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OLLISION, from the Latin Collifo, a breaking, knock- 

ing, or dafhing together, in Philofophy and in Mechanies, 
means the meeting, mutual ftriking, or congrefs, of two or 
more bodies, one of which at leaft is in motion. The colli- 
fions of bodies. and the refults arifing from thofe collifions, 
form by far the greateft part of the operations of nature, 
as well as of artificial mechanics ; hence the induftry of man 
has {pared no pains in the invelligation of the laws which 
regulate thofe motions, and in the performance of experi- 
ments tending to confirm and to illultrate the fame. In the 
theory of collifion or percuflion, the fimpleft cafes are con- 
fidered firlt, and fuch, indeed, as cannot adtually take place 
in nature; for inftance, two bodies are fuppofed to move 
equally (that is, each of them, or one at leait, to run through 
equal lengths in equal portions of time) in non-refifting 
mediums, and thofe bedies are farther fuppofed to be either 
hard, or foft, or elaftic. A hard body 1s that whofe parts 
retain their refpetive fituation or figure in all cafes, not 
yielding to any ftroke or percuffion. A foft body is that 
whofe parts yield to any ftroke, and have no power to re- 
cover their original fituation ; and laftly, an elaftic body is 
that whofe parts yield to any ftroke, but prefently regain 
their original form and fituation.. Now, in nature, (as far 
as we know) there are no bodies perfe@ily elaftic or per- 
feétly unelaftic; including under the latter name both thofe 
that are perfeGly hard and thofe that are perfeétly foft. 
All the bodies we are acquainted with are partially elaltic, 
but in various degrees; nor can their motions take place 
without meeting with fome obftruétion. Yet the laws of 
collifion, under the above-mentioned (uppofitions, being de- 
monftratively deduced from the general laws of motion, 
ae are juftly aflumed as axioms, determine the pheno- 
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mena which would take place if thofe fuppofitions were real 
it being afterwards more eafy and practicable to eftimate, 
and to allow for thofe deviations of praétical refults from 
the abftra&t theory, which arife from the imperfect elaf- 
ticity of bodies, from refiftances of mediums, from friction, 
&e. ‘ 


law of motion, which fays, that ation and re-aétion are 


See Laws of 


A The theory of collifion is derived from fir Ifaac Newton’s 
“sl 


lways, equal and contrary to each other. 
motion. 

Definition 1. The re/pedive velocities or celerities of bodies 
are proporlional to the fpaces which they defcribe in a given time. 
‘Thus, if a body, A, pafles through an extenfion of 10 feet 
in one fecond of time, whilft the body, B, runs through an 
extenfion of roo feet in the fame time, then the re{pective 
celerities of thofe bodies are faid to be as 10 to 100; orasone 
to ten. 

Def. 2: The bodies are faid to frrike diretly againft each other, 
when in firiking, there occurs no reafon why they foould turn to- 
wards one fide rather than towards another ; fo ihat both before 
and after the froke, the motion is in the fame flraight line, unle/s it 
be all defrayed. 

Def. 3. Jn every other cafe the flroke is faid to be oblique. 
The principal propofitiop belonging to this theory, confiders 
two bodies that ftrike dire&tly againft each other, and the re- 
fult is coneifely expreffed by fir Lfaac Newton in the following 
words: ‘* the quantity of motion, that is gathered by taking 
the fum of the motions made towards the fame part, and the 
difference of thofe made towards the contrary parts, is not 
altered Wythe action of bodies amongft themfelves.”” For 
the fake of perfpicuity we fhall endeavour to demontftrate this 
propolition, by confidering the two cafes feparately. 

4) B “THEOREM 


C OFF Pst © N. 


Tueorem I. 


If a body, A, (Plate XV. Mechanics, fig.1.) ftrike diretily 
azain/} another body, B, which is either at reft, or moving in the 

Jame direélion, but flower ; the fum of the motions in both the 

bodies towards the fame parts, will remain the fame after the 

Sfroke, as it was before that ftroke. 

Let C D exprefs the motion of the body A, and EF the 
motion of the body B; oz. that whillt A moves from C 
to D, B moves from Eto F. Therefore, the fum of the 
motions is CD plus EF. Now, fince it moves with 
greater velocity than B moves with, it neceflarily follows, 
that A mult overtake, and {trike again B. And it will 
appear, that after the ftroke the fum of the motions is the 
fame as it was before, viz. CD plus EF. For fince a&tion 
and re-a¢tion are equal (31 law of motion), if A, by ftrik- 
ing on B, communicates to it the additional motion F G; 
it muft lofe as much itfelf; viz. DK (equal to F G) muft 
be fubtra&ted from CD. Se that after the flroke, C K is 
the motion of A, and EG that of B; and the fum of 
thofe motions is C K plus EG, equalto C D plus EF; 
for, fince F G is equal to D K, add E F and C K to both, 
and it willbe F@ + EF +CK equalto KD +CK+ 
EF; cz.BG+CK=CD¢+EF. 

The various cafes of this propofition are as follow: If 
F G is equal to CD, then K and C coincide, and C K va- 
nifhes or becomes equal to nothing (as in jig. 2.) ; hence, 
after the ftroke, A will be at reft. 

If F G exceed CD; then K will fall beyond ©; and the 
motion of A will become retrograde or negative (as in fg. 
3.) Therefore, the fum of the motiors towards the fame 
part is the difference between EG andC K; wiz. EG 
minus C K. 

If B ftood at reft, then its motion becomes equal to 
o, and in that cafe the fum of the motions is reduced to 


CD. 
Tueorem II. 


Tf two bodies, moving towards contrary parts, firike diretily 
againft each other, the Jum of their motions towards the fame 
parts (which is the difference of their motions towards con- 
trary parts) before and after the flroke, will always remain 
the fame towards the fame parts. 


Let the body, A (jg. 4.), move from C towards D, and 
let C D reprefent its motion, whilft the body, B, moves in 
a contrary cireétion from E towards F, and let E F repre- 
fent its motion. 

Make 1D H equal to EF; then C H is the difference of 
the motions towards the contrary parts, and is, at the fame 
time, the fum of the motions towards the fame part; viz. 
towards G. Now, after the ftroke, the fame, C H, will 
be as the fum of the motions towards the fame part, viz. 
towards G. 

Let the motion of B, after the ftroke, be towards G, 
and let it be reprefented by EG. ‘Therefore, the force 
communicated to B is F E plus E G,thatis, FG. But (by 
the 3d law of motion) making DK equal to FG, DK 
will reprefent the motion loft by A ; fo that if D K be fub- 
tracted from C D, the remainder, C K, will be the motion 
of A towards G. Now, fince D K is equal to FG, and 
DHA is equal to FE; it will be D K minus D H, (iz. 
KH), equal to FG minus FE (wiz. EG). Therefore, 
fince K H is equal to EG; K H will reprefent the motion 
of B after the ftroke, and C K will reprefent the potion of 
A; fo that CK plus KH is equal to CH, and is the 
fum of the motions of both the bodies towards G. 


If F G is equal to CD (asin fig. 5.); then K and C cae 
incide, confequently the motion of A becomes equal to o, 

If f G exceeds C D (as in fig. 6.) JK will fall beyond C, 
and the motion of A will be retrograde ; but (fince F G is 
equal to DK, and FE to DH) KH will be equal to 
EG ; therefore, taking C K from both, C H will be equal 
to EG minus C &. But C H was as the fum of the mo- 
tions towards G before the ftroke, and EG minus C K is 
as the fum of the motions towards the fame part; namely, 
as the difference of the motions towards the contrary parts 
after the ftroke. Therefore, the fum of the motions to- 
wards the fame part will be the fame both before and after 
the ftroke. 

Having demonttraied the two fimpleft theorems belonging 
to the doctrine of collifion, wherein the equality of the mo- 
tions before and after the ftroke has been confidered, it is 
now neceflary to examine the direétion, the velocity, and the 
momentum of the bodies after the ftroke ; and for this pur- 
ies the properties of the centre of gravity mult be recol- 
ected. 

But, that property of the centre of gravity, which is more 
immediately concerned with the prefent fubje&t, is briefly 
expreffed in the following lines : 

Lf bodies, moving in the fame flraight line, flrike againf? each 
other, the flate of their common centre of gravity will not thereby 
be altered ; viz. it will either remain at reft, or it will continue 
to move in the fame flraight line, exadily as it moved before the 
Jrroke. See Center of Gravity. 


Tueorem III. 


Let there be two non-elaftic bodies (viz. either perfeGtly hard 
or perfe@ly foft); and if one of them move in a firaight 
line, whilft the other is at reft in that line, or is moving in the 

Same direétion, but at a flower rate, or is moving in the cene 
trary direGtion; then thofe bodies muft flrike diregily againft 
each other, and after the fircke they will either remain at reft, 
or they will move on together, conjointly with their common 
centre of gravity.—Their momentum, after the flroke, will 
be equal to the fum of their momentums before the flroke, if 
they both moved in the fame diredtion ; but it will be equal to 
the difference of their momentums if they moved in contrary 
direGtions.—T heir velocity, after the frroke, will be equal to 
the quotient that arifes from dividing the Jum of their momen- 
tums, if they both moved the fame way, or the difference of 
their momentums, if they moved contrary ways, by the fum of 
their quantities of matter. 


That, after the ftreke, the two bodies muft either remain 
at reft or move on together, is evident; for, fince they are 
not elaftic, there exifts no power that'can effe& their fepa- 
ration. With refpecé to the momentum, it mutt be obferv- 
ed, that where the bodies meet (by the 3d law of motion), 
whatever part of the momentum is loft by one of the bo- 
dies, muft be acquired by the other; therefore, if before the 
ftroke the bodies moved the fame way, their joint momen- 
tum, after the ftroke, will be equal to the fum of their mo- 
mentums before the ftroke. lf one of the bodies was at 
reft, then, as its momentum is equal o, the joint momentum 
will be equal to the momentum of the other body before 
the meeting. Ifthe bodies moved towards each other, then 
their momentum, after the meeting, will be equal to the 
difference of their former momentums ; and if in this cafe 
their momentums are equal, then their difference vanifhes ; 
that is, the bodies will remain at reft after their meeting. 

The laft part of the theorem is evident, for the momen 
tum of a body in motion is equal to the produa of the velo- 
city multiplied by the quantity of matter. See sedate "s 
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COLLISION. 


The weights and velocities of the two bodies before their 
meeting being given, the velocity, after the meeting, may 
be determined by the following method, which is applicable 
to the four cafes of figs. 7,8, 9, and to. Let A and Bbe 
the two bodies, C their common centre of gravity, and D 
the place of their meeting. Make DE equal to DC, fo 
that the point, D, may be between C and E; then DE 
will reprefeat the velocity after their meeting ; for, fince the 
bodies, after their meeting, move together conjointly with 
their common centre of gravity; and the centre of gravity 
has the property mentioned immediately before the third 
theorem ; it follows that the velocity of their common cen- 
tre of gravity after their meeting, mult be equal to its velo- 
city before the meeting ; wiz. D E mutt be equal to CD, 
and is the fame as the velocity of the two bodies after the 
meeting, becaufe, then, they move together with the centre 
of gravity. 

Fig. 7. fhews when the bodies move the fame way. Fig. 
8. fhews the body, B, at reft before the ftroke, in which 
cafe Band D coincide. In fig. g. the two bodies move to- 
wards each other ; and fig. 10. fhews the two bodies moving 
towards each other with equal momentums, in which cafe 
they will remain at reft after the meeting. In all thofe four 
figures, the refpective velocities of the bodies are reprefented 
by AD and BD, and A B is their difference. The re- 
fpe€tive momentums are reprefented by the product of the 
weight of A multiplied by AD, and of the weight of B 
multiplied by BD. ‘The momentum after the meeting is re- 
prefented by the weights of both the bodies multiplied by 
DE. 


Example of the computation of the firft cafe, fig.7.—Let A 
weigh 10 lb. and move at the rate of 4 feet per minute. 
Let B weigh 6lb., and move at the rate of 2 feet per mi- 
nute, and let the diftance A B be 32 feet. The centre of 
32 X 10 
10 
= 20 feet; hence AC = 12 feet. Put BD =x, and 
AD will be equal to 32 +x. Then the time employed 
by A in moving from A to D, is equal to the quotient of 


the {pace, 32 +- x, divided by its velocity ; viz. = ge. 5 


gravity is found by faying 16 : 32 :: 10: BC = 


4 
And the time employed by B in moving from B to D, 
is equal to the quotient of the f{pace, x, divided by the velo- 


he x é 
city of B, viz. = 7 But, fince the bodies meet at D, 


thofe times muft be equal; that is, eae = “; and by 


the refolution of this fimple equation, we have 64 + 2 « = 
4x; and x = 32= BD. 

Then DE= DB + BC= 32 + 20= £2 feet; wiz. 
after the meeting, the two bodies will move from D to E, 
which are 52 feet apart, in as much time as each of them 
employed in going to D; viz. 16 minutes. Therefore, in 
order to find how many feet per minute the bodies will run 
over after the meeting, divide 52 by 16, and the quotient, 
3%, is the anfwer. 

The magnitude or quantity of the ftroke is deduced from 
the third general law of motion, and from the nature of the 
momentum of a body in motion, which is equal to the pro- 
du& of the quantity of matter, or weight of the body, 
multiplied by the velocity, confequently in the fame body 
the momentum is proportionate to the velocity. The parti- 
culars relative to the magnitude of the ftroke, are exprefled 
in the following theorem, 


Tueorem IV. 


Lf a body in motion Prike dire@ly againft another body, the mag- 
nitude of the ftroke is proportional to the momentum lof}, at the 
concourse, by the more powerful body. Alfo, when the latier 
body is at rofl, the quaztity of the ftroke is proportional ta ihe 
velocity of the former body.—If the fecond body be moving in 
the fame direGion wiih the Sift, but at a flower rate. The 
magnitude of the flroke will be ihe fame as if the fecond body 

Stood fiill, and the firft impinged upon it with a velocity equal 
to the difference of their velocities —And, lafily, if the bodies 
move dtreédlly towards cach other, the magnitude of the firoke 
is the fame as if one of the bodies Stood at reff, and the other 
Struck it with the Jum of their velocities. 


Thus much may fuffice with refpe& to the congrefs or 
collifion of non-elaftic bodies. It is now neceflary to ftate 
the particulars belonging to the congrefs of elaltic bodies ; 
viz. of thofe whofe parts yield to any impreffion, but. fre- 
quently recover their fituation, by re-aéting the contrary 
way with a force, which, in bodies perfeéily claflic, is equal 
to the impreffion or ftroke received. There are innumerable 
degrees of elafticity. See Evasricity. 


TuEorem V. 


When two bodies, that are perfed elaftic, Srike dire@ly again/t 
each other, their relative velocity (by which is meant the ex- 
cefs whereby the velocity of the fwifter body exceeds that 
of the flower) will be the fame before and after the flroke ; 
viz. they will recede from each other with the fame velocity 
with which they approached before the froke. 


The magnitude of the ftroke (Theor. IV.) is proportional 
to the refpetive velocities. And in bodies that are perfectly 
elaftic, the reftoring force is equal to the comprefling one ; 
therefore, if the momentums of the bodies produced a cer- 
tain compreffion, the elaftic force muft re-aét on the bodies 
with equal power ; hence the bodies will be forced to recede 
from each other with the fame velocity with which they ap- 
proached each other. 

From what has been ftated above, the refults arifing from 
the congrefs of bodies that are perfeétly elaflic, may be cafily 
deduced in all the variety of cafes in which the two bodies 
may be conceived to meet. The particulars upon which 
thofe refults more immediately depend, are, firft, that the 
diftances of two bodies from their common centre of gravity 
are inverfely as their weights; (fee Center of Gravity and 
its properties) ; fecondly, that the ftate or the uniform mo- 
tion of the centre of gravity of bodies is not altered by 
the mutual action of thofe bodies on each other; thirdly, 
that in bodies that are perfectly elaftic, theareftoring is equal 
to the compreffing force; and fourthly, that the diltances of 
the bodies from each other, and from their common centre of 
gravity, are cqual in equal times taken before and after the 
ftroke; for in thofe two cafes they move with equal ve- 
locities. 

All the cafes of dire& congrefs of two perfeétly elaftic 
bodies are delineated in the figures 11, 12, 13, 14; 15, 165 
17, 18, and 19, in which A and B reprefent the two bodies; 
C is their common centre of gravity, D the place where they 
meet. A D expreffes the velocity of A, BD the velocity 
of B, and C D that of the centre of gravity. Hence by in- 
{pecling the figures it will be eafily difcerned when both the 
bodies are in motion, or one of them is at reft; alfo their 
diretions, &c. Then the rule for determining the veloci- 
ties after the ftroke is as follows:—Take a point E in the 
line A B, produced if neceflary, fo that the diftance C E be 
equal to CD; then, after the ftroke, the right line E A will 

Bz exprefs 
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exprefs the velocity of the body A from E towards A, and 
the right line E B will exprefs the velocity of B from E to- 
wards B. 

Tn fg. 11, B is larger than A, (which is plainly indicated 
by the fituation of the centre of gravity C), B is at reft, 
and A {trikes againft it. In this cafe, after the itroke, both 
the bodies will recede from the point D, with the velocities 
EA and E B. 

In fg. 12, A, the larger body, runs againft the body B, 
which isat reft. In fig. 13. the body A is larger than B, and 
they are both in motion the fame way. In fg. 14, A is lefs 
than B; the reftasin the preceding cafe. In fig.15, A 
and B meet at D, where A remains at reft. In fg. 16, A 
and B are equal, and after the ftroke they recede with inter- 
changed velocities. In fig. 17, the bodies are proportional 
to their velocities ; hence the points C, F, D, and E, coin- 


cide. In fig. 18, A remains ftationary at the place of con- 
grefs D. Laftly, m jig..19, though the bodies A and B 


meet at D between the points A and B, yet after the llroke 
they both move towards F. 

The numerical computation of thofe cafes may be eafily 
comprehended by the following example,’ which is adapted 
to the cafe of jig. 13. 

A and B are two elaftic bodies. A weighs 2 Ib., and 
moves at the rate of 8 feet per fecond. B weighs 1 lb., and 
moves the fame way at the rate of 5 feet per fecond. The 
diftance A B is 12 feet. 


1. To find the place of the centre of gravity C, we have 
(ACEP Bas Bisse Ar. C es epizg store ta Aus slopithaL 
Ave — as nd OD — 

2..To find the diitance BD, put BD = x; and fince 
the d ftances A D and BD are run over in the fame time, 
the former at the rate of 8, and the latter at the rate of 5 
feet per fecond; therefore we have é a : hence 8x 
= 5x + 60; and 3x = 60; orx = 20= BD. 

g- If the diftance B D ; viz. 20, be divided by the velo- 
city of B (viz. by 5); the quotient 4, is the number of 
feconds, during which the bodies moved from their refpec- 
tive places A and B, to the place of their congrefs D. 

4. EC = CD = CB + BDi= 8 + 20 = 28)suand 
EA = EC —AC= 28 — 4= 24; which being di- 
vided by 4 (the number of feconds found above) gives 6 
for the velocity of A after the ftroke, in the direGtion from 
E towards A. AlfOoEB=EC + CB=28 +8 = 36; 
which being divided by 4 (the number of feconds, &c.) gives 
9 for the velocity of B after the ftroke in the direGtion fram 
E towards B. So that after the ftroke, the bodies A and 
B will both continue to move the fame way, but the former 
at the rate of 6, and the latter at the rate of g feet per fe- 
cond. 

It is now neceflary to apply the above theory to thofe 
cafes which really occur in nature, and in the firft, fince all 
known bodies are partially elaftic, we muft thew how to 
eftimate the refults of the col/ifion of fuch bodies. Thus. let 
A and B, figs. 20 and 21, be two bodies imperfedly elattic, 
C their common centre of gravity. and D the place of their 
meeting. Divide AC in a, fo that AC may be to aC, as 
the force compreffing the body, A, is to the force whereby 
it reftores itfelf. Alfo divide BC in 4; fo that BC may 
be to 3C as the force compreffing the body B is to the 
force whereby it rftores itfelf. Take CE equal to CD; 
then the right line Ea will exurefs the velocity of A after 
the ftroke in the direction from E towards a, and the right 
line Ed will exprefs the velocity of B after the ftroke in the 
dire&tion from E towards D. 


In the foregoing paragraphs the diftanees have been ree- 
koned from the centres of the bodies ; but fince the bodies 
mutt ftrike with their furfaces, and not with the centres, 
therefore, when great accuracy Is required. the thickneffes 
of the bodies muft be deducted from the diftances. How- 
ever, when the diftances are confiderable, and the fizes of 
the bodies proportionately very fmall, it is immaterial whe~ 
ther the diftances be reckoned from the centres*or from the 


furfaces of the bodies; the difference becoming infignifi- 


Cant. 

When more than two bodies move in the fame ftraight 
line, the computation of the velocity of each body 
after the various ft-okes cannot be expreifed under any gene- 
ral rules; the varicty of cafes being too yreat, and often 
very intricate: yet when any particular cafe prefents itfelf, 
the preceding rules will be found fufficient to determine the 
particulars; obferving to apply the computation ‘to the 
two bodies which, from the cireumftances of the cafe, ap- 
pear to itrike firft, then to one of thofe and the next, and 
fo forth. But fometimes the equality of the bodies, their 
being contiguous to each other, and other favourable parti- 
culars, render the calculation pretty eafy and obvious. Thus, 
if any number of equal and perfectly elaftic bodies lie at 
reft, contiguous to each other in the fame ftraight line, and 
another body. equal to one of them, ftrike the firft of them 
in the fame ftraight line, with any velocity; then after the 
ftroke the ftriking body and all the reft will remain motion- 
lefs, and the laft body only will move on with the velocity 
of the ftriking body. 4 

If the movements, inft-ad of being equable, as we have 
hitherto fuppofed, be either accelerated or retarded, the 
momentum for each fingle {mall portion of time, muft be 
reckoned fuch as belongs to the velocity acquired at that 
particular moment. In curvilinear movements, the direc- 
tion of the motion in each point is the fame as that of the 
tangent tothe curve at that point. Laftly, if the movements, 
either accelerated or retarded, be likewile curvilinear (as in 
the vibration of pendulums;) the momentum for each fin- 
gle point muft be deduced from the degree of acceleration 
and from the direction of the tangent, at that particular point. 

Hitherto we have confidered the collifion of bodies, which 
ftrike direGtly againft each other; that is, in a direion 
perpendicular to their furfaces, and in the dire@tion of their 
centres. It is now nec-ffary to treat of oblique collifion ; 
for which purpofe the doctrine of the compolition and refo- 
lution of forces, or of movements, mv ft be previoufly known. 
See Compojition and re/olution of Forces. 

Treorem VI, 

If a body, perfeétly elaftic, as A, fig. 22, firike obliquely at 
C onthe firm obftacle BY, then, after the ftroke, this body 
will be refleGed from that obflacle in the dire@ion CE, in 
fuch a manner as to form the angle of refledion EC F, 
equal tothe angle of inctdence A C B. 


The obiique force,, A.C, being refolved into two forces, 
viz. DC perpendicular to the obttacle, and A D parallel to 
it; the effet on the plane is the fame as if tce body had 
advanced towards it directly from D, and (according to the 
laws already ftated) the body A, after the ftroke, would be 
fent back in the dire&tion CD. But of the two forces 
into which the original force of A was refolved, this body 
retains the one reprefented by A D, fince this force was not 
concerned in [triking the obftacle; therefore, after the ftroke, 


the body, A, is actuated by two forces, viz. one reprefent= - 


ed by CD, equal to A B, equal to E F; and the other re- 
prefented by CF, equal to DA, equal to DE; hence it 
mut move in the diagonal C E; and fince the lines CF, 

I BE; 
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FE, are refpeétively equal to the lines CB, BA, and the 
angles at B and F are equal, being right angles; therefore 
the triangle, E FC, is inevery refpect equal to the triangle 
ACB; confequently the angle of refleGtion, ECF, is 
equal to the angle of incidence AC B. 

It evidently follows, from this propofition, that the force 
of an oblique ftroke is to that of the fame ftroke coming in 
a perpendicular direction, as the fine of the angle of inci- 
dence is to radius, 

If the body, inftead of ftriking upon a-plane ftrikes upon 
acurve furface, the effeét is the fame as if it ftruck ona 
plane, tangent to that furtace at the ftriking point. 

This being premifed, the application of the foregoing 
rules to the oblique collifion of bodies will be illuftrated by 
the following examples. 

Let two non-elaitic bodies A and B, fig. 23, move, the 
former in the direétion A C, the latter in the direétion BD, 
and ler them meet at CD. Draw the line, M G, through 
their centres, and through the point of conta@. From A 
and B, viz the origina: fituation of thofe bodies, drop AM 
and BN perpendicular on M G. Then the force of each 
body may be refolved into two forces, viz, that of A into 
A Mand MC; and that of B into BNandND. Of its 
two forces, A retains the force A M. whilit M C is exerted 
againit the other body. Of the two forces of the hody B, 
the force BN is retained by it, whiilt the force N D is ex- 
erted againit the other body. Thercfore, the actions of 
thofe bodies upon each other is exactly the fame as if they 
moved directly one from M and the other trom N; hence 
the above ftated rules of dire& collifion, will ferve to find 
out whether the bodics, after the ftroke, will proceed both 
the fame way, or different ways, and at what rate. But 
when their velocities have been thus determined; for in- 
ftance, if it be found, that had the bodies moved direétly 
from M and N after the ftroke, the body, A, would have 
moved as faras O, whilft the body, B, would have moved 
as far as G; then it muft be recollected, that, in the prefent 
cafe of obiique collifion, the body, A, has retained the force 
AM; therefore, after the ttroke, the body, A, is a@uated 
by two forces, viz. one equal and parallel to A M, and an- 
other which is equaland parallel to CO, in confequence of 
which this body muft run a compound courfe, which is found 
thus: Through the centre, C, draw C I equal and parallel 
to AM; through I, draw IE equal and parallel to C O, 
then the diagonal C E exhibits the velocity and the direétion 
of the body, A, after the oblique concourfe. With refpect 
to the body, B, it has been fad, that at the concourfe this 
body retaina the force BN, and that, if the bodies had 
moved direétly towards each other, B would, after the ftroke, 
have moved from D to G. Therefore, through D draw 
D Hequal and parallel to BN, and through H draw HF 
equal and paral el to D G; and, laftly, the diagonal, D F, 
will reprefent the velocity and the dire¢tion of the body, B, 
after the oblique concourfe. 

If the bodies be perteétly elaftic, then fuppofe it be 
fourd (by the rules for el:ftic bodies) that, after the fup- 
poted dire& concourte, the body, A, would have been fent 
back to Q, in the fame time that B would have been fent 
back to R; ir follows, that after the oblique ftroke, the 
body, A, will be actuated by two forces, viz. one equal and 
parallel to A M, and the other equal and parallel to CQ. 
The body, B, will likewife be a&tuated by two forces, viz. 
one equal and parallel to BN, and the other equal and paral- 
lel to DR; therefore, in, fig. 24, draw Q Z'through Q, 
equal and parallel to ets a through Z draw I Z equal 
and parallel to C Q; then the diagonal, C Z, reprefents the 
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dire&tion and the velocity of the eclaftic body, A, efter the 
oblique ftroke—Again, through R draw the line, RX, 
equal and parallel to BN, and through X draw the line, X 
Y, equal and parailel to D R, then the diagonal, D X, will 
reprejent the velocity and the diretion of the elaftic body, 
B, after the oblique ftroke, 

Amongtt all the cafes of collifion, we have hitherto omit- 
ted to mention the ftriking of a body upon an immoveable 
obftacle. This has been done merely becaufe the particu- 
lars belonging toit may be eafily derived from the confidera- 
tion of the foregoing cafes; it being only neceflary to con- 
fider this cafe as if it were that of the collifion of two bodies, 
either elaftic or non-elaft:c, or partially fo, and to fuppofe 
that one of the bodies, which reprefents the immoveable ob- 
ftacle, is infinitely great. 

There isa difference between the ftroke of an elaftic body, 
and that ofa non-elaftic one, which, not being very obvious, 
dcferves to be mentioned, This is, that the effe& of the 
blow of an elaftic body upon another body, as up»n a plane, 
is double to that of a non-elaftic body, their mafles and ve- 
locities being equal. ‘This arifes from the elafticity of the 
former, which, after the ftroke, by endeavouring to recover 
its original figure, a¢ts upon the plare with a force equal 
to the fift mopreffion ; whereas a non-elaitic body aéts only 
with the firft impreffion, See the article Percussron. 
Alfo, if the reader wifh to fee the original inveft:gation of 
the laws belonging to the collifion of bodies, together with 
any analytical and experimental illuftration of the fame, he 
may perufe Dr. Wallis’s paperin the P.il. Tranf. No. 43; 
Mr. Huygens’s paper, Phil. Tranf. No. 46; fir Chrift. 
Wren’s paper, Phil. Tranf. No. 43; Gravefande’s Mat. 
Elem. of Nat. Phil. edited by Defaguliers; Gregory’s 


‘Mechanics, vol. i. chap. v.; and all the beft works on me- 


chanics, 

COLLIUS, Peter, in Biography, of the college of 
Milan, flourith dina the beginning of the feventeenth century, 
and was the author of a curious treatife entitled ** De Ani- 
malibus Paganorum,’’ printed at Milan in two vols, 4to. 
in the years 1622-3. In this work he decides without 
hefitation on the future happine{s or mifery of many virtuous 
and truly iliultrious charaéters of the Pagan world. His 
conclufions were founded on conjectures, deduced from a 
comparative view of their means of divine knowledge, their 
lives and manners, their opinions and writings, united with 
the teltimony of facred and profane hillory. He publifhed 
aifo a treatife ‘“* De fanguine Chrilti,”? and a quarto vo-ume 
entitled “* Conciuliones Theologice.’? In them all isa great 
difplay of fingularity, accompanied with a good fhare of 
talents. Nouv. Did. Hitt. 

COLLIWILY, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Ceylon ; 50 miles W. of Trincomaly. 

COLLMEN, or CuttMen, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and circle of Leipfick; 6 miles 
E.N.E. of Mutfehen. 

COLLOBRIE‘RES, a town of France, in the departe 
ment of the Var, and chief piace of a canton, in the diftn@ 
of Toulon; 18 miles N. E. of Toulon. The place con- 
tains 1509, and the caston 2933 inhabitants: the territory 
includes 3224 kihometres, and two communes. 

COLLOCOCCUS, in Botany, Sloan. 
Lollococca. 

COLLON, in Geography, a poft and fair town of the 
county of Louth, Ireland, which is neat and well built ; and 
which has improved contiderably under the aufpices of the 
Jate iord chief baron Folter, and his fon the right honourable 
John Fofter, the much refpected fpeaker of the lrish pan 

° 
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of commone, when the union took place. 
miles N. from Dublin. 

COLLONGE, a town of France, in the department of 
Léman, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Geneve ; the place contains 1178, and the canton 8947 in- 
habitants: the territory comprehends 2124 kiliometres, 
and nine communes. 

COLLOPS, in Ancient Geography, an appellation dittin- 
guifhing two towns of Africa; the one called ‘¢ Collops 
Parva,’ appears to have been the fame with Cullucitane, 
fituate E.. of the Sinus Numidicus; the other, called ‘‘ Collops 
Mazna,” was, according to Ptolemy, the fame with Cullu, 
and fituated N.W. of the fame gulf. 

COLLOQUIA, in Ecclefaflical Hifery, a name given 
in Swifferland to affemblies of the proteitant Grifon clergy. 
Fach league is divided into a certain number of diftriéts, the 
minifters of which affemble twice every year ; and thefe 
aflemblies are called coMeguia. Each colloquium has its pre- 
fident, and each league a fuperintendent, calledadean. The 
fupreme authority in {piritual concerns is vefted in the fynod, 
which is compoled of the three deans, and the clergy of 
each league ; the fynod affembles every year alternately in 
each of the three leagues. Candidates for holy orders are 
examined before the fynod. The neceffary qualification 
for admiffion into the church, ought to be the knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; but many are ordained with- 
out the leaft acquaintance with either of thefe languages. 
Formerly Latin was folely ufed, as well in the debates of 
the fynod, as for the purpofe of examining the candidates ; 
but at prefent that tongue is more and more difufed, and 
German is employed in its ftead. See Gaisons. 

COLLOQUIUM, in Law, (a colloguendo), a talking 
together, or affirming of a thing, laid in declarations for 
words in aGtions of flander, &c. 

COLLUCIANIST&, in Church Hiflory, a defignation 
given to the Arians, from the martyr Lucian, a prefbyter 
of Antioch. 

COLLUM, in Anatomy. See Neck, and Cervix. 

COLLURIO, in Ornithology, the name given by Briffon 
to the Lanius Collurio of the Linnzaa Fauna Suecica ; 
red backed fhrike of Englifh writers. 

Coxrturio madagafcarienfis, of Briffon, the hook-billed 
fhrike, danius curviroftris. 

COLLUSION, a fecret underftanding between two 
parties, who plead, or proceed, fraudulently againft each 
other, to the prejudice of a third. This collufion is cither 
apparent, when it fhows itfelf on the face of the a& ; or more 
commonly, it is fecret and artfully concealed by a fhow of 
honefly. This is a practice which the law abhors ; and, 
therefore, when detected, it makes void all things dependent 
upon it, though otherwife in themfelves good. Co. Litt. 
109, 360. Plowd. 54. Collufion may fometimes be tried 
in the fame a@ion, wherein the covin is, and fometimes 
in another aétion, as for lands aliened in mortmain by a quale 
jus; and where it is apparent, the proof of itis unneceflary ; 
but when it is fecret, it muft be proved by witneffes, and 
found by a jury like other matters of fact. 9 Rep. 33- 
The ftatute of Weltm. 2. 13 Ed. I. c. 33. gives the writ 
guale jus, and inquiry in thefe cafes ; and there are feveral 
other ftatutes relating to deeds, made by collufion and 
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fraud. The cafes particularly mentioned by the ftatute oF 


Weltm. 2. are of guare impedit, affife, &c. which one cor- 
poration brings again{t another, with intent to recover the 
land or advowfon, for which the writ is brought, held in 
mortmain, &c. See Fravup. 

In the canon law, collufion, in matters of benefices, va- 
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cates the benefice, and incapacitates the perfon from holding 
any benefice at all. 

COLLUTHIANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a religious 
fe&t, which rofe about the beginning of the fourth century ; 
on occafion of the indulgence fhewn to Arius by Alexander, 
patriarch of Alexandria. 

Several people being {candalized at fo much condefcen- 
fion; and, among the reft, Colluthus, a prieit of the fame 
city ; he hence tock a pretence for holding feparate aflem- 
blies, and by degrees proceeded to the ordination of priefts, 
as if he had been a bifhop; pretending a neceffity for this 
authority, in order to oppole Arius. To his fchifm he 
added herefy ; teaching, that God did not create the wick- 
ed ; that he was not author of the evils that befal men, 
&c.—He was condemned by a council held at Alexandria 
by Ofius, in the year 330. 

COLLUTHUS, in Biography, a prefbyter of Alexandria, 
was founder of the temporary Chriftian fet, at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, above-mentioned. By 
the decrees of the council held by Ofius, Colluthus was def- 
poiled of the epifcopal honours with which he had invefted 
himfelf, and the prefbyters whom he had ordained were de- 
graded. Colluthus fubmitted to the decree, and returned 
quay to the dns of his office as a parochial prefbyter ; 

is followers likewife re-united themfelv 
church. Nouv. Di&. Hift. PS eee 

COLLUTION, Collutio,in Medical Writers, is fometimes 
ufed for the wafhing of the mouth, particularly, when done 
to clean or faften bad or loofe teeth ; or free the gums, &c 
from ulcers. : 

COLLUVIES, aterm which Calcott and other writers 
on the univerfal deluge have applied to the fluid mafs, into 
which, according to their opinion, the ftrata of the antedilu- 
vian earth were diffolved, and their conftituent corpufcles fe- 

arated. See DeLuGE. 

_ COLLYBUS, Koravéo;, in Antiquity, the fame with what 
is now called the rate of exchange. 

COLLYR&, or Cottyripes, a certain ornament 
of hair, worn by women on their necks. It was made 
up in the form of the fmall, roundifh, cakes, called xoray, 
collyra. dis 

COLLYRIDIANS, in Church Hiflory, a fe&, towards 
the clofe of the fourth century, denominated froma little cake, 
called by the Greeks xorauesdics, collyridia, which they offered 
to the Virgin Mary. 

This fect, it feems, confifted chiefly of Arabian women 
who brought it from Thrace to Arabia, and who, 
out of an extravagance of devotion to the Virgin, met 
on a certain day in the year, to celebrate a folemn feaft, and 
to render divine honours to Mary as to a goddefs ; eating the 
cake which they offered in her name.—St. Epiphanius, who 
relates the hiltory of this fuperftitious ceremony, ridicules it. 
They {prung up in oppofition to the Antidico-Marian- 
ites. 

COLLYRIUM, xoadupioy. This term was formerly ap- 
plied, to any medicament, folid, or liquid, employed to reftrain 
defluxions ; butit is now entirely confined to wet applicae ~ 
tions, topically applied for this purpofe in complaints of the 
eyes. 

Cottyrivm is alfo a name given to unguents ufed for the 
fame purpofe ; as unguent of tutty, and feveral others. 

Cottyrivm isalfo a denomination given, though impro- 
perly, to fome liquid medicines ufed again{t venereal ul- 
cers. 

Cortyaium Samium. See Samia serra. 

COLLY-WESTON Siete, a whitith kind of micaceous 
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grit ftone, which {plits into very thin lamina, and is much 
ufed for flating of buildings in the eaftern and fome of the 
midland counties of England; it is the produce of a ftratum 
fituated not far in the feries from the Oalite or Ketton ftone, 
fo well known to builders. Tn this ftratum, particularly near 
Stonesfeld, in Oxfordthire, bones of animals of fome unknown 
kind are frequently found lodged. See Srare. 

COLM, in Geography. a {mall ifland of Scotland, in the 
Frith of Forth, fix miles S.E. of Dumferline. 

COLMAN, Georce. in Biography, an Englifh writer, 
was the fon of Mr, Thomas Colman, Britifh refident at the 
court of the duke of Tufcany. He was born at Florence 
about the year 1733. He received his fchool education at 
Weftminiter; and was entered as ftudent at Chrift-church, 
Oxford, where he engaged with Bonnel Thornton, in write 
ing ‘“‘ the Connoiff-ur,”’ a periodical paper of confiderable 
merit, which was afterwards publifhed in four volumes, 12mo. 
This work is remarkable for the humorous delineations of 
the manners of the age, and difplays claffical reading and 
tafte. On leaving the univerfity he entered at Lincoln’s 
Tan, and wasin due courfe called to the bar, but never follow- 
ed his profeffion. In 1760, he produced two dramatic pieces 
which were received with great {uccefs, the firft was entitled, 
s¢ Polly Honeycombe,” and the other * the Jealous Wife ;” 
this laft ftill keeps its place on the ftage. In 1764, lord 
Bath died and left Mr. Coiman a handfome annuity, which 
was increafed on the death of general Pulteney, in the year 
1767. In conjuyGion with Garrick, he brought out the 
« Clandeftine Marriage,’? a comedy of great merit, and 
which maintains an undiminifhed reputation. In 1768, he 
purchafed a fhare of the Covent Garden theatre ; this, how- 
ever, he foon difpofed of, and purchafed Mr. Foote’s theatre 
in the Haymarket, which he held till his death in 1794, 

though he had for the five preceding years been incapable of 
any pufinefs, owing to a paralytic {troke with which he was 
feized in 1789, and which affected his under!tanding in fuch a 
manner as to bring on derangement and idiocy. Mr. Colman 
tranflated Terence’s plays into a fort of blank verfe: alfo 
« Horace’s Art of Poetry,”? which added to his reputation as 
a claffical fcholar, In 1787, he collected, in three {mall vo- 
lumes, a variety of pieces which he had publithed at different 
times, under the title of ‘ Profe on feveral occafions, accom- 
anied with fome preces of verfe.”’ Gen. Biog. 

COLMAR, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Holftein, five miles S.E. of Gluckitadt. 

Cormar, a large and well built town of France, and 
capital of the department of the Upper Rhine, feated on the 
river Fecht, and furrounded by a wall, flanked with towers. 
It hasa prcefe& and four courts of juftice. The town con- 
tains 13,396, and the canton 14,429 inhabitants ; the territory 
includes 55 kiliometres, and two communes; 102 leagues N. 
of Bale. The principal trade of the inhabitants of Colmar, 
who are faid to be very induttrious, isin corn, and wine; and 
their chief manufactures are thofe of woollen cloth, callico 
prints, tockings, hardware, and gun-powder. The diftri@ con- 
filts of 142 communes or townthips, diltributed into 13 cantons, 
and comprehending a population of 144,821 inhabitants. Its 
whole territory includes 1680 kiliometres. It has filver, cop- 
per, lead, antimony, arfenic, and beautiful cryftal mines ; and 
alfo a manufa@ture of gold and lace. N. lat. 48° 4’ 44”. E. 
long. 7° 22/ 11” 

COLMARS, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lower Alps, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Caftillane; 22 miles N. of it. The place contains 898, 
and the canton 3585 inhabitants ; the territory includes 285 
Riliometres and five communes. 


COLMBERG, or Korsennerc,a town of Germany, in 
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the cirele of Franconia, and principality of Anfpach ; 9 miles 
N.W. of it. , 

COLME, La, a river of France, branching from the ri- 
Ha Aa, at Watte, in the department of the ftraits of Ca- 
ais. 

COLMENAR, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile, on the 
confines of New Caftile: 7 leagues N.W. of Talavera de la 
Reina.—Alfo, a town of Spain in New Cattile, five leagues 
N.E. of Efcurial. 

COLMITZ, a town of Germany, in the archduchy of 
Auttria, four miles S.S.W. of Droff-ndorf. 

COLMWORTH, a re&ory in the county of Bedford, 
and hundred ot Bartord: the lofty fpire of its tteeple forms 
a very con{picuous objeé to the furrounding country. In 
the Government T'r:gonometrical Survey in 1799, its fitua~ 
tion was determined by obfervations from Lill y-Hoe ftation, 
diftant 97.617 feet. and bearing 0° 12’ 52” S E. from the 
parallel to the meridian of Greenwich ; aud from Lidlington 
{tation 75,944 fect ; whence is deduced its latitude 5atweEa! 
49".3 N. and its longitude 22’ 27”, or 1" 29.8 W. of 
Greenwich. 

COLN, a river of England, which paffes by Uxbridge 
and Co!nbrook, and runs into the Thames, near Staines, fe- 
parating the county of Middlefex from Buckinghambhire. 
The clearnefs and purity of the water of this river, 
iffuing almolt entirely in {prings out of the chalk hills of 
Hertfordfhire, have always been proverbial. This circum- 
{tance probably occafion-d the cutting, at fome diftant pe- 
riods, of two channels many miles in length, for diverting 
part of its waters acrofs Hownflow-heath to Twickenham, 
and into Buthey-park ; and a very principal part of the de- 
fign of the Paddington branch of the Grand Junétion Canal, 
in jatter times, was for diverting part of its limpid {treams, in 
order to fupply the metropolis with water, to which purpofe 
it is admirably adapted. 

Coin, a river of Effex, which is navigable from the 
mouth of the Thames at Merfey ifland up to the town of Col- 
chefter.’ See Canav. 

Coun, a river which runs into the Thames at Cricklade. 

COLNBROOK, a town of England, in the county of 
Bucks, on the river Coln, with a weckly market on Wed- 
nefday, three miles E. of Windfor, and 17 W. from Lordon. 

COLNE, a confiderable market-town of Lancafhire, 
England, is advantageoufly fituated on a dry and ele- 
vated ridge. his place, fays Dr. Whitaker, “ is unquef- 
tionably the co/unio of the anonymous Ravennes, and was 
probably never abandoned entirely, in the long and ob{cure 
period of Saxon hiltory.’”? At this place, there have been fe- 
veial Roman coins, and other antiquities found. The church 
is a fpacious ftruéture, and appears to have been ‘ reftored 
about the time of Henry VII or VIII.” Here area market 
on Wednefday, and two annual fairs. Colne is 218 miles 
N. of London, and contains 782 houfes, with 3626 inhabi- 
tants. This town is fituated in the hundred of, Blackburn, 
near to the grand ridge on its weftern fide, and alfo to the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal, and to the famous Foulridge tun- 
nel upon it. It was once an obje& of contemplation to con- 
du& a branch of the Rochdale canal to this town; but it 
was never accomplifhed. Whitaker’s Hiltory of Whalley, 4to. 
See Canat. 

COLNUD, de Cayenne, of Buffon, in Ornithology, the 
bare-necked crow, coruus nudus. 

COLOMBAUDE, the name given by Buffon to mo- 
tacilla atricapilla, or black cap. 

COLO, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the palatin- 
ate of Kalifch, 20 miles N. of Kalifch. 

Coo, in Ancient Geography, a Roman colony, near the 

city 
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eity of Conftantina, in the kingdom of Algiers, in Africa; 
the ruins of it now remain, having a caltle on a very high 
rock towards the fea-coaft, with a garrifon, under the com- 
mand of an aga; under the proteétion of which is a {mall 
French factory, that deals with the Moors for hides, wax, 
and wool. The mountains of Colo abound with a large 
and fierce kind of monkeys, which the Moors have the art 
of catching with great facility. 

COLOBIL, a people of Africa, placed by Ptolemy in the 
Troglodytie territory. 

COLOBIUM, 1 
the Jnsi 
the tun 

COLOBOMA, in Afedical Writers, is ufed for the pre- 
ternatural growing together of the lips, or eyelids, or for 
the adhefion of the ears to the head. 

COLOBON Promonrogium, in Ancient Geography, a 
promontory of Ethiopia, near Egypt, placed by Strabo and 
Ptolemy in the Arabic gulf. 

COLOBONA, a town of Spain, in Betica, placed by 
Pliny inthe diltritt of Hiifpatis: now Trebuxena. 

COLOBRASUS, a town of Afia, fituate in the interior 
part of Cilicia Montana, which, according to Ptolemy, was 
a country of Pamphylia. 

COLOCASIA, in Botany, Cluf. See Arum Colocafia. 

COLOCASITES, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of 
the Red fea, on the coaft of Azania, a country of Ethiopia, 
according to Pliny. 

COLOCOLO, in Ornithology, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iflands, to a bird called alfo there 
cafili, and by fome authors the wafer raven, corvus fluviatilis. 
This bird, a3 it is defcribed in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions (n. 285.) “ is of the fhape of a common raven, but is 
truly an amphibious bird, living more of its time under wa- 
t-r than in the air; itis black m colour; itsneckis remark- 
ably long, and it feeds on fifth, which it hunts under water, 
as they do oneanother; it feeds likewife on frogs, ferpents, 
and fhell-fifh. It is common to fee it under water in clear 
rivers, where it feems perfectly at eafe, and runs about with 
great {wiftnefs; at times it comes up to the furface, and 
dries its wings in the air and funfhine.”’ It is underftood by 
naturalilts pretty generally, that the colocolo of the Philip- 
pines isno other than the common corvorant, pelecanus car- 
bo, a bird known to inhabit molt parts of the world, and to 
delight efpecially in nsritime fituations, or in marfhes, and 
ether watery places. near the fea-coatt. 

COLOCYNTHIS, Coroguintipa, Bitter Apple, in 
the Materia Medica. The colocynth is a {peciesof gourd 
(cucumis colocynthis, Linn.) brought from Aleppo and Cyprus, 
of a globular fhape, about the fize of the fit, white, 
fmooth, of a fungous texture, divided internally into large 
cells, which contain a numberof oblong feeds. 

The pulp, which is the part ufed medicinally, is intenfely 
bitter, naufcous, and acrid. It contains a remarkably large 
portion of mucilage, fo as to render flimy a confiderable 
quantity of water when boiled with it; and, on this ac- 
count too, the fpirituous tinture is too thick to pafs through 
a paper filter. 

The colocynth, taken in fubftance, without any mixture 
or preparation, is one of the molt violent purgatives that we 
are acquainted with, producing, when ina large dofe (that 
is, when more than eight or ten grains), very fevere griping 
pains, and often a difcharge of blood, and leaving for fome 
days fymptoms refembling thofe of dyfentery. Itis faid, too, 
to act upon the bowels when applied externally to the ab- 
domen. 


The aétivity of the colocynth renders it a valuable medi- 
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cine, when ufed with caution. Itis feldom or never em= 
ployed by itfelf, but is mixed with aloes, and other pur- 
gatives, and much adds to thcir efficacy. 

The only preparation of it retained in the London Phar- 
macopeeia, is the extract (extracdum colocynthidis compofitum 
olim ext. catharticum), which is prepared by. digelting in 
proof {pirit, colocynth, aloes, fcammony, and cardamom feeds, 
and afterwards evaporating the tincture to the proper con 
filtence. Thisis one of the moft certain and powerful pur- 
gatives we are acquainted with, and generally operates with- 
out much griping or inconvenience. It may be properly 
combined with calomel, if neceflary, or, in cafes of {palmo- 
dic pain of the bowels, with opium. 

Corocyntuis, in Botany. Tourn. Bauh. Pin. Ray. 
Moris. See Cucumis colocynthis—-Plum. See Tricuos- 
ANTHES amara. 

COLOCZA, in Geography, a town of Hungary, on the 
Danube, the fee of an archbifhop. This was formerly an 
important place, but it is now funk into decay, in confe- 
quence of repeated wars; 136 miles S.E. of Vienna. N. 
lat. 46° 33’. E. long. 18° 36’. 

COLODI, a town of Italy, in the republic of Lucca; 
7 miles from Lucca. 

COLOE, in Ancient Geography, a marth of Ethiopia, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, which, he fays, was the fource of the 
river A ftapus.—Alfo, a town, fituated, according to Ptolemy, 
in the interior of Ethiopia; but, according to Arrian, it was 
amaritime town, and carried on a confiderable commerce 
in ivory. 

COLOEPHRYGES, a people of Greece, in Bzotia, 
called alfo Anticondyles, according to Steph-Byz. 

COLOEPHRYX Mons, a mountain of Beotia. Hefy- 


chius. 


COLOES, Enli.Gheul, a lake of Afia Minor, in Lydia, 


according to Strabo; called Gigea by Homer. It was two 
leagues, or 40 ftadia, to the N.E. of Sardes. Diana, fur- 
named Coloéne, had a temple on the bank of this lake, fur- 
rounded by the tombs of the kings of Lydia, and, among 
others, that of Aliattes, defcribed by Herodotus, and com- 
pared by him with the grandelt works of the Babylonians 
and Egyptians. 

COLOGENBAR, a town of Afia, fituate near the Eu- 
phrates, and the town of Edeffa. 

COLOGNA, in Geography, atown of Italy, in the Pa- 
duan ; 15 miles from Vicenza. 

COLOGNE, Perer De, in Biography, a proteftant 
minifter at Metz, in the 16th century. He was born at 
Ghent, and educated at Paris, from whence, at the advice of 
Robert Stevens, he retired to Geneva, to avail himfelf of the 
inftruétions of John Calvin, who perfuaded him to devote 
his life to the work of the miniftry. He embarked in the 
proteftant caufe with great zeal and ardour, and the fuperi- 
ority of his talents above thofe of his contemporaries, res 
commended him to the peculiar friendfhip of Calvin and 
Beza. He commenced his minifterial funGtions at Metz, 
in the year 1558, where he continued in the exercife of them 
either openly, or from houfe to houfe, ina private way, 
during the reigns of Francis II. and Charles 1X. 
performance of his duty, he was occafionally fubjeéted to 
the miferies of imprifonment and exile, until the diiperfion of 
the proteltant church at Metz. in 1659. From this town 
he went to Heidelberg, where he undertook the charge of a 
congregation, and where he died while he was a young man, 
He was the author of fome original works, and tranflated 
others from the German into the French language, but, ag 
they were mottly on temporary {ubjeéts, it is not neceflary 
to enumerate them. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 
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CoroGnre, in Geography, an archi-cpifcopal electorate 
wf Germany, inthe circle of the Lower Rhine, divided into 
feveral diftri@ts by cther eftates, and deriving its name from 
‘the city of Cologne. It was a bifhopric in the year 314, 
and, in 799, was erected into an archbifhopric by Charle- 
magne. Inthe ancient contftitution of Germany, the arch- 
bifhop affumed the title of born legate of the holy fee, and 
arch-chancellor of the facred empire for Italy. Fle gave 
his vote after the eleCtor of Treves, and fat at the right 
hand of the emperor, at aflembiies held in his own diocefe, 
in-Gaul, or ia Italy. The metrepolitan charch, and chapter, 
which is compofed cf 25 canons, and 36 digniteries, are at 
Cologne. Since the French revo'uuon, and the fubfequent 
atrangement of its territories, Cologne is a diftrict of Roer, 
or Roor, comprehending 10 cantons, viz. Cologne, Berg- 
heim, Bruhl, Dormagen, Elfen, Juliers, Kerpen, Lechmch, 
Wayden, Zulpich, which include 294 communes, 1375 kili- 
ometres, and 137,215 inhabitants. Although this electorate 
¥s‘reckoned one of the moit fertile countries of Europe, the 
bigotry, ignorance, and idlenefs of its inhabitants, who are 
moftiy Roman Catholies, prevent its deriving thofe advan- 
tages from its productions, and particularly its commerce, 
which might reafonably be expected. 

Cotocye, the capital of the archbifhopric above 
mentioned, and formerly one of the free and imperial cities 
of Germany, in the circle of Weftphdia. It was taken 
poffeffion of by the French in 1794, and is now the capital 
of the diltriG& that bears its name in the French department 
of Roer, and is {aid to contain 38,844 inhabitants. Cologne 
is fituated, in the form of acrefcent, ou the banks of the 
Rhine, and fortified in the ancient manner; but its walls 
are in fo decayed and tottering a ftate, that they are inca- 
pable of affording it any defence. The whole of its length, 
along the river, 1s about 34 miles, two-thirds of which {pace 
is uninhabited ; feveral of the fquares and {treets more re- 
fembling a field, or an uncultivated garden, than parts of an 
inhabited city. In traverfing its environs one may obferve 
more than 150 miferable farm-houfes, with gardens, which 
furnifh the city with all forts of greens, butter, cheefe, milk, 

&c. The ttreets are narrow, winding, and gloomy, and 
molt of the houfes are very high, old, and ruinous ; and yet 
this city is faid to contain, within its compafs, more churches, 
chapels, and monafteries; than there are days in the year. 
The Roman Catholic univerfity {carcely merits the appellation, 
The number of beggars that difgrace its police is very great, 
and it is faid, that the propenfity to idlenefs, gluttony, and 
begging, which prevarls through the city and adjacent coun- 
try, is fanétioned and encouraged by the example of the dif- 
ferent orders of monks ; whofe chief obje& is to keep the 
people, who, with the exception of a few Proteltant families, 
are Roman Catholics, in a ftate of ignorance and fuperttition. 
Two thirds of the inhabitants are cither profeffed beggars, 
or ecelefiattics. The other third confilts of a few patricians, 
“mcrchants, and mechanics, on the produce of whofe exer- 
tions and indultry the rett live. 

Cologne, upon the whole, is at leaft two centuries 
behind ‘the other parts of Germany, with regard to im- 
provement in the arts and fciences, Although no city 
in Germany is more favourably fituated for commerce, the 
natural bigotry and idlenefs of the inhabitants lead them 
to forego the benefits which their fituation aords them ; and 
th-ir trade has dwindled away to the manufa@ure of a few 
ribbands, flockings, lace, and tobacco. The veffels that may 
be always fecn in the port of Cologne are very numerous ; 
the quay, more than 14 mile long, is continually crowded 
with thrps ; but the goods on board are almoft wholly the 
property of foreign merchants. Aboot a fortnight before 
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the fair at Frankfort begins, there is a great concourfe of 
thefe merchants at Cologne, who repair daily from thence 
to Frankfort, by means of two commodious veffels contain- 
ing from 150 to 200 paflengers, which perform this voyage 
every other day during the fair. The Jews were expelled from 
Cologne in the year 1485, and from that remote period not 
one of them has ever obtained leave to fettle there, or dared. 
even to enter the city without permiffion of the magiftrate, 
Under the old police, if a Jew came into the city, he was 
accompanied by a guard during his ftay, and cblized to pay 
a ducat for every hour of his continuance there. In the 
year 1618, the Proteftants were alfo expelled, but fome 
years after they ebtained permiffion to return. The magif- 
trates indeed gave them leave to ere&t a place of worthip, 
which was deftroyed by the infatuated mob as foon as it was 
finifhed. Since that event they have erected for themfelves 
feveral handfome churches at Miuilheim, three miles from 
Cologne, on the right bank of the Rhine, The trifling com- 
merce of Cologne has been confined to a few Proteftant 
families ever fince the period of their return, who, it is ob- 
ferved, are the only opulent inhabitants of the place. The 
wealth of the churches at Cologne, at lealt before it was 
taken poffeffion of by its new occupiers, was immenfe, par- 
ticularly that of the cathedral. ‘Thefe churches are re- 
pofitories of various relics that are held in high eftimation 
by the fuperttitious catholics. The theatre is a roomy 
building, but not elegant. The town-houle is an irregular 
ftone edifice, aukward and ina ruinous ftate. The arfenal 
occafions part of a very narrow ftreet; its contents are 
chiefly ancient arms, not proper for modern ufe; and the 
building itfelf is ina ftate of decay. The dealers of Nurem- 
berg and Aug{burg bring their toys in large quantities to 
Cologne for exportation to Holland, England, and America. 
The Spaniards and Portuguefe carry on a very profitable 
trade with them in both the Indies. The inhabitants of 
Cologne derive a very confiderable advantage from the im- 
portation of coals out of the adjacent countrics of Berg, the 
eleGtorate of Treves, the principalities of Saarbruck, and 
duchy of Dcuxponts, which come by the Saar down the 
Mofelle and the Rhine, and fupply the want of wood-fuel, 
that is very f{carce about Cologne. Some of thefe coals are 
round and large, and another fort confills of duft, which is 
mixed with clay and water,.and formed ivto {mall cakes, 
manufactured in fummer ; and which, being gradually harden~ 
ed by the heat of the fun, are ttored up in large magazines 
erected for that purpofe. Thefe coal-cakes are fold at 12 
ftivers (about ts. Englifh money) per hundred ; and it is 
faid, that 100 of them will go as far as three bufhels. Near 
this city fome pfeudo-volcanic remains have been traced, 
which are thought to be fuch as are mentioned by Tacitus 
at the clofe.of the 13th book of hiswAnnals, the effects of 
fubterranean fire which ravaged the country of the Juhones. 
N. lat. 50° 55’ 21”. E. long. 6° 55’. 

Cotocns, a town of France, in the department of Gers, 
and chicf place ofa canton, in the diftrict of Lombés; fix 
leagues E. of Auch. The place contains 769, and the 
canton 6096 inhabitants ; the territory comprchends 117£ 
kiliometres, and 17 communes. 

Corocne Larth, a {ubftance ufed in painting, as a wa- 
ter colour, much approaching to amber in its flru€ture, and 
ofa deep brown. It has generally been elteemed a genuine 
earth, but has been difcovered to contain a great deal of 
vegetable matter, and, indeed, it is a very fingular fub- 
ftance. 

It never conftitutes an entire ftratum in the earth, but is 
lodged among other ftrata in large flat detached maffes, 


It is moderately dry, while in the earth, and of a foft 
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crumbly texture. When dried, it is of adeep, dufky brown, 
of a very clofe, compaé, and fine texture, and very re- 
markably hight; itis of a {mooth, even iurface, dry, but not 
harfh to the touch, crumbles eafily to pieces between the 
fingers, and flichtly ftains the hands; it adheres firmly to 
the tongue, but not at all refembling the altringency of the 
boles, or any thing elfe of the mineral kingdom, but plainly 
refembling the tafle ofoak bark. It makes no effervefcence 
with acids ; ifthrown into water, it fwims on the furface, 
till thoroughly wetted ; and if brought into contact with 
burning coals, it takes fire and burns of itfelf, till reduced to 
yellowith ates. 

lt is eafy to difcern from this account, that, though this 
is generally efteemed an earth, and known to the world by 
no other name, it is no pure native foflil, but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and owes its origin to the 
yemains of wood which has been long buried in the earth. 
Tt is dug in Germany and France ; the quantities confumed 
in painting, in London, are brought from Cologne, where it 
is found very plentifully ; but our own kingdom is not with- 
cut it, it being found near Birmingham, andon Mendip hills 
‘in Somerfetfhire ; but what has been yet found there is not 
fo pure or fine, as that imported from Cologne. Hill’s Hit. 
of Foffils. p. 64. and Da Cofta’s Hift. of Foffils, p. 121. 

COLOGNOLI, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Tufcany ; 6 miles E. of Leghorn. 

COLOKITIA, or Koroxiria, a town of European 
Turkey, on the fouthern coa{t of the Morea, ina gulf to 
which it gives name; 25 miles S.E. of Mifitra. N. lat. 36° 
47’. Evlong. 22° 34’. 

COLOMAY, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Red 
Rouffia; 5 miles N.E. of Halecz. . 

COLOMBA, inthe Materia Medica. See Corumso. 

COLOMBEL, Nicoras, in Biography, a French 
painter who was born in 1646, at Sotteville near Rouen, 
and became the fcholar of Le Sueur, under whom he ftudied 
feveral years ; he then went to Italy, where he affiduoufly co- 
pied the works of Raffaelle and Nicolo Pouffin; but though 
he enjoyed every advantage of education, and laboured to 
form his ftyle upon the model of thofe great matters, the 
poverty of his genius ever appeared; and his pictures, 
though correétly drawn and carefully finifhed, generally 
wanted that elevation of thought and ftriking expreffion, 
which can alone give value to hiltoric painting. However, 
in 1682, he fent four pictures which he had painted at 
Rome to Paris, and thereby gained fufficient reputation to 
caufe his being chofen a member of the Academy upon his 
return to Paris in 1694. One of his moft efteemed pictures 
is an * Orpheus playing on his Lyre,’’ in the apartment of 
the menagerie in the royal palace. He died in the year 
1717. D’Argenville, 

COLOMBES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Paris, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltri& of St. Denys; 14 league N.W. of Paris. 

COLOMBEY, a town of France, in the department 
of the Meurthe, and chief place of acanton, in the diltri& 
of Toul; 15 miles S.W. of Nancy. The place contains 
858 and the canton 12,837 inhabitants; the territory im- 
cludes 315 kiliometres and 32 communes. 

COLOMBIEN, De, in Biography. See VaLenrine. 

COLOMBIER, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Upper Saone, and chief piace of a 
canton, in the diftri&t of Vefoul; four miles N. E. of 
Vefoul. 

Cotomaier, a town of Swifferland, in the principality 
of Neuchatel; two milesS.W. of Neuchatel. 

COLOMBIERE, Craupve De La, in Biography, a 
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celebrated French jefuit, was born near Lyons, in which 
city he profecuted his ftudies, devoting moft of his time to 
rhetoric and theology. Oi the former branch of fcience he 
became a profeilor, and in the latter he was diftinguithed as 
a popular and impreffive preacher. In this charaéter he was 
noticed at the court of the duke of York, afterwards 
James II. of England, being made chaplain and confeffor 
to the duchefs, until he was banifhed under fufpicion of 
being engaged ina confpiracy. He returned to his native 
country in the year 1682,, where he died at the age of 41. 
Colombiere pubitthed fix volumes of fermons, which are 
elegaut, pious, and fimple; they have been often reprinted. 
He publithed alfo a ‘* Colle&tion of Orations’” in Latin, 
delivered by the author as orofeflor of rhetoric; a volume 
of ‘‘ Moral Reflections ;”” two volumes of “ Spiritual Let- 
ters;’? and “A Syftem and Office for the Solemnity of the 
Worfhip of the Heart of Jefus,”? which the jefuits em- 
ployed a confiderable time in every Catholic country, asa 
powerful inftrument in favour of the papal cauie. Patru, 
a well known writer, defcribes Colombiere as one who tho- 
roughly underftood the niccit refinements of the French 
language. Nouv. Did. Hitt. 

COLOMBINI, Cosimo, an engraver of Florence, who 
engraved a great part of the portraits of painters inferted 11 
the magnificent work of the ‘*Mnfeum Florentinum.” 
He flourifhed about 1754. Strutt. Heinecken. 

COLOMBONI, Don Anciot Maria, a very cele- 
brated painter of miniature and natural hillory, was born at 
Gubbio in the year 1608, and ata very early period of life 
became a monk of the order of Mount Oliveto. He made 
confiderable progrefs in literature, and in the mathematics, 
and publifhed at Bologna, in the year 1669, a book on fun- 
dialling, entitled ‘* Pratica Gnomonica, ovyero Tavole, 
colle quali ciafcuno agevolmente puo far da fe gli Orologi da 
Sole.”? But he was not lefs admired for his miniatures, and 
for his excellent drawings of herbs, flowers, and birds, 
which he drew with fuch tafteand correctnefs, and finifhed 
with {uch extraordinary delicacy and foftnefs, that he was 
ftyled the Giovanni da Udine of his time, and the great 
Guercino ufed to call him the Raffaelle of his profeffion. 
He left two volumes of thefe drawings of birds, in which not 
only the beautiful colours and the delicacy of the plumage 
were admirably reprefented, but, what was more extraordi- 
nary, each appeared exaéily in the attitude moft ufual to it 
or molt characteriftic. He fpent great part of his life 
in Bologna, highly efteemed, and died in the place of his 
nativity in the year 1672. Baldinucci. 

COLOMBRARO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Bafilicata; 43 miles 5.S.W- of Turfi. 

COLOMIES, Paut, in Biography, was born at Ro- 
chelle ; he embraced the Proteltant religion, and followed 
his friend Ifaac Voffius into England, where he attached 
himfelf to the caufe of epifcopacy, and even attacked the 


party among whom he had been educated, ina work enti- ~ 


tled ** Theologorum Prefbyterianorum Icon,” which raifed 
him many enemies. He was, however, rewarded by being 
made librarian at Lambeth, and reader at the epifcopal 
French church in London. Here he died in January 1092, 
leaving the reputation of great fill in bibliography. He 
was author of ‘ Gallia Orientalis,’? in 4to. which was an 
account of Frenchmen eminent for oriental learning ; of a 
fimilar work refpecting Italy and Spain, with many others 
of confiderable note at tae time in which he flourifhed. Bayle. 

COLOMNA, Fasius. See Cotumna. 

COLON, in dnatomy, from xoiro:, hollow; is a name 
applied to the greater part of the large inteftine. See In- 
TESTINEs ‘or 
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Caron, in Grammar, a point, or charatter, formed thus 
(: ) ferving to mark a paufe, and to divide the members of 
a period. See Pointing. See alfo Periop, Comma, 
and SremMIcoLon. 

Grammanrians generally affign the ufe of a colon to be to 
mark the middle of a period ; or to concludea fenfe lefs per- 
fect than the dot, or period: but a fenfe lefs perfe& than 
the period, is an expreffion extremely vague and indeter- 
minate. 

Others fay, a colon is to be ufed when the fenfe is perfeat, 
but the fentence not concluded: but neitherits this fufficient.. 
ly clear and exprefs. Add to this, that in practice, our beft 
writers confound the colon with the femicolon. 

F. Buffter attempts to fix the ufe of the colon; but he 
does not much diltinguifh it from the femicolon: he pre- 
feribes the ufe of either, indifferently, and calls them bya 
common name, iniermediate pointings ; as being mediums be- 
tween the comma, and full point, or period. “Their ufe, 
according to this author, is to diftinguifh the fupernumerary 
members of a period. By fupernumerary members are 
meant fuch as the precedent ones do not raife any expe&a- 
tion of; 2. e. fuch parts as have indeed a dependence on 
what goes before, even though what goes before has a con:- 
plete fenfe, independent hereon: v. gr. “ the Auguftan age 
was fo eminent for good poets, that they have ferved as 
models to all others: yet did it not yield any good tragic 
poets ;” where the fupernumerary member, and the ufe 
of the colon, are obvious. The molt obvious and fenfible 
ufe of the colon, he adds, is, when the fupernumerary mem- 
ber is diltinguifhed by fome conjun@ion; as, ‘ notwith- 
flanding, however, but, except that, unlefs, inafmuch as, yet, 
fince, the rather as, provided that,”? &c. Some, indeed, 
ufe the colon in the middle of long periods, without any re- 
gard to fupernumerary members: which cuftom was pro- 
bably introduced to mark, that the breath is here to be taken 
almo(tas much as in a common period, in the place where 
the fupernumerary period commences. - But this, at beft, is 
arbitrary ; and the intermediate pointings may always be 
omitted ina period, if there be no fupernumerary member, 
i. e. if there be no fubfequent member, but what is expected 
from the precedent. As to the occafions where the colon 
is to be ufed, rather than the femicolon, there is nothing pre- 
cife to be faid of it; except thatthe colon fhews the fuper- 
numerary member more detached, and fets it at a greater 
dillance from the reft ; and therefore marksa longer paufe 
than the femicolon. ‘ 

Accordingly, it feems preferable to ufe the femicolon before 
conjunétions adverfative, reftrictive, conditional, &c. as, 
« neverthelefs, but, excepting that, however, otherwife, pro- 
vided that.” Again, where the fupernumerary phrafes not 
only fuppofe the precedent, but depend on» them for their 
regimen, and are, as it were, new parts thereof; there the 
femicolon feems preferable to the colon: v. gr. “ You are 
regardlefs of the goodnefs of God, who firft chofe you; a 
God whe is only jealous of your heart for your own happi- 
nefs ; a God who could be equally glorious in deftroying you 
by his jullice, as in faving you by his mercy.” Or thus: 
«© The difcourfe confifted of two parts; in the firft was 
fhewn the neceflity of fighting ; in the fecond, the advantages 
that would redound from it.”? But this difference, it mutt 
be owned, hasa dependence on fomething that influences all 
the points, and {ways the whole doctrine of punctuation; viz. 
the length, or fhortnefs, of the members and periods: for, 
when the phrafes are long, we point higher than when fhort. 

A later avthor, in an ingenious difcourfe, De Ratione 
Jnterpungendi,” marks the office of the colon, and its differ- 
ence from the femicolon, &c. more precifely ; a colon, on 
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his principles, ferves to diftinguifh thofe conjuné membere 
of a fentence, which are capable of being divided into other 
members, whereof one at leat is conjun@. Thus, in the 
fentence, ** 2s we cannot difcern the fhadow moving along 
the dial-piate, fo the advances we make in knowledge are 
only perceived by the diftance gone over;”? the two meima 
bers being both fimple, are only feparatea by a comma: 31 
this, ¢ as we perceive the fhadow to have moved, but did 
not perceive it moving ; fo our advances in underianding, 
in that they confift of fuch minute fteps, as are only per- 
ceivable by the diltance ;” the fentence being divided into 
two equal parts, and thofe conjunét ones, fince they include 
others, we feparate the former by a femicolon, and the lat- 
ter by commas: but in this, “ as we perceivethe thadow 
to have moved along the dial, but did not perceive it mov» 
ing ; and it appears the grafs has grown, though nobody 
ever faw it grow: fo the advances we make in knowledge, 
as they confift of fuch minute fteps, are only perceiveble by 
the diftance.”” The advancement in knowledge is com- 
pared to the motign of a fhadow, and the growth of grafs ; 
which compariton divides the fentence into two principal 
parts: but fince what is faid of the movement of the thadow, 
and likewife of the growth of grafs, contains two fimple 
members, they are to be feparated by a femicolon; confe 
quently a higher pointing is required to feparate them from 
the other part of the fentence, which they are oppofed to; 
and this is a colon. 

Bifhop Lowth obferves, that a colon diftinguifhes a mem- 
ber of a fentence, whether fimple or compounded, which 
of itfelf would make a complete fentence, and fo requires a 
greater paufe than a femicolon, yet is followed by an addr- 
tional part, making a more fuil and perfeét fenfe.” He adds, 
that a colon may be alfo ufed, when a femicolon has preced- 
ed, and a greater paufe is {till neceffary, though the fentence 
be incomplete ; and that it is commonly ufed, when an ex- 
ample, or a {pcech, is introduced. Introd. to Eng, Gram, 
ed, 1772. p. 207. 

COLONA, in Botany, Bofe. Nouv. Di&. Hift. Nat. 
Cavan. tab. 370. Clafs and order, polyandria monogynia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. five-leaved 5 leaves linear, coloured on the 
infide, caducous. Cor. Petals five, with a neGtarcous {cale 
atthe bafe. Stam. Filaments numerous, inferted into the 
top of a pentagonal column. if. Germ placed at the 
top of the column, in the centre of ‘the ftamens, tetragon- 
ous-globular ; ftyle longer than the ftamens; ftigma fir ple. 
Peric. Drupe globular, with four Wings, opening into four 
parts. Sceds oval, two in each divifion of the drupe. Near- 
ly allied to Grewia, and differing chiefly in the ftru€@ture of 
the pericarp. 

Sp. C. dentata. A tree. 
oval, toothed, very large. 
folitary racemes, which fometimes form a panicle. 
tive of the Philippine iflands. 

COLONES, in’ Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Miner, 
in the Troade, placed by Strabo at the diftance of 140 
ftadia from Ilium, in the territory of Lampfacus ; it was 
a colony of Milefians.—A Ifo, a town of the fame name, placed. . 
by Strabo near Chryfa; by d’Anville, S. of Troas.—Alfo, 
a town, mentioned by Anaximenes, cited by Strabo, and 
placed in Erythrea—Alfo, a town of Greece, in Meffenia, 
according to Ptolemy; now Gri/fo.—Alfo, a town of Greece, 
inthe Phocide.—Alfo, the ame of a rock, on the bank of. 
the Thracian Bofphorus, over-againit the Cyanwan iflands, 
at the entrance of the Euxine fea.—Alfo, a town of Greece, i 
in Theffaly.—A lfo, a promontory near the river Lycus. 

COLONEL, the officer who has the chief cammand of 
a regiment of horfe, foot, dragoons, or artillery, The lieu. 

C2 tenant. 


Leaves alternate, almoft {efile, 
Flowers reddifh, in axillary, 
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¢enant-colonel commands it in chief in the abfence of the 
colonel, to whom he is fubordinate, as the other officers are 
in like manner to him, when he is prefent. 

% Covonen of a regiment of horfe, is the firlk officer in it, 
and commands it when prefent. His duty conlilts chicfly 
in keeping the regiment complete; in having it compofed 
of men and horfes that are fit for fervice; in taking care to 
have them well exercifed and inftruéted in the different evo- 
lutions, fo that they may be able, on all oceafions, to 
form themfelves fuitably to the ground they occupy or act 
on, or to the maaner in which they may with cither to make 
or receive an attack. In Trance, Spain, and fome other 
fouthern nations of Europe, colonels of horfe have been ufual- 
ly called maétres de camp. But in Germany, and molt north- 
ern nations, they are called ritmesfiers. : 

Coronet of dragoons. His principal fun@ions are the 
fame as thofe of a colonel of horfe. But he ought to be alfo 
in fome mealure acquainted with the duties of a colonel of in- 
fantry, as his men are liable to act either mounted or dif- 
mounted. ! ‘ 

Coronet of foot, or infantry. His funtions are more 
extenfive and diverfified than thofe of a colonel of horfe, as 
the infantry are employed for a greater variety of purpofes, 
and on a greater diverfity of fervices. Colonels of infantry 
fhould be well acquainted with fortification, and with field- 
engineering (which, however, they feldom or ever are) 5 
fince {uch a thorough and comprehentive knowledge of their 
principles, as enables an officer to apply them expeditioufly 
and judicioufly, is the belt and fafelt guide to the proper 
formation and arrangement of troops in various fituations, 
and to the advantageous occupation of ground and pofitions. 
A colonel of infantry fhould be particularly careful to main- 
tain union and harmony among his officers, and contentment 
among his men; to acquire the eftecm and confidence of 
both, and to make himfelf be refpeéted by them; to which 
nothing contributes more than a fteady, uniform, and im- 

artial enforcement of fubordination and difcipline. He 
thould likewife be peculiarly attentive to the health and 
comfort of his men. 

Coronet of Ariillery ; the commander of abattalion of 
artillery. His duties, when properly underftood and attend- 
edto, are various and laborious, both in war and peace, and 
require, in order to be well performed, not only abilities, 
but alfo application, knowledge, and experience. He oughit 
to be an able mathematician and mechanic, and fhould be ac- 
quainted with all the duties of an engineer, that are connect- 
cd with the ufe and application of artillery in different fitu- 
ations, and to different purpofes; the conftruction of batteries, 
platforms, field-works, the occupying of pofitions with ar- 
tillery, to the beft advantage, both as to direct and flanking 
fires, &c. Whatever fituation he may be placed in, or on 
whatever fervice he is going, he fhould undertlaud thorough- 
ly what nature and fpecies of ordnance is belt adapted to it. 
He fhould be acquainted with all the belt and molt ufeful 
experiments, that have been made with artillery in the differ- 
ent nations of Europe; he fhould know the ereatelt diftance 
at which walls can be battered in breech effe€iua'ly ; the 
different charges of powder, beft adapted for different fer- 
vices, and diflerent diftances.. And he fhould not only be 
well acquainted with the wide differences between the ranges 
of cannon-fhot and fhells in the air, and thofe which the para- 
bolic theory gives for them ia vacua, but alfo be able to ap- 

roximate, nearly to the truth, the diftances to which pro- 
jeGiiles will go in the air, thrown with given charges of 
powder, and given degrees of elevation. In thort, he ought 
to know a variety of things, which few officers of artillery 
aétually do know. 
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Coronet of Engineers. See the art‘cle Evcinese. 

Coroner, Lieutenaat, is, as has been already obferved 
the fecond officer belonging tow regiment, and commands it 
in the abfence of the colonel. 

Cotontny General of the French Infantry, or Covontn. 
General a Infasterie Francoife: an appointment of great 
truft and authority, which took its birth, or originated, un- 
der Francis I. in 1544. It became an immediate gift of 
the crown, under Henry III.in rg84. Et was at- lah fup- 
prefled, becaufe it gave too mary prerogatives, and too much 
power to the perfon who was invelted with it. Undes 
Louis XV. however, it was re-cltablifhedin 17156, in favour 
of Louis, the firft duke of Chartres. “Ehis officer hed oria 
ginally the right of nomination to evcry commiffion and 
place of truft inthe infantry. He could oder courts mar- 
tial, and enforce the fentences awarded by thm, without 
any fufpenfion of his power in that refpeét. by an appeal to 
a fuperior tribunal; and he had a company in every regie 
ment of infantry, which was called the colonel generai’s 
company. 

Corone Général d’ Infanterie de Suiffes et Grifoxs. This 
appointment was not held of the crown 3 but it was almott 
always given toa prince. It took its rife is right of office 
under Charles IX. in favour of the fon of the conltable of 
Montmorency, killed at the battle of St. Denis. All the 
Swifs and Grifon troops were fubordinate to the colonel 
general, the company des cent Suife de la garde excepted. 
He appointed colonels and captains. The fovereigns at 
laft affumed, or refumed, this right of nomination. But he 
fill retained the right of naming and prefenting to the king 
the officers of the nation, to be included in the promotion 
of general officers, and enjoyed feveral other prerovatives. 

Coronet Général de la Cavalerie legére et étrangére. This 
charge, or employment, was created in right of office under 
Charles IX. It was, however, known before his time, in 
1449, under the title of “ capitaine general de la cavalerie 
Albanoife.”? Under Louis XITL. there were two fuch co- 
lonels general, one of the French cavalry, and the other of 
the German cavalry. ‘Though thefe general officers enjoy- 
ed great honours and prerogatives, the generals of the Ro- 
man cavalry, under the emperors, were perfons of {till great- 
er importance. TF orthey had the fame auchority over the 
troops and militia, that the kings and diétators had. The 
emperors treated them in their regu’ations and conftitutions,, 
as feignors of the higheft rank, eminence, magnificence, 
and celebrity. They enjoyed aw authority almoit abfolute, 
over all military people. 

Cotone. General dss Dragons, eolonel general of dia- 
goons. ‘This appointment was created in 1688, by Louis 
XIV. It was, like the preceding ones, favoured with an 
attribution of great honours and particular prerogatives. 

Coronet de Troupes Légéres, colonel of light troops. 
This officer onght to be well inftru&ed, both by fludy and 
experience, in the art of petty warfare, and the management 
of detachments. For, as he is almott always refponfible 
for the corps confided to his charge, and forced to take ad- 
vanced pofitions i an enemy’s country, he is of confequerce 
the more expofed to be furprifed, taken, or at leaft beaten, 

COLONELLE, Compsente, the firlt company in a 
French regiment. 

COLONI, Avan, called the Old, in Biography, a paint- 
er who was born at Rotterdam, in 1634, but afterwards re- 


fided and died in London, in 1685. The fubjeéts of his” 


pictures were generally wakes, country fairs, rural fubjects, 
and cattle ; befides which, he made feveral copies from the 
pictures of the Baffans, with fuccefs. He had a fon called 
Avriax Corons the young, who received inftructions. 

from 
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from his brother-in-law, Van Diet, in addition to the leflons 
beftowed on him by his father. He frequently painted the 
figures in the landfcapes of Van Dicit, as well as in thofe of 
other matters ; and fometimes imitated the touch of Salvator 
Rofa. At other times he produced pictures of hiftory, but 


tore generally thofe of cattle, converfations, oy landfcapes. - 


Adrian died in the year 1701, aged 33. Pilkington. 

Cotont, Cape, in Geography, lies on the W. coat of 
Afiatic Turkey, N. of the guif of Smyrna. N,. lat. 29°. 
E: long. 26° 36’. ; 

COLONIA, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal town of 
Afia, under the metrepolis of Sebafte; fituate in the firft 
Armenia, and called alfu Taxara.Alfo, an epifcopal town 
of Afia, in Cappadocia.—Ailo, a town of Italy, in Etruria. 
—Alfo, a town of the Ifle of Albion, in the route from 
Londinium to Lugwallium ad Vallum, between Cefaromagus 
znd Villa Fauftini, according to the Itinerary of Antonine. 
Although our antiquarians are divided about the fituation 
of Colonia, it feems, epon the whole, to be moft probable 
that ic was at Colcheft-r, on the river Colne, from whence 
it derived its name.—Allo, a town of the Damnii, according 
to Ptolemy, which fome, as Camden and Baxter fuppofe, 
to have been Coldingham in the Mers, but which was more 
probably fituated at or near Lanark, in Clydefdale. See 
CoLpINGHAM. q : 

Coronta, in Geography, a town of Iftria; five miles S.S.E. 
of Rovigno, ; ; 

Coxronia Agrippina Ubiorum, in Ancient Geography, a 
town feated on the banks of the Rhine; now Cotocne. 
Jt was built by the Ubii, when they left Germany to efta- 
blih themfclves in Gaul. Agrippina, the mother of Nero, 
fised a colony of veterans in this place, and gave it her 
name in honour of the place of her birth. 

Cotonia Lqucfiris, a town of Gallia Belgica, affigned by 
Pliny to the Helvetians ; but by Ptolemy to the Sequani. 
The Itinerary of Antonine marks it under the name of 
* Equettris,” between Bautas and Lacu Lavfanio. It was 
alfo called .“ Noiodunus,”? or ‘* Nividunum ;”’ but when it 
became colony, the Romans called it ‘* Colonia Equeltris.”? 
Iris now Nin. 

Cotonia F/avia, the town called Czsarra of Palefine. 

Cotonia Fulia, a town and Roman colony of Germany; 
now Bonn. , 

Cotonia Fulia Celfa, a town of Spain, which was a Ro- 
man colony ; now a village called Xed/z. 

Coronra Fulia Hifpella, 2 town and Roman colony of 
Ktaly, in Umbria; now Spello. 

~Coronta Marcia, a town of Spain, which had the title of 
Roman coiony ; now Marchana. 

Coxonta Senenfis, atowa of Italy, in Etruria, which was 
a Roman colony ; now Sienne. f 

Coronia Septimanorum Funiorum, a town of Gaul, with 
the title of colony ; now Beziers. 

Coronia Trajana, now Koln, or Keln, was fituated 
at a {mall diftance from the Rhine, and about a mile from 
Cleves. f 

Coronia Ulpia, is now Cleves, which fee. 

COLONIDES, called Colone, by Ptolemy, a town of 
Meffenia, feated on an eminence on the coaft which bore 
northwards to the weft of the gulf of Meffenia. Its inha- 
bitants are faid to have been conduGed under the direGtion 
of an oracle, by a perfon named Colonus, from Attica to 
this country. In procefs of time they affumed the manners 
and language of the Dorians. The mountain Temathea, 
called by Paufanias Temathia, commenced towards Colonis, 
and extended itfelf towards the north-welt, as far as mount 


Egaleus. 
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COLONIS, an ifland of Greece in the Argolic gulf, ac- 
cording to Plmy. 

COLONNA, Giov. Paoto, Maeftro di Capella di San 
Petronio di Bologna, in Biography, was the fon of Antonio 
Colonna, alias “del Corno, a celebrated organ builder of 
Brefcia. He compofed but few operas; inde:d, we know 
of but one, Amilcar in Cipro, for the theatre of Bologna, 
1692; but he publifhed about the latter end of the lat 
century many excellent works for the church, of which P. 
Martin has given a lft, to the amount of twelve, in the fecond 
volume of his Hiftory of Mufic. 

It was the opinion of the Jate Dr. Boyce, that Colonna 
was Handel’s model for chorufes accompanied with many 
inftrumental parts, different from the vocal. But it muft, 
however, be owned, that Handel has greatly furpeffed his 
model in energy, fire, and vigour of genius. The pfalms of 
Colonna in cightreal vocal parts, publifhedat Bolognain 1694, 
have been very juftly admired for their mafterly compofition. 
Paolucci has inferted the hymn, * Pange lingua,” fet in 
plain counterpoint of four pairs by him, in a manner fufR- 
ciently fimple and fyllaBic for the moft zealous reformers of 
church mufic. His “ Sacre Jamentationi della fettimana 
fanta, a voce fola,” publifhed 1689, contain many pleafing 
and elegant fragments of pathetic recitative, which we fhould 
have admired much more if we had not previoufly been ac- 
quainted with the works of Cariffimi, who had anticipated 
not only atl the thoughts of Colonna in this {pecies of mulic, 
but almoft all thofe of every compofer of the prefent century. 
The airs of thefe lamentationi are too fhort to make much 
impreffion on the hearer. 

Colonna had a controverfy with Corelli in 1685, concern- 
ing the confecution of fifths in the firft movements of the 
third fonata of his Operazda. Every lover of mufic will be 
forry that the charge againft Corelli fhould be well: founded; 
butit muft be owned that the bafe is indefenfible in the paf- 
fage which has been condemned by Celonna, and was not 
likely to have paffed uncenfured, even in an age much more 
licentious than that of Corelli. 

Antimo Liberati, with shom Colonna was in correfpon- 
dence at the time of this controverfy, feems tu defend Co- 
relli’s violation of the known rule againft the confecution of 
fifths, in a letter written 1685, * Sopra un feguito di quinte,’” 
in which he reafons thus: ‘ If a quaver reft, or even a fe- 
miquaver, were not fuflicient to fatisfy the rule agairdt fifths 
and eighths, a compofer writing in many parts would have 
very narrow limits for the expaniion of his genius and fancy, 
or for varying the harmony.”’ But with due refpeG for the 
authority of Antimo Liberati, and with peace to the 
afhes of the gentle Corelli, the paflage is unwarrantable, 
and feems the more inexcufable, as feveral better bafes were 
eafy to find, without altering his defign, or deitroying the 
effe& of his trebles. It appears that the excellent theoriiE 
Berardi had a reverence for the profeffional erudition of Co- 
lonna, by his dedicating to him the feventh chapter of his 
«© Mifcellenea Muficale.’? 

Coronna, Micware Ancero. See AncetLo. 

Coronna, Maxc-Anrowty, bore arms from an early age 
in the fervice of the Spaniards, and rofe to great military re~ 
putation, He was appointed by pope Pius V. general of 
his galleys, and ferved in the famous battle of Lepanto, 
gained againft the Turksia 1571. Ou his return. he pope 
honoured him with a triumphal entry after the manner of 
the ancient Roman conquerors. He pofleffed feveral high 
civil pofts, as conftable of Naples, and viccroy of Sicily, and 
died in Spaia in 1584. Moreri. é 

Cotonna, Ascanto, was fon a! Mare Antonio, and edu- 
cated under his father’s roof by the celebrated se 
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“He accompanied his father into Spain, and ftudied at the 
univerfities ef Alcala and Salamanca. Philip II. gave him 
aw abbacy, and he was made carding! by Sextus V. At the 
death of the king his patron, he delivered a faneral oration, 
which he printed. He was himfelf a promoter of literature, 
and colleGed a magnificent library. ving to his great 
fiilkia canonical law, and the fupport which he gave to the 
claims of the Catholic king, he was made viceroy, of Catalo- 
nia. | He afterwards wrote a canonical defence of the pope’s 
condu@ in bis difpute with the republic of Venice. This 
and fome other letters and harangues he publifhed, and died 
at Rome in 1608. Moreri. 

Cotosna, Fazrus. See Corumna. 

Coronna, Francisco, was born about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, probzbly at Venice, and entered young 
into the order of Dominicans, The work by which he is 
chiefly known is ‘¢ Hypnerotomachia di Poliphilo,”” which 
ficnifies the combat of Love in a dream, and ihe Lower of Polia. 
It coniilts cf fable, hiftory, allegory, archite€ture, mathema- 
tics, &e. ard is written in a languag@scompounded of words 
taken from fix or feven different languages. It was printed 
by Aldus in 1499, anda French tranflation was publifhed 
in 1546, and has been feveral times re-printed. The original 
and tranflation have been in great requeft among collectors 
of beaks, as well on account of theie fcarcity, as for the 
fake of the beauty of the numerous weoden cuts with which 
the work is decorated. Colonna died at an advanced age, at 
Venice, in the year 1527. 

Coronna, Prospero, a diftinguifhed military command- 
er, was younger fon of Anthony prince of Salerno, and 
born about the year 1452. He engaged in the fervice of 
Ferdinand king of Naples, aud after his death, in that of 
Charles VIII. king of France.. When that prince undertook 
the conqucit of Naples, Colonna, with his couiia Fabritio, 
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reudercd him fome fignal fervices, but upon a change of po-- 


lities, they returned to’ their former allegiance. Profpero 
affitted in the recovery of the kingdom of Naples; he was 
at the battles of Barletta and Garigliano, at which the 
French were worfted ; and he fignalized his valour and con- 
du& at a variety of fieges and other military aGtiions. In the 
year 1515, while attempting to defend the paflage of the 
Aline againft the French, he was made prifoner, and carried 
to France, but being liberated, he refumed his profeffion in 
order to revenge the dilgrace that attached to him while a 
captive. He died ia 1523, aged feventy-one, leaving be- 
hind him a very high charaéter as a general; he was rather 
prudent and cautious than formed for remarkable enterprifes, 
Though flow and inaétive, he was, by conftart vigilance, 
generally fecured from furprife. He was the friend and pa- 
tron of learned men. Moreri. Robertfon’s Hitt. ch. v. 
vol. ii. 

CoroxnaA, Pompeo, was brought up by his uncle Prof- 
pero, and deltined by him for literary purfuits. The young 
man inclined to the profeffion of arms, and diftinguithed 
himfelf asa military man til he was compelled to affume the 
ecclefiaftical charaéter. He was made bifhop of Rietti, and 
obtained many lucrative berefices. He was, however, little 
attentive to the duties of his facred office, and fo regard- 
lefs of the decorum that ought to be attached to it, that he 
accepted a challenge, and tore his caflock to pieces that he 
might not be prevented from fighting. Qn a falfe report of 
the death of pepe Julius II. in 1512, Pompeo jomed in 
railing the cry of liberty, and took poffeffion of the ca- 
pitol. For this he was deprived of his benefices, but by 
the interelt of bis uncle, matters were again accommcdated, 
and in 1517, he was elevated to the rank of cardinal. Still, 
however, inclined to tu:bulent meafures, his coudud gave 
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his enemies the opportunity of charging him with the inten. 
tion of putting the pope to death, in order that he might 
fuceeed to that high dignity; he was accordingly deprived 
of his offices, 11 which he was reinftated on account of fome 
important fervices which he rendered to the reigning pontiff. 
He was afterwards viceroy of Naples, where he died in 1532. 
He was efteemed a patron of litcrature, and wrote a poem 
<¢ De laudibus mulierum,” chiefly in praife of Vittoria Co- 
Jonna. Moreri. Robertfon’s Hilt. ch. v. vol. ii. 
Cotonna, Vittoria, a learned lady and poetefs, was 
born at Marino in r4go. At theage of feventeen, fhe mar- 
ried Ferdinand Francis D’ Avalos, marquis Pefcara, who, by 
her influence, was. diffuaded from accepting the kingdom of 
Naples, which was offered him after the victory of Pavia, 


‘in order to detach him from the fervice of the emperor ” 


Charles V. After his death, which happened in 1525, fhe 
lived in retirement, devoting herfelf to poetry ; fhe kept up, 
with much credit to herfelf, a friendly and learned corre- 
{pondence with fome of the molt celebrated literary charac- 
ters of the age. In 1541, fhe retired to the monaftery at 
Orvieto, and from thence fhe went to St. Catharine in Vi- 
terbo, but in 1547, fhe returned to Rome, where fhe died. 
Her poems have pafied through many editions, and have 
been printed with the commentaries of learned men. Moreri. 

Coronna, in Geography, a town of European Turkey 
in Dalmatia; 24 miles N. of Spalatre.—Alfo, a town of 
Italy, in the Campagna di Roma; 12 miles from Rome.— 
Alfo, a cape of Naples, on the E. coalt of Calabria Ultra. 
N. lat. 39° 6’. E. long. 179267 

COLONNADE, the name given to any range of in- 
fulated columns. See Portico. wilene 

COLONNE, in Geography, a town of France, ia the 
department of the Jura, and chicf place of a canton in the 
ditlné of Pohiony ; 2 leagues W.N.W. of Poligny. 

COLONNI, a cape on the coait of the Morea, in the. 
Mediterrancan. N. lat. 37°32’. E. long. 24°11’. : 

COLONOSSIS, in Ancient Geography, a place of Afia, 
in Lycaonia. 

COLONSAY, in Geography, one of the iflands of 
Scotland, called the Hebrides. It belongs to Argyllhire, 
and as it is feparated from Oranfay, merely by a narrow 
channel, which is dry at low water, Colonfay and Oran- 
fay may be confidered but one ifland. Although the emi- 
nences of the former cannot corretly be termed mountairs, 
they are high, rugged, and’covered with heath. The ara- 
ble land, which confifts of about 3000 acres, produces 
early and tolerable crops, as the foil is light and mixed with 
fand along the fhores; part of this land has lately been con- 
verted into pafture, and numbers of black cattle are fed on 
the two ifles. A monaftery of Ciltertian monks formerly 
flourifhed in Colonfay, and the remains of the walls of the 
abbey gave place fome years paft to a farm houfe; a priory 
attached, ftood in Oranfay, where the ruins ftill remain, 
and are confidered fuperior to any other religious building 
in the Hebrides, with the fingle exception of Icolmkill; 
there are befides fragments of {everal chapels in Colonfay. 
The inhabitants make large quantities of kelp from the fea- 
weed found on the coait; and the banks which furround the 
iflands produce plenty of fine coral. The population is efti- 
mated at about 720, and the duke of Argyll is the princi- 


_ pal proprietor. : 


Cotonsay, Littl, an ifland, and one of the Hebrides, 
fituated between Gometra and Staffa. There are feveral {pe-_ 
cimens of bafaltic pillars in the Leffer Colonfay, but it has 
ra other inhabitants than one family who attend a few 

n€ep. 

COLONUM, a place of Greece, in Attica. Here was 

a forett 


COLONY. 


a foreft confecrated to the Eumenides. Sophocles, accord- 
ing to Suidas, was born in this place. 

COLONUS, an hufbandman, or villager, who was 
bound to pay yearly a certain tribute, or at certain times of 
the year, to plow fome part of the lord’s land; and from 
hence comes the word clown, who is called by the Dutch door. 

COLONY, Cotonia, is properly a number of perfons 

of all fexes and conditions, tranfported into a remote pro- 
vince, with a view of remaining there, and forthe purpofe 
of cultivating and inhabiting it; but among commercial na- 
tions, the term is ufed in a larger but lefs proper fenfe, and 
applied to the temporary refidence of merchants and agents 
in another country. he word colony originally fignified 
no more thana farm, i.e. the habitation of a peafant, co- 
/onus, with the quantity of land fufficient for the fapport of 
his family; ‘* quantum colonus unus arare  poterat.’ 
It is derived from the Latin word colo, I till or cuitivate ; 
hence colonus, a hufbandman, and colonia, abody of farmers, 
fent to cultivate the ground in a diftant country, and, by 
metonymy, the place itfelf. From the Latin the word has 
paffed, with fearcely any alteration, into the modern lan- 
guages of the weft of Europe. 
_ We may diftinguifh, generally, four kinds of colonies; viz. 
t. Thofe that ferve to eafe or difcharge the inhabitants of a 
country, where the people are become too numerous, fo that 
they cannot any longer conveniently fubfift together. 2. Thofe 
eltablifhed by victorious princes and people, in the middle of 
vanquilhed nations, to keep them in awe and obedience. 3. 
‘Thofe that are formed by emigrants, driven from their native 
country by oppreffion and perfecution to feek a foreign fet- 
uement, and to fublilt firlt by agriculture, and afterwards 
by commerce. 4. Thofe that may be called ‘* colonies of 
commerce ;’’ becaufe trade is the fole occafion and object of 
them. 


_ To the frf clafs we may refer the colonization which took. 


place in the earlier ages of the world, and which ferved to 
diffeminate the human race, firit through the various regions 
of the eatt, and afterwards through other more remote parts 
of the globe. At this early period colonization was of 
courfy more frequent than it is at prefent. The increafe of « 
tribe beyond the limits of a comfortable fubfiltence upon 
the lands which were occupied, would be a fufficient motive 
for inducing the younger members of the fuciety to remove 
from the profpect or adtual preflure of want, to fome un- 
occupied territory. Some authors, however, are of opinion 
that foon after the deluge, when the defcendants of Noah 
became numerous, a divifion of the ancient continent and its 
adjacent iflands was made, probably by lot, among the 
heads of the feveral families. [his opinion feems to be in 
fome meafure fupported by the authority of Moles, who 
fays, (Gen. x.) on mentioning the children of Eber, that 
the name of one of them was ‘ Peleg’’ (divifion), for in 
his days was the earth divided.”? (See Dispersion.) How- 
ever this be, the gradual extenfion of the habitations of 
mankind muit have correfponded with their increafe; and 
it feems to have been unreltrained by claims made upon the 
uncultivated fpots. But this unlimited rizht of dilperfion 
has long fince ceafed in molt parts of the world; and hence 
it has become neceflary for colonilts, who feek new fcenes 
for their labours, either to unite with the natives as friends, 
or to fubdue them by conqnett, if the colony is founded 
upon hoftile principles. At a fubfequent period, the differ. 
ent ftates of ancient Greece, fuch were Athens, Sparta, 
Corinth, and Argos, poflefled territories of very limited ex- 
tent; and the increale of population gave rile to various 
emigrations from all thofe itates. The colonies of the 
Dorians reforted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which, in 


the times preceding the foundation of Rome, were inha» 
bited by barbarous and uncivilized nations; thofe of the 
Tonians and Eolians, the two other great tribes of the 
Greeks, to Afia Minor and the iflands of the /Ezeaa 
fea, the inhabitants of which feem at that time to have 
been pretty much in the fame ftate as thofe of Sicily 
and Italy. The emigrations now mentioned, and fome 
others of a fimilar nature, were undertaken by private indi- 
viduals, with no authority from the government; and as 
they were generally directed towards ditant and tranfmarine 
fettlements, they retained but a flight conneGion with their 
original countries. he parent ilate, indeed, confidered 
the colony as a child, at ail times entitled to great favour 
and afliftance, and owing in return much gratitude and re- 
{peét; but, moreover, confidered it as an emancipated child 
over whom no dire authority or jurifdiGion was claimed. 
The colony fettled its own form of government, enacted 
its own laws, elected its own magifrates, and made 
peace or war with its neighbours as an independent ftate, 
which had no occafion to wait for the approbation or con- 
fent of the parent city. The colonifts, indeed, remembered 
the land of their fathers with filial affe¢tion and re{peét ; 
they honoured its gods, by offerings of firft-fruits to their 
temples; they retained a predilection for its cuftoms and 
laws, as well as its religion and language; they yielded to 
its citizens the place of diftinGion at public games, and to 
its priefls the holy honour of firtt infpe&ting the entrails of 
facrifices. Th war they generally followed the fortunes of the 
metropolis, as allies upon equal terms; but as they were 
perfectly, independent, received no protection from her, 
and often equalled her in refources, they always refufed to 
come:forward as auxiliaries, when unfair terms were pro- 
pofed’ Thus, the Sicilian colonies refufed to admit an Athe- 
nian army-into their territories, for the purpofe of reiting, 
on an expedition; and, in the Perfian war, the republic of 
Syracufe, when intreated by the Lacedzmonians to aid the 
common caufe, refufed to fend any affittance, unlefs their 
chief magiftrate, Gelon, were allowed to command :the 
united forces. Sometimes the parent country, confcious of 
her fuperiority and ftrength, attempted to exaGt from the 
colonies, as matter of right, the ufual marks of filial attach- 
ment. Thus, Corinth was defpifed by her colony.at Cor- 
cyra, for her inferiority of wealth and trade; and fhe en- 
deavoured to obtain by force, the ufual tokens of remem- 
brance. The colonifts appealed to Athens, who took their 
part, and retained them as ufeful allies, efpecially during the 
Peloponnefian war. Potidza, another Corinthian fettlement, 
took the part of Athens, until her impolitic tyranny 
urged it to throw off the yoke, and appeal to Sparta and 
Corinth. -Aftera long and fevere ftruggle, the Athenians 
were fuccefsful ; fent new colonies to occupy the confifcated 
and vacant lands; continued their oppreflive government ; 
and retained their dominion over Potidea, until the juvation 

of Philip. When the progrefs of Cyrus expofed the A liatic 

colonies of Grecce to extreme danger, they in vain applied to . 


| Sparta for affiftance ; and, being foon conquered by the Perfian 


monarch, they remained in fubje@tion, until the vidtories of 
Piatee and Mycale re{tored them to freedom ; but defpair- 
ing of long maintaining their independence, they formed a 
{trict alliance with Athens, who availed herfelf of the op- 
portunity of a general alarm, to propofe an univerfal con- 
tribution from all her colonies and allies, for the great pur- 
pofe of refitting the Perfian power. We might cite many 
other inftances to exemplify the independence of the Grecian 
colonies on the ftates from which they originated. Never- 
thelefs, the benefits in point of civilization refulting to bar- 
barous countries from colonies of private adventurers, mi- 
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grating from eountries more advanced in the knowledge of 
thofe arts which meliorate the condition of human life, 
have entailed honour on thofe who imparted them, and 
claimed returns of refpe&t and gratitude from thofe on 
whom they were beftowed. From this mode of coloniza- 
tion, reciprocal advantages have been derived. ‘The natives 
already in poffeffion of the country, to which colonies have 
migrated, are benefited by the introdu&tion of new arts ; 
while, at the fanse time, the adventurers reccive the reward 
of their knowledge, valour, and condu&, by the fuperior 
degree of influence which they acquire beyond what they 
would have pofleffed if they had remained in their own 
country. [hus individual adventurers, who have fitted out 
expeditions at their own charge, and condacied colonies to 
a permanent fettlement by their own fkill and valour, have, 
in fome memorable inflances, attained even to fupreme au- 
thority. This feems to have been the cafe with regard to 
the colonies anciently eftablifhed by /Bgialeus in Sicyon, by 
Inachus in Argos, by Cecrops in Attica, by Janus in Italy, 
and by Cadmus at Thebes in Greece. From the veneration 
in which the memory of thefe adventurers, who were 
moftly of Egyptian origin, were held, it is evident that 
they had imported into the countries where they fet- 
tled great and important improvements. The great lite- 
rary renown which Athens acquired in progrefs of time 
has rendered us better acquainted with its early hiftory ; 
fo that we can form fome idea of its primitive laws. The 
regulation of the connexion between the fexes is recorded as 
being due to Cecrops ; from whence fome etymologilts, as 
Euftathius, deduce the origin of the appellation digu-, by 
which he was diftinguifhed. The collection of the inhabi- 
tants into towns and villages, is faid to have been an im- 
provement of his immediate fucceffors, whe, it is probable, 
alfo introduced the regulation of local jurifdiétions, and the 
divifion of the land in property among the then exilting 
heads of families, to be inherited by their defcendants. 
This feems to be, in fact, the main foundation of perfect 
civilization, by introducing this inequality of condition, as 
fome of the families increafed or pro{pered more than others, 
which, notwith{ftanding the reveries of fome fpeculative po- 
jiticians, is abfolutely neceffary to civilized life. This 
mode of colenization is feldom attempted in more modern 
times, becavfe the maritime nations of Europe have laid 
claim to all heathen lands which their fubjeéts difcovered, and 
have prevented even their own fubje&s from endeavouring 
to ameliorate the condition of thefe countries, by attempting 
the formation of independent Chriftian flates. The Jefuits 
had, indeed, formed a confiderable eltablifhment for the im- 
provement of the natives in South America; but it gave 
umbrage to the Portuguefe government, and the ne- 
gle& of military affairs rendered the overthrow an eafy 
undertaking. The Moravian brethren have fimilar fet- 
tlements in the moft northern parts of America and Eu- 
rope, where the inhofprtality of the climate is fuch, that 
the country is not worth contending for. ‘The eftablilh- 
ment of the Macedonian dynafties in Afia and Egypt; 
and, in later times, that of the northern tribes in the 
fouthern parts of Europe and of Afia, are final examples of 
this mode of colonization. It:s notorious, that it was for the 
eftablifhment of colonics, referred to the firft clafs above- 
mentioned, that, during the declenfion of the Roman re- 
public, thofe torrents of barbarous uations, iffuing, for the 
generality, cut of the north, over-ran the Gauls, Italy, and 
the other fouthern par of Europe ; and, after feveral,bloody 
battles, divided it with the ancient inhabitants, and blended 
their own habits and manners~with thole of the nations which 
they fubdued, or in which they obtained either temporary 
or, permanent {cttlements. 


To the ficond clafs of colenies belong thofe of a military 
nature, which ferved as guards or garrifons, fcr the main- 
tenance of a conquered country. The Romans recurred to 
this mode cf colon‘zation more frequently than any other 
nation ; and added, to the original motive, that of providing 
retreats for the aged and worn-out foidiers; as alfo for the 
fettlement of the poorer claifes of Roman citizens. Nor were 
the intereils of the rich forgotten, in the eltablifhment of Ro- 
man colonies. The {pirit of the Roman laws having reftrained 
the mercantile clafles to their proper rank in fociety, the 
capital accumulatea by their commanders, during the long con 
tinued and widely extended fucceiies of the Roman republic, 
was of courfe invelted in land. ‘he extent of Italy was 
too {mall for the capital, thrown, by this means, into agri- 
culture ; and the capitalifls were therefore obliged to feek 
new lands, on which it might be employed, It appears that 
the eattern fhores of the Mediterranean fea were, at the time 
of their falling under the Roman dominion, in the highelt 
poffible {tate of cultivation. The provinces feated on thefe 
fhores, were, therefore, the fcenes of oppreflion rather than 
of improvement, and the plunder, accumulated there, was 
transferred to Gaul, and other weltern provinces, to be em- 
ployed in the purchafe and improvement of land, or in loans 
to thofe who refided there. The high rate of intereft al- 
lowed by the Roman laws, made it alfo far better to employ 
money in loans thania commercial fpeculations, which can- 
not be fuppofed, in the reftri@ed and degraded ftate of Ro- 
man commerce, to have yiclded the fame profit as the for~ 
mer. Seneca, the philofopher, is faid to have had, at the 
time of his death, no lefs than 600,000 7. fterling due to him 
from the coloniits in Brita ; the {udden calling in of which 
produced a rebellion. Befides, Rome, tke mot of the other 
ancient republics, was originally founded upon an Agrarian 
law, which divided the public territory in a certain propors 
tion, among the different citizens who compofed the ftate. 
The courfe of human affairs, by marriage, by fucceffion, and 
by alienation, neceffarily deranged this original divihon, and 
frequently threw thelands, which had been allotted forthe 
maintenance of many different familics, iuto the poffcflion of 
a fingle perfon. To remedy this diforder, a law was made 
rettriGing the quantity of land which any citizen could 
poffefs to 500 jugera, or about 350 Englifh acres. ‘This 
law, however, was neglected or evaded, and the inequality 
of fortunes went on continually increafing. The greater 
part of the citizens had no land, and without it the manners 
and cuftoms of thofe times rendered it difficult for a free- 
man to maintain his independency. The people, therefore, 
became clamorous to get land, and the rich and great, we 
may readily imagine, were determined not to give them any 
part of theirs. To fatisfy the unquiet and clamorous peo- 
ple, it was frequently propofed to fend out a mew colony. 
Accordingly, Rome affigned them lands, generally in the 
conquered provinees of Italy, where, being within the do- 
minions of the republic, they could never form any inde-~ 
pendent ftate; but were, at belt, merely a fort of corpora- 
tion, which, though it had the power of enacting by-laws 
for its own government, was at ail times fubje& to the cor 
re€tion, jurif{diGtion, and legiflative authority of the mother 
city. ‘Ihe fending out of a colony of this kind, not onl 
gave fome fatisfaction to the people, but often eftablithed a 
fort of garrifon, too, ina newly conquered province, of which 
the obedience might otherwife have been doubtful and pre- 
carious. Some of thefe colonies were of a civil, and othere 
ofa military nature. In their manncrs and internal policy, 
the colonies formed a perfect reprefentation of their great 
parent; and they were foon endeared to the natives by the 
ties of friendfhip and alliance ; they effeétwally diffuled a 


-reverence for the Roman name, anda defire, which was fel. 
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dom difappointed, of fharing, in due time, its honours and 
advantages. A Roman colony, whether we confider the 
nature of the eftablifhment itfelf, or the motives for making 
it, was altogether different from a Greek one. The words, 
accordingly, which, in the original languages, denote thole 
different eltablifhments, have very different meanings. The 
Latin word, colonia, fignifies fimply a plantation. The Greek 
word azoixie, on the contrary, fignifies a feparation of dwell- 
ing, a departure from home, or a going out of the hovfe. 
In conformity to this diftin@ion of names, we may obferve, 
that the colonial fettlements of the Greeks were plasted in 
diftant countries, and amongft barbarous tribes. They were 
eltablifhed, not in Greece, or in the ftates immediately in 
the neighbourhood, which had already been well peopied, 
but in Gaul, Sicily, and the fouth of Italy ; in Cvrene and 

Egypt; in Illyria and Afia Minor. The Roman colonics, 
on the other hand, were at firft planted in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome. During the fecond Punic war, the city 
was furrounded by no fewer than 30 eftablifhments of thts 
kind ; which ferved as fo many garrifons or advanced potts 
Ancient authors mention no lefs than 164 
colonies fettled in Italy, from the foundation of Rome to 
the death of Augultus; whereas thofe planted in all the 
provinces were only 199. From this confideration it ap» 


_ pears, that the Italian colonies were materially different in 


their conftitution and ufes from the colonies of the provinces. 
The emigrations from Rome to the conquered towns and 


Tands of Italy, and afterwards of the foreign provinces, 


were the operations of war and plunder. Whenever an 
Agrarian divifion of conquered territory was proclaimed, 
the difcontented citizens prefented themfelves in a body ; 
and if a fufficient number did not offer to form a legion for 
retaining the conquelt, which they called a colony, the de- 
ficiency was fupplied from all the tribes by lot. As this 
fyftem of conquering pclicy was effcGted flowly, until the 
whole of Italy had been fubdued no emizration ever took 
place to any tranfmarine, or tranfalpine countries. Among 
the Romans there were two kinds of colonies; thofe fent 
by the fenate, and thofe that were military, confilting of old 
foldiers, broken and difabled by the fatizues of war, who 
were thus provided with lands, as the reward of their fer- 
vices. The colonies fent by the fenate were either Reman 
or Latina, i. ¢. they were compofed of Roman or Latin citi- 
zens. The colonies of Roman citizens had the right of 
fuffrages, and could reclaim the rights of citizens whenever 
they chofe to remove to the capital. The Latin coloniits 
Joft their rights for ever, nor had they any right of fuf- 
frages without an exprefs permiffion. According to Ul- 
pian (lib. 1. D. de Cens.), there were other colonies, which 
had little more than the name; only enjoying what they 
called jus Italicum, i. e. they were free from the tribute and 
taxes paid by the provinces; fuch were the colonies of 
Tyre, Berytus, Heliopolis, Palmyra, &c. Between all the 
Roman colonics and the metropolis, there fubfitted the 
The form of colonial government was 
modelied upon that of Rome. The laws, if not changed at 
once, were gradually moulded by the fpirit of the Roman 
jurifprudence; the officers were almoft all fent from the 
capital; the mandates of the republic were more promptly 
obeyed in the provinces than inthe city itfelf;—in a word, 
the eftablifhments which have been called colonies, and, 
compared to thofe of modern times, or of the Greeks, were 
military {tations ; garzifons, placed in conquered countries ; 


’ advanced polts of a great army, of which the commander 


in chief held his head quarters in Rome, and occafionally 
made a progrefs through the different cantonments. From 
thefe fettlements taxes were levied, according to a cenfus; 
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and, after paying the expences of their own government, 
they tranfmitted a revenue to the Roman trealury. Men 
were raifed for the Roman army according to a moufter-roll. 
When the grandeur of the Roman name extended acrofs the 
ocean and the Alps, the rights of citizenfhip became valu- 
able, as the title to power, honours, and plunder. The 
allies, or colonial and provincial fettlements of Italy, then 
demanded the communication of this privilege; and the 
refufal produced that ® Social war,’? which may be juftly 
deemed the end of the regular republican conttitution, In 
confequence of the Julian law, which terminated this war, 
and ot other laws afterwards paffed, ail the {tates of Italy, 
whether allies, colonies, or pretectures, obtained the full 
rights of Roman citizens. Until the year U.C. 640, no 
colony but one, which never flourifhed, had been planted 
beyond the confines of Italy. The military colonies, introduc- 
ed by Sylia, and much favoured by Augutus, were remark- 
able only for a form of government more entircly mibtary 
than that-of the other fettlements. Ali were equally {ub- 
Ordinate to the central government, and equaily obedient to 
its decrees. 

The firfl foreign colony which the Romans planted was 
in Carthage, A.U.C. 710, when Julius Czfar formed the 
plan of reftoring that deferted city by means :f a colonial 
eftablifiment. ‘The firit colony planted in Italy was that of 
Cesnia, A.U.C. 4. The praGtice of fending Roman co- 
lonies to the provinces, where they did not enjoy ail 
the privileges of the Italian colounifts, was very common 
after the experiment of Julius Cafar. He himflf tranf- 
planted 80,000 citizens in this manner. (Sueton. in Jul. 
Czf.c. 42.) After the time of Auguftus, who planted 
28 colonies in Italy (Sut. in OGav. c. 46.), the cultom 
of planting Italian colonies feems to have been abandoned. 
His fucceffors did not plant fo many as 20; and preferred 
forming thofe fettlements beyond feas. Livy does not 
even mention a tranfmarine or tranfalpine colony ; although 
he conitantly rejates the foundation of thole in Italy. 
Dacia and Britain, the moft difficult and infecure of the 
Roman conquelts, had only, the former four, and the latter 
five, Roman colonies, Twenty-five colonies were fettled in 
Spain; and Africa, the moft peaceable of all the Roman 
pofleflions long before the downfal of the commonwealth, 
received, after the ufurpation of Julius Czfar, no lefs than 
§7 colonies, exclufive of Egypt. From theft circum{tances 
we may be led to conclude, that the Italian eftablifhments 
were founded with different views, ‘and in a different age of 
the Romana hiftory, from the fettlemerts in the provinces. 

M. Vaillant has filled a volume in folio with medals fruck 
by the feveral colonies, in honour of the emperors who 
founded them. he ordinary fymbol they engraved on 
their medals was either an eagle, as when the veterzn le- 
gions were diftributed in the colonies; or a labourer holding 
a plough drawn by a pair of oxen, as when the colony con- 
fitted of ordinary inhabitants. On all the medals are feen 
the names of the Decemviri, who held the fame rank, and 
had the fame authority there as the confuls had at Rome. 

In the political relations of the Roman fettlements with 
their parent city, there is fome refemblance to the political 
relations of modern colonies with their mother countries. 
But in the policy of a {tate fo negle&ful of every thing, 
except war, we cannot expedt to find any parallel to thofe 
commercial views, by which the plantation of modern colo- 
nies has been undertaken, and their connexion with the 
European governments maintained. The objeG&s of the 
Romans, in planting their colonics, were conqueft and 
plunder; fo that detachments. of emigrants incorporated 
with, and governed, the old poffeffors of the foil. In mos 
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dern times the chief objects have been trade and agriculture; 
the moft important fettlements have been made in defert 
countries, or diltriéts, whofe ancient inhabitants were ex- 
tirpated by the firft fettlers. In this re{peét then, the Ro- 
man colonies rather bear a refemblance to the Afiatic efta- 
blihments cf modern Europe; but they differ from thefe 
too, 1m the ftruéture of their government. The contlitution 
of the Italian colonies was formed upon the Roman model, 
and varied with its changes. The provincial governments 
of Hindocftan, and the iflands of the Indian ocean, very 
Nttle refemble thofe of their European matters, and are ra- 
ther allied to the fpirit of the oriental legiflation. The 
provircial governments of the Roman tran{marine territo- 
ries bore, in every refpet, the fame kind of relation to the 
metropolis, which the Eaft Indian eftablifhments do to the 
ftatesof Europe. The inhabitants retained, in a great de- 
gree, their own laws; they were ruled and oppreffed by a 
Roman magiltrate, and an army, compoied partly of Roe 
yan, partly of native troops; their country was the fcene of 
every criminal excefs in politics and manners, and the fource 
of large fupplies to the plunderers of the world. 

The {pecies of colonies now defcribed is not reftrified to 
the Romans, but it has been adopted by almoft every nation, 
both ancient and modern, with very little variation. Toit we 
may refer the eftablifiment of the Normans in England, and 
of the Englifh in Irciand. Ina fill later period, the Por- 
tuguefe and Dutch have eftablifhed themfelves in India; 
but the Engiifh Eaft India company have, on the contrary, 
reprefled, as far as poftible, the colonization of the couxtrics 
they poffefs there, as thefe direftors obferve that ‘the 
eneryy of the European character becomes obliterated 
in the courfe of a few generations.”’ 

The commerce of Carthage, together with her extenfive 
continental poffeffions, enabled her to provide for her increaf- 
ing population at home. The want of an outlet for inhabi- 
tants formed no part of the motives that induced the Cartha- 
ginians to fettle foreign colonies, ‘Their colonial eftablifh- 
ni‘nts, indeed, were mott probably founded in the fame man- 
ner with the tranfmarine and tran{falpine provinces of the Ro- 
mens ;—conquered countries, retained in fubjeéiion, from 
ambition and pride, by means of a Carthaginian governor, 
and a few followcrs, prompted by idlenefs, or the love of 
change, or the defire of diftin@ion to follow in his retinue. 
However, the relations of the new eftablifhments with the 
mother country were different, in feveral refpeéts, from the 
relations which conne&ed the diftant parts of the Roman do- 
minions with the metropolis. The Carthaginian colonies 
were, in reality, trading correfpondents to the mother coun- 
try ; and fhould have found a place under the 4th clafs of co- 
lonies rather than here, if they had not been immediately con- 
nected with the Roman. It is probable that the Carthagi- 
nians received the furplus of the rude produce of Sicily, Sar- 
Ginta, and Spain, which Africa did not yield, and exported 
thither thofe manufactures, which would naturally be raifed in 
a country fully peopled, and Jong habituated to traffic. From 
the fuperiority of their navigation too, the fkill of the Car- 
thaginian merchants, their connexions long eftablifhed with 
the Levant, more particularly with the great emporiums of 
the Eaft, Tyre and Smyrna, and from the greater trading 
capitals of thofe rich merchants ; they would moft likely fur- 
nifh the colonies or provinces with Afiatic commodities, of 
which Carthage would be the natural entrepdt for the coun- 
trics to the welt of the Mediterranean. Hiftory has preferv- 
ed two treaties of commerce and. navigation ‘between the 
Carthaginians and Romans, conceived in the true {pirit of the 
modern colonial policy ; for which fee Polyb. I. iii. c, 22. or 
Brougham’s Colonial Policy, &c. vol. i. pe 21, &e. 
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In this coaneétion we might mention another fpecies of 
external colonies, produced by the difpoflefficn of weeker 
{tates by thofe who are ftronger, in orderto extend the:r bore 
ders, or to poffefs fome advantageous tituations for trade, or 
for war. ‘The bigotry of the Europeans, at the time of the dif- 
covery of the Weit Indies, led them to look upon the natives 
of thofe countries in a very unfavourable and contemptuous 
light, on account of their being heathens and idolaters, and 
made them heedlefs as to the meafures they adopted for their 
own fecuity, fo that they could but obtain the objc& of 
their wifhes. The great d:{proportion aifo in the numbers of 
the invaders and of the natives, in fome meafure, impelled the 
Europeans to adopt the molt fevere methods, to perpetuate 
the terror which the natives had originally manifefted at the 
cffeéts of their fire-arms. The confequence of thofe feveri- 
tics was, that the natives of moft of the iflands were foon ex- 
terminated, except in fome very {mail cnes which the Euvo- 
peans left unnoticed. On the continent, however, the na- 
tives {till exift, as they have there fufficient {pace to retire 
from the neighbourhood of their vifitors. 

To the third clafs belong thofe colonics that have heen form- 
ed by refugees from countrics, in which they were oppreffed 
or perfecuted. Thus the emigrants, who ficd from the 
religious broils in which France, the Low Countries, and 
Germany have heen involved, found fafery in England, and 
introduced many of thofe manufectures and arts, which have 
contributed to the commercial fuperiority of Great Britain. 
Norwich, Canrerbury, and even fome of the moft populous 
diitri€éts of the metropolis, have owed the irdullry and pro- 
dutions of their inhabitants to thefe colonics ; and, in like 
manner, part of Pembrokefhire, in South Wales, has been 
peopled by a colony from Flanders. The colonies of North 
America were originally planted by men who had quitted 
their native country, either from a love of civil and religious 
liberty ; or from a defire to better their fortunes, by laying 
ovt a {mall capital in the improvement of land; or from the 
neceflity of finding employment ina conntry where labour 
bore a high price. Anxious only to live in peace and frees 
dom, with a competency for themfelves and their familice ; 
thefe men centered all their views in the fpot to which they 
removed their fortunes and perfons; they gave up for ever 
the thoughts of returning to the countries which they left be- 
hind them; and transferred to their new homes all thofe ties 
which had formerly bound them to Europe. The wocds of 
the northern continent were clearcd by men of {mall capital 
content with a living profit, attached to the foil, which owed 
its cultivation to their labours, and entertaining no idea 
of removing from it. By degrees the influence of local at- 
tachmert binds them toa fpot, which, neceffity had made the 
object of their choice; and in procefs of time the defire of 
depeliting their bones in a country which had received and 
cherifhed them, fucceeded to the obliterated partiality for the 
place of their birth. he firlt fettlers of all the colonies of 
N. America were men of irreproachable charaéters, though 
not very enlightened in their views, or polifhed in their man- 
ners. Many of them fled from perfecution; others on 
account of azn honourable poverty ; and all of them with their 
expectations limited to the profpe& of a bare fubfiltence in 
freedom and peace. ‘The greater part of them viewed their 
emigration beyond the Atlantic, as a taking up of the crofs ; 
and bounded their hopes of riches to the gifts of the fpirit, 
and their ambition, to the defire of a kingdom beyond the 
grave. A fet of men more confcicntious in their doings, or 
fimple in their manners, never founded any commonwealth. 
It is, indeed, the peculiar glory of N. America, that, witha 
very few exceptions, its empire was originally founded in 
charity and peace. In procets of time, however, new emi- 
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grants flocked to this extenfive country, as it became more 
open and improved, whofe views, principles, and character 
were very different from thofe of the firft fettlers. Many of 
them were perfons in very indigent circumftances; they were 
of different fe&ts, or of no perceptible religion at all; and of 
different nations, though the Enghifh greatly predommated. 
Some of them were convicts, who after confinement in goals 
were banifhed for their crimes 5 many of them perfons of def- 
perate fortunes, to whom every place was equally uninviting ; 
or men of notorioufly abandoned lives, to whom any region 
yas acceptable, that offered them a fhelter from the ven- 
‘geance of the law, or the voice of public indigoation. But 
a change of fcene would naturally produce fome falutary cf- 
fe& upon charaéters the moft diffolute. This mixture of va- 
rious population was foon blended, by the influcnce of thofe 
fimple manners that are formed by an agricultural life, into 
one nation of hufbandmen, whofe chara¢ter has communicat- 
editfelf, ina great degree, to the mott proflizate of thofe 
whom compullion or defpair from time to time introduced. 
While purity of manners was in this way preferved, that 
firmnefs of principles in religion and politics was maintained, 
which had fo eminently contributed to the eftablifhment of 
the colonies. Sentiments of freedom might find an ‘afylum 
in America, when, even in Swifferland, it fhould no longer be 
lawful to think beyond the rules. Neverthelefs, the circum- 
flances of the N. American colonies produced fome other 
effeéts not quite fo favourable, upon the tafte, and in what, in 
common converfation, we call the manners of the people. 
The folitary nature of agricultural labour, aad the feclufion 
of the hufbandman’s refidence, furrounded only by his own 
family and fervants, are very inimical to all forts of refine. 
ment, atid to every ornamental accomplifhment ; whillt the 
fettlers of the new colonies were occupied with the ufe- 
ful, they negle€ted the agreeable arts of life; and vo- 
luntarily threw themfelves back fome centuries, in mott 
branches of civilization, inftead of profecuting the improve- 
ments of thofe branches, from the point to which the 
mother country had brought them at the era of their em1- 
gration. In confequence of their peculiar circumftances 
and occupations, the Americans have always pofleffed a nu- 
merous, virtuous, and athletic peafantry; but they have 
numbered few fine artifts, or accomplifhed orators ; and, in- 
deed, an ingenious writer, to whom we are much indebted 
in the compilation of this article, proceeds fo far as to ob- 
ferve, with a latitude of expreflion {carcely allowable, that 
“ the word American has never yet (fo far as I know) been 
coupled with either poetry, or painting, or mufic.” The 
hiftory of manners in N. America, fays this writer, is the 
general hiftory of manners in every new community, of 
which agricultural induftry forms the bafis. ‘The peculiari- 
ties (perhaps accidental), which marked the fituation and 
habits of the firft fettlers, have likewife produced fome effect 
upon thofe of their defcendants, without in the leaft modi- 
fying their chara&ter as an agricultural nation. ‘The love 
of civil and religious freedom was connected with an anxious 
attention to all matters of coutroverfy, whether in politics 
or in faith; and as the fettlers were equally incapable of 
underftanding either, fo they were chiefly captivated with 
the more abltrufe of the two fciences; and aileéted great 
depth in the things appertaining to grace, {pirit, incarnation, 
and all the fublime mytteries of the Chriftian difpenfation. 
Thefe fruitlefs fpeculations were the only literary inheri- 
tance which they tranfmitted to their children. But al- 
though they had left the old world for the fake of liberty 
of confcience, they too foon manifetted what they under- 
ftood by liberty of confcience. By that term they meant 
(like many other advocates of liberty) the propagation of 


their own peculiar tenets; and they fhewed that they only 
wanted the power to propagate their creed (hke their 
European oppreffors) by that method of mental perfua- 
fion which confilts in burning the body. ‘hey allowed 
every man entire liberty of con{cience, provided that he ufed 
that liberty in adopting their own ftandard of faith. Ac- 
cordingly, while in Old England the {pirit of fanaticifm was 
operating the downfal of government, and mingling itfclf 
with every purfuit of the age, to the univerfal debafement of 
manners and fentiment; in New England, the beteroJox 
were perfecuted by the impulfes of the inward light ; or 
parties were formed, and armies marflialied, and millions led 
by the fubue principles of a metaphyfical theology. Bur 
the Faiklands and Sydneys had no parallels to temper the 
unclafical rage of the American bigots; and e:en the 
Cromwells and Bradthaws found but poor reprefentatives in 
the ttupid fanatics of Bofton and Salem. Long after the mo- 
ther country had relinquifhed, for ever, the aéts of perfecr- 
tion, they found votaries in the conftituted zuthoritics of the 
colonies ; and the northern ftates at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, ailorded the difgraceful example of that {piritual tyran- 
ny, from which their territories had originally f{erved as an 
alylum. he century, which has jutt clapfed, moderated 
this odious f{pirit ; but to this day, the northern fiates are 
chiefly diftinguifhed from the others, by a taint of religious 
bigotry ;—as the character of the middle ftates is moditied 
by the greater mixture of different nations, which have 
contributed to people them ;—and that of the fouthern 
provinces, by the admixture of negro flaves. In the mid- 
dle ftates, the mercantile {pirit has gained more ground than 
in any of the reft: the diverfities of race ave rendered the 
fentiments of patriotifm, and the love of liberty, lefs ardent 5 
while the variety of religions has prevented the introduction 
of that fanaticifm, of which we have traced the efledis in the 
north. In the fouthern ftates the contra{t of fervitude has 
mingled an ariltocratical fpirit with the manners of fimple huf- 
bandmen ; and the climate, by promoting the growth of an 
article, belonging to the clafs of luxuries, has given rife to 
a {pecies of agriculture bordering upon the great yains and 
uncertain profpeéts of commercial {peculation. In all the 
colonies, however, of the northern continent, a refpectable 
national character may be faid to prevail. If their inter- 
courfe with the mother country would have had no ten- 
dency to civilize or adorn her, it could certainly have in no 
degree contributed to the corruption, either of her moral or 
political habits; and the molt rapid interchange of popula. 
tion could only have tended to embellifh the American {o- 
ciety and to vary its accomp.ifhments, while it ret dered a 
fervice to the Britifh manners, by the intercourfe of a more 
fimple and virtuous people. Unfortunately, the very cir- 
cumflances which neceflarily laid the foundation of thofe 
habits and that national character infulated the population 
of the country from that of the old world. The colonies 
were ftationary for the fame reafon that they were refpect- 
able; and the circulation of its inhabitants, with all its ef- 
feds upon both parts of the empire, has been maintained 
and accelerated in other colonies, placed in circumftances 
which rendered thofe effeCis unfavourable, at leaft to the 
mother country. For the change that has taken place with 
regard to the principles and manners, the religion and liberty 
of the feveral colonies of N. America, fince they have ac- 
quired a new government, and been formed into the United 
States ; fee this article, and alfo an account of the feveral 
{tates themfelves under their appropriate titles. ; 
The fourth clafs of colonies comprehends thofe that are 
denominated commercial, and which have been eftablifhed at 
different periods, by the Englith, Dutch, French, Spaniards, 
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Portuguefe, and ether nations; and which are ftill_ main- 
tained, in a greater or lefs degree, with a view of keeping 
up a regular intercourfe with the natives, or of cultivating 
the ground, by planting fugar-canes, rice, indigo, tobacco, 
cotton and other commodities. See CuHarrer Govern- 
ments. 

The principal of this kind of colonies are thofe that have 
been eftablifhed in North and South America ; particularly 
Pern, Mexico, Canada, Virginia, New England, Carolina, 
Lovifiana, Hudfon’s bay, the Antilles iflands, Jamaica, Do- 
mingo, and the other iflands of the Welt Indies: alfo, in 
Africa, Madagafear, the cape of Good Hope, cape Verd, 
and its iflands, and all the coafts extended thence as far as to 
the Red fea ; and likewife in Afia, the famous Batavia of the 
Dutch, and Ceylon ; Goa, Diu, of the Portuguefe ; and fome 
other lefs confiderable places of the Englifh, French, Danes, 
and other nations, inthe Eaft and Welt Indies. 

The eltablifhment of the European colonies in America 
and the Welt Indies, if we except thofe of North America to 
which we have already alluded, did not originate in necef- 
fity ; but it was the refult of ambitious and interefted views. 
The Dutch, indeed, may plead in favour of the extenfion of 
their own fettlements and commerce, that the colonial fy item 
is neceflary to their fubfiftence and profperity. Their tern- 
tory is fmall, and generally undiftinguifhed by its fertility ; 
and therefore they have recurred for the neceflaries of life to 
the ports of more fruitful and lefs populous countries. Ha- 
bituated to induftry, and excelling other nations in nautical 
fill, intead of confining themfelves to the exchange of their 
own manufa@tures for the rude produce, or the manufactures 
of other nations, they employed themfelves in circulating the 
produce and manufa@ures of other countries ; and, more at- 
tentive to this occupation than to the arts of working up the 
produce which they imported or raifed, they became a na- 
tion, not of farmers or manufacturers, but of fifhermen, mer- 
chants, and failors. Conftrained by other circumitances be- 
longing to their country, when compared with other na- 
tions, they were obliged, by the difsdvantages of their fitua- 
tion and the oppreffion of their Spanifh maiters, to put forth 
every poflible effort of fortitude and perfeverance. By in- 
duftry, frugality, and labour, thefe people not only foon 
out{tripped all their contemporaries in riches and naval fll, 
but amafled a much greater fhare of wealth, and gained a 
more formidable influence over the deltinics of the world, 
than fo {mall a tribe ever acquired in any age. Their 
fteady attachment to the principles of freedom and toleration 
ferved asa concurring mean of their advancement and profpe- 
rity. The neceffary confequence of extenfive opulence, ac- 
quired by a people who have not a rroportionably great ter- 
ritory, is, that the means of advantageoufly employing their 
capital will become gradually more and more difficult ; the 
profits of its employment more confined, and its accumula- 
tion more flow. Such a people will naturally feck fome 
new opening for fettlement or commerce, by acquiring ter- 
ritory im diftant quarters of the globe. Saould they fail in 
this way, the overflowing wealth of the nation mutt infailibly 
emigrate, as it were, into the fervice of foreign countries, 
where the profits are greater than they are at home. Hence 
we find thatthe Dutch became, ina fenfe, the brokers of Eu- 
rope; and that they advanced furs to foreign ftates and their 
fubje&s, which were enormous. It is probabie, fays an in- 
genious and accurate writer, (Mr. Brougham), that the 
Detch have frequently been creditors, at one time, to the 
amount of much more than 300 millions fterling ‘to their 
own government, and to foreign ftates, of which we may 
reckon two-thirds in foreign loan: an immenfe fum of fur- 
plus capital to-have been accumulated by a nation poffefled of 
np greater territory than the principality of Wales, without 
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any good harbours, or any natural produce fit for exporta- 

tion ; aterritory, 120 times lefs extenfive than the European 
dominions of Ruffia, which is conftantly running in debt with 
all the world! A people poffeffed of fuch an overflowing ca~ 
pital, was, of all people, that which ftood the moft in need of 
foreign colonies ; and this for two reafons :—in order to-ob- 
tain a new opening, of whatever kind, for the ftock which 
could not be employed at-home, or which, for want of this 
employment, was drawn into the fervice of foreigners ; and in 
order to fecure the poffeffion of this opening at all times un- 
der its own command. The acquifition of colonial poffeffiong 
is the only means by which the United Provinces can poffibly 
avoid the decline of its mercantile profperity and political im= 
portance, and fupply their natural deficiency of territory, the 
caufe of their initability, as it was the caufe of their rife and 
progre(s. An opening for capital may then be obtained al- 
ways under the command of the ftate. The poffeffion of colo~ 
nies muft be as advantageous to the community of the United 
Provinces, as agreeable to individual capitalilts and adven- 
turers. It has certainly preferved the commercial exiltence 
of the republic fora long feries of years,and enabled this an- 
cient ftate to retain its place among the great powers of Eu- 
rope inftead of being {wallowed up by its neighbours, or res 
duced to a few fifhing villages. No nation of Europe de- 
pends fo much upon colomal policy as Holland ; nor is any 
fo liable to be affeGted, in every member, by the flizhteit va- 
riation of colonial affairs. See Dutch Eafi India Comeaxy 
and Dutch Weft India Company. The whole return of 
the Dutch colonies, above 20 years ago, was calculated 
(fays Mr. Brougham) at 24 millions of florins—exported in 
150 veflels, navigated by 4000 men, and paying, in freight, 
4 millions 5 hundred thoufand florins—in commiffion and 
infurance, 24 millions. ‘The Dutch merchants exported 
to them merchandize (including negro flaves) to the value of 
6 millions. The molt unfortunate circumftance in the colo- 
nial policy of the Dutch has always been their bad treatment 
of flaves. (See NeGcroes and Staves.) The colonies of 
Holland have alfo fuffered, in general, from the importation 
of negroes being too {canty to an{wer the demands of the pro- 
prietors. Upon the whole, it is obferved by the writer fo 

often cited in this article, that in no country is there fo great 
a demand for new colonies as in the United Provinces. To 
no part of Europe are colonial p-ffeflions fo valuable; none 

would be fo irretrievably ruined by their lofs; none would 
be fo much benefited by their extenfion. 

The views of Spain im its colonial eftablifhments were di+ 
rected from the beginning of their connetion with America 
to the pecuniary advantages likely to refult from them. In 
confequence of the reprefentation of Columbus, the council 
of Cattle determined to take pofieffion of countries of which 
the inhabitants were incapable of defending themfelves. 
The pious purpofe of converting them to Chriftianity 
fanétified the injuftice of the projeét. _ But the hope of find- 
ing treafures of gold there was the fole motive which 
prompted them to undertake it; and to give this motive the 
greater weight, it was propofed by Columbus, that the half 
of all the gold and filver which might be found there fhould 
belong to the crown. ‘This propofal was approved of by 
the council, ‘The tax was eafily paid whillt the defence- 
lefs natives were plundered; but as they were {tripped of 
all that they had, which, in St. Domingo. and the other 
countries difcovered by Columbus, was completely done in 
fix or eight years; and when it became neceffary to dig for 
it in the mines, it was impoffible to pay the tax. The ri- 
gorous exaction of it occafioned firft the total abandonment 
of the mines of St. Domingo, which have never been 
wrought fince ; and it was afterwards reduced, by fucceffive 
defalcations, to a 20th part of the produceaf the gold 
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mines, The tax upon filver, which wasa fifth of the grofs 
produce, was reduced to a tenth in the courfe of the laft 
century. Allthe other enterprifes of the Spaniards in the 
New World, fubfequent to thofe of Columbus, feem to have 
been prompted by the fame motive. It was the facred thirft 
of gold that carried Oieda, Nicuefla, and Vafco Nugnes 
de Balboa, to the ifthmus of Darien, that carried Cortez to 
Mexico, and Almagro and Pizarro to Chili and Peru. Im- 
pelled by the profpeét of immenfe gain to eftablifh colonies 
in America, the firft objeét of the Spanifh monarchs was to 
fecure the produdtions of thefe colonies to the parent ttate, 
by an abfolute prohibition of any intercourfe with foreign 
nations. hey took poffeflion of America by right of con- 
queft ; and, having reafon to apprehend the lofs of their 
infant’ fettlements, on account of their feeblenefs, their 
extent, and the reluétance with which the vanquifhed na- 
tions fubmitted to their dominion, they guarded, by every 
poffible method, againft the intrufion of ftrangers. As 
their poffeflions were extended, the fpirit of jealoufy and 
exclufion increafed 5 and, in order to their greater fecurity, 
a fyftem of colonizing was introduced, to which the hiftory 
of mankind afforded no parallel. In the ancient world, as 
we have already feen, colonies were of two kinds; either 
migrations from a country overftocked with inhabitants, or 
military detachments, {tationed as garrifons in a conqnered 
province. The colonies of fome Greek republics, and the 
{warms of northern barbarians which fettled in different parts 
of Europe, were of the firft kind; and the Roman colonies 
were of the fecond kind. In the former, the conneGion with 
the mother country quickly ceafed, and they became inde- 
pendent ftates; in the latter, the dependence co-tinued, 
becaufe the feparation was not complete. ‘The Spanifh 
monarchs, in their American fettlements. took what was 
peculiar to each, and ftudied to unite them. By fending 
colonies to regions fo remote, by eftablifhing in each a form 
of interior policy and adminiltration, under diftinét goverp- 
ors, and with peculiar laws, they disjoined them from the 
mother country. By retaining in their own hands the 
rights of legiflation, as well as that of impofing taxes, to- 
gether with the power of nominating the perfons who filled 
every department, civil or military, they fecured their de- 
pendence. At firft, as we have already obferved, the pre- 
cious metals were the only objeéts that attraGed their at- 
tention. Afterwards they fought for {uch produétions of 
the climate as, from their rarity or value, were of chief de- 
mand in the mother country ; and they forbade the eftablith- 
ment of feveral foecies of manufacture, that were likely to 
interfere with thofe of the mother country. Their clothes, 
furniture, inftruments of labour, luxuries, and even a 
confiderable part of the provifions which they confumed, 
were imported from Spain, Jn return, the colonifts fup- 
plied the produce of their mines and plantations, which was 
conveyed only in Spanifh bottoms. ‘The commercial inter- 
courfe of one colony with another was cither abfolutely 
prohibited, or limited by many jealous reftritions. All 
that Amcrica yields flows into the ports of Spain; all that 
it confumes mult iffue from them. No foreigner can enter 
its colonies without exprefs permiffion; no veffel of any 
foreign nation is received into their harbours ; and the pains 
of death, with confifcation of moveables, are denounced 
again{t every inhabitant who prefumes to trade with them. 
Thus the colonies are kept in a ftate of perpetual pupillage ; 
and by the introduction of this commerciz] dependence, a 
refinement in policy, of which Spain fet the firfl example to 
the European nations, the fupremacy of the parent ftate 
hath been maintained over remote colonies, during 24 
centuries. Several maxims were alfo adopted and enforced 


with regard to the reftriftions of fettlers, the ftate of pro- 
perty, and the ecclefiallical policy of the colonies, which 
ferved very much to difcourage emigration from Europe, 
and the increafe of populationin America. Jf we advert to 
the ftate of Spain, and compare it with that of Holland, we 
fhall foon perceive, that the Spaniards, poffeffing a country 
fifteen times more extenfive than Holland, of incalculably 
greater fertility, enjoying all the benefits of the finett clim- 
ate in the world, furrounded with natural barriers of defence, 
and bleffed with every advantage of fituation which can fa- 
cilitate commercial intercourfe, and yet maintaining not much 
more than one-fourth of the Dutch population, are evident- 
ly independent of colonial poffeffions. All the induftry, 
fill, and capital of the natives, may find ample employment 
in railing, manufacturing, and circulating the produce of the 
foil, or in exchanging the fuperfluous part of that produce 
for the commodities which abound in other countries. Bur, 
though it would have been founder policy in the Spanifh 
government to have promoted a fpirit of induftry at home, 
than to have eftablifhed diftant colonies, yet it cannot be 
denied, that fhe has received very great benefits from them, 
and fuch, in their nature and value, as more than counter- 
balance the injury they have occafioned. At the period of 
their frit eftablifhment, the interior induftry and manuiac- 
tures of Spain were fo profperous, that, with the produ& of 
thefe, fhe was able both to purchafe the commodities of the 
New World, and to anfwer its growing demands. Under 
the reigns of Ferdinand and Ifabe!la, and Charles V., Spain 
was one of the moft indufrious countries in Europe. 
Her mannufaciures in wool, and flex, and filk, were fo 
extenfive, as not only to furnifh what was fufficient for 
her own confumption, but to afford a f{urplus for exportation. 
Whena market for them, formerly unknown, and to which 
fhe alone had accefs, opened in America, fhe had recourfe 
to her domettic ftore, and found there an abundant fupply. 
By this new demand, furnifhing anfwerable employment, 
the fpirit of induftry muft have been enlivened and encou- 
raged ; and the manufacture, population, and wealth of 
Spain might have gone on increafing in the fame proportion 
with the growth of her colonies. However, by the great 
and fudden augmentation of power and revenue, which the 
poffeffion of America brought into Spain, fober plans of 
induftry were overturned, and opulence, rapidly acquired, 
produced a tafte for what is wild and extravagant, apd 
daring in bufinefs or in ation. The genius of Charles V 
in, fome meafure counteraéted the pernicious influence of 
this inundation of wealth and of the fubfequent interruption 
of it; but under Philip II. its effet, both on the monarch 
and the people, became confpicuous. Philip, poffeffing 
an extravagant opinion of his inexhaultible refources, and, 
at the fame time, an ambition connected with moderate ta- 
lents, thought himfelf equal to any undertaking. Accord- 
ingly he waged open war with the Dutch and Englifh, en- 
couraged and aided a rebellion in France, conquered Por- 
tugal, and maintained armies and garrifons in Italy, Africa, 
and both the Indies. Thus Spain was drained both of men 
and of money. Under the weak adminiftration of his fuc- 
ceffor, Philip III., the vigour of the nation declined, and 
the bigotry of the monarch expelled near a million. of his 
moft induftrious fubjects ; fo that early in the 17th century, 
Spain felt {uch a diminution in the number of her people, 
that from inability to recrnit her armies, fhe was obliged to 
contract her operations. Her flourifhing manufaQures were 
fallen into decay. ‘Her fleets, which had been the terror of 
ail Europe, were ruined. Her extenfive foreign commerce 
was loft. Agriculture was neglected, and one of the moft 
fertile countries in Europe hardly raifed what was fuflicient 
. for. 
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for the fupport of its own inhabitants. In proportion as 
the population and manufa&tures of the parent ftate de- 
clined, the demands of her colonies continued to increafe. 
The rage of emigration prevailed, ard the ftrength of the 
colonics was augmented by exhautting that of the mother- 
country. ‘The emigrants depended upon Spain for almoft 
every articleof neceflary confumption. But Spain, thinned 
of people and deftitute of induftry, was unable to fupply 
their increafing demands. She had recourfe to her neigh- 
hours; and the manufactures of the Low Countries. of 
E ngiand, of Tranee, and of Italy, which her wants called 
into exiltence, or animated with vivacity, furnifhed in abund- 
ance whatever fhe required. In a fhort time not above 
one-twentiecth part of the commodities exported to Ame- 
rica was of Spanifh growth or fabric. All the reft was the 
property of furcign merchants, though entered in the name 
of Soaniards; fo that the treafure of the New World may 
be faid henceforward uot to have belonged to Peas Be- 
fore it reached Europe, it was anticipated as the price of 
goods purchafed from foreigners. ‘hus the poffeflions of 
Spain in America have not {crved asa fource of population 
and of wealth to her, in the fame manner as thole of other 
nations. lromthe clofeof the 16th century fhe was unable 
to fupply the growing wants of her colonies ; and the perni- 
cious effects of this difpreportion between their demands and 
her capacity of an{wering them, were farther aggravated by 
the mode ia which fhe endeavoured to regulate the intercourfe 
between the mother-country and the colomes. Such was the 
monopoly at which fhe aimed, and which fhe wifhed to main- 
tain, that fhe did not velt her trade with her colonies in an 
exclufive company; a plan which had been adopted by na- 
tions more commercial, and at a period when mercantile po- 
licy was an objet of greater ‘attention, and ought to have 
been better underftood. The Dutch gave up the whole 
trade with their colonies both in the Eaft{ and Weft Indies, 
to exclufive companies. The Englifh, French, and Danes, 
have imitaced their example with refpect to their Eaft-Indian 
commerce; and the two former have laid a fimilar reftraint 


upon fome branches of their trade with the New World. 


The wit of man cannot, perhaps, devife a method for 
checking the progrefs of indultry and population in a new 
colony, more effeGiual than this. From this error in policy 
Spain was preferved, probably by the high ideas which the 
early formed concerning the riches of the New World. 
Gold and filver were commodities of too high value to velta 
monopoly of them in private hands. The crown retained 
this alluring branch of commerce; and in order to fecure it, 
enjoined the cargo of every fhip fitted out for America to 
be infpected by officers at Seville, and then to receive a li- 
cence for the voyare; and on its return, that a report of 
the commodities which it brought fhould be made to the 
fame board, before it fhould be permitted to iand them. 
By this regulation all the trade of Spain with the New 
World centered in the port of Seville, and was brought into 
a form, in which it has been continued with little variation, 
almoft to our awn times. See GaLeons and Frora. 

The trade of Spain with her colonies being thus rettricted, 
was conducted on the fame principles which directed that of 
anexclufive company ; and the whole of it was exported by 
a few we anhy houfes, formerly in Seville, and fince the 
year 1720 in Cadiz; thefe, by combinations ealily formed, 
prevent that competition which preferves commodities at 
their natural price; and, by aéting in concert, to which mu- 
tual ‘nterelt prompts them, they may rate or lower the value 
of them at pleafure. This reftraint of the American com- 
Merce to one port, not only affects its domeitic ttate, but 
limits its foreign operations. In thefe circumftances, and 
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whilft the evils refulting from them found no effeétual re. 
medy, Spain, with dominions more exteniive and more opu- 
lent than any European fate, poffefled neither vigour, nor 
money, nor indaftry. At length the violence ofa great 
national convulfion rouzed the flueibering genius of Spain. 
As foon as the Bourbons acquired poffeffion of the thrane, 
it was the firit obje&t of Philip V. to prohibit the admiflion 
of foreign veflels into any port of Peru and Chili; anda 
Spanith f{quadron was employed to clear the South Sea of 
intruders, whofe aid was no longer neceffary. After the 
treaty of Utrecht, which terminated the war, new embar- 
raflments occurred “in confequence of the afficnto, or con- 
tract for fupplying the Spanith colonies with negroes, cun- 
veyed to Great Britain, as the price of peace ; (See Assi- 
ENTO ) and the additional privilege of fending annually 
to the fair of Porto-Belio, a thip of five hundred tons, 
laden with European commodities. Ly the operations that 
fucceeded thefe grants, and by the a¢tivity of private inter- 
lopers, almoft the whole trade of Spanifh America was en- 
grofled by foreigners. Guarda coltas, and regilter fhips were 
introduced. (See each of thefe articles). Since the reign 
of Philip V., fentiments with regard to commerce, more 
liberal and enlarged, began to fpread in Spain. At length 
Charles III. in 1764, appointed packet-boats to be dif- 
patched on the firft day of each month, from Corugna to 
the Havannah or Porto-Rico. From thence letters are con- 
veyed in f{maller veffels to Wera-Cruz and Porto-Bello, 
and tranfmitted by poft through the kingdoms of ‘Terra 
Fermé, Granada, Pere, and New Spain. Other packet 
boats fail regularly once in two months, to Rio de la Piata, 
for the accommodation of the provinces to the eaft of the 
Andes. With this new arrangement for conveying fpeedy 
and regular intelligence, a fcheme of extending commerce 
has been more immediately conneéted. Each packet boat 
is atrading veffcl, and is ufed for facilitating the exchange 
of Spanith produét, for ai: equal quantity of that of Amen- 
ca. This was foon followed by a greater degree of enlarge- 
ment. In the year 1765, Charles JIT. laid open the trade 
to the windward anes Cuba, Hifpaniola, Porto-Rico, 
Maryarita, and Trinidad, to his fubjects in every province 
of Spain. He reduced the duties on goods exported to 
America, to the moderate tax of fix in the hundred, on the 
commodities fent from Spain. He allowed them to retura 
to any port at pleafure. This ample privilege was after- 
wards extended to Lonifiana, and to the provinces of Yuca- 
tan and Campeachy. Such have been the benefits experi- 
enced from the relaxation of the ancient fyftem of com- 
Merce between the mother-country and her colonies, that 
Spain has been induced to permit a more liberal intercourfe 
of one colony with another. In 1774 Charles IIT. publifh- 
ed an edi, granting to Peru, New Spain, Guatimala, and 
Granada, the privilege of a free trade with each other. 
The towns to which Spain has granted the liberty of trade 
with any of her colonies, are Cadiz and Seville, for the pro- 
vince of Andalufia; Alicant and Carthagena, for Valencia 
and Murcia; Barcelona, for Catalonia and Arragon; San- 
tander, for Caitile ; Corugna, fer Galicia; and Gijon, for 
Atturias. 'Thefe are either the ports of chief trade in their 
re{peGtive diltrits, or thofe molt conveniently fituated for 
the exportation of their re{pective productions, Prior to 
the allowance of free trade, the duties collected at the 
Cuitom-houfe at the-Havannah, were computed to be 
104,208 pefos annually. During the five years preceding 
17745 they rofe at a medium to 308,coo pefosa year. In 
Yucatan, the duties have rifen from 8,000 to 15,000. In 
Hilpaniola, from 2.500 to 5,600. In Porto-Rico, from 
1,200 to 7,000. The total value of goods imported from 
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Cuba into Spain, was reckoned, in 1774, to be 1,500,000 
pefos. From another ftatement, it appears, that the ex- 
ports to Spanifh America in 1778, were made in 170 ships ; 
‘were worth about 74 millions of reals vellon, and paid above 
3% millions of duty. The imports from thence, in the fame 
year, were made in 130 fhips, valued at 74% millions, and 
paid nearly 3 millions duties. In 1788, the value of the 
exports had rifen to above 300 millions, and that of the 
imports to above 8045 millions. The duties upon both ex- 
ports and imports exceeded 55 millions. This rapid in- 
creafe can be afcribed to nothing but the cffeéts of the free 
trade ; and notwithftanding all the clamours raifed by the 
Cadiz merchants, we find that this city was the firft to en- 
joy the advantage of the change; for the imports of Cadiz 
from America in 1788, were three-fourths of the whole 
colonial imports; and the exports of Cadiz thither were 
confiderably above two-thirds of the whole colonial exports. 
Spain has likewife dire&ted particular attention to the in- 
terior government of her colonies. For an account of the 
Philippine colony, fee Acaputco and Maniva. 

The revenues which Spain derives from America, arifes from 
taxes of various kinds, which may be divided into three capital 
branches. The firft contains what is paid to the kirg, as 
fovereign of the New World; to this belongs the duty on 
the goldand filver raifed from the mines, and the tribute ex- 
aéted from the Indians; the former called * the right of 
figniory,”’ and the latter ‘¢ the duty of vaflaiaze.”” The fe- 
cond branch comprehends the numerous duties upon com- 
merce, which are very minute and oppreflive. ‘he third 
includes what accrues to the king, as head of the church, 
and adminiftrator of ecclefiaitical funds in the New World. 
In confequence of this he receives the firft-fruits, annats, 
{poils, and other fpiritual revenues, levied by the apofolic 
chamber in Europe; andis entitled likewife to the profit ac- 
cruing fromthe bull of Cruzado, which fee. Thewholeamount 
of the net public revenue of Spain, raifed in America, is ftated 
by Dr. Robertfon as not exceeding a million and a half fterl- 
ing. Spain and Portugal are the only European powers 
which derive a dire&t revenue from their colonies, as their 
quota towards defraying the general expence of government. 
All the advantage, that accrues to other nations from their 
American dominions, arifes from the exclvfive enjoyment of 
their trade ; but, befides this, Spain has brought her colonies 
to contribute towards increafing the power of the ftate, and, 
in return for prote&tion, to bear a proportional fhare of the 
common burden. The amount of the Spanifh revenue, above 
ftated, coimprehends only the taxes colleéted there, and is 
far from being the whole of what accrues to the king from 
his dominions in the New World. The heavy duties im- 
pofed on the commodities exported from Spain to America, 
as well as what is paid by thofe which fhe fends home in re- 
turn; the tax upon negro flaves, with which Africa fupplies 
the New World, together with feveral fmaller branches of 
finance, bring larger fums into the treafury, the precife ex- 
tent of which Dr. Robertfon cannot pretend to afcertain. 
But if the revenue which Spain draws from America be 
great, the expence of admimiltration in her colonies bears 

roportion to it. 

The total amount of the public revenue of Spain from 
America and the Philippines, from the moft recent informa- 
tion ftated by Dr. Robertfon, is as follows : 

Alcavalas (excife) and aduanas (cultoms), &c. 


in pefos fuertes, = = 5 2,500,000 
Duties on gold and filver, - - 3,000,000 
Bell of Cruzado, _- sea =. 1,000,000 
Tribute of the Indians, - - 2,000,000 
By fale of quickfilver, - : 300,000 


Paper exported on the king’s aeeount, and fold 
in the reyal warehoufes, - - 300,000 
Stamped paper, tobacco, and other {mall duties, 1,c¢0,c00 
Duty on coinage of, at the rate of one real de la 
Plata, for each mark, : - 
From the trade of Acapulco, and the coafting 
trade from province to province, - 


300,009 


Affiento of negroes, = = 3 
From the trade of Marhé. or herb of Paraguay, 
formerly monopolized by the Jefuits, - 500,000 
From other revenues formerly belonging to that 
order, - - « - 400,000 
Total 12,000,0co: 


Total in fterling money f, 21790,000 


Dedu& half, as the expence of adminiftration, 
and there remains net free revenue, - £ 1,350,000 


From the above detail, and upon a general view of the 
fubje&t, it appears to be abfurd to deny, that Spain has de- 
rived very great benefits from her colonial poffeffions. Never- 
thelefs, many very enlightened men have maintained, 
that the downfal of the Spanifh power has been owing, in & 
preat meafure, .to the exterfion of dominion which 
followed the difcovery of America. To this purpofe 
an appeal has been made to the authority of Dr. Smith, the 
well known and much approved author of the ‘¢ Wealth of 
Nations.” « That the monopoly,”’ he obferves, “ of the trade 
of poptlous and thriving colonies is not alone fufficient to 
eltablifh, or even to maintain, manufaétures in any country, the 
examples of Spain and Portugal fufficiently demonitrate. 
Spain and Portugal were manufacturing countries before they 
had any confiderable colonies. Since they had the richelt 
and moft fertile in the world, they have both ceafed to be 
fo.”? However, Mr. Brougham has remarked, that the te- 
nor of this obfervation is confined to the ftatement of a fact 
which cannot be denied, that the period of the decline 
which the Spanifh and Portuguefe manvufaGtures have ex- 
perienced, coincided with the period of the Spanifh and 
Portuguefe colonial greatnefs. But the whole argu- 
ment proceeds upon a view of the fubjeét, formerly 
difcuffed, that colonial monopolies in general have been 
hurtful, from their effests on the wealth of the mother- 
country. Mr. Brougham has accurately examined this fub- 
ject ; and in the profecution of his inquiry, he has fhewn, 
in what manner the profperity of Spain has been influenced 
by the difcovery of America ; and he has. inveitigated the 
quettion, whether the acquifition of rich and.extenfive colo- 
nies can be charged with having caufed the decline of the 
mother-country, and whether, in fhort, any bad confequence 
whatever is imputable to this augmentation of empire. 

By thofe who have maintained, that Spain has been materi- 
ally injured by her colonies, it has been alleged, that by an im- 
moderate exteriton of territory, the Spaniards have been-led to 
the neglect of the territory, which they formerly poffeffed.. But 
although Spain, and alfo Portugal, may have feverely fuffered 
in this refpeét, it is f{eldom, if-ever, that, from the nature of 
colonial power, any fuch cenfequences can arife to the mother- 
country from the poffeffion of the moft widely fpread colo- 
nial dominions. In the cafe of Spain efpecially, whatever 
negleé there may have been in the management both of the 
mother-country and the colonies, the mal-adminiftration of 
both thofe parts of the empire muit evidently have avifen 
from other cautes befides their being united under one crown, 
Farther, the vait outlet to population which the Spanifh co 
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fonies afford has been thought by many to be detrimental to 

the mother-country. They allege that the population of 
Spain has been drained by the demands and temptations for 

men which the colonies afford. Our author fuggefts a variety 

of confiderations that tend to invalidate this obje@tion. The 
indolent and adventurous, the nobles and foldiers of fortune, 
and men of confiderable property, were the principal emi- 
grants at the firft fettlement of the Spanifh colonies in Ame- 
rica; as conqueft or plunder, and mining in fearch of the 
prec.ous metals were the only modes in which wealth was 
then fought. Befides, the drain of emigration has been 
chiefly confined to the population of the maritime provinces 
of Spain ; and the whole amount of the emigration, at dif- 
ferent periods, cannot be eftimated very high. It has been 
faid that the rage for emigration to America was fo much 
abated in a fhort time after the difcovery, chiefly by the ruin 
of many who flocked thither, that in the year 1550. there 
were not above 15 thoufand Spaniards in all the New World. 
From other documents it has been inferred, that the whole 
amount of thofe who have emigrated to the Spanifh colomes, 
during a period of three centuries, does not exceed 5090,0C0. 
The drain of the Spanifh population mu therefore be 
wholly inadequate to account for the decline of the Spanifh 
refources, and the flow progrefs of the Spanifh population. 
It is no lefs chimerical to imagine that the capital which has 
been drawn to the colonial agriculture and mining, can have 
impeverifhed the mother-country in any confiderable degree, 
than to fuppofs that the colonial emigration can have drained 
her population; and it is, therefore, to caufes different from 
the emigration of inhabitants, and of capitals, that-we mutt 
afcribe the depopulation, the indolence, and the poverty of 
Spain. In order to account for the depopulation of Spain 
We may recur to the ravages of the plague, which, during 
three years in the middle of the 14th century, carried off two- 
thirds of the whole population of the peninfula, and which 
about three centuries afterwards, deftroyed 200,000 perfons 
in the fouthern provinces ;—to the deftru€tion occafioned by 
dearth and famine ;—to the cruel and infane policy of Ferdi- 
nand, who, as an expreflion of gratitude to God for the 
fuccefles of his arms, expelled from his dominions the whole 
tribe of Ifrael ;—to the ftill more bloody and impolitic mea- 
fures of his fucceffor. who, about a century afterwards, 
drove out all the Moorifh race ;—and to the conftant perfecu- 
tions and rebellions of thefe two claffes during the interval 
-between the great and general expullions, which produced 
the effet of fuddenly eradicating from the kingdom all 
the induflry and fkill which had raifed it to fuch a pitch 
of opulence and glory. The number of the Jews, who, 
in the year 1492, were butchered or driven out, is reckoned 
by fome authors at $00,000 perfons, by others at 800,000 
families ; and the number of the Moors driven away by the 
edict of 1609, cannot be computed at lefs than a million. 
The bett informed writers ftate the lofs to the country at 
thefe two periods, and intervening intervals, to have amount- 
ed to between two and three millions; confilting of the moft 
ufeful and valuable part of the community. We might enu- 
merate other caufes of the decline of Spain, arifing from re- 
ftri¢iions and impofts, and a miferable fyftem of law and po- 
lice, both at home and in the colonies, which operated much 

more fatally than the ecquifition of colonial dominions, and 

which, indeed, counteratted any benefit they might others 
wife have afforded. It is furely a proof, fays Mr. B., that 

the downfal of a country was not caufed by its colonial 

pofieflions, but by fome evil in the national policy common 

to all its branches, when we find that the ra of adverfity 

was common to both the contiguous and remote provinces, 

and that the fame circumftances which raifed up the colo- 
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nies, and increafed their beneficial effets upon the wealth 
of the parent ftate, have elevated the parent ftate alfo, 
refcucd her from inaétive obfcurity, and placed her in the 
career of general improvement, in which her neighbours 
are engaged in both quarters of the globe. 
The Portuguefe, incited by a {pirit of difcovery, and by 
a view tu the great profits accruing to the Venetians from 
their commerce, during the 14th and r5th centuries, made 
feveral attempts, in the courfe of the 15th century, to find 
out a way by fea to the countries from which the Moors 
brought them ivory and gold duft acrofs the defart. In 
procefs of time they difcovered the Madciras, the Canaries, 
the Azores, the Cape de Verd iflands, the coaft of Guinea, 
that of Loango, Congo, Angoia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. They alfo extended their views to the Eatt In- 
dies, and afterwards to America. During the 16th cen- 
tury, the empire of Portugal was more extenfive than any 
over which the dominion of other flates has ever prevailed ; 
and the territories thet compofed it, though almoft all 
held by the right of recent difcovery and conqueft, were 
not, like thofe of Spain and Ruffia, fubdued and retained 
with eafe ; nor were they tra@s of ufclefs country, thinly 
peopled, poffeffed only of unimproved natural refources, and 
inhabited by a few tribes of wandering favages mingled 
here and there with nations fornewhat more civilized. ‘The 
Portuguefe conquefts were gained with difficulty from 
nations far advanced in refinement and capable of refiftance ; 
the extenfion of their territory obtained from right of dif. 
covery, that is, feized from lefs civilized nations, was equal 
to the moft opulent of the dominions poffefled by Spain, 
and poffeffed by tribes much more warlike than the Mexi- 
cans or Peruvians; and the length of fea-coaft, with various 
convenient ports, which bounded the eaftern dominions of 
Portugal during this brilliant period, was fufficient to infure 
the moft important commercial advantages from their inter- 
courfe with the metropolis. The whole weftern coaft ef 
Africa, with the greater part of the eaft coait and the Cape 
of Good Hope, was fubjeét to the dominion of the Portu- 
guefe, and occupied at favourable intervals by their gar- 
rifons and feftories. They alfo poffeffed the whole fouthern 
coaft of Afia, together with as many of the Indian iflands 
as they chofe to fettle in, from the gulf of Perfia to China 
and Japan, where they had a few important commercial 
ftations. This unparalleled extent of naval territory gave 
them the undifputed command of all thofe feas, and enabled 
them to carry into execution the ordinary fchemes of the 
mercantile fy{ftem with uncommon vigour and fuccefs, by 
confining all intercourfe with Afia and Africa to their own 
European territories. The power, adds the writer whom 
we are now citing, which they poffeffed over the interior 
of thofe vaft and opulent regions, fupported their commer- 
cial eftablifhments, and enabied them to gratify with un- 
exampled licence that tyrannical {pirit which has always, 
though in different degrees, fignalized the intercourfe of 
European ftates with the refined and amiable inhabitants of 
their Oriental provinces. Such, during the whole of the 
16th, and the greateft part of the 17th century, was the mage 
nificent outline of the Portuguefe empire in Africa and A fia. 
The romantic defcriptions of their own authors, corroborated 
by the teftimony of other nations, their rivals and enemies, 
are fufficient to prove that the achievements and wealth of 
their nation in the provinces of the Eaftern empire were 
fuperior to any which it could boaft of elfewhere ; and the 
remains of the Portuguefe dominions in Africa, where at 
this day 15 kings are tributary to the court of Lifbon, 
together with the glittering fragments of the Afiatic em- 
pire, corrupted by bad policy, as well as difmembered by 
foreign 
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foreign conqueft, may convince us of the important rela- 
tions which the provincial wealth and power of this nation 
muft have formerly borne to its whole refources. The 
Ealt Indian poffeffions of Portugal, during the 16th cen- 
. tury, threw into their hands the whole commerce of Afia, 
which, long before the difcovery of the paffage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, had formed one of the greateft trades 
carried on between any two parts of the world; had en- 
riched and refined the whole European empire of Rome, 
and raifed the inconfiderable republic of Venice to a degree 
of power formidable to all the great nations of the con- 
tinent. The fame commerce, divided among feveral ftates, 
has, fince the downfal of the Portuguefe dominions, fen- 
fibly enriched all thofe nations, and continues to form a 
very great part of their extended trade. We may judge, 
in fome degree, of the extent of the trade carried on by 
the Portuguefe in their Afiatic fettlements, fome time after 
their eaftern empire had begun to decline from the com- 
pletion of the Englith and Dutch, by a fingle fac. In 
the year 1611, the Englif company’s fervants, in one of 
their voyages to Surat, {aw a fingle Portuguefe merchant 
fleet, confilting of 240 fail, bound for one plece, and def- 
tined only for the commerce of the northern and mott 
trifling fettlements. -(Anderfon’s Hift. of Commerce, ii. 
245, 203.) ‘he African and Atiatic provinces, however, 
mult be confidered as conquered territories, held in fubja- 
gation by a few troops and fquadrons of fhips; not as 
colonies peopled by emigrants trom the mother country, 
or by a race in which thole emigrants and their defcendants 
bore a confiderable proportion. Of thefe vaft dominions 
the Portuguefe were nominal pofteffors; the treafure and 
blood of the metropolis were wafted in wars with the native 
powers, and the relations of commerce were on every oc- 
calion poftponed for thofe of conqueft and dominion. 
Thefe circumitances have eventually proved fatal to the 
Portuguefe dominion in the Eait, which has at length 
been transferred to other powers of fuperior policy and 
ttrength. : 
The Portuguefe trade with India, though rigoroufl 
confined to the fubje€ts of the mother country, was never 
put into the hands of an exclufive company, incorporated by 
charter, except for a fhort time, about the year 1731, when 
the experiment was unfuccefsfully tried. ‘The jovereign 
granted, from time to time, privileges of fitting out velfels, un- 
der limitations, to private co-partnersand individuals, who thus 
enjoyed a monopoly of the fupplies required both by the 
Atiatic and European provinces. he monopoly had been 
generally velted in the crown, until the year 1752, when it 
was faid to be abolifhed; but feveral important articles {till 
continued fubjeét to the royal privileges, and could only be 
bought in India and fold in Europe on the king’s account. 
From the fplendid pre-eminence which the Portuguele trade 
with India once poffeffed, it has funk to a few annual 
voyages, in confequence of the reduction of the Portuguefe 
empire in the Katt, and the bad management of the trade 
and fettlements that {till remain. With a view to its revival, 
new exclufive grants have been made to mercantile adven- 
turers in Europe, and an exclufive company has been elta- 
blifhed at Goa (the chief Eaft Indian fettlement) for the 
management of the whole trade with Chine. hele abfurd 
Managements have taken place fince the year 1752, when 
the evils perceived to arife from monopolizing policy, induced 
the fovereign to abandon feveral of his exclufive rights, and 
to pretend that the Eaft Indian commerce was thrown open. 
While the Portuguefe conquetts were rapidly furviving cach 
other in the Eaft, the dilcovery of Bengal, opened a new 
icld of exertion in the Welt. Brazil, however, compared 
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with Afiatic conquefts, was regarded with indifference, and 
flowly peopled by malefa@ors, and by thofe whom the 
perfecuting fpirit of the times drove, from the mother- 
country. Among the emigrants of this period, facrificed 
to the cruel bigotry of the inquifition, was a great body of 
Jews, who carried over with them to the colony the {kill 
and induttry with which they had enriched and {trengthened 
the European dominions of Portugal. Under their cultivation 
the natural wealth of this fruitful territory began to appear, 
and by degrees to attraét the attention of government. All 
the Portuguefe fubjeéts, who chofe to fettle in Brazil, were 
permitted to fubdue large tracks of country, and to hold 
them as fiefs of the crown, with abfolute power over the 
natives whom they had conquered, and with all the prero- 
gatives of royalty, except capital jurifdiction, coinage, and 
tithes, which were invariably referved to the fovereign. 
Thefe great territorial lords thus acquired an aimoft abfolute 
authority, over domains often extending 40 or So leagues 
along the fea-coalt ; and generally leafed out parts of their 
pofleffions to fub-vaflals for terms of 2 or 3 lives. This 
arrangement immediately attra€icd to the colony a number 
of adventurers and opulent perfons from the mother country, 
The importance of this colony, in confequence of the whole 
territory of Brazil, and the cultivation of various ufeful 
articles, graduzily increafed ; and its traffic with the parent 
ftate, would have proved a great mutual benefit; if an erro- 
neous policy had not confined it to a few ports in each part 
of the empire. Avnnuai fleets from Lifbon and Oporto aione 
were permitted to carry on this rich commerce, under regu- 
lations fimilar to thofe of the Spanifh flotas and galleons. 
Four emporiams, viz. Olinda, St. Salvador, Paraiba, and 
Rio Janeire, were appointed for the deltination of thofe 
{quadrons, and the fupply of the whole colony. The 18th 
century opened with adifcovery of gold and diamond mines; 
and fince that period many regulations have been adopted, 
which have praved pernicious both to the colonies and to 
the parent ftate. Companies were eftablifhed at Peru, 
Fernambuco, andjMaragnan, which did not long furvive the 
downfal of Pombal, the Portuguefe minifter: thefe have 
ceafed to exift above 20 years, atter proving highly injurious 
to both the mother-country and the colony during an equal 
period of time. A new and more liberal fyftem has beew 
introduced ; but the royal monopolies {till exift in their full 
force, and obitrnét the growth, as well as the circulation, 
of the mot valuable ftaple produce which Brazil fupplies. 
Since Portugal has experienced the irretrievable lofs of her 
rich Ealt Indian commerce, and a diminution of the traffic 
formerly carried on with Africa, Brazil is of great im- 
portance to her. This colony is better governed and 
peopled than any of the Spanifh dominions; its proximity 
to Africa and connection with the Portuguefe fettlements 
there, afford great facility in the increafe of its cultivation, 
by means of negroes ; the pofleffions of Brazil gives Portu- 
gal confiderable weight in the continental politics; and the 
poffeffion of this noble colony, befides yielding a clear reve~ 
nue to the mother-country (above one-fourth of the whole 
national income) is the fource of a great proportion of her 
whole commerce ;—the imports from them being nearly 
equal to the whole imports from the other countries of 
Hufopes | 

The colonies of Sweden and Denmark, are too infignifi- 
cant to influence, in any confiderable degree, the profperity 
of the parent ftates, and bear a lefs proportion to the whole 
imperial refources than thofe of any other nation. The 
exclufive companies, which for a long feries of years monopo- 
lized all the colonial trade of both thefe countries, have been 
peculiarly injurious, See Comrany, Dani/h and Scvedi/>. 
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For an account of the colonies of France and England, 
the limits of our article oblige us to refer to the articles 
France and Engianp, West Innes, East Inptes, and 
Company, and the feveral individual iflands of the Welt 
Indies. 

Tere are fome other kinds of colonies, befides thofe 
above enumerated, of which we fhall give a brief account. 
Conquered fubjeéts or prifoners of war have been fometimes 
removed to particular and fele& places, either for fafe cuftody, 
or for the cultivation of walte lands. The ancients more 
frequently pradtiled this fpecies of colonization than the 
moderns, who prefer exchanging the prifoners on each 
fide. The Romans, in particular, were conftantly ac- 
cuftomed to remove the more active and daring nations 
to a ditance from their native abodes, and to oblige 
them to refide in fome fele& place which was pro- 
bably lefs defenfible than their own country, — and 
where, of courfe, they would be more under command. 
We are not, however, without fome examples of this kind, 
even in our own times. The Maroons, or remnant of the 
Spanith flaves, who had been relinquifhed by their mafters, and 
left on the ifland of famaica, when the Spaniards were ex- 
pelled by the Englifh, after having long gallantly refilted 
the forces brought againft them, at lalt fubmitted to 
one of his majelty’s officers, upon condition of not being 
fent off the ifland. ‘To this fubmiffion they were induced 
by the fear of a new fpecies of warfare with which they 
were threatened, wiz. the ufe of blood-hounds to difcover 
their retreats. But the legiflative aflembly of the ifland not 
only refufed to pay the Spanilh police-runners their Lipu- 
Jated bounty, bnt alfo took advantage of fome unavoidable 
delays in the performance of the treaty to annul it alto- 
gether, and to tranfport the Maroons to Nova Scotia, whence 
they were afterwards removed to Sierra Leone. On ac- 
count of this flagrant act of injullice the: commanding 
officer of his majelty’s troops indignantly refufed a hand- 
fome fword, which the aflembly offered him for his fer- 
vices in putting an end to a war which had been fo long 
protracted. See Maroons. 

Another kind of colonization is the removal of convicted 
criminals, or of debtors, to fome defart fpot, in order to 
work the mines, or break up the land, and thus prepare it 
for more refpectable colonilts. The Ruffians ufe this mode 
of colonizing their vaft lands in Siberia. But the moft in- 
tereiting colony of this defcription, particularly to Englith- 
men, is that of New Houvanp, which fee.—Alfo, Bo- 
rany-bay,and New South Wares. ; 

Great {ums of money have been, and full are, annually 
expended on this colony, but it has hitherto laoguifhed ; 
partly from the difproportionate nomber of the fexes, and 
the idle habits of the conviGts, but itill :more from fome 
radical defeéts in its adminiftration, many parts of which 
render it more lke a mere job for contra€tors and agents, 
than a well regulated fyftem for the gradual reformation of 
the criminals, and for rendering them ufeful fubje&s in 
future. The diffentions alfo which have taken place among 
the-officers there, cannot but have tended to injure thé 
colony. hele diffentions feem to have originated in fome 
ncalure from the governor being always a naval officer. 
Vhe abfurdity, for fuch we mutt efteem it, of a naval 
officer commanding in chief on fhore, merely becanfe he 
went to the place by fea, is fully equalled by feveral others, 
which demounitrate how inadequate to the undertaking 
were the framers of the fyit:m by which the colony, is re- 
gulated, 

During the firft ten years, viz. from 1787 to 1797 in- 
elulive, the number of convicts fent to New South Wales 


was 5765 men and women, and 93 children, being in alf 
5855 perfons. ‘The expence of tranfporting, feeding, 
and governing them, during that pericd, amounted to 
1,087,230/. being above 17774. for each, exclufive of the 
expences previous to their embarkation. 
The number of conviéts remaining was as follows ; 
Men convicts in the fettlement - 


2376) 
Women s x - = 939 
Convigts fent ovt in 1796 and 1797, 

Not arrived - - 695 
Total - 3802 


So that a lofs of 2049 conviéts had been {nftained in this 
fhort period; an evident proof of the moft glaring mif- 
management. On the firft of September, 1746, the agri- 
cultural flate of the colony was as follows : 

On aceount of 
goverment, 


In pofieffion of 
j We) private perfons, 
Acres of land in cultivation ~ 


Wiehe) 3719 
Horfes - - - 1g 43 
Black cattle - ~ 150 a 
Sheep - - - IOI 1340 
Goats - - - IIk 1316 
Swine - - - 59. 1810 


The later accounts which have been received are equally 
unpromiling. The fpirit of diflention has increafed, and 
fpread itfelf to every rank ; fo alfo has the depravity of the 
convicts, in confequence of their not being fcparated, and 
placed under tne controul of ffeady perfons who have ar 
intereit in watching over their moral improvement. Indeed, 
the vicioufnefs of the convicts increafed by fellowfhip, and 
even many of the free fettlers have, from the force of evil 
example, acquired the fame bad habits. The quantity of 
land cultivated on the public account is too great, and the 


numerous public works abforb the labour of the convidis, — 


and leave but’few of them io be hired out to fettlers. 
Thefe circumflances, together with the ill fele&ion of the 
conyicts, and of the fettlers, as to their former employments, 
contribute to. the want of fuccefs in the colony. 

It certainly is not improper to fend, as matter of favour, 
criminals to remote and deiart places to procure their own 
livelihood, furnifhing them at fir with a few neceffaries, 
and then leaving them to their own induftry, or to fupply 
the free fettlers in thofe places with convicts for fervants, in 
order to free them from the heavy expence incident to their 
procuring fervants from a diftance. But the idea of tranf- 
porting large bodies of criminals to an immenfe diftance, 
and employing them, under a ftrong guard, in public works, 
where tew fuch works can poffibly be wanted, and in culti- 
vating land in the produce of which they have no intereft, 
does not feem to have been happily chofen, or very pro- 
mifing, even in theory; and we may add, that praétice, 


upon a very extenfive fcale, has completely fhewn its - 


futility. 


The Romans, it is true, tranfplanted their prifoners of * 


war to diitant countries, and employed them on public 
works; but thefe works. were carried on in well inhabited 
countries, and were defigned for the facilitation of the in- 
tercourfe between the feveral parts of the empire, or for 
adornisg the cities with marks of the Roman grandeur. 


We believe, however, that the colony of New South’ 


Wales might be made to anfwer much betrer, if a” few 
{imple regulations were adopted, and particularly if the em- 
ployment of fo many conviéts on account of government was 
abolifhed, and the convicts left more to their own induftry, 
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Tr was formerly obferved in Virginia, that the colony lan- 
guithed fo long as the cultivation of the ground, &c. was car- 
‘ied on as a public concern, but that it immediately begun 
to flourifh when the Jands were divided, and every one left 
to fhift for himfelf. 

The want of capital and experience among the majority 
-of the convicts, forms no objeCtion; as, by furnifhing thofe 
accultomed to hnfbandry, gardening, or ufeful trades, with 
‘the neceflary {ceeds and tools, and “a very {paring allowance 
f provifions, to be gradually diminifhed,”’ there can be no 
doubt but that, in a very fhort time, they would not only 
be able to repay the advances made them, with intereft, but 


alfo to pay agradually increafing rent. As to thofe’bred to’ 


no profeffion ufefal in the colony, they might be lett out 
by auction, for.a year at a time, until they had acquired 
{nfficient experience: and a fourth part of their wages 


might be deducted and laid by, to form a ftock when they. 


were capable of ufing it, another part being paid into fome 
benefit fociety. 

Hitherto we have fpoken of external colonies, or thofe in 
which the colonilts recede from their mother-country, and 
eftablifh themfelves in foreiyn land, without, however, fub- 
mitting to their form of government. 

It now remains to treat of thofe colonies in which large 
communities of foreigners are, for fome particular reafons, 
permitted to enter and fettle in a country 3 which colonies 
differ from thofe founded by private adventurers, only 
becaufe they do not fo flrongly affe€t the political fyftem 
“of the country. 

Vhe Roflian government, having immenfe tracks of waite 
lands, fome of which are advantageoufly fitnated for mines or 
for commerce, has, as we have already faid, beltowed great 
attention 1) endeavouring to people thefe tracks, as well by 
foreigners as™by natives. The Pruoffian government has 
alfo belftowed the fame laudable attention to the improve- 
ment of the wafte lands in its poff-ffion; and it even went 
fy fav as to require from the Poles a tribute of marriageable 
virgins, with a {tipulated portion for each. 

Yo this [pecies of colony belongs what is ufually called 
the Babylonifh captivity of the Jewihh nation, and which is 
erroneoufly ‘uppofed to have been a removal of the whole 
nation in a ftate of flavery: whereas it evidently appears, 
from their own records, that it fimply meant the refidence 
of the Jewifh chiefs, and of their priefts,. at the court of 
the king of Babylon, The number of perfons carried off 
by the king himfelf, was (2 Kings, xxiv.) only 10,000; 
a number furely applicable only to the higher claffes, 
The offices which many of them held in the Babylonian 
court, and fubfequently in the Perfian, are a proof, that 
although they were, for obvious political reafons, required 
to refide at court, their fituation there was perfectly honour- 
able. It is probable, however, that their removal might 
oceafion the gradual emigration of a number of other 
families, who followed them for the fake of employment, 
and {pread over the Babylonian dominions ; as their num- 
ber was found to be greatly encreafed, when they were 
allowed by the Perfians to return. They then amounted 
(Nehemiah, vii. Ezra, iii.) to 49.697 perfons. 

' Many other initances may be found, both in ancient and 
modern hiftory, of this importation of people. The 
conquered Greeks filled the capital of the Roman empire, 
and, by the verfatility of their talents, acquired the fame 
influence over the malters of the world, as the modern 
French (who frequently boait of their Greek origin) have 
over the fafhionable part of our own country. By means 
of this influence, they introduced among the Romans all the 
vices for which they were notorious; and to the baneful 


effe&t of their influence, we may juftly attribute, in great 
meafure, the downfal of the empire, fince they introduced 
a love of diffipation, and of fhowy, but trifling acquifitions, 
inftead of the more folid attainments which were required, 
before they contaminated the public mind. 

The importation of flaves into a country, may be re- 
garded as a kind of internal colony of the moft important, 
becaufe dangerous nature. When the flaves are numerous, 
they are not only retained in fubjection with difficuity, (be- 
ing in general far fuperior in bodily ftrength) ‘but they are 
alfo of very doubtful fidelity, and ever ready to join any in- 
vader, or to flock tothe ftandard of any military adven- 
turer, There is yet ftill greater danger if an independent 
fate exifls in the neighbourhood, and particularly if it 
fhould confilt of revolted flaves (as has lately happened in 
St. Domingo), becaufe the greater energy of an independ- 
ent government enables it to profecute any ambitious de- 
figns of conqueft with decided advantage over a delegated 
authority. 

It is, therefore, highly impolitic that flavery fhould be 
conftantly permitted in any country; and, although, for 
the fake of bringing labourers to any particular {vot, it 
it may be tolerated at firft, it is the bounden duty of every 
{tate to take decifive meafures to convert the flaves, by 
degrees, into free {ubjeéts, and to put a ftop to the 
importation, as foon as the colony has obtained a certain 
population, and further to take fome fteps in order to libe- ° 
rate the flaves already imported, or at leaft to make their 
offspring free at a certain age. Thus it will be requifite 
for the colonift to attend to the welfare of his prefent ttock, 
and to introduce tafk-work, whereby he wiil be changed, in 
time, from a commercial capitalift, or a needy planter, into 
a landed gentleman. He will then be folicitous only for his 
rents, and deprecate the idea of keeping more land in hand 
than is neceflary for the fupport of his eftablifhment, or to 
ferve as an example of perfeét cultivation and grazing to his 
tenants, to the moft induftrious of whom he might furnith 
capital and favourable leafes, in Drder to enable them to im- 
prove his own land. 

Toa negle& of this falutary precaution, we may attri- 
bute the prefent dangerous ftate of the Dutch and Englifh 
colonies in the Welt Indies, fince, notwithftanding the 
length of time that they have been eftablifhed, the fate of 
fociety in them is as crude and femi-barbarous as it was at 
the time of their being firft fettled. 

It was probably owing toa fimilar negle& that the weft. 
ern provinces of the Roman empire’were fo fpeedily fub- 
dued by the northern adventurers. The Roman provincials, 
like the planters in the Welt Indies, feem to have had little 
repugnance to a change of matters; partly becaufe the refi. 
dent, planters were thus relieved, at leaft for fome time, 
from the claims of their creditors; partly becaufe the 
agents were enabled, in many cafes, to convert the planta- 
tions to their own benefit; and, laltly, becaufe both were 
equally afraid that, in cafe the war was protracted, they 
fhould lofe their flaves. See Sraves. 

As to their intrinfic nature, colonies are either agricultu- 
ral, which grow within themfelves the principal articles of 
their food and fubfiltence; or they are commercial, which 
depend upon other countries for the neceffaries of life, and 
devote themfelves to the traffic of a few ftaple commodities. 
The northern ftates of America and the Bermuda iflance 
are fo many inftances of agricultural colonies; while the 
Weft .Indian iflands, together with Virginia and Maryland 
on the continent, are examples of commercial colonies. 

In refpe@ to the advantayes or difadvantages of external 
dependent colonies, no perfon has more thoroughly conii- 
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dered the fubje& than Mr. Brougham, in his elaborate 
treatife “On the Colonial Policy of the European Powers.”’ 
The adoption of all the pofitions advanced by that inge- 
nious writer, may indeed be fomewhat hazardous ; efpecialiy 
if we confider the great degree of doubt and uncertainty 
which hangs over all political {peculations, on account of 
the difficulty, and ill more the danger of making experi- 
ments on thofe fubjecis; to fay nothing of the want of 
means for afcertaining whether the effects are afcribed to 
the right caules, when (as is ufual in human affairs) fo 
many canfes concur in producing thole effeéts. 

The firit advantage arifing from colonics dependent upon 
any country, is the extenfion of the home trade; for fuch 
in fact the trade between the mother-country and the co- 
lony may fairly be confidered, becaufe the whole of the pro- 
fits is retained within the ftate; whereas in foreign trades, 
one of the profits, either that of the buying, or of the fell- 
ing merchant, goes to enrich a foreign ftate. The trade of a 
colony allo produces a confiderable augmentation of the mer- 
cantile navy of the mother-country, and, at the fame time; 
as the fhips and their crews are conttantly retained: within 
the power of the itate, there is far lefs danger of the failors 
being enticed into foreign fervice, than if part of theirtime 
was {pent in foreign ports. The European nations have 
anxioufly endeavoured to confine the trade of their colonies 
to the merchants of the mother-country by pofitive regula- 
tions; but Mr. Brougham thinks this folicitude is abfurd 
and even nugatory. Merchants will, in all countries, pre- 
fer dealing with their own countrymen, with whofe lan- 
guage, laws, and habits of thinking they are acquainted, 
And this is more efpecially the cafe in commercial colonies, 
as they require in general {uch large advances of capital, 
that few perfons would be inclined to invelt {ums upon pri- 
vate foreign fecurity. 

But the greateft utility of colonies, is the affording an 
opening for the employment of the fuperfluous population 
of the mother-country, which mnft otherwife either emi- 
grate to the neighbouring foreign nations, or die of want 
at home. The inhabitants, indeed, of agricultural colonies, 
are in general ftationary, and, as it were, loft to the mother- 
country ; but thefe colonies only attract thofe who cannot 
get employment at home, or in the commercial colonies, or 
thofe who are in fuch defperate circumftances that they are 
oblized to fly from home to avoid the importunities of their 
creditors. Commercial colonies, on the other hand, have 
for the moft part only a temporary population, as the colo- 
nifls, after fpending a part of their time in the colony, ge- 
nerally return home with their fortunes improved, and carry 
with them, to che mother-country, the fame f{pirit of im- 
provement to which chey owed their fuccefs in the colony. 

Commercial colonies have a further advantage, in furnifh- 
ing employment for thofe large capitals which would other- 
wife be employed upon the more diftant foreign trades, or 
lent to foreign ilates. 

We thall now fey a few words refpeGting the difadvan- 
tages ariling from the poffeffion of colonies; thefe are fo 
great that the economilts have loudly declaimed againit the 
utility of forming fuch eftablifhments ; but they have cont- 
mitted a fundamental error, in confidering colonies as fo- 
reign flates. ‘hey ought rather to be confidered as mere 
extenfions of the parent ftate, into regions adapted to the 
production of articles which cannot be raifed at home. A 
circulation of inhabitants is kept up by the commercial in- 
terconrfe between the colony and the mother-country, and 
alfo by the weaknefs incident to parts remote from the feat 
ef government. So that, as the colonies require, at all 
times, the folterimg care of the mother-country, they are 


generally filled with the troops of the parent flate and their 
followers, and the ports are conftantly reforted to by its 
fhipping, both mercantile and warlike. It were needlefs to 
infilt upon the powerful attraétions refulting from their 
common origin, their identity of language, and their fimila- 
rity of habits in thinking; as. the effeét of thefe, in pro- 
ducing a good underitanding among nations, muft ftrke 
the moft inattentive obferver. 

One of the principal difadvantages of colonies, is the wars. 
into which they feem to draw the nations which poffefs them. 
But although it is certainly true that external commercial’ 
colonies do, in the prefenttimes, generally become the feat 
of warfare between fuch of the belligerent powers as poflefs. 
them, it cannot be allowed that they are the caufes of the 
war; for as they increafe the frontier to be defended, thofe 
nations which poflefs them will be lefs ready to engage in. 
hoftilities; and it is the weaknefs of the colonies, (on ac- 
count of their deficient population preventing the railing of 
regular troops in them), that is the principal caufe of the 
enemy chufing rather to invade them, than to force his entry 
into the parent ftate. The want of a powerful landed intereft, 
in colomes of this nature, tends alfo to attraét the hoftilities 
of the enemy, as the pofleffion of them is feldom difputed 
with the ob{tinacy which marks the refiftance to invafion in 
old fettled countries; the defence being limited to the {mall 
number of troops which the.parent flate can fpare without 
endangering her own fafety, and whofe exertions are im- 
peded by the mixture of an ill-difciplined militia, and of vo- 
lunteers, unaccultomed to fervice, and deploring their fate 
in being forced from their own homes. é 

This unfitnefs of external colonies, which are always un- 
derftocked with inhabitants, to contribute fupplics of men 
for the general defence of the ftate, is ufually confidered as 
a difadvantage; but it cannot in reality be efteemed to be 
one of much confequence. Even in the parent ftate itfelf, 
it is only in thofe manufa€turing diftriéts that produce arti- 
cles, the demand for which is variable- that the recruiting 
fervice meets with fuccefs; in thofe where agriculture pre- 
vails, or in which a ftaple commodity is manufaétured, that 
fervice is in general unfuccefsful. It cannot, however, be 
of any confequence, in regard to the general population of 
the empire, whether the mother-country fupplies foldiers, 
or whether they are raifcd in the colony, and their place 
fupplied by frefh fettlers. 7 

It is only the total want of fyftem, both in the planting 
and {ubfequent management of the Englih colonies, that 
rendered tuem at firtt, and ftill keeps feveral of them expen- 
five burtiens to the mother-country; as thofe of other 
countries not only pay, in general, their own expences, 
but alfo furnifh a furplus revenue for the fervice of the 
empire, : 

Tt will appear, from what we have already faid, that a 
great ciilcrence of political ftrength fubfifts between agri. 
cultural and commercial colonies. The former are much 
itronger internally, and capable of affording, with their owa 
refources, a more obftinate defence to the attacks of the 
enemy. But this ftrength renders them refractory, and 
difficult to be controlled ; hence they require either early 
reflraint, and the obfervance of a itri& difcipline, or they 
mutt be relinquifhed as dependencies, and incorporated into 
the mother-country, as has recently been found neceflary in 
refpet to Ireland. Qn the other hand, although the weak- 
nels of commercial colonies renders them much more de- 
pendent on the {tate to which they belong, yet, from.the 
debts with which they aie in general loaded, they 
are ever ready to fubmit to any invader; efpecially if the 
change can be made to a ftate, where the merchants poflefs 
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larger capitals than thofe of the ftate to which they have 
already been {nbjeéted ; as this affords them a hope, not 
only of being releafed for fome time from the clairns of their 
ancient creditors, but alfo gives them reafon to fuppofe 
they may oe able to procure itill greater credit from their 
new matters. Every perfon acquainted with Weft Indian 
affairs mult acknowledge the truth of this remark; and 
with refpe&t to other parts, we have, ourfelves, twice ex- 
perienced the facility and even eagernefs with which the 
Cape of Good Hope was furrendered to us. 

The want of mercantile capital which our enemies in the 
Wett Indies do not as yet poflefs, is the principal fecurity 
we have that thofe colonifts will rather chufe to remain un- 
der our dominion than fall into the hands of other powers, 
as they would, in that cafe, be obliged to diminifh their 
cultivation in confequence of the diminution in the ad- 
vances made by the merchants upon their future crop. And 
as to any attempts at independence, the mother-country has a 
confiderable fecurity in the precarious fituation of the inha- 
bitants, in confequence of the number of their flaves and 
the difcontent that generally prevails among them. This 
latter circumitance, might, by thofe who think the poffef- 
fion of colonies, and the monopoly of their trade, are of 
great benefit to a nation, be thought to afford a good ar- 
gument againft the abolition of the flave trade, as tending 
indire€tly to leflen the dependency of the colonies. But 
we may remark, that the greater ftrength of the colonies, 
arifing from their internal improvement in confequence of 
the abolition of the flave trade, would more than counter- 
balance the danger of their revolt, as they would, in con- 
fequence of fuech ftrength, run lefs hazard of falling into 
the hands of an enemy. And the event of the American 
war has fully proved, that even in the cafe of the colonies 
revolting, when they had acquired fufficient ftrength, the 
commercial intercourfe between the two countries would 
continue, and probably rapidly increafe; fo that the go- 
vernment would, at the worft, lofe only an expenfive in- 
cumbrance. It can only be by the influx of foreigners, be- 
longing to a mercantile nation, in fuch numbers as to ace 
quire a preponderance in the ftate, fo as to alter the funda- 
mental laws and language of the colony, that any great 
change in its commercial relations would be effecied, 

The moft ferious difadvantage of colonies, is that they 
divert the capital of the nation from the improvement of the 
mother.country ; although this improvement is certainly the 
moft advantageous employment in which the capital of any 
nation can be engaged. It has indeed been aflerted, that 
the labour of one man on the continent of America, pro- 
duced more to the fate than four at home; but this muft 
be regarded as the mere rant of vifionary politicians, being 
totally unfounded and abfurd in the higheft degree; for 
the fubje&ts at,home being dire€tly taxed, muft yield far 
more revenue than thofe in the colonies, who are in general 
only indire&tly taxed to the common fervice of the empire, 
by the cuftoms levied upon the commercial intercourle of 
the two countries. The fame perfons afferted that each 
White perfon in Virginia and Maryland, took off from ten 
to twelve pounds a year of the growth or manufaCtures of 
the mother-country. But the cuftom-houfe books are fuffi- 
cient evidence that this calculation was much over-rated; 
for the exports to thofe colonies were never more than 
300,000/. a year, and therefore, allowing them to contain, 
as was ftated, 120,c00 white perfons, the confumption of 
each perfon was only 1/. 13s. 4d. ahead. ‘he whole of 
the exports to America, when at the higheft, was only 
about 834,000/. a year; and this tends to fhow that it is 
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try within its own f{phere, and encourage the cultivation of 
the wafte lands, than to divert it to diflant colonization. Tt 
may, however, be fometimes neceffary, as a meafure of pre- 
caution, to fecure the poffeffion of diftant places, when it is 
known, or {ufpefled, that the ufual enemies of the flate 
intend to colonize them; but it is extremely improvident to 
fofter thefe diftant colonies at the expence of the mother- 
country, as is done in refpe€t tothe Britifh colonies. When 
an old fettied country is improved to the higheft, then, and 
then only, canit be neceffary to provide outlets for the em- 
ployment of the furplus capital of its fubje&s, by conquer- 
ing, or purchafing fome poor country, with a view to its 
improvement. 

As to internal colonies, the encouragement of foreigners, 
and efpecially the importation of foreign flaves, muft, in ge- 
neral, be regarded as errors in politics. The procuring of 
a ftock of labourers in the firk ftage of breaking up a new 
and uninhabited colony, the introduction of new manufac- 
tures, or of new commercial relations, can alone jultify 
fuch meafures. And furely it is far better to endeavour to 
attain thefe ends by other means. The removal of idle and 
diforderly perfons from great cities, the fending out intelli- 
gent travellers into other countries, the encouragement of 
experimental philofophers and chemilts, together with the 
apprenticing of clever youths to merchants in~ foreign 
countries, would probably be equally efficacious. See 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, B. iv. chap. 7. Robertfon’s 
Hitt. of America, vol. ii. Brougham’s Inquiry into the 
Colonial Policy of the European Powers, 1803, vol. i. and 
ii, paflim. Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
fophy, vol. i.p. 381. Edwards’s Weft Indies, vol. ii. 

Corony of Bees. See Hive. 

COLOONY, in Geography, a {mall poft-town of the 
county of Sligo, Ireland, remarkable for the check given 
to the progrefs of the French troops under general Humbert, 
in September, 1798, by the gallantry of lieutenant-colonel 
Vereker with about 300 men chiefly of the city of Limerick 
militia. Though col. Vereker was obliged to retreat in 
confequence of the number of the enemy, yet he faved the 
town of Sligo, and by the delay he occafioned, enabled 
marguis Cornwallis to come up with and entirely fnbdue the 
French force. Coloony is 98 Irifh miles N.W. from Dub- 
lin, and five S. from Shgo. 

COLOOR, or Cotore, a town of Hindeoftan, in the 
circar of Guntvor, which poileffes a diamond mine on the 
fouthern bank of the Kiltnah, and not far from Condavir. 

COLOPENA Recio, in Ancient Geography, a country 
of Afia in Cappadocia; Sebaftopolis and Sebalte are towna 
of this country. ia 

COLOPHON, a town of Afia Minor now 4ttolofco, 
or according to others, Belvidere. It was one of the chief 
cities of the Ionian league, feated near the fea, and not, as 
Piiny calls it, an inland city, in the {mall river Halefus, 
N.W. of Ephefus and S.S.E of Smyrna. It was founded 
by Mopfus, grandfon of Tirefias, and, in procefs of time, 
Damafichthon and Promether, fons of Codrus, condu&ted 
acolony hither. It was deftroyed by Lyfimachus, and its 
inhabitants were fent to people Bahehin’ but after his death 
it was rebuilt in a more convenient fituation. ‘The Colo- 
phonians were fuch excellent horfemen, that thofe, for whom 
they declared themfelves, were fure of victory ; whence the 
trite proverb ‘* Toy Korv$we exe$nxe, colophonem addere,”*. 
i.e, to put the laft hand to a work, or fuccefsfully to termi- 
nate it. Colophon was the birth-place of Nicander, and one 
of the feven cities that claimed Homer, who lived there fome 
time, as Herodotus informs us. ‘The ancients mention a 


famous grove and temple of Apollo Darius in the neigh- 
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bourhood of this city; whence fome have faid that he de- 
rived this appellation, though others fay that he was fo 
called from a mountain bearing that name. The {mall town 
of Notium,”? on the fame coaft, often mentioned by 
Livy, belonged to the Colophonians, and the Romans allow- 
ed it the fame privileges, which they granted to Colophon 
itfelf. Pliny informs us, that they colle&ed in the vicinity 
‘of Colophon, a refin of a ycllowifh red colour, which be- 
ing bruifed, emitted a ftrong odour; and hence fome have 
derived the name of Colyshony, now frequently called 
s¢ Spanifh wax,” or * Grecian refin,” as it is brought from one 
-or the other of thofe countries. Its epifcopal fee was fub- 
je& to the metropolis of Ephefus. 

Cotopuon, a town of Greece in Epirus. 

.COLOPHONIA, in Botany, Commers. See Bursrra 
paniculata. 

COLOPS, in Geography, the name given by Dion to a 
river of Pannonia, called Colapis, by Strabo. 

COLOQUINTIDA, in the Materia Medica. 
CoLocynTHis. : 

COLOR, inthe Ancient Mufic. See Corours. 

Coxror ZIndicus. See Inpicus Color. 

Cotor nero e roff, Ital. black and red, in Mufic. We 
Shave feen im Bene’t college, Cambridge, old_mufic books of 
Henry VIi.’s time, in which fome of the notes were black, 
and fome red. 

COLORADO, in Geography, a river of New Mexico, in 
the fouth-weitern part, which flows into the northern part of 
the Vermilion fea, or gulf of California, called by D’An- 
ville colorado de los maityres. The courfe of this river, which 
is generally from N E. to S.W. fometimes W. may be com- 
puted at 600 Britifh miles. It is -called Rio Colorado, or 
Red river, becaufe the waters acquire that colour from the red 
clay on which the rains fall. Its itream is deep and copious, 
and capable of confiderable navigation. ‘The neighbouring 
favages, who {wim acrofs it by a peculiar artifice, are denomi- 
nated cocomaricopas, which fee. ‘This river is joined from the 
ealt by a large river, called Gila, which, however, is every- 
where fordatle. ‘The country between thele rivers is faid to 
be an upland defart, without water or pafture. On the other 
fide of the Colorado, the country is faid, on the contrary, to 
be very fertile, and the natives rather fond of cultivation. 
It is thought that confiderable rivers alfo join the Colo- 
rado from the weft, flowing fromthe fame chainof moun- 
tains that fupply the fources of the Rio Brave, in Jat. 40°. 
Among thefe the Zazuananas is the moft lengthened ftream, 
and may therefore be regarded as the Colorado itfelf.. On 
the welt of the Colorado, the river of Ma@yrs, and that of 
Pyramids, have umbraceous terminations, perhaps in the fame 
lakes, or, perhaps in the Colorado. In lat. 39° W. long. 
from Madrid, 110° 30’, there is a large lake without a name, 

_ which receives two confiderable rivers from the eaft, one of 
which 1s called Buenara. From lat. yo° to 43°, and under 
the fame meridian, extends another lake, which, though not 
fully explored, feems to be that of Imparices, where the fa- 
thers Velez and Efcalante terminated their difcoveries, and 
the utmoft inland knowledge of the Spaniards. If, indeed, 
the Spaniards have explored that part of the country, they 
conceal their information. 

On-the eaft of the fame chain, from which fprings the Rio 
Bravo, anife two rivers, which prebably join the Miflvari ; and 
dt appears that the caftern river of Colorado has been con- 

*fouaded with another river of the fame name, with the cpi- 
thet of Nachitos, which probably joins the Arkanza ‘or 
Akaalas.. See Cororapo or Riviere Rouge, infra. 

Coxorapo, a river of New Mexico, which runs into the 
ay of St. Bernard, in the gulf of Mexico. 
hc lie 8 
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Cororano, Riviere Rouge, or Red River, a river of North 
America, in Louifiana, which runs into the gulf of Mexico, or 
rather joins the Miffiflippi river, before it falls into this gulf, 
fome miles above New Orleans. 

COLORADGOS, Los, a numereus cluiter of fmall iflands 
or rocks, near the N.W. coait of the ifland of Cuba. 

COLORATURA, in the Jialian Mufic, is ufed to de- 
note ail forts of variations, trillos, diminutions, &c. that can 
render a fong agreeable. 

COLORBASIANS. See Corarsasians. 

COLOREDO, in Geography, a town belonging to the 
ftate of Venice, in the country of Friuli; feven miles N.W. 
of Udina. 

COLORETTI, Marrezo, in Biography, was born at 
Reggio, in the year 1611, and is fpoken of by Tirabofchi 
and the abbé Lanzi, asa mot excellent painter of por- 
traits. 

COLORIFIC earths.in Mineralocy.aclafsor tribe of earths, 
in the arrangement of Kirwan, defcribed by him as firong ly. 
flaining the fingers. Of thefe he enumerates four families, 
viz. red, yellow, black, and green ; the red is the reddle, or 
rubrica fabrilis. Rothel. Lafni, 0. 973. Of dark cochineal 
red colour, or intermediate between brick and blood réd, hav- 
ing neither luftre nor tranfparency ; fra€ture, earthy, fome- 
times conchoidal; fragments, 1; hardnefs, 4; fp. gr. in- 
coniiderable ; adhering pretty Mrongly to the torgue ; feeling 
rough; afluming a polifh from the nail; ftrongly ftaining 
the fingers ; falling immediately into. powder in water, and 
not becoming duétile ; not effervefcing, nor eafily diffolving 
in acids. When heated to rednefs, crackling and growing 
black ; at 159° the fpecimen (Lefke, 0. 973) melted intoa 
dark greenifh yellow frothy enamel. It differs from red 
ochres only by containmg moreargill. The red colour pro- 
eecds from oxygenation, and the abfence of acid. The mere 
air of water is expelled by heat, the browner it grows. The 
yellow, Gellebarde, Lefke, 0, 1098, is of an ochre yellow co- 
lour ; as to iuftre, externally it often hath fome glofs, but ms 
ternally none; tranfparency, 0; fracture earthy, often in 
clining to the conchoidal ; fragments, 0; hardnefs, 3; {p. 
gr. inconfiderable; adheres flrongly to the tongue; feels 
imooth, or fomewhat greafy ; takes a high polifh from the 
nail; ftrongly ftains the fingers; in water it immediately 
falls to pieces with fome hiffing ; and afterwards to powder, 
without diffufing itfelf through it ; does not eifervefce with 
acids, nor is eaftly foluble in them; heated to rednefs. it 
crackles, hardens, and acquires a red colour, and givesa red- 
difh freak. At 156°, Mr. Kirwan melted the fpecimen, Lefke, 
(0.1098) into a liver-brown porous porcelain mals. This 
yellow earth differs from ochres only in containing a greater 
proportion of argill; the yellow colour proceeds from the 
calx of iron, highly oxygenated, and probably containing 
both water and acid. Thofe earths which contain a large 
proportion ofiron, have rather an orange colour. According 
to the analyfis of M. Sage of Paris, who has the merit of 
preferving to his countrymen the immenfe gains acquired by 
the Dutch from converting this yellow earth into what is 
there called ‘¢ Englifh red,” it contains 50 per cent argill, 
40 oxyd of iron, to of water, acidulated by vitriolic acid. 
Mem. Par. 1779,313- The 3d family, or black, black 
chalk. Schwartze, Kreide, Zeichen, Schirfer, Lefke, 3.972 5 
Pierre noire of Briffon, p. 163, is of a greyifh black colour ; 
luftre, o; tranfparenéy, o; fraG@ure imperfe@ly curved 
flaty ; fragments 1, partly flat, partly long fplintery ; hard- 
nefs, 5; {p. gr. 2,114, by Kirwan’s trial by Briffon, 2,186 
before abforption of, 2,277 after ablorption of water; ad 
heres flightly to the tonzue, feels fmooth, affumes a polifh 
froma knife; gives a black flreak, and marks black ;: in wa- 
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ter does not réadily moulder, but if taken out eracksin a 
fhort time; does not effervefce with acids, nor eafily diffolve 
in them ; heated to rednefs, it crackles and. becomes reddifh 
grey ; and contains fomewhat vitriolic. The 4th family, 
green earth. Lefke, 0.1013, is of a greyifh green colour ; 
found generally in lumps .in the cavities of other ftones, or 
externally invefting them; luftre, o; tranfparency, o ; frac- 
ture, earthy, fometimes uneven, fometimes verging to the 
conchoidal; fragments, 2; hardnefs, from 6 to 7; fp. 
gr. 2,037; fometimes feels fmooth, does not aflume a 
polifh from the knife, nor adhere to the tongue, nor 
fiain the fingers, nor mark while dry, and when wet but 
Kghtly, in water it often crumbles after ftanding about half 
an hour; does not effervefce with acids, nor is eafily foluble 
in them ; heated to rednefs, it crackles and becomes of a dark 
reddifh cream colour ; at 147°, the {pecimen (Lefke, 0. 013) 
melted intoa black compact glafs, refembling that of ba- 
falv; which fhews it to confift of filex, argill, iron not much 
oxygenated, and oxyd of nickel, from which the green co- 
lour ts derived, befides water. Kirwan’s Elem. of Mineralogy, 
vol.\i. 

COLORINA, or Covarina, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Arabia Felix. Ptolemy. 2 

COLORISATION, or Cotorarion, in Pharmacy, a 
term applicd to the feveral changes of colour which bodies 
underyo in the various operations of nature, or art; as by 
fermentations, lotions, cocbons, oxydations, Ke.’ 

COLORITES, in Lecefaftical Hiffory, a congregation 
of Auguitin monks, inftituted about 1530, and fo called 
from Colorito, a mountain near Morano, in Calabria, where 
a church was ereCted to the Virgin Mary. 

COLORNO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the Pare 
mefan; 7 miles N. of Parma. 

COLOS, a town of Tranfylvania; 4 miles N. of Co- 
lofvar. 
- COLOSER Satr Mine, in Hungary; the flratum of 
rock falt in this famous mine, is of the enormous thickne{s 
of Go fathoms; the diameter of the excavation made therein 

by the miners, is 50 fathoms. ‘* Born’s Hungary,” p. 140, 
143+ 

COLOSVAR. See Corosvar. 

COLOSSAL Cotumn. Sce Cozumn. 

COLOSSE, in Ancient Geography, now Chonos, or Konos, 
a city of Phrygia Major, in that part called Pacatian, feated 
on an eminence, on the fouth fide of the Meander. It was 
built by the river Lycus, near the place where, according 
to Herodotus (1. vii. c. 30.) it begins to run under ground, 
as it does for five furlongs before it rifes again, and flows 
into the Meander. ‘This city was fituated at an equal dif- 
tance between Laodicea and , Hierapolis, and to this place 
Xerxes came in his expedition againft Greece. All thefe 
three cities perifhed by an earthquake, fays Eufebius, in the 
roth year of Nero, or about two years after St. Paul’s 
epiltle was fent to the Chriltians at Colofle. The govern- 
ment of this city was democratic, and its firft magiltrate 
bore the title of archon and prator. This city, having been 
forcibly transferred to the Perfians by the Macedonians, 

afled afterwards to the Saleucide. After the defeat of 
Antiochus III. at the battle of Magnefia, it became fub- 
jet to Eumenes, king of Pergamus. And when Attalus, 
the laft of his fucceffors, bequeathed his dominions to the 

Romans, this city, with the whole of Phrygia, formed a 

art of the proconfular province of A fia, Which divifion fub- 
fitted till the time of Conftantine.. After the reign of this 
prince, Phrygia was divided into Phrygia Pacatiana, and 

Salutaris, and Coloffe-was the fixth city of the firf divifion, 
lt afterwards took the name of Chonos, or Konos. 
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COLOSSIANS, Zpifile to the, in Biblical Hifors, & 
canonical epiltle, addrefled to the Chriftians at Colofle by 
the apoftle Paul, and conveyed to them by Tychicus and 
Onefimus, towards the clofe of St. Paul’s firit imprifonment 
at Rome, which was about the year of our Lord 63, or the 
gth of the emperor Nero. As Timothy joins wich the 
apottle in the falutation at the beginning of this epiltie, he 
was {till at Rome, and net yet fent away to Philippi; and 
hence Dr, Lardner concludes, that this epiitle was written 
about the fame time with that to the Philippians, in the 
year 62, and fome time before the end of it. Althongh it 
appears from this epiltle, that a Chriftian church was efte~ 
blifhed at Colofle ; we have no account by whom, or at 
what time, it was founded. Some have concluded from 
chap. 1. 1. that St. Paul had never been there himfeif. 
It is not, however, improbable, though no mentfon occurs 
of this fa& in the hiltory: of the Aéts, that the Colof- 
fians might -have been converted while.“Paul refided at 
Ephefus, confidering more efpecially that he fpent no 
leis than three years m that city, and preached with fo 
much fuccefs, that St. Luke tells us, (Ags, xix. 20.) 
that ‘all they who dwelt in Afia heard the word of the 
Lord, both Jews and Greeks.’? (See Aéts, ch. xvi. 6. 
xvill, 23.) Dr. Lardner, arguing from the teftimony of 
Theodoret (tom. iil. p. 342, 343.), who lived in the 5th 
century, alieges a variety of confiderations, inducing him to 
think, that the churches of Coloffe and Laodicea, had been 
planted by St. Paul, and that the Chriflians there were his 
converts. Ofthefe we fhall only felr& the three following, 
viz. that the apoitle was twice in Phrygia. in which were 
Colofie, Laodicea, and Hierapolis (AGts, xvi. 6.); that he 
does in effect, or even. exprefsly fay, that he had difpenfed 
the gofpel to the Coloflians (Epift..ch. i. 21—25.): and that 
from feveral paflages whick occur in ‘this epiltle, it appears, 
that the apoltle is not writing to ftrangers, but to acquauit-. 
ance, difciples, and converts. 

The Chriftians of the church at Coloffe feem, from the 
honourable teftimony thatis born to.them in this epiltle, to. 
have maintained an honourable chara&er for their party, 
andthe zeal they difcovered for the gofpe!; neverthelefs, 
we find, from the cautions addreffed to them in the fecond 
chapter, that they were in fome danger of being drawn alide 
by the fubtleties of the Heathen philofophers, and the in- 
finuations of certain Jewifh zealots, who infifted upon the 
neceffity of conforming to the ceremonies of the Molaic law. 
Accordingly, the grand defign of this epiltle is to excite the 
Colofians, by the moft pertuafive arguments, to a temper 
and behaviour worthy of their facred charaéter, and to [e- 
cure them from the influence of thofe Pagan fophifts, Gv” 
Jewith bigots, who would feduce them fromthe purity of 
the Chriftian faith. 

COLOSSUS, a ftatue of enormous or gigantic fize. 

The molt eminent of this kind was the coloflus of 
Rhodes, one of the wonders of the world, a brazen ftatue 
of Apollo, fo high, that fhips paffed with full fails betwixt 
its legs. It was the workmanfhip of Chares, a difciple of 
Lyfippus; who {pent twelve years in making it: it was at 
length overthrown by an earthquake, B.C. 224. after hay- 
ing ftood about fixty-fix years. Its height was.a hundred 
and five feet: there were few people who could encompafs its 
thumb, which is faid to have beena fathom in circumference. 
and its fingers were larger than mott ftatues. It was hol- 
low, and in its cavities were large tones employed by the 
artiicer to counterbalance its weight, and render it tteady: 
on its pedeftal. 

On occafion of the damage which the city of Rhodes 
fuftained by the above-mentioned earthquake, the inhabit. 
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ants fent ambaffadors to all the princes and flates of Greek 
origin, in order to folicit affiftance for repairing it; and 
they obtained large fums, particularly from the kings of 
Egypt, Macedon, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia, which 
amounted to a fum five times exceeding the damages which 
they had fuffered. But inftead of fetting up the coloffus 
again, for which purpofe the greateft part of it was given, 
they pretended that the oracle of Delphos had forbidden 
it, and converted the money to other ufes. Accordingly 
the coloffus lay negle@ed on the ground for the fpace of 
894 years, at the expiration of which pericd, or about the 
‘year of our Lord 653, or 672, Moawyas, the 6th caliph 
or emperor of the Saracens, made himfelf matter of Rhodes, 
and afterwards fold their ftatue, reduced to fragments, to a 
Jewith merchant, who loaded goo camels with the metal; 
fo that, allowing Soo pounds weight for each load, the 
brafs of the coloffus, after the diminution which it had 
fuftained by ruft, and probably by theft, amounted to 720 
thoufand pounds weight. 

Some critics obferve, that the coloflus of Rhodes gave its 
own name to the people among whom it flood ; and that 
many, at leaft among the ancient poets, call the Rhodians 
Coloffians : hence they advance an opinion, that the Colof- 
fians in {cripture, to whom St. Paul direéts his epiftle, are, 
in reality, the inhabitants of Rhodes. OF this fentiment 
are Suidas, Calepine, Muntter, &c. 

The bafis that fupported it was of a triangular figure: 
its extremities were fultained by fixty pillars of marble. 
There was a winding ftair-cafe to go up to the top of it; 
from whence ene might difcover Syria, and the fhips that 
went to Egypt, in a great looking-glafs that was hung about 
the neck of the ftatue. This enormous ftatue was not the 
only one that attracted attention in the city of Rhodes. 
Pliny (1. xxxiv. c. 37.) reckoas 100 other coloffufes not fo 
‘large, which rofe- majeftically in its different quarters. 
Belides thefe, here were ta be feen five others, the work of 
Briaxis, and reprefenting divinities. Among the antiqui- 
ties of Rome, there were feven famous coloffufes: two of 
Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, one of Domi- 
tian, and one of the Sun. 

COLOSTRUM, or Cotosrra, in Medicine, the firlt 
milk of any animal after bringing forth young, called in 
common bea/llings. 

It is remarkable that this milk is generally cathartic, and 
purges off the meconium; thus ferving both as an aliment 
and medicine. 

The fame name is likewife given to a difeafe which this 
thick coagulated milk fometimes occafions. 

An emullion prepared with turpentine, diffolved with the 

olk of an egg, is fometimes alfo called by that name. 

COLOSVAR or Crausensurc, in Geography, the 
Zeugma of the ancients, by the Hungarians called Kolo/var, 
and in Latin Claudiopolis, a town of Tranfylvania, feated 
on the firlt branch of the river Samos, and furrounded by 
an ancient thick wall, where the {tates of the province 
ufually aflemble. The univertity was fuppreffed in the year 
1782. ‘The Unitarians, who formed one of the fects re- 
ceived in Tranfylvania, eftablifhed their principal feat in 
this place: 255 miles E.S.E. from Vienna, and 45 N.N.E. 
from Belgrade. N. lat. 46° 57’. E. long. 22° 21’. 

COLOT, Germarn, in Biography, a famous lithotomitt, 
of the 15th century, practiled furgery at Paris, during the 
reign of Lewis IX., from the year 1461 to 1480, and was 
in great favour with that prince. He was the firft regu- 
lar bred furgeon who prattifed lithotomy. The opera- 
tion before his time had been engrofied by perfons prac- 
tifing uo other part of furgery. Regular practitioners had 
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probably been deterred from interfering in the bufinefs, 
from reverence to the authority of Hippocrates, who oblig- 
ed his difciples to {wear they would not perform the opera- 
tion, ** Nec vero calculo laborantes fecabo.”” He ingra- 
tiated himfelf with fome of the itinerant practitioners, faw 
them perform the operation, and began with cutting dead 
bodies. Having communicated his ideas to the phyficians 
of the court, they obtained leave from Lewis, that he 
might operate on a condemned criminal, who was attacked 
with the ftone in the bladder. The criminal confented, on 
the condition promifed, that he fhould be pardoned the 
crime he had committed. The operation was fuccefsfully 
performed, the patient recovering, it is faid, in fifteen 
days. Colot obtained great reputation by the cure, which 
was rewarded by a pention from his fovereign. The time 
of his death is not known. Eloy. Dit. Hitt. 

Cotor, Laurence, a defcendant of Germain, from 
whom he acquired the art of cutting for the ftone, was in 


great reputation, tn the early part, and to the middle of the ~ 


r6th century, for -his fkill in performing the operation, by 
what is called the greater apparatus. By this method the 
urethra and neck of the bladder are neceflarily cut through, 
which fubjeéted the patients, not unfrequently, to fltula, 
and other inconveniences, yet by his dexterity in operating 
thefe accidents were often avoided, which gave him fo 
much credit, that he was fent for to vilit patients in Flan- 
ders, and other diftant countries. Toretain himin France, 
Henry II. made him his furgeon in ordinary in the 
year 1550, rewarding him with a penfion, adequate to the 
lofs he fuftained, by being prevented vifiting patients in 
foreign countries. He alfo created for him the polt of 
lithotomift to the royal family, which was continued to 
three of his defcendants. Philip, the laft of them, died in 
1656, aged fixty-three years. 

Cotor, Francrs, fon of Philip, appears to have inherited, 
with the name, the fkill and dexterity of his anceftors, in 
performing the operation of lithotomy. He left a treatife 
on the operation, which was publifhed in 1727, under the 
title of “* Traite de l’Operation de la taille, avec des obfervas 
tions fur la Formation de la Pierre, et les Suppreffions 
d’Urine,” r2mo. Paris. In this work he gives a fhort hif- 
tory of the method of operating by the greater apparatus, 
It was invented, he fays, by John de Romanis, a phyfi- 
cian of Cremona, in Italy, in 1525, and by him communi- 
cated to Marianus Sanétus, who inftruéted OGavian de 
Villa, a furgeon at Rome. Marianus publifhed, in 1535, 
‘« Libellus Aureus, de lapide e Vefica per incifionem extras 
hendo,’”’ 8vo. Venet. Of Otavian de Ville, who was feve- 
ral times called to France, to perform the operation, Lau- 
rence Colot is fuppofed to have obtained fome valuable in- 
formation on the fubjeét, which contributed much to the 
celebrity he afterwards enjoyed. ‘The method of operating 
by the greater apparatus has been long fince abandoned for 
a more fimple and eafy operation, therefore called, by the 
leffer apparatus, firft difcovered, Mr. Sharp fays, by Mr. 
Foubert, an ingenious French furgeon, but much im- 
proved by Mr. Chefelden, in which the urethra and neck of 
the bladder are avoided by the operator : with Francis Colot, 
the celebrity of the family, feems to have been extinguifhed. 
Eloy. Di&. Hilt. 

COLOUR, or Cotor, from the Latin, color, in Philo- 
Jephy, means that property of bodies which affedts the fight 
only; thus the grafs in the fields has a green colour, blood 
has a red colour, the fy, generally appears of a blue colour, 
and fo forth; nor can thofe colours be diftinguifhed by 
any of our other fenfes, belides the fight. The variety of 
colours, as they are prefented to us by the fubfances that 
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furround us, is immenfe, and from them arifes the admirable 
beauty of the works of nature in the animal, in the ve- 
getable, and in the mineral kingdom, or, more properly 
{peaking, in the univerfe. The fcience, which examines and 
explains the various properties of the colours of light and of 
natural bodies, and which forms a principal branch of op- 
tics, has been properly denominated chromatics, from the 
Greek word, xpwue, which fignifies colour. We fhall, how- 
ever, ftate this theory in the prefent article, as being much 
more obvioufly recurred to by thofe perfons who with to be 
informed on the fubje&t. A diftinét idea of what is meant 
by the word /ight, may be eafily formed by its contraft with 
darknefs, which is a privation of light. With our eyes 
fhut we have darknefs; if we open our eyes, whatever we 
erceive through them is occafioned by the agency of 
ike. and the various colours of bodies are parts of that 
light. —It has fometimes been pretended by certain ignorant 
perfons, that they could diltinguifh colours by the touch ; 
but the teftimony of divers intelligeut perfons, who have 
had the misfortune of being blind, in confequence of which 
their touch has, from neceffity , become very exquifite, has con- 
ftantly contradiéted thofe vain affertions, Befides, it will appear 
from the following theory of colours, that to difcriminate co- 
lours by the touch is utterly impracticable. There are indeed 
certain pigments of common ufe in painting, which, either 
from their roughnefs, fmoothnefs, unctuofity, or other qua- 
lity, may affeét the touch, and with a little praGice a perfon 
may learn to diftingnifh the feel of vermillion which looks 
red from that of fap-green, which looks green, and fo forth ; 
but this is not the art of diftinguifhing colours by the 
touch. It is only the art of diftinguifhing certain peculiari- 
ties of furface. In fac if two pigments exaétly of the fame 
“texture (and feveral fuch there are) but of different colour, 
be prefented to the fingers of a man with his eyes fhut, he 
will pronounce them to be exactly of the fame colour. 

The queftions which naturally occur to the human mind 
in the contemplation of colours, are, whence do they derive 
their origin?—Are they produced by the cploured bodizs 
themfelves, or by fomething external ?—Do they move from 
the coloured bodies to our eyes, and ftrike upon them, or 
enter them; or are they owing to fome medium interpofed 
between the various bodies of the univerfe ?—,Are they ma- 
terial or not? 

The ideas entertained by the ancients concerning the na- 
ture of colours, were moftly wild and abfurd; nor has the 
prefent theory, imperfect as it is, been formed without an 
innumerable variety of experiments, obfervations, and the 
concurring inveftigations of a great many ingenious perfons. 
The followers of Pythagoras called colour the fuperficies of 
bodies ; Plato confidered it as a flame iffuing from them; 
Zeno called it the firft configuration of matter; and Ariftotle 
faid it was that which rendered bodies actually tran{parent. 
We need not add a formal refutation of thofe extravagant 
ideas, which were the mere offspring of the imagination, un- 
f{upported by experience and by reafon. The philofophers 
of thofe times paid little or no regard to experiments ; hence 

» they made no difcoveries or improvements worthy of being 
recorded. A long and unprofitable period of nearly 2000 
years elapfed, from the commencement of philofophical ftu- 
dies in’ Greece, until about the time of Defcartes, when the 
revival of learning in Europe renewed with additional vigour 
the enquiries concerning the nature of light and colours. 
And it is cvrious to afore by what {mall fteps, and what 
circuitous ways, any ufeful difcoveries were made. See 
Priettley’s hiltory of vifion, light, and colours, Defcartes 
confidered colour as a modification of light, and he attri- 
buted the difference of eolour to the prevalence of the 
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dire&t or rotatory direftion of light, Grimaldi, Dechales, 
and others, fuppofed that a certain elaftic medium of a pecu- 
liar kind filled the univerfe, and that the differences of colour 
depended upon the quick or flow vibrations of that medium. 
Rohault imagined that the different colours were produced 
by the rays of light entering the eye at different angles 
with refpeét to the optic axis. And Dr. Hook imagined 
that colour is caufed by the fenfation of the oblique or un- 
even pulfe of light; which being capable of no more than 
two varieties, he concluded there could be no more than 
two primary colours. Such were the ideas of philofophers 
refpeGting the nature of colours, when Sir Ifaac Newton be~ 
gan to examine the fubje&t in his cautious experimental 
manner, by which means, about the year 1666, he difcovered 
the foundacion of a theory of colours, which has been jufily 
adopted and admired by his contemporaries, 2s well as by 
the prefent fucceeding generation —Rays of light ifluing 
from a luminous object, proceed in flraight lines as long as 
they pafs throvgh a uniform medium. It they meet with a 
tran{parent medium of different denfity, they will alfo pro- 
ceed through it in flraight lines, provided- they enter that 
medium ina direction perpendicular to its furface, otherwife 
they are caufed to bend their courfe, fo that beyond the 
abovementioned furface they proceed in ftraight lines alfo ; 
but thefe ftratcht lines forma certain angle with the flraight 
lines of their direétion before they entered the laft medium. 
The bending of the rays is called the refradfion of light, 
and the angle that has been juft mentioned 1s called the angle 
of refra€tion, Sce Rurracrion. Newton, having pred 
fented a glafs prifm, or kind of wedge, to the light of the 
fun, which entered a dark room through a {mall hole, found 
not only that the rays were bent from their courle, viz. re- 
fraéted, but he hikewife obferved that the image of the fun was 
thereby confiderably elongated; and this elongated image in- 
tead of appearing of auniform bright white light, was refolved 
into a feries of colours, which exaétly refembled the colours 
of the rainbow. This elongation of the folar image thus 
formed, is called the difperfion of light... Thefe colours 
pafs from one to the other by very imall, and altogether 
imperceptible gradations; fo that it is impoffible to fay 
where one begins and the next ends. Various methods 
have been tried for the purpofe of rendering the colours 
of this prifmatic fpetrum more limited and diftin@; none, 
however, has been attended with complete effect. The fol- 
lowing feems to be the beft method. Let the light of the fun 
pafs through a hole of about one-tenth ‘of an inch in diameter, 
into a dark room. Place a fereen at a little diftance from 
the hole (for inftance fix or feven inches) within the room, 
and let the middlemoft part of the light pafs through a fimi- 
lar hole in the fereen; the object of which is to prevent, in 
great meafare, the feattered lignt or penumbra, on the fides of 
the {peGrum. Let the light then fall perpendicularly upon 
a convex lens; at the diltance of about 10 feet, by 
which means a defined image of the fun will be formed 
upon a fereen placed at the focal diftance of the 
lens. Now, if a prifm be placed clofe to the lens, fo that 
the light, after having pafled through the lens, may pais 
through, and be refra¢ted by, the prifm; then a coloured 
{pectrum will be formed upon the fereen. The long fides of 
this {peGtrum are very well defined ; but its narrow termina- 


‘tions are femicircular, and its whole length confilts of circu- 


lar coloured images of the fun intermixed with each other, 
efpecially about the middle or axis of the {pe€trum ; yet the 
mott predominant colours are more diltinguifhable from each 
other, efpeciaily towards the fides of the {peét:um, fo that 
their boundaries may be marked with tolerable accuracy. 
The glals prifm fit for this experiment muk be well formed, 
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and free from veins, feratches, bubbles, &c. Thofe principal 
colours are feven in number, viz. red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. They do not occupy equal {paces 
in the fpectrum ; but for the propertion of their breadths, 
and likewife fora more accurate defcription of the prifmatic 
experiments on light, fee the article Rerraction. 

The above defcribed experiment with the glafs prifm 
gave fir Ifaac Newton reafon to conclude that the white 
light of the fun confifted of feven colours, which had 
different powers of being refrated, fo that the red rays 
were refracted lefs, the orange a little more, the yellow {till 
more, and fo on; hence the image of the fun was converted 
into,an oblong variegated fpeétrum. In confirmation of 
this theory Newton inftituted a variety of other experiments, 
which were. attended with remarkable refults, and the prin- 
cipal of them are as follows : 

If the light which has been refra@ed and difperfed by a 
prifm, be received again upon another prifm which muft be 
fituated in a direétion perpendicular to that of the former ; 
the {pectrum will by that means be removed from its origi- 
nal fituation intoa lateral one ; but its breadth and its colours 
will remain unaltered. Now if the elongation of the beam 
of white folar light, and its refolution into different colours, 
were a modification of light produced by the prifm only; 
then the fecond prifm ought to expand the fpe€trum in 
breadth, fo as to form a quadrilateral figure of equal fides ; 
but inflead of that we find that the colours and their breadths 

~yemain unaltered. 

If the refraéted and difperfed beam of folar light, be re- 
ceived upon a concave refleétor, the different coloured rays 
will be reflected to a focus, where they will form a white or 
colourlefs image of the fun. But if any of the colours be 
flopped by the interpofition of a wire, or other flender and 


opaque body between the prifm and the refleGor, then the ~ 


image will become coloured with fome mixture of colours. 
This proves that white light confilts of coloured rays, inter- 
snixed in a certain proportion, and that by a mixture of the 
rays of the feven primary colours in that due preportion, 
white light is produced. Therefore, white arifes from a 
certain mixture of colours, and blacknefs arifes from a {top- 
page or abforption of all colours. This property of light 
and colours, may be familiarly illuftrated by the following 
experiment: Divide the flat furface of a wheel, or the 
upper flat furface of a top, fuch as boys ufe, by means of 
lines going from the centre to the circumference, into feven 
parts, having the fame proportion that the breadths of the 
colours have in the prifmatic {pe&trum, and let thofe portions 
be pointed refpeétively with the feven colours. This done, 
if you fpin the wheel or the top, fo as to caufe it to turn 
very falt, in the light of the fun; you will find that the 
painted furface will look white ; for by the quick motion 
of the wheel, the impreflions of the colours in the eye be- 
come mixed, and of courle thev form a white light. Stop 
the wheel and the {even colours will appear very 
diftina. 

If, when a fpeGtrum is formed by the light which has 
pailed through a prifm upon a fereen, a fmall hole be made 
through the fereen, and the rays of one colour only be per- 
mitted.to pais through it on the other fide of the [creen; 
then whatever is viewed in that homogeneous light, will ap- 
pear of that particular colour, ‘Thus, if the red hght only 
has paffed through the hole, then blood, or grals, or milk, 
&c. viewed in that light behind the fereen, will all appear 
sed; excepting that the blood will appear of a ttronger red 
colour than the grafs or the milk. If the biue light only 
has been tranimitted through the hole; then the above- 
mentioned fubftances will all appear blue; and the like mutt 


be underftood of the other homogeneous colours. This 
proves that the colours, which feem to proceed from co- 
loured bodies in genera!, do not belong to thofe bodies ; 
but they are the component parts of the white light, in 
which thofe bodies are viewed, and that certain bodies have 
the property of abforbing fome of thofe coloured rays of 
the white light which falls upon them, and of reflecting 
others. Thus, grafs reficéts the green rays and abforbs the 
reft, hence, the green rays coming to our eyes, render the 
appearance of grafs green ; thus blood abforbs every other 
coloured ray excepting the red, and fo forth. Black bodies 
abforb all the feven coloured rays, and white bodies reflect 
them all. 

If two holes, at about a foot diflance from each other, 
be made in the fhutter of a dark room, and two prifms be 
ufed, viz. a prifm be piaced to receive the light at each 
hole, two {peétrums will thereby be formed upon the 
{creen; and by turning the prifms gently round their axes, 
the fpe@rums may be caufed to fall one upon the other. 
Let the yellow of one fpeétrum fall upon the blue of the 
other, and at that place the mixture of thofe two colours will 
appear green. Let a {mall hole be made exaétly at that 
place, and that green light will pafs through the hole be- 
hind the fcreen, and will form a green circular image upor 
another fcreen placed to receiveit. Now, if exa@ly behind 
the perforation of the firft {creen, you fix the refraGing 
angle of a prifm, then the image upon the fecond fcreen 
will not only be moved from its place, but will appear 
oblong, with a yellow border at one extremity, and a blue 
border at the other extremity; for that fpot or image 
of the fun confifts of two primitive colours of different 
refrangibilities. ‘The fame thing muft be underftood of any 
other colour formed from a mixture of any two primitive 
prifmatic colours ; for any two of thofe colours will form, 
or rather will look like an intermediate colour; thus, red 
and yellow form an orange, blue and viclet form an indigo, 
and fo forth. 

If the experiment be performed with one folar fpe&trum : 
viz. a fingle prifmatic colour; for inftance the green be 
permitted to pals through a hole in the fereen, and be then 
received upon another fcreen, the image will be of the fame 
colour as in the preceding experiment, viz. green, and cir- 
cular. Now, by placing a prifm behind the perforation of 
the firft {creen, the green image will be moved irom its place, 
but it will not be elongated nor altered in colour, becaufe 
this image conkils of one uniform primitive colour. (New- 
ton’s Opt. b. i. p.ii. prop. iv.) This remarkable expe- 
riment ihews, that though a green may be formed froma 
combination, or any other prifmatic colour may be formed. 
from a combination of the two adjacent colours; yet each 
of thofe colours in the prifmatic fpeétrum, is a primitive uni- 
form or homogeneous colour, ‘ 

Notwithftanding the convi&tion which naturally attends 
the refult of the above-mentioned experiments, feveral per= 
fons have fuppofed that the primitive colours of light are 
not feven, but three only ; namely, red, yellow, and blue 5 
and they have been led to this fuppofitioa, by obferving. 
that the painters can produce all the other colours, by 
mixing either all thofe three colours together, or two of 
them, in due proportion. 

A recent writer of eminence in the philofophical world,. 
(M. C. A. Prieur) has ftarted another theory. He thinks 
that the primitive colours. (viz. the components of white 
light) are three in number; but he fuppofes them to. 
be the red, the green, and the violet; and that the other © 
colours of the {pectrum are formed from a mixture of thoie ; 
that.is the yellow. from the red and the green, the pe 
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from the green and the violet, &c. . See l’Annales de 
Chimic, Sept. 1806. 

Hitherto we have treated of the formation of colours by 
refraction ; from which it appears that the white folar light 
confilts of coloured rays ; that whenever that light enters a 
tranfparent medium in an oblique direction, it is caufed to 
deviate from its reGtilinear courfe ; and at the fame time its 
component coloured rays, are feparated in confequence of 
their different refrangibility. Thenext feries of fats, upon 
which the theory of colours depends, relates to the inflection 
of light, it having been fouad, that the rays of light are 
bent in thetr courfe, and refolved into their component 
colours, not only by refraction, but likewife by merely 
pafling by the furfaces ef bodies. It feems that the rays of 
light are attraGted by bodies, when they come within a cer- 
tain diftance of their furfaces, and that the coloured rays of 
white light being attracted more or Jefs, are feparated from 
each other. A great variety of experiments relating to this 
inflection of light, were originally made by Newton, and 
have, fince his time, bech inftituted by other able philofo- 
phers. But, though feveral remarkable facts have been 
difcovered ; yet the prefent ftate of knowledge does not 
admit of their being reducible to a fingle principle, or to 
any general and compreheniive laws. 

"In order to give our readers fome idea of this property 

of light, we fhall now fubjoin an experiment related by a 

recent anonymous writer; referring, then, the reader to the 

article /nfedion ef Licur, for a full account of whatever 
elongs to it. 

“« Acrofs a beam,”’ fays the above-mentioned author, ‘of 
folar light, admicted into a dark chamber, through a {mall 
hole in a thin piece of lead, nearly <4 of an inch wide, I 
interpofed a hair of a man’s ead, and receiving the beam 
na fcreen, or fheet of white paper at a diftance, and with 
an obliquity convenient for the purpofe, I noted the follow- 
ing appearances.—At the termination of what may be con- 
fidered as, and therefore may be called, a thadow, whofe 
intenfity or darknefs was not confiderable; the following 
orders and diftinGtions of colours appeared. Firft, and 
nearelt to the dark or black parts of the fhadow, might be 
Teen a diluted blue. changing into a breadth of white light, 
followed by breadths of yellow and red. To thefe fucceed- 
ved an interval of diluted fhade, then breadths of diluted 
violet, blue, diluted green, yellow, red; then green diluted 
yellow, red; diluted green, red; white, diluted red ; and 
finally white light. Thefe are the more general orders of 
the colours. Of thefe orders, the three firlt were fufficient- 
ly obvious and diftint; the laft evanefcent and requiring 
accommodation of circum{tances to produce, and attention to 
perceive them.” Obfervations: concerning the Infleétion 
of Light, &c. London 1799. 

The lait fet of fa&ts that remains to be mentioned, as re- 
Jating to colours, confilts of the phenomena exhibited by 
thin tranfparent bodies, efpecially by thofe of variable 
thicknefs. Every perfon mult recolle& to have feen the 
* bubbles of a folution of foap, or of other thickning fub- 

ftance, exhibit a variety of colours fimilar to thofe of the 
folar {peétrum, or of the rainbow. Thefe bubbles are no- 
thing more than thin veficles of the folution, whofe thick- 
nefs varies continually. But a variety of thin folid fub- 
fkances exhibit the hke phenomenon, fuch as plates of muf- 
_covy glafs, or of talc; thin plates of glals; metallic and 
lafs plates moiftened with a variety of fluids, &c.. Newton 
took two object-glaffes of telefcopes, one of which was a 
plane convex, and the other a double convex one. He laid 
the latter on the flat fide of the other, and prefled them 
gently. Initantly circles of colours appeared about the 
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point of conta&, which inereafed and decreafed both in 
number and in fize, according as the lenfes were more or lefs 
forcibly prefled againft each other. ‘The central {pot was 
black, and circles of colours appeared round this {pot, which 
were brighter near it than farther off. Their order, com- 
mencing from the black {pot, was blue, white, yellow, red ; 
violet, blue, green, yellow, red ; purple, blue, green, yellow, 
red; green, red; greentth, blue, red; greenith, blue, pale 
red ; greenifh, blue, reddish, white. (Newton’s Optics, b. ii. 
p- 1. Obfery. iv.) Experiments fimilar to the above have 
alfo been performed with flat glaffes, lenfes of various cur- 
vatures, and other fubttances, by other philofophers, fuch 
as Moraldi, Grimaldi, Delifle, Mairan, Mazeos, Du Tour, 
Mufchenbroeck, &c. See an account of their experiments 
in *¢ Prieftley’s Hitt. of Vition, Light, and Colours.” p. 6. 
fe. 6. After the above fucciné account of the principal 
experiments that have been inftituted, and the various im- 
portant difcoveries that have been made, concerning the 
nature of light and ¢olours; it is proper to obferve, that 
the fubje& is not only very far from being exhaufted ; but 
that the theory arifing from thofe experiments and difcoveries 
is doubtful in almoft all its parts. The number of priinitive 
colours diftin& from one another, if fuch do -really exift, 
is not quite determinate ; the attraction between the rays 
of light and other bodies is an hypothefis not clearly un- 
deritood ; for it is a prevailing opinion with feveral philo- 
fophers, that the rays of light are attra&ted within a certain 
diftance, and repelled beyond that diftance. The refleGtion 
of coloured rays from the furfaces of bodies is likewife in- 
volved ia much uncertainty ; it being unknown whether the 
refleGtion takes place at the very,furface, or at a little 
diftance beyond it by fome power inherent in bodies, or, 
laily, from fome other furface a little within the bodies, 
which fuppofition is founded upon the hypothelis that all 
bodies are tranfparent, as far as a very {mall part of their 
bulk, which hypothefis is founded upon the obfervation 
that feveral denfe and opaque bodies, when much atte- 
nuated, become, in fome meafure, tranfparent ; and fuch is 
the cafe with gold leaf, which, when placed againft the 
light, appears of a greenifh caft. 

Notwithftanding this uncertainty refpeGing the theory in 
general, the following particulars feem to be fufficiently 
eftablifhed ; namely, that by refGion and infleGion the 
white light of the fun is refolved into coloured light. 
Here it may be naturally afked whether the light of other 
luminous objeéts is not refolved, by-the like means, into 
the fame colours? The obfervatians made in relation to 
this particular are not fo numerous, nor fo exa&t as might 
be wifhed; it appears, however, that fome luminous ob- 
jedts yield rays of particular colours more abundantly than 
of other colours. ‘The abbé Rochon having placed a 
prifm before an achromatic telefcope, obferved through it 
the light of the ftars; and found that the white light of 
Sirius was refolved into an oblong fpeétrum, which con- 
fitted almoit entirely of three colours, vis. red, green, and 
violet. An indication of yellow was “barely difcernible 
between the twe firit, and a flight degradation between the 
two lait. Through Dr. Herichell’s powerful telefeopes 
moft of the fixed ftars feem tinged wth peculiar colours, 
viz. fome evidently incline to a green, others to a red, and 
fo forth, The light yielded by particular combuttibles is 
alfo tinged with peculiar colours, and the flame of fpirit 
of wine 1s a flrong inftance of this nature; for if common 
falt be mixed with the fpirit, the light of its flame feems to 
be entirely defticute of red, yellow, and violet, and it is 
owing to this peculiarity that children frequently play with 
it in order to give a st eneae to the furrounding 
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eompany. When baryt (ponderous earth) is mixed with 
fpirit of wine, its flame is ycllow ; boracic acid renders it 
green, and ftrontian earth gives it a purple colour. 

The phenomena of coloured bodies, as they occur to us, 
in general, may be diftinguifhed into five claffles, viz. ft. 
The colours that arife from evident refraGtion, fuch as the 
colours of the rainbow, of the bubbles of a folution of foap, 
&c. 2dly. Thole of opaque bodies that are fixed. gdly. 
The colours of tranfparent bodies formed by the light 
palling through them. athly. The colours that are change- 
able, according to the fituation of the eye, like the colours 
of certain filks, feathers, flowers, thin laminz. &c.; aad 
sthly. Thofe which are changeable in confequence of a 
chemical alteration of the nature of the body. We fhail 
now add a few obfervations refpe€ting each of thofs five 
elaffes. 

1. That in pafling through a tranfparent medium, like 
the drops of rains, the thin pellicle of a bubble of foap, a 
thin lamina of talc, &c. the light thould be decompofed or 
rather refolved into colours, is eafily underftood, after the 
above-mentioned properties of the prifmatic fpectrum ; but 
the only circumftance which may require explanation is, 
that we perceive the colours, &c. not when the refracting 
body is between us and the luminous object, but when 
both our eyes and the luminous object are on the fame 
fide. With refpe& to this, it mutt be obferved, that 
a tranfparent body, like a plate of glafs, a drop of 
water, &c. refleGts with both its furfaces at the fame 
time that it lets part of the light pafs quite through its 
fubftance. Dire& your eyes to the furface of a common 
giafs plate fo as to fee the reflection of an object, as in a 
looking glafs, and if you obferve attentively you will perceive 
two reflected images clofe to each other, viz. one from the 
anterior, and the other from the potterior, furface. In moft 
looking glafles, if you place a lighted candle on one fide, 
and view the refleted image of it from the other fide, you 
will generally fee a fucceflion of images of the candle 
fainter and fainter, in proportion as they recede from the 
principal image. Vhe reafon of this appearance is, that 
fince both furfaces rele, the image formed by the re- 
fletion of the polterior furface is partly tran{mitted to the 
eye of the {peétator, and partly reflected from the anterior 
furface to the pofterior one, the latter of which is again 
refleQed, and fo on. Now, in the cafe of the drops of rain, 
when they form the rainbow, the light of the fun falling 
obliquely on the furface of the drop is refraéted and re- 
folved into colours, in which ftate it proceeds through the 
drop to its farther furface, from which it is partiy reflected 
to the eyes of the {pectator. The fame explanation is 
evidently applicable to the colours of the bubbles of foap, 
thin tranfparent laminz, and the like. See Rainsow. 

2. The fixed colours of opaque bodies are in all 
probability owing to their abforbing fome of the colour- 
ed parts of white light and reflecting others; their 
immenfe variety arifing from a mixture of the refieied 
primitive colours in various number and proportion ; but it 
is impoffible to fay at prefent whether that refleQion is 
effe&ted at the very furface, or at fome diftance from it, 
either within or without the body; alfo to what caufe the 
difpohtion of reflecting certain colours in preference to 
others may depend upon. Mr. Delaval’s experiments feem 
to indicate that the colour of opaque bodies arifes from the 
light that has paffced through a thin layer of tran{parent 
coloured particles, and is then reflected by the fmooth fur- 
face immediately under them. 

g. The greateft number of accurate experiments, con- 
eerning the colours of tranfparent bodies, was made by 


Edward H. Delaval, efq. ¥.R.S. (Sce his Paper in the 
Memoirs of the Lit. and Philof, Society of Manchelter, 
vol. ii.) His experiments were performed with an immenfe 
variety of liquors differently tinged by metallic folutions, 
decoGtions, and infnfions of flowers, refins, gums, woods, 
mineral and animal matters. Thofe liquors he placed in 
phials of flint glafs, of a paraliclepiped form, with an ob- 
Jong cylindrical neck. ‘ J covered,” he fays, ‘ the bote 
tom, and three of the fides of each of thefe phials, with a 
black varnifh; the cylindrical neck and the anterior fide, 
except at its edges, were left uncovered.”” 

In order to examine what colour thofe liquors would exe 
hibit, either by tranfmitted or by refileGted hight, he viewed 
them through the neck of the phials, or looked into the 
phial through the fide which had been left uncovered by 
the varnifh. But with refpe& to this latter cafe, he fays, 
“‘the uncovered fide of the phial fhould not be placed 
oppofite to the window, through which the light is 
admitted ; becaufe in that fitvation the light would be 
reflected from the farther fide of the phial, and would be 
tranimitted through the coloured liquor ; and it is obfervable 


that fmooth black furfaces refleét light very powerfully.. 


Now, as it is a principal obje& in the experiment that no 
light be tranfmitted through the liquors, this will be ace 
complifhed by placing the uncovered fide of the phial in 
fuch a dire€tion that it may form a right angle with the 
window.” 

All the coloured liquors, which Mr. Delaval tried in the 
above-mentioned manner, appeared tinged with their peculiar 
colours, when viewed through the necks of the phials ; but 
when he looked on that part of the liquor which filled the 
body of the phials, he perceived no colour whatever, the 
whole appearing black ; which proves an important faét, 
namely, that tranfparent coloured liquors do not yield any 
colour by refle€tion, but by tranftniffion only. “ If thefe 
liquors,” he obferves, ** are {pread thin on any white 
ground, they appear of the fame colours which they had 
exhibited when viewed in the necks of the phials; as the 
licht reflected from the white ground is, in this cafe, tranf- 
mitted through the coloured medium. But when they are 
fpread upon a black ground they afford no colour. The 
black ground, however, fhould not be a polifhed body ; 
as the light refle&ed thereby would be tranfmitted through 
the thin medium on its furface, and be tinged by pafling 
through it.”’ 


Next to the above, Mr. Delaval relates various other ~ 


experiments which he made with tranfparent folids, viz. 
with coloured glaffes, which he made on purpofe, by 
tinging the fubftance of the glafs with metallic and other 
matters, in imitation of real gems. Thefe coloured glaffes 
exhibited phenomena fimilar to the coloured fluids. « Hay. 
ing,” this author fays, ‘* formed pieces of fuch glaffes, 
about two inches thick, I inclofed all their fides with black 
cloth, except at their farther and anterior furface. Each 
of thefe pieces of glafs vividly exhibited its colour, when 
viewed by tranfmitted light: but when the tranfmitted 
light was intercepted, by covering the farther furface, the 


anterior furface afiorded no colour, but appeared black, - 


When plates of tranfparent coloured glafs, fomewhat thicker 
than window glafs, are viewed by tranfmitted light, it is 
well known that they exhibit their feveral colours. I in. 
tercepted the light, which was tranfmitted through fuch 
coloured plates, by fixing a piece of black cloth contiguous 
to their farther furface. The plates, thus prepared, when 
placed im fuch a dire&tion that they form a right angle 
with the window, appear perfeétly black; which fhews 
that the coloured particles do not refleét any light.” 
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Tt is hardly neecfary to obferve that wherever light is 
tranfmitted through any coloured tranfparent body, a 
greater part of it is loft, than when that body is quite 
coleurlefs ; for by tranfmitting one fort of coloured rays 
more copioufly, it ftops.a great part of the oppofitely 
coloured rays. 

Befides thefe tranfparent coloured bodies which have 
been juft noticed, there is a vaft gradation of others between 
them and thofe that are perfectly opaque. Thefe, which 
are called femipellucid, or femitran{parent, exhibit a vatt 
variety of phenomena arjfing from the various proportion of 
the opaque and the tranfparent particles which enter in their 
compofition, Thus fome appear of the fame colour, 
whether viewed by tranfmitted, or by reflected light, others 
exhibit one colour by tranfmitted aud another by refleéted 
light ; others again appear of various colours, according to 
their thicknefs, &c. See Newton’s Opt. 1. i. p. ile 
prop. x. : 

4. The laft paragraph may, in fome meafure, tend to il- 
luftrate the nature of thofe coloured filks, feathers, &c. 
which change their colour according to the angle in which 
they are viewed, and in which the light falls upon them ; 
other circumftances, however, are concerned in the pheno- 
mena of thofe bodies. Thus the furfaces of fome of them 
are very irregular, in confequence of which they refle& with 
fome of their particles, whilft they abforb moft of the 
light with other particles; hence, when by a lateral view, 
the former or the latter are placed out of the direétion of the 
eye, the colour of the while appears different from what it 
does in another point of view. Certain bodies of this fort 
may likewife be tranfparent to a certain {mall depth, in 
which cafe they become vifible partly by reflected and partly 
by refracted (confequently decompofed white) light ; 
hence the eye of the {pectator muft, according to its fitua- 
tion, fee fome coloured rays in preference to others. The 
phenomena of thofe changeable bodies, meaning with re- 
{pe& to colour according to fituation, are far from being 
clearly underftood ; it is molt probable, however, that in 
them all, the three principal properties of light are concerned, 
namely, its reflection, refraction, and inflection. 

5. In the practice of various arts, wherein colours are 
concerned, fuch as in dyeing, enamelling, painting in oil 
or water colours, &c. a change in colour of molt of the 
materials is commonly o!:ferved, which is evidently pro- 
duced by the aétion of the air, the fire, the oil, or other 
agent to which the colouring materials are expofed, and by 
which they undergo different degrees of chemical alteration 
in their nature. This obfervation, and a defire of invefti- 
gating the nature of thofe changes, with a view of im- 
proving the practical arts dependant upon them, induced 
feveral perfons to try a variety of experiments, and Mr. 
Delaval, the fame above-mentioned gentleman, who inve(ti- 
gated other branches of the prefent fubjeét, became one of 
the greateft labourers in this field of inquiry. Were we 
acquainted with the nature of thofe particles in bodies 
which refle&t or refraét the coloured rays, and had we a 
fufficient knowledge of the alterations produced on thofe 
particles by the action of different agents or menitrua, be 
they oils, acids, air, alkalis, &c. a jult idea might per- 
chaps be formed of the changes in colour, which muft arife 
from certain combinations; but as the prefent ftate of 
knowledge does not admit the formation ot fuch a theory, 
the whole muft reft upon conje4ture, and the practical 
part muft depend upon the refult of particular expe- 
riments. 

Sir [faac Newton thought, that bodies refle&t and re- 
frat light, by the fame power in diflerent circumitances, 


Alfo, that the forces of bodies to refleét and refra& licht, 
are very nearly proportional to the denfities of the fame 
bodies, excepting that unétuous and fulphureous bodies re- 
fra¢t more than others of the fame denfity. In fupport of 
this affertion he relates feveral experiments, the reful: of 
which he expreffes in a table, wherein the proportion of tha 
fines which meafure the refraétions of the feveral bodies, 
the denfities of the bodies eftimated by their fpecific gra- 
vity ; and their refraétive powers in re{pe& of their denf- 
ties are ftated in feparate columns. Mr. Delaval conceived 
that the denfer fubftances ought, by their greater refractive 
powers, in like circumitances, to reflect the lefs refrangibie 
rays; and that fubftances of lefs denfity, fhould refle& 
rays proportionably more refrangible, and thereby appear 
of feveral colours in the order of their denfity. Agreeably 
to this fuppofition he gives inftances of natural bodics, 
which differ from each other in denlity, though circum- 
ftanced alike in other refpeéts, excepting in their colour, 
which colour follows the order of their denfity ; the denfeit 
being red, the next in denfity orange, the next to that 
yellow, then green, &c. In fupport of this hypothefis. 
Mr. Delaval made feveral experiments with glafs tinged by 
metallic particles, in which the colour of the glafs, in: 
a great meafure, correfponded to the denfity, or to the {pe- 
cific gravity, of the metal concerned. But this feries of 
experiments is not extended to that degree, nor is it con« 
ducted with that caution, which a confirmation of the 
hypothefis demanded. Myr. Delaval aifo inftituted fimilar 
experiments with coloured liquors, in which he endeavoured 
to thew, that by an incraffation or an attenuation of their 
particles, their colours may be changed in one order or in 
the reverfe. fis mode of attenuating thofe liquors. was 
accomplifhed, as he fuppofed, by the addition of acids, 
and that of incraflating, by the addition of alkalies. Buz 
however foecious this hypothelis may at firft fight appear, 
a ftrict examination of faéts will ealily thew the fallacy of 
it in almolt all its parts, and feveral writers have pointed 
out fome of its defeéts, but none better than Dr. Ban- 
croft, F.R.S. in his ** Experimental Refearches, concerning 
the Philofophy of permanent Colours,’ vol.i. chap.i. In 
this excellent work, Dr. B. thews that Mr. Delaval has not 
noticed the change of nature, as well as of {pecitic gravity, 
which the metals undergo by their being, expofed to differ= 
ent degrees of heat, together with the glafs. He alfo ob- 
ferves, that if, according to Mr. Delaval’s hypothelis, the 
denfelt bodies are of a red colour, or approximating to. ity, 
platina, the heavieft of all known metals, ought to be red; 
whereas it is white, like tin, and the lightef{ metals. Alfo 
gold, the heavieit metal next to platina, is much farther re~ 
moved from the red colour than copper, which is much 
lighter. With refpe& to Mr. Delaval’s experiments on 
coloured liquors, Dr. Bancroit fays, ‘ inftead of choofing 
and employing mechanical means, which alone are {uited to 
produce thofe effets, and only thofe effects, he has. re- 
courfe to mere chemical agents, whofe actions in the ways: 
which he fuppofes mult have been almoft doubtful, though 
their powers of producing other, and very different effects: 
from what he fuppofes, is molt certain. Mr. Delaval, 
however, adopting fir Ifaac Newton’s fuppofition, that 
acids always attenuate, and alkalis always incraflate, pres 
pared what he confidered as a diflolving or attenuating 
liquor ; which confifted of water with about ~,. part of 
aquaforlis: and when he wanted to I[cflen the diflolving 
force of this liquor, inftead of weakening it by the addi- 
tion of water (which would certainly have been the molt 
obvious and unexceptionable expedient), he chofe to do it, 
ashe fays, by adding a {mall quantity of a folution of pot- 
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ath, or fome other alkaline liquor, and theruby produced a 
new compolition, the effeéts of which muft, in many cafes, 
rove different from thofe of a mere diminution of the fup- 
poled diffolving power of the former liquor. Andon the 
other hand, when he wanted to increale the force of his 
acid liquor, inftead of doing it by a farther addition of 
aquafortis (obvioufly the moft proper expedient), he re- 
curs to an addition of oi/ of vitriol, an acid polleffing very 
different properties, and producing very different effects, on 
a great variety of fubftances, and particularly on colouring 
matters; of which we could eafily allege hundreds of in- 
ftances, but fhall content ourfelves with only mentioning what 
is well known, that even the ftrongeft and moft concen- 
trated oil of vitriol (ufed to diffolve indizo for dyeing: the 
Saxon blue, &c.) does not deftroy, or even weaken, its 
blue colour, though a very weak nitrous acid, or aqna- 
fortis, will wholly deftroy it, and-convert the indigo to a 
dirty brown mafs, of no ufe whatever.’? For farther ob- 
fervations of Dr. Bancroft on Mr. Delaval’s Theory of Co- 
Jours, we refer our readers to his abovementioned work, 
But with refpeét to the praétical part of the fubje@, viz. 
the art of colouring glafs, porcelain, &c. or the methods 
of forming pigments, they are requelted to confult the 
articles, PainrinG, ENamMELLING, DyrInG, STAINING, 
Crayons, and Picments. 

Co our of the clouds, is thus accounted for by fir Ifaac 
Newton. Concluding from a feries of experiments, that 
the tranfparent parts of bodies, according to their feveral 
fizes, refle&t rays of one colour, and tranimit thofe of an- 
other, he hence obferves, that when vapours are firkt raifed, 
they are divided into parts, too {mall to caufe any refleCtion 
at their furfaces, and therefore do not hinder the tran{parency 
of the air; but when they begin to coalefce, in order to 
form drops of rain, and conftitute globules of all inter- 
mediate fizes, thefe globules are capable of refleGting fome 
colours, and tranfmitting others, and thus form clouds of 
various colours, according to their fizes. Mr. Melville con- 
troverts this doétrine, in its application to the red colour of 
the morning and evening clouds. “* Why,”’ he fays, ‘ fhould 
the particles of the clouds become at that particular time, 
and never at apy other, of fuch a magnitude as to feparate 
thefe colours? Aud why are they rarely, if ever, feen tinc- 
tured with blue acd green, as well as red, orange, or yellow ? 
fs it not more credible, that the feparation of rays is made 


in peffing through the horizontal atmofphere, and that the ° 


clouds only refle& and tranf{mit the fun’s light, as any half- 
tranfparent colourlefs body would do? For fince the at- 
mofphere refle&ts a greater quantity of blue and violet rays 
than of the reft, the fun’s light tranf{mitted through it ought 
to incline towards yellow, orange, or red; efpecially when 
it paffes through a Jong traét of air: and thus it is found, 
that the fun’s horizontal ight 1s tinctured with a deep 
orange, and even red; azd the colour becomes till deeper 
after fun-fet.2? Hence he concludes, that the clouds, 
according to their different altitudes, may affume ail the 
variety of colours at fun-rifing and fetting, by barely re- 
fleGiing the fun’s incident light as they receive it, Edinb. 
Eff, vol. ii. p. 75. Prieftley’s Hitt. of Vifion, p. 446, &c. 
For the distin& properties, &c. of the feveral colours, fee 
Brack, Wuire, Brive, &c. Seealfo Rainsow, &c. 
Coxour, and Cotour-Making, in Calico-Printing. The 
preparation of colours for calico-printing, conttitutes one 
great branch of that beautiful art, and involves in it a feries 
of interefting and important proceffes. As an art, its opera- 
tions are more dependent than almott ‘any other, on thofe 
minute differences and changes in the conftitution of bodies, 
which it is the bufinefs of chemiftry to inveitigate. Hence 
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that liability to error and uncertainty which, in the hands of 
the ignorant, pervades many of its procefles, though con- 
duted according to long eftablithed and approved formule. 
Our prefent volume would fearce fuffice for the various re 
ceipts in which the art abounds; yet, in the following ar= 
ticle, we fha!l endeavour to lay down general principles, ra- 
ther than more practical directions ; convinced, that by pre- 
fenting ourreaders with a clear and concife theory, deduced 
from {uch praétical illuftrations, as may be necedlary for this 
purpofe, we fhall render them a more acceptable fervice. 

The term cola, in calico printing, 1s applied not only to 
thofe vegetable, animal, and mineral folutions, which im- 
part their own colour to the cloth on which they are ap- 
plied, but alfo improperly to thofe earthy or metallic folu- 
tions, which, poffeffing little or no tingent properties them- 
felves, yet retain or fix the colours of other fubftances, when 
afterwards applied to the cloth. Thus the acetite of alu- 
miine, or printers’ red liquor, when pure, is almoft colourlefs, 
and only becomes red by the procefs of dyeing, as will be 
explained hereafter. ‘The acetite of iron, or iron liquor, in 
like manner, when ufed of a determinate flrength, 1s called 
black colour, and when weaker purple colour, though the cloth 
impregnated with thefe folutions becomes black or purple, 
only as being raifed, like the other, in the dye-copper. 

1. The colours produced by means of thefe earthy or me- 
tallic folutions (which, in the-language of {cience, are called 
mordants), form the mott valuable and important feries, whe. * 
ther confidered with regard to the almoft infinite variety of 
fhades, or to their folidity and durabiliry. ‘Thefe colours, 
from the mode in which they are produced, (the mordant be= 
ing firft applied to the cloth, and the colour afterwards raifed 
by dyeing), are cailed dyed colours. 

2. Sometimes the mordant is previoufly mixed with a 
folution of colouring matter, and in that ftate applied to the 
cloth, fo as to paint or {tain it, at one operation, and without 
the procefsofdyeing. Thus, another cla{s of colours is pro= 
duced, many of them poffeffing great brilliancy indeed, but 
much inferior to the former in durability. The colours 
called chemical, by calico printers, belong chiefly to this 
clafs. : 

3. In the third and laft clafs, we may place all thofe 
where the colouring matter is fimply held in folution by an 
acid or alkali, and in this ftate applied to the cloth, without 
the intervention of any mordant. To one or other of the 
foregoing clafles, may be referred all the colours ufed in 
calico printing; with the exception, however, of thofe 
fyftems of colours which have been produced by calico 
printers in this country, within a fhort period, by proceffes, 
and upon principles which have hitherto not been made 


known. 
Clafs I. 

The colours of this, as has been already obferved, are pro= 
duced, by firft impregnating the cloth with an earthy or 
metallic folution, or mordant, and raifing the colour atter- 
wards by dyeing. In this article we fhall confine ourfelves 
to the preparation of the different mordants, and the enu- 
meration of colours they afford, with different colouring 
fubftances. "The operations of the dye-houfe, and the mode 
of railing the colours in the dye-copper, will be detailed 
hereafter. 

The two great and moft important mordants ufed in calico 
printing, are thofe that we have already noticed, viz. the 
folution of iyon in acetous acid or vinegar, called iron liquor, 
and the acetous {olution of alumine, or the earth of alum, 
calied red liquor, or red colour, and fometimes yellow 
liquor. } 

With thefe two folutions, either feparately applied, and 
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of various ftrengths, or mixed together, and in various pro- 
ortions, an infinite variety of fhades of colour are produced. 
Almoft all the hues in nature may be obtained by raifing 
them, and their various combinations with different colouring 
fubftances. From madder, with the acetite of alumine, or 
red liquor, we obtain various fhades of red, from the darkeft 
blood colour to a pink. From weld and quercitron bark, 
yellows, varying in intenfity from a deep orange to a pale 
ftraw colour, according to the ftrength of the mordant em- 
ployed. From logwood, various thades of violet; from 
 eochineal, Brazil, and Hicaragua wood, pink and crimfons 
of different hues; and, in fhort, from almoft every different 
‘colouring fubftance, a different fhade of colour. With the 
acetate of iron, or iron liquor, of different ftrengths, we 
obtain from madder all the intermediate hues between black 
and pale purple, or lilac. From weld and bark, olives, 
browns, and drabs, of various hues; from fumac, logwood, 
alls, and other aftringent fubftances, all the varieties of grey, 
fon the paleft fhades to the deepeft, in which all the minute 
differences of hue are loft till they approach to black. Thefe 
various fhades are further modified by applying two or more 
colouring fubftances to the fame mordant, as madder and 
weld, for example, to the acetite of alumine, which produces 
orange, light cinnamon, nankeen, &c.; and again full fur- 
ther, by mixing the mordants themfelves in various propor- 
tions, and raifing them with either one or more of the differ- 
ent colouring matters. By thefe means fhades, and varieties 
‘of colour, may be produced from a few fubitances only, 
which baffle defcription, and for which language has no pre- 
cife or definite terms. 

The acetite of iron, or iron liquor, is varioufly prepared. 
In this country it is chiefly made with the pyroligneous 
aeid, which Fourcroy has proved to be identical with the 
acetous. Malt acid is preferred by many on account of its 
being free from volatile oil and refinous matter, with which 
the other abounds; but the great difference in price, and 
the facility with which it is obtained, has brought the acid 
of wood almoft into general ufe. A feries of cafks filled 
with feraps and turnings of iron upon which the acid is 
poured, is almoft the only apparatus neceflary for making 
iron-liquor ; yet when the confumption is great, or when it 
is prepared for fale, vats capable of holding feveral hundred 
gallons are fubftituted for cafks, and the acid is kept ina 
ftate of circulation through the iron by means of pumps. 
The faturation is much accelerated by this motion, which 
prevents any depofition on the furface of the iron which 
might defend it from the aétion of the acid, and alfo brings 
freh portions of unfaturated acid more frequently in con- 
taG& with the metal. In a few weeks, fooner or later in 
proportion to the ftrength of the acid, the faturation is com- 
pleted, and the liquor is then removed from the vat into 
eafks for ufe, and trefh acid poured upon the iron as before. 
This is an eafy and fimple mode of making iron liquor, and 
as it requires but little trouble and attention, is the one molt 
generally inufe. The precautions neceflary to be obferved 
are, that the acid, if it be the pyroligneous, fhould not be ufed 
too foon after its preparation. It holds much effential oil 
and refin in folution, part of which feparates on being kept 
a few weeks, and the clear acid may then be drawn off. It 
may be ftill further freed from refin by boiling ; a portion 
of effential oil is thus thrown off, and the refin, if held fuf- 
pended, is precipitated after ftanding fome time. We hall 
have occafion to recur to this fubject again, when we come 
to treat of the pyroligneous acid, and its formation, under 
the article Difiillation of Woop. It is neceffary alfo, 
that the iron fhould be perfeétly clean and all of it mallea- 

‘ble. Catt iron is not foluble in aeetous acid. Hoop iron 


cut into lengths of from eight to ten inches is preferable: to 
any other. It is readily cleaned and more eafily taken out of 
the vat, and returned into it again than misfhapen mafles 
fold under the name of old iron. When malt acid is em- 
ployed, fimple heating and wafhing is fufficient to free it 
from any foulnefs it may have contraéted in the vat; but 
when the pyroligneous acid has been ufed, it becomes {fo 
coated with refin on its upper furface after a fecond or third 
folution, as to prolong the period of faturation to twice or 
thrice its ufual length. In this ftate it muft be removed 
from the vat .and heated to rednefs in oven, through which 
there is a current of air. The refin is confumed, and the 
iron by heatingis freed from any remains of carbonaceous 
matter that may adhere to it, and is again ready for the 
vat. 

The only obje€tion to this mode of making iron liquor is 
the time required to faturate the acid, which to thofe, whofe 
confumption is very great, or who manufature it for fale, 
is oftentimes of importance. Different proceffes have there- 
fore been deviled to remedy this inconvenience, in many of 
which the faturation is accelerated by means of heat which 
is applied in various ways, as beft fuits the convenience of 
the manufacturer ; but the moft expeditious mode is that 
of prefenting the iron to the acid in a ftate of oxydation, 
by which means the folution is effe€ted immediately. ,Calico 
printers have long been in the habit of vfing an extempora- 
neous acetite of iron, formed by mixing together folutions of 
acetite of lead and fu'phate of iron. A very pure acetite of 
iron may be obtained by this means, but the price of acetite 
of lead renders this mode too expenfive for general ufe. By 
forming a folution of lead, however, in pyroligneous acid and 
decompofing it with fulphate of iron or copperas, an iron li- 
quor may be obtained fufficiently cheap to render this procefs 
advantageous in many cafes, though {till more expenfive than 
the ordinary mode. A patent was lately taken out for mak- 
ing iron liquor by a procefs fomewhat fimilar to this, which, 
however, we underftand has not anfwered the expeétation 
formed of it. A folution of lead in pyroligneous acid is 
digefted on clear metallic iron. The iron becomes oxydated 
at the expence of the lead and is diflolved, whillt the lead 
is precipitated in the metallic ftate, and may again be ufed 
for a frefh folution. All thefe modes are evidently more ex- 
penfive than the ordinary one of fimple foiution of metallic 
iron in pyroligneous acid, and the only confideration with 
the manufa@turer is, whether this extra expence is counter- 
balanced by the economy of time or-not. 

The procefs adopted fome years ago by Mr. Thomfon, 
is perhaps the moft expeditious, and next to the common 
mode, the moft economical of any yet in ufe. It confifts 
in faturating the pyroligneous acid with quicklime, and 
pouring the clear boiling folution on as much fulphate of 
iron or copperas as will precipitate the whole of the lime. 
A cafk of iron liquor may be made by this mode in a few 
hours, and when eare has been taken rightly to proportion 
the ingredients fo as to produce complete decompofition, it 
is inferior to no folution whatever in any of its properties. 

The properties of the acetous folution of iron ft it emi- 
nently above all others for the purpofe of the calico printer, 
and having detailed its preparation we fhall endeavour to 
point out in what this fuperiority confifts. 

The acetite of iron exifts in two ftates, dependent on the 
quantity of oxygen combined with the iron. When pure, _ 
and recently prepared, it is of a pale greenifh hue, but by 
expofure to air foon becomes tinged with brown. In this 
ftate the iron is at its loweft point of oxydation, ftrongly at- 
tra€tive of oxygen, and if precipitated by an alkali, of a deep 
green colour. By expofure to the atmoiphere, and confe- 
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quent abforption of air, the folution paffes to a deep red 
brown, and, if concentrated, depofits orange oxyd of iron, and 
becomes ftrongly acidulous. With this excefs of acid, the 
folution now becomes permanent ; the iron is almoft wholly 
at the maximum of oxydation ; and, when precipitated, of a 
dark red colour. 

The fame takes place only in a lefs degree, and more 
flowly with the fulphuric and muriatic folutions of iron. 
Of a pale greenifh hue in their recent ftate, they gradually 
attract oxyges from the atmofphere, and become flightly 
red, depofit red oxyd ofiron and pals toa {late of acidity, at 
which the folution becomes permanent, and the oxydation of 
the iron proceeds no further, 

If the folutions, properly thickened with gum or flour, 
are applied to cloth, the fame change takes place, but 
with more rapidity, from their diffufion over a thin furface, 
and more complete expofure to the air. The aqueous and 
volatile part of the folution fpecdily evaporates, and as the 
exydation goes on, the oxyd of iron is depofited on the 
cloth, and a portion of acid fet free. When this acid is vo- 
latile, as is the cafe with the acetous, and alfo in a great de- 
gree with the muriatic, it is diffipated. ‘he oxydation of 
the iron then goes on, frefh portions of acid are again liber- 
ated and drawn off till the whole of the folution is decom- 
poled, and the oxyd of iron depofited in the cloth. When 
the acid is not volatile, however, as is the cafe with the ful- 
phuric, the fift portions of acid that are liberated not being 
drawn off, the oxydation proceeds more flowly till the ex- 
cefs of acid becomes fo great as wholly to interrupt it, and 
great part of the iron in the operation of rinfing is again car- 
ried off the cloth. Another and more ferious inconvenience 
attending “the ufe of the fulphuric folution is its ation on 
the cloth itfelf. The difengaged acid being in a tate of 
great concentration a¢ts upon its fibres, weakens, and at laft 
deftroys them. The fame takes place with the muriatic fo- 
lution alfo, for though the excefs of acid is flowly diflipated, 
yet it has fufficient time and concentration to act very pow- 
erfully, and is, if poffible, ftill more deftru&tive than the 
fulphuric, fince its action is not confined to the part on 
which it is applied, but from its volatility extends over the 
whole furface of the cloth. 

It is neceflary, therefore, that the acid fhould be not only 
volatile, but harmlefsin its a¢tion on the vegetable fibre, which 
conditions are more completely fulfilled by the acetous than 
by any other folution whatever. From the preceding obfer- 
vations on the properties of the acetite of iron, and the 
changes it undergoes on the furface of the cloth, may rea- 
dily be deduced the reafons for that expofure to heat and 
air which calico printers have, from long experience, found 
neceflaty to goods printed with this folution. By expofure 
to air the iron becomes oxygenated and depofited on the 
cloth, whillt the heat favours the liberation of the acid, and 
accelerates the procefs. From what has gone before it may 
alfo be.inferred, that the acetite of iron fhould be ufed in 
its recent or green ftate, fince in that ftate the acetous acid is 
capable of holding a greater quantity of oxyd of iron in 
folution, and that confequently after its faturation ‘and re- 
moval from the iron, it fhould not be too much expofed or 
agitated in contact with the air. On this account, alfo, it is 
wrong to pump the liquor in the vats too much when it 
approaches the point of faturation, fince the oxygenated iron 
js almott all precipitated, and frefh portions immediately dif- 
folved, fo that the liquor might in time be rendered quite 
thick with precipitated oxyd of iron. 

The preceding ideas are at variance with the general 
opinion refpeéting the ftate in which the acetite of iron 
fhould be employed. All the fpeculative writers, and even 


many well acquainted with the proceffes of calico printing, 
recommend the oxygenation of the folution by expofure to 
airiand removal from the iron, as effential to the goodnefs of 
the iron liquor. “Even Berthollet, in the lat edition of. his 
«Elements of the Art of Dyeing,” has fallen into the 
fame miftake, the fource of which, and the facts which feem 
to countenance it, we {hal! point out in a future article. 

It is an objeét of importance to the calico printer to 
know the precife ftrength of his iron liquor, and to be able 
to afcertain this at all times, with little trouble or chance of 
error. Great mifchief and inconvenience often anfes from 
uncertainty in this refpeét, efpecially in the pale fhades of 
purple, which are obtained from madder, with diluted acetite 
ofiren. The hydrometer has been objected to, as indicating 
not merely the quantity of iron in a folution, but alfo the 
effential oil, refin, and mucilage which thefe impure felutions 
often contain. This obje¢tion, however, only applies where 
the fame inftrument and graduation is employed to afcertaina 
the relative ttrengths ofiron liquors, prepared with different 
acids, as the pyroligneous which contains much eflential oil 
and refin, and malt acid which abounds in mucilage. In 
this cafe the hydrometer may indicate great differences in 
{olutions containing equal quantities of acid and iron, but 
varying in the quantities of mucilage, oil, or refin, Trop 
liquor, however, prepared conftantly by the fame procefs, 
and from the fame acid, varies fo little in the relative 
proportion of its ingredients, that the hydrometer may be 
ufed to afcertain its {trength in preference to any other mode 
whatever; provided the neceflary precautions are ufed to 
correct any error arifing from variation of temperature, 

Ina work of this kind, not illuftrated by aétual fpeci- 
mens, and without reference to fome particular kind of iron 
liquor, it is impoffible to point out the fpecific gravities of 
the different folutions required for producing the various 
fhades, we have enumerated. An acetite of iron, of {pecifie 
gravity 3.047, with madder or logwood, will produce a 
black, and with weld or fumac an olive, and diluted with 
fix, eight, or ten times its bulk of water, various fhades of 
purple, drabs, or olives, according to the colouring matter 
employed. A ftandard folution of iron once obtamed, the 
neceflary ftrength for producing the different varieties of 


_colour is eafily afcertained by actual experiment, and to this 


we mutt refer our readers. 

When thickened with flour or gum, and tinged with a 
deco@tion of logwood or Brazil, the better to enable the 
workman to obferve the progrefs and ftate of his work, it 
forms, a3 we have before obferved, the printers black co~- 
lour, a purple colour, &c. according to the ftrength of the 
folution and the purpofe it is intended for. Various ingre~ 
dients were formerly added to iron liquor, to improve its 
quality, or vary the hue of colour it produced. Verdigrife 
and copperas were added to the iolution intended for black; 
and fal ammoniac or nitre to the diluted folutions for purple. 
Thefe are, however, now almolt univerfally laid afide, as 
being for the moft part ulelefs, and often hurtful: the fim. 
ple acetite of iron being found to anfwer every purpofe of 
the more complicated and heterogeneous folutions. ¢ 

The acetite of alumine, or red liquor, is always prepared 
by the decompofition of alum, by an earthy or metallic falt, 
fince the aluminous earth is not foluble in acetous acid, ex- 
cept in its newly precipitated and minutely divided ftate. 
The purett folution, and that which is generally ufed for the 
fineft and moft delicate colours, is produced by decompofing 
alum with Dutch fugar of lead, generally in the proportion 
of two parts by weight of the former, to one of the latter, 
The proportion of the two falts, and alfo the quantities of 
each gailon, as ufed by different calico printers, vary yet 
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- with little difference in effet. The alumin general predo- 
minates fo far as completely to faturate the liquor.. The 
printers’ aluminous mordant therefore is a compound folution, 
Tt is an accto-fulphate of alumine, confilting of a fatureted 
folution of common alum, and more or lefs acetite of alu- 
mine, accerding to the quantity of fugar of lead employed. 
In the neighbourhood ot London, the proportions are 61b. 
of alum, and 3lb. of {ugar of lead toa gallon of water: when 
thefe are completely diffolved, one ounce of Spanilh white 
is added, and the whole brifkly ttirred till the cffervefcence 
has in great meafure fubfided. Ina few hours the folution 
becomes clear, and forms a ftaudard liquor from which, 
by greater or lefs dilution, may be obtained all the varions 
fhades of red, yellow, &c. a'ready enumerated, In the 
above formula the proportion of alum is fomewhat too great, 
apart of it remains undiflolved, or immediately recryftal- 
lizes, and falls to the bottom along with the precipitated 
lead. This excefs of alum is however ftrongly infilted on by 
many calico printers, as effential to the purity of the mor- 
dant, from an. idea that the pure? part of the alum only is 
taken up in the folution. ‘This fa¢t however may be readi- 
ly difproved by employing this undiffolved or recryttallized 
alum 4n the formation of treth foletions, whofe purity will be 
found in no refpe&t inferior to the former. ‘Uhe purity of 
the aium and fugar of lead, and efpecially their being free 
from iron, is of great importance in the prepar:tion of this 
mordant, and on this account the Dutch {ugar of lead is pre- 
ferred; butits high price renders it too expenfive except for 
the pale reds of light chintz, aad other kinds of work, whofe 
great delicacy in the red tints is required. A fubfRitute for 
it has been found in the folution of litharge in vinegar, or 
pvroligneous acid, which is afterwards decompofed by the 
addition of alum, and the excefs of acid neutralized by 
Spanifh white as in the former cafe. Great part of the 
acetite of alumine manufaétured and fold under the name 
of red liquor ‘is prepared in this manner. It is in general 
ufed for yellows, dark thades of red, and for thofe compound 
mordants into which the acetite of iron esters, and when 
its purity is of courfe of little confequence. The acetite of 
lime has long been fubftituted with great advantage by the 
writer of this article for the folution of lead, and its ufe is 
becoming daily more known and extended. When carefully 
prepared, it is {carce inferior to the beft fugar of lead, and 
the impure folutions anfwer equally with the belt, for the 
compound mordants before mentioned. The theory of thefe 
procefles is the fame in all. The object being to obtain a 
folution of alumine or earth of alum in acetous acid. On 
mixing acetite of lead, and fulphate of alumine together, 
a change of baf-stakes place; the fulphuric acid unites with 
the lead, and falls down in the form of a white heavy pre- 
cipitate, whillt the earth of alum combines with the acetous 
acid, and remains in folution. The fame takes place with 
the folution of litharge in pyroligneous acid, which is in- 
deed an impure acetite of lead, and when the acetite of lime 
is employed initead of lead, the fulphurie acid and lime 
unite and form an infoluble powder, which {ubfides, though lefs 

uickly than the other, whillt the acctite of alumine remains ia 
Bilation above; the addition of the Spanihh white is neceflary 
to faturate a {mall excefs of acid which exits in the folution. 
This excefs is taken up by the lime, and immediately con- 
verted into acetite of aiumine, by the decompolition of a 
freth portion of alum. 

The acetite of alumine when pure, is almoft colourlefs. 
It has a flight acetous fmeil, and when boiling throws off 
acetous acid tn great abundance, and depolits a portion of 
alumne, When evaporated it acquires a thick gummy con- 
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filtence, but does not eryftallize a property which gives it a 
decided advantage over-common alum as a mordant. Jt 
unites readily with gum, but when concentrated and holding 
much alum in folution, forms with floura watery pulpy kind 
of palte, which has little adhefion, and from which the fluid 
foon feparates. The fulphuric falts have indeed ali a diipo- 
fition_to injure the thickening quality of flour. 

The affinity of cotton for the earth of alum, is fo trong 
as to feparate it from its combinations even with the mineral 
acids. When a [olution of common alum properly thick-n- 
ed is applied to cloth, a portion of alumine unites with it, 
and the acid, which held it in folution, is fet free. When 
this is accumulated toa certain degree, it prevents any further 
decompofition, and in rinling carmes off the greater part of 
the earth again. When the acid howeveris volatile, like the 
acetous, and is diflipated as foon as difengaged, there bein 
no lonzer any obftacle, the decompofition goes on til! the 
whole of the acid is driven off, and the alumine combined 
with the cloth. In the infancy of calico printing, and be- 
fore the theory and conftitution of the different mordants was 
properly underftood, a variety of fubftances were added to 
the folution, fome of which are retained to this day. 
Verdigrife i the proportion of two ounces to a gallon, is 
recommended by many as tending to exalt the hue of yel- 
lows, and may in fome cafes be ufeful. Corrofive fublimate 
has been but lately laid afide, and the nitro-muriate of tin 
was long thought to give fixity and brillancy to’ reds, when 
ufed ina {mall proportion with the aluminous mordant. In 
general, however, the aceto-fulphate of aiumine is found 2d-~ 
equate to every purpole of the calico printer; we fhall not, 
therefore, perpetuate error by detailing any of thofe unmean- 
ing mixtures which are {till retained by the ignorant and 
prejudiced. Thefe two mordants, the acetites of iron and 
alumine, and their various combinations, are thofe only 
in general ufe in calico-printing, for producing colour of 
the firlt clafs. This. application is fo extenfive, and at the 
fame time fo fimple, as to {uperfede the neceflity of any other, 
The folutions of copper are fometimes ufed as mordants, 
but they afford colours of little folidity. ‘he folutions of 
tin have alfo been employed, but we fhall {peak of thefe and 
other earthy and metallic folutions which have been ufed 
with partial fuccefs, when we come to treat of mordants in 
general. 


Clafs II. 


In this clafs the colours are produced by combining a fo. 
lution of colouring matter with fome earthy or metallic falt, 
capable of giving it fixity when applied to the cloth. The 
mordant and colouring matter are here applied at once, and 
the cloth is painted, as it were, or ftained, with the colour it 
is intended to retain, and requires, in general, no farther ope- 
ration than that wf rinfing, to free it from the palte or gum 
with which it was thickened. 

The colour of this clafs poffeffcs, as we have before ob- 
ferved, inlgeneral great brilliancy, but wants that folidity and 
fixity which charaGerife the colours of the former clafs. 
The union of the mordant with the cloth is weakened by its 
previous combination with the colouring matter, and not be- 
ing favoured by heat, as in the former cafe; the triple com- 
bination of vegetable fibre, mordant, and colourina matter, 
wants that folidity. which is fo neceffary to conttitute what 
is called a falt colour, 

Many of thefe, however, are fufficiently durable to be pare 
tially introduced, and intermixed with other colours of greater 
durability, and fome are indifpenfably neceflary, as no better 
mode has yet been devifed of producing them. When the 
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chemift’s art fhall have difcovered means of giving fixity to 
colours thus topicaily applied, the art of calico printing will 
have arrived at perfeétion. Syftems of colours may then be 
combined, which are at prefent incompatible, and the tedious 
operation of dyeing and bleaching, with their attendant dif- 
ficulties, be banifhed from the art. Nor is the hope fo chi- 
merical as might at firft be imagined; feveral of the moft 
ufeful and permanent colours are of this defcription, as will 
be thewn hereafter. 

We hhall content ourfelves with defcribing the leading and 
moft ufeful colours, of this clafs, giving, at the fame time, 
the theory of their conttitution. The mere enumeration of 
all the varieties that have or may be formed, would be end- 
lefs, and foreign to our purpofe. 


Chemical Black. 


This is the moft ufeful colour of the clafs, and one of in- 
difpenfible neceffity in certain combinations of colours, 
where, for inftance, it is mixed with drab, olive, and yellow, 
raifed in the dye-copper with weld qucrcitron bark, or any 
fimilar colouring’ matter, and where the prefence of any 
fubftance, fuch as logwood or madder, capable of producing 
a full black, would be ruinous to the other colours. A 
deep olive, approaching to black, might, indeed, be pro- 
duced, by employing a ftrong iron liquor, as mordant, and 
ufing fumac in the dye-copper; yet as this would bear no 
comparifon in point of intenfity with the madder or log- 
wood black, and as the force of the colouring in fuch courfe 
of work greatly depends on contraft, the topical or chemical 
black, which has al] the intenfity required, is almoft con- 
ftantly employed. The conftitution of this black is pretty 
nearly the fame in all the different formule in ufe. It con- 
filts always of a folution of iron combined with a folution of 
colouring matter generally of an altringent nature. On the 
right proportion of thefe two folutions, and on their due fpect- 
fic gravity or ftrength depends, in a great meafure, the gocd- 
nefs of the black. 

1. If toa decoction of Aleppo galls, in five times their 
weight of water, made into a pafte with flour, a folution of 
iron in nitrous acid of fpecific gravity 1.25 be added, in the 
proportion of one mealfure of nitrate of iron to. eighteen or 
twenty of the former, a black will be formed fit for almoft 
all the purpofes of calico printing, and poffefling the chicf 
requifites of this colour, namely, tolerable fixity, and a dif- 
pofition to work weil with the black, 

2. In lieu of nitrate of iron, fome calico printers employ 
‘copperas, in the proportion of one pound to a gallon of the 
decoGion of galls. _ Half the copperas is directed to be dif- 
folved in the gall-liquor before it is thickened with flour ; 
the remaining half, diffolved by heat inas much aquafortis as 
will cover it, is added afterwards. This black has tolerable 
fixity, but does not work fo well as the preceding. 

3. Copperas diffolved in various proportions of from four 
to twelve ounces per gallon, will form, with decoétion of 
galls or loswood, blacks of lefs folidity indeed than the 


former, yet applicable, neverthelefs, in many cafes where the 


others are not. 

The conflitution of the two laft-mentioned blacks differs 
fomewhat from the firft. We thall point out this difference, 
and explain, as concifely as poflible, the rationale of the fore- 
going procefles. : 

When a {olution of iron in nitrous acid is added to a de- 


-co“tion of galls, as in the Srft example, the folution is decom- 


pofed, the iron unites with the gallic acid and tanning prin- 
ciple, whilft the nitrous acid is difengaged. This is proved 


- by the blacknefy which the folutions affume immediately on 


being mixed. The difengzaged acid, however, fhortly re-atts 
on the new compound, the blacknefs gradually dilappears, 
and in a few days, if the nitrate of tron has been added in 
proper quantity, the palte, inflcad of black, is of a dirty 
olive green. If the proportion of nitrate of iron be greater 
than +',, this change will be «flected fooner; and if fo high 
as -J5, the pafte, when applied to the cloth, will be a bright 
orange, like the acetite of iron. By expofure to heat and 
air, this colour generally decpens, becemes grey, and at lalt 
2 full black. In this flate it is permanent, and adheres 
powerfully to the cloth. Thefe changes of colour depend 
on the folution of the tannate ard gailate of iron in the dif- 
engaged nitrous acid, and the evaporation of the acid when 
expofed to heat and air on the cloth. This folution of the 
tannate and gallate of iron is indeed an effential requifite in 
the goodnefs of the chemical black. If the difengaged acid 
is not fufficient to eff-G this, or ifit is in too greata ftate of 
dilution, the colour has but a feeble adherence to the cloth 3 
it is not prefenced in a flate favourable to its union with it, 
fince the combination into which the iron has entered is in= 
foluble in water. It lies merely on the furface, but does not 
penetrate its fibres, and yields readily in the various operations 
to which it is fubjeéted. ‘The chemical black, therefore, of 
the firft exan:ple 1s a folution of the tannate and gallate of 
iron in nitrous acid. 

The black of the fecond, but more particularly of the third 
example, differs from the preceding in the circumftance of 
the iron in the folution being in a lefs oxyzenated ftate. We 
may confider this black in its recent {tate as a mixed folution 
of green fulphate of iron, and gallic acid, and tanning prin- 
ciple; for the decompofition of the fulphate is not complete 
till by expoiure to air on the cloth the iron becomes fully 
oxygenated. When this black is recently applied to the 


cloth, it is of a pale greyith colour, has little bxity, fimple ’ 


rinfing in cold water being fufficient to fetch nearly the 
whole away. By gradually abforbing oxygen, it becomes 
deeper, and at lait black. ‘The fulphuric acid has no longer 
any action on it, and is removed in the firft operation in 
which it is immerfed in water. 

The decoétion of galls ufed for chemical black is varioufly 
prepared. Many calico printers infufe the galls cold in 
cafks of vinegar, or pyroligneous acid, fuffering them to 
remain feveral months, occafionally drawing off the lower 
part, and returning it on the galls. Others fteep them in 
urine. Both thefe modes are vicious, particularly the laft. 
Simple boiling in water, till all the foluble matter is ex- 
tracted is fufficient, taking care to inclofe the gallsin a fack, 
that when foft they may not render the decottion thick. 


Grey. 

By diluting the chemical black of the firfl example with 
once, twice, thrice, &c. its bulk cf water, ard thickening 
the folution with gum, various fhades of grey are obtained, 
which require rinling off in water only, and the deeper 
fhades of which have tolerable permanence. ‘ 

The theory of thefe mixtures is tne fame as of the black, 
from whence they are derived. On the addition of water to 
the olive-green folution, mentioned in the preceding article, 
the colour inftantly becomes deep purple, approaching to 
black. This is occafioned by the dilution of the free acid, 
which being no !onger able to hold the tannate and gallate of 
iron in folution, fers part of it at liberty, which inftantly re= 
gains its colour. Vor the reafon already affizeed, this has lefs 
adherence to cloth than chat in which the {olution 1s more per- 
fet. The addiction of a {mall quantity of nitrous acid effects 
this, The olive-green colour of the folution is rettored, 
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which, by expofure to the air, and confequent evaporation 


of the acid, difappears, and leaves the tannate and gallate of 
iron more firmly fixed on the cloth. The complete precipi- 
tation of the combination is afterwards effected in the opera- 
tion of rizfing off in water. 


Yellow, 


The falfe or chemical yellows are generally prepared with 
decoétions of French or Turkey berries, and fometimes 
with quercitron bark. The latter fubftance produces pale 
yellows qr ftraw colour, but does not afford the deep bright 
orange yellow of the berries. Dr. Bancroft, to whom the 
public is indebted for the introduction aad knowledge of 
this moft ufcful dyeing drug ; indeed, afferts the contrary 
in his work on * Permanent Colours ;’’ and has given a 
receipt for the bark-yellow, which has, however, never fuc- 
ceeded in our hands. 

Berry-yellow. Boil two pounds of good berries, flightly 
bruifed, in a gallon of water during three hours, taking 
care to replace, from time to time, the evaporated water 
with liquor obtained from the fecond boiling of a former 
quantity of berries, When the liquor 1s cool, add to it 
eight ounces of alum, and if it is intended for the block 
thicken it with flour. If it is meaut for thofe {mall ob- 
jects in printed goods, which are generally touched with 
the pencil, two ounces of fugar of lead fhould be added 
with the alum, and the colour thickened with gum dragon. 
This yellow is generally paffed through lime water as the 
firft part of the operation of rinfing; by this means the 
greater part of the earth of alum, which would otherwife 
have been carricd off in the operation, is precipitated on the 
cloth, and the colour confiderably heizhtened. 

When this operation of liming cannot be performed with- 
out injury to fome other colour, a greater proportion of 
fugar of lead fhonld be added. ‘This decompofes the alum, 
and forms an acetite of alamine, which being more readily 
decompofed by the colouring matter and the cotton than 
fulphate of alumine, does not require the affillance of an 
aikaline folution to precipitate it on the cloth. 

The proportion of berries above dire&ed is for a full 
yellow; one-fourth or one-third lefs will form, with the 
fame quantities of falts, yellows of great brightnefs. Some 
calico printers add a {mall quantity of nitrate of copper to the 
yellows intended to be fimply rinfed off without hming. 
This heightens the colour, but what is gained in intenfity 
is loft in brightmefs; for if the folution of copper be added 
in fuflicient quantity to produce any very perceptible 
effort, it imparts a dulnels to the hue which is very detri- 
mental, This is the invariable efi: of copper in any 
fhape, whether the acetite, fulphate, or nitrate of copper 
be employed. 

Bark yeilow. For a lemon or ftraw colour, it will be 
{ufficient to make a decoétion of bark by boiling from four 
to fix pounds in as much water as is neceffary during two 
hours, and after evaporating: down the decodtion to one 
gallon, add to it two ounces of fugar of lead, and eight 
ounces of alum. If not limed, the proportion of fugar of 
lead fhould be doubled. For flrong yellows, Dr. Bancroft 
direéts the addition of both nitrate of copper and nitrate of 
hime‘in quantities fo great, as near feven ounces of the for- 
mer to a gallon of colour, Experience, however, though 
it has done juftice to the merits of Dr. Bancroft’s difcovery 
of the ufe of quereitron bark, has not verified the expe&- 
ations he had formed of it as a fubftitute for the Turkey 
berries in the topical or chemical yellow. 

The conltitution of thefe colcurs, whether formed with 
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the fulphate and acctite of alumine, or with the folutions of 
copper is‘the fame. Alumine, or the earth of alum, and 
the oxyd of capper, have an affinity both for colouring 
matter and vegetable fibre. They form the conneéting 
link between thefe fubftances, which would otherwife conn- 
teraét a feeble union. When a folution of alum is added 
to a decoétion of berries or of bark, a flight precipitation 
takes place by the union of a portion of colouring matter 
with the earth ; the greater part however remains fufpended 
or held in folution by the acid of thealum. When applied 
to the cloth the farther decompofition of the falt is aided 
by the affinity of this fubftance for alumine, and, when the 
acid is volatile, as the acetous for example, by its confe~ 
quent evaporation. The fame takes place with the folu- 
tions of copper. ‘The operation of rinfing’ farther aids the 
precipitation of the colouring matter and alumine, by thus 
largely diluting with water; and laftly, when the goods 
are previoufly pafled through the lime tube, the decompo- 
{ition is complete, the laft portions of earth or oxyd are 
precipitated, and the colour thereby confiderably exalted. 

The folutions of tin are capable of forming very bright 
and beautiful yellows, with decoCtions of different yellow 
colouring fubftances ; but the excefs of acid which thefe 
folutions neceffarily contain, and their powerful aétion on 
the cluth, renders their application lefs general than the 
preceding. The folution of tin moft proper for yellows is 
the muriatic, and is formed by digefting, in a low heat for 
feveral days, the common muriatic acid, or fpirits of falt, 
on fine grain tin. This folution forms, with bark, a pale 
and lively yellow, and with berries a yellow bordering more 
on orange. Thefe {pirit yellows, however, as they are im- 
properly called, are feldom ufed except upon dyed grounds, 
and of this prepsration for fuch purpofes we {hall treat at 
large under the head of Di/charged Worx. 


Blue. 


The only blue belonging to this clafs is that produced by 
combining the colouring matter of logwood with the oxyd 
of copper. Itis but feldom ufed fince the mode of dipping 
China blue has become generally known; and indeed its 
want of durability renders it of little value. It may be 
produced by combining almoft any of the folutions of cop- 
per with a deco&ion of logwood. 

1. Boil two pounds of logwoad in a gallon of water, 
and to the decoétion, aaesied with gum, add eight 
ounces of fulphate of copper. : 

2. To a decoction of logwood as above, add two ounces 
of fulphate of copper, and two ounces of verdigrife, 

Their colours may either be rinfed off or limed, as beft 
fuits the ftyle of work. ‘The theory of thefe combinations 
is the fame as the preceding. 


Green. 


The chemical or falfe green is a compound colour, and 
confifts of a mixed decoétion of logwood and berries, or 
bark, and a folution of copper. ‘Though fugitive, its ufe 
is in fome degree authorized by the impoffibility of obtain- 
ing a green of greater durability that can be applied in 
figures with the block. The faft green of the calico 
printers is the produ&t of two operations, and is of courfe 
limited in its application, and tedious in its ufe. The pro- 
duGtion of a falt green at one operation, or rather by one 
application to the cloth, either with the pencil, block, or 
prefs, is one of the great defiderata of calico printing. 

1. One pound of jogwood avd two pound of berries 
boiled together during two hours, and ftrained whilft hot 
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upon two ounces of fulphate of copper, and two ounces of 
verdigrife, and thickened with gum, form’a good and 
lively green, the hue of which may be varied at pleafure 
by the increafe or diminution of the proportion of log- 
wood. ‘To this fome calico printers add two ounces of 
common falt, and two ounces of fal enixon or acidulous 
fulphate of potath. 

z. To one meafure of blue of the firft example in the 
preceding article, add two, three, four, &c. mealures of a 
decociion of bark, made by boiling {x pounds as before 
direéted for the yellow, and to which, when reduced to 
one gallon, two ounces of fulphate of copper, and two 
ounces of verdigrife have becn added. The tone of the 
green depending on the relative proportions of blue and 
yellow, it is, In general, beft to keep the two decoétions 
feparate, to be mixed, when wanted, in fuch proportions as 
may beft {uit the purpofe required. The theory of thefe 
mixtures is the fame as of the blue and yellow already de- 
fcribed. To the eye of the mere fpeculative chemiit, the 
_addition of common falt and acidulous fulphate of potafh 
in the firf! example, may appear unnecc{lary and unmean- 
ing. They indeed affect little, either the hue or fixity of 
the colour, but experience has proved that this addition 
facilirates its working with the block, more efpecially when 
thickened with gum dragon. ‘Lhe caufe of this, in the 

articular inftlance before us, is perhaps not very clear. 
The fulpburic falts in general, fuch as the fulphates of 
alumine, iron, and copper, are all unfavourable to working, 
as their folutions, efpecially when concentrated, neither 
thicken well with flour nor gum. A faturated folution of 
eopperas cannot be thickened with flour, nor can a flrong 
folution of the aceto-{ulphate of alumine, in which the alum 
isin great excefs; even with gum it unices with difficulty. 
But if toa folution of copperas, which refufes to form a 
palte with flour, a {mall portion of nitrate of iron be 
added, the whole forms a good and fubltantial patte that 
works admirably with the block ; and half a pound of com- 
mon falt added to the aceto-fulphate of alumine has a fimi- 
Jar effet. In the inftance more particularly before us, the 
addition of common falt forms a muriate of copper by the 
decompofition of the fulphate ; but this laft is in too {mall 
a quantity to affeét the working of the colour very fenfi- 
bly. The caufe of thefe effets is to be fought for in the 
very complicated play of affinities, which exilt in fuch com- 
pounds, and which future inveftigation and difcovery may 
perhaps unfold. ‘The f{peculative philofopher, who is igno- 
rant of the minute details of an art, that involves in it con- 
fideration and difficulties, unfufpected in the laboratory, 
will hence learn to fufpend his judgment in deciding on the 
merits of a formula, till experience fhall have proved the in- 
utility of thofe ingredients which theory would reject as 
abfurd. A 

But to return to our fubje&, there is a wide ficld open 
for experiment and difcovery in the production of greens, 
into which logwood does nct enter. A calico printer near 
London, celebrated for his ingenuity and invention in co- 
loure of this clafs, has long employed a green which, from 
its beauty and durability, when compared with the fore- 
going colours, indicate the prefence of indigo as a contti- 
tnent part. Pruoffian blue in a minutely divided ftate, and 
mixed with bark or berry-yellow has been employed ; but 
the blue in this cafe has fo little adherence ro the cloth, 
that mere mechanical force, the operation of rinfing and 
wafhing is fufficient to difengage it. With one or other of 
thefe fubitances, however, it is likely that greens much fupe- 
rior in beauty, and probably alfo in durability to thofe ge- 


nerally in ufe, might, by a feries of patient and well con« 
duéted experiments, be readily obtained, 


Pink, 


The pale, and more delicate fhades of red, belong 
ing to this clafs, are chicfly fought after in calico print- 
ing, hey are employed in giving relic or effo& to other 
admixtures of a more fober cait, and all the fill of the coe 
lour-maker ts exerted in giving them brilliancy-and richnefs 
of tnt. They are chiefly produced trom decettions of 
Brazil, nicaragua, or peachwood, and cochineal, r ifed and 
fixed on the cloth with folutions of tin, rarely with the alu 
minous mordants, though delicate and lively colours may be 
produced this way. 

The nitro-muriate of tin is chiefly employed, though the 
relative proportion of the two acids, and their degree of fa- 
tuvation with tin, varies almoft with every calico printer, 
The folution itfelf, made according to eftablifhed rule, and 
with the fame properties, varies fo confiderabiy at different 
times, as wholly to alter the nature of its compounds, with- 
out any apparent caufe of failure. ‘The fource of this dife 
cordance is to be fought for in the conftitution of the folu- 
tion itfelf, which, from caufes that we fhall endeavour to ex. 
plain, is {ubjeét to confiderable variation, 

Firtt, from the ftrength or concentration of the acids ems 
ployed, which are feldom uniform or corftant; muriatic 
acid from the fame manufaéturer varying often in fpecific 
gravity from 1.12 to to 1.18, and nitrous acid not lefs than 
from {.15 to 1.23, without reference to the common dii- 
tunétion of fingle and double aquafortis. 

When the fpecific gravity of the acids is neglected, as 
is but too generally the cafe, thefe differences oecafion 
ferious inconveniences in the ufe of folutions, whofe pro- 
perties often depend on the accuracy of their proportions, 
and on determinate degrees of faturation. 

Secondly, from the 1mpurity of the acids. ‘The muriatie 
acid of commerce always contains iron and fulphuric acid ; 
if the former exift in any notable proportion, it is unfit for 
the folution of tin; the prefence of the latter is of lefs ims 
portance, though, on the whole, unfavourable to delicate 
colours. ‘The nitrous acid varies confiderably in its purity, 
being fubje& to greater or lefs admixture with the muriatic; 
the nitre it is made from being feldom free from marine fait. 
The aquafortis of commerce 1s, in fact, anaqua regia. This 
variation of the proportion of muriatic acid in the nitrous, 
is of the utmoft importance, fince the properties of the fo- 
lution eminently depend upon this. With muriatic acid 
only, tin forms a colourlefs and:permanent folution, one of 
whofe diftinguifhing properties is, its {trong affinity or at- 
traction for oxygen. With deco¢tion of cochineal, it forms 
a deep and dul! purple-coloured precipitate, which, how- 
ever, gradually abforbs oxygen, and becomes crimfon, efpe- 
cially when expofed on the filtre. With decoGions of Brae 
zil and_peachwood, it affords crimfoa precipitates, varying 
in intenfity with their faturation with tin. It decompofes 
all the combinations of iron with colouring matter, deoxy- 
genating the iron which it carries of, leaving the tin in 
combination with the colouring matter. Thus a madder 
black becomes a red on the application of muriate of tin. 
On fhis property is founded the art of printing on dyed 
grounds, of which we fhall treat hereafter. With nitrous 
acid, unlefs very dilate, tin contraéts a very feeble union, 
and is generally precipitated as {oon as diffolved, in a flate 
fully faturated with oxygen. ‘The addition of a {mall quan- 
tity of muriatic acid renders this folution more permanent, 
provided it be not fully faturated with tin, and the addition 


of 
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of Jarger portions approximates the folution ftill more to 
the nature of the former, and renders it capable of fupport- 
ing a greater degree of faturation. The properties of 
the folution depend greatly on the proportion of mue 
riatic acid, and confequent:y of muriate of tin contained in it, 
Woen f{mall, the precipitate with cochiueal is bright carmine 
fearlet. It does not decompofe the combinations of iron 
with colouring matter, unlels the folution be far from fa- 
turation, and this cffcét is then due to the difengaged acid 
enly. 

The purity of the tin is another requifite which fhould be 
carefully attended to. The fine tin of Cornwall, commonly 
called grain tin, fhould be employed. If alloyed with lead, 
it is wholly unfit for thefe purpofes. 

In Jieu of muviatic acid, fal ammoniac and common falt 
are oftentimes employed to form an aqua regia with nitrous 
acid. The folution differs little from that formed by a mix- 
ture of the two acids, the allowance being made by the por- 
tion neutralized by the alkali of the neutral falt. 

From this fhort outline of the hiftory of the fubftances 
employed in the formation of the folutions of tin, and of 
the properties of the folutions themfelves, may be de- 
duced fuch general ideas as will elucidate and explain many 
anomalous effects ia their combinations with different colour- 
ing matters, and feem to direét future experiment in the 
diicovery of thofe minute, but often important, conditions 
neceflary to the formation of particular fhades of colour. 

The following examples of fpivit reds, as they are impro- 
perly called by calico printers, will illuitrate fome of the 
preceding obfervatious, and may be confidered as {pecimens 
of the moft beautiful and brilliant colours iteis poflible to 
form upon cotton. 

1. Prepare an equa regia by diffolving two oz. of fal am- 
moniac in one pound of nitrous acid of {pecific gravity 1.25. 
To this add two ounces of fine grain cin; decant it care- 
fully off the fediment, and dilute it with } its weight of 
pure or diitilled water. 

To one gallon of water add one pound of cochineal, 
ground as fine as flour; boil half an hour ; then add two 
ounces of finely pulverized gum dragon, and two ounces of 
cream of tartar, and ftir till the whole is diffolved. When 
the liquor is cool,add one meafure of the preceding folution 
of tin, totwo of the cochineal liquor, and incorporate well 
by flirring. Apply this with the pencil or block, fuffer it 
to remain in the cloth fix or eight hours, then rinfe off in 
{pring water, This colour will be a bright and beautiful 
icarlet. 

. 2. Boil 12 pounds of Brazil chips during an hour in as 
much water as will cover them. Draw off the decoGion, 
and pour on frefh water, and boil as before. Add the two 


' Hiquors together, and evaporate flowly down to one gallon. 


To the decoétion whilft warm add four ounces of fal ammo- 
niac, and as much gum dragon or fenegal as will thicken it 
for the work required. When cool, add one of the folu- 
tion of tin before defcribed, to four, fix, or eight of the 
Brazil liquor, according to the colour wanted. Suffer it 
to remain from 18 to 24 hours on the cloth, then rinfe off in 
{pring water as before. The colour will be a pale and delicate 
pink. If it is required deeper, the decodtion muft be made 
dtronger, and ufed in the proportion of three or four to one of 
the folution of tin. Nicaragua or peachwocd, though not 
fo rich in colouring matter as Brazil, yields a colour, how- 
ever, which is, if poflible, more delicate and beautiful. 
The fine pinks produced by certain hofifes, which have for 
years been the envy and admiration of the trade, are afford. 


ed by titis fine dye-wood,. 
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Thefe colours require no liming, fimple affufion with wa- 
ter being fufficient to precipitate the colouring matter ia 
combination with the tia, ‘The theory of thele mixtures is 
the fame as the preceding. ‘They require, however, a greater 
excefs of acid to hold the colcunng matter in folution. 
A deco€tion of cochineal poured into a faturated foluiion of 
tin, occafions an inftant precipitate which is not rediflolved, 
and the greater part of which, if applied to cloth, would 
come off in the eperation of rinfing. It is fametimes ne- 
ccflary to add a {mall quantity of muriatic acid to prevent 
this precipitation, or to correél it when it happens, and fal 
ammoniac is fuppofed to have the fame effect, probably by 
engaging the water cf the foluton, 

With the aluminous falts, the decoGtion of cochineal and 
Brazil forms colours lefs brilliant than thofe we have juft de- 
feribed, but which are applicable in cafes where the excels 
of acid in the folutions of tin is attended with inconvenience. 

I. Yo one gallon of water, add eight ounces of finely 
ground cochineal, and two ounces of bru'fed galls; boil 
half an hour, ftraia the liquor whilft hot through a fine 
cloth, upon four ounces vf cream of tartar and four ounces 
of gum, and thicken with gum dragon, This colour requires 
liming. : 

2. Upon 6lbs. of Braziland 2 oz. of galls, pour one gal- 
lon of water, let them foak fome time, then boil two hours, 
replacing the evaporated liquor with frefh water. Strain 
through a fine cloth upon 4lb. of gum fenegal, and add one 
pint of the acetite of alumine, defcribed in a former part of 
this article. 

The addition of galls in the two preceding formule is 
fuppofed to import folidity to the colours in fome way ana- 
logous to the operation of galling in filk and cotton dyeing, 
of which we fhali have occafion to {peak hereafter. ‘Their 
conititution is otherwife the fame as the berry and bark yel- 
lows, and moft others of this clafs of colours. 


Df urple. 


1. If the folution of tin dire&ted for the pink in the laft 
article be mixed with fix times its bulk of a decoétion of 
logwood poured whillt hot upon four. ounces of fal ammo- 
niac, and 2A ibs. gum fenegal, a bright and lively purple wiil 
be obtained, the bue of which varies with the-ftrength of 
the decoétion and the proportion of folution of tin em- 
ployed. 

2. Lf inftead of the folution of tin, the acetite of alumine 
before alluded to, be ufed in various proportions of onefixth, 
eighth, &c. purples differing in fhade and intenfity will be 
formed, applicable in fome cafes, but poffefling lefs folidity 
than molt of the colours already defcribed. 

The conftitution of thefe compounds is. the fame as the 
preceding. 


Olive. 


Olives are varioufly compounded, according to the colour 
required. ; 

1. By mixing chemical black in various proportions with 
berry or bark yellow. ‘Che depth and fulnefs of the olive 
depends on the quantity of black, 

2. By a decoction of logwood added in greater or lefs 
quantity to the bark or berry yellow. 

3. By the addition of copperas or-nitrate of iron to de- 
coctions of yellow or altringent colouring matters, fuch as 
bark, fumae berries, weld, &c. each of thefe produces a dif- 
ferent hue, varying from the green olive to a drab or cloth 
colour. By mixing thefe decoctions in different proportions, 
and by varying their flrength, and the quantities of copperas 
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ernitrate of iron added to each, a multiplicity of fhaces may 
be produced, of which it is impoflible to convey any precile 
or deGnite ideas. 

Thefe colours may be indifferently thickened with flour 
or gum, as belt fuits the work required, but when nitrate of 
iron is added to folutions containing gum, the inilant coagu- 
lation that tekes place mult be counteracted by the addition 
of a porticn of free nitrous acid. This effect arifes from 
the {trong attion exerted by metallic oxyds, at the maxt- 
mum of oxydation, on mucilage or gum. When the decoc- 
tion is very concentrated, and contains fufficient colouring 
matter to engage the whole of the iron, this effect takes 
place in a lefs degree, but with folutions adapted to the 
produétion of the foregoing colours, a coagulation invarta- 
bly takes place, unlefs counteraéted by the prefence of a 
portion of free acid. OF this aétion of metallic oxycs on 
the {olution of gum we fhail further treat under the article 


Gum. 


Clafs III. 


In this clafs, the colouring matter is fimply held in folu- 
tions, by an acid or alkali, and in that flate app'ied to the 
cloth without the intervention of any morcant. 

The molt important of thefs colours, is the alkaline folu- 
tion of indigo which forms the topical or 

Pencil Blue. 

t. Prepared folution of pot-afh, by boiling together 
7zibs. of quick lime, and 15lbs. of pot-afh, in 10 gallons of 
water. Decant off the clear liquor, and feparate the re- 
mainder from the lime by means of the filter. To one 
gallon of this folution, add 1ib. of red arfenic, or orpiment, 
and rib. of fine indigo, both previoufly groucd together in 
a mili with fufficient water to form athick pafte. Bring 
them up gradually to a boil, ftirring carefully all the time, 
and then withdraw the fire. ‘hicken the folution with the 
beit gum fenegal, and for the pale fhades of blue, dilute 
with one, two, &c. meafures of gum-water. 

The quantities and relative proportions of pot-ath, orpi- 
ment, and indigé in a gallen of pencil blue vary confiderably 
with different calico printers, and within certain limits, it 
appears, that the accuracy of thefe propo:tionsis not of great 
importance. Haufman, an intelligent French printer, em- 
plo; s 15ibs. of pyt-ath, 6lbs. of orpiment, and Sibs. of indigo, 
to 12 gallons of water; and Oberkampf, proprietor of the 
celebrated manufaGtory of Tony, a {till greater proportion 
-of indigo. Some printers add brown fugar, and Bancroft 
has propofed to fubftitute this for the orpiment, but with- 
out fuccels. 

The folution, when recently made, is a yellowifh green, 
but by expofure to air, becomes gradually deeper, and at 
lalt blue. In this ftate, it is wholiy unfit for ufe, it contracts 
no union with the cloth, and is detached from it in the 
firfk operation of rinfing. 

Of the peculiar nature and properties of indigo, we fhall 
have occation to treat hereafter, nuder its proper head, at 
prefent it will fufficeto obferve, that it owes its colour and 
infolubility in alkalies, to a portion of oxygen intimately 
eombined with it. To render it foluble, therefore, it mutt 
be deprived of this oxygen, by the ation of a fubltance 
having a more powerful affinity for it, and the fulphuret of 
arfenic, or orpiment, is ufed for this purpofe. Sulphate of 
iron, has a ttrong affinity for oxygen, and is employed in 
de-oxygenating indigo for eertain purpofes; but the oxyd 
of iron not being foluble in alkalies, the folutions of indi zo, 
formed by it, become quickly regenerated by the abforption 
of oxygen, and cannot even be transferred from one veilel 


to another. The fulphuret of arfente, on the contrary being 
very foluble in alkalies, prefents the double advantage of 
de-oxygenating the indigo, and of retaining it awhtie in that 
ftate, till on its application to cloth, it becomes <xpefed fo 
completely to the aétion of atmofpheric air, as to regain its 
oxygen, colour, and infolubility; and becomes fixed im its 
original or blue ffate. 

The copper coloured pellicles, which forms on the furface 
of pencil blue, and is renewed immediately on its removal, 
arifes from the abforption of oxygen, which, im {pite of the 
action of the orpiment, is continually taking place. Hence 
arifes that difpofition to unevennefs, which is the great dif- 
advantage of this blue; the unavoidable expofure to air of 
{mall portions of the colour during its application with the 
pencil, reviving greater or lefs portions of indigo, and con- 
fiderably reducing its itrength, 

Mott calico printers boil up the quicklime with the other 
ingredients, thinking its prefence notJcis neceliary than the 
pot-afh and orpiment.; by this means a confiderable portion 
of the folution of indigo is taken up by the fediment, which 
careful wathing does not wholly feparate. As the action 
of the lime is confined merely to the alkati, which it renders 
caultic, and capable of aéting with greater force on the 
other ingredients; it is certainly much more economical to 
render the pot-afh cauftic before its addition to the indige. 
A confiderable wafte of colour is by this means prevented, 
and the folution may be thickened the moment the ebuilition 
has ceafed without waiting for the depofition, which in the 
old mode takes place. ; 

Orange. 

The oxyd of iron, when diffolved in acetous acid, forms 
one of the moft ufeful and important mordants, as we have 
aiready fhewn in the former part of this article. It is alfo. 
capable of imparting a very pleating and permanent colour 
itfclf to cotton, when applied in folutions of telerable 
ftrenoth and purity, and forms the orange, buff, and gold 
colour of the calico printers. 

1. The folutions of iron in vinegar, ftrengthened by the 
addition of copperas may be ufed, but the pureft and 
brighteft gold colours are obtained from copperas and fugar 
of lead, in the proportion of 5ibs. of the former, and 1lb. of 
the latter, to a gallon of water. When thickened with gum, 
and employed undiluted, it aff rds, when limed, a full ftrong 
gold colonr, and with two, four, fix, &c. times its bulk of 
water, various fhades of orange and buff, which refift the 
action of air, alkalis, and foap; and are rather exalted than 
impaired by frequent wafhing. The addition of {ugar of 
lead, is to increafe the itrength of the folution. A gallon 
of water diffolves about 4lbs. of copperas. The addivon 
of a pound of iugar of lead, enables it to take up another 
pound nearly, and the ftrength of the folution may be ftill ~ 
further increafed by equal additions of the two falts. The 
operation of liming is a fimple precipitation of the oxyd of 
iron on the cloth, and in caies when this cannot be perform- 
ed, the proportion of fugar of lead mutt be increafed to 
nearly that of the copperas. It is only the paler fhades of 
orange, however, which are to be obtained this way. The 
deep gold colour before named, is not to be procured with- 
out the aid of a precipitant. Spanifh brown is fometimes 
added to a folution of iron, and employed in fuch a cafe, 
but it contracts no union with the cloth, and is readily res 
moved by fimple wajhing and beating. When the orange, — 
or gold colour, is thickened with flour, a {mall portion of 
nitrate of iron mu{t be added to the paite, for reafons w 
have affigned on a former occafion, re 

2. A beautiful, but fugitive orange, is obtained by 
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_ ture of yellow and red produces orange. 


‘Dyeine. 
_» The greatelt perfegtion in the art of colours would be to 


find the means of preparing the fineft colours without the 
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ing half 2 pousd of annotta with lb. of cau fic pot-ahh ina 
gallon of water, and thickening the liquor with gum. This 
colour acts powerfully on the fieves and blocks, which it 
very foon deitroys, and on this account, and alfo from its 
want of permanence is feldom ufed. It may either be fim- 
ply rinfed off, or firtt p2ffed through water rendered flichtly 
acidulous with fulphuric acid, or what is {till better through 
alum-water. This operation is the very reverfe of liming, 
for here the colouring matter to be precipitated, being held 
in folution by an alkali, an acid mutt be employed for that 
purpofe. The colour by this means is confiderably heighten- 
ed, and when applied with the pencil, is ufeful in fome cafes 
where the other colours will {upport the a€tion of alum-water 
without injury. 

Borax, and even fpirits of wine, are fometimes added to 
the alkaline folution of annottay and are fuppofed to contri- 
bute to its ftrength and fixity, though on-what principle 
it is not eafy to difcover. 


Green. 


The oxyd of copper, diffolved in volatile alkali, affords a 
pale and delicate green, which is fometimes employed inter- 
mixed with other colours. Turnings of copper, or verdi- 
grife, which is more generally ufed, may be digelted in a 
low heat with {pirits of falammoniac. Care mult be taken 
that the heat be very moderate, and the veflel in which the 
folution is made, well ftopped, the ammoniac will otherwife 
be driven off, and loft. When the alkali has taken up as 
much copper as it can diffolve, the folution mutt be thickened 
with gum, and applied with the block or pencil. Ina few 
days the ammoniac evaporates and leaves the oxyd of copper 
on the cloth, which muft be rinfed to free it from the gum 
and fuperiluous colour. : 

The blues produced by alternate immerfion in capperas 
and lime, and alfo in the folution of indigo, by the fame 
fubftances, properly come under this clafs of colour, as they 
are folutions of colouring matter in lime and alkalis. As 
the procefles by which they are applied, differ however very 
materially from all thofe that we have been treating of, they 
claim a feparate and diltin& notice. For the details of thefe 
Operations, and the mode of preparing the pattes for bark 
and pale blue dipping, and the colours for China blue, we 
mult therefore refer our readers to the article Dipping 
Buve. 

Coxours, in Dyeing.—There are five fimple, primary, or 
mother colours, ufed by the dyers: fromthe mixture where- 
of all the other colours are formed ; thefe are blue, red, yel- 
low, biack, and brown colour; each of which fee under their 
proper head, Brug, Rep, &c. 

OF thefe colours, mixed and combined, other colours are 
formed, which are infinitely various, according to the pro- 
portion of the different ingredients that are employed, or the 
procefles: by which they are blended. ‘Thus a mixture of 
blue and yellow forms green, which is diftinguifh:d by dyers 
into a variety of fhades, according to the depth of the fhade, 
or the prevalence of either of the component parts. Hence 
we have /ea-green, grajs-green, pea green, &c. &c. Blue and 
red form different fhades of violet, purple, and lilac. A mix- 
Mixtures of d/ack 
with other colours conftitute greys, drabs, and browns. For 
a more particular account of thefe and other colours; and 
the method of procuring and applying them; {ee the article 
See alfo the preceding article. 


ufe er of acid or alkaline falts, which ufually fubject 
the colours.to change, or elle are apt to prey upon the 


cloth, canvas, &e, as we fee in verdigrife, the blue and green 
cryttals of copper, &c. It appears highly probable, that 
the Indians, for making the fine bright and darable colours, 
wherewith their chintzes and callicos are flained, make ule 
of metalline folutions ; for fome ftained caliicos, brought 
from thence, having been kept 40 or So years, the bright 
colours have been obferved to eat out the cloth, exadtiy in 
the fame manner ‘as acid fpirits, which diflolve metals, are 
found to do. 

Since thefe, then, are the inconveniences attending fuch 

colours, we ought to fearch for menftruums with which to 
extraét colours, which are neither acid nor alkaline ; and for 
fuch metalline oxyds, precipitates, or powders, as will not 
lofe their colours, by being well wafhed to get out their 
falts ; to prepare certain metalline matters, by mere cal- 
Cination, or the bare affiftance of fire; and laftly, to look out 
for native colours, wherein no faline matter abounds. 
_ Mr. Geofiroy has given a very curious procefs for mak~ 
ing two clear, fpirituous, inflammable liquors, which dif- 
fer very little in tafte and fmell, and being mixt together 
give a fine carnation colour, without any fenfible fermenta- 
tion. 

To make the firft of thefe liquors, put a fmall handful of 
dried red rofes into a glafs bottle; pour on them reétified 
{pirit of wine, till it covers them an inch; let this ftand in 
a cold infufion four or five hours; then pour off the liquor, 
which will be clear and colourlefs, as when put on. The 
fecond liquor is made by dropping into reétified {pirit of 
wine, fo much oil of fulphur, by the bell, or fpirit of vitriol, 
as will be borne in it without giving it any very fenfible aci- 
dity when tafted. When thefe liquors are thus prepared, 
let a fmall quantity of the latter be dropped into fome of the 
former, and the whole will become of a fine carnation colour, 
though there is no fermentation, nor any other change per- 
ceived in it, but barely that of colour. If inftead of this 
Jaft liquor, there be added to the firft a few drops of the 
fpirit of fal ammoniac, the whole will become green. 

Make a flight infufion of galls in water, fo as not to co- 
lour the water ; make alfo a weak folution of green vitriol 
in water, fo that it may appear colourlefs; mix thefe two 
colourlefs liquors together, and an inky blacknefs is imme= 
diately produced ; add to this black liquor a little oil of vi- 
triol, and the liquor becomes pellucid and colourlefs again ; 
then add to this a little falt of tartar, and the whole is black 
again. 

Put a little bruifed camphor into retified clear cil of vi- 
triol; fhake the mixture, and it will become black, and 
the camphor will be diffolved ; add to this a little water, and 
the liquor becomes clear, and the camphor is found feparated 
at top, in its own form, and native whitenefs. : 

Infufe lignum nephriticum in cold water, and pour off the 
clear liquor. This held up againft the light, appears 
of a fine yellow, but viewed from the light, of a beautiful 
blue: a little fpirit of nitre put to this liquor makes 
it lofe the power of refleéting the blue rays, and a little 
oil of tartar, afterwards added, recovers that power again, 

Log wood, infufed in water, gives a red colour. Put to 
this a little {pirit of urine, and it becomes of a fine purple ; 
and drop in afterwards a little fpirit of falt, and it becomes of 
a pale red. j 

A beautiful blue tinéture may be made from filings of cop. 
per, by digetting them in fpirit of urine, hartthorn, or the 
like. The addition of oil of vitriol deltroys the blue colour ; 
and a little fpirit of falt turns it green. 

Pellucid oil of vitricl, mixed with pellucid oil of turpen- 
tine, producesa thick red balfam. And commen oii, mix- 
ed with fair.water, by means of a little wax, and continued 

rubbing, 
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rubbing, tums into a thick white belfam, called cold 


cream, 

Oil of vitriol, difilied from quickfilver, leaves a white 
powder behind, which, if water be poured On it, becomes 
yellow. 
~ Diffolve quick filver in fpirit of nitre, and to part of it 
add {pirit of urine, and a white powder Is precipitated; to 
auother part of the folution add oil of tartar, and a ycllow 
powder falls to the bottom. BE ; om 

D'p a new pen in fpirit of vitriol, and write with it on 
common blue paper, and the letters will appear red. 

A peliucid folution of faccharam faturei being written 
with on paper, becomes invilible when dried; but the bate 
fumes of an infufion of quick lime, and orpiment, in water, 
will render the invifible writing black and legible. ; 

Volatile falt of fal ammoniac, which is white, mixed with 
cryltals of copper, which are green, produce a fine purple. 

The original and fimple, as well as the mixt, colours are 
producib:e by mixture. Thus, if the fun’s rays pafs 
through two pieces of glafs, the one blue, and the other 
yellow, and be afterwards received upon a white paper, the 
colour there feenis green. The dyers make cloth blue with 
woad, and then turn it green by the yellow herb called lu- 
teola, or dyers’ weed. To a yellow folution of gold in 
aqua regia add a blue one ef copper in fpirit of urine, and 
the mixture becomes green. ‘The painters every day prac- 
tife this art of producing new colours by mixture. 

Metalline and mineral matters are reducible to a confider- 
able degree of fubtlety, or {mallnefs of parts by fire, or 
dry calcination, fo as to leave them durably poffetfed of 
their native or adventitious colours. Thus lapis lazuli, by 
being calcined, becomes the fine rich blue called ultrama- 
rine; light ochre, by the fame treatment, becomes a hglit 
red, or ficth colour, the mof ufeful flefh-colour in patit- 
ing. Lead, by calcination, becomes durably red, and iron 
durably brown ; but a proper method f{eems wanting for the 
dry calcinations of the nobler metals, gold and filver ; 
though, for the ufes of gilding, thefeare cafily prepared by 
dipping linen rags in their refpective folutions, and then 
drying, and burmng them to afhes, whercby a dry and fine 
metalline powder is procured. ; 

Cotour, in Heraldry, the heraldic colours are nine, and 
were anciently eaprefled by the word tin@ure, viz. or, ar- 
gent, azure, gules, fable, vert, purpure, tenney, and fan- 
guine, and allo by precious ftones and planets ; the armorial 
colours are blazoned in different terms, according to the 
rank and dignity of the perlon whofe arms are deicribed, as 
follows : 


| For Common-| For Peers by |For Emperors, Kings, 
Colours. ers by Precious and Princes, by 
TinQures. Stones. Planets. 
| Yellow, Or, Topaz, Sol. 
t White, Argent, Pearl, Luna. 
Blue, Azure, Sapphire, | Jupiter. 
Red, Gules, Ruby, Mars. 
| Black, Sable, Diamond, | Saturn. 
| Green, Vert, Emerald, | Venus. 
| Purple, Parpure, Amethytt, Mercury. : 
Orange, Tenney, Jacinth, Dragon’s head. | 
Dark red,"{ Sanguine, Sardonix, | Dragon’s tail. 


For a fuller account of each, fee under the refpective 
heads. ak ; ‘ ; 

Or, and argent are metals, and it is an invariable rule in 
heraldry not to put colour upon colour, or metal on metal ; 


that isif the field be of a cclour, the charge or bearing 
mut be of a metal. 

Cocovur, in Law, isa probable or plaufible plea; though 
in reality falfe at boctom; and anly calcuiated to draw the 
trial of the caufe from the jury to the judge: and, therefore 
colour onght to be matter of law, or doubiful to the jury. 

In pleading it isa rule, that no man be allowed to plead, 
fpccially, fuch a plea 2s amounts only to the general iffue; 
but in fuch cafe he fhall be driven to plead the general iffue in 
terms, by which the whole queition is referred to a jury. 
But if a defendant in an affife or action of trefpafs, be de- 
firous to refer the validity of his title to the court rather 
than to the jury, he may ftate his title {peciaily, and at the 
fame time give colour to the plaint:fi, or fuppofe him to have 
an appearance or colour of utle, bad indeed in point of law, 
but of which the jury are not competent judges. As if his 
own true title be that he claims by feotiment, with livery 
from 4. by force of which he entered on the lands in quef- 
tion, he cannot plead this by itfelt, as this plea amounts to 
no more than the general iffue. But, he may allege this 
{pecially, provided he goes farther and fays, that che plain- 
tif claiming by co/our of a prior deed of feofment, without 
livery, entered, upon whom he entered; and may then refer 
himfelf to the judgment of the court, which of the two 
titles is the beft in point of law. (Door and Student. 2. 
c. 53-) Every colour ought to have the following ‘jualities. 
1. It is to be doubtful to the Jay-gens, as m cafe of a deed 
of feoffment pleaded, and it is a doubt whether the land 
paffeth by the feoffment, without livery or not. 2. Colour 
ought to have continuance though it wants efie&t. 3. It 
fhould be fuch co/our, that, if it were effectual, would mains 
tain the nature of the aétion, as in aflife, to find colour 
of frechold, &c. (10 Rep. 88, 90, and gt.) Co/our muft 
be fuch a thing, which is a good colour of title, and*yet it is 
not any title. (Cro. Jac. 122.) It a men juitifics his 
entry for fnch a canfe as binds the plaintiff or his heirs for 
ever, he fhall not give any co/our ; but if he pleads a defcent 
in bar, he muit give colour, becaufe this binds the poffeffion, 
and not the right; fo that when the matter of the plea bars 
the plaintiff of his right, no colour muft be given. Whea 
the defendant entitles himfelf by the plaintiff; where a per- 
fon pleads to the writ or to the ation of the trial ; he who 
juftifies for titles; or where the defendant juftifies as fervant ; 
1n all thefe cafes no co/our ought to be given. (10 Rep. gr. 
Dutw. 1343) Where the defendant doth not make a fpecial 
title to himfelf. or any other, he ought to give colour to the 
plaintiff. (Cro. Elz. 76.) In trefpais for taking and car- 
rying away twenty loads of wood, &c. the defendant fays, 
that 4. B. was poffciled of them, ut. de Jonis prepriis, and 
that the plaintiff claiming them by colour of a deed after 
made, took them, and the defendant retook them; and 
adjudged that the colour given to the plautiff makes a 
good title te him, and confefleth the intereftin him. (1 
Lil. Abr. 275.) 

Thus, e. gr. in an action of trefpafs for taking away the 
plaintiffs beaits, the defendant urges, that before the plain- 
tiff had any intere!t in them, he himfelf was pofleifed of 
them, as his proper goods; and delivered them to 4. B. to 
deliver to him again, when, &e. and 4. B. gave them to 
the plaintiff: and the plaintiff. fuppoling the pronerty to be 
in A. B. at the time of the gift, took them, and the defend- 
ant took them agan trom the p.aintiti; whereupon the 
plaintiff brings his aétion. — This isa good colour, and even 
a good plea. Doct. and Stud. 

Corour of office, is when fome unjuft aGion is done un- 
der countenance of office or authority. Sce Brisery and 
Exrorrion. Ss 
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To Cotour frrangers goods, is when a free man allows 


-a foreigner to enter goods at the cuftom-houfe in his 


name. 

Cotours, camp, are a fort of {mall colours planted on 
the right and left of the parade of a regiment when in the 
field. They are about 18 inches fquare, and of the coiour 
of the facing of the reziment, with the number of the regi- 
ment marked onthem. . The poles, to which they are fixed, 
fhould be about 7 feet 6 inches long; except thoie of the 
quarter and rear guards, which ought to be about g fee 
lone. 

Cotours, field. See Prevp.: 

Cotours, guard. See Guarp. 

Coxroors ufed in the drawings of fortifications and military 
works, are chiefly Indian ink, carmine, verdigrif2, fap green, 
gum bouch, Prufian blue, Indigo, jmalt, ulframarine, umber, 
gum water, which articles fee feparately, as well as the arti- 
cle ForTiricaTion. 

Cotours, Colores, in the Ancient Mujic, was ufed to 
fignify the mafical {pecies belonging to a genus. 

In this fenfe the chromatic genus was {aid to have three 
colours; and the giatonic two. The enharmonic, hav- 
ing no fubordinate fpecies, had but one colour. Hence the 
ancients reckoned three genera, and fix colours, in mufic; 
thatis, fo many different divilions of the diate/faron, or fourth. 

Cotours, diatonic, or mufical fcale of.—\n the courfe of 
fir ifaac Newton’s experiments onthe properties of light, (Op- 
tics, book i. part ii. prop. 3.), he difcovered the remarkable 
fad, that the fpeGram of the fun’s image, formed by re- 
fragted light, Jet into a darkened room, is longitudinally 
divided by the points feparating the different colours, viz. 
violet, indigo, blue, green, ycllow, orange, and red, into 
fpaces which are refpectively equal to }, yoy fos tes ts 
go aud +!., parts of the double length of the {pectrum, as, 

uppofe the fpe&trum to be 360 parts in length, then 9., 

ss 2s%1 7% sor Feo» and 73,3, will reprefent the length 
of each colour refpeétively, and adding thefe facceffively in 
the reverfe order, to. $8, we have #95, 432, 489, $49, 
$9e, $29, and 728, which, in their loweit terms, are 4, 75, 35 
3, 3, 3, 4, and 1, and appear to be the diatonic ratios 
anfwering to the o@ave, minor /eventh, major fixth, fijih, 
minor fourth, minor third, major fecond, and keynote; or, 
to VIII, 7th, VI, V, 4th, 3d, II, and key, reprefented 
in the gamut by ¢, bB, A, G, F, bE, D and C. 

From the experiments of Henry Brougham, jun. efq. Phi- 
lofophical TranfaGions, 1796, it appears, that not only by 
refraction, but by Pe es defledlion, and refledion, the rays 
of light may be feparated on a chart or fereen: and he 
mentions numerous experiments, wherein the limits of the 
feveral colours on the fpeétrum were carefully marked with 
the point of a needle, after which the papers thus marked 
were put away, and afrefh paper fubitituted for other expe- 
riments:- the meafurement or comparifon of the lengths 
of the intervals occupied by each colour on the different 
papers, being purpofely deferred, until the whole courfe of 
experiments was completed, in order to prevent any pre- 
conceived opinions from operating, in making the experi- 
ments: the refults are reprefented as agreeing, in the {paces 
= ty Yrs tr Ty2 yo. and 54, occupied by the violet, in- 

igo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red colours, being 
the very fame, as to arrangement, as thofe by refraQion 
above-mentioned. : 

It is obfervable, that the notes compofing the octave thus 


produced, do not anfwer to the. major-key of bB as it 


might feem to do, although fome writers on mufical intervals 

have afferted, that nature produces only the major-key or 

stl of the ogtave, and that the minor Aird bE or < 18 
ox, IX, j 


nowhere to be found in nature. If we were to confider the 
colorific ratios. 3, y+ 4, 3 3, $. 3, and 1, found above 
as a minor o¢tave, and-to belong to the notes in the gamut 
a, G, I, E, D, C, Band A; and find the ratios anfwer- 
ing to the octaves of C and B, viz. 75,, and 4, or cand 4; 
then, if from each of the above ratios we dedué the ratio 
< (or multiply by $), we obtain,t, ;3, 3, 27, 48, 4, 2, 
and 1, for thenotes inthe octave c, 6, a, G, F, E, D, and 
C, but which is not a major diatonic oftave, becaufe thofe 
principal notes, the V and 4th, or Gand F, have not the 
ratio of 2 and 2 as they ought to have. Thus we fee, that 
the eight notes anfwering to a colorifc minor-key, do 
not hold the proper relation between themfelyes, for forming 
a major-key, by merely affuming the third of the firlt key, 
as the new key-note: and ftriétly fpeaking, the fame may 
be obferved of any other tran{polition or modulation whace 
upon cight diatonic notes, or ven Uponany I2notes compo 
an odtave, taking all the conchords into account; although 
moft of the keyed inflruments, as organs, harpfichords, &c. 
in ufe, are made and played upon, and the notation or writ- 
ing of mulic itfelf is founded upon this fuppofition, which 
is far from being correct. 

Coxour, in Painting, is applied both to the drugs, and 
to the teints produced by thofe drugs, varioufly mixed and 
applied. : 

The principal colours ufed by painters, are red and white 
lead or cerufs; yellow and red ochres; feveral kinds of 
earth, as umber, &c. befides orpiment, black lead, cinna- 
bar, gamboge, lake, bice, verditer, indigo, vermillion, ver- 
degris, ivory black, biftre, lainp black, {malt, ultramarine, 
and carmine ; each of which, with the manner of preparing 
them, their ufes, &c. fee under their refpective heads. 

Ot thefe colours, fome are ufed ground in oil, others 
only in frefco, others in water, and others only for minia- 
ture. $ 

Coxours, in an Lcclefaflical Senfe, are ufed both in the 
Latin and Greek churches, to diftinguifh feveral mylterie 
and feats celebrated therein. 

In the Latin church are only regularly admitted five 
colours, viz. white, red, green, wiolet, and black: the white 
is for the myfteries of our Saviour, the feafts of the Vir- 
gin, thofe of the angels, faints, and confeflors; the red 
for the myfteries and folemnities of the holy facrament, the 
feafts of the apottles and martyrs; the green for the time 
between Pentecoft and Advent, and from Epiphany to 
Septuagefima; violet in Advent, Chriftmas, in vigils, roga- 
tions, and in votive maffes in time of war: lattly, d/ack tor 
the dead, and the ceremonies thereto belonging. Cloths of 
gold and filver, and embroidery, ferve indifferently for all 
folemnities. 

In the Greek church the ule of colours is almoft oblite- 
rated, as well as among us: red, among them, was the 
colour for Chriftmas, and the dead, as black is {till for the 
laft among us. 

Corours, Accidental. See Accipentat. 

Cotours, Local. See Locar. 

Coxour, rings of. See Rincs. 

Cotours, water. See Water. 

COLOURABLE title. See Titus. . 

COLOURING, in Paiating, one of the great component 
and effential parts of painting, is the art of giving to every 
object in a picture its true and proper hue, as it appears 
under all the various circumftances or combinations of light, 
middle-tint, and fhadow ; and of fo blending and contrafting 
the colours, as to make each appear with the greate(t ad- 
vantage and beauty, at the fame time that it contributes to 
the richnefs, the brilliancy, and the harmony of the whole. 
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C0-LOURING. 


It likewife pofleffes powers which, when judicioufly ap- 
plied, render it highly conducive to the character and ex- 
preffion of the fubje& reprefented. 

A noble author, lord Lanfiown, * fays, that verfification 
is in poetry, what colouring is in painting, beautiful orna- 
ment 3” but the comparifon is ill-founded, Verification 
is, indeed, an ornament, and fo is colourinz; but the 
former is merely an ornament, whereas the latter is necef- 
fary to the painter to enable him to make his imitation or 
reprefentation complete. ‘ Should the moft able matter 
in defign,” fays Mr. Webbe, “ attempt by that alone, a 
rofe or grape, we fhould have but a faint and imperfect 
image; let him add to each its proper colours, we no 
longer doubt, we fmeil the rofe, we touch the grape.” 

Colouring, like chiaro-fcuro, may therefore be divided 
into kinds ; that which is nece/fary for rendering the imita- 
tion jult and intelligible, and that which is expedient or orna- 
mental, as contributing to make the work at once more im- 
preflive to the imagination, and more harmonious and 
delightful to the eye. ‘ruth in the local tints is alone 
required in the firlt kind; the fecond demands choice in 
their feleGtion and diftribution. For illuftration, let us 
fuppofe the principal figure in a piece to be dreft in fky- 
blue, and another figure near it, of lefs confequence in the 
ftory, to be reprefented in fearlet, with an under veftment of 
bright yellow, and let the light be made to ftrike equally on 
both: in fucha cafe, it would be utterly impoflible to give an 
effe& agreeable or harmonious to the piéture; although 
each of thefe objects fhould be painted with the utmott 
exaGinefs and truth; nay, the combination, though found 
in nature itfelf, would excite feelings of difeuft and averfion ; 
whereas, if the principal figure were dreffed in fearlet and 


white draperies, and the figure next it in blue of not too’ 


light or bold a tint, the effect would be harmonious and 
pleafing ; and another point of great importance would be 
gained, as the eye would then be attracted by the principal 
fizure, which could not have been the cafe in the former 
inttance, where the gaudy combination cf yellow and red 
mutt infaliibly, as is natural with ail warm.colours, have firft 
obtruded itf-lf into notice. However, as the eye has the 
feme intuitive abhorrence of nnharmonious combinations of 
colours, that the ear has of difcordant founds ; it is, there- 
fore, not furprifing if we fo feldom meet with enormities 
like the one above fuppofed, even in the works of thofe 
artifts who leaft of all can lay claim to the {cientific ar- 
rangement of colours: to produce effeéts not unharmontous, 
or difagreeable, requires no great exertion of talent; but to 
perform all that can be done by the molt {kilful application 
of the various pewers of the art is the lot of few. 

In treating of chiaro-feuro, we have obferved, that the 
part of it to which we have given the appellation of necef- 
fary or natural chiaro-feuro, was in a greater or lefs degree 
underltood and praétifed from the earlielt period of the 
reftoration of painting: the fame was the cafe with 
re(pe&t to what we have termed neceffary colouring, or 
truth in the local tints. 

The oldeft painters of Florence, Gistto, Buffalmacco, 
and ethers; and {iil more fo, Simone Memmi, Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, and the reft of S:ncfe fchool of the fame pe- 
riod, made frequently not anfuccefsful attempts at truth and 
even beauty in the tints of the flefh and other parts of their 
pictures + and fometimes produced a diftribution of colours 
by no means ungracious in the whole; though the prodigal 
ufe of gold grounds and gold ornaments bid defiance to an 
effe& truly harmonious, Mapolino da Panicale, Mafaceio, 
Dominico Ghirlandajo, and Pietro Perugino, went much 
further, and we rarely find a want of delicacy of colouring 
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in the parts of their pi€ures, or of harmony in the general 
effect. But ftitl this was the refult of a happy natural 
feeling for what was beautiful rather than of an approved 
and well-founded theory. It was not till the period’ when 
Leonardo da Vinci laid the foundation of an improved 
fyftem of chiaro-feuro, that the Bellini’s of Venice began 
to difeover the beautiful effe&ts refulting from a fkilful 
combination or oppofition of colours, at the fame time that 
they attained a richnefs and truth in their local tints, far ex- 
ceeding any thing hitherto pratifed. In both thefe qualities, 
however, they were foon far furpafled by their fcholars, 
Georgione da Caftel Franco. and Titiano Vecelli, who, 
fuperadding to the moft aftonifhing richnefs of colour, the 
powerful light and-fhade of da Vinci, produced works 
which, in their way, have baffled all future attempts at 
improvement. ‘The tone of colour of their pictures 1s not 
that of nature in her every day garb; it is ideal, like the 
chiaro-fcuro of Coreggio or Rubens; that which may be 
fuppofed, but which, perhaps, is feldom or ever found in 
nature: the depth and mellownefs of their tints can 
{carcely be accounted for but by the fuppofition of a tran= 
quil but vigorous light fhining through the heated atmo- 
{phere of a fummers evening. The world was altonifhed 
at this new ftyle, and it is no wife furprifing that Tintoretto, 
Paolo Veronefe, and others who followed, being unable to 
do better, fhould attempt fomething different ; the manly, 
the fober fenatorial dignity of Giorgione and Titian, was 
changed for magnificence, for fhow, for glitter, and for 
ornament ; invention, compofition,-defixn; and expreflion, 
were all made fubfervient to the inordinate defire of effect 
of colour; the fubjeé of the work could in many inftances 
with difficulty be difcovered, and their pictures may, in 
moft cafes, be compared to bewitching nonfenfe uttered 
by the filver tongue of the woman we love; to the {weet 
but fatal fong of the Syren. ‘There feems to be nothing 
in the colouring of Giorgione and Titian, incompatible 


‘with the greateft purity of defign, fublimity of compofi- 


tion, or propriety of expreflion; but the {plendid extrava- 
gances, the caded ftuffs, the gaudy trappings of the more 
modern Venetians, are wholly inconfiltent with true gran- 
deur, and too frequently feem to refemble the wretched 
effort of poverty to perfonate opulence, or the defpicable 
attempt of the lacquey or courtezan to outvie by their 
tinfel apparel the dignity of the nobleman, or the fimple 
elegance of the woman of diltinétion. 2 
Whilft the two great founders of the Venetian fchool 
enraptured the fight by their tranfcendent and novel effets 
of colour, the Roman and Florentine paiaters, though 
principally applying their talents to the attainment of itill 
higher objeéts, were not wholly nomindful of this part of 
the art. Many ‘of the frefeos of Raffaelle in the flanzas of 
the Vatican, and in particular the difpute of the facrament, 
the St. Peter delivered out of prifon, the mafs of Bolfena, 
and the Heliodorus, are feverally coloured with the rich- 
nefs of Venetian tint, or with the pearly hue of Parma. 
However, from tbe latter works of this great matter, it 


fhould appear that he did not at all times confider this. 


branch of painting as worthy his attentive regard. Fra. 
Bartolommeo di San Marce, in his madennas and apoftolic 
figures, united grandeur of defign and breadth of chiaro- 
{euro to a tone of colour at once dignified, tranquil, and 
harmonious; and Andrea del Sarto, except in fome of his 
laft works, where he in fome degree adopted the gay and 
frivolous flyle then beginning to be in vogue, painted with 
a ftrength and fobriety of tint every way adapted to give 
increafed intereft and expreffion to the devotional or facred 
fubjects which he generally treated. i 
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At this period, as if nature then made holiday, and was 
prodigally lavith of her gifts, the great Coreggio appeared, 
and by his aftonifhing trefcos in the cupolas, and other works 
at Parma, feemed to caft a new radiance on the world of art. 
In him the very foul of harmony refided, and the magic of 
his piGures fo irrefiftibly intrances the fight, as to render us 
almoft incapable of difcriminating, whether the aftonifhing 
effet is moft the refult of the breadth and foftnefs of his 
chiaro-feuro, or the beautiful combinations and tranfitions of 
his colours. However, delicacy of tint feems to have been 
the aim of Coregzgio ; richnefs and luxuriance of colour that 
of the Venetians. And it has been obferved of the great 
artift of Parma, that the flict im his piétures feems generally 
of too firm atexture, and to want that humid appearance, the 
refult of infenfible tranfpiration, which forms one of the par- 
ticular charateriftics of human bodies, and which Titian and 
Giorgione fucceeded fo admirably in reprefenting. 

Thefe are the great maftcrs of colouring amonoft the 
Italians. After this period a corrupt and frivolous ftyle for 
fome time predominated, and more particularly in the Ro- 
man and Florentine {chools of painting. With them it was 
not uncommon to fee yellow draperics fhaded with purple, 
red ones with biue, or green with fome other tint ; as if it 
had been the intention to reprefent changeable ftnffs; and 
the eye feemed- gradually to have become aceuftomed to the 
moft unharmonious, the moft gaudy and abfurd combinations. 
Baroccio indeed made an effort to ftem the torrent of this 
daftard tafte. After having afliduoufly ftudied the works of 
Coreggio, he attempted to adopt his principle, and fo far fuc- 
ceeded, that he defervedly had, and full has his admirers. But 
in the works of Baroccio, the red, the blue, and the yellow 
are too oftentatioufly difplayed, and want blending ; which 
feems to juftify the fame critique on them that was made 
upon the works of Parrhafius, that his figures looked as if 
they had fed on rofes. 

The Venetian painters it is true, never entirely loft fight 

_ of the genuine principles of colouring ; but even in this re- 
fpeG& they fell far hort of the great founders of their {chool 
above-metitionec, and the general frivolity of their tafte, too 
frequently occafions even their merits to be pafled by unre~ 
garded. 

Coreggio had few followers; his divine fpirit found not, 
like that of Donatello, a kindred place of abode amongit his 
fucceffors ; neverthelefs, the Lombards preferved a certain 
richnefs and harmony of tint, which {tul, in this particular, 
entitled them to a higher rank than their contemporaries of 
lower Italy. The Carracci, towards the latter part of the 
16th century, refcued the art from the degeneracy into 
which it had fallen; and by uniting, as far as they were able, 
the different beauties of the Roman, Florentine, Lombard, 
and Venetian {chools, produced a new ftyle, and gave their 
name to an academy eminent for the various talents which it 
called forth. Their colouring, however, is not fo rich as 
-the Venetian, nor fo harmonious as that of Coreggio; but it 
is exempt from glaring defect, fimple and tranquil, and well 
fuited to the fobriety and dignity of hiftory painting. 

OF Caravaggio, their rival at Rome, it was hyperbolically 
faid, that he dipt his pencil in flefh itfelf: but we have to 
regret that the black and opaque fhadows which pervade his 
pictures, probably occafioned in fome degree by the perifh- 
able nature of fome colours which he ufed, deftroy much 
of that treth of effect, which, from the praifes beftowed.on 
him in his life-time, we have grounds for fuppoting they 

~ originally poffeffed. 

‘ “he pencil of Guercino is broad, and his tints frefh and 

vigorous, but his cffeét is generally more the refult of 


chiaro-fenro than of any remarkably fcilful arrangement of 
his colours. 

The piatures of Guido, in his firf{ manner, poffefs con- 
fiderable force of tint; but he afterwards abandoned this 
ftyle for a mode of colouring weak and infipid : neverthelefs, 
his grace, his knowledge of exprefiion, and his unparalieled 
freedom of pencilling, gained him janumerable followers ; 
tillat length, that which ought to have been confidered one 
of his greateft faults, was numbered amongtt his beauties. 
It is true, that fhortly after this period, land{eape was carried 
to the higheft pitch of perfeétion by the Pouflins, Salvator 
Rofa, and Claude Lorraine; the former giving to their pic- 
tures a flyle of colouring at once folemn and imprefiive, 
the latter a truth of aerial tint, never before or fince at- 
tained. Neverthelefs, a flight and flimfy manner of colour- 
ing became one of the characteriftics of the Italian fchools, 
and the deferted daughter of Iris fought an afylum in the 
lefs congenial climes of Flanders and Holland. 

Amongft the Flemifh painters, Rubens undoubtedly holds 
the firlt place; end his works, as fir Jofiua Reynolds ob- 
ferves, ‘ have that peculiar property dlways attendant on 
genius, to attraét attention, and enforce admiration, in {pite 
of all their faults.””. This, however, is not the place for a 
general inquiry into his merits. With refpeét to his colour- 
ing, we have to obferve, that it evinces that exuberance and 
boldoefs of genius, which in every other part of the art pe- 
culiarly chara@erifes him. It poffeffes neither the fober 
richnefs of Titian, nor the delicate harmony of Coreggio, 
but feems frequently, by the gorgeous aflemblage of tints, 
to vie with the gaiety of the chaplet or nofegay. It is 
perhaps, howeyer, a matter worthy of inveftiyation, whether 
the great variety of colours, introduced by Rubens in the 
draperies and other parts of his pictures, has not, by the too 
great equality of their diftribution, upon fome occafions 
proved detrimental, rather than advantageous, to the rich- 
nefs and {plendour of effet, which at all times feems to have 
been his principal objeé&t ; and whether that objeét would 
not have been more eficétually attained, had he followed the 
prattice of the early Venetians, in giving to two or three 
colours a more decided pre-eminence. 

The ftyle of Vandyke is more pure and chafte. The 
modeft tendernefs of his tints gently but irrefiftibly per- 
fuade; and his numerous portraits, by their delicacy and 
truth of expreflion, ftill captivate and intereft the beholder, 
even where the perfonages they reprefent have been long 
buried in oblivion. F 

Rembrandt is, as Mr. Fufeli obferves, a genius of the firft 
clafs in every thing which relates not to form; but though 
as a colourilt he certainly holds a pre-eminent rank, the 
effe& of his pi€tures is, perhaps, as we have faid of Guere : 
cino, more the confequence of his aftonifhing chiaro-fcuro, 
than of the frefhnefs and vigour of his tints. His works 
prefent not the gorgeous combinations of colour found in 
thofe of Rubens, or that humid mellownefs of tint in the 
flefh, fo much admired in the pi¢tures of Titian and Gior- 
gione; neverthelefs, they evince a moit powerful conception 
of harmony, a beautiful gradation of tint, and great folem- 
nity of tone. His lights have a brilliancy peculiarly his 
own ; fearcely more owing to the powerful oppofition of his 
chiaro-feuro, than to the extraordinary method which he 
ufed of painting the luminous parts of his pi¢tures with a 
very great body of colour in almoft a dry {tate 3 whillt his 
broad mafles of fhadow poflefs a magic tranfparency, making 
as it were darknefs vifible. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the many admirable co- , 
lourifts of Flanders and Holland, who fucceflively trod the 
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footfteps of the great artifts above-mentioned: indeed, there 
are few painters of thofe fchools whofe works may not be 
tudied with advantage as to this part of the art; the rich- 
nefs and harmony of their tints, the beauty and itrength of 
their chiaro-feuro, and the delicacy of their pencilling, com- 
prifing their chief excellence. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, the 
great colourift of the laft century, fully appreciated their 
merits ; and by combining fomewhat of their principle with 
the different ftyles of Titian and Coreggio, has fucceeded in 
producing, in not a few inftances, a richnefs and brilliancy of 
colour, inferior, perhaps, to neither, and, at the fame time, 
different from al]. Happy for his reputation, 1f from an in- 
fatiable defire of furpafling, he had not, in fo many of his 
pictures, indulged himfelf in the ufe of colours and varnifhes, 
which, like the more delicate bloffoms of nature, are the 
earlicit fubject to decay. 

We have been the more diffufe in our attempt to charac- 
terife the principal mafters eminent for colouring, as we.are 
aware that fo little can be faid upon the preceptive part of 
this branch of art, which, more peculiarly than any other, 
{eems to depend upon the delicacy and perfeétion of the or- 
gans of vifion, end the nice difcriminations of feeling and 
judgment, ‘The great artift laft-mentioned was perhaps the 
only colourift who ever wrote upon colouring, and we fhall 
therefore have recourfe to the affiftance of his admirable dif- 
courfes, in our attempt to give fome idea of the leading prin- 
ciples of this part of the art. 

It has already -been obferved, that chiare-feuro may exift 
in the greateft perfeGiion, independently of colours ; but co- 
louring, without the aid of lights and fhadows, would pre- 
fent us nothing more than the geographical chart or the 
harlequin’s coat; and the fiudy of it mtt& therefore necel- 
farily imply fome previous knowledge of chiaro-feuro. 

_ In the commencement of this article we bave, for the 
fake of dillin@ion, divided colouring into two kinds; the 
necefary, end the expedient or ornamental: the necefjary that 
which denotes truth in the local tints of the objects repre- 
fented ; the expedient or ornamental, that upon which the 
diftribution of the parts, and the harmony of the whole, de- 
pends. Although it might, upon firft confideration, appear 
difficult to fay, which of thefe two kinds or divifions of 
colouring requires the greateft exertion of talent; yet there 
feems little doubt but that examples of a very high degree 
_of truth in the local tints in piftures, are more rarely met 
with than an equal meafure of beauty in the general arrange- 
ment cf the colours. ‘To this truth of local tint, therefore, 
the utmoft effort of the artift fhould be direéted : nature 
will be his beft guide, and next to her the works of Gior- 
gione, Titian, and Giacomo Baffano in figures, and thofe 
of Claude and fome of the Dutch {chool in landfcape, and 
the other inferior departments of painting. 

That fpecies or divifion of colouring, which we have 
termed the expedient or ornamental, is of a very extended 
range, and may be compared to rhetoric which gives addi- 
tional luftre to truth, and enables the orator, even where 
proof is wanting, to {upport his argument upon {pecious 
though fallacious grounds. By a judicious oppofition of 
one colour to another, the fkilful painter is enabled to give 
to each an increafed delicacy or an additional {plendour ; 
and by the fame means a colour may be made to appear 
different from that which it really is; and thus a femblance 
of truth in the local tint may be frequently attained, even’ 
where that truth is in reality very far from exifting. If the 
tint of the flefh be of too warm a hue, 4 yellow drapery 

laced next it, reftores it to harmony ; if too red, a crim- 
a or a {caslet mantle takes away or diminifhes the imper- 


feion; if it appear cold, blue or purple oppof-d to it 
gives it a proportionable degree of warmth: and thus by 
contrafting one colour with another, the painter is enabled 
to give to cach the! degree of value he defires, according 
as his fubjeét and the general effect of his work requires. 
It was the cuftom of Rubens, when he wifhed to give bril- 
liancy to the principal figures in his pi€ture, to oppofe to 
the flefh, a map of fearlet drapery, and another of pure 
white ; by thefe means the tints of the naked parts acquired 
wonderful air of truth, at the fame time that a {plendid and 
harmonious effect was produced. 

The balance of cold and warm colours in a piéture feems 
to bear a {trong aflinity to the gradation or contraft of the 
chiaro-feuro, and demands equal attentiou. ‘* A certain 
quantity of cold colours,”’ fays fir Jofhua Reynolds, “ is 
neceflary to give value and luftre to the warm colours ;” he 
adds, “ that the mafles of light in a picture be always of a 
warm mellow colour, yellow, red, or a ycllowith-white ; 
aud that the blue, the grey, or the green colours be kept 
almoft entirely out ‘of thefe mafles, and be ufed only to 
fupport and fet off thefe warm colours; and for this purpole 
a {mall proportion of cold colours will be fufficient.”? © Let 
this conduct be reverfed 5”? continues this excellent writer, 
* let the light be cold, and the furrounding colours warm, 
as we often fee in the works of the Roman and Florentine 
painters, and it will be cut of the power of art, evenin the 
hands of Rubens or Titian to make a piéture {plendid and 
harmonious. The illuminated parts of obje@s are in na- 
ture of a warmer tint than thofe that are in the thade: what 
I have recommended therefore is no more than that the 
fame conduct be obferved in the whole, which is acknow- 
ledged to be neceffary in every individual part. It is pre- 
fenting to the eye the fame effect as that which it has been 
accultomed to feel, which in this cafe, as in every other, 
will always produce beauty; no principle thérefore in due 
art can be more certain, or ia derived from a hirher fource.’” 

We have treated of the doétrine of refleGtions in our ob- 
fervations on chiaro-feuro; (fee Crair, Ob/cure) it is 


proper, however, in this place to obferve, that the body 
i 


which receives @ refle&ted light, receives, together with that 
light, fomewhat of the colour of the obje& which gives the 
reflection ; and this, in proportion to the ftrength of light 


_on the body refle@ing, and the vicinity of fuch body to — 


that receiving the reflection. The fkilful management of 
refleGtions is fo indifpenfible a part ef colouring, that it 
cannot employ too great a fhare ot the ftudent’s attention; 
an excellent infight inte the principles of it will be afforded 
him by the works of Rubens and Jordaens; not perhaps 
the lefs fo from thefe mafters having marked the refletions 
in their pictures with a precifion and diftin@nefs, perhaps 
even beyond whit is warranted by the appearances of nature 
herfelf, 

With refpe& to the application of colouring, it fhould 
always be remembered, that hke the other parts of the art, 
it is of a nature powerfully to contribute to the feutiment 
and expreffion of a picture; when the ityle adopted is in 
ftri& conformity with the character of the fubje& repre- 
fented. This conformity is therefore the firlk thing to be 
confidered. If the fubje& is awful or melancholy, a 
grave f{embre tone of colour will be appropriate ; if gay or 
magnificent, the moft brilliant and gorgeous tints may be 
freely ufed, The dark hue given by Michelagsolo Buona- 
roti to his celebrated group in the boat, in the lait judg- 
ment, with the cold light behind it, renders it perhaps not 
lefs a matterpiece of colour, than the Venus and Adonis of 


Titian, or the fleeping Nymphs of Rubens. 
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The following remarks of the author before cited fecm 
highly applicable to the prefent purpofe. ‘To give a 
general air of grandeur at firft view, all trifling or artful 
play of little lights, or an attention to a variety of tints is 
to be avoided ; a quictnefs and fimplicity muft reign over 
the whole work ; to which a breadth of uniform and fimple 
colour will very much contribute. Grandeur of effect is 
produced by two different ways, which feem entircly op- 
pofed to each other. One is, by reducing the colours to 
little more than chiaro-fcuro, which was often the prac- 
tice of the Bolognian fchools; and the other, by making 
the colours very diftin& and forcible, fuck as we fee in 
thofe of Rome and Florence ; but ftill the prefiding princi- 
ple of both thofe manners is fimplicity. Certainly nothing 
can be more fimple than monotony ; and the difing& blue, 
red, and yellow colours which are feen in the draperies of 
the Roman and Flerentine fchools, though they have not 
that kind of harmony which is produced by a variety of 
broken and tranfparent colours, have that effect of gran- 
deur which waa intended. Perhaps thefe diftin& colours 
ftrike the mind more forcibly, from their not being any 
great union between them ; as martial mufic, which is 
intended to roufe the nobler paffions, has its effe& from the 
fudden and ftrongly marked traotitions from one note to 
another, which that ftyle of mufic requires; whilft in that 
which is intended to move the fofter paflions, the notes 
imperceptibly melt into one another.”’ 

It is not our ixtention here to detail the vayious modes 
adopted by artilts in mixing their colours and varnifhes, or 
the modes of preparing the different kinds of grounds ufed 
for painting’ on. Every fchool, and, more or lefs, every 
individual differs in his praGtice from another ; and works of 
fo high a clafs have been produced by each of thefe ditferent 
methods, that we muft conclude them all to be right, 
when rightly applied. However, in one point, the belt co- 
lourifis feem to agree, that the lizht parts of a pifture 
fhould be painted with a {trong body of colour, and the 
fhadows with as much tranfparency as poffible: and this is 
the more natural as well the eafielt mode of procedure, as 
all the light colours, and particularly white, are opaque ; 
whereas all the dark colours are in a greater or lefs degree 
tranfparent. 

Corourine of Giafs. See Grass. 

Cotourine of Earthenware. See GLAzinc. 

Coxrourine Matter. For a general account of the na- 
ture of colouring matter, fee Dyrinc, the art of; for the 
principal colouring materials, fuch as cochineal, indigo, 
madder, &c. fee thefe articles refpectively. 

Corourine of Porcelain. Sce PorceLain. 

CoxrourinG of Spirits. See Spirits. 

COLPE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
built, according to Pliny, in the place of Archeopolis. 

COLPEDI, or Cotpipici, a people of Thrace, who 
inhabited the environs of Anos. Steph. Byz. 

COLPISCIS, a name given by fome to the falx Vene- 
forum, or fickle-filh, commonly called the marmot fifh by 
the people of Venice. See Favx. 

COLPODA, in Zoology, a genus of animalcules (vermes 
infufiora) diltinguifhed by being of a fimple form, pellucid, 
flat, and finuate. 

Thefe worms are inyifible to the naked eye. They have 
been difcovered and examined, chiefly by Muller, Adams, 
Joblot, and other curious writers, whofe attention has been 
particularly devoted to microfcopical invelligations. Of the 
genus co!poda, feven fpecies only appear to be deferibed. 

~Lamerza. Elongated, membranaccous, and bent on the 
anterior part, ; 
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This refembles a long, narrow, pellucid membrane, which 
is narrower and obtufe behind, curved towards, the upper 
part, and has a ridge or fold peffing through the middle. 
It is found in water, and when it moves is obferved to pro- 
ceed on-the edge inftead of flat furface. Found in common 
water. 

Rostrum. Oblong, and hooked on the anterior part. 

Difcovered in water more pure than the former. The po- 
terior part of this fpecies is obtufe, and one of the edges. 
from the top to the middle is dilated, thick, and apparently 
triangular, 

Merxacris. Changeable, with the anterior part hook 
ed, and the polterior folded up. 

Lives in water impregnated with vegetables, and is of a 
variable form, the anterior part clear, the pofterior full of 
molecules, with the margin finuous. 

Cucuttus. Ovate, ventricofe, with an incifion beneath 
the tip. 

Generally oval, and containing from eight to twenty-four 
bright molecules, the margin irregular. Common ina vari- 
ety of vegetable infufions. 

Ren. Thick, and finuate in the middle. 

Deferibed by Joblot, who difcovered it in the infufions of 
hay. The form is flightly kidney-fhaped, of a yellow co- 
lour, opake, and filled with molecules. 

Pyrum, Convex, oval, the tip produced into a beak. 

The body is tranfparent, of a pale colour, and filled with 
molecnples. 

Hiprocreris. Thick, narrow in the middle, femilunar, 
and greenith, Found in ftagnant meadow water. 

COLPUSA, in Ancient Geography, one of the ancient 
names of Chalcedon, according to Pliny. 

COLSA, atown of Afia, placed by Ptolemy in Arme- 
nia. 

COLSIR, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the country 
of Thibet; 50 miles N.E. of& Harachar-Hotun, 

COLT, in Zoology. See Fost and Horse. 

Coxt's-foot, in Botany. See Tusstraco Farfara. 

Coxt’s-foot, alpine. See Cacaria Petafites. 

COLTHENA, in Ancient Geography, placed by Ptoles 
my near the Araxes, and N, of Soducena, 

COLTIE, among the Timber Merchants, a word ufed to 
exprefs a tree which has a defe&t in fome one of its annual 
circles, which renders it unfit for many of the ufes it might 
have been otherwife fit for. In this cafe fome one of the 
annual circles near the centre is perceived by the eye to be 
thicker than the reft, and its fap veffels larger. It has an 
appearance much different from that of the others, and is fo 
loofely conneéted both to its inveftient, and invefted circles, 
that, on fawing a'tranfverfe piece of the trunk off, it will 
flip out from the others, and fo leave the heart loofe, and 
the reft hollow, feeming to have been only fitted, not con- 
nected, tothe others. In [plitting the wood for other nfes, 
it yet more readily drops out, and the timber of fuch a tree 
is therefore much lefs fit for general ufe than that of others. 
It is not eafy to fay to what accident, in the growth of the 
tree, this is owing, but it feems probable that it expofes the 
tree to other accidents; in particular Bobart feems to think, 
that among the trees which were f{plit by the hard froft, in 
the year 1683, while other trees of the like fizes.and kinds 
efcaped, this colfine/s might be the occafion of the milchief, 
as well ar of their being wind-fhaken, or lagged. Philof. 
Tranf. N° 165. 

COLUBA, in Ancient Geography, a people of India, 
placed by Ptolemy on the other fide of the Ganges, and 
near to it. 

COLUBER, in Zoology, a genus of ferpents diftin, 

guitheg 
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guifhed by kaving plates on the belly, and fcales on the un- 
der parts of che tail. 

The {pecies of this genus are numerous. Linnzus de- 
fcribes, upon the teftimony of various writers, above ninety; 
and that number even has been confiderably augmented by 
naturalifts fince his time. The fpecies differ greatly in fize 
and habit ; fome, as the vipers having the head large, flat- 
tith, and femi-cordated, with the body and tail of a mode- 
rate length, or rather fhort ; while others, as the greater 
part of the harmlefs ferpents, have {mall heads, with the 
body and tail much longer in proportion. In fume, ex- 
clufive of the ufual fcales under the tail, are a few feuta or 
undivided lameilz, either at the beginning or towards the 
tip of the tail. ‘The beft works on this tribe of reptiles are 


‘¢ Synopfis methodica animalium Quadrupedum et Serpen- 


tini generis,”’ of Ray. ‘* Synoplis Reptilivm,”? &ce. of 
Laurenti; and thofe of Seba and Catefby. ‘The obferva- 
tions of Boddaert, “ Specimen nove methodi diltirgvendi 
Serpentia.”” Nov. A. Acad. Nat. Cur.; and ‘ Befch- 
retbungeiner Schlange,”? &c. of Wiegel. The papers of 
Mr. Ellis, and ancther by Dr. Gray in the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions, relative to venomous ferpents, ave alfo inter- 
efling. Several of thofe deferibed by count La Cepede de- 
ferve particular attention. — Profeilor Pallas mentions fome 
new kinds obferved in. Ruffia and Siberia; others are men- 
tioned by Sparrman, and a number of the viper tribe occur 
in the ‘* Hiitory of the Indian Serpents,” publifhed by the 
late Dr. Ruffell. 

Linnzus confidered the number of abdominal plates and 
fcales uader the tail as a charaéteriftic diftin@tion of the dif- 
ferent {pecies of this genus; fuch, however, is the incon- 
fiftency of this criterion that, in defcribing the fame f{pe- 
cies, fcarcely two writers agree. Chara¢ters taken from 
the number of thofe plates and fcales in the ferpent tribe, 
like thofe from the number of rays in the fins of fifhes, are 
not to be relied upon. The colours are liable to fome vari- 
ation; but the peculiar form and difpofition of the {pots, 
lines, and other markings, afford, in general, a character by 
which the different fpecies may be diltinguifhed. 

Species. 

Vipera. Somewhat ferruginous, {potted with: brown ; 
beneath whitifh ; tail fhort and mucronated. 

Abdominal feuta 118, fubcaudal feales 22. Linn. Haf- 
felq. AG. Upf. 1750. A/pis Cleopatrae, Laurenti. 

This is the common viper of Egypt. Haifelquift, «who 
appears to have firit defcribed the fpecies with accuracy, 
juforms us, that it is imported in confiderable quantities 
every year to Venice for the ufe of the apothecaries. Its 
fize is fomewhat fmaller than that of the common viper; 
the head not fo flat on the top, but very protuberant on 
each fide; fnout very obtufe. The body is thick towards 
the middle, and fomewhat quadrangular, but thin, and cy- 
lindric towards the head and tail, which laft is fhort, flen- 
der, conical, and terminated by a flightly incurved horny 
point or tip. The feales on the upper parts are oval and 
carinated. Haffelquift deferibes this fpecies as being about 
two {pans in length, exclufive of the tail, which meafures 
only an inch. ‘This is fuppofed by fome to be the afp, by 
the bite of which the celebrated Cleopatra determined rather 
to die than fubmit to be carried captive to Reme, to grace 
the triumph of Augnitus. Mr. Bruce, on the contrary, 
confiders the Ceraftes to be the fpecies employed on that 
momentous occaiion. Schneider is of opinion, that the 
Egyptian viper (C. vipers) muit be the true dipfus of the 
ancients, a reptile which was popularly reported to kill by 
accaiioning the moi exccilive thirit. 


Vaniecarus. Above chefaut, variegated with grey 
and white; beneath, and on the fides, pale yellow. d/pis 
variegata, Laur. Amph. Seba, &c. 

Confidered asa native of America, and refembles the 
laft. 

Venosus. Reddifh afh, with white tranfverfe veins; 
head jong. A/pis cobella, Laur. Amph. Seba. ; 

A native of America, and is probably only a variety of 
C. vipera. 

IntTEsTINALIs. Body equal, flender, with a lateral 
and longitudinal dorfal line, the laft furcated near the eyes. 
Laur. Amph. Seba. 

Inhabits Africa, and like the former is perhaps merely a 
variety of C. vipera. 

Berus. On the heada bilobate fpot ; body above cine- 
reous (or reddifh) witha black flexuous zig-zag {tripe down 
the back, ard belly purplifh. Coluber berus, abdominal 
fenta 146, fubcaudal fcaies 39. Linn. Fn. Suec. Amoen. 
Acad. 1r48—42. Weigel Abh. der Hall. 177—86. Scop. 
Vipera, Gelner Aldr. 

This is the common Englifh viper, and which is not 
only frequent in this country, but appears to be generally 
diffafed over the reft of Evrope, and fome parts of Afia. 
If the varieties, defcribed by Gmelin, are of the fame fpe- 
cies, it extends alfo as far as India. The var @ of this au- 
thor has the fpots on the top of the head roundifh, and 
fomewhat confluent or renning into a ftripe ; thofe near the 
tail tranfverfe. This inhabits India. 9. Reddifh with the 
head variegated ; neck flender. A native of St. Enftace. 
&. The arch of the hind head intercepting a white fpot. 
Inhabits India. <. Spot on the head multipartite. Inha- 
bits the Celebes. The whole of thofe varieties are de- 
fcribed and figured in the works of Seba. 

Though the viper varies confiderably in colour from a 
pale cinereous or yellowifh ferruginous to deep or dull 
brown, the varieties agree in being marked with a continued 
feries of confluent rhomboid blackifh fpots, extending from 
the head to the tatl The head is broad, aad fomewhat 
flattened, and is more or lefs protuberant on each fide ar 
the back part; the front of the head is blackith, and on 
the upper part is a large divided and fomewhat heart-fhaped 
fpot, the obtufe divifions of which are directed backwards ; 
the lips are fomewhat barred or variegated with black and’ 
light grey, and’ along each fide of the body runs a row of 
roundifh fubtrigonal dufky fpots, continuing to the end of 
the tail. The fcales on the upper part of the body are 
carinated, the under parts of a blackifh colour, with a 
blueifh glofs fomewhat refembling that of polifhed fteel. 
The general length of the viper is from eighteen inches to 
two feet, and it is affirmed by fome writers to grow even to 
the length of three feet. ‘The fangsof the viper, like thofe 
of other poifonous ferpents, are fituated on each fide the 
fore part of the upper jaw, and are generally two in num-= 
ber, with a few fmaller ones fituated behind. The poifon, 
as ufual, lies in a receptacle at the bafe of the fangs, and 
being perforated, when the animal bites, the compreffion 
of thofe receptacles forces out a drop of the poifonovs 
fluid, which paffitg through the aperture of the fangs is 
immediately inftilled into the wound. The tongue is 
forked, and beiog foft and flexible is fufceptible of great 
extenfion : it may be perhaps fuperfluous to add that this 
tongue is altogether incapable of inflifting any wound, or 
injecting poifon, as fome ancient writers creduloufly affirm 5 
it may affift-the animal in the capture of its infect prey. 
The French raturalifts are inclined to believe it is intended 
by nature to fupply fome defeét of tranfpiration in the fkia. 

Hitherto the viper has been confidered the moft poifonous 
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ef the European ferpents, and many inftances are recorded 
of the fatal effets refulting from its bite. That the bite of 
this ferpent is always prodv@ive of pain and temporary in- 
flammation in the parts bitten is verv evident; fometimes 
alfo the fymptoms may become alarming, or, in a few in- 
ftances, through negle& or injudicions treatment of the 
wound, may even prove fatal; but upon the whole the 


‘ bite of this creature does not appear pregnant with all thofe 


dangers which the terrors and prejudices of the vulgar lead 
them to fuppofe. In England the bite of the viper is rarely 
attended with fatal confequences. Fontana feems to doubt 
whether any well attefted inflance can be adduced of the 
viper having killed any perfon by its bite, even in the warm 
climate of Italy. The teftimonies of authors, botn as to 
the nature of the poifon itfelf, and its effeG&s on the animal 
frame are, however, confeffedly at variance. According 
to Dr. Mead, and his affociates in the ‘experiment, the 
poifon of the viper, diluted with a little warm water, proved 
fharp and fiery when talted with the tip of the tongue, as 
if the tongue had been ftruck through with fomething 
{calding or burning. This fenfation went off in two or 
three hours; but one gentleman, who would not be fatis- 
fied without trying a large drop undiluted, found his tongue 
{welled with a little inflammation ; and the forenefs laited 
two days. Onthe contrary, abbé Fontana and fome others 
deferibe it as of no particular acrimony of tafte, but rather 
refembling oil or gum, and Dr. Roffell, in his work oa 
Indian ferpents, affirms the fame even of the poifon of the 
cobra de capello. Boerhaave is of opinion that the poifon 
of the viper may be taken into the ftomach without danger, 
and quotes the cafe of Jacob Sozzi, who, at the court of 
the duke of Tufcany, is faid to have fwallowed three drams 
of this poifon without experiencing any ilieffects This 
poifon, fays Boerhaave, is rendered inactive by digettion in 
the ft»mach and bowels, fo that it will not afterwards exert 
its fad eff-<G&s npon the blood; for a whole ounce of the 
venom taken by the mouth will not kill an animal, when, at 
the fame time, afmall needle only, dipped in the fame fluid, 
taking up perhaps no more than a hundredth part of a 
drop, and then thruft into the blood of the living animal, 
almoft infallibly kills. Fontana, on the contrary, affirms, 
that though the poifon of the viper adminittered internally 
may not produce the fame violent fymptoms as the bite, 
that it cannot be taken with impunity. The opinion, pretty 
generally entertained among the ancients, feems to be in fe- 
vour of the affertions of Boerhaave. 7 

«+ The fymptoms which follow the bite of the viper (ac- 
cording to Dr. Mead) when it faftens either one or both its 
greater teeth or fangs in any part of the body, 1s an acute 
pain in the part wounded, with a {welling at firft red, but 
afterwards livid, which, by degrees, fpreads further to the 
neighbouring parts, and occalions great faintnefs, and a 
is though low and fometimes interrupted pulfe; great 
icknefs at the f{tomach, with bilious, convulfive vomitings, 
cold fweats, and fometimes pain about the navel ; and if the 
cure be not fpeedy, death itfelf, unlefs the ftrength of na- 
ture prove fufficient to overcome thofe d:forders: and 
though it does, the {welling ftill continues inflamed for fome 
time; may, in fome cafes, more conliderably upon the 
abating of the other fymptoms than at the beginning ; and. 
often from the fmall wound runs a fanious liquor, and little 
puftules are raifed about it: the colour of the whole fkin, in 
lefs than an hour, is changed yellow, as if the pacient had 
the jaundice. Thefe mifchiefs (although different climates, 
feafons of the year more or lefs hot, the greater or lefs rage 
of the viper, the animal itfelf being of a larger or {mailer 


fize, and confequently able to communicate more or lefs 
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venom, the wound made deeper, in a part more nervous or 
tendmous, and therefore recciving more of the poifonous 
liquor, and the like ciréumitances may varioufly hexzhten or 
abate them,) yet ufually difcover themfclves much after the 
fame manner in all; ynlefs the bite heppen not to be ac- 
companied with the efiution of that liquor, which is the 
main inftrument and caufe of this violent and fhocking dil- 
turbance.” Dr. Mead caufed feveral animals, as dogs, cats, 
and p'geons to be bitten by an enraged viper, which ani- 
mals generally dicd, fome in a longer and others in a fhorter 
fpace of time; but it was obferved that, immediately after 
being bitten, they all exhibited figns of acute pain as if 
affeted with Ncknefs, faintings, and convulfions. The 
venomous properties of the poifonous fluid of the viper is 
not deitroyed even by the death of the animal, as was 
proved by Dr. Mead; he took the head of a large viper 
that lay three hours after it was cut off, and was perfeGly 
flaccid and without motion, and wounded a pigeon on the 
thigh by the fangs of the head; the bird pretently became 
coavulfed, and died feven hours after. The Scythians, as 
Pliny relates, muft have been aware that the poifon of the 
viper would retain its venomous properties after being taken 
from the animak and dried, for they were accuftomed to dip 
their arrows into its poifon ; this they previoufly prepared 
by mixing it with human blood. 

From the following experiment it would feem that no 
very material difference takes place in the appearance of an 
animal kiiled by the bite of the viper, than if its death were 
occafioned by any other cafe. To afcertain this fact, a 
viper, being enraged by the members of the Tufcan aca- 
demy, and then fuffered to bite the nofe of a ftrong bull, 
the animal expired in a fhort time, and being opened by the 
moft expert anatomifts, no uncommon alteration could be 
perceived either in the folid or fluid parts of the beatt. 

The viper, though fo much dreaded on account of its 
bite has been very hishly efteemed both by the ancients 
and moderns as a reftorative and {trengthening diet. The 
ancients ufed the flefh of this fnake in leprous and other 
cafes. The Greek phyfician Craterus, cured, as Porphy- 
rius relates, a miferable flave, whofe fkin, in a ftrange man- 
ner, fell off from his bones, by advifing him to feed on 
viper’s flefh in the manner of fifh. Galen fays, that thofe 
affi€ted with elephantiafis are wonderfully relieved by eat- 
ing viper’s flefh dreficd liké eels, and relates very remarkable 
cures of this difeafe performed by means of viper wine. In 
France and Italy, the broth, jelly, and flcfh of vipers is 
in much elleem as a reftorative medicine. In England we 
have to initance the well known circumitance of fir Keneim 
Digby, who caufed his wite lady Venetia to feed on capons 
fated with vipers to recover her from a confumption. 
According to Dr. Lewis, the cried fleth of the vipers pofftfles 
none of the nutritious properties of the recent animal, and 
is totally infignificant. A volatile falt was formerly drawn 
from vipers and fold at a great price as a fovercign remedy 
againit the bites of vipers, and other poifonous animals, 
but it is sow found not to be materially different from the 
volatile alkaline falts procured by diltilling other animal 
fubftances. 

The viper abounds moft in dry, ftony, and chalky coun- 
tries, or in the low herbage or.underwood in thickets. It 
caits its ikin twice in the year, namely, in, {pring and 
autumr, and is faid\to attain its full fize at the aye of 
fix or feven years, but are capable of engendering when 
two or three years old. They copulate in May, and go 
about three months with young. “ The viper (fays Mr. 
White) is vivaparous, producing its young towards the 
clofe of fummer. Oa the 4th of Aug. 1755, we furprized 

a large 
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a large female viper, which feemed very heavy and bloated 
as it lay on the grafs, bafking in the fun. When we came 
to cut it up, we found that the abdomen was crouded with 
young, fifteen in number; the fhortefL of which meafured 
full feven inches, and were about the fize of full grown 
earth worms. This little fry iffued into the world with 
the true viper {pirit about them, fhewing great alertnefs as 
foon as difengaged from the belly of the dam: they twifted 
and wriggled about, and fet themfelves up, and gaped very 
wide, when touched with a ftick, thewing manifelt tokens 
of menace and defiance, though as yct they had no manner 
of fangs that we could find, even with the help of our 
glaffes.”? In the month of May a female viner was opencd, 
which had in it a chain of eleven eggs, abont the fize of 
thofe of a black bird, but not fo far advanced as to fhew 
the rudiments of the young. Several intellizent folks (adds 
Mr. White) affure me that they have feen the viper open 
her mouth, ard admit her helplefs younz down her throat 
on fudden ‘furprizes, juft as the opoflum does her brood 
jato the pouch under her belly upon the like emergencies ; 
and yet the London viper catchers infit on it to Mr. Bar- 
ington that no {uch thing ever happens. 

Sir Thomas Brown feems inclined to believe this cireum- 
ftance: the young, heobferves, fuppofed to break through the 
belly of thedam, will, upon any fright, for protection, run into 
it; for then the old one receives them into her mouth, 
which way, the fright being paft, they will retura again, 
which is a peculiar way of refuge, and although it feems 
ftrange is avowed by frequent experience and undeniable 
teftimony. The fame is alferted by fome other writers of 
no mean refpectabilty. 

The enemies of the viper are numerous, the herons in 
particular deftroy vaft numbers. Their prey confifts of 
frogs, toads, lizards, mice, and various fmall quadrupeds. 
‘The viper is capable of fupporting a very long abfinence ; 
it being known that fome have been kept in a box without 
food for fix months, and yet did not abate of their vivacity. 
They feed only for a fhort period annually, and as a viper 
has been known to be a whole month devouring and digelt- 
ing a frog or toad, two fuch meals would be fufacient 
to fupport it for a twelve month. It is remarked, that 
they never eat during confinement, forif mice, their favourite 
food be thrown into their box, though thev will kill they 
never eat them. The violence of their peifon decreafes in 
proportion to the length of their confinement. Vipers, 
when at liberty, remain torpid throughout the winter, but 
when confined have never been known to take their annual 
repofe. The deft method of catching them is by putting 
a cleft ftick on or near the head, then feiziag them by the 
tail, and inftantly dropping them into a bag. The viper 
catchers are frequently biz, but it is feldom the wound 
proves fatal: oil of olive:, cr felad oil, is faid to be the 
moft effetual remedy. M. Sonnini feems fully fatisfied of 
the efficacy of eau de luce as an antidote to the poifon of 
vipers as well as other venomous ferpents, the good effects 
of which he tells us he has experienced on feveral occations, 
and particularly at Guiana, where {nakes are equally nume- 
rous and formidable. In his travels through Greece and 
‘Turkey, M. Sonnini mentions an inftance of a child he faw 
at Sifour, three or four hours after it had been bitten by a 
vipour or venomous fnake, in the {mall of theleg. Bath 
the leg and foot were much {welled, very hard, and of a 
blueifh colour: the child fuffered great pain, the wound no 
longer appeared, and the place was not difinguifhed but 
by a larger iwelling, and by pains more acute, which were 
eccafioned by touching it. He made the child {wallow a 
few drops of eau de luce in half a glafs of wine, and after 


fome fcarifications on the part bitten applied to it, 2 
compres, fteeped in this fame water, which is known to be 
compofed of volatile alkali and oil of amber. The refult 
of this treatment wes, that four hours after, the fwelline 
was conliderably diminifhed ; the child no longer felt any 

dn, 2nd became tranquil; the comprefs of ean de luce was 

n renewed, and the child left m a fair ftate for recovery. 
he fame application is recommended by Sonrini in alt 
fee; he obferves, that the {welling of the wounded 
peedily diminifhed, and the pain entirely removed 
y this means; but the eau de duce mult be taken internally, 
accordiig to this writer, as weil as applied to the wound 
externally, in order to produce the defired effe&. The 
remedies which the Greeks commenly employ fer curing 
the bite of fnakes, as Sonnini aflirms, confi in cataplafms 
of emollient plants, calculated to promote feppuration. 
Sow thiftle is reckoned among them to poffefs, particularly, 
a {pecific virtue againit this fort of venom. But this treat- 
ment, he adds, is very long ; it frequently lafts two months, 
and never lefs than one; neither is it always fuccefsful, and 
death pretty frequently carries off the patient from the 
torments which this mode of treatment caufes him to 
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Prester. Black, with deep black, dentated, dorfat 
line. Coluber prefler, abdominal {enta i152, fubcaudal feales 
32. Linn. Fh. Suec. 287. Lepech Itin. Coluber vipera 
anglorum, Laur. Vipera anglica nigricans, Petiv. Mut. 

This is the black viper of Enghth authors, and which 
fo completely refembles the common viper in every parti+ 
cular, except the colour, that we are ftrongly inclined to 
admit it as a mere variety of that fpecies. The black 
viper of Auftria appears from a feries of experiments 
made by Laurenti to be innoxious, fince pigeons and 
chickens expofed to its bite were no otherwife mjured than 
by mere punGure without fuffermg any fymptoms of 
poifon, but it is not entirely certain thet the kind deferibed 
by Laurentiis of the fame fpecies as the black viper gene- 
rally found in‘Eurepe, and which is aimott univerfally 
allowed to be as peifonous as the common viper. 

Prefter inhabits the northern parts of Afia a3 well’ as 
Exrope. 

Cacopzmon. Deep black; head broad and tumid; 
body thick. Black viper. Catetby, Carol. 

This kind is about the fize of the common viper, but of 
a much thicker form, and entirely of a rafty black coleur; 
it is flow in its motions, and, when irritated, dilates the 
head, which is naturally large, to a furprifing width, and 
threatening at the fame time with a horrid hifs; the fangs 
are large, and the animal is faid to be as dangerous as the 
rattle {nake. 

It is a native of Carolina, inhabiting chiefly the higher 
grounds. 

Cuersea. Dufky-bay, with black flexuous dorfal band, 
and the head oval, and whitith beneath. Coluber cherfea, 
abdominal feuta 150, fubcaudal feales 34. Linn. , 

inhabits the woody parts of Sweden, and is faid to be 
mot frequent in the province of Smoland, where it is 
greatly dreaded by the inhabitants, who confider its bite as 
mortal, unlefs the part bitten be immediately cut out. “In 
the ** Memoirs of the Swedith Academy” is an account of 
a young man, a labourer, bit by this animal on the toe of 
the left foot. In the {pace of fix hours, the whole leg and 
thigh were red and fwelled; the pulfe intermitted, aud the 
patient was oppreffed with pains in the head and bowels. 
‘The firft'day the patient drank a glafs of the juice ex- 
preffed from afh-leaves mixed with wine every half hour, 
and had befides a cataplafm of the bruifed leaves applied 

to 
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to the wound: in the evening alfo, he took a glafs of warm 

olive oil. By thefe means the patient was greatly relieved, 
flept well during the night, and found the fwelling much 

reduced by the next morning; but neglecting to repeat 
the remedies the firft fymptoms returned, and were again 
diffipated by the fame apoiications, and in two or three 
days the patient recovered. Linnaus attempted to cure 

a women wounded by the bite of a viper of this kird by 

means of olive oil, but his endeavours were unfeccefeful, 

and his patient died. 

The coluber cherfea relembles the common viper, but 
fiiil more the common afp, though inferior in fize, not often 
exceeding a {pan in length. The colour is a dufky rufous 
brown, with a flexuous dorfal band of a deeper colour; the 
head ovate, of a pale colour, and marked with a heart- 
fhaped duilcy fpot, the divifions of which are dire€ted back~- 
wards, and the body is round. 

SeytHa. Deep black above, beneath milk white, and 
polifhed. Coluber fcytha, abdomieal feuta 153, {ubcaudal 
{quame 31. Pallus It. 

Inhabits woods in the mountainous parts of Siberia, 
where it was obferved by Dr. Pallas. This {pecies is not 

_eflemeed very poifonous, and is of a {mall fize, feldom 

exceeding nine inches in length, or the thicknefs of a 

finger; the head is fomewhat heart-fhaped. 

Repr. Head imbricated with very minute fcales ; body 
Ferruginous, with a quadruple tranfverfe dorfal feries of 

fhort brown fireaks. Coluber redi, abcominal feuta 152, 
fubcaudal fquamz 33, Gmel. Vipera francifci redi, Laur. 
Otter, Meyer Thiere. 

Allied to the common viper, but efteemed more poifon- 
ous; it differs in being marked throughout the whole 
length of the upper parts, with a quadruple feries of 
fhort, tran{fverfe, alternate itreaks, of which the intermediate 
ones are often confluent. The colour of the underpatts is 
rufous, efpecially towards the head and tail. This kind is 
found in Auttria and Italy near the fea. 

Cerastes. Sub-ferruginous, with brown tranfverfe 
{pots, and horned eye-lids Coluber cerafles, abdominal 
feuta 150, fubcaudal {cales 25. Haflelq. AG. Upf. 1750. 
Lion. Cerafes ex lybia, Aldr. Cerafles, Bellon, Ellis Phil. 
Tranf. Cerafles, Bruce’s Travels Append. La vipére cé- 
rafte, La Cepede. 

The ceraftes viper grows to the length of eighteen inches 
or two feet, and is diftinguifhed by a pair of horns, or 
eurved proceffes fituated above the eyes and pointing for- 
wards; thefe horns have nothing analogous in their firuc- 
ture to thofe of quadrupeds, neither are tney to be confi- 
dered as weapons either offenfive or defenfive, but they con- 
tribute to give the animal an appearance of more than ordi- 
nary malignity. The ceraftes is a native of many parts of 
Africa, and is found principally in fandy deferts and dry 
places. In Syria and Arabia it 1s particularly frequent, and 
is alfo found in many parts of Egypt. 

The general colour of this {nake is a pale yellowith or reddith 
brown, with darker {pots difpofed at a diftance from each 
other, andin a fomewhat tranfverfe direétion along the back, 
and near the fides, the belly is blueifh, or of a pale lead colour, 
and fome writers fay occafionally almoft white. Inits man- 
ners the ceraftes bears a very great affinity to the common 
viper, but is ftill more to be dreaded than that fpecies, as 
its bite is very dangerous, and the animal is faid to {pring 
fuddenly to a confiderable diftance, and affail without pro- 
vocation thofe who happen to approach it. 

According to Mr. Bruce, the ceraftes inhabits the greateft 
part of the eaftern continent, efpecially the defert fandy 
part of it. It abounds in the three Arabias, and in Africa, 

Vev. IX. 


T never faw (fays Mr. Bruce) fo many of them as in the 
Cyrenaicum, where the jerboa is frequent in proportion. 
He is a great lover of heat; for though the fun was burn. 
ing hot all day, when we made a fire at night, by digging 
a hole and burning wood to charceal in it for dreffing our vic- 
tuals, it was feldom we had fewer than half a dozen of thefe 
vipers, who burnt themfelves to death by approaching the 
embers. The general fize of the ceralles from the extre- 
mity of its fnout to the end of the tail, Mr. Bruce tells us, 
is from thirteen to fourteen inches; in the Britifh Mufeum, 
however, is a fpecimen meafuring rather more titan two 
feet, and in that of Paris another {till larger. ‘The head is 
triangular, very flat, but higher near where it joins the 
neck than towards the nofe. The length of itshead, from 
the pomt of the nofe to the joiming of the neck, is ten- 
twelfths of an inch, and the breadzh nine-twelfths of an 
inch ; between its horns is three-twelfths. ‘I'he opening of 
ics mouth, or rictus oris, is cight-twelfths; iis horns in 
length three-twelfths; its large canine teeth fomething more 
than three twelfths and a half; its neck at the joini g of the 
head four-tweliths; the body, where thickell, ten-tweifths; 
its tail, at the joining of the body, two tweliths anda halt; 
the tip of the tail one-twelfth; the length of the teil an 
inch and three-twelfths; the aperture of the eye two- 
twelfths, but this varies according to the impreflion of 
light. The ceraftes has fixteen fmall immoveable teeth, 
hollow, crooked, inwards, and of a remarkably fine pulifh, 
white in colour, inclining to blueifh ; nearly one-fourth of 
the bottom are itrengly fixed in the upper jaw. and folds 
back like a clafp knife, the point inclining inwards, and 
the greateft part of the tooth is covered with a green foft 
membrane, not drawn tight, but, as it were wrinkled, over it, 
immediately above this, is a flit aloug the back of the tooth, 
which ends nearly in the middie of it, where the tooth curves 
inwardly. From this aperture, Mr. Bruce imagines, and 
not without reafon, that the ceraftes fheds its poifon, inftead 
of from the point, where, with the belt glaffes he could 
never perceive an aperture ; fo that the tooth is not,a tube, 
but hollow only half way; the point being calculated for 
making the incifion, and by its preffure occafioning the ve- 
nom in the bag at the bottom of the fang to rile in the 
tooth, and {pill itfelf through the flit into the wound. By 
this flat pofition of the tooth along the jaw, and its being 
defended by the membrane, it eats in perfect fafety ; for 
the tocth cannot prefs the bag of poifon at the root,. while 
it lies in this pofition, nor can it rife in the tube to ipill it- 
felf, nor can the tooth make any wound fo as to reccive it; 
but the animal is fuppofed to eat but feldom or only when 
itis with young. ‘This viper has orly one row of teeth. 
The poifon is very copious for fo fmall a creature, being 
fully as much as a drop of Jaudanum dropped from a phial 
by a careful hand; it is of a yellow colour, and viewed 
through a glafs 1s not perfeétly tranfparent or pellucid. 

* During the day time the cerattes hides itfelf in the fand, 
where it lives in dens fimilar to thofe inhabited by the jerboa. 
Mr. Bruce kept two of the ceraltes ina glats jar, fuch as is 
ufed for keeping {weetmeats in, for the {pace of two years, 
without having given them any food; they did not fleep 
that he ‘obferved in winter, but calt their fkins the laft days 
of April. The ceraftes moves with great rapidity, and in 
all dire&tions, forward, backward, and fideways When 
he inclines to furprife any one, who is too far from him, he 
creeps with his fide towards the perfon, and his head averted, 
till judging his diftance, he turns round, {prings upon him, and 
faftens upon the part next to him. Mr. Bruce faw one of 
them in a houfe at Cairo crawl up the fide of a box in 
which there were many, and there lie {till as if hiding pim- 
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felf, till one of the people who brought them-to us, came 
near him, and though in a very difadvantageous pofture, 
flicking, as it were, perpendicular to the fide of the box, he 
leaped near the diftance of three feet, and fattened between 
the man’s fore-finger and thumb, fo as to bring the blood. 
The man fhewed no fign of either pain or fear, and Mr. 
Bruce and his party kept him with them full four hours 
without his applying any fort of remedy, or feeming in- 
clined fo todo. ‘To make himfelf affured that the animal 
was in its perfeét ftate, Mr. Bruce make the man hold the 
ceraftes by the neck, fo as to force him to open his mouth, 
and lacerate the thigh of a pelican, a bird he bad tamed as 
large asa {wan. ‘The-bird died in about thirteen minutes, 
though it was apparently affeéted in about fifty feconds, and 
this even cam fearce be confidered as a fair trial, becaufe a few 
minutes before it had bit the man, and fo difcharged part of 
its virus, and it was made to feratch the pelican by force, 
without any irritation or a€tion of its own. 

It appears not only on the teftimony of the above cir- 
cumftance, but on the relations of travellers in general of 
the greateft refpeCtability, that the natives of the countries 
infefted by the ceraftes, have a method of charming, or 
rather ftupefying thefe and other ferpents to prevent their 
biting, or to render their bite innoxious, however irritated 
the animal may be. Some pretend to poffefs preternatural 
powers over thofe reptiles, whilé others fay, they have cer- 
tain preparations with which they anoint themfelves to ob- 
viate the fatal conf-quences of their bite, and which is 
never ineffecitually employed. Mr. Bruce {peaks at fome 
length on this interefting topic ‘Sa long differtation ({ays 
this writer,) would remain on the incantation of ferpents. 
There is no doubt of its reality, the fcriptures are fuil of 
it, all that have been in Egypt have feen as many different 
inftances as they chofe. Some have doubted that it was a 
trick, and that the animals fo handled, had been firft train- 
ed and then difarmed of their power of hurting ; and, fond 
of their difcovery, they have refted themfelves upon it 
without experiment, in the face of all antiquity. But I 
will not hefitate to aver that I have feen at Cairo, (and this 
may be feen daily without trouble or expence) a man who 
came from above the catacombs, where the pits of the 
mummy birds are kept, who has taken a ceraftes with his 
naked hand, from a tumber of others lying at the bottom 
of the tub, has putit upon his bare head, covered it with 
the common red cap he wears, then taken it out, put it in 
his breaft and tied it about his reck like a necklace; after 
which it has been applied to a hen and bit it, which 
has died in a few minutes; and, to complete the experiment 
the man has taken it by the neck, and beginning at the 
tail has ate it as one would do a carrot, or ftock of celery, 
without any feeming repugnance.” 

«© We know from hiftery, that where any country has 
been remarkably infefted with ferpents, there the people 
have been fereened by this fecret. ‘The Pfylli and Marma- 
rides of old, undoubtedly were defended in this manner.”” 


« Ad quorum cantus mites jacuere cara{tx.”” 
Sil. Ital. lib. iit. 


« Toleave ancient hiftory, I;can myfelf avouch, that all the 
black people in the kingdom of Sennaar, whether Fungee, 
er Nuba, are perfetly armed againit the bite of either 
feorpion or viper. They take the ceraftes in their hands at 
all times, put them in their bofoms, and throw them at one 
another, as children do apples or balls, without haying irri- 
tated them by this ufage fo much as to bite. The Arabs 
‘have this fecret naturally, but from their infancy they ac- 
quire an exemption from the mortal confequences attending 


the bite of thefe animals, by chewing a certain root and® 
wafhing themfelves, (it is not anointing) with an infufion of 
certain plants, in water. One day when I was fitting with 
the brother of Shekh Adelan, prime-minifter of Sennaar, 
a flave of his brought in a ceraftes, which he had juft taken 
out of ahole, and was ufing with every fort of familiarity; 
I told him my fufpicion that the teeth had been drawn, but 
he aflured me they were not, as did his mafter, Kitton, who 
took it from him, wound it round his arm, and, at my de- 
fire, ordered the fervant to carry it home with me. I took 
a chicken by the neck and made it flutter before him, his 
feeming indifference left him, and he bit it with figns of 
anger, the chicken died almoft immediately ;—I fay his 
feeming indifference, for I conftantly obferved that how- 
ever lively the viper was before, yet, upon being feized by 
any of thefe barbarians, he feemed as if taken with ficknefs 
and feeblenefs, frequently fhut his eyes, and never turned 
his mouth towards the arm of the perfon who held him. I 
afked Kitton how they- came to be exempted from this mif- 
chief? He faid they were born fo, and fo faid the grave and 
re{pe€table men among them. Many of the lighter and 
lower fort talked of enchantments by words and by writing, 
but they all knew how to prepare any perfon by medicines, 
which were decoGions of herbs and roots. J have feen 
many thus armed for a feafon, do pretty much the fame 
feats as thofz who poffefied the exemption naturally ; the 
drugs were given me, and I feveral times armed myfelf, as 
Ithought, refolved to try the experiment; but my heart 
always failed me when I came to the trial; becaufe, among 
thofe wretched people, it was a pretence that they might 
very probably have fheltered themfelves under that I was a 
Chriftian, and that it had no-effeét upon me. I have ftill 
remaining by me a {mall quantity of this root, but never 
had an opportunity of trying the experiment.” 

Among the writers of antiquity we find abundant mene 
tion of the Pfylli, or ferpent-eaters ; men who pretended to 
poffefs the inherent power of charming ferpents, and of de- 
vouring them without danger. Lucan fpeaks of the prac- 
tice of the Pfylli, or African tribes, and informs us they 
were employed by Cato to attend his expedition through 
the Lybian deferts, for the recovery of his foldiers bitten 
by ferpents. Strabo tells us the Piylli, or men of Crene, 
poffefled a fecret antidote againft the poifon of thofe rep= 
tiles. It appears equally certain that there are tribes of 
men in the Eaft, who, to this day practife the fame arts. 
Savary relates that when at Rofetta, he was prefent at the 
feftival of Sidi Ibralim, in which the rear of a proceffion 
compoled of the different trades, and cheiks, or priefts of 
the country, bearing the ftandard of Mahomet, was brought 
up by a troop of thefe modern Pfylli. Thofe men, fays 
Savary appeared frantic, with naked arms, their eyes wild, 
and enormous ferpents in their hands, which twined-round 
their bodies and endeavoured to efcape. They feized the 
ferpents forcibly by the neck, avoided their bite, and, re-. 
gardlefs of their hiffes, tore them with their teeth and eat 
them alive, while the blood ftreamed from their defiled 
mouths; other Pfylli ftruggled with them to free away their 
prey, for the contention was who fhould devour a living 
ferpent !—The aftonifhed populace followed, and cried—a 
miracle ! 

The remarks of Sonnini, one of the lateft writers on this 
fubject, may not prove uninterefting in conclufion. ‘* The 
Ealt, fays he, was at all times the country of magicians : 
men boafting to have the power of charming ferpenta, of 
braving their bite, and their venom, of rendering them do 
cile to their voice ;. they formerly exifted there under the 
name of Pfylli, and there are ftill to be found, people whe 
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pretend to have inherited their fecrets. I knew one of thofe 
verfed in this kind of fafcination ; he wae certainly the moft 
ignorant, and moft foolifh of the Greeks: his fecret con- 
filled chiefly in thirteen words, which it was neceflary to 
pronounce ia fight of theferpents. He told me alfo, that, in 
order to guard againft the bite of thefe reptiles, it was 
neceflary to try to take one alive with the precaution of 
feizing it ftrongly by the neck fo as to prevent it from biting, 
aud not to concern myfelf about the body and jtail, 
the twiltings of which lightly fqueeze the arm. You 
muft then flip round its neck a running knot made with 
coarfe thread, and draw it tight by degrees till the 
animal is ftrangled. When itis onthe point of dying, 
you open it and take out its fat, with which you rub 
your hands; then faid my modern Pfyllus to me, you 
have nothing more to fear from the bite of every f{pecies 
of ferpent.’”” 

The figure of ceraftes, occurs frequently among the 
hieroglyphic characters infcribed upon remains of Egyptian 
antiquity. 

Nasicornts. Somewhat oblivaceous yellowifh, va- 
riegated with black; flexuous, lateral band pale, and two 
horns on the fnout. Coluber najficornis, horn-nofe 
fnake. Shaw Gen. Zool. 

This remarkable {nake was firft defcribed by Dr. Shaw in 
The moft flriking peculiarity 
of his {pecies are the two large fharp pointed horns, fituated 
on the top of the nofe, or anterior part of the upper jaw. 
Thefe horns ftand nearly upright, but incline flightly back- 
wards, and a little outwards on each fide, and are of a fub- 
ftance fomewhat flexible; their fhape is rather triangular. 
The length of thofe horns is about half an inch, and at the 
bafe of each ftands an upright itrong {cale, of nearly the 
fame fhape with the horn itfelf, and thus giving the appear- 
ance of a much f{maller pair of horns. The mouth is fur- 
nifhed with extremely large and long fangs, or poifonous 
‘tceth, two of which appear on each fide of the mouth; the 
hinder pair being fmaller. The length of this animal is about 
thirty-five inches. Its colour is yellowith, olive-brown, 
wery thickly fprinkled all over with minute blackifh fpecks. 
Along the whole length of the back, extends a feries of 
yellowifh-brown oblong {pots, or marks, each of which is 
imbedded in a patch of black ; and on each fide of the body 
from head to tail runs an acutely flexuous, or zig-zag line, 


or narrow band of an ochre colour, which is bounded be- 


neath by a much deeper or blacker fhade,, than on the reft 
of the body. The belly is a dull ochre colour or cinereous 
yellow, freckled with blackifh {pots and markings, and 
befides thefe a number of black {pots of various fizes are 
{paringly difperfed over the whole animal ; the tail is fome- 
what thin and fhort in proportion to the body. The {cales 
are hard, {tiff and ftrongly carinated, the head is covered 
with {mall fcales, and is marked on the upper-part by a 
longitudinal patch of brown, running out into pointed pro- 
cefles at the fides, and bounded by a [pace of dull lead 
colour or cinereous. The fhape of the head is broad and 
flattened, the cheeks varied with black and yellow marks. 
The horned {hake is f{uppofed to be a native of the interior 
parts of Africa. The {pecimen above defcribed, was ob- 
tained from the malter of a Guinea veflel by the Rev. Ed- 
‘eh Charles Jenkins of Charleltown in South Caro- 
ina. 

Asris, Nofe terminated by an erect wart ; body rufous, 
with alternate, roundifh, dufky, diltiné, and confluent {pots 5 
beneath fteel blue dotted with yellow. Coluber afpis, 
abdominal fcuta 146, fubcaudal feales 46. Gmel. 146—34, 


Strom. Sondm. Col.—Vipera mofis charas. Laur. Amph 
p- 108, n. 219. 

Confidered by fome as a variety of coluber berus: it is 
a native of Dauphiny, Lyons, and Poitiers, Cepede de- 
{cribes a fnake that inhabits the northern parts of France 
under the name of L’Afpic, but which, according to La- 
treille, is not the true coluber afpis of Linnzus, as its name 
may imply. ‘This kind, Cepede informs us, is about three 
feet in length, of which the tail meafures three inches and 
eight lines. The head is rather large, and covered with 
{mall carinated {cales, the body larger, of fimilar ftru@ture, 
the colour, pale rufous grey, and along the upper parts are 
three longitudinal ranges, of roundifh dark rufous fpots, 
bordered with black, and which unite or become confluent 
near the tail, and thus exhibits the appearance of a zig-zag 
band, fimilar to that of the common viper. The under- 
parts of this {nake, are ef a dufky colour, marbled with dull 
yellow; its fangs refemble thofe of the common viper, and 
it is reputed equally poifonous with that fpecies. We in- 
troduce this {nake under the fpecies afpis, conceiving it may 
be hereafter afcertained to be of the fame individual {pecies, 
although writers are not agreed on this point at pre- 
fent. 

AmmopyrTes. Brown or pale blucifh, with a dentated 
black dorfal band: nofe terminated by an ere& wart. Co- 
luber ammodytes abdominal {cuta 142, ~fubcaudal feales 
32. Linn. Amoen. Ac. Weigtl Abh. Vipera illyrica, Laur. 
Amph. Driunus, Bell. Ammodytes, Aldr. 

Inhabits the Eatt, and mountainous parts of Illyria. 
This {pecies is greatly allied to the viper, from which it is 
diftinguithed principally by the ereét procels at the tip of 
the fnout. The colour is ufually blueifh grey or brown, 
with a continued black dorfal band, refembling that of the 
viper, ‘This is confidered as an extremely poifonous {pecies, 
and according to Matthiolus, proves fatal in the fpace of 
three hours. he flefh is ufed medicinally for the fame 
purpofes, as that of the common viper. 

Lacuests. Yellowifh-grey, variegated with brown; a 
black tranfverfe band above the eyes.—Cobra lachefis, 
Laur. Amph. Serpens ceilonica, Bitin. Dida, Seba. 

Defcribed and figured by Seba, from whom it appears 

this {pecies is a native of Ceylon, and is known by the name 
of bitin. Its colour is a rich and fomewhat irregular varia- 
tion of deep and light brown, difpofed in ftreaks and 
patches, on a yellowifh grey ground. The feales, which 
in many parts are tipped with white, are large, {trongly 
carinated, and fixed only at the bafe, while the remainder 
is loofe or free. ‘This fingular difpofition of the {fcales, 
affords the animal an opportunity of elevating or depreffing 
them at pleafure, and in moving, is faid to occafion a kind 
of ruftling noife. 
* This is a poifonous {pecies, being armed with large fangs, 
and from its general form, appears to be an animal of confider- 
able ftrength. The head is indiftinét, or not diltinguifhed from 
the reft, by any contra&tion, or appearance at the neck, 
The male is deeper coloured than the female, and feems to 
have the body larger, and the tail more flender. The general 
length of this {nake, feems to be about four or five feet, and 
the tail {hort in proportion to the body. 

Crotruo. Greyifh-orange; variegated with numerous 
waved black bands; ke¢l of the fcales on- the chia with a 
white fpot ; tail very flender.—Cobra clotho, Laur. Amph. 
Vipera, Bitin. Ceilonica elegantiffima. % 

Inhabits Ceylon and Cuba, and is fuppofed to be a poi- 
fonous {pecies. ‘This appears to be from the work of Seba 
to be a large {nake, meafuring more than fix feet in length, 
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and being thick in proportion; the head large, covered with 
minute feales, and as in the coluber lachefis, fearce dil- 
tinguifhed from the body, by any perceptible contra€tion at 
theneck. The colour of the upper parts, is greyifh orange 
freckled with black fpecks, and marked with tranfverle 
urdulated, or fomewhat zig-zau bars of black. The under 
parts are cinereous, variegated with a few black bars, and 
tranfverse ftripes. 

sAirropos. Hoary, with a quadruple feries of large 
brown oceilar fpots, with white margins. Coluber atropos, 
abdominal feuta 131, fubcandal {quame 22. Linn. 
Cobra atropos, Laur. 

The length of this fpecies is about fixteen inches; the 
head large, marked with four or five dufcy fpots, and cover- 
ed with fmall feales; the body rather bulky : the tail is 
fhort, meafuring about a ninth part of the whole length. It 
is anative of America, and is confidered as an extremely poi- 
fonous animal. 

Tisipnone. Body thick, brown, and without variegations, 
Colle r tiftbhone, Shaw. Gen. Zool. Black viper, Catefby. 
3, according to Catefby, is the fize of the black 
American viper, meafuring about two. feet in length, and 
beins large in proportion ; he tells us it ts a fluggifh reptile, 
advancing deliberately even to efcape danger, but will yet 
defend itfelf when attacked with much fercenels, and its 
bite is faid to be very venomous. It is found in Virginia, 
and Carolina, in the laft of which it is ca'led the truncheon 
{nake. ‘This {pecies preys on lizards, and other animals. 

Mecarra. Brown, varicd with yellow: head flat and 
heart-fhaped, and a large orifice between the eyes and 
noftrils on each fide. La Vipere Fer de-lance, Cepede. 

This is a large fpecies meafuring five or fix feet in length. 
It inhabits the ifland of,Martinico and fome of the neighbour- 
ing iflands, and is confidered one of the molt formidable of 
the ferpent tribe. A f{pecimen of this {nake, preferved in the 
Brith Mufeum, is a rich deep brown, with yellow variega- 
tions, the back being marked throughout the whole length, 
by pretty numerous equidiftant, broken, and flightly alter- 
nating bars of dull yellow, which, defcending and joining 
at intervals with the neighbouring ones, form obfcurely 
annular and fomewhat irregular markings of fimilar colour 
along the fides, with {till more ob{cure croflings on the part 
neareft the fcuta, intermixed with f{maller patches and [pots : 
the abdomen 1s dull yellow, clouded and fpeckled on the 
fides with pale brown. The head is large, flat, heart- 
fhaped, and covered with very fmall carinated {cales; but 
the terminal fcale of the nofe, and thofe at the fides of the 
mouth, are very large, and above each cye is allo a very 
large feale. ‘The noftrils are fmall, and between them and 
the eyes on each fide is a large orifice, which has been re- 
garded as a paflage to the organ of hearing; the fcales on 
the whole upper parts of the body are moderately large, 
ovate, and carinated, the back flightly elevated, the fides 
rather floping, and the abdomen flattifh. 

The fangs of this ferpent are of a large fize, about three 
quarters of an inch in length, and curved. he poifon is 
faid to refemble that of moit ferpents, being a clear yellowifh 
fluid, like olive oil: The fymptoms are fuch as follow 
from that of the viper, but in a much flronger degree. 
When preparing to bite, it is faid to throw itfelf into a {piral 
form, and to {pring with great rapidity om its prey, but at 
other times to be rather flow in 1ts motions, and of a torpid 
nature, concealing itfelf beneath the herbage, or within 
the hollows of trees. It frequents fugar plantations, for 
the fake of the rats, which abound in fuch fituations, and 
alfo preys on birds. The female goes fix months with young, 


and produces the new brood perfeéily formed, and amounting 
to forty, fifty, or even fixty: they are obferved to vary in 
colour when young, fome being yellow, others grey, and 
others intermixed, yellow, grey, and brown, 

Copeiva. Brown, lineated with white: head broad with 
a lead coloured ftripe behind each eye. Coluber cobella, 
abdominal feuta 15c, fubcaudel feales 54. Linn. Amoen, 
Acad. Coluber ater, lineolis albis, Boddaert. Cerafles co- 
bella, Laur. Amph. 

Grows to the length of two feet nine inches, and varies 
much in the dilpofition of its colours, and the number of its 
abdominal feuta. and fubcaudel fcales. Gmelin enumerates 
no lefs than fourteen variations of this kind. It is a very 
common fnake in America. 

Cosra. Entirely brown, compreffed: back -carinated, 
feales of the ridze largctt; head elongated and rounded. 


Gmel. Laur. Amph. Allied to the coluber redi. 
CoronaTus. Deep black, with white unequal fpots 
and dots. Gmel. - Cerafles coronatus. Laur. Amph. In- 


habits New Spain. : 

Nove Hispaniz. Above black, beneath white; back 
with oblique ftreaks, polterior parts with oblique bands. 
Gmel. Cerajfles mexicanus, Laur. Amph. 

Refembles C. coronatus, and like that fpecies, inhabits 
New Spain. 

Narrix. Brown, witha Weck and yellow patch on each 
fide the neck, and a row of black {pots down each fide; ab- 
domen dufky. Coluber natrix, abdominal {cuta 170, fubcandal 
{cales 60. Linn. Fn.Suec. Natrix vulgaris, Laur. Amph, 
Nairix torquata, Raj.  Gemeine feblange, Meyer. Thiere. 
Common ringed fnake, Penn. 

Inhabits molt parts of Europe, where it frequents woods, 
moilt hedges, and fhady places. Many varieties of this 
{nake are defcribed by writers, but the colour is in general 
either a blueifh grey, or pale olive above, the fides variegated 
with black, and the under parts a mixture of black and 
white. The head is rather {mail comparatively, and is co- 
vered with large fealy plates; the tail 1s of moderate length, 
and gradually tapers to the extremity. 

This {nake preys on frogs, mice, and {mall birds, infecs, 
and worms, and occafionally frequents the water in fearch of 
the firlt; it is capable of fwimming, but not well, It de- 
polits its eggs in any warm and moilt fituation in the form of 
a continued chain or necklace of ova, to the number of 
twelve, fourteen, fixteen, oreven twenty, of the fize of thofe 
of a blackbird, and of a whitish colour, and it appears are 
hatched in the {pring following. During the winter the 
{nake conceals itfelf and becomes nearly torpid, and re-ap- 
pears in the fpring, at which feafon it is faid to caft its 
fkin; we fufpect that it cafts its fkin twice every year. 
This is not a poifonous fpecies. 

Arrovirens. Black green fpeckled with yellow; ab- 
domen yellow, with a row of black fpecks down each fide. 
Anguis afculapit niger, Aldr. Serp. La coleuvre verte et 
jaune, La Cepede. 

A. fpecies oftentimes confounded with the preceding = 
it is defcribed with accuracy by La Cepede, who informs us 
it is frequent in fome provinces in France. Its haunts are 
woods, and mor{t fhady places; in fize and general appear- 
ance it refembles the ringed fnake, coluber natrix, but dif« 
fers in colour, being of an extremely dark or blackifh green, 
appearing at the firfl view entirely biack: the fides are 
marked with numerous rays of yellow fpecks, of different 
forms, fome oblong, and fome fquare ; the eyes and edges 
of the mouth are bordered with ycllow feales; the abdomen 
is alfo yellow, every plate being marked on each Gde with 
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a black fpeck. This fnake is perfectly harmlefs. La Ce- 
pede relates from M, Bromare an anecdote relative to a 
inake, which he fuppofes to have been of this fpecies, and 
which had been fo completely tamed by a lady as to come 
to her whenever fhe called. it; follow her in her walks, 
wreath itfelf round her arms, and fleep in her bofom, Oue 
day, when this lady went in a boat to fome diflanee up a 
large river, fhe threw the {make into the water; imagiung 
that it would readily recover the boat by fwimming ; but 
the current proving unufually ftrong at that juncture owing 
to the advance of the tide, the poor animal in fpite of all his 
efforts to reach the veflel was unfortunately drowned. 

Gronovianus. Blueifh-afh, beneath blackith; a white 
arched {pot each fide the hind head, and one black: back- 
waved with black. Gmel. Laur. Amph. 

Bears a near affinity to the preceding, and is perhaps a 
variety only of the former, coluber natrix, Number of 
plates and {cales not afcertained. 

Humanus. Black {potted with white; tail alternately 
ftriped with black and white. Coluber humanus, Gmel. Na- 
tix humana, Laur. Amph. 

A {nake very commonly domefticated in New Spain; and 
alfo faid to inhabit Amboyna. 

Puncruratus. Fufcous, with very minute fpots of 
white. Gmel. WNatrix punéata, Laur. Amph. Native 
country unknown. 

Tyaroxrensis. Abdominal fcuta 178, fubcandal f{cales 
60. Gmel. 

Defcribed after Scopoli, who informs us it inhabits the 
Tyrolefe country. and depofits its eggs among ftones, thefe 
are white and leathery, with a lateral yolk and turbid watery 
white, and are found fticking together in clufters of about 
fourteen in number. 

Bires. Abdominal fcuta 116, fubcaudal feales 58. 
Gmel. Scop. ann. hilt. 

Mentioned by Scopoli as an inhabitant of the Tyrolefe 
waters. This kind preys on fifh and frogs; and is 
faid to be furnifhed with two fhort proceffes or feet; the 
eyes are red or tawny, lower jaw whitifh, dorfal {cales ellip- 
tic and marginate; fides fpotted with white: plates of the 
belly whitifh, with a brown fpot in the middle. 

Ausraiacus. Blueifh-grey, with a double dorfal row 
of rufous fpots, and reddifh fides and abdomen. Coronella 
auffriaca, Laurenti. La Lif, Cepede. 

This bears a general refemblance to the common fnake, 
coluber natrix, and feems to have been firft defcribed by 
Laurenti, who {peaks of its being common round Vienna: 
it occurs alfo in France, and feveral other parts of Europe. 
The principal diftinétion between this {pecies and the colu- 
ber natrix confifts in the perfect {moothnefs of its {cales, 
thofe of the natrix being fomewhat carinated. This animal 
inhabits moilt meadows, hedges, and fwampy places, 
and bites with much eagernefs, but is incapable of 
doing any injury, as nature has not provided it with poi- 
fonous fangs. It is faid to be eafily tamed, in which {tate it 
fhows a confiderable degree of attachment. 

fEscucaru. Whitihh, with double black tranfverfe 
zones; abdomen whitifh, variegated with black. Coluber 
afculapti, abdominal fcuta 180, fubcaudal fcales 43. Linn. 
Natrix efculapit, Laur. Coluber alius annalis nigris, Bod- 
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Length from eighteen inches to two feet; the colour 
pale whitifh with a more obfcure catt on the back, and is 
marked throughout with nearly equidiilant black bands, 
each furrounding the body, and divided half way up from 
thd abdomen by a line or narrow tftripe of the ground co- 
lour 5, thus giving a bilid appearance to the lower part of 


each band, The head is covered with large fcales, and 
marked on the fore part by a tranfverfe black bar running 
acrofs the eyes. This is a native of South America, and is 
faid alfo to mbabit fome parts of Afia. 

Naya. Yellowifh brown; on the back of the neck 2 
large {peGtacle fhaped{pot. Coluber naja, plates of the bel- 
ly 1933 fcales of the tail io. Linn. Naja /utefcens, Laur. 
Amph. p. 91.  Serpens Malabarica cobra de capelio difa. 
Seb. Spectacle /nake, nagoo, Ruffell. Ind. Serp. Shaw Gen. 
Zool. : 

The coluber naja is a native of India and the Ternaee 
iflands, where it appears to be one of the mo# common, as 
well as moft noxious, of the ferpant tribe ; very frequently 
proving fatal in the {pace of a few minutes to thofe who un- 
fortunately experience its bite. The form of this fpecies is 
very remarkab.e: its general length feems to be three or 
four feet, and the diameter of the body about an inch and a 
quarter. The head is comparatively rather fmall, and is 
covered on the fore part with large {mooth fcales, as in the 
greater number of innoxious ferpents; the feales on the 
back part and fides of the head, and alfo on the neck are 
fmalier and ovate : thofe on the remainder of the animal, on 
the upper part oblong oval, not ill refembling the generat 
form of a grain of rice. At a {mall diftance beyond the 
head is a lateral {welling or dilation of the fkin, which. is. 
continued to the diltance of about four inches downwards, 
where the outline gradually finks into the cylindrical form 
of the reft of the body. This part is extentile at the plea- 
fure of the animal ; and when viewed from above, while in 
its moft extended ftate, is of a fomewhat cordated form, or 
wider at the upper than the lower part, and is marked with 
a finguiar fpeétacle-formed fpot of black and White, the 
mark itfelf being white, and the edges black, and the middie. 
of each of the rounded parts black. This mark is more or lefs 
diftinét in different individuals, and alfo varies occafionally 
in fize and form, or in fome inftances is altogether wanting. 
The ufual cojour of the animal is a pale ferruginous brown 
above; the under parts blueifh-white, fometimes flightly 
tinged with pale brown, or yellow; the tail, which is of a 
moderate length, tapers gradually and terminates in a flender, 
fharp pointed extremity. The title of cobra de capello, or 
hooded fnake, has been given to this formidable reptile by 
the Portuguefe, from the appearance which it prefents when. 
viewed in front in an irritated {tate, or when preparing to 
bite, at which time it bends the head rather downwards, and 
feéms hooded, as it were, in fomie degree by the expanded: 
fiin of the neck. 

Laurenti enumerates four varicties of this hooded fhake, 
Naja tutefcens, the common kind ; 8 Naja fajciata fafciis per 
totum corpus ex fufco rubris, having fufcous red bands over 
the whole body y Naja fiamenfis, ex cinereo grifea, fummo darfo 
rufo. Cinereous, with the back rufous; and 3. Maja macu- 
lata, ex luteo rufa, fquamis fingulis alba macula notatis ; of a 
tawny yellow colour, and having every feale marked with a 
fingle white fpot. But it appears from the work of Dr. 
Raffell On the Serpents of India,?? that there are many other 
varieties of this extraordinary {nake. He defcribes ano lefs. 
than ten different kinds that are found in India. alone, and 
feems to intimate that thofe are not the whole of the Nagoo 
tribe which infelt that part of the world. It is poffible, on 
further invelligation, fome of thofe defcribed by Dr. Ruffell: 
as varieties may prove to be {pecifically diftinét: according 
to the charactcr laid down by Linuzus, taken from the num- 
ber of the abdominal: plates and {cales on the belly, they are 
clearly fo; but it is not on this criterion, the fallacy of 
which is too apparent, that we hazard an opinion; we al= 
lude to the different conformation of the fpettacle-like 
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mark on the back of the neck, and ftill more to the diffi- 
milarity obfervable in the figure of the fcute and laminz ; 
the variations in colour are but fecondary particulars in con- 
fideration. Dr. Ruffell enumerates the varieties above-men- 
tioned in the following order. 

1. Arege nagoo. With a pale central {pot m the middle 
of each of the black fpots of the {peétacle-fhaped mark. 
Abdominal feuta 189, fubcaudal fcales 60. 

2. Coodum nagoo. This variety is darker than the other ; 
and the fkin is of a yellower caft; but the principal diftine- 
tion is in the f{pe€tacle-mark, which confifts of an oblong 
curved frame without the ufual black eyes or centre-{pots of 
the others. Abdominal fcuta 187, fubcaudal fcales 57. 

3. Sankoo nagoo. The chief diftinGion of this is a plain 
- hood, without any mark. This variety is fuppofed by” 
Seba to be the female of the fpecies ; but Dr. Ruffell in- 
forms us that one which he brought home from India, and 
prefented to Mr. John Hunter was a male, and that the 
ufual fpectacle-fhaped mark is found indifferently both on 
the males and females. ‘This variety is more rare than the 
reft. Abdominal feuta 183, fubcaudal fcales 56. 

4. Mogla nagoo. The cervical feuta in this variety are 
fpotted here and there with faint greyifh fpots, and four of 
the middle ones are entirely of a blueifh-grey. Abdominal 
{cuta 192, fubcaudal {cales 65. 

5. Malle nagoo. The colour of this variety ts of a lighter 
brown than the reff, and the fcuta whiter; and lefs {potted, 
but feven of the pectoral ones are completely dark. Abdo- 
minal fcuta 191, fubcaudal feales 62. 

6. Cumla nagoo. In this fome deviations were obferv- 
able in the lamine: all the cervical fcuta were dufky, and 
the trunk hada ftrong blueifh caft. Abdominal fcuta 186, 
fubcaudal {quamze 6o. 

4. Fenna vagoo. The fkin of the hood in this is tinged 
with orazge colour; the fcuta of the neck fpotted with 
grey, and fix of the Jower ones wholly of a blue grey. Ab- 
dominal feuta 189, fubcaudal fquame 57. 

8. Nella tas pam. ‘With the black on the hood unnfually 
deep, andall the jugular feuta remarkably dufky. Abdomi- 
nal fcuta 186, fubésudal fquare 62. 

9. Kifina nagoo. The middie lamina of the three between 
the eyes remarkably broad, and the pofterior part fubovate 
inftead of femi-cordate ; five of the jugular fcuta dufky, and 
fix of the petoral almoft black. Abdominal feuta 186, fub- 
caudal fquame 63. 

10. Korie nagos. The three lamine between the eyes 
remarkably narrow; the large pofterior pair oval; colour of 
the trunk, and fill more of the fcuta unufually blueifh. Ab- 
dominal feuta 184, fubcaudal {quame 57. 

Thecobra de capello, it is obferved, is every where exhibited 
publicly as a fhow in India; and is of courfe more univerfally 
known in that country than almoft any other race of reptiles. 
It is carried about in a covered bafket, and fo managed by 
its proprietors as to aflume, when exhibited, a kind of danc- 
ing motion; raifing itfelf upon its lower part, and alter- 
nately moving its head and body from fide to fide for fome 
minutes, to the found of fome muifical inftrument which is 
played during the time. The Indian jugglers, who thus exhibit 
the animal, firft deprive it of its fangs, which renders it in- 
capable of infli€ting a peifonous wound by means of its 
bite. 

Dr. Ruffell, in his account of various experiments made in 
India with this ferpent, aflures us that as a general ftandard 
for a comparifon of the effeéts of its bite with that of other 
porfonous ferpents, he never knew it prove mortal to a dog in 
Jefs than 27 ninutes,and toa chicken in lefs than halfa minute. 
‘Thus fatal as it is, its poifon feems not fo fpeedy in opera- 


tion as that of the rattle-[nake, which has been known to 
kill a dog in the fpace of two minutes. The following in- 
terefiing experiments are related by Dr. Ruffell to confirm 
the accuracy of this obfervation. . 

In the month of June 1787, a dog bitten by a Cobra de 
capello on the infide of the thigh, howled at firft, as if in 
fevere pain; after two or three minutes he lay down, con- 
tinuing to howl and moan; after twenty minutes he rofe, 
but with much difficulty, being unable to walk, and his 
whole frame appeared greatly difordered. He foon lay 
down again, and in a few miautes was feized with convule 
fions, in which he expired twenty-feven minutes after. This 
is the only inltance mentioned in which the poifonous bite 
of the Cobra de capello proved fatal to dogs in much lefs 
than the {pace of an hour.—A large and very flout dog was 
bitten by another Cobra de capello on the infide of the thigh, 
which in a minute or two was drawn up, the firft fymptom 
in general of the poifon having taken effe@. He continued, 
however, nearly half an hour longer walking on the three re- 
maining legs, feeming not otherwife difordered ; but after 
this time, he laid himfelf along in great inquietude, his head 
and throat being convulfed in an uncommon degree; he 
made fevera! vain efforts to rife, his legs became both para- 
lytic, and after continuing in this ftate for an hour, he ex- 
pired.—A large dog was bitten by a Cobra de capello which 
had been captive only two days. He complained a good 
deal at the inftant of the bite, and the leg was foon drawn 
up. In twenty-five minutes he was feized with convulfions, 
fucceeded by ftupor, in which ftate he lay for ten minutes; 
the convulfions, however, returned, and he expired in 2 
quarter ef an hour, being fifty-fix minutes after the bite. 
This experiment was tried on the 11th of November. 

Augult 9th, a Cobra de capello, which had loft two of 
his longeft fangs, but retained two of the fecond order, was 
made to bite avery large ftout dog. At firft the dog com- 
plained loudly, though without drawing up the thigh, or 
fhewing any other fymptom of poifon; but happening at 
this time to break loofe, he was purfued, and brought back, 
after a chace of an hour and a half, much fatigued and 
heated. After refting a quarter of an hour, water was 
offered to him, which he refufed, though he eat fome mor- 
fels ef bread thrown into it. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards he became much difturbed, grew entirely out- 
rageous, howling violently, fnapping at and gnawing the 
ftake to which he was tied with incredible ferocity. This 
continued about three hours, when growing faint, his howl- 
ings grew weaker, his convulfions increafed, and he expired 
about four hours after the bite.-A pig bitten by a fnake 
of this kind, which had been fed only once in feven days 
with milk, became greatly dtfordered in twenty minutes, 
and expired in lefs than an hour.—A chicken has been fome- 
times known to furvive two hours after being bitten by a 
Cobra de capello. Chickens and pigeons bitten by a Cobra 
de capello, whofe fangs had been eradicated, fuffered no 
fymptoms of poifon; but when poifon taken from the fame 
{nake was inferted into their bodies, either by incifion or 
punéture, they fuffered the ufual fymptoms, and very often 
died. 

It was endeavoured alfo to afcertain the effeéts of the bite 
of the Cobra de capello upon reptiles of the fame {pecies, 
the refult of which appears doubtful. In fome inftances, 
the bitten animal experienced no kind of injury, while to 
others the bite proved fatal. An attempt was made, on the 
17th of Auguft 1788, to make a Cobra de capello bite an- 
other (of the variety called Nooni paragoedo) in the tail, but 
that part being found too {mail, the beily was bitten, a little 
above the vent. The bitten {nake foon loit its former 
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adtivity, and when put undera glafs coiled itfelf up. 
ftate it was left, and after an hour and a quarter was found 
dead. On opening the belly, the parts immediately beneath 
the bite appeared much inflamed, though it could not be 
difcovered whether any fangs had penetrated into the 
cavity. y 

‘A Cobra de capello, received by Dr. Ruffell from Ganjam, 
under the name of Sa/tanag, was made to bite another re- 
markably large Cobra brought from the fame place, under 
the name of Cou/tiah. The poifon was fhed on the place, 
but no marks of fangs could be perceived, and the Coultiah 
remained a3 well as before: this experiment was repeated 

with the fame refult, though a little blood as well as poifon 
was found onthe part bitten. Some days after this, a Cobra 
de capello (of the variety called Coodum nagoo) was made 
to bite the Coultiah on the belly ; both fangs vifibly acted ; 
blood appeared on the wound, but no other confequence 
followed. A Tar tuita {nake, bitten immediately after, in 
the fame manner, died within two hours, 

Rurvus. Rufous, with diftant reddifh-fufcous bands; 
f{peCtacle-{pot fomewhat heart-fhaped, and marked with four 
black fpots. Seba. Naja brajilienfis, Laurenti. La Cepede, 
&c. 

Defcribed by Seba and others after him as a native of 
Brafil. This is perhaps a variety of the preceding. 

* Buceruatrus. Brown, with tranfverfe whitith bars; head 
large, cordated, and depreff-d ; body compreffed ; tail very 
flender. Serpens lufitanis cobra de capello diéa, Seba. Colu- 
ber bucephalus. bull-headed fnake, Shaw Gen. Zool. 

According to Seba, this {pecies is a native of Ceylon; he 
confiders it as a kind of Cobra de capello, or hooded fnake, 
in which refpe& he is miftaken. The length of this fnake 
is between four and five feet; the head is extremely large, 
deprefled, cordated behind, fomewhat compreff-d at the fides 
of the mouth, and covered above by very large fcaly p ates. 
At fome diftance from the eyes are two remarkable, oblong, 
brown fpots. The neck is thin, and, together with the 
whole body, extremely compreffed on the fides; tail long, 
round, and tapering to a fine point. From the head, along 
the back, runs a row of large, broad, hexagonal {cales, thofe 
on the other parts are ovate; the abdominal plates are very 
narrow. The general colour of the animal is rufous-brown, 

- with moderately diftant, broadifh, tranfverfe, pale bands, each 
of which, at its juncture with the {cuta, is marked with a 
white fpot. 

Russezxi. Brownifh-yellow, with acutely-ovate, black- 
ifh, dorfal {pots, edged with white; lateral {pots fmaller and 
ovate. Ratuka rekula poda, Ruff. Ind. Serp. Rufflian fnake, 
Shaw Gen. Zool. 

The abdominal plates, aceording to Dr. Ruffell, amount, 
in this {pecies, to 168, and the fcales under the tail to 59. 
The length of this {nake is about four feet. Its colour an 
elegant pale yellowifh-brown, marked throughout the whole 
length of the back with a continued feries of large ovate 

_ {pots of a deep brown colour, paleft in the centre, and fur- 
rounded by a narrow line of white. In fome parts thofe 
{pots are nearly confluent; on each fide of the body is a row 
of brown oval {pots, {maller than thofe on the back ; and 
befides thefe, a few {till fmaller tranfverfe marks are fpa- 
ringly fcattered on the fides; the under part of the body is 
white, with a few dufky {pots ; the head is rather large, the 
fnout obtufe, the mouth wide, the fangs large, and, as in 
feveral other poifonous ferpents, double, a fmaller fang 
being fituated chofe to the larger one on each fide. 

Dr. Ruflell informs us, this {pecies is {carce lefs common 
in India than the Cobra de capello ; but from its not being 
earried about, like that and fome other {nakes, as a public 
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fhow, is not fo univerfally known either among the natives 
or Europeans. 

Severa) experiments were made by Dr. Ruffell to deter- 
mine the effects of its bite, from which it appears to be one 
of the mot poifonous of its tribe. A chicken bitten in the 
pinion by one of thefe fnakes, which had been caught two 
or three days before, and feemed in high fpirits, was inftantly 
infected, feized with convulfions, and expired in thirty-eight 
feconds. Immediately after the chicken, a ftout dog was 
bitten in the thigh ; within lefs than five minutes he appeared 
ftupefied ; the thigh was drawn up, and he frequently moved 
as if in pain. Tle remained, however, ftlanding, and eat 
fome bread that was offered to him. In about ten minutes 
the thigh became paralytic; in fifteen minutes he entirely 
loft the ufe of the wounded thigh, and lay down, howling 
in a difmal manner, frequently licking the wound, and mak- 
ing, at intervals, ineffetual attempts to rife. Tn nineteen 
minutes, after a fhort ceffation, he again began to how], moan- 
ed often, his breathing became laborious, and the jaws were 
completely fhut. The few fucceeding minutes were pafled 
alternately in agony and ftupor, and in twenty-fix minutes 
after the bite he expired. A fecond dog, of much {maller 
fize, wag next bitten, and expired in the {pace of fix hours. 
After this, a rabbit was expofed to the bite of the fnake, 
and died in lefs than an hour; and, !aftly, a chicken bitten 
in the pinion expired in lefs than fix minutes. The whole 
of the above experiments were made with the fame fnake in 
the courle of the fame morning. 

Gramineus. Green, beneath yellowifh, with the edges 
of the abdomen fpotted with green. Boodro pam, Ruffell 
Ind. Serp. Gra/s-green fnake, Shaw Gen, Zool. 

The length of this kind is about thirty inches. The 
head is rather large in proportion, and obtufely tapering, but 
not pointed, and is covered entirely with-very {mail fcales 5 
the colour is as above defcribed. ‘This is-a native of India, 
and was firft defcribed by Dr. Ruffell; it is of the poifonous 
kinds, and has the fangs remarkably long and flender. From 
the experiments of the lait-mentioned writer it appears, that 
a chicken died, after having fuffered {trong convulfions, and 
afterwards ftupor, in about eight minutes from the bite; 
pigs and dogs were feized with a ftupor, convulfions, &c. 
but ina few hours recovered from the effeét of the poifon. 

Crorarinus. Cinereous, marked above with large alter- 
nate blackifh fpots; beneath yellow, freckled with brown. 
Coluber crotalinus, abdominal feuta 154, fubcaudal feales 
43. Linn. 

A large f{pecies, with the habit of the rattle-fnake; the 
head is heart-fhaped, the eye-lids protuberant, {cales cari- 
nated. Native country unknown. 

Severus. Cinereous, with oblique linear whitifh bands, 
edged with brown. Coluber feverus, abdontinal {euta 170, 
fubcaudal fcales 42. Linn, F 

Length about feventeen inches; thicknefs moderate; 
head broad, obtufe, livid, with cinereous band between the 
eyes, and. behind the nofe; eyes large; neck thick ; the 
colour of the upper parts as before defcribed ; the abdomen 
dufky ; fides ‘fpeckled with white; tail fhort. The figure 
in Seba, quoted by Linnzus, is ofa pale rufouscolour, with 
yellowifh bands, fomewhat refembling Hebrew charaGers in 
form, and edged with brown; the abdomen pale yellow, 
with a row of blackifh {pots on each fide. 

PorpuyriAcus. Violet-black, with the abdomen and 
fides crimfon, the feuta margined with black. Zool. New 
Holl. p. 27. pl. ro. Abdominal fcuta 188, anal fcuta 7. 
fubcaudal fquame 45. 

Firlt defcribed by Dr. Shaw, who fpeaks of it as a modes 
rately large and beautiful {pecies ; the general proportions 
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mearty the fame with thofe of Coluber nahix, the common 
Englifh fnake. Tne head is rather {mall, and covered in 
front with large feales; the colour of the head and whole 
under-parts very fine deep violet ; fides and abdomen crim- 
fon, deepetl on the fore-part, the large feales near the feuta 
being carmine-coloured, with black tips; the abdomen rofe- 
coloured, with a tinge of yellow, each fcutum deeply edged 
with black, thus forming a beautiful feries of tranfverfe 
black bars dewn the abdomen. The tail meafures about 
a fixth part of the whole length, and is furnifhed beneath, 
exciufive of the divided fubcaudal f{cales, with about feven 
Seuta, or undivided laminz, commencing immediately beyond 
the vent, which is edged with fimilar fmaller {quame; the 
colour of the under parts of the tail is a blueifh-ath, the rofe- 
colour of the abdomen ceafing at the commencement af the 
tail. In the Zoology of New Holland, Dr. Shaw deftribes 
this fpecies as deftitute of fangs, and confequently innosious ; 
an error arifing from the mutilated ftate of the {pecimen he 
examined. The {nake has been fince obferved to be fur- 
nifhed with thofe organs; and, as Dr. Shaw remarks, in his 
General Zoology, to be highly dreaded by the natives of 
Auttralafia, as a poifonous f{pecies. 

Hemacuares. Red, clouded with white; abdomen 
yellowith-white. Serpens aftatica hemachates dida, $<be. 
Lhemachate, Cepede. 

Seba defcribes’this fnake as a native of the Eait Indies, 
having received it from Perfiaand Japan. Its generallepzth 
is about two feet or more; its colour red, varying to devper 
or paler in different individuals, and fometimes inclining to 
brown ; the variegations white or whitifh. The hezd is 
moderately large,and covered infront with large f{cales; tail 
extremely fhort and tapering to a point. LaCepede con- 
fiders it a poifonous {nake. 

Aguaticus. Brown, with the abdomen banded with 
black and yellow. Water viper, Catefby. 

We are acquainted with this f{pecies only from the account 
given of it by Catefby. ‘* This ferpent (fays that writer) 
as called in Carolina the water rattle-fnake ; not that it hath 
a rattle, but is a large {nake, and coloured not much unlike 
the rattle-fnake, and the bite faid to be as mortal. This 
fnake frequents the water, and is never feen at any great 
diftance from it. ‘The back and head are brown, the belly 
tranfverfely marked with black and yellow alternately, as are 
the fides of the neck; the neck is fmall; the head large, 
and armed with the like deftruétive weapons as the rattle- 
{nake ; it is very nimble, and particularly dextrous in catch- 
ing fifh. In fummer great numbers are feen lying on the 
branches of trees hanging over rivers, from which, at the 
approach of a boat, they drop down into the water, and 
often into the boat on the men’s heads. They lie in this 
manner to furprife either birds or fifh, after which laft they 
plunge, and purfue them with great {wiftnefs, and catch fome 
of a large fize, which they carry on fhore and {wallow whole. 
One of thefe I furprifed [wimming afhore with a large cat- 
fifh in bis mouth. ‘The tail is fmall towards the end, and 
terminates in a blunt horny point, about half an inch in 
leneth, and which, though harmlefs, is confidered as of 
dreadful efficacy, by the credulous vulgar, who believe that 
the animal is able, with this weapon, not oaly to kill men 
and other animals, but even to dettroy a tree by wounding it 
with it, the tree withering, turning black, and dying.” 

Lacrevs. Milky-white, the back marked by double 
black fpots; head black, with a longitudinal white line. 
Coluber la&eus, abdominal feuta fubcaudal feales 32. 
Linn. 

Length eighteen inches. A native of India and South 
America, and is reputed poifonous, 
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Niveus. Snowy-white, wif’ out variegations. Coluber 
niveus, abdominal {cuta 209, {ubcaudal fcales 62. Lins 
Inhabits Africa. 

Mrxanrs. Deep black; fides clouded with blueih, the 
eyes brown, with the edge of the pupil fiivery. Cosuber 
melanis, abdominal fcuta 148, fubcaudal feales 27. Gmel. 
Pallas It. 

Obferved by I}r. Pallas on the borders of the Volga and 
Samara rivers in Siberia. It has the general appearance of 
the viper, but differs in colour, being of a deep black on the 
back, and of a ftzely luftre beneath, marked with patches of 
a deeper caft, while the fides are clouded, and fpotted at in- 
tervals with blueifh. The eyes are of a bright white, with 
perpendicular pupils, and ferruginous irides ; tail fhort, and 
gradually tapering to the tip. 

Buccatus. Whitifh, with large double brown dorfal 
fpots; head fomewhat depreffed, cheeks timid. Coluber 
buccatus, abdominal {cuta 107, fubcandal fcales 72. Linn. 

A peifonous f{pecies ; it inhabits South America and In- 
dia. Length twelve inches. " 

Arrox. Grey brown, with tranfverfe linear whitith 
firipes ; abdomen dufky with white tranfverf variegations. 
Coluber atrox, abdominal {cuta 196, fubcaudal feales 69. 
Linn. 

Length about eighteen inches; it isa poifonous fnake, 
and is a native of theifland of Ceylon. 

Corattinus. Glaucous, with fceales fomewhat heart- 
fhaped, and three brown lines down the back. Coluber 
corallinus, abdominal feuta 193, fubcaudal fcales 82. Linn. 

Linneus defcribes this 2s a poifonous {pecies: it is a 
native of the eaftern regions ; it preys on lizards. 

Leserts. Pale; head white; body marked above with 
linear black bands. Coluber leberes, abdominal {cuta 110, 
fubcaudal fcales 50. Linn. 

Defcribed by Kalm, who informs us that it is a native of 
Canada, and that the upper parts are traverfed by linear 
black. bands ; the head white with two rufous fpots on the 
top, and a triangular fpot over the nofe. Linuzus men- 
tions it as a poifonous fpecies, a particular confidered doubt- 
ful by Dr. Gray. 

Avticus. Grey browa, with tranfverfe white bands 
bifurcating over the fides. Coluber aulicus, abdominal 
feuta 184, fubcaudal feales 60. Linn. 

The length of this {pecies is fix inches ; it inhabits Ame- 
rica, and is one of the poifonous kind of {nakes. 

ExLecantissimus. White; head variegated with black ; 
budy marked above by a quintuple feries of ocellated red 
{pots. Coluber elegantiffimus, Gmel. Laur. Amph. Scr- 
pens lemnifcata venutiffima Americana, Saba. 

This is a beautiful fpecies, meafuring in length about 
two feet; the colour is white, marked down the upper 
part with a quintuple feries of black fpots with red cen- 
tres ; the middle row is compofed of very {mall {pots, the 
next on each fide with larger ocellated ones, and the loweit 
on each fide, next the f{euta, refembling that on the middle 
of the back, and ccnfifting of fmall fpecks; the head is 
marked by a crofs-fhaped fpot on the top, and bya few 
blackifh ones acrofs the fnout; the tail is fhort, meafuring 
two inches and a haif in length, and tapering to a point. 

Ruomseatus. Glaucous, with blackifh lozenge-fhaped 
fpots, blue in the middle. Coluber rhombeatus, abdominal 
feuta 157, fubcandal feales 7o. Linn. 

Length from two to three feet; colour, in general, grey, 
fometimes brownifh, with three alternating rows of ovate 
duflky fpots, with large blue centres; the abdomen is pale 
or whitifh, and often clouded with blueifh grey. This is a 
native of India and South America. 

JAVANicus. 


COLUBER. 


" Yavanteus. Grey; head friped with blue; body 
marked with tranfverfe blue ftripes edged with golden. 

Deferibed by Mr. Wurmb in the ** Memoirs of the Ba- 
tavian Socicty,’? for the year 1757. This isa large and 
moft beautiful fpecies, and is feen principal y in the rice 
fields, whence it obtains the name of Oular-Sawa, or Rice- 
field Snake. hofe which are found in the higher and 
more wooded fitnations arrive at a far fuperior fize. The 
head of this fnake is large and flat, and is covered, as in 
the major part of the coluber genus, with large {ealy plates ; 
the mouth is furnifhed with double rows of fharp teeth, but 
is deflitute of fangs, the animal not being of a poifonous 
nature ; the iris is yellow; upper part of the head grey, 
mixed with blue; from behind the eyes pafs two blue ftripes 
to the upper part of the neck, where they unite into an 
arch about an inch beyond the head; a third flripe of the 
fame colour proceeds from the’ fnout to the occiput, where 
it divides into two, and furrounds a yellow fpot marked 
with a few blue fpecks; the upper part of the body is di- 
vided into a kind of lattice-work, formed by ftripes of bight 
blue with gold-coloured edges; the middle parts of the 
{quare being of a grey colour, with changeable refleions 
of yellow, blue, and green; towards the fides the grey 
colour is of a lighter or paler caft, as well as on the tail, 
where the {quares are {maller than on the back; each fide 
of the body is alfo marked by a row of white {pots, fituated 
at the croflings of the blue itripes. This fuake preys on 
birds, rats, and various other {mall animals. 

‘Bozxrormis. Whitifh, with brown varicgations; white 
beneath, with very faort feuta. Pedda poda, Ruilell Ind. 
Serp. Boaform fnake, Shaw Gen. Zool. 

A new fpecies defcribed by Dr. Ruffell. The length of 
the {pecimen, examined by that writer, was about two feet 
anda half; but it is fuppofed to attain to a much larger 
fize. It was fhort and thick with moderately large oblong- 
ovate head, covered with large fcales; and the tail fhort 
and fharp pointed. The colour of the upper parts very 

ale or whitifh brown, variegated on the back and fides, 
with large and {mall irregularly formed, deep-brown patches, 
and fpots, thofe on the fides being moftly ocellated. The 
body is covered with very fmall {cales, the three rows next 
the abdomen being much larger than the reft; abdomen 
white, the icuta being remarkably narrow or fhort, and 
reddifh at the margins. ‘The under part of the tailis varie- 
gated with black and white. 

This is a native of India, and is reprefented as an animal 
of great flrength, wreathing round the arm, if held fora 
fhort time, fo clofely as to numb the hand; it is not poifon- 
ous, its bite producing no other effect than that of tempo- 
rary pain. 

The ferpent mentioned by Dr. Roffell, under the name 
of Bora, is confidered as a variety of coluber boxformis, 
and fo alfo is the Pedda poda, t. 23, 24. The firlt is 
much larger than the ferpent above defcribed ; the dilpo- 
fition of the fcales and colours are the fame, but the ground 
eolour is white, and the tail is furnifhed beneath with feve- 
ral undivided lamellz towards the tip, or after thofe imme- 
diately fuccceding the vent, while the tip itfelf is again 
terminated by a few divided fcales. This {nake is found at 
Calcutta, where it is pretended the bite is very foon fol- 
lowed by eruptions on different parts of the body, though 
it does not prove fatal in lefs than ten or twelve days, but 
the whole of this is regarded as a mere popularerror.. The 
other fuppofed variety, the pedda poda, grows to a very large 
fize, having been feen nine or ten feet in length. In its 

eneral appearance it refembles that firlt defcribed, but the 
cales are larger in proportion. © 

Vor, IX. 


Meranurus. Yellowifh brown, with black head, and 
two black {pots on the tail. Ruffell. Ind. Serp. 

A {mail fpecies about ten or eleven inches in length, 
fearcely of the thicknefs of a goofe quill, and nearly of 
equal diameter from the head to the tip of the tail. ‘The 
colour is a light yellowifh brown, with a dotted black line 
running from head to tail along the middle of the back, 
and a few fainter fillets on the fides ; the head is fmall, ovate, 
black, and covered with large feales ; the tail fhort, fcarce- 
ly meafuring more than an inch in length, and is marked at 
its origin on the upper part, by a large rhomboidal black 
fpot edged with white; and having a white {peck in the 
middle; the tip of the tail is alfo marked by a fimilar black 
{pot ; the abdomen is of a pale orange colour, and the un- 
der part of the tail white, {peckled, and variegated with 
black. ‘The bite of this {pecies is faid to be painful but not 
poifoncus. It is a native of India, and is defcribed among 
the ferpents of that country by Dr. Ruffell. 

Jara. Black, with double linear white fpecks, and 
yellowith collar and abdomen. Yara potoo, Ruflell, Ind. 
Serp. 
’ This is one of the new fpecies of ferpents defcribed by 
Dr. Ruffell. It inhabits India. The length is fifteen in- 
ches ; tail very fhort and tapering fudcenly to a point. The 
abdominal fcuta are 175 in number, and the fubcaudal 
{cales 56. 

ARNENSIS. 
verfe bands edged with white, and pale abdomen. 
Jfeake, Ruff. Ind. Serp. 

Inhabits the country of Arnee in the Eaft Indies. The 
length is about eighteen inches; the colour above yellowifh, 
with moderately diftant blackifh, or very deep brown, tran{- 
verfe bands which are whitifh at the margins; the head is 
{mall; tail rather fhort and tapering to a fharp-pointed tp. 
Abdominal f{cuta 169, fubcaudal {eales 50. 

Sacitratus. Brown, with whitith fagittated dorfal 
{pots edged with black. Tar tutta, Ruff. Ind, Serp. 

The length of this fnake is two feet ; the head is rather 
large in proportion, round, obtufe, and covered with large 
{cales; neck and body flender, the colour on the upper 
parts yellowifh brown variegated, with a chain or feries of 
fomewhat triangular, or fagittated f{pots: the abdomen is 
yellowifh white, and the {cuta is marked by a dufky fpot 
‘on each fide. This is a native of India. 

’ Srriatus. Greenifh black, with {potted white bands, 
and blueifh-white abdomen. Gajoo tutta, Ruff. Ind. Serp. 

This is much {maller than the laft, meafuring only four- 
teen inches: the colour above is greenifh black, marked 
with about twenty tranfverfe bands, each compofed of a 
number of longitudinal abrupt white or yellowifh white 
ftreaks, and along the fides of the body are interrupted 
rows of fimilar ttreaks; the head is obtufe, and covered 
with large fcales, the abdomen blueifh-white. Abdominal 
f{cuta 174, fubcaudal fcales 40. . 

Fascioratus. Cinereous, with whitifh tranfverfe bands 
and glaucous abdomen. Nooni paragoodoo, Ruflell. Ind. 
Serp. 

Acitis. Banded alternately with white and fufcous, and 
varied with black dots: head fmall; tail fhort.—Coluler 
agilis, abdominal feuta 184, fubcaudal fcales 50. Linn. 
Cerafles Agilis, Laur. 

A native of Ceylon. The head is fmall, covered with 
lange fcales; body flender and f{mooth, about a fpan in 
length, and covered with {mall feales; tail fhort, taper, and 
terminating rather obtufely, 

Simus. Blackifh, with white tranfverfe bands; nofe 
turned up. Coluber. 

Ky Simus. 


Yellowifh-brown with narrow blackifh tranf- 
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Simus. Abdominal fcuta 124, fubcaudal fcales 46. 
Linn. D. Garden. 

Length eighteen inches; head rather large, and roundith, 
with the nofe flat in front, and turned up into a flightly 
pointed tip: between the eyes is a black curved band, and 
on the top of the head a white cruciform mark, with a 
black central fpot ; abdomen dnfky. A native of Carolina, 
and other parts of North America. 

Perias. Brownilh, with double tranfverfe black bands, 
beneath green with a yellow lateral band. —Coluber pelias, 
abdominal fcuta 187, fubcaudal {cales 130. Linn. 

A native of South America and India. Defcribed by 
Linneus from the Mufeum of Degeer. 

Mucosus. Blueifh, beneath pale, with angular head : 
lips ftriped tranfverfely with black. Coluber mufcofus, ab- 
dominal feuta 200, fubcaudal feales r4e. Linn. WNatrix 
mucofa, Laur. Amph. 

Defcribed by Linneus from a fpecimen in the Muf. Ad. 
Fr. Itisa {mall Species, meafuring about eighteen inches 
in length; the native country is South America. 

Cinereus. Cinereous; abdomen white; tail recticu- 
Jated above with brown, and lineated tran{verfely beneath. 
Coluber cinereus, abdominal feuta 200, fubcaudal feales 
137- 

ate according to Linneus South America and India: 
it refembles the common fnake, and is about two feet in 


length. 
Dirsas. Green with two white ftripes. Abdominal 
feuta 152, fubcaudal feales 135. Linn. Serpens furina- 


menfis cerule, Seba. 
South America. 

Caspius. Body fafciated alternately above with yellow 
and fufcous, beneath yellow. Coluber cafpius, Gmel. Le- 
pech. It. 

Firft defcribed by Lepechin as an inhabitant of the fhores 
of the Cafpian fea, where it haunts the low grounds and bufhy 
places. It is reported of this fpecies, that when difturbed 
it firft endeavours to efcape, but if purfued or irritated, 
fprings forwards on its aflailant with great fury, though 
incapable of doing any injury by its bite. The ufual length 
is about five feet. 

Peruvianus. Black and white; abdomen rofe-coloured. 
Serpens Peruviana elegantiffima et rara, Seba. 

A native of Peru ; defcribed by Seba, who informs us it is 
rare in European colleétions. This is an innoxious fpecies. 
Linnzus does not notice this fnake, as the number of its 
abdominal fcuta, and fubcaudal plates could not be afcer- 
tained. 

Hyceiz. White, with fomewhat undulated black 
zones, and head fafciated longitudinally with black. Ser- 
pens fiamenfis tenoiolis, &c. Seba. 

A {mall fpecies of a white colour, barred with numerous 
irregular black bands, nearly furrounding the body; head 
fmall, covered with large fcales, and marked by two broad 
longitudinal ftreaks uniting at the top of the fnout: tail 
rather fhort and fharp pointed. Inhabits Siam. 

Peruora. Lead colour, with teftaceous bands. Cole 
ber pethola, abdominal fcuta 209, fubcaudal {eales go. 
Linn. 207—103. Gronovius. 207—85. Boddaert. 

This {nake inhabits Africa. In the middle of the head, 
between the eyes is a large fhining fhield, compofed of many 
plates; the fides of the head and hind-head is covered 
with imbricated fcales each fide; and the fnout is fharp. 

No lefs than nine varieties of this {nake are defcribed by 
Gmelin after Laurenti. Thefe we fhall enumerate in the 
Gmielinian order, obferving only that on further invettigation 
it is not unlikely fome at lealt of thofe fuppofed varicties 


Inhabits Surinam and other parts of 


may prove to be {pecifically difin&. Thofe are not noticed 
by Dr. Shaw, but that writer thinks the C. Petalarius of 
the Mufeum Adolphi Friderici, can hardly be confidered as 
a fpecies diiting& from Pethola. 

8. Coronella Africana, &c. White, with fpots on the 
back; thofe on the anterior part rounded, and gradually 
becoming rhomboidal, with the edges reddifh. Laur. 
Amph. 

y- Coronella ocellata, &c. Blueifh, with a quadruple 
feries of black ocellated fpots, which are blue in the mid 
dle, and are difpofed longitudinally. Laur. Amph. 

&. Coronella fafciata, &c. Blueifh white with black 
brown bands, and two longitudinal divided lines. Laur. 
Amph. 

«. Coronella latirofira, &c. Brownifh, with a few pale 
bands, f{nout deprefled. Laur. Amph. 

. Coronella latiroftra, fafetis, &c. Witk yellowith con- 
fluent bands near the beliy. Laur. Amph. 

. Coronella ceraftoides, &c. Brownifh white, with very 
pale brown f{pots; occipital fpots two, and longitudinal 5 
poe ones eliptic, and difpofed in a fingle ftripe. Laur. 

mph. 

3. Coronella teniata, &c. Middle of the back marked 
with a brown ftripe; belly and fides whitifh brown. Laur. 
Amph. 

s- Coronella anguiformis, &c. With entire circular brown 
bands, beneath obliquely concurrent. 

Perucrarius. Brown, with white bands, beneath pale. 
Abdominal fcuta 212, fubcaudal- feales 102. Linn. 
Weigel abh. der. hall. Length from twelve to thirty inches; 
inhabits South America. 

Lemniscatus. Yellowifh white, marked at equal dif- 
tances with triple dark brown bands. Coluber lemni/catus, 
abdominal fcuta 250, fubcaudal fcales 35. Linn. Amoen, 
Ac. Natrix lemnifeata, Laur. Serpens annulatus, Seba. 

A native of Afia. The length of this{nakeis about three 
feet, ofa flender form,and white orycllowifh markedthrough= 
out the whole length, at equal diltances, with triple zones of 
black or deep brown, which entirely furround the body. 
The head is rather fmall, covered with large fcales, and 
marked acrofs the fnout by a double zone, of which the 
{malleft divifion paffes acrofs the noftrils, and the largeft 
acrofs the eyes. The whole animal is of a fmooth and 
fhining furface. 

Luericus. Flagelliform; white with equidiftant black 
bands; body gloffy. Coluber lubricus, Gmel. 

Allied to the iaft fpecies ; the body is white, matked with 
fingle black bands; the head is marked acrefs the fnout by 
a black band, and at the top by two oblique ftripes nearly 
meeting at an anglein front; the fkin is remarkably fmooth 
and gloffy. The length of this fnzke is eighteen inches. 
According to Gmelin it isa native of Surinam; the fnake 
defcribed by Seba, as Natrix lubrica, fafcits rubris, and which 
is confidered as a variety of the fame {pecies, is a native of 
Surinam. = 

Doutarus, milk-white, marked above by large, approxe 
imated, fuboval black rings. Celuber doliatus, abdominal 
fcuta 164, fubcaudal fcales 43. Linn. 

A {mall fpecies meafuring from eighteen inches to two 
feet inlength; general colour milk white, marked through- 
out by large oval jet-black rings, the ends of which ap- 
proaching each other on the top of the back, give the 
appearance of double bars, correfponding with the defcrip- 
tion given of this fnake by Boddaert, Colluber albidus, an- 
nulis nigris per paria digeffis. Inhabits Carolina. 

Gemmatus. Blue, with a black middle-ftripe fpotted 
with white, and lateral white ftripes. Le Panels 

a 
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La Cepede. 
103. 

The length of this beautiful {nake is about fifteen or fix- 
teen inches; the colour on the upper parts blue, with three 
narrow equidiftant fripes from head to tail; the two lateral 
ftripes being white, the middle one black, marked by a row 
of {mall white {pecks alternately oblong and round, refemb- 
ling a {mall ftring of beads aud bugles: the head is covered 
with large f{calee, and marked on each fide with three 
or four fpots, forming a band acrofs the eyes, the top 
{potted with pale blue marks bordered with black; the ab- 
domen white. ‘The fcuta are each marked at the edge with 
a {mall black {peck, forming two rows down the abdomen. 
The native country of this kind is unknown, the {pecies was 
deferibed by La Cepede from a {pecimen in the royal cabinet. 

Bitineatus. Rufous, with two golden yellow ftripes. 
La double raie, La Cepede. 

This fnake meafures twenty-five inches in length, of which 
the tail exceeds fix inches. The general colour is rufous ; 
every {cale is bordered with yellow, and down the back from 
the head to the tail run two bright yellow ftripes of a golden 
hue. The fcales on the head are large, thofe on the body 
{mooth. The native country is unknown. 

Tritincatus. Rufous, with three black lines. La 
trois raie, La Cepede. 

The length is about eighteen inches ; the head is covered 
with large {cales ; tail about two inches and three quarters 
long. ‘This is a native of Africa. 

Trirasciarus. Body marked with three broad black 
ftripes, the middle one divided by a white line, and three 
fpotted lines down the abdomen. Shaw Gen. Zool. 

A {mall fpecies, meafuring a foot in length, and being ra- 
ther thick in proportion; head rather large, blackifh, with 
the futures pale. Defcribed from a fpecimen in the collec. 
tion of Dr. William Hunter. 

Dione. Pale blue, fpotted with brown, and three 
whitifh lines. Pallas It. 

This fpecies is a native of the falt deferts towards the 
Cafpiam fea, and of the hilly regions near the river Irtin 5 
and was firft defcribed by Dr. Pallas. It is of a flender 
form, about two feet in length; the head f{mall, tetragonal 
and commonly reticulated with blackifh futures. The two 
intermediate {paces between the three lines on the back are 
marked with a row of dufky alternate {pots; and the tail is 
about one fixth of the whole length. 

Mycrerizans, Head angular, with fharp pointed fnout, 
and a yellow line on each fide of the abdomen. Coluber 
myéerizans, abdominal fcuta 192, fubcaudal feales 167. 
Linn. Coluber fubceruleus lateribus lineatis, Boddaert. 
Natrix miéerizans, Laur. 

his fnake is in general of a grafs-green colour, and is 
diftinguifhed in particular by the yellow line which extends 
the whole length of the body on each fide of the abdomen. 
It isof a flender form, meafuring about three feet anda 
half in length, and about half an inch in diameter. The 
head is moderately large, long, and fharp fnouted, the up- 
per jaw extending far beyond the lower. Linnzus was 
erroncoully led to confider this as a poifonous {pecies, from 
the fang-like appearance of the large and long teeth in the 
upperjaw. It isa native of many parts of North America, 
where it is principally feen on trees, moving with great velo- 
city in puriuit of infeéts, on which it feeds. 

Gmelin deferibes the natrix flagelli formis of Laurenti, 
and alfo the anguis viridis of Catefby, as two varieties of the 
coluber myéterizans. ‘The Borla Paferiki of Dr. Ruffell 
may be perhaps admitted likewife asa variety. This differs 
in the colour of the under parts, inflead of green being of 


Abdominal feuta 166, fubcaudal feales 


a cinereous pink colour, elegantly freckled with very numer: 
ous minute black and yellowifh dots; the margin of the 
ictita being edged with dull yellow; the {kin of the neck 
alfo, when the animal is irritated, exhibits by the dilatation 
of the fin on that part, a beautiful variegation of black 
and white recticular marks, which do not appear at other 
times. ‘This creature is reprefented as of a ferocious nature, 
hiffing violently, and {napping at any thing oppefed to it, 
but producing no other effect by its bite than that of tempo« 
rary pain in confequence of mere punture. 

Coruser Nasutus. Serpens viridis, ore acuminato ex 
Fava, ypidio fpecies, Seba. 

Whether this be diftin& from the former is uncertain; the 
head is fomewhat larger in proportion, and the body lefs 
flender: in other refpeéts it very nearly correfponds. he 
length is about three feet. This fnake according to Seba is 
a native of Java. 

Linearus. Blue-green, with three or five brown linear 
ftripes, the middle one broadeft. Coluber lineatus, Linn. 
Serpens ceilonica lineis fubfufcis, Seba. 

This fnake is a native of India, and is commonly about 
three feet in length. The general colour is pale blueifli 
green above, with a golden glofs, and is marked throughout 
the whole length by five longitudinal narrow bands, or {tripes 
of dufky brown or greenifh. In young fpecimens there are 
rarely more than three ftripes. The form of this fnake is 
long and flender, with the head fmall, the abdomen flattifh, 
and the tail long and thin. 

Jacurarrix. Whitifh, with three blackith ftripes, the 
middle one broadeft. Coluber jaculatrix, Linn. Serpens 
Americana xequipiles dida, Seba. 

Refembles lineatus, but is {maller; the general colour 
whitifh tinged with blue, and marked by three longitudinal 
ftripes of black or deep brown, of which that in the mid- 
dle is broadeft. This appears to vary in colour, that des 
{cribed by Seba being yellowihh inftead of white. The ab- 
dominal fcuta are 163 in number, the fubcaudal feales 77. 
This kind inhabits Surinam, and is confidered as a harmlefs 
animal. 

Sipirans. Blueifh, with five dufky lines, and the head 
fpotted. Coluber /ybilans, abdominal {cuta 166, fubcaudal 
{cales too. 

This, like the laft, refembles coluber lineatus, being 
marked, as in that fpecies, with five dufky ftripes, the mid- 
dle one of which is the broadeft, and is nearly black, with 
a whitifh {peck on each of the feales. The head is ovate, 
covered with large fcales, and marked wi.h feveral oblong, 
blue, fubangulated fpots, with black edges; and the tail is 
very long and flender. ‘This animal is of confiderable fize, 
fometimes meafuring four feet in length; it is a native of 
Afia, and is efteemed harmlefs. 

Sirura. Grey, with a longitudinal dufky band, bound- 
ed on each fide by a black line. Coluber fitula, abdominal 
{cuta 236, fubcaudal feales 45. Deferibed by Haffelquilt 
as a native of Egypt. 

Saurira. Brown, with three blue-green ftripes. Co- 
luber faurita, abdominal fcuta 156, fubcaudal fcales 121. 

This is the ribbon fnake of Catefby, a {pecies about three 
feet in length, and very beautiful. The general colour is 
brown above, with three moderately-broad longitudinal 
blueifh-green ftripes; the head is rather {mall and fomewhat 
pointed, the body flender, and the tail thin. Catefby repre- 
fents it as.an animal extremely {wift in its motions; it inhas 
bits Carolina and many other parts of North America, fre- 
quents trees, and is perfe&tly innoxious, i 

Virratus. Whitith, with three black ftripes, the mid« 
dle one very narrow ; abdomen white, with the edges of the 

US) feuta 
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{feuta brown. Coluber vittatus, abdominal feuta 142, fub- 
caudal feales 78. Linn. Coluber de terragona, Seba. 

The length of this kind feldom exceeds thirty inches; the 
colour is whitifh, tinged with blue, and marked along the 
whole length of the back by three black or dark brown 
ftripes, the middle one of which is the narroweft ; between 
this and the principal longitudinal ftripe on each fide is a 
pair of extremely narrow or linear ftripes, which are gradu- 
ally loft after paffing fome diftance down the back. The 
head is rather fmall; of an elongated form, covered with 
large fcales, and marked with black variegations ; the tail is 
of moderate length, flender, and gradually tapering to a 
point. This fnake is a native of South America, and is not 
of the poifonons tribe of f{crpenis. 

Monitis. Whitith, with broad brown bands, and three 
fpots on the neck. Coluber monilis, abdominal fcuta 164, 
fubcaudal feales 82. Linn. 

A native of South America. This isa {mall {pecies mea- 
furing about a foot and half in length; the colour whitith, 
banded throughout the whole length with very broad tranf- 
verle brown bars; the head is of moderate fize, whitifh, and 
bordered with brown. 

Scaner. Grey, fpotted with brown, and the fcales ca- 
rinated by a rifing point. Coluber fcaber, abdominal feuta 
228, fubcaudal feales 44. Linn. Rauhe natter, Merrem. 

Length about eighteen inches, the form rather flender ; 
head {mall, and marked at the back of the neck witha few 
tran{verfe ftreaks; the fpots on the back are fomewhat 
rhomboidal, of a brown colour, lighteft in the centre, and 
difpofed in a triple feries. This {nake is a native of India. 

Mauerus. Brown, with two black dorfal lines, fides 
tran{verfely banded with black, and the abdomen black. 
Coluber maurus, abdominal feuta 152, fubcauidal fcales 66. 
Linn. Syit. Nat. A native of Algiers. 

Jucuraris. Black, throat fanguineous. Haflequift. 
Defcribed as a native of Egypt; the abdominal feuta are 
4195, and the fubcaudal feales 102. 

Coccinevs. Black, with the back yellow, fpotted with 
red, and the abdomen pale. Co/uber coccineus, abdominal 
feuta 175, fubcaudal fcales 35. Gmel. 

Length about two or three feet, form rather flender, with 
the head {mali, the ground colour black, with about twenty- 
three fubovate {pots of bright red, with the fpaces between 
yellow, This is a native of South America. 

Canpipus. White, with large ovate brown dorfal fpots. 
Coluber candidus, abdominal icuta 220, fubcaudal feales 50. 
Linn. Serpens afculapit brafilienfis, Seba. ; 

General colour milk-white, marked throughout with a 
row of deep brown ovate patches; the head is brown, and 
covered with large fcales; tail of moderate length, gradu- 
ally tapering to the extremity. This is a native of South 
America. 

Nesuxatus. Clouded with fufcous and cinereous, be- 
neath varied with white and brown. Coluber nebulatus, Linn. 
Weigel. Abh. Hall. Cerafles nebulatus, Laurentt. 

A native of America. This is of a moderate fize, mea- 
{uring about two feet in length; the head is rather large in 
proportion, and covered with feales of confiderable fize ; 
body rather flender, and the tail tapering rather faddenly 
from the body. The colour is yellowith brown, clouded 
with irregular deep-brown, or blackifh variegations difpofed 
fomewhat in the form of bands, and nea'ly furrounding the 
body. 

Papera. White, with blackifh dorfal fpots, conne&ed 
by a line and lateral fpots. Coluber padera, abdominal {cuta 
198, fubcaudal fcales 56. Linn. A native of India. 

Avusrrarasiz. Blackilh brown, {peckled with yellow; 


f{cuta very narrow, and the abdomen clouded with brown and 
yellow. Auffralafian fnake, Shaw Gen. Zool. White's 
Journ. New South Wales. 

This isa large fnake, meafuring nine or ten feet in length, 
and being rather flender in proportion; the colour above 
deep or blackifh brown, variegated with numerous yellow 
{pecks, arifing from the circumftance of the middle of every 
{cale being marked with an ovate yellow fpot.- On the fides 
of the body many of the fcales are yellow on one half and 
black on the other, and by degrees appear more tinged with 
yellow as they approach the abdomen, which is clouded with 
a mixture of brown and yellow; the head is {mall, and co- 
vered in front with moderately large fcales; the teeth rather 
large, and unaccompanied, fo far as can be afcertained from 
oN dried {pecimens hitherto examined, by any poifonous 

angs. 

Scuocxart. Cinereous brown, with a double white lon- 
gitudinal band each fide; abdomen whitifh; throat yellow- 
ifh, and fpeckled with brown. Coluber fcheckari, abdominal 
feuta 180, fubcaudal feales 114. 

Defcribed by Linnzus after Forfkal, as being about a 
cubit and a half in length, and the thicknefs of a finger; 
the colours as above defcribed, except that, as the fnake 
advances in age, a narrow ftripe, compofed of {mall whith 
fpots, is obfervable down the middle of the back. The 
head is ovate, obtufe, and covered with large fcales, and the 
tail about a third of the whole length. A native of the 
woody parts of Arabia. 

Hoetuiex. Entirely red. Forfk. Forfkal defcribes this 
asa native of Arabia, It is about a foot in length ; the bite 
of chis fnake is faid to caufe an inflamed tumour, and its 
breath to excite an itching in the fkin. 

Recin#. Violaceous brown; beneath white, with a 
f{emi-orbicular brown {pot on.each alternate {cuta. Coluber 
regine, abdominal fcuta 137, fubcaudal fcales 70. Linn. 
Weigel. Abh. Der. Hall. &c. 

Length twelve inches; the tail is of a moderate length, 
and rather flender, and the feales beneath are plain. A na- 
tive of India, and confidered, by fome writers, as an inha- 
pitant likewife of America. 

Cyaneus. Deep blue, beneath cinereous. Coluber cy- 
aneus, abdominal feuta 119, fubcaudal fcales 110. Lion. 
Anguiculus furinamenfis cyaneus, Seba. 

This is a {mall ipecies; the head is of a moderate fize, 
rather long, and covered with feales of a large fize; tail 
long, and tapering gradually to a point. Inhabits South 


' America. 


Exovetus. Blueifh-grey; head oblong and flattith ; 
lips and throat white. Coluber exoletus; abdominal fcuta 147, 
fubcaudal feales 132. Natrix exoletus, Laur. Amph. p. 75. 

Inhabits South America and India. he length ts three 
feet; the fcales on the body are obtufe, and arranged in 
eleven rows; the head oblong and flattifh; tail flender, a 
foot in length, and pale beneath 

Duara: Coppery-grey, with the edges of the feales 
whitifh ; beneath white. Coluber dhara, abdominal. feuta 
235, fubcaudal feales 48. 

The length of this fnake exceeds a cubit ; the thicknefs 
lefs than a finger. The head is ovate, obtufe, and covered 
with large fcales, of which thofe in the middle between the 
eyes are larger than the rc. A native ot Arabia. Fork. 

Tyria. Whitith, with a-triple ferics of rhomboidal 
fpots. Coluber tyria, Linn. Deferibed by Hatlelquift as a 
native of Egypt 

Furvius  Fulvous, fpotted with brown, the body an- 
nvlated with black bands. and the tail very fhort. Co/uder 

fulvius, abdominal {outa 218, fubcaudal feales 31. Linn. 
Length 


————— 
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Length about eightcen inches; the head brown above, 
and covered with large fcales. A native of North Ame- 


rica. 
Constricror. Shining black, with the body very long 
and flender. Coluber conflrifor, abdominal {cuta 186, fub- 


caudal feales 92. Linn. “Black fnake, Catefby. Carol. 

' Aceording to Catefby, this is a large and very long {nake, 
fome attaining to the length of fix feet; they are entirely of 
a fhining black colour, and are very nimble and beneficial in 
killing rats, which they purfue with wonderful agility to the 
roofs and all parts of houfes and barns, where rats are able 
to run, and for this fervice are preferved by moft of the in- 
habitants; they are bold and furious, leaping at and biting 
thofe that attack them, though no harm enfues, their bite 
not being venomous; it is commonly faid, in Carolina, they 
will attack the rattle fnakes, and fwallow them. * It is 
certain,”? fays Catefby, ‘* moft or all fnakes will devour one 
another, not only of their own but of all other kinds, which 
I have often feen; one, after a long ftruggle, {wallowing 
another, but little lefs than itfelf.”” 

Sirtaris. Brown, with three blueifh-green bands. Co- 
luber firtalis, abdominal fcuta 150, fubcaudal fcales 114. 
Linn. Defcribed by Kalm as a Canadian [pecies. 

Decorvs. Blueifh-green, with a double lateral band of 
black, and black {pots on each fide the neck. 

A {pecies deferibed by Dr. Shaw, from a {fpecimen in the 
Britith Mufeum. Its habit is flender and flagelliform ; 
lensth about two feet and a half; the colour pale, blueifh, 
‘gilded green, with iridefcent variegations ; beneath paler, or 
more inclining to white; on each fide the body, near the ab- 
domen, a double black ftripe; head longifh, covered with 
large fcales, immaculate, and marked each fide, through the 
eyes, by a broadith black ftripe broken into {pots, and which, 
paffing to fome little diftance along the neck, becomes di- 
vided, and forms the double lateral {tripe before mentioned. 
The eyes ere large: tail very long and flender. 

Domicetra. White, with numerous deep black tranf- 
verfe bands meeting beneath, and a blackifh abdominal line. 
Coluber Domicella, abdomina! {euta 118, fubcaudal feales 
60. Linn. Anguis bioclor elegantiffimus malabaricus, Seba. 

Length about two feet anda half, diameter half an inch; 
the head is {mall, covered with large fcales ; tail rather fhort 
and tapering to.a point. This isa native of India; it is 
faid the ladies in India fometimes carry this {wake in their 
bofoms, and hence Linnzus named it domicella, 

Viripissimus. Bright green; abdomen whitifh, with 
the feuta dilated towards the middle. Coluber viridiffimus, 
abdominal feuta 217, fubcaudal feales 122. 

This beautiful {nake is a native of Surinam. The length 
is about three feet ; head flightly obtufe, of moderate fize, 
covered with very larze fcaly plates; the remainder of the 
upper parts with ovate fcales; the tail is of moderate length 
and flender, The green on the back inclines more or lefs to 
blue or purple in different individuals, and the abdomen in 
fome than in others. It is efteemed a harmlefs {pecies. 

Cursor. Greenifh, with two dorfal ftripes of lincar 
white fpots, and whitith fides and abdomen.—La Coureffe, 
Cepede. Abdominal feuta 185, fubcaudal fcales 105. 

A {pecies deferibed by La Cepede, from a fpecimen in the 
Royal Cabinet at Paris. The iength is near three feet; 
the head is covered with large fcales, the tail of moderate 
length and gradually tapering to the tip. It is faid to be a 
timid animal, and remarkable for the {wiftnefs of its motions. 
This mbabits the ifland of Martinico. 

Aicxanerta. White, fpeckled above with blue, and 
variegated with blue on the abdomen. © Serpens hikkanella 
Americanus, Seba. , i 


A native of South America, where it frequents houfes, 
and is very ufeful in deftroying rats, mice, and other ver- 
min. Ic is about two feet and a half in length, the thick- 
nefs moderate, head oblong, and covered with large fcales, 
tailrather fhort, and gradually tapering. 

Pervatus. Pearl-coloured; head and tail fea-greens 
the former marked by a red fpot. Serpens ex novo Hi/panias 
a Fabro Lynceo. , 

This fnake is about two feet and a halfinlength, and rather 
thick, except towards the tail, where it gradually tapers to 
a flender point; the top of the head is covered with ‘fmall 
feales except about the nofe and between the eyes. Itisa 
native of New Spain. 

Priatruxinus. White, {potted with brown, and an- 
nulated with broad brown zones. Shaw Gen. Zool. 

Defcribed froma fpecimen in the mufeum of Dr. William 
Hunter. It refembles the common fnake C. natrix, but 
the tail is rather more flender in proportion; the head 
is rather large, and ‘covered- with large fcales of a 
black brown colour, elegantly marked with intervening 
{paces of white; the whole animal is about three feet and a 
half in length. 

Arcus. Chefnut-brow, banded with tranfverfe rows of 
ocellated red fpots; beneath yellow. . Coluber argus, L.inn. 
Serpens arabica braffilienfibus iboboboca, and Boiguacu dida ; 
alias argus, Seba. 

The argus f{nake is a large and elegant {pecies, meafuring, 
according to Seba, above five feet in length, and being of a 
moderate thicknefs in proportion. The head is large, flat- 
tifh, covered in front with {mall fcales, and fo very protu- 
berant on each fide at the hind part, fo as to appear heart- 
fhaped. The ground colour is brown, very bkuneally mark. 
ed from head to tail by numerous tranfverfe rows of round 
ocellated red {pots, furrounded by a white iris, and an exe 
terior red one; the abdomen beneath is pale yellow; tail 
moderately flender and tapering to a point. It is a native 
of Arabia, and feems to be confidered as a poifonous 
{pecies, 

; Ocrtratus. Chefnut-brown, with ocellated brown fpots, 
and yellow abdomen. Serpens guineenfis rariffima argus 
di@a, Seba. 

In fize refembles the viper; the head is covered with {mall 
{cales; tail tapers to a moderately flender tip. This, accord- 
ing to Seba, isa native of Guinea, and is a rare {pecies. 

Cuiametva. Blue, the fcales marked with a white fpot, 
body beneath yellow.  Serpens americana chiametla dida, 
Seba. 

A beautiful fpecies about four feet and a half in length, 
found in the Welt Indian iflands. . 
Abdominal feuta 180, fubcaudal feales 
Coluber maculis majoribus brunneisy 
Serpens ame- 


ZEYLONICUS. 
80. Gmel. Gronov. 
Boddaert. Serpens maculata ceylonica, Seba. 
ricanus, Scheuchz. 

Carus. White; the fcales difpofed in fours, black, 
and thickly crowded into patches. Coluber caius, Gmel. 
Coronella catus, Laur. Amph. 

A native of America; it isobferved of this {nake that it 
lies in wait, and fprings upon mice like the cat, whence its 
name. 


Crravinus. White, dotted in the middle with black, 


and branched with black at each end. Gmel. Coronelle 
virginica, Laur. Amph. Inhabits America. 
Tressettatus. Above alternately teffellated with 


black and brown ; beneath black with white unequal {pots 
each fide; head long and fhielded. Gmel. Coronella tef- 


Jellata, Laur, Amph. 
Ruzer. 
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‘Ruger. Bright red with the [pots alternately uniting ; 
“beneath white. Gmel. A doubtful fpecies. 

Moturus. Abdominal plate 248, fubcaudal feales 5g. 
Gmel. 

This kind inhabits South America, and refembles the 
Boa «tribe, but is diftinguifhed by the plates, and large 
{cales on the head, asin the coluber genus. 

Minervz. Glaucous, with a brown dorfal ftripe, and 
three -on the head; abdominal fcuta 238, fubcaudal feales 
go. Linn. 

Length about eighteen inches; thicknefs exceeding that 
of a {wan quill; the colour glaucous, with a broad, longi- 
‘tudinal, brown band down the back, and three longitudinal 
bands on the heads, two of which pafs through the eyes. 
“The head is oblong, ovate, convex, and-{mooth ; the eyes 
large; tail flender, and meafuring about a third of the 
whole length. Defcribed by Linnzus from a f{pecimen in 
‘the mufeum Adolphi Friderici brought from the Eaft 
‘Indies. 

Scutatus. Black; fcuta extremely broad; tail fub- 
‘triangular. Coluber fcutatus, abdominal feuta 190, fub- 
caudal fcales 50. Pallas. 

Refembles the common fnake, coluber natrix ; the length 
‘is about four feet ; colour entirely black, except that the ab- 
domen is marked alternately on each fide with a row of 
fmallifh fquare yellowih-white fpots. The principal 
character confifts in the fcuta being remarkably wide, ex- 
tending on each fide in fuch a manner as to embrace two- 
thirds of the body. This fpecies was obferved by Dr. 
Pallas about the borders of the river Ural ; it is found oc- 
cafionally both in the water and on land. 

Hirrocretpis. ‘Livid, {potted with brown, with a re- 
verfed lunulated or horfe-fhoe mark on the back part of the 
‘head. Coluber hippocrepis, abdominal fcuta 232, fubcau- 
dal feales 94. Linn. Muf. Ad. Fr.. Natrix hippocrepis, 
Laur. 

Length about twelve inches; head of moderate fize, 
marked by a tranfverfe arched brown band between the 
eyes, and a larger horfe-fhoe-fhaped mark on the back of 
the head; abdomen pale ; tail tapering gradually from the 
tip. A native of America. 

Domesticus. Grey, {potted with brown; a bipartite 
black {pot between the eyes. Coluber domefficus, abdominal 
{cuta 245, fubcaudal feales 94. Linn. 

This 1s a native of Barbary, where it appears to be in 
fome degree domefticated, being very common in the houfes 
of the inhabitants, where it is kept to deitroy the {maller 
kind of noxious animals. In its general appearance this 
{nake is allied to the Jaft-mentioned {pecies, and like that is 
perfe€tly harmlefs. 

Dvusius. Abdominal fcuta 141, fubcaudal feales 24. 
Linn. Gron. Muf. Seba. 

Exatsipus. Whitifh with tranfverfe broad fpots mixed 
with black and white. 

CoruBeERr Exatsipus, abdominal fcuta 135, fubcaudal 
feales 42- Gmel. Coluber exalbidus maculis tranfverfis latif- 
Sims ex et albo mixtis. 

Canirinus. Grey, with large oval brown {pots on the 
back, and {mall quadrangular notched fpots on the fides ; 
beneath filky white. Coluber caharinus, abdominal fcuta 
230, fubcaudal feales 82. Forfk. Fn. Arab. 

Inhabits Cahira. Length four feet and a half, and the 
thicknefs that of a finger; the head is flattifh, fub-cordate 
ed, with two pale oblong fcales on the crown, 

Cavamarius. Livid, with tran{fverfe brown bands and 
linear points; beneath teflelated with brown and white. 


Coluber calamarius, abdominal feuta 140, fubcaudal f{cales 22, 
Linn. 

This is a {mall {nake, meafuring about a fpan in length, 
the thicknefs that of a goofe-quill; colour above livid, 
{prinkled with linear dufky fpots, and marked by feveral 
dark narrow tran{verfe bars; the head is very {mall, convex, 
and ovate; the tail fhort and termmating obtufely. This 
{pecies inhabits America. 

Carinatus. Lead-coloured, with large ovate, porous 
feales ; back carinated; abdomen whitith. Coluber carina- 
tus, abdominal feuta 157, fubcaudal feales i115. Linn. 
Muf. Ad. Fr. 

A large fpecies, growing to the length of five or fix feet, 
and of a moderate thicknefs; tail tapering gradually toa 
poiut; tail much carinated, rifling intoa ridge on the top; 
colour deep blueifh brown, or cinereous, inclining to lead- 
colour, paler or whitifh underneath ; fcales very large and 
marked with numerous imprefféd points as if pierced with 
pin-holes. This is reprefented as a harmiefs fpecies ; it in- 
habits North America, and varies in colour. 

Getutus. Blueifk-black, with linear yellow lines on the 
fides and bifid bandson the belly. Coluber getulus, abdomi- 
nal feuta 215, fubcaudal feales 44. Linn. D. Garden. 

Inhabits Carolina, where it frequents moift woods and 
fhady places, and preys on lizards. Length about three 
feet. Ancelegant f{pecies. ~ 

Puicaritis. Livid, with a ftripe of dufky brown con- 
fluent {pots on each fide, the anterior ones ocellated with a 
white pupil. Coluber plicatilis, abdominal f{cuta 131, fub- 
caudal fcales 46. Linn. Amoen. Acad. Ceraffes plicatilis, 
Laur. Amph.  Serpens balifalan-boeket, Seba. 

Length from two to three feet ; the colour brownifh-yel- 
low or livid, with adufky and lateral {tripe of confluent {pots 
immediately above the centre, the anterior ones of which 
have a white dot inthe centre. The abdomen is pale, and 
marked with three or fometimes four rows of fmall dufky 
fpots. The head is covered in front with large feales, 
{nout obtufe ; tail thick and rather blunt. The f{pecimen 
defcribed by Linnzus meafured, as above-mentioned, Jefs 
than three feet, that defcribed by La Cepede, a {pecimen in 
the Mufeum of the king of France, was more than fix feet 
long, from which it appears this fnake is of a large fize 
wien full grown. 

Baraen. Spotted with black and white. Fork. Fn. 
Arab. 

Defcribed by Forfkal asa native of Arabia; it is a foot 
in length and two inches in thicknefs, and is highly poifon- 
ous ; the body {welling to a great fize after being bitten by 
this {nake. 

Hannascu. Entirely black. Gmel. 
a cubit in length, and as thick as a finger. 

Purprurascens. Abdominal fcuta 189, fubcaudal 
fcales 122. Gmel. ; 

Picrus. Abdominal fcuta 172, fubcaudal feales 142. 
Gmel. Boddaert. 

Haye. Black, with oblique bands, and {cales half white. 
Coluber haje, abdominal {cuta 207, iubcaudal feales roy. 
Linn. 

Firft defcribed by Forfkal.. This f{nake inhabits 
Lower Egypt,is of a very large lize, when irritated lifts up, 
and {tretches out its head to bite. 

Purtatus. Bands of the body black with white dots; 
temples {nowy with black {pots ; beneath white with black 
fpots. Coluber pullatus, abdominal feuta 217, fubcaudal 
feales 108. Gmel. A native of Afia. 

Capzacaras. Bluc, with the feales on the fore-part of 

the 


Inhabits Arabia, 


COLUBER. 


the body elongated; thofe behind rhomboidal, and the 
neck tranf{verfely ftriated with black, Coluber caracaras, 
abdominal {cuta 190, fubcaudal feales 125. Linn. Ser- 
pens caracaras brajilienfis fingularis, Seba * 

A {pecies of moderate fize, length two feet and a half; 
the head rather large and oblong; fnout obtufe; from be- 
hind each eyea black ftreak ; colour pale blue, the pofterior 
part of the body tinged with rofe colour ; the feales on the 
fore parts of the animal are of a narrow lengthened form,and 
on the hind parts rhomboid; neck and anterior parts cle- 
gantiy marked by numerous tranf{verfe black lines; tail ra- 
ther long, and gradually tapering to the tip. This {pecies 
inhabits Brafil. 

Srotarus. Glaucous, with two whitifh ftripes, and 
quadrangular tranfverfe brown fpots between. Coluber flo- 
latus, abdominal feuta 143, fubcaudal fcales 76. Linn. 
Laurenti. Seba. 

Deicribed from a fpecimen in the Mufeum Adolphi Fri- 
derici as a poifonous fnake, but it appears erroneoufly fo. 
This {pecies inhabits India. Itis of the middle fize, mea- 
furing from a foot and a half to two feet or more in length. 
The colour is blueifh above, with two rather remote white 
Jines down the back, and a continued feries of brown, tran{- 
verfe, equidiftant zones. ‘The abdomen is pale or white, 


each {cutum being marked on each fide by two {mall {pecks ;, 


the head is covered with large fcales, pale or blueifh above, 
and of moderate fize; tail rather fhort and tapering to ai 
oint. 

: Avrora. Orangecoloured, with the dorfal band and 

abdomen yellow. Coluber aurora, abdominal fcuta 179,. 

fubcaudal feales 37. Linn. Muf. Ad. Fr. Cerafles au- 

rora, Laur Amph. Serpens acontias, &c. Seba. 

Length two feet and a half, and of moderate thicknefs 
in proportion; general colour dull orange, with a broad 
dorfal line of pale yellow; head rather large and covered 
with very large feales; tail rather fhort and tapering to an 
obtufe point. Inhabits South America. 

Paruipus. Grey, fpeckled with brown, and marked 
with a double, interrupted black line on each fide. Coluber 
pallidus, abdominal {cuta 156, fubcaudal feales 96. Linn. 
Amoen. Acad. 

Linneus defcribes this as being a foot and a half in 
length, and the thicknefs of a {wan-quill, with the back 
flightly angulated each fide. The head is roundifh, much 
thicker than the neck and covered with large feales; the 
ground colour pale variegated with fcattered grey {pots and 
points. Inhabits India. 

Oxientaris. Abdominal fcuta 202, fubcaudal feales 
95. Gmel. Boddaert. Vipera vera orientalis, Seba. In- 
habits Eattern countries. 

Ovivorus. Abdominal feuta 203, fubcaudal fcales 73. 
Gmel-. Guinpuajura, Pif. Brafil. 

We only know of this fpecies that the plates and feales 
are as above deferibed, and that the f{pecies-inhabits Ame- 
rica. 

Cencuoa. Head globofe; body whitifh, with tranfverfe 
rhomboidal-brown bands. Coluber cenchoa, abdominal fcuta 
210, fubcaudal feales 124. Linn. -dnguis de cencoatl ame- 
ricanus, Seba. 

A. long and very flender f{pecies growing fometimes to 
the Jength of three. or four feet, and yet {carcely exceeds 
ing the thicknefs of a f{wan-quill. The-head is very large 
and nearly globular, the neck extremely thin.; and the tail. 
remarkably long, meafuring nearly athird part of the whole 
animal, aud gradually tapering to the extremity. The co- 
lour is white. or yellowifh, marked throughout the whole 
upper part from the head to the end of the tail, with nu- 


merous tranfverfe rhomboidal bars, or patches of browa, 
the points ef which defcend on each fide. ~ 

Fracettum. Extremely long, flender, and brown; 
abdomen pale. Coach-whip Jnake, Catefby. 

This {pecies meafures from four to five feet ; or even fix 
feet in length, and is remarkably flender.. Catefby, who 
defcribes this {nake, {peaks of it as an a€tive nimble crea- 
ture, running very fwiftly and being perfectly harmlefs, 
‘yet, fays he, the Indians report, not without gaining 
many profelytes to their filly belief, that it will by a jerk 
of its tail, feparate a nian in two parts.”? This fuake isa 
native of Carolina and Virginia. 

‘Auartutia. Bright blue-green and iridefcent; ab- 
domen pale, with a black ftreak acrofs the eyes. Coluber 
ahaetulla, abdominal feuta 163, fubcaudal feales 150. 
Linn. Amoen Acad. Matrix ahaetulla. Laur. Amph. 
Serpens ornatifima amboinenfis bouguatrora. Seba. Long 
green Borneo Jnake, Petiver. 

The general colour is a bright blue green with a golden 
glofs, and highly iridefcent. The length is from three to 
four feet, and the diameter about three-fourths of an inch ; 
the head is covered above with large f{cales, and the fnout is 
flirhtly elongated, though not pointed; the tail is fome- 
what angular, and of confiderable length. It is an innox- 
ious fpecies, is found in feveral parts of India, and is 
elteemed one of the moft beautiful of the ferpent race. 

Agrstivus. Blue green, flender; fnout obtufe ; abdo- 
men: pale green. Coluber aeflivus, abdominal fcuta 155, 
fubcaudal fcales 144. Gmel. Green fnake, Catetby. 

Long and flender, the general length about three feet ; 
the head is obtufe; colour of the upper parts blue green, 
flizhtly tinged with purple; tail very long and  flender. 
This kind inhabits many parts of North America, where 
it frequents trees and preys on flies and other infeéts. 
Catefby, to whom we are indebted for the above particulars, 
adds, that it is eafily reclaimed from its natural wildnefs, 
becoming tame and familiar, and affirms that fome people. 
carry it in their bofoms. 

Fintrormis. Very flender, black; beneath white. 
Coluber fiiformis, abdominal feuta 165, fubcaudal fcales 
158. Linn. Muf. Ad. Fr. Natrix filiformis, Laur. 

Length about twelve inches, and thicknefs that of a 
goofe-quill; the colour above black, appearing hke a broad 
dorfal ftripe, beneath white; the head is ovate, twice the 
diameter of the body, above black and beneath white ; tail. 
about one-third the whole length, very flender, and fharp- 
pointed.. A native of India. 

Torquatus. Black above, beneath red, with a white - 
collar round the neck. Shaw Gen. Zool. Little black. and. 
red fnake, Edwards. 

A {mall fpecies, lefs than.an earth-worm ; head and up- 
per parts jet black, and glofly ; the head rather large, and» 
covered. with slarge fcales ; eyes flame-coloured.. This is a 
native of Pennfylvania where it inhabits crevices of rocks,. 
old walls, &c, and feeds on infeés. 

Sipepon, Entircly black.or deep brown. 
don, abdominal feuta 144, fubcaudal feales 73. 
A native of North America; defcribed by Kalm. 

Daxsova Snake, Le daboie, La Cepede. 

Defcribed by La Cepede who confiders it as the f{pecies 
which in the kingdom of Juda, and fome other parts of 
Africa, is regarded as a deity, and kept in temples confe- 
crated to. ics worfhip.. This fuperttition is faid by the tra- 
veller, De Marchais, to have arifen trom the following cir- 
cumttance ; the army of Juda being on the point of yield- 
ing to that ot Ardra, it happened that a large ferpent of 
this {pecies made its appearance, which the chief prieft . 

probably. 


Coluber fipe-- 
Linn. 


co.L 


probably knowing it to be innoxious lifted it up in his arms 
and difplayed as a kind of miracle, or at lealt as a propi- 
tions omen, perfuaded the army again to rally, by which 
means a fignal vidtery was obtained, and the animal was in 
copfequence exalted into a divinity. It is faid to arrive at a 
very confiderable fize, and is of a whitifh colour, orne- 
mented on the upper part throughout the whole length 
by 2 triple row of large eval rufous patches bordered with 
black, the head is rather large, and is covered with oval ca- 
rinated feales fimilar to thofe on the reft of the animal. 
The individual defcribed by La Cepede was preferved in the 

Royal Cabinet, and medfured three feet five inches in 
lensth: 

*Brasttran Snake, La brafiliene, La Cepede. 

ength three feet ; head aud body covered with oval ca- 
rinated fcales, fnout terminated by alarge and almo{ perpen- 
cularfcale rounded: at the top, but emarginate at the bot- 
tom for the pafflage of the tongue; upper parts of the ani- 
mal marked with large oval rufous patches bordered with 
black, and in the intervals between the large patches are fe- 
veral much {maller ones of a dufky colour ; fangs very large. 

This is a native of Brafil, and La Cepede believes may be 
about fix feet in length when it has attained its full fize. 

TRIANGULAR-HEADED SNAKE, La iéte triangulaire, La 
Cepede. 

Refembles the common viper in general appearance. 
The colour is greenifh, with {pots of different fhapes on the 
head’ and body, uniting fo as to form a regular band down 
the back; abdomen dufky, edged with white. The head is 
of a more triangular fhape than ufual, and covered with 
imooth fecales, asare likewife the body. Its total length is 
two feet. This kind inhabits the ifland of Euftatia. 

Panruer Snake, Latigrée, La Cepede. 

Allied to the lait; length about eighteen inches; head 
as in the common viper. Colour of the upper parts whitifh, 
rufous, with dufky {pots bordered with black like thofe on 
the fkin of the panther or leopard. The native country 
unknown. 

* The coluber hydrus, and coluber faticaudatus of Linneus, 
are excluded from the above, and wil! be defcribed under 
the article Hyparus, the new genus to which they are 
referred by Mr. Schneider, and which we think it right to 
‘adopt. They are generally diftinguifhed from the co- 
lubrine tribe by having the body flender in front, becom- 
ing gradually thicker, fcaled, and the tail compreffed. See 
Fiyvrnvs. 

CCLUBRARIA Jnfula, im Ancient Geography, aw ifland 
of the Mediterranean fea, near the Baleares. Pliny fays 
that the foil engendered ferpents. It 1s thought to be the 
prefent ifle of Formentera, and the fame with that which 
the Greeks called Opdiufa, from o$is, ophis, a ferpent. It 
lies S. of Yicca, and was inhabited. 

COLUBRINUM Lignum. See Lignum Courvusri- 
NUM, 

COLVEND Cofper- Mine, in Mineralogy, Galway county, 
in Ireland ; the fpecimens of ore found in this mine are very 
beautiful and deferving the attention of mineralogifts and 
colleGtors. See Willimes’s Mineral Kingdom. 

COLVILEE, Caps, in Geography, a cape on the eat 
coaft of New Zealand; lying in S. lat. 36° 26’. E. long. 
194° 27'. This cdpe rifes dire&tly from the fea, to a 

+ confiderable height, and is remarkable for a lofty rock, 

which may be diitinguifhed at a very great diftance. 

From the S. point of this cape the river Thames 

runs in a dire line S. by E., and is no where lefs than 

three leagues broad for the diftance of fourteen leagues 

above the cape, and there it is contraéted into a nar- 
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row flream, but continues the feme courfe through 
a fist country, or broad valley, which hes’ parallel with 
the fea-coaft. On the eaft fide of the broad part of this 
river the land is tolerably kigh and hilly; on the wel 
fide it is rather low, but the whele is covered witii verdure 
and woed, and has the appearance of great fertility, though 
there were in Cook’s voyage, Nov. 1769, but a few fmall 
{pots which had been cultivated. Six leagues within»cape 
Colville, under the eaftern fhore, are feveral fmell iflands, 
which, together with the main, feem toform good harbours; 
and oppofite to thefe, under the wedftern fhore, lie other 
iflands of which, probably, good harbours may be formed. 
The river affords good anchorage, aud is defended from the’ 
fea by a chain of iflands, lying acrofs the mouth of it, and 
on this aceount called by Cook * Barrier Iflands ;?? thefe 
ftretch N.W. and S-E. 10 leagues. The 5. end of the 
chain lies N.E. between two and three leagues from cape. 
Colville; and the N. end hes N.E. 44 leagues from Point 
‘Rodney. “ Point Rodney” lies W.N.W. nine leagues’ 
frem cape Colville, in S. lat. 36° 15'. W. long. 184° 33”. 
The natives, refiding near the river, are not numerous; but 
they are a ftrong, well-made; and a€iive people, and all of 
them paint their bodies with red ochre ard oil from head to 
foot. Their canoes were large and weli-built, and adorned 
with carving. 

COLUMB, Sr. Major, 2 market town of England, in 
Cornwad, in the hundred of Pider; 19 miles N.E. of 
Truro, and 245 W. of Londen. This town had for-fome’ 
years a communication with the fea-coait by means of the 
Columb canal, but which is now filled up and difufed. 
The Mawgan canal was alfo another abortive attempt at 
conduéting a permanent navigation into this elevated neigh= 
bourhood for the conveyance of its China-{tore and potters’ 
clay to the place of fhipping. 

Cotums, St. Minor, a village of Cornwall, in the hun- 
dred of Pider: the fituation of its church fteepie was deter- 
mined in the Government Trig onometrical Survey in 1796, by 
obfervations trom St. Agne’s ftation, diftant. 58,445 feet, 
and. bearing 44° 7” 57” S.W. trom the parallel to the 
meridian of St. Agnes; and from Henfbarrow flation 
diltant 53,942 feet; whence is deduced its latitude 50° 
25’ 21”.0 N. and its longitude 5° 1’ 29.3” or 20™ 5.°9 
W. of Greenwich. 

COLUMBA, in Ornithology, the genus pigeon. Thole 
have the bill ftraight, and deieending towards the tip; the 
noftrils obleng, and helf covered with a foft tumid mem- 
brane. : 

The pigeon tribeis divided into*two families, the firft 
having the tail even at the end, and’ of moderate length 5 
the other cuneated and long. 

* Se@ion. "Tail of moderate length, and even at the end. 

Oenas. Blucifh; neck above gloffy-green; double 
band on the wings and tip of the tail blackifh. Linn. Fn. 
Suec. Oecnas, or Vinago, Aldr. Will. Stock dove, Arct. 
Zool. Holtztaube, Friich. 

The ftock dove inhabits’ Europe and Siberia, frequenting 
rocky places.and rvins in retired fituations. 

Domestics. Cinereous; rump white; band on the 
wings, and tip of the tail blackifh. Lina. Fn. Suec. 
Scopoli. Columba domeftica, Brill. Common pigeon, Ray, 
Albin, &c. White rumped pigeon, Lath. 

The common, or domettic pigeon admits of an infinite 
number of varieties, many of which are remarkable for the 
beauty and elegance of their plumage; the principal varie- 
ties of thefe birds have been minutely regarded by Buffon and 
fome other writers, and are enumerated in the following 
order in the Gmelinian Syftema Nature. = 

IVIA. 


COLUMBA. 


Livia. Stock dove. Wings with a double blackifh 
band, culled by Buffon dit, and by Albin the flock 


dove. 


Saxatitis. Rock pigeon. Quill-feathers fufcous. Co- 
lumba rupicola of Ray. 
Hispanica. Roman pigeon, Cere whitifh and feurfy. 


Columba romana of Briflon. Columba domeftica major, Ray. 
Pigeon romain, Buff. Greater tame pigeon, Willughby. 


Dasyrus. Rough-legged pigeon. Legs rough with 
feathers. Rough footed dove, Wiilughby. Rauchfiifige 
taube, Frifch, 

Cristata. Crefted pigeon. Head crefled; legs hir- 
fute and cinerous. Pigzon huppé, Buff. 

Norwecica. Norway pigeon. Head crefted; legs 
hirfute and fhowy. Briff. 

Barsarica, Barbary pigeon. Area of the eyes naked 


and papillous; a double black {pot on each wing. Pigeon 
de barbarie, Buff. Barbary pigeon, Ray. 

Cucuntata. Jacobine. Feathers of the hind head 
erect, reflected. Columba anglica, or ruffica, Gefn. Pigeon 
aonain, Bull. Facobine, Ray. Zahme /chlagtaube, Fritch. 

Hispipa. Laced pigeon. Down imall, ereG, and dif- 
perfed over the back and wings. Columba crijpa, Aldr. 
Pigeon frife, Buff. 

Tursita. Turbit pigeon. Feathers on the breaft re- 
curvate. Pigeon a cravate, Buff. Turbit, Ray. 

Laricaupa. Shaker pigeon. ‘Tail eredt, many-fea- 
thered, and broad. Pigeon paon, Buff. Broad-tailed /haker, 
Ray. Pfauentaube, Fritch. 


Gyrarrix. ‘Tumbler pigeon. Throws itfelf over and 


over in flight. Pigeon culbutant, Buff. Tumbler, Ray. 


Tummeltaube, Frifch. 

Gaveata. Helmet pigeon. Head and quill-feathers 
of one colour, and different from that of the body. Pigeon 
euiraff2, Buff. Helmet pigeon, Ray. 


Turcica. Turkifh pigeon. | Cere panillous and red, 
Tiirhifche taube, Frifch. Turki/b or Perfian pigeon, Wil- 
lughby. 


Tasectarra. Carrier pigeon. Cere broad, caruncu- 
Jated and whitifh; eye-lids naked. Carrier pigeon, Ray, 
Willughby. 

Gutrurosa. Cropper pigeon. 
grofe gorge, Buff. Cropper pigeon, Ray. 
Fnich, ‘ 

Eguves. Light-horfeman pigeon. PBreaft inflated; cere 
carunculated. Light hor/eman pigeon, Ray. 

Percussor. Smiter pigeon. Strikes its wings vio- 
lently in flight. Smiter pigeon, Ray, Willughby. 


Breaft inflated. Pigeon 
Kropftaube, 


Jusara. Turner pigeon. Crelt hanging down from 
the crown like a mane. Yurner pigeon, Will. 
Macurara. Spot pigeon. White tail and frontal fpot 


of one colour. Spot pigeon, Willughby. 

Monrana. Orbits naked and red; body nifous, beneath 
yellow. Linn, Columba rufa cayennenfis, Brifl. Perdix 
montana, Ray. Mountain partridge, Sloane, Brown, &c. 
Partridge pigeon, Latham. 

This bird, is eight inches and a half inlength. The bill 
isred, witha black tip; the irides red, and furrounded with 
a warty {kin of the fame colour; the upper parts of the 
body are rufous, with a parplifh hue; the under part of 
the neck, with the breait flefh colour; belly, fides, and 
vent, fomewhat rufous; under wing-coverts, quills, and 
tail rufous; legs red, with the claws black. Thofe birds 
inhabit Cayenne; they build in trees which have the 
boughs hanging low, and line their nefts with hair and cot- 
ton, They feed on the berries of the myrtle. Dr. Latham 
fufj ey Ga this {pecies is found ia St. Helena, as a bird 

on, 1X, 


is mentioned in Mr. Andetfon’s catalogue, under the name 
of columba perdix, and which is faid to be very common ia 
that ifland. A kind of pigeon, conceived to be a variety 
of the above, is defcribed by Edwards; the forchead is of 
a clay colour; the head and neck, reddifh purple; back, 
wings, and tail, red brown, with a glofs of copper-colour ; 
the fore part of the neck is reddifh clay colour; breatt, 
belly, thighs, and under tail-coverts, light clay colour; a 
white mark on each fide under the eye, and another at the 
fide of the throat, and juft at the joint of each wing. 

Terraomes. Head, and neck black, with white mar- 
gin. Scop. Tetravid pigeon, Lath. 

The only account we have of this bird, is from the work 
of Scopoli. Aun. 1. p. 125. He informs us it equals 
the red-legged partridge in fize, and that the head and neck 
are black, and encompaffed with a white margin, as in that 
bird. The defcription was taken from a bird living in a 
menagerie. 

Levcocrruara. Blueifh; orbits and crown white. 
Columba leucocephala, Linn. Columba minor, capite albo, 
Ray. Columba faxatilis jamaicenfis, le pigeon de roche de la 
Famaique, Brill. Bald-pate pigeon, Sloane. White crowned 
pigeon, Ar&. Zool. 

Breeds in vaft numbers among the rocks on the coafts of 
Jamaica, St. Domingo, and the Bahama iflancs; and fub- 
filts on the berries of the fweet wood. The length is ten 
inches and a half; the bill red with a white tip; the eyes 
furrounded with a white flcin, the irides yellow; crown of 
the head white, beneath changeable; neck green and blue, 
varied with a glofs of copper; the quill, feathers, and tail 
are brown; the legs red, with grey claws. 

Leucorrera. Orbits naked, and blue; tail feather 
cinereous, with the tips white, the middle ones fufcous, 
Linn. Columba indica, Briff. Brown Indian dove, Fd- 
wards. White winged dove, Brown. Jam. 

This bird is the fame fize as the common turtle, and 
meafures in length eight or nine inches. The bill is defy 
black. A fine blue fin furrounds the eyes, and according 
to the figure in the plates of Edwards, goes on to the bafe of 
the upper mandible. The irides are crimfon ; the forehead, 
cheeks, and front of the neck and brealt, pale rufous brown 3 
hind part of the head and neck dull brown. ‘The upper part of 
the body is dark brown, with a mixture of blue; greater 
wing-coverts the fame, but the outer margins, and tips are 
white. The two middle tail feathers, are the fame colour 
as the back, the reft dull afh, with white tips; legs red, 
with black claws, ‘The white winged dove, inhabits the 
Eaft Indies, and is obferved to flirt up its tail at intervals, 
like the common wagtail. 

Fusca. Fufcous; eyes black; neck and breaft white, 
undulated with black, Jacq. Beytr. 

This is the fize of the turtle, and inhabits Carthagena, ia 
America. Latham confiders it as a variety of the lait. 

Marrinica. Somewhat violaceous; abdomen reddifh ; 
quill feathers-rufous on the inner webs. Columba martinica, 
Lion, Columba violacea martinica, Briff. Pigeon violet de 
la martinique, Bull. Martinico pigeon, Lath. 

About the fize of a turtle ; the length nine inches and a 
quarter; the bilis red, and the eyes are furrounded with 
crimfon tubercles; the head, neck, and upper parts of the 
body, are chefnut gloffed with violet; the under parts of 
the body, more or lefs rufous; the quiils the fame as the 
upper, but on the outer edges only, the inner rufous; the 
tail feathers, the fame on both margins; legs reddifh with 
brownifh claws. Inhabits Martinico. Le pigeun de la 
Martinique of Briffon, and which Buffon calis Le pigeom 
veux de Cayenne, is confidered as a variety or rather the fe- 
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male of the above mentioned bird ; itis of a reddifh brown 
colour, with a collar of \golden violet ; the wings are {pot- 
ted with black; lateral tail feather black at the end, with 
the tip white. Inhabits alfo Martinico- 

Jamaicensis. Purplifhbrown, beneath white ; tail feathers 
blue, terminated by a white line. Columba jamaicenjis, 
Linn. Pigeon de la Famaique, Buff. Columba minor ventre 
tandido, Raii. White bellied pigeon, Lath. White bellied 
dove, Sloane. 

The length of this f{pecies is nine inches, The noftrils 
are much elevated, and form two tubercles at the bafe; the 
top of the head, with the under parts of the neck and body 
are white ; hind part of the neck varied with blue and pur- 
ple; back, rump, and upper tail-coverts, purplifh brown, 
with a light reddith tinge. This bird is found in the favan- 
nas of Jamaica, in the month of January. It feeds on 
berries, frequents trees, and has a mournful note, which is 
fometimes very loud and difagreeable. 

Coronata. Blueifh, above cinereous; orbits black ; 
ereft erect ; fhoulders ferruginous. Gmel. Columba mugiens, 
Scop. Ann. Phafianus criflaius indicus, Brifl. Faifan cou- 
ronné des Indes, Butt. Goura de Ja nouvelle Guinée, Sonnerat. 
Great crowned Indian pigeon, Edwards. 

The erowned pigeon is nearly the fize of a turkey, in 
which particular, it far exceeds any other fpecies of the 
fame tribe. Briffon has placed it with the pheafants, and his 
example is followed in the planches enluminées, but the bird 
poileiles in every refpe&, the manners of the pigeon tribe; 
its noteis cooing and plaintive like thofe birds, only louder in 
proportion. We aretold, the mournful notes of thefe birds, 
alarmed the crew of Bougainville very much, when they 
touched in their voyage at one of the iflands they inhabit, 
as they miltook it at firft for the cries of the human f{pecies. 
The crowned pigeon, we are affured by Scopoli, has. been 
known to build its neft and lay eggsin Europe, though the 
young were not hatched ; they made a neft on trees in the 
menagerie, where they were kept, compofed of hay and 
ftalks. The feraale it is obferved never fat, but ftood upon 
the eggs, and it is fuppofed by Scopoli, that it mu{t be 
from this caufe alone, thefe eggs proved abortive. Ia the 
Ealt Indies, they are occafionally kept in court yards like 
other domeltic poultry. 

Cristara. Reddifh brown, crefted; under fide, head, 
and neck, black ; back and tail green; front with fix very 
long, erect feathers. Columba criffata, Gmel. Le zouloul 
de Malacca, Sonnerat. Uncommon bird from Malacca, Phil. 
Tranf. Lefer crowned pigeon, Lath. F ‘ 

The bill of this {pecies is conical and rather bent; the 
eolour black, except the under mandible, which is yellow 
at the bafe. On the fore part of the head, are fix very 
Jong black briflly hairs, which itand upright, and may be 
depreffed or elevated by the bird at pleafure ; on the back 
part of the head, isa creft of a gilded red colour, compofed 
of -hard and ftill feathers, The {pace between the two 
crefts is white, forming a band acrofs the head. ‘The eyes 
are encircled with {tiff white feathers. The legs are yellow ; 
the toes are feparated at their origin, and the hind claw is 
deftitute of a claw. Size of the common pigeon, A 
variety of this bird, formerly in the Leverian Mufeum, mea- 
fured ten inches in length: the bill was yellowith, with the 
tip black ; the back part of the head, crefted as in the 
former ; the forehead white, pzffing backwards on each fide 
beneath the creit; the eyes were {urrounded with feathers 
of a reddith colour, which paffed backwards in a point ; the 
head and neck were dark reddith brown; breait, belly, and 
vent, violet black; wings fine reddifh brown; back, rump, 
aad tail, dull brownifh green; tail coverts long and falling 


over the tail; legs reddifh yellow, with black claws. The 
hiftory of this laft bird is unknown, but it is confidered as a 
variety, or perhaps a fexual difference. 

Pompapora. Green; wings purplifh, quills black ; chin 
and throat yellow. Gmel. Pompadour pigeon, Lath. Gene 
Syn. Brown. Illuftr. Yellow-faced pigeon, Brown (fem). 

The pompadour pigeon is a native of India, and appears 
to be moft common in the ifland of Ceylon. Itis con- 
ftantly feen on trees, and for the moft part on thofe known 
by the name of Waringin groihebria, on the berries of which 
it delights to feed. They are fhot by Europeans, who 
efteem them excellent eating; the natives take them with 
bird-lime. The fize is lefs than that of the common turtle 5 
the back, brealft, and belly, are pale green ; the wing-coverts 
of a fine pompadour colour; tail green ; and legs red. The 
female 1s paler, -and has the wing-coverts the colour of the 
body. Thofe birds are common in the country about Ben- 
gal, where they are called coucla; itis faid to have a whift- 
ling note, refembling that of the thrufh. 

Eryrurorrers. Bleck; eye-brows, and front whites 
neck above, fhoulders aud wing-coverts garnet colour ; tail 
from the bafe to the middle cinereous ; legs brown. 

Length nine inches anda half; tail two inches and a half 
long and even at the tip; legs brown. 

This inhabits the ifland of Eimeo. Another bird much 
refembling this, and fuppofed to be the female, was met 
with at Oczahate; the forehead, throat, front of the neck 
and brealt, were white, the hind part of the neck dufky ; 
over the eye a ferruginous ftreak, pafiiag a little down- 
wards on each fide ef the neck; the back dufky black ; 
belly dufky ; quills and tail blackifh. Another analogous 
kind, found in the South Sea iflands, is of a reddifh black 
colour, with the breaft, and eye-brows white, and the 
legs red. 

AxpicsPriLLa. Green; crown hoary; fides of the neck 
chefnut with a+ golden glofs; greater quill feathers and 
tail black. Columba ajbicapilia, Gmel. Le pigeon vert & 
téte grife d’ Antique, Sonnerat. Grey headed pigeon, Lath. 

A native of the ifle of Panay. Its fize is equal to that 
of the common pigeon: the bill dull red with the irides 

yeilow 5 the leffer quill feathers are green, with a metallic 
lots and on the arm-pits is a femi-circular {pot, half grey, 
and half green; the legs are dull red. 

Inpica. Body purple; fhouiders green; cap blueifh. 
Columba indica, Linn. Palumbus amboinenfis. Le pigeon 
ramier d’amboine, Brill. Green winged pigeon, Lath. 

Size of the turtle; the bill fearlet and ten inches in 
length; noftrils blucifh ; forehead white, with a ftreak of 
the fame through the eye. The fides of the head, neck, 
and brealt is reddifh, the hind part deepeft ; upper part of 
the back and wing-coverts green gold, glofled with cop- 
pery ; ridge of the wing {potted with white; lower part of 
the back, ramp, and upper tail-coverts reddifh brown 3 
quills brownifh, and rufous next the bafe ; tail three inches 
long ; two middle tail feathers black; the reft cinereous, 
with the tips black ; legs red, with black claws. A native 
of Amboina. Jacquin deferibes a variety of this bird, 
having the quills and tail feathers green ; wing-coverts vio» 
Jet ; and the rump and vent blue. 

Purpurata. Green; cap {carlet ; vent fulvous; head, 
neck, and collar white. Columba purpurata, Gmel.  Pur- 
ple-crowned pigeon, Lath. r i 

A general inhabitant of the iflands in the Pacific ocean, 
and fabject to confiderable variations in the colour of its 
plumage. ‘I'he natives of Tongo Taboo call it durukuru, 
thofe of Otaheite Oopa, and Oopara. It lives on the 
banana, andis ealily tamed. 
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Jamsos. Green; front red; breaft white. Columba 
Jjambu, Gmel. Pooni jamboa, Marfd. Yamboo pigeon, Lath. 

Rather fmaller than the common dove ; the bili is yellow, 
the fore part of the head of a deep pink, refembling the 
colour of the bloffoms of the jamboo, whence its name of 
jamboo pigeon ; the back, wings, and tail are green, with 
the breaft and crop white; the eyes are vellow, and from 
the orbits to the breaft extends a white ilreak, edged on 
one fide with green, and on the other with pmk. ‘This is 
2 native of Java, and feeds chiefly on berries. 

Rusricaritia. Violet-black; cap and orbits of the 
eye naked and red; neck, upper part of the back, and 
breaft greyifh. Columba atricapilla, Gmel. Le pigeon 
violet a téte rouge d’ Antique, Soun. Red crowned pigeon, 
Lath. 

Found in the ifle of Panay by M. Sonnerat. his bird is 
the fize of the jacobin pigeon. The bill is grey. At the 
bafe of the upper mandible is a flcfhy membrane of a bright 
red colour entirely encircling the eye; legs grey. : 

Purpurea. Green; head and neck purplifh; breait 
fulvous ; vent féarlet. Columba purpurea, Gmel. Purple 
pigeon, Brown, Lath. 

Size of the common wood-piceon. The front is pale 
green; breaft orange; back, {capulers, and belly light 
green; quilis dufky. A native of Java where it is called 
goan. 

; Eimensis. Greenifh brown; front, collar, and be- 
neath vinaceous; crown and neck abeve brown; double 
band on the breaft purple and white. Columba eimenfis, 


Gmel. Purple breafled pigeon, Lath. Inhabits the ifland 
of Eimeo. Length fourteen inches. ' 
Vernans. Green, beneath yellow, outer margin of the 


wing pale yellow. Columba vernans, Linn. Gmel. Le 
pigeon vert de Philippines, Buff. Columba madera fpatana, 
Raii Syn. Le pigeon vert male de l’ifle de Lugon, Sonnerat. 
Parrot pigeon, Lath. 

Inhabits the iflands of Manilla and Panay. The female 
is of a. greenifh-grey, and greenifh yellow beneath. The 
fpecies is rather larger than the turtle. 

Aromatica. Green-olive; back bay-colour; double 
bar on the wings yellowifh and black ; quill feathers black, 
with yellow edges. Columba aromatica, Gmel. Columba 
viridis amboinenfis, Brifl. Pigeon vert d’ Amboine, Buff. 
Aromatic pigeon, Lath. 

Size of the common turtle; length ten inches and a half. 
The bill is greenifh ; crown grey ; tail beneath black at the 
bafe, and at the tip whitifh; legs grey or red. A native 
of Amboina. 

St. Tuomar. Green; vent yellow; bill curved, blue, 
and red at the bafe. Columba viridis 8. Thome, Briff. A 
wild pigeon from St. Thomas’s ifland, Will. Ray. St. Tho- 
mas’s pigeon, Lath. 

The fize of the common pigeon; the eyes are black, fur- 
rounded by blue orbits, with the wings and tip of the tail 
brown. Inhabits the ifland of St. Thomas. 

Curvirostra. Green; beneath yellowifh ; vent white; 
back and fhoulders bay; wings with two yellow bars; 
middle tail feathers green; lateral ones cinereous with a 
black band. Columba curvirofira, Gmel. Hook billed pi- 
geon, Lath, . 

Inhabits the ifle of Tanna in the South Seas; the bird, 
{uppofed to be the female of this fpecics, differs from the 
male in haviog the back and fhoulders green, and the under 
tail-coverts, together with the vent white. 

Tannensis. Green; wing-coverts {potted with white ; 
fecondary quill feathers edged with yellow at the tip. Lath. 

Deferibed from a drawing in the pofleffion of fir Jofeph 
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Banks. The bird is eleven inches in Iength, and inhabits 
the ifle of Tanna. This is, perhaps, only a variety of 
the lait. 5 

CyanocrrHAta. Vinaceous-brown; head and throat 
blue, with a white band between the eyes. Columba cyan- 
ocephala, Linn, Turtur jamaicenfis, Briff. Tourtelle de la 
Famaique, Buff. Turtle dove from Famaicay Albin. Blue- 
headed turile, Lath. 

A native of the ifland of Jamaica, Cuba, and. other warm 
parts of America. Size of the common pigeon. 

Pacirica. Back greenifh brown; head, neck, breatt, 
and abdomen cinereous white; tail blackifh. Columba pa- 
cifica, Gmel. Ferruginous vented pigeon, Lath. : 

The length of this {pecies is thirteen inches and a half; 
the noftrils are gibbous, the throat whitifh; breaft vinace- 
ous, and the legs either red or brown. It is a native of the 
Friendly Iflands. A variety of this fpecies has the head, 
neck, breaft, and belly whitifh; back, wing-coverts, and, 
tail greenifh, and the bill gibbous at the bafe. This inha- 
bits Otaheite and Tongataboo. 

Mexicana. Fufcous, orbits fearlet; breaft and tip of 
the wings white. Columba mexicana, Briff. Pigeon du 
Mexique, Buff. Cehoilolt, Ray. Mexican pigeon, Lath. 

A native of Mexico ; the irides are black ; the legs red. 

Naevia. Above fufcous, fpotted with black ; beneath 
pale fulvous; under tail-coverts, and beneath the wings, 
cinereous. Columba naevia, Gmel. Oenas mexicana, Brill. 
Hoilotl, Ray. Black fpotted pigeon, Lath. 

Inhabits the fame country as the laft, and frequents 
woods; fize of the common pigeon. 

Hoirort. Rufous purple; lefler wing-coverts white ; 
bill and legs fearlet. Columba hoilotl, Gmel. Columba mon- 
tana Mexicana, Briff. Hoiloil, Ray. White-/bouldered pi- 
geon, Lath. Inhabits the mountainous parts of Mexico. 

CarruLea. Blue; beneath, bill, legs, and wing-co- 
verts red. Columba caerulea, Gmel. Columba caerulea 
mexicana, Brill. . Flacahoilotl, Ray. Blue pigeon, Lath. 

Size of the domeftic pigeon; and an inhabitant of 
Mexico. 

Patumsus. Cinereous: tzil feathers black on the 
poftcrior part ; primary quill feathers whitifh on the outer 
edge; neck on each fide white. Columba palumbus, Linn. 
Le pigeon ramier, Buff. Colombo Jaffaiuolo, Cetti. Ringel 
tauben, Gunth. Ring pigeon, Lath. 

Inhabits the woods of Europe and Siberia, and builds its 
nelts on trees. : 

4inea. Legs feathered halfway down; beak and legs 
greenith ; body brafly. Columba enea, Linn. Palumbus mo- 
luccenfis, Brill. Pigeon ramier des molugues, Bul. Nutmeg 
pigeon, Lath. 

Inhabits the Molucca iflands, and feeds on the nutmeg : 
its fize is equal to that of the ring-pigeon. A variety of 
this {pecies is defcribed by Sonnerat, under the title of 
Pigeon cuivre mangeur de mufcade, and which appears to have 
been found in New Zealand; another variety has been 
met with at Amfterdam ifland, where it is called Orooda 


Ana. Body white; primary quill-feathers and tip of the 
tail black. Columba alba, Gmel. Le pigeon blanc mangeur 
de mufcade, Sonner. Voy. White nutmeg-pigeom, Lath. 

This bird inhabits New Guinea, and is defcribed by Son- 
nerat, who mentions its feeding on nutmegs, obferving, that 
it is probably only the outer fkin which ferves them for 
nourifhment, as the nut itfelf is voided whole, and fo little 
altered, that, after pafling through the organs of digeftion, 
it is not rendered lefs fit for vegetation ; and hence it hap- 
pens, that thofe birds flying from one ifland to another, di!= 
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perfe, and fow the feeds of thofe valuable plants in every 
part they frequent. A varicty of this fpecies having the 
tail white inftead of black. 

Gunes. Orbits naked and rufous; wings {potted with 
triangular fpots of white; tail-feathers black at. the tip. 
Columba guinea, Linn. Gmel. Pigeon de guinée, Buff. Le 
tourterclle du cap de bon efpérance, Sonner. Triangular fpoited 
pigeon, Edwards, Lath. 

Inhabits the rocky parts of Africa, and ts ia particular 
common about the Cape of Good Hope. The fize is that 
of the wood-pigeon ; its bill is brown, irides yellow; bead 
and neck cinereous, upper parts glofled with violet and pur- 
ple; rump and belly white. 

Carisxa. Blueith; abdomen whité; head, lower part 
of the neck, and breaft purplith; tail fafciated tranfverfely 
with black. Columba caribea, Gmel. Columba cauda fafcia 
notata, Ray. Ring-tail pigeon, Lath. 

A bird the fize of the ring-pigeoa, and which is found in 
all the woods of the Caribbee iflands. It is in great efteem 
for food, each bird felling for the table at the price of a 
dollar. In Jamaica it is frequently called the mcuntain 
pigeon. A fuppofed variety of this bird is defcribed by 
Jacquin, which has the tail cuneated, the orbits bare of 
feathers, and yellowifh, and the body blueifh; the tail of the 
laft-mentioned bird is as long as the body, and is deftitute of 
the black band fo confpicuous in the ring-ta:l pigeon. We 
conceive this ought fearcely to be cenfidered as a mere 
Varicty. 

Zearanpica. Red; abdomen white; rump blue; tail 
black. Columba nove feclandie, Gmel. New Zealand pigeon, 
Lath. 

A native of New Zealand, obferved by the Englifh cir- 
cumnavigators, in Dufky bay, where the inhabitants call it 
HHagarréroo. The length of this bird is eighteen inches, 
The bill and irides are red; quill-feathers dufky; vent 
blueifh. 

Brunnea. Cap, neck above, back, and wing-coverts 
brown ; breaft, neck beneath, and the rump fhining green. 
Lath. Inhabits New Zealand; the bill and legs are fan- 
guineous. 

Cuatcopters. Brown-cinereous, edged with rufous; 
front and chin white; a bifid copper-gold band acrofs the 
wing, and-a black one near the tip of thetail. Columba 
shalcoptera, Lath. Ind. Orn. Bronze-winged pigeon, Phil. 
Bot. Bay. 

This beautiful bird is a fpecies recently difcovered, and 
was firlt defcribed by governor Phillips, in his account of 
Botany bay. It is the fize of the common wild pigeon, and 
appears to be found chiefly in Norfolk ifland. The moit re- 
markable charaéter of the bird is the rich band of coppery- 
gold acrofs the wings; a few fpots of the fame colour oc- 
curs alfo oo the leffer wing-coverts. Its bill and legs are 
red; quil!-feathers brown, beneath rufous; the two middle 
tail-feathers brown, the reft pale lead colour. 

Mapacascarisensis. Legs feathered; tail violaceous ; 
body blue-black. Columba madagafcarienfis, Linn. Le 
Jeouningo, Buff. Pigeon ramier bleu de madagafear, P\. En). 
Madagafcar pigeon, Lath. 

The length of this {pecies is ten inches and a half; its fize 
that of the common pigeon. ‘The bill and legs are red; the 
eyes placed in a bare reddifh fin; the feathers on the neck 
are narrower than the others, and have a mixture of afh. 

Austaratis. Green; abdomen, vent, and thighs {potted ; 
fhoulders viol-t. Calumba auffralis, Linn, Palumbus viridis 
madagafcarenfis, Brifl. Pigcon ramier verd de madagafcar, 
Buf. Madaga/car pigeon, Lath. 

AL native of Madagafcar. Length twelve inches; bill 
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lead colour; eyes and legs fanguineous; pofterior part of 
the abdomen and thighs fpetted with black, Perhaps a 
variety of the Jaft. 

Francie. Blue; orbits naked; rump and tail red; 
feathers of the neck long, narrow, and pointed at the end, 
Columba francie, Gmel. Le pigeon hollandais, Sonnerat. 
Hackled pigeon, Lath. 

This bird confiderably exceeds the ring-pigeon in point 
of fize. The bill and irides are crimfon ; the feathers of the 
head, neck, and breaft are long, narrow, pointed, of compa& 
texture, and with a highly polifhed furface. It inhabits the 
ifle of France, and is never eaten, the flefh being reputed 
poifonous. 

Macutara. Deep green; body above fpotted with 
whitifh; belly blackith; tail black, with the tip ferru~ 
ginous. Columba maculata, Gmel. Spotted green pigeon, 
Lath. 

Defcribed by Dr. Latham from two fpecimens, one in the 
colleGtion of general Davies, the ether in that of fir Jofeph. 
Banks. The length is twelve inches. The bill black, with. 
the tip yellow; the general colour is dark green, with a. 
gloffy furface; the head and neck darker than the reit. 
The feathers of the neck are long and narrow ; every feather 
of the wings and fcapulars are marked with a pale cinereons- 
white, and fub-triangular {pot ; the quill-feathers are black, 
with the tip cinereous ; the legs are brown, and are covered 
half way down with downy feathers. ‘The native place of- 
this fpecies is unknown. ; 

Nicosarica. Tail white; body black; wings blue; 
back fhining green; feathers of the neck long. Columba 
nicobarica, Lina. Gmel. Pigeon de nincombar, Bulf. Nicobar 
pigeon, Albin. 

This is one of the moft {plendid of the pigeon tribe. Its. 
fize is that of the common pigeon; the bill is dufky; the 
irides hazel; head, neck, brealt, belly, and thighs, and. 
under tail-coverts dark blueifh-purple ;. the feathers on the 
neck are long and pointed, and with the upper parts of the- 
wings are of the fineft green colour, gloffed with the moft 
vivid hues of red, blue, copper, or golden. The tail and 
upper ceverts are white; legs reddifh. ‘he female is diftin- 
guifhed by the plumage being lefs brilliant and glofly, and: 
in having the pointed feathers of the neck fhorter than in the 
male. Thofe birds inhabic the ifle of Nicobar. 

Sreciosa  Ferruginous; tail blackifh ; neck and breaft 
varied with rufous, white, and purple undulations. Columba: 
Speciofa, Gel. Le pigeon ramier de Cayenne, Buff. Le 
ramiret, lb. Scallop-necked pigeon, Lath. 

Rather larger than the common turtle. The bill is red, 
covered with a.white cere; the head ferruginous ; neck and- 
breait varied with rufous white and purple, each feather 
being rufous, with a white mark, and the margin blue, 
gives the whole plumage in this part a beautiful undulated_ 
appearance; the back and wings are ferreginovs; quills 
darker than the reft; tail dufky black, and rounded; the 


legs red. ‘The female is: marked in the fame manner as 
the male, but is much duller in colour. A native of- 
Cayenne. 


Turrur. :Tail-feathers white at the tip; black grey 
breait flefh-colour ; on each fide of the neck a patch of 
black feathers, white at the tip. Columba turtur, Linn. 
Turtur auritus, Ray. Palumbus turtur, Klein. Tour 
terelle, Buff. Tortora, Zinnan. Common turtle, Penn. 

The turtle is a general inhabitant of Europe, China, 
and India, and appears to be moft frequent in Turkey and- 
the fouthern parts of Ruffia, and in the rocky country be- 
yond the lake Baikal. In England thofe birds are not un- 
common during the {ummer, but it is only in this feafon aa 

they 
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they are obferved with us, for they arrive late in the fpring, 
and depart in autumn. They build on the highett trees in 
thick and deep foretts, and lay two eggs like the other 
kinds of pigeons. 

It is related by baron de Tott, that this bird is highly 
favoured mm the Turkifh dominions, where it is extremely 
pientiful, government allowing a certain rate per cent. on 
the duty impofed on corr that thofe birds may be allowed 
to feed unmolefted. A crowd of them conftantly alight 
on the veflels which crofs the port of Conftanftinople, and 
earry the corn uacovered either to the mills or magazine, 
and the boat-men, never oppofe them. This permiflion to 
feaft on the grain brings them in great numbers, and fami- 
Hiarizes them to fuch a degree, that they are feen ftand- 
ing on the fhoulders of the rowers watching for a vacant 
place where they might fill their crops in turn. The fame 
cultom is mentioned by Sonnini. 

“In the Leverian Mufeum (fays Dr. Latham) is a bird 
fhot in Buckinghamfhire, which differs from the common tur- 
tle in having almoft the whole fide of the neck black, inftead 
of a patch only, and inftead of each feather beng tipped 
with white, there is a round fpot of white on each very near 
the end, giving the fides of the neck a moft beautiful ap- 
pearance.”’ There were three of thofe elegant birds in the 
Leverian Mufeum, including the male, female, and young, 
all which are now preferved in the London Mufeum. 
Thofe we are perfuaded ought rather to be confidcred asa 
diftin& fpecies than a variety of the turtle. Two others, 
confidered as varieties of this bird, are the Portugal dove of 
Albin, and La tourterelle grife de Pifle de lucgon of Sonnerat, 
the firft inhabits Portugal, as its name implies, and is of a 
brown colour, with the fpot on the fide of the neck varied 
with black and white, and the lateral tail feather on the 
outer fide tipped with white ; the other is diftinguifhed prin- 
cipally by having the two middle tail-feathers black, and the 
lateral ones white. This inhabits Manilla. Befides the 
above Dr. Latham defcribes La tourierelle brune dela Chine of 
Sonnerat as a further variety of this bird in his ‘* Synopfis,”’ 
but in the “ Index Ornithologicus,” it is enumerated as a 
fpecies under the name of arientalis. 

Oxientauis. Grifeous brown; feathers on the fides of 
the neck black, with pale cinereous tips; band on the 
wings yellow. Chinefe turtle, Lath. 

A native of China, and of the fize of the common turtle ; 
the bill and irides are red; head, neck, breaft, and back 
dirty brownifh grey, paleft on the breait ; wings brown ; 
rump and tail deep cinereous grey; belly and thighs 
vinous grey ; legs red. 

fEcypriaca. Teftaceous-flefh colour; chia fpotted ; 
the feathers black, and two lobed, truncated and ferrugi- 
nous at the tip. Forfk. Fn. Arab. 

This bird is deferibed by Forfkal, who informs us it 
frequents houfes in Egypt; the bill is black; head violet 
and ficfh-colour ; orbits naked and blueifh ; back cinereous ; 
breafi violaceous flefh-colour; belly and thighs whitith ; 
wings brown; the two ouvtermott tail feathers cinereous at 
the bafe, black in the middle, and the remainder white ; 
the two next on each fide cinereous at the bafe, black in 
the middle, cincreous beneath, and whitifh at the tips, the 
fifth on each fide brown, in the middle pale black, the two 
middle ones wholly brown; legs flefh-colour, 

Surinamensis. Cinereous, beneath white; chin varied 
‘with black and green; bill blue. Columba furinamenfis, 
Gmel. La fourterelle, Sonnerat. Surinam turtle, Lath. 

Length ten inches; the bill long and flender, of a fine 
deep blue without, and red within; and the legs red. The 
Species is thus deferibed by Fermin, who informs us it is a 


common bird in Surinam. It laye eggs twice in a year, 
making its neft in woods on the highett trees; the fleth is 
juicy and delicious. 

Risoria. Above yellowifh, beneath white, witha black 
crefcent on the back of the neck. Columba riforia, Linn. 
Turtur torquatus, Briff. Turtur indicus, Aldr. L.a tourte- 
Gi @ collier, Buff. Indian turtle, Albin. Collared turile, 

ath. 

Exeeeds ten inches in length; the female differs from 
the male in having the colours lefs vivid, and inclining te 
grey. Inhabits India, and the fouthern parts of Europe. 
La tourterelle grife dela Chine of Sonnerat is confidered as 
a variety of this bird; it is of a brown colour, beneath vina+ 
ceous grey ; crown grey ; black crefcent on the neck, above 
{potted with white ; lateral tail-feathers black, {potted with 
white. This kind inhabits China and Madras. 

La tourterelle mulet, turtur hybridus of Briff. is alfo of this 
fpecies ; or, at lcaft, a mixed breed between the common 
and collared turtles. The head, neck, and breaft are vina- 
ceous ; the back dull reddifh afh-colour ; belly, beneath the 
wings, and tip of the tail as in the laft mentioned bird; the 
quills are brown ; legs fanguineous. 

Sinica. Fufcous, fafciated with black; abdomen fome- 
what fanguineous; wings and bill black. Columba fiica, 
Lion. Turtur finenfis friatus, Briff. Tourterelle rayée de 
e Chine, Buff. Dove trom China, Albin. Striated turtle, 

ath. 

This is a native of China, and is the fize of the laft. 
The bill is blueifh afh-colour; the irides white ; crown of 
the head afh colour ; tail palifth brown ; legs red, and claws 
white. 

Srraiara. Orbits and lores. white; body cinercous, 
fafciated with black; beneath rufous. Columba flriata, 
Linn. Turtur indicus firiatus, Brill. Tourterelle rayée des 
Indes, Buff. Barred turtle, Lath. 

Length nine inches and a half; the bill three quarters 
of an inch long, and of a pale korn colour; the noftrils pale 
blue ; irides blue grey. The eyes are placed in a bare 
white fin, which paffes to the noftrils ; forehead, checks, 
and throat pale blue; top of the head and hind head in- 
cline to rufous; upper part of the neck, the back, and 
wing-eoverts are brownifh afh marked with tranfverfe ar~ 
cuated black bands; fides of the neck and body blucifh, 
croffed with blue, black, tranfverfe flender lines; fore part 
of the neck, breaft, belly, and thighs tinged with rofc- 
colour; under tail-coverts white; legs pale red; claws 
brown. : 

This bird is frequent at Malacca and the ifland of St. 
Helena; and is alfo found, according to Jacquin, in South 
America. 

Suratrensts. Grifeous; neck above black ; hind head 
white ; nape banded with rufous; quill-feathers black ; back, 
rump, and tail obf{cure grey. Columba furatenfis, Gmel. La 
tourterelle de Surate, Sonner. 

About ten inches in length. The bill is black; the 
irides and legs red. It is a native of Surat in the Eaft 
Indies. 

Cameayvensis. Grey, beneath white; head fomewhat 
vinaceous; collar beneath black, varied with rufous ; lateral 
tail-feathers half black and half grey. Columba cambayenfisy 
Gmel. La tourterelle grife de Surate, Sonner. Cambayan 
turtle, Lath. 

Defcribed after Sonnerat as a native of Surat, and other 
eae of Cambaya. Its fize is that of the collared 
turtle. 

Viripis. Brafly, fore part of the neck purp'e-violet. 
Columba viridis, Linn, Turtur viridis amboinenfis, at? 
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Le turvert, Buff. La tourterelle a gorge pourprée d’amboine, 
PI.Enl. Green turtle, Lath. 

The length of this bird is feven inches and three quarters. 
The bill is red ; fore part of the head and throat afh-colour; 
the hind head and back part of the neck, back, rump, upper 
tail and wing-coverts, breaft, belly, fides, and thighs green 
gold; ¢gloffed with copper; the greater wing-coverts have 
the outer edges of the feathers at the tip fulphur-coloured ; 
under wing-coverts afh, quills blackith; tail blue-green, 
gloffed with copper; the legs are red, and covered halt their 
length with feathers ; the claws grey-brown, ‘This bird in- 
habits Amboina. 

Mazazarica. Cinereous, beneath white; middle wing- 
coverts with oval {pots ; lateral tail-feather black two-thirds 
their length frem the bafe, the remaining part white. Ca- 
lumba malabarica, Gmel. Tourterelle de-la cote de malabar, 
Sonner. Malabar turtle, Lath. 

A fpecies the fize of the lat, and alfo defcribed by Son- 
nerat. It inhabits the coaft of Malabar. The bill and irides 
are red; the head, back, and wings are of a pale cinereous- 
grey; the neck and breaft grey, tinged with vinaccous ; the 
two middle tail-feathers grey ; the belly white; and legs 
red. 


Menanoceruara. Green; head fomewhat cinereous; 


head blucifh-ath ; hind head black ; chin and throat yellow ; 
vent orange ; fix middle-tail-feathers green ; the outer ones 
on each fide fine crimfon. Columba melanocephala, Zool. Ind. 
Turvert, Buff Tourterelle de Batavia, P|. Enl. Black- 
capped pigeon, Ind. Zool. 

Found in the ifland of Java. The length is nine inches 
and a half; the bill black, fhort, and yellow at the tip; the 
tail.is of a fomewhat cuneated form; and the legs are 
black. 

Javanica. Green ; head and neck vinaceous red; abdo- 
men dufky ; primary quill-feathers fufcous. Columba java- 
mea, Gmel. Le turvert, Buff. La tourterelle de java, Bult. 
Pl. Enl. Javan turtle, Lath. , 

Length nine inches; the bill pale red; covered with a 
svhite cere; tail dufky beneath ; legs red. Inhabits Java. 

CrRuLEOcEPHALA. Green, beneath red; crown blue; 
wings and tail black-blue. Columba ceraleacephala, Lath. 
Columba cyanocephala, Gmel. Blue-crowned turtle, Lath. 
Syn. 

Size of the laft; it is an inbabitant of China, where it is 
called by the natives Yaupaun. Common alfo in the ifland 
of Cuba, where it is caught in traps, and brought to the 
markets in great numbers as an article of provifion. 

Arra. Grifkous brown, beneath whitifh ; exterior tail- 
feathers, at the outer bafe, and the {pot at the tip white; 
wing-covertsswith violet-azure fpots. Columba afra, Linn. 
Gmel. La tourterelle du _fenegal, Brill. 

The length of this bird is cight inches. he bill is red- 
difh ; top of the head afh-coloured; hind part of the neck, 
back, wing-coverts, and rump grey-brown 3. throat whitifh ; 
fore part of the neck and breait pale vinaceous; the beliy, 
fides, thighs, and under tail-coverts dirty white; the upper 
tail-coverts are grey-brown, with the tips blackifh; quills 
brown, with the inner webs rufous; on the wings are 
fome fpets of green gold-colour, gloffed with violet; the 
tail is two inches and three quarters in-length; the two 
middle tail-feathers blackifh-brown, the relt. grey-brown, 
with the ends blackifh; the legs are red, with brown 
claws. This is a native of Senegal, and is the Columba fene- 
galenfis of Briffon, but not of Linnzus; the latter writer de- 
Scribes the next fpecies under that name. 

SensGavensis. Reddifh-brown, beneath white; neck 
fpencath fpotted with black; three outer tail-feathers white 


on the lowerhalf. €olumba fenegalenfis, Linn. Turtur gute 
ture maculato fenegalenfis, Brill. _Tourterelle a gorge tacheiée 
du fenegal, Butt. Senegal turtle, Lath. ' : 

The length of this {pecies is nearly ten inches; the bill is 
blackifh, the head, neck, and breaft vinaceous; upper part 
of the back brown, lower cinereous; the fix middle feathers 
cinereous brown; the three others on each fide dark-afh from 
the bafe te the middle, and from theuce to the ends white ; 
beneath the colours are half ath, and half black in the fix 
middle feathers, and white in the three outer ones; the legs 
are red, the claws brown. This bird is found chiefly near 
the river Senegal. ‘ 

Vinacra. Grey-brown, beneath white; on the upper 
part of the neck a black collar; wings fufcous, with the 
outer margin of the feathers whitifh, Columba vinacea, 
Gmel. .Turtur torgquatus finegalenfis, Brifl. Tourterelle & 
collier du fenegal, Buil. Collared fenegal turtle, Lath. 

Size ot the laft, and inhabits the fame country. The bill 
is blackifh; head, neck, and breaft claret-colour; upper 
part of the back brown, lower cinereous; belly whites fix 
middle tail-feathers afh-coloured-brown ; beneath from the 
bafe to the middle black, the reft cinereons. 

Cruenta. Grey; neck beneath white; nape violet ; 
three greyith bands acrofs the wings; on the breaft a fan- 
guineous{pot. Columba cruenta, Gmel. La tourterélle grife 
enfanglantée, Sonner. Red-breajted turtle, Lath. 

Firft deferibed by Sonnerat; it inhabits Manilla. The 
length of this bird is eight inches; the bill is black; the 
irides ferruginous ; collar on the neck violet, gloffed with 
green; the blood-coloured {pot on the breait darkeft in the 
middle; wings with three grey and two black tranfverfe 
bands; quill-feathers black; tail grey at the bafe, and black 
at the end ; legs blackifh, and fomewhat violez. 

SancuineA. Body entirely white; fpot on the breaft, 
the bill and legs fanguincous. Columba fanguinea, Gmel, 
care blanche enfanglantée, Sonner. Sanguine turtle, 

ath. 

This bird inkabits Manilla, and was firft deferibed by Son- 
nerat. It isa f{pecies of great fingularity, the whole of the 
plumage being white, except the {pot on the breaft, which 
is of a deep fanguineous colour; the bill and legs are red, 
the irides purplifh. 


Passgrina. Wings and tail dufky ; body purplith; bill 
and legs yellow. Columba pafferina, Linn. Gmel.  Turtur 
parvus americanus, Brill. Columbus minimus, Klein. Turtur 


indicus, or Cacotzin, Ray.  Cocotzin, Buff. Les petites tours 
derelles, Pl. Enl. Ground dove, Catefby. : 

The ground dove is a native of the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica, and the contiguous iflands ; and is obferved as far north 
as Carolina, but more rarely. Willughby fays it is very 
common in Mexico, where it inhabits mountainous places. 
Bancroft obferves, that it is the only kind of dove met with 
at Guiana. In the Caribbeeiflands it is very abundant, and 
is commonly eaten, being in much eftecm for food; its 
haunts are {tony places under bufhes. It is alfo common in 
Jamaica, where, as Sloane mentions, ‘they feed on the 
ground like partridges, and {pring as they do, rifing and fly- 
ing for a fhort flight, and then light again on the ground.’? 
They fubfitt chiefly on grain and feeds of vegetables ; and 
are taken in traps baited with the feeds of the Ricinus, ‘or 
wild caflada. 

This isa {mail and elegant fpecies, the length about fix 
inches. Vhebillis pale red, with the tip blackifh ; the irides 
orange 5 upper part of the head and neck afh-colour ; back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts the fame, but deeper; front 
vinaceous ; throat and breaft {potted with brown ; two mid, 
dle tail-feathers are deep afh-colour ; the others blackifh ; 

é legs 
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legs red, the claws blackifh. The female differs in the ge- 
neral colour of the plumage being paler. 

_ There are feveral varieties of this {pecies, one of which, 
found at Carthagena in South America, is diftinguifhed by 
having fewer brown {pots than ufval; another has the body 
more inclining to reddifh, and the eyes chefnut 5 and a third 
with the feathers of the neck and brealt of many colours. 

Minura. Brown; wings with from five to feven fteel- 

lue fpots; outermoft tail-feathers white at the tip. Co- 
lumba minuta, Linn. Turtur parvus fufcus americanus, Briff, 
Cocotzin aliud genus, tlapalcocotli, Will, Paferine turtle, 
Lath. 

It admits of fome doubt whether this pigeon is diftiné 
from the laft, C. paflerina. This kind inhabits America, and 
is five inches and a half in length. The upper parts of the 
body are brown, the under more or lefs rnfous-white ; wing- 
coverts rufous; two middie tail-feathers brown, the others 
afh-coloured at the bafe, black in the middle, and brown at 
the tip; the bill and legs are black. 

Macaccensrs. Undulated with black lines; above cine- 
reous-grey ; beneath cinereous; fides of the neck white ; 
tai!-feathers fulcous, fides near the tious white. Columba 
malaccenfis, Gmel. La petite tourterelle de queda, Souner. 
Malacca turile, Lath. 

This is a beautiful [pecies, fcarcely exceeding the fize of 
the common hoxwfe-fparrow ; the bill is yellow, aad in the 
middle black ; the forchead and throat are light cinereous- 
grey ; breaft and belly vinaceous-grey ; middle tail-feathers 
brown for two-thirds of their length, and from thence to the 
end white; thighs and under tail-coverts white; legs yellow. 
This {pecies inhabits Malacca, and is elteemed a delicacy for 
the table. 

Vernans. Green; beneath yellowifhh ; outer edges .of 
the wings pale-yellow. Columba viridis philippinenfis, Brif. 
Pigeon vert des philippines, Buik. Columba vernans, Gmel. 

A native of the Philippine iflands ; the bill and legs are 
red, the breaft azure. 

SeGion * * Tail long and cuneated, or wedge-form. 

Micraroria. Orbits nake* and fanguineous; body 
cinereous; breaft rufous. Columba migratoria, Linn. Bo- 
rowlk. 2enas Americana, Brif. Palumbus carolinienfis, 
Klein. Pigeon de paffage, Bull. ‘ Paffenger or migratory 
pigeon, Phil. Tranf. Kalm, &c. 

Thofe birds inhabit North America, paffing the fummer 
in the higher latitudes, and retiring to the more fouthern 
provinces at the approach of winter. They build in trees, 
and lay two eggs. It is faid thofe pigeons are fo abundant 
in, America, that.at the period of their migration they are 
feen pailing from one place to another in flocks of two or 
three miles in length, and a quarter of a mile in brea&th, 
and which literally darken the air as they proceed. Fre- 
quently at {uch times we are told they alight on trees, and 
fometimes in fuch immenfe numbers as to break down pretty 
Strong branches.’ They are efteemed excellent eating, and, 
during the time of migration, furnifh the common people of 
America with abundance of food. About Philadelphia they 
fhoot thefe birds from the tops of their houfes, or knock 
them down in the evening from their roofting places. In 
Louifiana they adopt another mode of capture: a party of 
five or fix go in the evening into the wood ; and taking with 
them feveral difhes, or other flat veffels, they fet brimttone 
‘on fire in thefe under fuch trees as the birds commonly pre- 
fer to rooft upon, the {moke and vapour of which afeend- 
ing fo itupefy the birds that they drop down from their 
refting places, and are picked up and {ecured in facks pre- 
vioufly provided for that purpofe. It is faid fuch parties 
are oiten accompanied in thofe noéturnal rambies by the 


ladies; this mode of taking pigeons beiag efteemed a des 
lightful evening’s amufement. The chief food of thefe 
birds are acorns, rice, corn, and other grain. 

The paflenger, or migratory pigeon of America, is about 
the fize of the common domettic pigeon of this country. 
The bill is black, the [pace round the eyes crimfon ; irides 
orange; head, throat, and hind part of the neck, back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts cinereus; wing-coverts tee 
fame, marked with dufky or black fpots; the fides of the 
neck are giofly, variable purple ; fore part of the neck vina-~ 
ceous; belly, fides, and thighs, with the under tail-coverts, 
the fame. colour; paler, quills black brown, edged with 
white; the tail rather long, with the two middle feathers 
blackith brown, the reft hoary; legs red, with black 
claws. : 

A variety of this fpecies is defcribed by Gmelin. The 
colour is brownifh above, beneath whitifh-rufous; neck on 
the forepart fomewhat vinaceous; lateral tail feathers with 
a round black fpot in the middle on the under furface. 

Carovinensis. Body rufo-cinereous, beneath reddihh ; 
orbits blue. Columba carolinenfis, Liun. = Turtur carolinen= 
fis, Brif. Picacuroba, Wil. Tourterelle de la Caroline, 


“Buff. Pl. Enl. Carolina pigeon, Ar&. Zool. Lath. 


Rather larger than the common turtle. The bill is 
blackish; irides bleck ; front, throat, and breaft rufous, 
with a green-gold and violet glofs. The hind part of the 
head and neck are brownifh afh; the back, rump, upper 
tail, and wing-coverts afh-brown; on the wings, near the 
tip of the greater coverts, are a few black {pots; quills 
blackifh afh with whitith edges; tail-feathers unequal, the 
two middle ones four inches and an half in length; the 
outer ones very fhort; the two middle ones entirely ath- 
coloured brown; the next two on each fide afh-coloured, 
marked with black in the middle, the others light ath- 
colour, whitifh at the end, with a black fpot between the 
two colours; the legs are red, the claws black. "The female 
is deftitute of ithe glotfy violet colour on the breaft. Thofe 
birdsinhabit Carolina, Brafil, and St. Domingo. — : 

Canapensis. Body grey-brown, beneath whitifh ; pri- 
mary quill feathers yellowith at the tip; tail feathers white 
at the apex. Columba canadenfis, Linn. Tourterelle de 
Canada, Buff. Canada turtle, Ar&. Zool. 

Length thirteen inches; the bill blackifh ; upper part of 
the head, neck, back, and wings grey-brown ; the lower 
part of the back, rump, and upper tail-coverts afh-coloured ; 
throat and fore part of the neck grey-brown tinged with 
yellowith ; wing-coverts marked with blackith brown {potss 
tail afh-coloured, the feathers tipped with white, except 
the two middle ones; legs red; claws black. In the fe- 
male moft of the feathers are tipped with dirty white, 
which gives the plumage a ftriated appearance. The native 
place is Canada. 

Marcinata. Body above fufcous; beneath brown- 
grey; brealt red; tail feathers black at the tip, the edges 
white, Columba marginata, Linn. Turtur Americanus, 
Brif. Tourterpile d’Amerigue; Buff. Long tailed dove, 
Edw. Marginaied pigeon, Lath. 

Inhabits A’merica. Length ten inches; the billis horay 


irides rufous; lores white; front and chin reddifh brown 5 


hind head blueifh afh ; under the ears a black {pot ; upper 
part of the body brown; fhoulders {potted with black 5 
throat refy; two middle tail feathers blackith, the reit 
cinereous, 

Amboinensis. Body rufous; neck waved with black. 
Columba amboinenfis, Linn. La tourterelle d’ Amboine, Buff, 
Amboina turtle, Lath. ‘ 

Length fourteen inches; bill black; feathers of the 
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crown, neck, and breaft with a blackifh tranfverfe bar near 
the tip; feathers of the upper part of the back, and wing- 
coverts brown tipped with rufous ; wings brown; tail red- 
difh-brown. A native of Amboina. 

Capensis. Body grey-brown, beneath white; pri- 
mary quill feathers rufous on the infide. Columba capenjis, 
Linn. Za teurterelle, Buff. Cape pigeon, Lath. 

Inhabits the fouthern parts of Africa. The length of 
this bird is nine inches anda half; the bill is red; body 
grey-brown; belly whitith; fpot on the wing fteely; 
fecondary quill feathers brown, with the exterior edge 
grey; tail black beneath ; lateral feathers at the bafe grey- 
brown, with the tips blackifh; legs red, with the claws 
black. The female differs in having the throat and fore- 
part of the neck of the fame colour as the reft of the head, 
and the greater wing-coverts not tipped with black. There 
are feveral varieties of the cape pigeon. 

Macroura. Body cinnamon coloured, beneath whitish 
tail whitifh at the tip. Columba macroura, Gmel. Le 
tourocco, Buff. La tourterelle @ large queue, Pl. Eni. 
Great tailed pigeon, Lath. 

The length of this bird is twelve inches, the -bill red, 
with a white cere; tail as long as the body; legs red. A 
native of Senegal. 

Bantamensis. Orbits naked and flefhy coloured; 
neck, breaft, aed flanks waved wich black and white. Ce- 
humba baniamenfis, Muf. Curf. f. 3. t. 67. 

Common in the ifland of Java. The fpecies is fmall, be- 
ing about the fize of the wry neck ; the bill is black; body 
above hoary afh; beneath whitifh; back, wings, and 
breaft with lunate black fpots ; tail fame length as the body, 
and confitting of fourteen feathers, the fix middle of_which 
are black, the reft white towards the tip; legs red. 

MevanoptTera. Body livid or blueifh; wings black. 


Molin. Gmel. Deferibed as a native of Chili. Vide Molin: 
Hitt. Chili. 
Dominicensts. Body grey; fides of the head and 


collar beneath the nape white; fpot on the crown; band 
under the eyes, and collar on the neck black. Tourterelle 
de St. Domingue, Pl. Enl. Columba dominicenfis, Lath. 
Ind. Orn. 

A, native of St. Domingo; the length of this bird is 
eleven inches; the bill black ; wings with a few blackifh 
fpots; breaft vinaceous; front, chin, and vent white; tail 
grey; the outermoft feathers white; legs red. 

Cotumsa groenlandica, a name given by authors, as Ray, 
Willughby, and Albin, to the black guillemot. See Co- 
LYMBUS grylle. 

Cortumsa is alfo the name of a military order inftituted 
by John I. of Caftile, about the year 1739. 

CotumBa Noachi, a fmall conftellation in the fouthern 
hemifphere, confilting of ten ftars. The longitudes, lati- 
tudes, &c. of which are given in Sharp’s Catalogue. 

COLUMBAC denotes that part of the aga!lochum, 
which is between the heart, and that part next to the 
bark. 

COLUMBARIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the 
Mediterranean on the coaft of Etruria, according to Pliny. 
—Alfo, another ifland of the Mediterranean, near Drapa- 
num in Sicily, called by the Greeks ‘* Pelias.”’ 

COLUMBARIUM, a promontory of the ifle of Sardi- 
nia, N. of Portu Olbianus, on. the E. coaft: the fame with 
Colymbarium. 

COLUMBATE ofiron. See Corumsium. 

COLUMBIA, iz Geography, a county of America, in 
New York, bounded N. by Renifelaer, S. by Dutchefs, E. 
by the ftate of Maffachufetts, and W. by Hudfon river, 
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which divides it from the county of Albany. It is 32 miles 
long and 21 broad, and is divided into 8 towns, viz. of 
which Hudfon, Claverack, and Kinderkook are the chief, 
lt contained, in 1790, 27,732 inhabitants, and in 1796, 
3560 el-Gtors. 

Cotumpra, a county of America, in the upper diftri& 
of Georgia, bounded by the Savanaah river on the E. and 
N.E., which feparates it from the ftate of Carolina, and 
N.W. of Richmond county. 

Cotumpia, a townlhip of Wathington county, in the 
diftriét of Maine, on Pleafant river, adjoining Machios om 
the N.E., was incorporated in 1796. 

Cotumsia, a polt-town of America, the capital of Ker« 
fhaw county, and the feat of government of S. Carolina. 
It is fituated in Camden diftri@, on the E. fide of the 
Congaree river, jult below the confluence of Saiuda and 
Broad rivers. The ftreets are regular, and the town con- 
tains upwards of 70 houfes. It lies 115 miles N.N.W. 
of Charieftown, 35 .S.W. of Camden, and 678 S.W. of 
Philadephia. N. lat. 34° 1. W. long 81° 5’. 

Couumsia, a flourifhing town of Goochiand ceunty in’ 
the ftate of Virginia, on the fide of James river, near its 
junction with the Rivanne, 45 miles from Richmond, and 
35 miles from Chariotteviile. 

Corumera, a town of America, in the county of Lancaf- 
ter and ftate of Pennfylvania, feated on the N.E. bank of 
the Sufquehanna river, to miles from Lancalter, and 76 W. 
by N. from Philadelphia. 

Couumsra, a town of America, in the county of Has 
milton and ftate of Ohio, feated at the confluence of the 
Little Miami with the Ohio, 6 miles above Cincinnati. 
The fettlement beganin 1789. N. lat. 39° 20’. 

Corumsta College. See COLLEGE. 

CotumsiA, ferritory of. See WasHINGTON. 

COLUMBIANA, a county of America, in the ftate of 
Ohio, bounded N. on the county of Trumbull, S. on Jeffers 
fon and Mufkingum counties, E.on the ftate of Pennfyl- 
vania, and the Ohio, and W. on Mufkingum river, and 
county. ' 

COLUMBIC Acin, in Chemifiry. See Corumstum. 

COLUMBIERS, in Geagraphy, a town of France, in the 
department of the Aveiron, and diltri@ of Rhodes; 10 
miles W. of it. 

COLUMBINA, a name given by ACtuarius, and fome 
other medical writers, to the verbena, or common ver« 
vain. 

Cotumsina Marga. See Marre. 

COLUMBINE, in Botany. See AquiLecia. 
Cotumsine feathered. See Tuarictrrum aguilegifes 
lium. , 
CorumBine, a kind of violet-colour, called alfo dove-co« 

lour. See Dyeine. 

COLUMBIUM, in Chemifry, a new metal difcovered 
by Mr. Hatchett, in the year 1802, in a mineral which he 
had from the Britifh Mufeum. The mineral, it appears, 
had been fent with fome fpecimens of iron ores from Maffas 
chufetts in Ameriea, to fir Hans Sloane, in whofe catalogue 
it is defcribed as ‘‘a very heavy black ftone, with golden 
ftreaks.”” By Mr. Hatchett it is defcribed as of a dark 
brownifh grey externally, and more inclining to an 
iron grey internally ;. he found the longitudinal frace 
ture lamellated ; and the crofs fra€ture had a fine grain. 
Its luftre is vitreous, flightly inclining in fome parts to me- 
tallic, moderately hard, and very brittle. The colour of 
the powder was dark chocolate brown ; but the ftreaks were 
yellow mica. The particles were not attraéted by the © 
magnet. Its fpecific gravity, at the temperature of 65°, 
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was 5.918. A ferics of very accurate experiments made by 
Mr. Hatchett proves that this ore confifts of iron combined 
with a new metallic acid ; of 200 grains of the ore 42 were 
found to be the oxyd of iron, and 155 of acid. ‘The mode 
which Mr. FH. adopted to analyfe this columbate of iron 
was this: he took one part of the ore reduced to powder, 
and mixed it with five times its weight of carbonate of pot- 
ath, and fufed them in a filver crucible, An effervefcence 
took place, which being fubfided, the whole was poured in- 
toa proper veffel, and fuffered to cool. Boiling dflilled 
water was then poured upon it, and the whole was trarf- 
ferred upon a filter. The infoluble refiduum was repeated- 
ly wafhed in diftilled water. The filtered fluid was now fu- 
petfaturated with nitric acid. The refult of which was a 
white flacculent precipitate, which he denominated columbic 
acid. ‘The infoluble refidue was again fufed with carbonate 


of potafh, and treated as before, but fcarcely any effect 


was produced, the alkali was therefore wafhed away, and the 
powder digefted with muriatic acid, in order to get rid of 
the iron. ‘The acid was then decanted, and the refiduum 
wafhed in diftilled water. It was again fufed with carbon- 
ate of potath, difiolved,and precipitated with nitric 
acid. The refiduum was repeatedly treated in a fimi- 
lar. manner, till the whole was completely decom- 
pofed. By thefe means he obtained a precipitate of 


oxyd of iron which combined with the muriatic acid... 


The columbic acid is of a pure white colour, but not 
very heavy, and has fcarcely any perceptible tafte; it 
is not foluble in boiling water. When fome of the pow- 
der is placed upon litmus paper, moiltened with diftilled wa- 
ter, the paper in a few minutes becomes red. When expofed 
to the blow-pipe, it is not fufible, but only becomes of a 
lefs brilliant white. Having found that this acid poffeffed 
properties different from all other acids, and that the bafe 
was metallic, Mr. H. gave to the metal the name of co/um- 
Zium. In the attempts which he made by heat to reduce it 
to the metallic ftate, the oxyd was found only in a {tate of 
black powder. From his experiments he found that the 
metal combines with oxygen in different proportions, and 
thefe oxyds are diftinguifhed by different colours. It com- 
bines with fome of the acids, and forms faits; thus we have 
the fulphate, muriate, &c. of columbiam. 

Sulphate of Columbium. Boiling fulphuric acid forms 
a tran{parent colourlefs folution with columbic acid. When 
water is added to this folution, it becomes turbid, affuming 
a milky appearance ; and a white precipitate is gradually de- 
polited, which cracks as it becomes dry upon the filter, and 
from white it changes to a lavender blue colour; and when 
completely dry, to a brownifh grey. It is then infoluble in 
water, is femitran{parent, and breaks with a vitreous frac- 
ture. This precipitate obtained from the fulphuric folution, 
by the addition of water, is a fulphate of columbium. 

Muriate of Columbium. Columbic acid, when recently 
feparated from potath 1s foluble in boiling muriatic acid. 
This folution may be confiderably diluted with water, without 
any change being produced. When evaporated to drynets, it 
left a pale yellow fubltance, infoluble in water, and which is 
diffolved with great difficulty, when it is again digcited 
with muriatic acid. Pr aietid 

Phofphate of Columbium. A few drops of plofphoric 
acid being added to a‘part of the folution of columbium in 
concentrated fufphuric acid, at the end of 12 hours convert- 
ed the whole into a white, opaque, ftiff jelly, which was in- 
foluble in water. When a {mall quantity of phofporic acid 
waa added to the muriatic folution of columbium, in a few 
hours a white flocculent precipitate was formed. Philofoph. 
Tranf. 1802, parti. 

“Vor. IX. 
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COLUMBO, in Geography, the capital of the ifland of 


Ceylon, and the feat of gove urent, is (tuated t wards the 
S.W. part of the ifland, tu about 7” N lat. and 78° E. 
long. from London. It was captured trom the Duich by 
the Britifh troops under general Ste wartin 1746. Ait ouch 
Trincomater, on account of its fitustion and hoi >bour, be of 
greater confequence to the Britifh nation to retain, yet Co- 
lumbo is in every refpect greatiy fupertor. The number of 
its inhabitants is much greater; its fort and black town are 
much larger; the country in which it is fituated much more 
fertile; and the rich diltriét depending upon it much wider, 
being not lefs than 20 leagues in length and ro in breadth. 
Columbo is commonly fuppofed to have been firft fortified 
by the Portuguefe; but captain Percival queitions the truth 
of this ftaternent, as Laurence de Almeyda, after his firft 
treaty with the king of the ifland, found that the Moors 
and Malabars had a fortrefs here, on which fome guns were 
planted, which had been procured from fhips wrecked on 
this coaft. ‘That part of the fort, where thefe ancient 
works ftood, is now ftrongly fortified, and fhewn as the firlt 
works of the Portuguefe, It is in a manner detached from 
the main body of the fort, being feparated from it by an 
entrenchment and wall, with a foffe or ditch, now almolt 
choaked up. The fort is placed on a peninfula projecting 
into the fea, and it is thus expofed on all fides to the fea- 
breezes, by which the air is rendered temperate and healthy, 
though it lies fo very near the equator. This fort is up- 
wards of a mile in circumference; and is indebted for its 
flrength both to nature and art., On the fouth fide the furf 
runs fo high, and the fhore is fo rocky, that it would be 
dangerous to approach it. On the weft fide of the bay, 
where the fea is {moother, and near the wharf or landing 
place, which at all feafons of the year is fafe for boats,- the 
only attempt could be made ; but thefe quarters are fo well 
defended by the batteries which commaud the harbour, that 
there is hardly any probability of its fucceeding. On the 
weft fide of the fort, and facing the fea, are two very fine 
batteries, en darbet, intended for the fecurty of the bar- 
bour. Thefe itand on a part that projeéts a conliderable 
way from the main body of the fort, from which they are 
feparated by a high wall and ditch flanked with baltions, 
and have gates that communicate with the interior of the 
fort. Here the wharf or landing place ts found ; it con- 
fills of large piles of timber, extending feveral yards into the 
fea, and affords avery commodtous ftation for loading and 
unloading floops and large boats, which may be brought 
clofe alongfide. At this end feveral ftore-boufes, and bar- 
racks for half a regiment are erected, ‘The ramparts of the 
fort are very ftrong, having eight principal batlions ; and 
they have alfo a number of leffer ones, with curtains, ban- 
quets, and parapets, communicating with each other all 
round the fort, and fitted for troops to lineand defend with 
mufketry and field-pieces. ‘The whole fort is furrounded by 
a road and deep oval ditch, over which draw-bridges are 
thrown at each of the gates. On the outfides are fome 
fmall magazines, with a powder-mill and a faw-mill attached 
to the fort. Adjoining to the covert-way, and at the foot 
of the plain, is a lake extending three or four miles into the 
country, ina N. E. direGtion. For near a mile on the out- 
fide of the fort, the neck of land which conneéts it with 
the country, is not above five or Sx hundred yards broad ; 
and in the middle of this {pace lies the lake, leaving room 
on each fide only fora narrow cauleway. Near the plain an 
approach might be entirely cut off, by opening the fluices 
and cutting the road acrofs, where the lake would be con- 
neted with the fea, and the garrifon completely infulated. 


In the centre of the lake is an ifland, communicating with: 


a fally~ 
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a fally-port on the eaft face, by a narrow caufeway and 
draw-bridges. This is a pleafant fpot, abounding with 
cocoa-nut trees, and was called by the Dutch ‘* Slave 
Ifland,”” as it was the place whither they fent their fick 
flaves. A battalion of Malays is ftationed here. ‘This 
ifland is very convenient, as it lies contiguous to the fort, 
and opens the neareft way to the cinnamon gardens, which 
are clofe by it. The fort has three gates; the principal one, 
where the main-guard ts ftationed, which is called the Delph- 
gate, and leads into the “ pettah,’’ or black town. It has 
two draw-bridges to pafs over the ditch, which here forms 
an angle. At each of the gates are guard-houfes, with a 
fubaltern’s guard placed over them. ut 

The plan of Columbo is regular. It is nearly divided 
into four equal quarters, by two principal ftreets, which 
crofs each other, and extend the whole length of the town. 
To thele {mailer ones run parallel, with connecting lan-s 
between them. At the foot of the ramparts, in the infide, 
js a broad fheet or way, which goes round the whole fort, 
and communicates with the baitions and foldiers’ barracks ; 
and alfo affords, at the different angles, open fpaces for 
their private parading. The grand parade is by no means 
{ufficient for the garrifon, as it can hardly contain one com- 
plete regiment. On one tide of it are ranges of public of- 
fices for the civiland military departments, with the town or 
ftadt-houfe in the centre of them, where the Dutch held 
their high court of juftice. On the arrival of the Brith 
troops they found a rack, wheel, and many other imp!'e- 
ments of torture, which had been ufed for inflicting punifh- 
ment on criminals, particularly flaves, but thefe favage 
modes of punifhment were immediately abolifhed by the 
Britifh government. On the other fide of the grand parade 
ftand the cinnamon {tore-houfes, or ‘6a9-downs,”” as they are 
here called. At the upper end of the parade the Dutch 
had begun to erect a church, which has never been finithed. 
The Dutch ufually attended divine fervice at a {pacious and 
handfome church in the black town, about a mile diftant 
from the fort ; and worfhip is {till performed there for the 
Englifh, either before or a‘ter that of the Dutch inhabit- 
ants. The government houfe, which faces the harbour, is 
a very long and capacious building, but more convenient 
than elegant: feveral offices are attached to it, where the 
bufinefs of government is tranfzGted. Behind it is am ex- 
cellent garden, intended for a ‘* tank’’ or refervoir, in cafe 
of a fiege; for though every houfe has a weil plentifully 
fupplied with water through the year, yetit 's of a brackifh 
quality, and not fit to drink. The Europeans, therefore, 
both of the civil and military eftablifthment, are fupplied 
with water from a f{pring, about a mile from the fort, which 
is brought by means of bullocks, in leathern bags, called 
here “ puckally bags,” a certain number of which is at- 
tached to every regiment and garrifon in India. 

Columbo is built more in the European tlyle than any 
other garrifon in India. The interior of the fort has alfo 
more the appearance of a regular town; the Dutch houfes 
are all regularly built, though few are above one {tory high; 
and the windows have all glafs-panes, after the European 
manner. Before each houfe, and conneéted with it, is a 
large open {pace, roofed in and {upported on pillars of wood, 
called a ‘¢ viranda.”’ affording a fhade from the fun, and ex- 

ofed to the refrething breeze of the fea. The houfes are 
alfo agreeably fhaded by a double row of thick foreading 
trees, planted on each fide of the feveral ftreets. The wails 
of the houfes are plaftered over and white-wathed with a 
very fine bright lime, made of burat fhells. This beauti- 
fully white colour may contribute to the coolnefs of the 
houfes, but it throws an iafypportable glare on the eyes of 
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the paffengers along the ftreets, The houfes are for the 
moft part uniformly conftructed, confifting of the hallin the 
front, with a chamber at each fide, and another room in the 
back part, equal in length to the other three, and called the 
“back viranda.’? Behind this are one or two ranges of 
{mall buildings, proportioned to the fize of the houfe and 
defigned for the accommodation of fervants, for cellars, and 
fometimes for fleeping rooms. The houfes are covered with 
indented tiles, which «fford no fecurity againit rain. In the 
centre of the principal ftrect is a very handfome and lofty 
houfe, which belonged to the Dutch governor, and has fince 
been occupied by the commander of the Britith forces on the 
ifland. ‘lhere'is a fo another very handfome and fpacious 
houfe for the commandant of the yarrifon, with fuitable of 
fiees and ga:cens. The holpita!, deSyned ‘or toldiers and 
failors, is a roomy 2nd convenient building, Three or four 
battalions are ufually ftationed as a garrifon is the fort of 
Columbo. 

The harbour of Columbo, which lies on the weft fide, is 
an open road, affording good and fafe anchorage to fhips for 
only four months of the year, from D:ccmber to April, 
when the N.W. winds do not prevail to any great degree ; 
but about May, when the monfoon fets in on the Malabar 
coaft, and extends its ravages to the W. coaft of Cylon, the 
roads of Columbo no longer afford any proteétion. Hence 
it is, that Columbo is cut off-from any intercourfe by f<a, 
with the other parts of the iffand, for two thirds of the vear. 
For fix months of the ftormy feafon, this fide of the land 
is fubj-& to very heavy fatls.of rain, accompanied with dread- 
ful thunder and lightning, and violent winds blowing in theres 
During this feafon the variations of the climate are very great. 
The heavy rains, predominating molt by night, render the 
air damp and chill ; and the exceflive heat of the fun by day 
is almof in{upportable. Thefe tranfitions make the climate 
more unhealthy at this feafon than during the hot weather. 
During the rainy feafon, the Indians from the continent are 
very fubje@ to fluxes, dyfenteries, and fevers. They are 
alfo fubje& to another very extraordinary difeafe, called the 
“ Berry berry,’* occafioned by low diet and hard water, 
which {wells the body and legs of the patient to an enormous 
fize, and generally carries him off in twenty-four hours. The 
cure is effeCted by rubbing the difeafed perfon all over with 
cow-dung, o'l, chinam, lime-juice, and other preparations 
from herbs, and then buryins him up to the chin in hot fand. 
The Britifh foidiers counteract the bad eflcéts of the air and 
water, by drinking plentifully of arrack and fmoaking to- 
bacco. The * Pittah,”’ or biack town, of Columbo delerves 
particular notice, on account of its extent and fuperior 
itructure. compared with other fuch towns attached to the 
forts of India. Jt is divided into two parts; that neareft 
the fort confifts of one very large ftreet, beginning at the 
e{planade near the walls, and running on till {topped by an 
old mud wall, anda gate called the ‘* Kenman’s port.’”? In 
this div fion of the Pittah are molt exceilent houfes, where 
many Dutch gentlemen and merchants refide. Through 
Kenman’s port there is a narrow paflage leading into the 
other divifion, which confifts of a long ftraggling town, 
{lirted on one fide by the lake above deferibed. Befides a 
principal {treet, there are feveral {maller ones running parale 
lel to it, in one ot which is a large well-conftructed building, 
called the “¢ Orphan feminary, or {chool,’? where the Dutch 
ufed to educate the children of their foldiers and the poorer 
Europeans, as well as thofe they had by the native women. 
Here the boys were educated at the public expence, till they 
were fit for trades; and the females were either fettled in 
fome comfortable fituation, or married to perfons of their 
ewn rank, This laudable inftitution is fill maintained by 
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the Britihh government. Clofe by the efplanade, and ad- 
joining the black town, is the burial ground of the garrifon. 
The fhops, bazars, and ftalls, placed all along the ftreets, 
are replenifhed with various articles of merchandize, pecu- 
liarly in ufe among the natives of India; and the town, du- 
ring the whole day, fwarms with people of all defcriptions. 
The boats or canoes ufed in the fifheries of Columbo are of 
acurious fhape and conftruétion. They are about fifteen feet 
long, and not more than twoin breadth. ‘They move with 
great {peed, efpecially with the addition of a very large fquare 
fail; and, to prevent their overfetting, a log of wood is ex- 
tended five or fix feet from the end of the boat, by way of 
out-rigeer; this log is faftened to the boat by two long and 
bent poles, and feems to ferve at once for helm and ballatt. 
A paddle, fomewhat in the form of a fhovel, is ufed to 
guide the boat’s head. The body of the canoe isa large 
tree, hollowed out by fire, or {cooped out by the carpenters. 
Along its fides boards are nailed to the height of about two 
feet, and in the form of a gun-wale, to prevent the water 
from getting in. When large burdens are to be carried in- 
land by the canals or rivers, two or three of thefe canoes are 
lafhed together without the out-riggers. Split canoes, bam- 
boes, or betel tree, are then laid acrofs them, fo as to form 
a kind of raft; which, though ever fo much loaded, will 
draw but very little-water. Other flat-bottomed boats of a 
much greater breadth are alfo ufed by the natives. Thefe 
are thatched with cocoa-tree leaves, like a houfe, and are 
large enough to hold couches. Near Columbo may be feen 
two or three hundred of thefe boats in regular rows, moored 
along the banks of the rivers, with entire families on board, 
who make them their habitations. 

Columbo, for its fize, is one of the moft populous places 
in India: and its population confifts of a great variety of na- 
tions. Befides Europeans and Cinglefe, the proper natives 
of the ifland, you meet, fcattered over the town, almoft 
every race of Afiatics; Moors of every clafs, Malabars, 
Travancorians, Malays, Hindoo:, Gentoos, Chinefe, 
Perfians, Arabians, Turks, Maldivians, Javians, and na- 
tives of all the Afiatic ifles; Perfees, or worfhippers of 
fire, who would rather have their houfes burnt, and them- 
felves perifh in the flames, than employ any means to extin- 

uifh 1. Here are alfo a number of Africans, Caffrees, 
Spiiidieiid ora mixed race of Africans and Afiatics ; 
befides the half-calts, people of colour, and other races 
which proceed from amixture of the original ones. Each of 
thefe different claffes of people has its own manners, cuftoms 
and language. The language moft generally fpoken by 
both the Europeans and Afiatics, who rcfort to Columbo 
is the Portugufe of India, a bafe, corrupt diale@, altoge- 
ther different from that fpoken in Portugal. 

Columbo, though difficult of accefs, 1s fituated in a rich 
diftriét, and furnifhes a great variety of articles to com- 
merce; and, therefore, it is much frequented both by Eu» 
ropeans and the natives of the different coafts of India. 
From this difiri& large quantities of cinnamon and pepper, 
the ftaple fpices of the ifland, are yearly tranfported to Eu- 
rope in veflels that touch here on their voyage from Madras 
and Bengal. A great quantity of arrack is made in the 
neighbourhood of Columbo and the other diftricts along 
the weft coaft. A large quantity of Coya-rope, or cord- 
age is alfo manufactured here, for the fupply of our fhips 
on the various ftations in thofe feas. The inferior articles, 
exported by the Moors and Malabars, who refide here for 
that pupofe, are betel-leaf and areca-nut, jaggory, or a 
fort of coarfe blackifh fugar, cocoa-nut, and oil, honey, 
bees-wax, cardamoms, coral, ivory, fruit, and a variety of 
other {maller articles, In return they import coarfe wool- 


len cloths, and calicoes, pieces of printed or painted clothe 
for women’s apparel, coarfe muflins, handkerchiefs, palam- 
pores, ftockings, china-ware, tin, copper, anda Varicty of 
toys; alfo bomelves, a fpecies of fifth peculiar to Bombay, 
and onions, from the fame place, where they are remark- 
ably good. Every year, generally towards February, a. 
Portuguefe or Chinefe fhip arrives from Macao with teas, 
fugar, candied {weetmeats, hams, filks, velvets, nankeens, 
umbrellas, ftraw-hats, all kinds of china-ware and toys 3 
all which articles find a very ready fale, and are paid for in 
hardcafh. The current coin at Columbo, as well as in the 
other European dominions on the ifland, confifted, on the 
arrival of the Englifh, of rix-dollars, a nominal coin, like 
one pound ferling, valued at a certain quantity of copper 
money. ‘here were befides feveral {mall copper coins, 
called pice or ftivers, half-pice, and dudies. Tour pice or 
two dudies made a fanam, and feven fanams were equal to a 
rix-doliar. New regulations have been adopted with regard 
to the coin fince the ifland has belonged to the Englith. 
There is now current a new coinage of double and fingle 
pice and half-pice made by our Eaft India Company. A 
pice 1s abont a halfpenny fterling ; four pice are equal to a 
fanam, and twelve fanams to a rix-dollar, or, as it. is 
ufually called by our people, a copper rupee. This latter 
coin paffes for about two fhillings fterling ; and four of thefe 
are equivalent to a ftar pagoda, a Madras gold coin worth 
eight fhillings fterling, the fluQuation in the value of money 
in Ceylon is very great, and depends upon the plenty and 
{carcity of gold and fiiver there. The expence of coining 
at Columbo is more confiderable than on the continent of 
India. Horfes and fervants are particularly expenfive, ve- 
getables are extremely fcarcé, and they form a great article 
of food inthofe warm climates. Such articles, however, a 
are the native produce of the ifland, are found in great 
abundance. and-at a moderate price. Beef, fifh, and fowl, 
in particular, are both cheap and plentiful. Mutton is ex- 
ceflively dear, as no fheep can be reared in the neighbonr- 
hood of Columbo, which fome attribute to the noxiouf- 
nefs of the climate or pafture of the ifland, but which may 
be principally owing to their falling an eafy prey to jackals, 
{nakes, and other deltructive animals, and alfo to certain 
poifonous herbs that occur in many places. Pigs and ducks 
are plentiful and cheap. Geefe are rare, and turkeys are 
not to be had, except occafionally by importation from 
other parts of India. 

The country round Columbo for feveral miles is flat and 
very rich. It is diverfified with fields of rice and patture, 
as well as a variety of groves, in which the cocoa-tree is 
confpicuous. The feene is embellifhed by a number of 
{mall rivers, lakes, and canals. The fhady roads, which 
every where interfeét the country, aff rd to the traveller an 
agreeable fhelter; while the numerous country feats and 
gardens which flirt them prefent his eye with a continual 
change of gratification. The river Mutwal extends itfelf 
here into a very broad channel, and by its numerous wind- 
ings affords a molt enchanting prof{pe& from the road, 
which runs along its banks for many miles. Several tem~ 
ples of the natives are fituated along the banks of this river 
and among the adjoining groves. One of the chief beauties 
in the vicinity of Columbo is the immenfe number of 
cinnamon trees, which produce the niceties of the ifland. 
In-the woods they grow wild in abundance, and in the 
gardens they are now rezulariy cultivated with the greateft 
fuccefs. Percival’s Account of the Ifland of Ceylon, 
1805. 

Cotumso, inthe Materia Medica. This root was firft 
brought from the town of Columbo, in the ifland of Ceylon, 
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jn which country it had long been ufed as a valuable remedy 
in bilious fevers, and other diforders of the ftomach and 
bowels. Our praétitioners in the Eaft Indies adopted the 
ufe of this root from them, and it is now deferved'y in high 
reputation in moft parts of Europe. The plant that yields it 
is not commonly known. 

Columbo root comes to us in circular pieces about two 
inches in diameter, covered with a thick wriakled bark of a 
dark brown externally, but a light yellow within. On par- 
ing off this bark the root is feen to confift of three diftinG 
lamina. The whole is ufed indifcriminately in medicine. 

Columbo root ‘has an aromatic fmell; the tafte is bitter 
and naufeous. It gives no effential oil when diftilled with 
water, and contains fcarcely any volatile aromatic parts. 
When boiling water is poured on the powdered root a 
ttrong infufion is produced, which poffeffes all the fenfible qua- 
Jities and virtues of the plant, but it grows mouldy in a 
day or two. Spirit of wine alfo extracts the active qualities 
of this root very readily. 

Columbo is employed with nearly equal advantage in fub- 
ftance in f{pirituous tinGure or in watery infufion, and gene- 
rally with the addition of cinnamon or tome grattful.aroma- 
tic. This root is of fingular efficacy in ftrengthenthg the 
fibres of the ftomach and bowels, either in chronic,cales, or 
more particularly in cholera morbus, dyfentery, amfl, other 
violent diforders of the alimentary canal, where, after due 
evacuations, it may be employed with great fuccefs in check- 
ing the inceflant vomiting action of the bowels that bring 
down the powers of life with fuch rapidity. 

An extra& and a tin@ure of Columbo are kept in the 
fhops, the latter of-which ts by itfelf a very ufeful ftomachic 
taken daily in very {mall dofes. 

COLUMBUS, CurisropHer, in Biography, a fubje& 
of the republic of Genoa, celebrated in hiftory as the difco- 
verer of America. Neither the exaGt time nor place of his 
birth can be afcertained with any degree of certainty, but 
it is generally {uppofed that he was born in fome part of 
the Genoefe dominions about the year 1447. He ts faid 
to have defcended from an honourable family, reduced by 
various misfortunes to a ftate of indigence. In whatever 
rank of fociety his parents moved, it is certain that they 
gave their fon an education adapted to the bent of his ge. 
nius; at fehool he acquired the elements of the Latin lan- 
guage, and made fome proficiency in geometry and the other 
{ciences which he was enabled in the future part of his life, 
to apply to the practical parts of navigation. At the age of 
fourteen he went to fea, and though his firlt voyages were con- 
» fined to the Mediterranean, yet he very foon ventured out on 
the northern feas, and vifited the coalts of Iceland, to which 
the Englith and other nations reforted on account of its 
fihery. About the year 1467 he entered into the fervice 
of a fea captain of his own name and family, and fpent fome 
years in a predatory warfare againit the Mahometans and 
Venetians the rivals of his country in trade. In this fitua- 
tion he continued acquiring both wealth and reputation, till 
at length in an obftinate engagement with fome Venetian 
vellels, off the coaft of Portugal, the fhip in which he ferved 
took fire, and he, with difficulty, preferved his life by throw- 
ing himfelf into the fea, and {wimming a diftance of two 
leagues to the fhore. As {oon as he had recovered ftrength 
fer the journey he repaired to Lifbou, where his brother 
Bartholomew had fettled, and where he found many of his 
countrymen, who, like himfelf, had embarked in the fea fer- 
vice. Here his merit and tilents were foon appreciated ; 
and here he married the daughter of Pcrettrelle, one of the 
captains employed by prince Henry in his early navigations, 
and who, under his protection, had difcovered and planted 


the ‘flands of Porto Santo, and Madeira. Columbus got 
poffelfion of the journals and charts of this experienced nae 
vigator, and from them he learned the courfe which the 
Portuguefe had held in making their difcoveries, as well as 
the various circumftances which guided and encouraged 
them in their attempts. While he centemplated the labours 
of his father-in-law, and read the defeription of the countries 
which he had feen, his own impatience to vifit them becane 
irrefiltible. © To iadulge it he made a voyage to Madeira, 
and for feveral years traded with that ifland, with the Cana- 
ries, the Azores, the fettlements in Guinea, and all other 
places which the Portuguefe had difcovered on the conti+ 
nent of Africa. He now began to think of extending the 
boundaries of nautical knowledge. He was fatisfied, not 
only that there muft be lands ftill further to the welt, than 
thofe already explored, but that a fhorter paflage to the 
Ealt Indies, then the great object of the Portuguefe naviga. 
tors, might. be found by fteering in that dire¢tion, than 
round the continent of Africa. When he had fettled his 
plan, he was anxious to fecure the patronage and fupport of 
fome European power capable of undertaking fo important 
an enterprife. With this view, he laid his icheme 
before the fenate of Genoa, and, making his country, 
for which he bore a filial and fincere affection, the firit 
tender of his fervice, offered to fail. under the banners. 
of that republic, in queft of new regions, which he expected 
would render illuftrious his own name, and the nation which 
fhould enable him to realize his vaft projects. Genoa res 
jected his offer: and Portugal, to whom he next applied, 
treated him with fo much duplicity, that he went himfelf 
to Spain, while at the fame time he fent his brother Bar- 
tholomew into England to make the like propofals to both 
courts. By both, his fchemes were at firft flighted, ull, by 
thé interpofition of fome zealous friends at the court of 
Spain, a change was efleCted in his favour, and in the {pring 
of 1472 a treaty was figned with Columbus, by which Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella, the fovereigns of Spain, appointed him 
their high admiral in all the feas he fhould difcover, and 
their. viceroy in all the iflands and continents. They 
granted him and his heirs a tenth of ail the profits that 
fhould accrue from the enterprize, with fome other important 
advantages. As foon as the treaty was figned, Ifabella, by 
her activity and attention, in forwarding the preparations 
for the voyage, endeavoured to make fome reparation to Co= 
lumbus for the time which he had loft in fruitlefs folicitae 
tion. 

On the third of Auguft 1492, Columbus fet fail with 
three {mall fhips and ninety men, The expence of which did 
not amount to more than 4000/, He had already, in the moft 
publicmanner, implored the guidanceand protection of heaven, 
and on the morning of his departure the fhores were crowd~ 
ed with {fpeGtators, who fent up their fuppiications to the 
Almighty for the profperous iffue ot the voyage. Colum- 
bus (teered dire&tly for the Canaries, where, on account of 
the ill condition of the fhips, he was obliged to refit. Hay- 
ing fupplied himfelf with frefh provifions, he failed from 
Gomera, one of the molt welterly of the Canary iflands, on 
the fixth day of September. Here the voyage of difcovery, 
may be faid to begin; for Columbus holding his courfe due 
weit, left immediately the ufual track of navigation, over a 
vatt and unknown ocean, with no other guide, than well- 
founded hopes and rational conjectures. Scarcely had he 
loft fight of the Canaries, when feveral of his men ex- 
hibited figns of contternation bordering on defpair. He 
comforted them with the valt wealth which was to be found 
in thofe regions whither he was conducting them, and in his, 
own perfon he fet fuch an example of patience and induitry 
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as could not fail of exciting the admiration of thofe about 
him. Scarcely did he allow himfelf time for neceffary re- 
frefthments: he regulated every thing; he fuperintended 
the execution of every order, and kept the deck with the 
founding line or inftrument for obfervation perpetually in his 
hand, and noting down every unufual appearance with the 
utmoft accuracy and precifion. ‘Three weeks had they tra- 
verfed the ocean, and had proceeded’to a dittance which 
Columbus thought it prudent to conceal, when his men be- 
came mutiuous, and even threatened to throw their admiral 
overboard fhould he perfift in an undertaking which they 
fuppofed muft prove fatal to them all. He fucceeded for 
the prefent in quieting their apprchenfions, but in a few days 
they became more violent, declaring that nothing fhould in- 
duce them to proceed in fo mad an enterprife ; after trying 
every means of perfuafion in vain, he at length promifed to 
dire& his courfe homewards within three days, fhould not 
land be difcovered. This propofition did not appear unrea- 
fonable to the men, and to the commander it appeared fuffi- 
ciently fafe, for the prefages of difcovering land by the 
flight of birds, &c. were now fo numerous and promifing 
that he deemed them infallible. From a variety of fymp- 
toms Columbus was fo confident of being near land, that on 
the evening of the 11th of Odtober, after the ufual invoca- 
tions to heaven for fuccefs, he ordered the fails to be furled, 
and the fhips to lie to, keeping the ftri€teft watch, left they 
fhould be driven on fhore. During this interval of {ufpenfe 
and expectation, no man fhut his eyes, all kept upon deck, 
gazing intently towards that quarter where land was expect- 
ed to be difcovered. At ten o’clock Columbus, ftanding 
on the forecattle, obferved a light at adiftance: he pointed 
it out to another, and he again to a third perfon; all three 
faw it inmotion, and at midnight there was heard from the 
foremoft veflel the joyful found of /and, Jand. Having, how- 
ever, been frequently deceived by falfe appearances, every 
man was flow of belief; and waited in all the anguith of 
uncertainty and impatience for the return of day. When 
the morning dawned their doubts were difpelled, and an 
ifland was feen about two leagues to the north, whofe ver- 
dant fields, well ftored with wood, and watered with many 
rivulets prefented the afpect of a delightful country. 
Thankfgivings were inltantly offered to heaven: never was 
gratitude more fincere, never were the expreflions of joy 
more ardent, than thofe which proceeded from every tongue. 
Their duty to God was followed by an aé& of jultice to their 
commander. They threw themfelves at the feet of Colum- 
bus, with feelings of felf-condemnation, mingled with reve- 
rence entreating pardon for their paft condu&t; and now 
they regarded as the favourite of heaven the man whom they 
lately reviled as a vifionary and impoltor. No fooner had 
the fun tinged with its rays the fhores of the newly difco- 
vered ifland, than their boats were manned and armed. As 
they approached the coa{t with colours, mufic, and martial 
grandeur, they faw it covered with a multitude of people, 
whom the novelty of the fpeétacle had drawn together, 
whole attitudes and geltures exprefled wonder and altonifh- 
ment at the ftrange objects which prefented themfelves to 
their view. The land proved to be one of the Bahama 
iflands, named afterwards by Columbus, San Salvador: he 
was the firit European who fet foot in the New World 
which he had difcovered, and he took folemn pofleffion of 
it for the crown of Caitile and Leon, with all the formalities 
which the Portuguefe were accuftomed to obferve in aéts of 
this kind, in their new difcoveries. The Spaniards, while 
thus employed, were furrounded by many innocent and un- 
fufpecting natives, who gazed in filent and awful admiration 
upon actions which they could not comprehend, and of 


which they could not forefee the direful confequences. To~ 
wards the evening Columbus returned to his fhips accompa- 
nied with many of the, iflanders in their canoes. ‘* Thus,’* 
fays Dr. Robertfon, “ in the firft interview between the in- 
habitants of the Old and New Worlds, every thing was con- 
ducted amicably, and to their mutual fatisfaétion, The 
former, enlightened and ambitious, formed already vail ideas 
with refpeét to the advantages which they might derive 
from the regions that began to open to their view. ‘The 
latter fimple and undifcerning had no forefight of the ca- 
lamities and defolation which were approaching their coun- 
try.”? 

in San Salvador, Columbus proceeded on other dif- 
coveries; he faw feveral iflands, and touched at three of the 
largett, on which he beftowed the names of St. Mary of the 
Conception, Ferdinanda, and Ifabella. He vifited alfo Cu- 
ba and Hifpaniola ; wherever he went he inquired for gold, 
and having obtained a certain quantity of the precious metal, 
and made other arrangements, he took his departure home- 
wards. He encountered a violent tempeft, in which he had 
nearly left his fhips. While all on board were overwhelmed 
with a fenfe of perfonal danger, Colambus was only anxious 
for the means of preferving a record of his great difcoveries. 
Retiring to his cabin, he wrote an account of what he had 
feen and done, which he covered with wax, enclofed in a 
tight cafk, and committed to the fea with a proper direc- 
tion, hoping that it might be fortunately landed on fome En- 
ropean fhore. The ftorm, however ceafed, and ina few 
days he found himfelf approaching the Azores. Here he 
obtained provifions, and renewed his voyage. When he 
was almolt within fight of the Spanifh coalt, another ftorm 
arofe, that forced him to take fhelter in the Tagus, from 
whence he proceeded to Lifbon; where, in the prefence of 
the king of Portugal, he narrated every thing that he had 
done and feen, Columbus remained at Lifbon but five days, 
and on the fifteenth of March he arrived in the port of 
Palos, feven months and eleven days from the time when he 
fet out thence. As foon as his fhip was difcovered, the 
inhabitants ran eagerly to the fhore, to welcome their rela- 
tions and fellow-citizens, and to learn the tidings of their 
voyage. Columbus repaired to the court, then at Barce- 
lona, where he was received with all the refpe& and honour 
due to his great atchievements. Every mark of attention 
that gratitude or admiration could fuggelt was conferred 
upon him. All his ftipulated privileges were confirmed, 
his family was ennobled, and, which was moft fatisfactory to 
his active mind, another armament was immediately fitted 
out for him. This confilted of 17 fhips and about 1500 
perfons; of whom a large number were men of diflinétion, 
deftined to fettle in the newly difcovered countries. 

On the 25th day of September 1493, Columbus failed on 
his fecond voyage from Cadiz. He firft reached the Carib- 
bee or Leeward iflands, which he vilited, and then proceeded 
to Hilpaniola, where he had left a {mall garrifon of his own 
men, but who had been deflroyed, probably from mifcondué& 
on their own parts, by the natives. Inftead of waiting his time 
in punifhing palt wrongs, Columbus took precautions for pre- 
venting any future injury. With this view he built a fmall 
town, which he named Ifabella, in honour of his royal pa- 
tronefs. While fome were employed in the neceflary ope- 
rations of building, he fent others to explore the interior of 
the country, in the hope of finding gold. The hardfhips to 
which the Spaniards were obliged to fubmit, rendered them 
impatient of control, and it was with the utmoft difficulty 
that Columbus could maintain any fubordination, Signs of 
mutiny were every where exhibited; and to the commander 
was imputed the moft unworthy motives, by perfons from. 
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whofe rank in fociety better and more rational conduc 
might have been expeéted. Having, however, by prudence 
and viyour allayed the ferment, he left his brother Diego 
as governor of the fettlement, and proceeded with a fquadron 
in quelt of new difcoveries. During a tedious voyage of five 
months, in which he endured every hardfhip, he difcovered 
only the ifland of Jamaica. But on his return to Hifpaniola, 
he had the fatisfaction of finding there his brother Bartho- 
Jomew, whom he had not feen for a long period, and who 
had brought with him a large fupply of provifions and men. 
About this period the native Indians perceiving that the 
yoke impofed upon them by the invaders would prove into- 
lerable, refolved, if poffible, to free themfelves from fo dread- 
ful an evil. Hoftilities were commenced, and much blood 
was fhed on both fides; but in the event the Indians were 
completely defeated... The confternation with which the 
Indians were filled by the noife and havoc made by the fire- 
arms, by the impetuous force of the cavalry, and the fierce 
onfet of twenty large dogs trained for the purpofe, was fo 
great, that they threw down their weapons, and fled, without 
attempting farther refiltance. Many were flain, more were 
taken prifoners, and reduced to a ftate of the moft humiliat- 
ing fervitude; a rigorous tax was impofed upon them of 
gold, which was the deareft obje& of European ambition, 
and which was now become neceflary to plead the caufe of 
Columbus in Spain, where numerous accufations had been 
laid againft his condu@. Willing, however, to mect the 
charges in perfon, he invefted his brother Bartholomew with 
full power of government during his abfence, and then fet 
fail. He arrived in Spain in 1496, and immediately ap- 
peared at court, with the modett but determined confidence of 
a man, confcious not only of his own integrity, but of having 
performed many very eminent fervices for the flate, in whofe 
employment he had embarked. The dignity of his condu@ 
filenced his enemies ; and, with the affiftance of the gold 
and precious commodities which he had brought with him, 
he recovered the good opinion of his fovereigns. ‘They re- 
folved to make every exertion to render the new colony a 
permanent and complete eftablifiment, by fending out fuch 
reinforcements as Columbus thought neceflary for the pur- 
ofe, 
! It was not, however, till late in the fpring of 1498, that 
he was enabled to proceed on his third voyage; during 
which he difcovered Trinidad, at the mouth of the Orinoco. 
The vatt fize of this river, though only ranking in the third 
or fourth magnitude of rivers in the New World, convinced 
him that it muft haveits rife in a great continent. Heéeven 
touched upon various parts of the continent, without fuf- 
petting it, conceiving that they belonged to iflands which 
he had not Icifure to explore. Columbus arrived at Hif- 
paniola in Auguit, where he found that his brother had re- 
moved the colony to St. Domingo, on the oppofite fide of 
the ifland. During his abfence, a mutiny had been excited, 
and fome of his people had feceded from the main body. 
To calm the difcontent, he gave them allotments of land, 
to which were annexed diflributions of poor natives, that 
proved to them an intolerable fource of oppreffion. New 
complaints were fecretlytranfmitted to court againft him 
and tis brothers ; and having no opporcunity of vindicating 
his conduct, his powers were at firft greatly abridged by a 
feparate commiflion of difcovery having been granted to 
Alphonfo d’Ojeda ; who was accompanied in his voyage by 
Amerigo Vefpucci, after whom the whole New World has 
fince been named. Columbus was then recalled, and Fran- 
cis de Bovadilla appointed in his ftead. By his unworthy 
and infolent fucceffor, Columbus was thrown in chains, and 
treated with other indignities, which have for ever difgraced 


the court that granted to himfo much power. The captain 
of the fhip, to whofe charge Columbus was given, offered, in 
the moft refpeétful manner, to liberate him, but he indig- 
nantly refufed to fuffer his irons to be removed, but by the 
exprefs command of his fovereigns. On his arrival in Spain, 
he was inftantly fet at liberty, and treated with that civility 
and kindnefs from the king and queen which he had formerly 
experienced, Bovaditla was difgraced, but Columbus could 
not forget the injuries which he had fuftained; he carried 
with him, wherever he went, the fetters he had worn, and 
ordered that they fhould be buried in the fame grave with 
himfelf. 

In 1502, he obtained permiffion to make a fourth voyage 
and on arriving off St. Domingo, he found eighteen hips 
richly laden ready to depart for Europe. His own expe- 
rience led him to perceive an approaching ftorm ; he accord- 
ingly requefted permiffion to enter the harbour, and at the 
fame time warned the fleet of the dangers to which it would 
infallibly be expofed by failing at that jut@iure. His re- 
queft and his warning were equally difrezarded. The hur- 
ricane came on, and though, by proper precautions, he faved 
his own vefiels, it fell upon the fleet with fo much violence, 
that only two or three veffels efeaped ; and Bovadilla, with 
feveral others of his mott inveterate enemies, perifhed with 
all their ill-gotten wealth. Among the veffels that weathers 
ed the ftorm, was that on which the wreck of Columbus’s 
property was embarked. ‘This, which, by fome, was re= 
ferred to the fuperintendence of providence, was, by others, 
imputed to certain magical arts exercifed by Columbus him- 
felf. In purfuing his voyage, he traced the coalt of Darien, 
in hopes of difcovering a flrait, which he fondly imagined 
would open a new tract to the Eaft Indies. Although he 
was difappointed in his expectations, he was, neverthelefs, 
fo much delighted with the fertility of the country, and 
conceived fuch an idea of its wealth, from the {pecimens of 
gold produced by the natives, that he refolved to leave a 
{mall colony upon the river Belem, in the province of 
Veragua, under the command of his brother, and to return 
to Spain, to procure the means requifite for rendering the 
eftablifhment permanent. On his voyage, he was driven back 
by a violent tempeft from the coalt of Cuba, his fhips fell 
foul of one another, and were fo much fhattered by the 
fhock, that with the utmoft difficulty they reached Jamaica. 
Here he endured the greateft calamities, as well from the 
mutinous difpofitiens of his own men, as from the fufpicions 
of the natives, who refufed to fupply him with provilions, 
till, by his fcill in aflronomy, he prediéted the event of an 
approaching eclipfe, a circumftance that gave him an irre- 
fittible authority over their minds. From this time the fuper- 
flitious natives venerated him as a god, and not only fur- 
nifhed him profufely with provifions, but cautioufly avoided 
every thing that could give him offence. Columbus was at 
length delivered by a fleet fent from Hifpaniola ; and, after 
various difficulties, he arrived at St. Lucar in Spain in De- 
cember 1504. Here, in addition to his other fufferings, he 
learned that his patronefs, Ifabella, was dead: from her alone 
he anticipated the redrefs of his wrongs, which he little exe 
pected from the king. To him, however, as the laft refort, 
he applied, who amufed him with promifes, but, who, in- 
ftead of granting his claims, infulted him with the propofal 
of renouncing them all fora penfion. Difgufted with the 
ingratitude of a monarch whom he had ferved with fidelity 
and fuccefs; exhaulted with the calamities which he had 
endured; and broken with the infirmities which thefe 
brought upon him, Columbus breathed his laft at Valla- 
dolid, on the 20th of May 1506, in the 5gth year of hisage. 
In the clofing fcene he exhibited a dignity and sg 
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of mind fuitable to the greatnefs of his charaéter, and to 
thofe fentiments of piety which he had ever cherifhed in all 
the trials to which his life had been expofed. Ferdinand, 
who had flighted his well-founded claims when living, be- 
ftowed upon him funeral honours, and confirmed to his 
children their hereditary rights. Columbus was buried in 
the cathedral at Seville, and on his tomb was engraven an 
epitaph, in memory of his renowned aétiors and dilcovery of 
a New World, which in juftice ought to have been denomt- 
nated Columbia, in order that the name might for ever ex- 
cite the remembrance of the hero who, in f{pite of every ob- 
ftacle, fucceeded in realizing a project, efteemed by his con- 
temporaries as the chimera of a dilturbed imagination. Ro- 
bertfon’s Hit. of America. 

Juftinianus, in his curious edition of the P.lyglot Pfalter, 
1516, of which a beautiful copy is preferved in the Crache- 
rode colleStion in the Britifh Mufeum, has introduced, by 
way of commenvtary on Pi. xix. 4, * their words are gone 
forth to the ends of the earth,” a very curious {ketch of the 
life of Columbus, an account of his difcovery of America, 
and alfo a defcription of the inhabitants, particularly of. the 
female native Americans. 

Co.tumsus, Congregation of St., isthe name of a con- 
gregation of regular canons, formerly of great extent ; 
having under it an hundred abbeys or monatteries, in the 
Britifh iflands. See Concrecarion and Canon. 

COLUMELLA., in Anatomy. See Uvura. 

Cotumecvay, in Botany, ia ufed by Linneus for the cen- 
tral pillar ot a capfule, to which the feeds are ufually at- 
tached. Gertner is content with the term receptacle for 
this parr. See Recepracce. 

Cotumetra, Lucius, Junius, Moveratus, in Bio- 
graphy, was born at Cadiz, and flouriihed at Rome in the 
time of the emperor Claudius. He is chiefly celebrated for 
a work which has come down to our own times, entitled 
“ De Re Ruflica,”” and which contains, in twelve books, 
rules concernining the culture of various vegetables, and the 
management of domettic animals. A feparate book ‘‘ De 
Arboribus,” is annexed to thefe. They have gone through 
many editions, but the belt and molt accurate is that in 
Gefner’s colletion of the Rei Ruftice Scriptores. Mo 
reri. 

Corume tye mu/culus teres, a name given by Morgagni,and 
fome others, tothe mufcle called by Albinus azygos uvule. 

COLUMELLIA, in Botany, Willd. 1525. Jacq. 
Hort. Schoenb. 3. 28. tab. or. Clafs and order, /yage- 
nefia fuperflua. Nat. Ord. Compofite, Linn. Corymbifere, 
Juff. Vent. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle naked, honey-combed. Down 
with a toothed margin. Common calyx cylindrical, imbri- 
cated. Rays of the florets undivided. 

Sp. C. biennis. Root biennial. Stem cylindrical, pubef- 
cent, corymbous at the top. caves an inch and a half 
long, {eflile, linear, obtufe, hairy. Flowers both of the 
dif and ray yellow, {effile, falitary at the divitions of the 
branches. A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

COLUMN, in Architecture, columna,; Latin, derived 
from columen, afupport. In a fri@ly architeétural fenfe.a 
column may be defined as an obje& confilting of a nearly 
cy.indrical fhaft with acapital, and either with or without a 
bafe. ‘The column, as forming the principal part of an or- 
der of archite‘ture, will be confidered under the articles 
Doric, Ionic, Conintuian, Tuscan, and Composire 
Orders, and in the prefent article we thall treat of columns 
according to their matter, conltruction, difpofition, and 
wle; under the firlt head may be placed 

Conumn, moulded, is that made by impaftation of gra- 
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vel and flints of divers colours, which are bound together 
with a cement, which grows perfectly hard, and receives a 
polifh like marble 

The fecret of making thefe, it appears, the ancients 
were matters of, by the columns lately difcovered near 
Algiers; which are, doubtlefs, the ruins of the ancient 
Julia Cefarea; on all thefe is found the very fame in- 
{cription in antique charaéters; the contours, accents, and 
even faults, being repeated in every fhaft; an incontettible 
proof of their being moulded, 

Coutumn, fufible. Under this term are comprehended, 
not only columns of various metals, and other fufible mat- 
ters, as glafs, &c. but alfo thofe of ftone, fa'd to have been 
ca; the fecret of which fome will have us believe to have 
been k»own to the ancients. 

Coiumn, ¢ranfparent, any column made of tranfparent 
matter ; as were thofe of cryftal in the theatre of Scaurus, 
mentioned by Pliny ; and thofe of tranfparent alabafter, in 
the church of St. Mark, at Venice. 

Cotumn, water, is a fort whofe fhaft is formed of alarge 
jet d'eau ; which fpouting out water violently from the bafe 
drives it within the tambour of the capital, which is made 
hollow ; whence, falling down again, it has the effect of a 
liquid cryftatcolumn. See Founrain. 

An inftance of this we haye at Quinto d’ Aveiro, near 
Lifbon. 

Cotumn, hydraulic, is that whofe fhaft appears to be 
of cryftal; being formed by a number of little threads of 
water, falling from holes made in a girt of metal, at equal 
diftances, by means of a pipe mounting through the middle 
thereof ; as in the gardens at Verfailles. 

Cotumn, hydraulic, alfo denotes a column from whofe 
top proceeds a jet d’eau, to which the capital ferves as a 
bafon ; whence the water defcends by a little pipe, which 
turns fpirally around the fhaft. Such are the Ionic columns 
of the cafcade of the Belvidera at Frefcati; and thofe of 
the vineyard Mattheiat Rome. 

Cotumns, with regard to their Conftrucion. 

Couumn of Lands or tambours, a column whofe fhaft is 
formed of feveral courfes of {tone or blocks of marble of 
lefs height than the diameter of the column, this is what 
Ulpian means by columna firudilis, or adpada, which is op- 
pofite to the columna folida, or integra, i.e. of one piece. 
This method is only pra¢tifed in very large columns, for in- 
{tance as the ‘I’rajan column, Smaller columns are often 
compofed of three or four pieces, and this method the 
French diftinguifh by a particular term, colonne par troncons, 
of which we have no proper tran{lation. 

Corumn of Ma/fonry, is built of rough ftones or com- 
pafs bricks, and covered with ftucco. 

CoLumn, geminated, that whofe fhaft is formed by three 
fimilar and equal fides, or ribs of ftone, fitted within one 
another; and faftened at bottom with iron pins, asd at the 
top with cramp-irons. ‘This is to be fluted, that the joints 
may be the lefs difcernible. 

Cotumn, encrujlated, is made of feveral ribs, or thin fhells. 
of fine marble, or fome other rare ftone, cemented upon a 
mould of ftone, brick, orthe like. This is done with dee 
fign both to fave the precious matter, as oriental jafper, la- 
pis lazuli, agate, &c. or to reprefent pieces of fuch ftones, 
of an extraordinary fize, by the neatnefs and clofenefs of 
the incrultation, which renders the joints imperceptible. 

Cotumn, banded; a column whofe thaft has teveral bands 
or cinGtures either plain or ornamented, which project fome+ 
what beyond the general line of the fhaft. 

Banded columns were firft introduced by De Lorme at 
the Chapel de Villers-Coherets, and at the Thuillerics, who 
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imacined this method of concealing the joints of the differ- 
ent blocks of ftone forming the fhafts. 

Coitumn, fluted, called alfo channelled, and /riated co- 
dumn; that whofe fhaft is adorned with flutes or channell- 
ings ; either from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 
height. 

Cotumn, cabled or rudented, is a fluted column, whofe 
channels are felled in with altragals which generaily. reach 
one third of the height of the fhaft from the bafe. 

Cotumn, cylindrical, is that which has neither {welling 
nor diminution. 

Corumn, diminifhed, is that which has no fwelling, but 
whofe fhaft is tapered in a ftraicht line from the bafe to the 
capital. This is the method obferved in, we believe, all the 
Grecian remains of architeéture, and in many of the Roman, 
as inthe portico of the Pantheon. The oppofite practice of 
giving an entaris or fwelling in the middle of the thaft is 
obfcurely mentioned by Vitruvius, and has been generally 
followed by modern architects. 

Cotumn, oval. Thereare afew inftances of oval co- 
lumns in the remains of ‘antiquity. The Maffini Palace at 
Rome, and the frontifpiece of the church of the P. P. de 
la Merci at Paris offer fome modern examples. 

Coztumn, pafforal, that whofe fhaft is formed in imitation 
of the trunk of atree, with bark and knots. 

This kind of column, in the Tufcan proportion, may be 
ufed in the gates of parks and gardens; -and in the decora- 
tion of paftoral fcenes, &c. 

Cotumn, folygonous ; a column of which the horizontal 
feGion forms a polygon. There are various examples of this 
form in Egyptian architeiure, it is alfo obferved in the 
lower part of the columns of a portico on the ifland of 
Deios and at the temple of Cora. 

Cotumn, fwiffed, a column whofe fhaft is twifted round 
in the manner of a fcrew with fix circumvolutions. Vig- 
nela firft difcovered a method of drawing it by rule. The 
barbarous and ridiculous practice of twilting columas has 
been much ufed by modern architects, efpecially in the 
fereens and altar-pieces of churches. The mott celebrated in- 
ftance is the Baldaquin of St. Peter’s. Columns fpirally fluted 
are feen inthe temple of Spolets, they are alfo not un- 
frequent on the farcophagi’s and other ornamental works of 
the lower ages. 

Cotumn, Corolitic, that adorned: with foliages, or leaves 
and branches turned fpirally around the fhaft; or in form 
of crowns and feftoons. 

Thefe were ufed by the ancients for ereéting flatues on ; 
which hence took the denomination of corolitic. ‘They 
are very fuitable in triumphal arches, and decorations of 
theatres. 

Coiumn, hermetic. See Herma. 

Cotumns, denominated from their difpofition. 

Cotumn, inferted, or backed, is that let into a well, a 
third or fourth part of its diameter. 

Cotumn, niched, is that whofe fhaft enters, with half its 
diameter, into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception ; 
with its plane parallel to the proje@ture of the tore. Such 
is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome. 

Cotumn, angular, is aa infulated column, placed in the 
eoin, or corner of a portico; or inferted into the corner of 
a building: or even a column that flanks an angle, either 
acute or obtufe, of a figure of many fides. 

Cotumns, cantoned, are thofe engaged in the four 
corners of a {quare pillar, to fwpport four fprings of an 
arch. 

Cotumns, coupled, are thofe difpofed, by two and 
two, fo as almoft to touch cach other at their bafes, and 


capitals, as thofe in the periftile of the Louvre and at St. 
Paul’s cathedral. : 

Couumn, doubled, is an affemblage of two columns, 
joined in fuch a manner, as that the two fhafts penetrate 
each other with a third of their diameter. Such are thofe 
of the four angles in the court of the Louvre. 

Cotumn, flanked, according to M. Blondel, isa column 
engaged with one half, or at leaft one-third of its diameter, 
between two demt-pilatters. 

Cotumns, grouped, are thofe placed on the fame pe- 
deftal, or focle ; either by three and three, or by four and 
four. 

Cotumn, in/filated, is that flanding free, and detached 
on ali fides, from any other body. 

Co.tumns, median. Vitruvius gives the name columne 
mediane to the two columns in the middie of the porch, 
which have their intercolumniation larger than the reft; 
that if thefe laft, for inftance, be pycno/tie, the medianes are 
eufiyle. 

The term may alfo be applied to the middle row of co- 
lumns, in a frontifpiece adorned with three orders. 

Cotumns, denominated from their ufe. 

Cotumn, affronomical, isa kind of obfervatory, in form 
of a very high tower; built hollow, and with a fpiral 
afcent to an armillary {phere placed at the top, for obferv- 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies. j 

Such is that, of the Doric order, ereéted at the Hotel de 
Soiffons, at Paris, by Catherine De Medicis, for the obfery- 
ations of Orontius Fineus, a celebrated aftronomer of that 
time. 

Coiumn, chronological, that which bears fome hiftorical 
infeription, digefted according to the order of time; as 
by lultres, olympiads, fafti, epochas, annals, &c.. At 
Athens there were columns of this kind, whereon were 
infcribed the whole hiftory of Greece digetted into olym- 
piads, 

Cotumn, funeral, a column placed over a tomb, and 
bearing an urn, or fome fymbol or infcription relating to 
the deceafed. See Cippus. - 

Cotumn, gnomonic, is a cylinder, whereon the: hour of 
the day is reprefented by the fhadow of a ftyle. 

Of thefe there are two kinds: in the one, the ftyle is 
fixed, and the hour-lines are no more than the projetion of 
a vertical dial on a cylindrical furtace. 

In the other, the ftyle is moveable; and the hour-lines 

are drawn to the different heights of the fun, in the dif- 
ferent feafons of the year. See Diaz. 
* Cotumn, indicative, that which ferves to fhew the 
tides, &c. along the fea-coafts. Of this kind, is the nilo- 
meter at Grand Cairo, whereon the overflowings of the 
Nile are exprefled: by this they form a judgment of the 
fucceeding feafon: when the water, for inftance, afcends 
to twenty-three feet, it is a fign of great fertility in 
Ezypt. 

Cotumn, itinerary, a column with feveral faces, placed 
in the crofs-ways in large roads; ferving to fhew the difs 
ferent routs, by the inferiptions thereupon. 

Cotumn, /adary, at Rome, according to Feftus, was a 
column ereéted in the herb-market, which is now the place 
Montanara ; which had a cavity in its pedettal, wherein 
young children, abandoned by their parents out of poverty 
or inhumanity, were expofed, to be brought up at the 
public expence. 

Cotumn, legal. Among the Lacedzmonians there were 
columns raifed in public places, whereon were engraven the 
fundamental laws of the itate. : 

Cotumn, Jimitrophous, or boundary, is that which ae 
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the limits of a kingdom, or country conquered. Such was 
that, which Pliny fays Alexander the Great ere&ted at the 
extremities of the Indies. 

As to thofe of Hercules, ordinarily called his columns, or 
pillars; they are two very fteep mountains in the ftreights 
of Gades, now Gibraltar. 

Cotumn, manubiary, from the Latin manubie, fpoils of 
the enemy ; a column adorned with trophies, built in imita- 
tion of trees, whereon the fpoils of enemies were anciently 
hung. 

CoLumN, menian, any column which fupports a balcony, 
or meniana. The origin of this kind of column, Suetonius 
and Afcanius refer to one Menias; who, having fold his 
houfe to Cato and Flaccus, confuls, to be converted into a 
public edifice, referved to himfelf the right of raifing a co- 
lumn without-fide, to bear a balcony 5 whence he might fee 
the fhows. 

Cotumn, miliary, was a column of marble, raifed by 
order of Auguftus, in the middle of the Roman Fornm ; 
from whence, a3 a centre, the diltances of the feveral cities, 
&c. of the empire were reckoned, by other miliary co» 
Iumns difpofed at equal diftances, on all the grand roads. 
This column was of white marble; the fame with that 
which is now feen on the balluftrade of the ftaircafe of 
the capitol at Rome. Its proportion is maflive; being a 
fhort cylinder, fupporting a fymbol of the globe of the 
earth. 

It was called milliarium aureum, as having been gilt, at 
leaft the ball, by order of Augultus. It was reflored by 
the emperors Vefpafian and Adrian; as appears by the 
infcriptions. 

Cotumn, military, among the Romans, a column 
whereon was engraven a lilt of the forces in the Roman 
army, ranged by legions, in their proper order; with de- 
fign to preferve the memory of the number of foldiers, and 
of the order preferved in any military expedition. 

The Romans had another kind of military column, 
which they called columna bellica, {tanding before tke 
temple of Janus; at the foot whereof the conful declared 
war, by throwing a javelin towards the enemies countries. 

Cotumn, phofphorical, a light houfe; or a hollow co- 
lumn, built on a rock or the tip of a mole, or other emi- 
nence, to ferve as a lantern to a port. 

Cotumn, /ymbolical, isa column reprefenting fome par- 
ticular country, by the attributes proper thereto ; as that 
of the French order, fet with fleurs de lis, in the frontif- 
piece of the Jefuits church at Rouen: or fome memorable 
action; as the Corvinian column, on which was a crow; 
erected to Valerius Maximus, furnamed Corvinus, in me- 
mory of his defeat of a giant in the army of the Gauls, by 
the affiltance of a crow. 

Under the title of /ymbolic columns, may alfo be compre= 
hended thofe that ferve for fymbols. Such is that ona 
medal of Nero, which exprefs the ftability%of the Roman 
empire. SeeSymsov. 

Cotumns, hiflorical, memorial, honorary, triumphal. Un- 
der this head may be placed various diftinguifhed columns, 
which rank among the eminent works of art ancient and 
modern, and form the chief ornaments of the fituation in 
which they are placed. ‘The moft celebrated of thefe is the 
triumphal column of Trajan at Rome. This monument 
was built by Apollodorus the molt famous Roman archi- 
tect in the Forum Romanum. The height of the column 
is 106 feet, with a diameter of nearly 13 feet; it is placed 
on a pedettal of 19 feet high; upon the capital there is a 
crowning which formerly fupported a ftatue of the emperor, 
but, at prefent, a bronze ftatue of St. Peter, about 14 
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feet in height. The bafe and capital are of the Tufcan 
order. The column, with the crowning, is compofed of 24. 
tamboons or blocks of white marble, and the fhaft is adorned, 
mounting {pirally from top to bottom, reprefenting the vic- 
tories of Trajan over the Dacw. Four eagles at the cor- 
ners of the pedeftal fupport, in their beaks, feltoons of 
laurel, and the fides of the pedeftal are richly ornamented 
with a variety of military weapons. The infide of the co- 
lumn contains a ftaircafe, which afcends to the capital, and 
as each block of ftone forms the whole diameter of the 
fhaft, the fteps are wrought out of the folid. 

The Antonine column, though inferior in detign, and 
the beauty of fculpture to the laft mentioned, is one of the 
moft confiderable monumente of ancient Rome. It was 
ere&ted by Marcus Aurelius, and confecrated by him to 
Antoninus Pius, whofe ftatue was placed upon the fummit, 
on the fhaft however are reprefented the a¢tion of Marcus 
in the Marcoman war. The column !s g64 fret in height, 
with a diameter of 114, raifed upon a pedettal of 264 feet. 
The conftruGtion of this column 1s exaétly fimilar to that of 
Trajan ; its bafe and capital have Doric p-ofile. 

At Alexandria there is a remarkable colume, which is 
commonly called Pompey’s pillar. It is a column of the 
Corinthian order raifed upon a fhort pedeftal. The fhaft 
is 67 feet long, and nearly nine feet in diameter, at the bot- 
tom of a fingle piece of granite. ‘I'he whole height of the 
column and pedeital is about 94 feet. 

At Conflantinople there were two triumphal columns 
fimilar to thofe of Trajan and Antoninus; the column of 
Conttantine is entirely deftroyed, and of the other ere¢ted 
to’ Arcadius by Theodofius, only the pedeital and the firit 
courfe of the fhaft remains. 

Laftly, may be mentioned the monument of London, 
which is the largeft column in exiftence, being fifteen feet 
in diameter, and 202 feet high, including the pedeital anc 
¢rowning. This column was ereéted in memorial of the 
great fire of London ; its architect was Sir C. Wren. 

Cotumn, roffra/, a triumphal column adorned with the 
beaks or prows of galiies, in memorial of a naval victory: 
The firft roftral column was ere&ted in the capitol, on occa- 
fion of the defeat of the Carthayinians by C. Dunllius. 
Auvguftus conftruéted four with the prows of the fhips takea 
from Cleopatra. 

Cotumn, Scenography of. See ScrnoGcrapuy. 

Cotumn, in French Co/onne. Column has been very 
erroneoufly defined by many writers on military fubjects 
to be a long deep file of troops or baggage. This defi- 
nition, confining a column to a file of troops, fo far 
from giving a true idea of it, conveys one totally erroneous. 
For a column confilts both of ranks and files. A column 
may, therefore, be defined to be a corps or body of men 
with ranks and files in the form either of a {quare or 
reCtangle, who march in time, or’with oné and the fame 
movement, leaving a fufficient interval between every two 
of the faid ranks and files, in order to avoid confufion. A 
column may bein the form of a fqtare, haying its front 
equal to its depth; or it may be cf a rectangular form, 
having either its front equal to one of the fhortelt 
fides of the reGtangle, and its depth equal to one of ‘the 
longelt, or its front equal to one of the fongeft files of the 
rectangle, and its depth equal to one of the fhorteit. 

In marching troops in columns, particularly towards the 
enemy, great care fhould be taken, that they advance as 
nearly as poflible alike, and not one before another, that 
they may, if attacked, be able to afford mutual aid aad 
affitance to one another, and that as they approach ‘the 
field of battle they preferve their dillances with fo much 
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accuracy, that when they wheel and form there may be 
neither too much nor too little ground for each fquadron 
and battalion. ‘This is a nice point, and an operation that 
is feldom executed corre€lly. 

The molt difadvantazeous order of march is that which 
compels an army to move in one column. ‘he more co- 
lumns it is divided into, and the fmaller their depth, the 
more ealily and expeditioufly are the troops compoting them 
formed in order of And the molt advantageous 
mettiod of marching an army ts that waich makes it move in 
order of battle, without dividing it ito columns atall, But 
open. id vnembarraffed ground of fufficient extent 
for this purpofe is rarely to be met with. 

Corumn. C af? a folid conypact column, with very little 
{pace or itervals between the div fions compofing it. 

Cotumn, Open, a column with Interva's between the 
the divilions equal commonly to their refpective fronts. 

Cotumn, among Printers, is half a page, when the page 
is divided two parts, from top to bottom. Sec 
PRINTING. 

COLUMNA, Leste in Biography, a learned botanift, 

was born at Naples in 1567 He ‘attached himfelf early 
to the ftudy of “natural Tillesy, particularly to acquire a 
knowledge of the properties: of plants, in which he became 
eminent. He excelled alfo in the know ledge of Jangua ges, 
of mufic, of mathematics, and in drawing, | of ahich he is 
faid to have made much ufe, the greater part of the engrav- 
ings in his works being taken from his own defigns. He 
was led to fludy the works of Diofcorides, Boerhaave fays, 
in order to find a remedy for ecliptic fits, te which he was 
fubjeGt. That he was not fuccefsfal in his fearch is pro- 
bable, as he is faid to have received the greateft benefit, 
having previoufly tried numerous medicines, by the appli- 
cation of a cauitic to one of his thighs. The operation 
was perfor med by Severinus in the year 1630. He died in 
1651, aged S3 years, and is faid to have totally out-lived 
his facultics. Haller gives him great credit asa reviver and 
improver of the findy of botany, for the light he threw on 
many obfcure patlazes in Divofcorides, and for the number 
of plants he deferibed not before known The figures 
of the plants he has given, which .he generally affilted in 
executing, are among the earliclt co »pper- plate engravings ln 
that part of natural: hiftory. His finit icici which was 
publifhe: 4 when he was only’24 years of age, “ Plantarum 
aliquot hiltoria, in qua deferibuntur planto rariores, anti- 
quorum delincatiombes refponde ntes.? .Nceap. anno 1592, 
ato. far exceeding what had been be care done in that line. 
The engravings alfo are more accurate than had been hefore 
me Tn pba (the wild valerian) charsCtsrem exacte 
Haller ays, it is the plant, the root of which, 
Deplcandes recommended in his complaint. He took of it 
for a ‘ong time with advantage, he fiys, but it did not 
effet acure. ‘Che works were “repub lifhed in 1744, 4t0. by 
James Plaucus, with obfervations by the Lyncci, a Cane: 
oft naturalitts, to which pee us had belo: noed. Annexed i 
a fhort hiltory of his life. « Minus cognitaram Hanonnigne 
noltro celo orientium ftrpium, ecphrafis qva non paucse 
ab antiqnioribus defcripte difquiruntur, et declarantur,’ 
Rome, 4to. ‘This was prepared for the prefs in the year 
1606. The dedication was written in the year 1610 
but it did not appear until the year 1616, He now 
delineated the flowers, fruits, and feeds of the plants, 
and began co arrange them from the fimilitudes of 
thofe parts. A fecond part of this work foon followed. 
ie 1627, his‘ Ads otationes, et adci itiones ad opus Jran- 
eifci Hernandes, et Narii Auton Recchi’’ appeared. In 
this he makes further advances in the claffification of plants, 
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from the refemblance of the petals. ‘¢ Stylum et flamina 
novit.’? In his work appear the firft dawning of the fyttem, 
by which Linnzus, more than a century afte eatin became 
immortalized. Me was a member of the illultmous academy 
of the Lincei, citablifhed at Rome, which rendered great 
fervices to the republic oF letters as long as it fubhfted. 
Columna invented a niufical inftrnment, which he called 
* Sambuea Lyncia,’? from the name of his academy ; it 
was compofed of 500 flrings of different lengths, and the 
tone of cach was divided in four parts, according to the 
method of Ariftoxinus, to mclude “aut the genera, diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic. He publithed his invention in 
a work likewofe entitled ‘* Sambuca Lyncia,’”’ printed at 
Naples in 1615. Some later editions were pablithed under 


the «tle, * Deli’ iaftrumento perfetto.”” We make no 
reficctions on the excellence of this inttrument, having 
never feen its but conjeéture, that from the belly being 


joaded ek fe great number of firings, the tone mult be 
very feeble ; it muft likewife have been difficult to tune for 
all the th ree genera, and ftill more difficult to keep in tune. 
Haller Bib. Botan.- Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

Cotumna naff, is aed by fome writers of anatomy, for 
the fiefhy end of the nofe, jutting out over the upper lip. 

CoLtumna aris 1S femmes uled for the uvula. 

Corumna regia, in Ancient Geography, a place of Italy, 
over-again tt Sicily, on the hank of the {trait, and near 
Regiom Julium. It is mentioned in the Itinerary of An- 
tonine. 

COLUMN, a name given by Ephorus, cited by Pliny, 
to a {mall ifland on thes route from the Red Sea to the 
ifland of Cerne. G. Hardouin thought they were the 
Mafcarenhas ifles. 

Coiumn albe, or white columns, called by Herodotus 
(1. Vinal 18.) ALU“ SNTA, A place of Afia Minor, to the 
fouth of the river Marlias, and very near it, 

CoLumne& carnee, in Anatomy, called alfo lacertuli, and 
columne cordis, are feveral {mall mufcles in the ventricles of 
the heart; dermved, and, as it were, detached from the 
parictics of thofe ventricles, and connegted by tendincous 
extremitics to the valves of the heart. 

Thefe little columns, or pillars, being faftened to the 
parietes of the heart on one fide, and the tricufpid and 
mitral vaives en the other, do, by the contraétion in the 
fyitole of the heart, draw out the valves; and by that 
means not only fhut the orifices of the veins, but more 
exadily clofe the ventricles in their fy ftole. 

Cotumn herculis, the columns of He srcules, in sdncient 
Geography, the name given to the ftrait of Gibraltar, called 
allo J refum Gaditanum and Fretum Herculeum. hele 
columns of Hercules were properiy the two mountains of 
Calpe in Europe, and of Abyla in Africa. Some have 
fuppofed that Hercules called them by his name; but 
others confider Hereules as an imayinary bero, whefe name 
is formed of the Phoenician «* Harckel,” fignifying a mer- 
chant or voyager. Hence, they fay, it is not attonuhing, 
that this itrait should be called * the Strait of Voyagers,” 
and that its name fhould be derived from the Paceniciad 
language, fince the Phoenician navigators had made it known, 
and continually failed through it. 

COLUMNAR Marble. See Basaures. 

CotumNnar //rata, a mineralogical term for the prifms 
into which different [trata of the anh are fometimes found 
fplit or divided, generally in a direétion perpendicular to 
the lamina of the ftrata or nearly ; thefe molt commonly 
occur in bafalt or trap, thofe of Stople i in Saxony, exceed 
geo feet in length. without any articulation or divifion. 
Dolomien obferved columnar bafalt in the ftrata of mount 


Etna. 


cou 
Etna. At Calleton in Derbythire, Mr. Mawe obferved 


an irregular column in the Toad ftone or trap (Mawe’s 
Derb. p. 40 and 51). Porphyry is often found in a co- 
Jumnar form, fee 2 Berg. Journ. 1790, 325, and Haiding, 
45. Sand-ftone m the eaft and north parts of Bohemia, 
are often fplit into colurans, refembling bafalts, 2 Berg. 
Journ. 1792, 70. Lime-ftone 1s fometisnes found rent into 
polygonal pillars of 4, 5, &c. fides like bafalts, as at 
Ruoms and Ridon in the Vivarois, and in Saxony. Char- 
pentier 49. See Basarr. Trap and Prismatic columnars. 

COLUMNARIS, in Botany, a name given by fome 
to the tail, milky bell flower; the campanula ladtefcens, 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

COLUMNARIUM, in Roman Antiquity, a heavy tri- 
bute, demanded for every piilar of a houfe. It was 
firft lid on by Julius Cezfar, in order to put a ftop 
to the extravagant expences laid out on fumptuous build- 
ings. ‘ 

COLUMNEA, in Botany, (fo named by Plumier in ho- 
nour of Fabius Columna, or Fabio Colonna, of the noble 
family of Colonna in Italy,) Linn. Gen. 792. Schreb. 
1064. Willd, 1210. Plum. 33. Juil, 12. Clafs dnd 
order, didynamia angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. 
Scrophulane, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. One-leafed, deeply five-cleft, gene- 
rally fomewhat {welling ac the bale, permanent; feg- 
ments ereét, equal, lanceolate. Cor. monopetalous, 
much looger than the calyx, labiate; upper lip crect ; 
lower lip two or three-cleft. Stam. Vilaments four free ; 
anthers joined together. Pi/?. Germ fuperior, egg-fhaped; 
ftyle filitorm, the length of the upper lip; ftyle bifid, ob- 
tufe. Peric. Capfule globular, one or two-celled. Seeds 
numerous, {mall, attached to a large receptacle. 

Effen. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla labiats; upper lip 
ereét, emarginate; lower lip three-cleft. Anthers connected. 
Capfule, one or two-celled. Seeds bedded in the recep- 
tacle. 

Sp. 1. C. Scandens. Linn. Sp. Pl. Mart. 1. Lam. 1. 
Willd. 1. Jacq. Hort. vol. ii. tab. 48. Amer. Pid. 88. 
tab. 170. ‘Plum. Gen. 25. ic. tab. 89. fig. 1. Jam. II. 
tab. 524. fig. 1. <‘* Leavis egg-fhaped, acute, entire or 
flightly crenated, fomewhat villous; calyx pubefcent ; 
fegments entire ; corolla pubefcent ; upper lip undivided.” 
Root perennial. Svem flender, very long, pale green, flizhtly 
villous, either creeping on the ground, or attaching itlelf 
to the trunks of trees, by {mall lateral roots. Leaves oppo- 
fite, petioled, refembling thofe of Parietaria.  F/owers 
blood-red, two inches long, axillary, folitary, villous on 
the outfide, on fhort peduncles, a little curved. Cap/ule 
globular, white, foftifh, refembling a berry, but opening, 
about the fize of a nut, one-celled. A native of South 
America, and the Weit Indies. There is a feminal variety 
with yellowifh flowers. 2. C. longifolia. Livn. Mant. go. 


Mart. 2. Lam. 3. (Achimenes felanoides; Vahl. Symb. 
2.71. Willd. 1190. Babel. Tfiuli. Rheed. Mal. 9. 
tab. 87. Sefamum javanicum; Burm. Ind. 133.) ‘‘ Leaves 


lanceolate, very long, fomewhat ferrated, f{mooth.’’? Stem 
about two fect high, herbaceous, quadrangular, {mooth, 
branched. Leaves three inches long, oppolite, nearly 
feffile. Flowers red, oppofite; in fimple, long, ere¢t, ter- 
minal racemes ; border of the corolla four-clett ; upper lip 
large, oblong, entire ; lower lip trifd; anthers divided at 
the bafe into two diverging lobes, conne&ted, and forming 
acrofs. Cap/ule egg-fhaped, two-celled, two valved. Seeds 
numerous, fixed in a globular receptacle. A native of the 
Eaft Indies. 3. C. hirfuta. Mart. 3. Willd. 2. Hort. 
Kew. 2. 366. Lam. Ill. tab. 524. fig. 2. Swartz. Prod. 
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94. Flor. Ind. occ. 2. ro80. (Achimenes major; Brown. 
Jam. 270. tab. 30. fig.3. Rapunculus pnticefus; Sloan. 
Jam. 58. Hilt. 1, tab 100. fig. 1.) « L 
acuminate, ferrated, rough, with hairs on the upper turface, 
fegments of the calyx tooth-ferrated, hirfute; corolla hir- 
fute; upper lio bifid.”? Root perennial. Whole plant 
fucculent. Stem thick, throwing its branches to the height 
of four or five feet when fupported. Leaves oppofite alter- 
nately larger. J/severs large, beautifully variegated ; feg- 
ments of the cayx almott pinated Ike thofe of the rote. 
A native of the cooler mountains of Jamaica; introduced 
in 1750, by the marquis of Rockingham; flowering in 
November. 4. C. hifpida. Mart. 4. Willd. 4. Swartz. 
Prod. 94. Flor. Ind. oce. 2. 1053. Leaves egg fhaped, 
obtufe, flightly toothed, hifpid hirfute; fegments of the 
calyx entire, hairy; ftem hairy, fcabreus.?? A native of 
Jamaica. © 5. C. natilans. Mart. 5. Wild. 3. Swartz. 
Prod. 94. Flor. Ind. occ. 2. 1953. “ Leaves ovate-lan- 
ceolate, flizhtly toothed, rather fcabrous, hirfute and 
coloured underneath ; calyx villous; fegments laciniated ; 
corollas vilous.”? A native.of Jamaica, in fhady woods, 
attached to the trunks of trees. 6..C. /ellata. Wiild. 6. 
Lour. Cochin. 384.  Lzaves fillate; flowers folitary ; 
tem creeping.”? Stem herbaceous, perennial, cylindrical, 
flender, whitth, ranches fomewhat ere&t, four inches 
long, very tender. Leaves egg fhaped, three lines long. 
ferrated, ftcllate in threes, pale green, odoviferous, petioled. 
Llowers white, ftriped with red, axiilary, hirfute, peduncled ; 
tube of the corolla fearcely gibbous; upper lip arched, 
triid ; lower bifid; anthers egg-fhaped, conneéted, fepa- 
rated with difficulty. Cap/ule awl-thaped, two-celled. The 
who'e plant, except the capfule, hairy. A native of 
Cochin-china. It 1s an aquatic, of a very pleafant appear- 
ance and fmell, and bemg emollient and cooling, 13 ufed 
as a wafh by the women, for which purpofe it is cultivated 
in pots or tubs filled with water, having earth at the 
bottom. 

Cotumnea erefia ; Lam. See Cyrirva pulchella. 

Propagation and Culture. All the f{pecies require the 
heat of a flove. They are propagated by feeds, and fhould 
be treated like other tender exotics. 

COLUMNELLA, little column, denotes the fubftance 
that paffes through the capfule, and conneéts the feveral 
partitions and feeds. 

COLUMNIA Pomprt, in Ancient Geography, a place 
of Thrace, at the entrance of the Thracian Bofphorus, on 
the coaft of the Euxine fea. 

COLUMNIATED winding flairs. Sze Stairs. 

COLUMNIFER, in Botany, the thirty fourth natu- 
ral order in the ‘* Philofophia Botantca,’? of Linnzus, and 
the thirty-feventh of ‘* Prele€tions.” Inthe «“ Philofophia 
Botanica,” it contaies the following genera; camellia, xy- 
lon, goflypium, urena, hibifcus, turnera, malope, lavate- 
ra, althza, alcea, malva, melochia, fida, nape, waltheria, 
mentzelia, hermennia, helicteres, and ftewartia. In the 
Preleétions all thefe are continued, except mentzclia, which 
is removed to the calycantheme ; and xylon, which was 
fupprefled as a diftinct genus by Linnzeus himfelf, and its 
{pecies placed under bombax. ‘The following are added by 
Linnzus, triumfetta, bixa, corchorus, theobrema, grewla, 
muntingia, tilia, allof which originally formed part of the 
now fuppreficd order culminee; and befide thefe, mala- 
chra? pentapetes, bombax, adanfonia, heliocarpus, anti- 
chorus, mahernia, kleimhovia, ayenia, microcos, thea, kigg- 
claria. Sterculta is placed by Linnzus under both the co- 
lumnifere and the tricocce. In the ‘ Pnilofophia Botanica’? 
it had been placed among the latter, and when it was after- 
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wards removed to the former, it was moft probably Jeft in 
its original fation, merely through inadvertence. The follow- 
ing have fince been added ; but Gifeke acknowledges himfelf 
in doubt whether the arrangement would in all cafes have 
been approved by Linnzus. Symplocos, Linn., and tern- 
ftroemia, Linn., referred to this order by Swartz.; palavia, 
Cav. ; anoda, Cav.; ruizia, Cav; affonia, Cav. ; dombeya, 
Cav.; ochroma, Swart.; paronia, Cav; achania, Sol. 
Swart.; (malvavifeus, Dill. Cav.) Laguna, Cav.; cienfu- 
gofia, Cav. ; myrodia, Swart. (Quararibea, Aubl. Cav.), 
aubletia, Schreb. (Apeiba, maregr. Aubl. Swart.) Marila, 
Swart.; bubroma,.Schreb. ; malacodendron, Mitch. Cav. 
eroteum, Swart. 

Linnecus confeffes that the effential charaG&ter of the order 
is not to be underftood from the name, which properly be- 
longs only to fome of the more remarkable genera. In all 
of them the root is fibrous; in none bulbous or tuberous. 
The {tem in molt is herbaceous, but fome are large trees 5 
it is amongft the latter only, that thorns are to be found, 
and prickles only in fome hibifci, Scarcely any plant in the 
whole order is f{mooth. Atl have flipules in pairs. ‘The 
leaves are never oppofite, moft commonly petioled ; the fo- 
liation, as far as Linnzus could recollect, always platted, 
and many have glanduliferous pores under the rib. There 
are no tendrils in any plant of the order. “I'he inflorefcence 
is various. The calyx in many is fimple and five-cleft ; in 
fome double. The petals in molt are five; but fince the 
filaments are united, and in moft genera adhere to them, the 
corolla falls off all together, as if it confilted only of one 
petal. Their claws, by converging often, conftitute the 
nectary. The piltils, or at leaft the flizmas, are equal in 
number to the parts of the fruit. The fruit is always {upe- 
rior, but various in other refpeéts. None of the fpecies are 
poifonous or fetid ; they are generally more or lefs mucila- 

inous; and the flowers of moft are beautiful. 

COLUMPNATENSIS, in Ancient Geegraphy, an epif- 
copal fee in Africa in Mauritania Cefarienfis, according to 
the conference of Carthage. 

COLUPPA, in Botany, Rheed. See Intecesrum /e/- 
fle, 

COLURES, in Geography and Afironomy, are two 
great circles, imagined to interfe€t each other at right an- 
les in the poles of the world. 

The word is derived from xoros, mutilus, or truncatus, and 
epx, tail; q.d. appearing with the tail cut off; becaufe never 
feen entire above the hovizon. 

The colures pafs one of them through the folftitial, and 
the other through the equinoétial point of the ecliptic; 
whence the firft is denominated the /ol/fitial, and the fecond 
equinodial colure. : 

The equino@ial colure determines the equinoxes; and 
the folftitial, the folftices. 

By thus dividing the ecliptic into four equal parts, they 
alfo mark the four feafons of the year. 

It is difputed over what part of the back of Aries 
the equinoétial colure paffed in the time of Hipparchus. Sir 
Tfaac Newton, in his Chronology, takes it to have been 
over the middle of the confteliation. Father Souciet in- 
filts on its having paffed over the dodecatemorion of Aries, 
or midway between the rump and firft of the tail. We 
have fome obfervations in the Philofophical Tranfations, 
N° 466, concerning the pofition of this colure in the ancient 
fphere, from a draught of the conftellation Aries, in the 
Aratea publifhed at Leyden and Amfterdam, 1652, which 
feem to confirm fir Ifaac’s opinion; but the antiquity and 
authority of the original draught may {till remain in quef- 
tion, See CHRONOLOGY. : 


cOoO.L 
COLURI, in Geography, an iflandin the gulf of En. 


gia, near the coaft of Livadia, about feven miles long and 
two wide; 10 miles W. of Athens. N. lat. 38°. E. long. 
23°°36% 

*COLUSITANUS, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal 
fee in the proconfular Africa, according to the conference 
of Carthage; fuppofed to be the fame with Calcitanen/is. 

COLUSSA, a Greek town of Paphlagonia. 

COLUTEA, in Botany, (Kodourexy the name of a plant 
in Theophraftus). Tourn. Clafs 22. fe&. 3. Gen. 2. Linn. 
Gen. $80. Schreb. rrg6: Willd. 1365. Gert. 488. Juif. 
359. Vent. 3. 412. Baguenandier; Encyc. Clafs and order, 
diadelphia decandria, Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn, Legu- 
minofe, Jul. Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth one-leafed, bell-fhaped, five-cleft, 
ere&t, permanent. Cor. Papilionaceous. Standard, wings 
and keel differing in different {pecies with refpeét to number 
and proportion. Stam. Filaments nine united; one feparates 
anthers fimple. Pi/?. Germ fuperior, oblong, compreffed 
peduncled; ftyle afcending ; ftigma bearded on the lower 
fide. Peric. Legume very large, membranous, tran{parent, 
generally inflated, appearing almott empty, perfecily one- 
celled. Seeds {mall, kidney-fhaped, attached to the two 
edges of the upper future. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Stigma bearded on one fide, 
Legume peduncled, membranous, inflated or comprefled, 
one-ceiled. ; 

Obf. Vhis fpecies is nearly allied to aftragalus and phaca, 
The total want of a partition in the legumes its only certain 
generic diftinGtion. ‘The aftragali-are completely two-celled. 
The phace have a partial partition, which extends the 
whole length, but only half the breadth of the legume, 
making it femi-bilocular. 

Sp.1. C. arbore/cens. Common bladder-fenna. Linn. Sp, 
Pl. t. Mart. 1. Lam. 1. Willd. 1. Gert. tab. 154. fig. 4. ’ 
Lam. ['l. 624. fig. 2. Bot. mag. tab. 81. (C. veficaria; 
Bauh. Pin, 395. Tourn. 649. C. hirfuta; Roth. Germ. I. 
305. II. 168.) “ Leaflets inverfely heart-fhaped.”? Linn. 
‘© Leaflets oval-obcordate; ftandard gibbous, abbreviated.” 
Hort. Kew. A fhrub. Svems feveral, woody, twelve or 
fourteen fect hich; branches numerous, woody. Leaves 
alternate, winged, terminated by an odd one; leaflets nine 
or eleven, green and fmooth above, glaucous underneath. 
Flowers yellow, with a reddifh curved line at the bafe of 
the ftandard, in a fhort raceme, confifting of three or four 
flowers ; wings only a little fhorter than the keel. Legume 
clofed at the tip. Seeds twenty or more. A native of the 
warmer parts of Europe; obferved by Mr. Ray, in the afs 
cent to the crater of mount Vefuvius, where there are 
fearcely any other plants. It flowers with us in the early 
part of June, and fometimes again in the month of Auguft, 
continuing till O@ober. Both leaves and legumes are pur- 
gative, and may be fubftituted for the officinal fenna, (caffia 
fenna,) but muit be taken in larger dofes. They have an 
acrid, naufeous tate. The feeds, in the quantity of a dram 
ortwo excite vomiting: but notwithftanding thefe qualities, 
the plant is faid by Haller and Ray to afford a food grateful 
to cattle. 2. C.cruenta, Oriental bladder fenna. Mart. 
2. Willd. 2. L’Heretier Stirp. nov. 2.tab.4r. Hort Kew. 
3. 55- Lam. Ill. tab. 624. fig. 3. (C. orientalis, flore, fan- 
guinei coloris, lutea macula notato. Tourn. Cor. 44. C. fan= 
guinea. Pal. roff.1. 88. C. orientalis. Lam. 2. C. humilis. 
Scop. infubr. 2.23; tab. 12) ‘ Shrubby; leaflets wede- 
fhaped, inverfely heart-fhaped; ftandard gibbous, obtufe, 
very {mall.’? Stem woody ; branches feven or eight feet high, 
Leaves pinnated ; leaflets eleven or thirteen, {mall, f{mooth, 
glaucous, more flefhy than thofe of the preceding fpecies, 
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Flowers deep red, with two yellow fpots on the ftandard, 
fmall ; wings confiderably fhorter than the keel; keel erect, 
appearing cut off at the end. Legume opening beneath 
the tip into a wide hole. Difcovered by Tournefort in the 
Levant ; cultivated. by Miller in 1752. 3. C. pocockii. 
Pocock’s bladder-fenna. Mart. 3. Willd. 3. Hort. Kew. 
3.55. (C. procumbens; L’Heretier Stirp. nov. 2. tab. 42. 
C. halepica; Lam. 3.) ‘ Shrubby ; leaflets roundifh-ellip- 
tical, very obtufe, mucronate ; {tandard gibbous, elongated, 
afcending.”? A lower fhrub than the preceding. Branches 
flender, {preading. Leaflets tlvirteen or fifteen, very {mall, 
entire, of a cinereous-green colour underneath. lowers 
bright yellow, larger than thofe of C. arborefcens, opening 
a month earlier, and continuing in fucceffion till late inthe 
autumn ; peduncles fhorter than the leaves, axillary, folitary, 
one or two-flowered. The feeds were firft brought to Eng- 
land from Turkey, by Dr. Pococke, and are faid by Dr. Ruf- 
fell to be very common about Aleppo. 4. C. frute/cens. Scarlet 
bladder-fenna. Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 4. Lam. 4. Willd. 4. 
Bot. Mag. tab. 181. ‘ Leaflets oblong, retufe, hoary under- 
neath; branches filky-tomentous.” A fhrub, from two to 
four feet high; branches erect. Laflets from twenty-one 
to twenty-five, green and fmooth on their upper furface. 
Flowers bright {carlet large; peduncles axillary, from three 
to five-flowered ; keel confiderably longer than the ftandard ; 
wings very {mall. Legumes very large. A native of the 
Cape of Goéd Hope, and other parts of Africa, 5, C. 
americana. Mart. 8. Houft. MSS. *“ Shrubby ; leaflets 
egg-fhaped, emarginate ; legumes oblong, comprefied, acu- 
minate.’’? Stem twelve or fourteen feet hizh, much branched; 
leaflets feven, light green. Flowers bright yellow, two or 
three upon each peduncle. Legumes near four inches long, 
comprefled, winged, ending in long points. Sent to Mil- 
ler in 1730, by Dr. Houiton, from Vera Cruz in New 
Spain. 6. C. galegifolia. Bot. Mag. tab. 792. ** Shrubby; 
leaflets oval, emarginate, in about nine pairs, with a termi- 
nal one ; legumes on longifh pedicels.” Stem low, zig-zag; 
branches herbaceous, angular. Stipules two, egg-fhaped, {mall, 
embracing the common petiole, but diftin& fromit. Flowers 
dull red, inclining to orange, in a many-flowered raceme ; 
common peduncles longer than the leaves, axillary ; pedicels 
alternate, fhort, curved; braéte under each flower, fingle, 
{mall, egg-fhaped ; calyx-teeth wide at the bafe, with white 
villous margins; itandard roundifh, fomewhbat reflexed, 
marked at the bafe with a greenifh yellow {pot ; wings 
{maller than the keel; keel one-petalled, when folded nearly 
erbicular; ftyle hairy on the upper furface of its whole 
length. Legume inflated, membranous, veined, oblong, 
oval, beaked, on a pedicel four times longer than the calyx. 
Seeds many, fhining, kidney-fhaped. A native of New 
South Wales. 7. C. procumbens. Mart. 9. ‘ Stems trail- 
ing ; leaflets oblong, egg-fhaped, tomentous; flowers axil- 
lary, on very long peduncles.” Stems feveral, woody, flender, 
much branched ; branches not much more than a foot long ; 
leaflets twenty-five or twenty-feven, fmall, narrow. Flowers 
purple, fmall; peduncles with three or four flowers. Le- 
gumes little more than half an inch long, but like a fickle, 
comprefied. Seeds kidney-fhaped. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Cultivated by Miller in 1753. 8. C. 
rigida, Willd. 5. Thunb, prod. 134. ‘* Shrubby ; leaflets 
lanceolate, fmooth ; ftem ereét, fmooth. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 9g. C. obtufata. Willd. 6. Thunb. 
prod. 134. ‘* Shrubby ; leaflets linear; item ere& ; flowers 
in racemes, reflexed.”? A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 10. C. linearts, Willd. 7. ‘Thunb. prod. 135. 
** Herbaceous ; leaflets linear, acute; ftem ereét; racemes 
terminal, incurved.” A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
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ri, C. derbacea: Linn! Sp. Pl. 3. Mart. 6. Lam.5. Willd, 
8. Gert. tab. 154. fig. 2 “ Leaflets linear, emarginate, 
{mooth ; ftem herbaceous; racemes axillary.” Roots an- 
nual or triennial. Svem neara foot and half high, clothed 
with yery fhort hairs, branched. Leaflets fifteen or feven- 
teen, greenith. /vowers dark blood-red, fmall ; fiandard 
ftriated, the length of ‘the wings and keel. {mall, 
membranous, fomewhat tranfparent, very thin, c 
egg-thaped, obliqnely mucronate, two-valved, p duncled. 
Seeds two or four, rather large, kidney-shaped, compreficd, 
of a duil chefaut éolour. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; cultivated by Miller in 1731. 12. C. perennans. 
Mart. 5. Willd 9. Hért. Kew. 3. 56 Jacq. Hort. 3. tab. 
3. (C. fiftulofa; Retz. Obf. 3. 40. Mart.7.) ‘* Herba- 
ceous; leaflets oblong, pubefcent; ftem ere*t; racemes 
terminal.”? Root perennial. Whole plant flightly pubefcente 
Stem cylindrical, ftriated, pale green, annual, fimple, or 
with almoit barren branchlets. Leaves alternate, near toge= 
ther, {preading; leaflets from thirteen to feventeen, entire, 
obtufe, on very fhort petioles. FVowers ficth-coloured, fmall, 
without {cent ; ftandard wide, roundifh, emarginate, marked 
with deep purple ftreaks; wings fhorter than the keel, ob- 
long, obtufe ; keel dark purple, afcending at the end, al- 
mott as long as the ftandard; ftyle fmooth ; figma obtufe, 
with white villous hairs, but bearded only at the tip. Legume 
ovate-roundifh, acuminate at both ends, comprefled, flat, 
little inflated, fmooth, membranous, fomewhat pellucid, not 
opening of itfelf. Sceds few, compreffed black. A native 
of the Cape of Good Hope; introduced by Dr. Jacquin 
in 1776. 13. C. proftrata. Wiild. 10, Thunb. prod. 134. 
© Vueaflets lanceolate, villous; ftem herbaceous, diffute ; 
peduncles axillary, with about two flowers.”” A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. We fhould have fuppofed this 
to be C. procumbens taken up by profeflor Martyn from: 
Miller, if Miller had not exprefsly aflerted that his plant has 
woody ftems. 14. C. excifa. Willd. 11. Thunb. prod. 134. 
“Leaflets egg-fhaped, cut; ftem herbaceous, decumbent ; 
racemes terminal.’” A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
15. C. veficaria. Willd. 12. Thunb. prod. 134. ‘ Leaflets 
egg-fhaped; ftem herbaceous, decumbent villous; legumes 
orbicular, inflated.’? A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
16. C. tomentofa. Willd. 13. Thunb. prod. 135. “ Leaflets 
egg-fhaped, hoary ; ftem herbaceous, tomentous ; flowers in 
racemes. A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 17. C. 
alpina. Lam.6. (Phaca alpina; Linn. P. leguminibus pen- 
dulis femiovatis; Gmel. Sib. 4. 35. tab. 14. Aitragulus ; 
Hall. Helv. n. gor. Aftragaloides elatior, ercéta, vicie fo- 
liis, filiquis pendulis. Amon. Ruth. 148.) ‘ Herbaceous, 
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‘much branched; leaflets oblong, elliptical, hairy underneaih ; 


flowers pale yellow.?? Root perennial. Stems near a foot 
and half long, weak, fometimes quite upright, fometimes 
half decumbent and diffufe. Leaffets nineteen or twenty- 
one, green and {mooth above, diminifhing in fize towards 
the top. Flowers ycllowifh, in peduncled {pikes, fituated 
in the axils of the upper leaves; calyx befet with a few 
fhort blackifh hairs. Legumes veficular, perfeétly one-celled, 
pedicelled in their calyx, demi-oval, or a little crefcent- 
fhaped, acute, pendulous on the common peduncle. Seeds 
from four to fix, fmall, kidney-fhaped, A native of the 
mountains of Dauphiné, Switzerland, Lapland, and Siberia. 
18. C. aufralis. Lam. 7. (Phaca auftralis, Linn. ; aftraga- 
lus. Hall, Helv. p. 403. Attragaloides alpina fupina gia- 
bra, Till. Hort. Pin, rg.tab. 14. fig. 1.) ‘* Herbaceous, 
diffufe; leaflets lanceolate, nearly {mooth; peduncles 
longer than the leaf.” Root perennial. Stems from five to 
feven inches long, flender, weak, commonly procumbent, 
almoft {mooth, branched, Leaflets thirteen or fifteen, 

acute. 
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gente, Stipules two, embracing the flem, oval-obtufe. 
Flowers yellowifh white, with a tint of violet at the extre- 
mity of the keel, feffile, in axillary fpikes. Legumes veficu- 
Jar, demi-oval, pedicelled in their calyx, terminated by a 
fhort bent thread, perfe@tly one-celled, {mooth, not pendu- 
lous. Sveds five or fix, {mall. A native of the mountains 
of Provence, Italy, and Switzerland. After fome hefita- 
tion, we haye placed the laft two fpecies under this genus, 
im concurrence with La Marck, although that botanift has 
not, in this particular, been hitherto followed by any other 
author. Gertner has even figured the legume of this fpe- 
cies alone, to illuttrate the genus phaca. As far, however, 
as the partition is concerned, he compleatly gives up the 
point, acknowledging the legume to be abfolutely one- 
celied, without a vettige of a partition. He has accordingly 
introduced aué rarius unicolare, into his generic charaCter, 
and has founded the eflential diftin@ion between colutea 
and phaca on the form of the flowers. To us the entire 
want of a partition appears decifive. Jacquin, indeed, has 
attributed to his alpina a hatf two-celled legume; but he 
feems to refer to a different plant. There is much corfufion 
in authors with refpect to the fynonyms of phaca-alpina ; 
and that with the kindred fpecies, ands in need of further 
inveitigation. 

CoLuTea argeniea cretica; Tourn. See Coroniri> 
argenlea. 

Corurea caule genifie fungofo ; Bauh. Hitt. See Coro- 
NILLA juncea. 

Corurea enneaphyllos filiquofa ind. orient. ; Pluk. Alm. 
Sze Inpicorera enneaphylia. 

CotuTeA exotica anguflifolia; Pluk. Alm. See Coro- 
NILLA aculeaia. 

Coxrurea indica humilis, ex qua indigo; Burm. Zeyl. 
See InDIGOFERA ¢inéoria. 

CoLuTeEA minima difpermos ; Pluk. Phyt. See Inpico- 
FERA enneaphyila. 

Corutea filiquofa glabra ternis quinifve maderafpatana; 
Pluk. Aim. See InpiGorera glabra. 

Corutea filiquofa five feorpioides major et minor ; Bauh. 
Pin. See Coronivya emerus. 

Cotutea fcorpioides; Cam. Epit. 
emerus. 

Co.utea feorpiotdes maritima glauca folio; Bauh, Pin. 
See Corontxva glauca. 

Coxiutea feorpisides minor coronata; Bauh. Pin. See 
CoRONILLA coronata. 

Co.utea fcorpioides odorata; Alp. Exot. See Coro- 
NILLA argentea. 2 
Corurea fecundaz Cluf. See Coroniixa coronata. 

Co.uTEA xeylanica argentea tota; Herm. Lugdb. Rai. 
Hitt. See SorHora tomentofa. 

COLUTHUS, in Biography, a Greek poet, a native of 
Lycopolis, lived under the emperor Anaftafius in the begin- 
ning of the fixth century. His only work that has come 
down to us is upon the * Rape of Helen,”’? which, though 
of inferior merit, has been frequently edited, and was 
tranflated into French by M. du Molard in 1742. Mo- 


See CoroniLra 


reri. 

COLVIUS, Anprew, was born at Dort in Holland, in 
the year 1594, where he officiated during a confiderable 
part of his life as paftor of the Walloon church. In 1620, 
he was chaplain to the embafly at Venice, and cultivated an 
intimate friendfhip with the celebrated father Paul, whofe 
treatife on the inquifition he tranflated from the Italian into 
the Latin language. Colvius was istimately acquainted 
with many literary charaGters of his own age, and was him- 
felf a philofopher and poct of eminence, but he is chiefly 
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known as a colle€tor of rarities of every defctiption, of 
which, in the year 1655, he publifhed a catalogue intitled 
‘© Catalocus Mufcei And. Colvii.”? He died at Dort in 
1675. Moreri. 

COLYBA, or Cotysus, a term in the Greck Liturgy, 
fignifying an offering of corn and boiled pulfe, made in 
honour of the faints, and for the fake of the dead. 

Balfamon, P. Goar, Leo Aliatius, and others, have 
written on the fubje& of co/ybe = the fubftanee of what they 
have {aid, is as follows : 

The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little 
heaps on a plate; adding beaten peas, nuts cut {mall, and 
grape-ftones, which they divide into feveral compartments, 
feparated from each other by leaves of parfley. A little 
heap of wheat, thus feafoned, they call xoavéw. 

They have a particular formula for the benediétion of 
the colybe: wherein, praying that the children of Babylon 
may be fed with pulfe, and that they may be in better 
condition than other people, they delire God to blefs thofe 
fruits, and thofe who eat them, becaufe offered to his glory, 
to the honour of fuch‘a faint, and in memory of the faithful 
deceafed. Balfamon refers the inftitution of this ceremony 
to St. Atnanalius ; but the Greek Synaxary to the time of 
Julian the Apoftate. 

Many of the Latin divines having fpoken injurioufly of 
this ceremony, Gabriel archbifhop of Philadelphia, has write 
ten a difcourfe in its vindication : wherein he endeavours to 


fhew that the defign of the colyba is oniy to reprefent the _ 


refurrection of the dead, and to confirm the faithful in the 
belief thereof. The colybe, he fays, are fymbols of a 
general refurre€tion ; and the feveral ingredients added to 
the wheat, fignify fo many different virtues. 

COLYBRASSENSIS, in Ancient Geography, an epif- 
copal fee of Africa, in Pamphylia, according to the aéts of 
the council of Conftantinople, held in the year 381. 

COLYMBIS, in Ornithology. Bellonius deferibes the 
tufted duck anas fuligula of modern writers under the name 
of colymbis. 

COLYMBUS, a genus of the anferes, having the bill 
toothlefs, fubulate, ftraight, and pointed; throat denticn« 
lated ; noftrils linear, and fituated at the bafe of the bill; 
legs fettered. 

Linneus includes in the co/ymbus genus three families of 


birds; the guillemot, the divers, and the grebes, each of — 


which, in the opinion of moft ornithologifts, ought to be 
confidered generically diflin@. The guillemots live chiefly 
elofe to the fea, and inhabit rocks; they have a flender 
tongue the fize of the bill, and the bill itfelf of a comprefled 
form, with the upper mandible a little bent, and the bafe 
covered with fhort feathers; they are principally diftin- 
guifhed by having the feet three-toed. The divers have 
a ftrong bill, leis pointed, cylindrical, the edges of the 
mandible turned in, the upper one longeft ; noitrils divided 
in the middle by a membrane tongue long, fharp, ferrated 
at the bafe each fide; legs flender ; tail-feathers twenty in 
number; the-chief character of thefe confift in the feet 
being furnifhed with four toes, and palmate ; they frequent 
frefh waters. ‘The grebes are without a tail, have a ftrong 
bill; lores naked ; tongue a little cleft at the tip; body 
depreffed, and thickly covered with foft fhining plumage ; 
wings fhort, and the legs compreffed ; the principal charac- 
teriftic of this family are the lobate feet ; confilting of four 
toes each. Thofe laft mentioned birds frequent meres, and 
other inland watery places. 


* Feet three-toed, Guillemot. 


Marmoratus. Above freaked with chefnut and brown; 
beneath 
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beneath waved with dufky and whites lezs tawny ; bill, 
tail, wings, and claws black. Colymbus marmaratus, Gmel. 
Marbled guillemot, Lath. Syn. Uria marmorata, Lath. 
Ind. Orn. 

Tohabits the weftern parts of America and Kamtfcatka, 
This bird is ten inches in Jength; the crown is dufky; 
fome of the greater quill-feathers edged with white; chin 
dufky, with white flripes. 

Lacreotus. Snowy; bill and legs brownihh fleth- 
colour. Colyndus ladealus. Gmel. Cebphus ladeolus, Pal- 
Jas Spic. White guilleniot, Lath. Gen. Syn. Uria laéteola, 
Lath. Ind. Orn. 

Lives on the fea-coafls, and chiefly inhabits. the N-ther- 
lands. A variety of this bird is deleribed by writers (San- 
der Naturf. &c.) that has a black fpot on each fide behind 
the eyes; interfcapulars and area of the wings black ; 
upper mandible black, the lower yellowih. 

Gryztie. Body deep black ; wing-coverts white. (o- 
lymbus grylle, Linn. Gmel. Colymbus groenlandicus. Wein. 
Uria minor nigra, Brifl. &c. Greenland dove, fia turtle, 
Albin. Black guillemot, Lat. Denov. Brit. Birds, &c. 

A general inhabitant of Europe and America, frequent- 
ing the fea-coalt, and preying on fith; it builds its neft on 
the ground, the eggs are whitifh, and fpotted with black. 
This fpecies is liable to fome variation in the difpolition of 
its fpots, and appearance of plumage. One variety found 
at Aoonalafhka is of a footy black colour, with a double 
white band. Another is ttreaked above; beneath white, 
banded with cinereous; upper wing-coverts varied with 
white and black; this is the wria dalthica of Brunnich, and 
inhabits Greenland. A fecond variety mentioned by the 
fame author has the back, wings, and tail black; head, 
neck, and body beneath, with the {pot on the wings white. 
Dr. Latham deferibes a variety from Kamtfchatka of a 
black colour, with the crown clouded; the greater wing- 
coverts, and under fide of the body, varied with white and 
black ; throat entirely white ; and laflly, the uria grylloides 
of Brunnich is confidered by fome as a variety of this 
foecies; the upper part of the plumage of this bird is 
fpotted white and black, the colour beneath white. 

Troire. Body black; breaft and abdomen fnowy; 
fecondary wing-feathers white at the tip. Colymbus troile, 
Lien. Lomwiahoieri. Ray. Le guillemot, Bulk. Lumme, 
Marten Spitf, Fueli/h guillemot, Penn. Donov. Brit. 
Birds, &c. 

This bird inhabits Europe and America, and is found in 
maritime fituations, as its principal food confilts of fea-hfh ; 
its ufual reforts are the {teepeit and moft inacceflible cliffs 
on the fea-coaft, and in fuch places is feen in valt numbers 
on our own coails during the fummer, in which feafon they 
breed. ‘The places molt celebrated as the refort of thole 
birds are the ifle of Priefthoim, in Beaumaris bay, between 
Caernarvonfhire and the ifland of Anglefea; on a rock 
called Godreve, not far from St. Ives, Cornwall; the Farn 
ifland, near the coalt of Northumberland ; and the cliffs 
about Scarborough, Yorkfhire. They are filly birds, and fo 
ftupid, that having once attained acce/s to their haunts, they 
may be knocked down in any numbers with aftick, for though 
they fee their companions killed before them, they never 
attempt to quit the rocks. In many parts they are killed 
by the inhabitants both for the fake of their flefh and {kin ; 
the former is, however, not remarkable for its delicacy, 
and has a {trong fifhy tafte. The natives of Greenland and 
Kamtfchatka make garments of their fkins, Like the auk, 
this bird lays but a fingle egg; the eggs are in more 
elteem for the table than the flefh. The length of: this 


bird is feventeen inches. There are feveval varieties of this 
{pecies. 

We have followed the example of Linnzus and Gmelin 
in confidering the four above-mentioned birds as appertain- 
ing to the colymdus genus, but it fhouid be at the fame time 
obferved, that Brunnich conttitutes a diftinet genus of them 
under the title of uta, and that this genus 1s adopted by 
Dr. Latham, in his ** Index Ornithologicus,’? thoueh he 
adheres to the Linnean method in his '* General Sy- 
noplis.”” 

%*% KEeet four-toed, palmated, Diver. 


Geraciaris. Head and neck violaceous black ; a white 
interrupted band on the chin and upper part of the neck, 


Colymbas glacialis, Linn. Colymbus torquatus, Brun. DLer- 
gus nevus, Brill. Crlymbus maximus caudatus, Ray. L? In 
brina, Bull.  Greateft fpeckled diver or loon, Albin. Nor- 


thern diver, Penn. Donov. Brit. Birds. 

Yhis is alarge bird, meafuring about three feet in length ; 
the upper part of the body with the bill, legs, and tail are 
black; the back and upper part of the wings is marked 
with a number of white {pots difpofed in rows. Inhabits 
the Northern feas, and is rare in England, The {pecimea 
in the London Mrfeum. 

In Iceland and Greenland, where thofe birds breed, they 
are very frequent. It is alfo abundant on the fhores of 
Norway, and along the Arétic coatts as far as the river 
Obey, in the dominions of Rufia. It is feldom feen 
on land, except in the breeding feafon, being, for the 
moft part, in the open fea, where it is continua'ly diving for 
fifh, which ic does with the greatelt addrefs. Among the 
northern maritime nations, the {kins of thofe birds are pre- 
pared by the natives, and manufactured with the feathers 
on them into caps and other articles of drefs. Garments, 
we are told, made of thefe fins are warm, and never imbibe 
the leaft moilture, and are alfo more durable in wear than 
might be imazined. The bird is likewife met with among 
the lakes of Hudfon’s bay, where the natives adorn their: 
heads with cirelets of their feathers. 

Immer. Body above blackifh, undulated with white ; 
beneath entirely white. Colymdbus immer, Linn. Mergus 
major, Briff. Le grand plongeon, Butf. Ember goofe, Sib- 
bald. Jmber diver, Penn. Donov. Brit.-Birds. 

The length of this bird is two feet ; the feathers of the 
back, wings, and tail are edged with white; in the male 
bird the front and fides of the head and neck.are fpotted! 
with brown. This fpecies inhabits. the Arétic ocean ; it 
ranks as a Britith. {pecies,. but is rarely taken in our 
country. 

Srevtarus. Cinereous-brown or dufky, fpotted with 
white ; throat pale ath, beneath white. Colymbus /lellatus, 
Brun. Gmel. “férgus minor, Brill. Colymbus caudatus 
Jfiellatus, Wills Le petit plongeons Buff. Speckled diver, or 
loon, Lath. 

Obferved in plenty about the fhores of the Baltic, and 
white fea, and in America. They occalionally migrate 
in flocks, purfuing the fame courfe as the fhoals of her- 
rings and iprats, the latter in particular, and it is for this - 
reafon known in many parts by the name of? /prat loon. 
Thefe birds are more common in the temperate, or fouthern . 
parts of Murope, than any other of the diver tribe. ‘The 
length is twenty-feven mches, the bill bern colour; legs 
brown. It builds no neft, but lays its eggs, which are two - 
in number, in the grafs on the borders of lakes contiguous 
to the fea-soatt; thofe eggs are dufky, fpotted with 
black. 

Arcricus, 
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Arcticus. Head hoary; neck beneath violaceous, 
black, with an interrupted white band. Colymbus ardicus, 
ok Mergus gutture nigro, Brill. Black-throated diver, 

ath. 

Length two feet ; inhabits the north of Europe, Afia, 
and America. 

SEPTENTRIONALIS. Body above blackifh, beneath 
white; neck beneath with a fhield-like fpot. Colymbus 
JSeptentrionalis, Linn. Mergus gutture rubro, Bril. Le 
plongeon a gorge rouge, Bufk. Red throated diver, Lath. 
Donov. Brit. Birds, &c. 

Inhabits Europe, Afia, and America, frequenting lakes, 
and oftentimes the open fea in queft of prey, which con- 
filts of fifth, marine infects, and crabs. The body is brown 
above, with minute white f{pots, beneath white; bill black, 
head and chin cinereous, {potted with brown; neck ahove 
with {mall white and brown lines; the legs dufky. Length 
about thirty inches. Thefe birds lay their eggs in June, 
the young are hatched and ready to fly before the end of 
Auguft, and undertake their annual migrations with the 
parent birds in September. They breed chiefly in Ame- 
rica. 

Boreais. Body above blackifh, with numerous white 
ftellated fpots; beneath white; neck on the fore-part 
rufous. Colymbus borealis, Brun. 

This bird was fhot near Copenhagen; it refembles in 
fize and appearance colymbus flellatus, and is, perhaps, a 
variety of that bird. Brunnich confiders it as a diftinct 
{pecies. 

Srriatus. Blackith, beneath white; head and neck 
grey, lineated ‘with black. Colymbus ftriatus, Gmel. 
Striped diver, Lath. 

Inhabits North America, where it frequents lakes ; 1t is 
reprefented as a noify clamorous bird, and one continually 
jn motion or on the wing, flying backwards and forwards. 
The bill of this fpecies is dufky, or black, and {trong ; the 
cheeks white. 

Sinensis. Greenifh-brown, with deeper fpots; breatt 
and belly reddifh-white, {potted with rufous; wings and 
tail blackifh.  Colymbus finenfis, Gmel. Chine/e diver, 
Lath. : 

This fpecies inhabits China, and is f{uppofed to be one of 
thofe kinds of aquatic birds which are trained up, and em- 
ployed by the Chinefe for catching fifh. The bill is duflcy ; 
and the irides and legs cinereous. 


*** Beet four-toed, and lobed. Grebe. 

Cristatus. Fufcous, beneath white; head rufous; 
collar black; fecondary quill-feathers white. Colymbus 
criftatus, Lion. Colymbus cornutus, Brifl. Le grebe cornu, 
Buf. Grefled grebe, Lath. 

Length of this fpecies twenty-three inches; bill flefh- 
colour, with the tip brown, beneath white; head tumid, 
varies in colour by age, and has been defcribed in the firit, 
fecond, and third years’ plumage, as three diftinét {pecies. 

Like the reft of the grebe tribe, thefe birds form a 
floating neft, compofed of grafs and flags, interwoven with 
the roots and ftalks of other aquatic plants. ‘The female 
lays four eggs, which are of a white colour, and fits in the 
neft half immerfed in water till the eggs are hatched. It 
preys on eels and fifh, which it procures with great facility, 
by diving into the water. The flefh is rank, but the fkins, 
which are prepared with the beautiful filken and filvery 
white plumage on them are in high requeft for muffs and 
tippets. Many,of the grebes are taken on the lakes of 
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Geneva for that ‘purpofe. In England, thofe birds fre- 
quent the meres of Shropfhire and Chefhire, and the great 
fens of Lincolnfhire, in all which places they are known to 


breed. The tippet grebe 1s faid to be the young of this 
{pecies. 
Cayanus. Blackifh brown, beneath white ; under fide 


of the neck rufous. Colymbus cayennenfis, Gmel. 
grebe, Buff. Grebe de Cayenne, Pl. Enl. 
Lath. : 

A native of Cayenne. This bird is nineteen inches and 2 
half in length ; the bill and legs are dufky ; and the lower 
mandible yellow at the bafe. 

Avritus. Blackifh-fufcous, beneath white ;. neck be- 
neath rufous. Colymbus auritus, Linn. Le petit grebe, 
Buff. Dufky grebe, Penn. Donoy. Brit. Birds. 

Inhabits tenny places in Kurope and America. Length 
eleven inches. The bill is black, and red at the fides; 
irides and lores purple; upper edge of the wings white ; 
legs flefh-colour, inclining to purple. 

Cornutus. Head gloffy-green, and tumid; neck be- 
neath, and breaft fulvous; through the eyes a yellow tufted 
band. Colybus coruutus, Gmel. Horned grebe, Ark. 
Zool. 

An inhabitant of Hudfon’s bay ; length twelve inches. 
Dr. Latham deferibes the little horned grebe, le petit grebe 
cornu of Buffon as a variety of this fpecies. 

Ruspeicoitis. Somewhat crefted; chin, checks, and 
regions of the ears afh-coloured ; neck beneath, and breait 
rufty red; belly and fecondary quill feathers white. Co- 
lymbus rubricollis, Gmel. Colymbus fubcrifiatus, Jacq. Le 
grebe a joues grifes jougris, Buff. Red necked grebe, Lath, 
Donov. Brit. Birds. 

The length of this bird is eighteen inches; the bill is 
dufkyv, and at the fides at the bale tawny ; the legs dufky. 
This is a Britifh fpecies ; the male is very rare, the female 
{carcely known ; both fexes are preferved in the London 
Mufeum. 

Caspicus. Head fmooth; body above dark brown, 
beneath filvery ; bill lead colour; chin and cheeks white $ 
wing-coverts brown. S. G. Gmel. Inhabits near the 
Cafpian fea. 

Txuomensis. Fufcous; beneath white, fpotted with 
grey ; quill-feathers pale rufous ; breaft with a black (pot. 
Colymbus thomenfis, Gmel. Le grebe duc-laart, Buff. Blaek- 
breafied grebe, Lath. q 

Lefs than the common hen; the bill is black, with the 
tip pale; irides and {pot between the bill and eyes white ; 
legs dufky. Inhabits St. Thomas’s ifland in America. 

Minor. Fulvous brown; beneath, fpot on the quill 
feathers, and lower part of the rump,’ filvery white; neck 
beneath tawny grey. Colymbus minor, Gmel.  Podiceps 
minor, Ray. Little grebe, Lath. Donov. Brit. Birds. 

This bird inhabits Europe and America, is ten inches in 
length, and feeds on worms, {mall fifh, and aquatic infeGs. 
Buffon deferibes a variety of it under the title of “ Le 
Caftagneuz des Philippines ;”’ it is larger than the former, 
the plumage above purple brown ; and the cheeks and fides 
of the neck reddifh. Found in the Philippine ifles. 

Dominicus, Head fmooth; body beneath thickly 
fpotted. Colymbus dominicus, Linn. Le caflagneux de St. 
Domingue, Buff. White winged grebe, Lath. 

Inhabits the Antilles and Surinam. Its length is eight 
inches; the bill is black; body dufky, beneath filvery 
grey ; quill-feathers cinereous white ; legs brown. 

Hexsrivicus, Head {mooth; body blackifh; chiar 

black; 


Le grande 
Cayenne grebe, 


. 
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Wack} throat fub-ferrnginous ; belly cinereous, mixed with 
seth Colyinbus hebridicus, Gmel.. Black-chin grebe, 
ath, 

A {mall and rare fpecies, found chiefly in Tiree, one of 
the iflands of the Hebrides. 

Popicers. Body fufcous ; bill olive, dufky at the bafe, 
with a tranfyerfe black band in the middle. Colymbus po- 
diceps;° Linn, Le cafagneux @ bec circlé, Buff. Pied dill 
grebe, Lath, 

A native of North America; length fourteen inches ; 
irides white; chin black, furrounded with white; body 
beneath filvery ; breaft waved with cinereous; fecondary 
quill-feathers black at the tip. The female has no black 
mark on the bill. 

‘Lupovicianus. Fufcous; fides of the neck and body 
ferruginous ; beneath white, with tranfverfe blackifi fpots. 
Colymbus udovicianus, Goel. Le grebe de la Loujfiane, 
Buff. Loufiane grebe. 

_ Tnhabits Loufiane. The head is fmooth; legs dufky ; 
middle of the belly filvery white. 

COLYTON, or Cuttiron, in Geography, is a {mall but 
ancient market town in Devonfhire, England. It is calied 
by Rifdon, a ‘ borough of reputation; the haufekcepers 
of a fmall diftrit, called the borough, annually chofe a por- 
treve at the lord’s court. At the Norman conqueft, Coly- 
ton was the king’s demefne ; and king John granted the in- 
habitants a fair, to continue eight days. ‘The houfes are in 
general built with flints and moftly thatched. The parifh 
church is a {pacious {tone fabric, with a tower rifing above 
the chancel, the upper part of which is oGtagonal. On the 
fouth fide of the chancel is an inclofed burial-place, belong- 
ing to the De la Pole family, containing» various cflizies, 
and other monumental decorations: and in a {mall aifle ad- 
joining, is the figure of a girl, apparently about five years of 
age, under a canopy of ttoze; fhe is faid to have been the 
grand-daughter of Edward IV., and to have been choked 
by a filh-bone; over her are the royal and Courtenay arms. 
Colyton arms is fituated 153 miles S.W. from. London: 
the number of houfes is 289; of inhabitants 1641. 

COLYTTUS, or Cottyrus, in Ancient Geography, the 
name of a quarter of the ciry of Athens, belonging to the 
Egeide tribe, and adjoining to that called Melitos. 

COM, or Kom, in Geography, one of the oldett, and for- 
merly of the largeit towns of Perfia in the province of Irak 
Agemi. It bas futlered greatly by the civil wars with which 
the Perfan empire has been fo often diltracted, but is fill a 
very populous place; go miles S. of Calbin, and 150 N. of 
Tlpahan. It is celebrated for its filk manufactures, chiefly 
velvet. N. lat. 34°. E. long. 50°. 

COMA. See Como. 

Coma, in Medicine, a preternatural propenfity to fleep, 
though the patient frequently does not flvep, or if he docs, 
awakes without relief. It fleep enfues, the difeafe is called 
coma fomnolentum ; m this cafe the patient continues in a pro- 
found fleep, and when awaked, immediately relapfes, without 
being able to keep open his eyes. If he does not flvep, but 
is continually awakened with frightful dreams, 1t is called 
coma vigils in this cate he appears to fleep, having his eyes 
conttantly fhut. Coa ts produced by debility, by the want 
of food, exereife, &e. See APpoPLExy. i 

Coma, in Botany, from xoyn, a head of hair, is applied to 
a leafy crown, whether of the proper leaves of the plant, or 
of braéteas, rifing above the fructification. In the pine- 
apple and crown imperial it 1s of the former kind ; 10 /alvia 
Aorminum, or purple topped clary, of the latter, beinz more- 
over eleganily culuuicd with pk or purple Sse Co 
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Coma aurea, africana frutefcens foliis angnfliffimis trifidis, 
Burm. See ArHanasta erithmifoiia. 

Coma africana frutefcens, foliis inferioribus incifis, Comm. 
See AtHanasia dentata. ’ 

Coma africana fruticans erice folio, Comm. See Curr- 
SOCOMA ¢Cularis. 

Coma africana fruticans, foliis erithmi marini, Comm. See 
ATHANASIA erithmifolia. 

Coma africana fruticans folits glaucis ES in extremitalibus 
trifidis, Comm, See Aruanasia irifarcata. 


Coma africana fruticans foliis linaria, major, Comm. See 
CHRYSOCOMA cernua. 
Coma africana fruticofa omnium maxima, Comm. Sce 


Artuanasia pubefceus. 

Coma foliis multifidis glaucts, Burr, 
parvifolia. 

Coma Berenices, Berenice’s Hair, in Aflronomy, a modern 
conftellation of the northern hemifphere ; compofed of un- 
formed flars between the Lion’s tail and Bootes. 

This conftellation is {aid to have been formed by Conon, 
an a{tronomer, in order to confole the queen of Pto'emy 
Euergetes, for the lofg of alock of her hair, which was 
ftolen out of the temple of Venus, where fhe had dedicated - 
it on account of a victory obtained by herhufband. Ricciol. 
Alm. lib. vi. cap. 4. 

The ftars in the conftellation Coma Berenices, in Tycho’s 
Catalogue, are 14; in Hevelius’s, 21; and in the Britannic 
Catalogue, 42. 

COMACENUS Lacus, in Aacient Geography, the lake 
of Como, which fee. 

COMACHIO, in Geography, a {mall town of Italy, the 
fee of a bifhop, in the Ferrarefe, furrounded by falt marfhes, 
which render the air infalubrious, and inhabited chiefly by 
filhermen ; 33 miles S.E. of Ferrara. N, lat. 44° 32’. 
E. long. 12° 6’. 

COMACLUM, in Ancient Geograpty, a town of Ve- 
netia. 

COMAGENA. See Commacene. 

COMAGEN, a place of Norica, diftant, according to 
Antonine?s Itinerary, 24 miles trom mount Cetius. 

COMANA, atown cf Pontus, feated on the river Iris, 
towards the mountain of Paryadre, on the fouto. It was 
famous for a temple of Bellona, The town and territory 
depended on a pontiff, who, on folemn days, wore a diadem, 
and poffefled a kind of fovereignty. Venus alfo was wor- 
fhipped in this city ; her feait was celebrated with great 
magnificence, and {he had many courtezans. 

Comana, a town of Alia, in the greater Cappadocia, 
feated on the river Sarus, in Cataonia, Jt was alto called 
Chryf, and bere the appellation of Cappadocian. 

Comana, or Bocana, a town of the ifland of Taprobana, 
according to Prolemy. 

Comana, or Commacus, a town of Afia, in Pifidia—Alfo, 
another town in Phrygia. Ptolemy. 

Comana, in Geography, a town of South America, in the 
northern divilion of ‘Terra Firma. It lies on the north- 
ealternmolt part of the fea-coatt. 

COMANCHES, or Hisrans, a tribe of Indians in 
Lauiiana in America, who have no fixed place of relidence, 
and who have ucither towns nor villages. They are divided 
into fo many hordes, that they have fearcsly any knowledge 
of one another. They never continue in the fame place for 
more thaa a few days, but follow the buffalo, the fleth of 
which is their priucipal food, Some of them purchale of 
the Panis or Towiaches, another tribe, corn, beans, and 
pumpkins; but their number is fo great, that thefe arti les 
jurouh a fwall quantity of their food. "Their tents are made 


of 
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of fins neatly dreffed, and fafhioned in the form of a cone, 
affording room for a family of 10 or 12 perfons; thofe of 
the chiefs are capable of accommodating 50 or 60 perfoss. 
When they pitch their tents, they form regular {treets and 
f{quares, exhibiting a fort of town fuddenly raifed, as it were 
by inchantment, and at a fignal for march, they are as {nd- 
denly ftruck : to every teat are allotted two horfes or mules, 
one for carrying the tent, and another for removing the 
poles or flicks, which are neatly made of red cedar; they all 
travel on horfeback. Their horfes are tied for grazing with 
a long: halter, and they are fo numerous as to require fre- 
quent change of place. Dueir horfes are fo managed, as to 
be remarkably docile and gentle. Jt is their praétice 
to hunt the buffalo on horleback; and they kill this 
animal with the bow, or a fharp ftick like a fpear, 
which they carryintheir hands. They are generally at war 
with the Spaniards, committing frequent depredation upon 
the inhabitants of Santa Fé and St. Antoine; but they have 
been always friendly and civil to any French or Americans 
who have been amonglt them. With regard to their per- 
fons, they are ftrong and athletic, and, in advanced life, cor- 
pulent. As favages, they are uncommonly clean: the drefs 
of their women is a long loofe robe, reaching from the chin 
to the ground, tied round with a fancy fath or girdle, all 
neatly mede of dreffcd leather, on which they paint figures 
of different colours and fignifications: the drefs of the men 
confifts of clofe leather pantaloons, and a hunting fhirt, or 
frock of the fame. Their continuance in the fame place does 
not admit of their making any plantation; but the {mall 
Cayenne pepper grows {pontaneoufly in the country, and 
with this, together with fome wild herbs and fruits, particu- 
larly a bean that grows plentifully on a {mall tree, refembling 
a willow, called Mafketo, the women cook their buffalo beef 
in a manner that renders it grateful food. They alternately 
occupy the immenfe {pace of country from the Trinity and 
Braces, crofling the Red river, to the heads of Arkanfa and 
Miffouri, to river Grand, and beyond it, about Santa Fé, 
and over the dividing ridge on the waters of the Wettern 
Ocean, where, as they fay, they have feen veffels, which 
they defcribe as fhips, with fails and rigging. Their native 
language differs from that of any other nation; but they 
have a mode of making themfelves underitood to all the In- 
dians by figns. Among them are many Spanifh men and 
women, who are flaves, and who were made prifoners by 
them in their youth. : 

COMANI, ian Ancient Geography, a people of Afia, pro- 
bably of Scythia, who inhabited the country Comania, men- 
tioned by Pliny. They were probably the fame with the 
Comi of Ptolemy, and the Comari and Coamani, placed by 
Pomponius Mela in the vicinity of the Paropanifians. 

COMANIA, acountry of Afia, according to Xenophon. 
See Comant. } 

Comania, alfo called Daghe/lan, a country in the north- 
ern part of Turkey in Afia, fouth from Little Tartary, and 
north from Georgia bounded on the eaft by the Cafpian fea, 
W. by the Caucafus, N. by Circaffia, and S. by Skirvan. 
Its inhabitants are known by the name of Comoncks. See 
DacuesTan. ; 

COMANNA, an inland country of Africa, on the 
Slave coaft, bounded on the eaft by Infoko, on the fouth 
by Lobadde and Ningo, two provinces of Aqu:mboe ; its 
northern limit is unknown. Little is known of the country, 
except that its natives bring great quantities of gold to the 
markets of Akkaradi, a kingdom touching it on the weit, 
who afterwards carry it to Aboni, and thence to the negroes 
of the fea-coaft. Beyond Comanna, in regular fucceffion 
from E. to W, but with unafcertained boundaries to S. and 
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N., are the kingdoms of Latabi, Equea, Bonu, firuated 
far north: Tafa, Quaka, Aboni, Sankug, Agua, and! 
Achem, all {uppofed to be rch in gold; but more efpe- 
cially Quaka. 

COMARCHIOS, in Antiquity, the vame of a particu= 
lar air, or tune, defizned to be {ung at entertainments. 


COMARGO, in Geography, a town of North Ame- 
rica, in New Leon, fituate on the fouth fide of Rio 
Bravo, which empties itfelf into the gulf of Mexico on the 
welt fide. 

COMARIA Promontorium, in Ancient Geography, a 
maritime place @f India, at the extremity of the penintula, 
on this fide of the Ganges. Ptol. See CapeComorin. 

COMARIS, in Lithology, a name given by the Greek 
writers to the /elenites, or apbro/elene. : ; 

COMAROIDES, in Botany, alpina argentum; Seguie 
See PorenTiLea nitida. 

COMARTCH, in Geography, a river of South Wales, 
in the county of Brecknoek, which runs into the Yrvony 
eight miles W. of Builth. 

COMARUM, in Botany, (Koyapos,, a name given” by 
Theophraitus to an evergreen tree, {uppefed to be an arbu- 
tus.) Linn. Gen. 638. Schreb. 869. Wiild. 1004. Gert. 


(451. Vent. 3. 347. (Pentaphylloides ; Tourn.) Clafs and 


order, i/ocandria polyeynia. -~ Nat. Ord. Senticofe, Linn. 
Rofacee, Juff. Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Cad Perianth one-leafed, tencleft, very 
large, {preading, coloured, permanent; alternate fegments 
fmaller, inferior. Cor. Petals five, oblong, acuminate, ins 
ferted on the calyx, much fmailler. Stam. Filaments about 
twenty, awl-ihaped, infertedinto the calyx, length of the 
corolla, permanent; anthers crefcent-fhaped, deciduous. 
Pift. Germs numerous, roundifh, very {mall, collected into a 
head; ftyles fimple, fhort, from the infide of the germs 
fligmas fimple. Peric. none. Seeds naked, ev-n-furfaced 5- 
attached to a large, egg-fhaped, {pongy, villous, perfilting 
receptacle. ‘ 

Eff. Ch. Calyx ten-cleft, inferior. Petals five, lefs than 
the calyx. Receptacle egg-fhaped, fpongy, villous, per- 
fitting. Seeds even-furfaced. 

Sp. C. palufire. Marth cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. Mart. 
Willd. Flor. Dan. tab. 636. Lam. Ill. tab. 444. Eng, 
Bot. tab. 172. (Quinquelfolium rubrum; Bauh. Pin. 326, 
Pentaphylium paluitre; Cord. Hift. 96. 1.  Fragaria, 
Hall. Helv. n. 1128. Potentilla; Scop. Carn. n. 617.) 
Root creeping. Stems decumbent at the bafe, cylindrical, 
leafy, {mooth. Leaves on long petioles, quinate-pinnated 5 
leaflets on fhort petioles, oblong, ferrated, hoary underé 
neath ; ftipules embracing the ftem. //owers dark pursle, 
fomewhat panicled ; peduncles one-flowered, braétes two, 
lanceolate ; ftamens, anthers, ftyle, and receptacle, nearly 
black. A nativeof England, and moft other parts of Eu- 
rope in boggy ground, and by the fides of ponds. ‘There 
isa variety with thicker and more villous leaves, but Miller 
affures us that after one year’s growthin a garden it is not 
to be diftingutfhed from the common fort. 

COMARUS Porrus, in Ancient Geography, a name 
given by Dion Caflius to a port of Epirus, which he places 
in the gulf of Ambracia, Strabo calls it Comarus Sinusy 
and makesit a {mail gulf of Epirus. 

COMAYUAGUA, or Vattapotip, in Geography, a 
Jarge town of the province 6f Honduras, in Old Mexicos 
or New Spain, in North America, on a river which falis 
into the gulf of Honduras. It is the fee of a bithop, and 
has rich filver mines in its neighbourhood ; go miles S.E. of 
Truxillo.. E. Jong. 85° 4’. N.Jat. £4° 30% 
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COMB, an inftrnment made of horn, ivory, tortoife-fhell, 
box, or hoily-wood, &c. and ufeful for feparating and ad- 
jusing the hair, &c. 

Comp making. Combs are not only made for the purpofe 
of cleaning the hair, but for ornament: they are fometimes 
fet with brilliant ftones, pearls, and even Giamonds ; fome 
again are ftudded with cut ftecl; thefeare of different ihapes, 
and are ufed to falten up the hair when ladies drefs without 
caps. Combs may of courfe be had of all prices, from the 
value of a few pence to almoft any fum. They are generally 
made of the horns of bullocks or of elephants, and fea-lvorf{ces 
teeth, and fome are made of tortoife-fhell and ivory, others 
of box or holly-wood. The horns of bullocks are thus 
prepared for this manufaétory: the tips are firit fawn off; 
they are then held in the flame of a wood fire, this is called 
rozQing, by which they become nearly as foft as leather. 
White in that flate they are flir open on one fide, and preflcd 
in a machine between twoiron plates; they are then plunged 
into a trough of water, from which they come out hard and 
flat; they are then fawn into lengths, according to the fize 
wanted. To cut the teeth, each piece is fixed into a tocl 
called aclaw. The maicer fits on’a triangular fort of a ftool 
to his work, and under him is placed the claw that holds the 
horn, ivory, &c. that is to be formed into acomb. ‘lhe 
teeth are cut with a fine faw, or rather a pair of faws, and 
they are finifhed with a file. A coarfer file, called a rafp, 
is ufed to reduce the horn, &c. to a proper thicknefs ; and 
when they are completely mae, they are polifhed with char- 
coal and water, and receive their lalk finihh with powder of 
rotten ftone. The procefs ufed for making ivory combs is 
nearly the fame as that already deferibed, except that the 
ivory is firft fawed into chin flices. The belt 1vory comes 
fiom the ifland of Ceylon and Achen in the Fait Indies, as 
it pofl:{fes the property of never turning yellow ; it is con- 
fequently much dearer than any other kind. 

Torteife-fhell combs are much efteemed; and there are 
mcthods of {taining horn, fo as to imitate it, of which the 
following is one: the horn to be dyed is firlt to be preffed 
into a flat form, and then done over with a pafte, made of 
two parts of quick-lime and one of litharge, brought into a 
proper confiltence with foap-ley. This patte mutt be put 
over all the parts of the horn, except fuch as are proper to be 
left tran{parent, to give it a nearer refemblance to tortoife- 
fheil., Tne horn mutt remain in this ftate tll the pafte be 
quite dry, when it is to be brufhed off. It requires tatle 
and judgment fo to difpofe the pafte, as to form a varie.y of 
traniparent parts, of different magnitudes and figures, to 
look like nature. Some parts fhould alfo be femi-tran{parent, 
which may be effe€ted by mixing whiting with a part of the 
pafte. By this means {pots of a reddifh brown wiil be pro- 
duced, fo as greatly to increafe the beauty ef the work. 
Horn thus dyed is manufaGtured into combs, and thefe are 
frequently fold for real torto‘fe-fhell. The wages of jour- 
neymen in this bufinefs are from 215. to g1s. per week. 

In Plate XV. of Mechanics is reprefented a machine for 
eutting combs, for whych Mr. William Bundy, of Pratt Place 
Camden Town, took out a patent in the year 1796, and the 
fame is deferibed in the Repertory of Arts. The frame 
A A, fig. 3 of the machine, is like a common lathe, contain- 
ing a {pindte, with a crank and fly-wheel, D, upon it, turned 
by the alternate motion of the treadle, B, which is moved by 
the workman’s foot; FE is a wheel fixed on the crank 
fpind!=, carrying a line in its groove, crofling between the 
cheeks of the lathe, and pafling over the pulley, F, which 
turns on a centre fixed in the puppet, G; it has two holes 
in it to receive the horned cateh, a, fy. 2, ferewed on the 
end of an arbor, 4, about feven inches in length, and half an 
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inch in diameter; this arbor is mounted between two circular 
brafs plates, H, I, fig. 1, connected by three pillars, it carries 
as many circular fteel cutters, or faws, K, fig. 4, as the comb 
to be cut is to have teeth. M, jig. 5, reprefents another 
arbor, which is fixed in the frame-plates, fig.1, by its ends; 
it is triangular, and has a piece of fteel, L, fig. 4 (called a 
euide), fitted on it between each faw, on the arbor, J. 
Thefe parts are put together by firft putting the end of 
the arbor, 4, fig. 2, through the hole in the centre of the 
frame-plate, I, and {crewing on the catch, @; the end of the 
arbor, fig. 5. 13 putinto a fquare hole made in the plate, I, to 
receive it, andis fixed by a ferew; a guide, L, fg. 4, is then 
put on the arbor, M, clofe againit the thoulder, d; next a 
cutter, If, is put on the arbor, 4, touching its fhouider, ¢; a 
piece of iteel plate, N, called a guide-wather, is then put on 
the arbor, M, and another guide, L, clofe to it; the guide- 
wafher is a little thicker than the cutter oppofite it, fo that 
the cutters each turn between two guides without touching 
them.  Thefe being in their places, a {mall wafher, O, 
Jig. 4, is put on the arbor, 4, and a cutter, then a guide- 
wather and guide, on the arbor, M, and fo on alternately, 
till the right number of cutters are put on; the {Jiding 
fhoulder, f, fig. 2, is then taken, and with the octagonal nut, 
g, {crewed falt up again{t the Jaft cutter, put on the arbor, 
4, this will pinch all the cutters and wafhers between the 
fhoulders, e and f, and hold them faft. The fame is done 
to the arbor of the guides , and, laftly, the frame-plate, H, 
is put on the ends of the pillars, and ferewed falt ; the whole 
forming the refemblage fhewn in fig. 1. ‘The frame-plates 
with the arbors, as in fig. 1, are now to be put in their place 
in the machine, fig. 3, the horns of the catch, a, going into 
two holes in the pulley, F, and the other end of the arbor, d, 
into a centre that goes up with a fcrew in the puppet, Q ; 
the ferews, 4, 4, are defigned to fteady the frame-platcs 
(which hold the arbor of the guides) again{t the dove-tail, 
P P, fupported by brackets projecting from the front of the 
cheeks, fufficiently to let the block, 7, which flides in the 
dove-tail, and holds the comb, be drawn forwards to give 
rcom for the hand to put ia or take out the combs clear of 
the cutter. To the bafe of the dove-tail is ferewed a plate, 
holding one of the centres for a worm-wheel, 4, whofe axis 
is made of fteel, and hasits end cut with a deep thread-{crew 5 
the ferew-end of this axis works in a centre, fixed to the 
bafe of the dove-tail, and the block, 7, is cut away to pafs 
clear over it and the threads of the {crews, without touch- 
ing them. The worm-wheel, &, is turned by an endlefs 
fcrew, on the arbor of the wheel, r, which receives its mo- 
tion from the pulley, ¢, by an endlefs line. The block, i, 
which holds the comb, movesin the dove-tail, and is to carry 
the comb towards the cutters while cutting. As the ferew 
en the axis of the wheel, KX, is to carry the block up in heu 
of anut; a knife-edge, faftened toa {mall lever, 4, moveable 
on acertre in the face of the block, is applied to it, and 
kept down (fo that the knife-edge may take into the threads 
of the ferew) by a catch fimilar to. the latch of a door, 
which is releafed by pufhing in a thumb-ftud, and allows the 
{pring, o, to throw up the lever, /, and difengage the fcrew, 
fo that the block may be breught forwards in the dove-tail. 
The piece of ivory intended to be cut into a comb, is 
put under.a plate, p, and held down by two ferews to the 
face of the block, which js in the fame’plane with the arbor 
of the cutters; the workman then puts down the knife-edge, 
and the catch keeps it fo; he then turns the machine by his 
foot, and pufhes the block towards the cutters (the comb 
rrefting clofe on the guides) till the knife-edge take the firtt 
thread of the {crew, which turns round as before defcribed, 
and pufhes the block and comb up to the cutters, as far aa 
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the {crew extends, andthe cutters faw the teeth inthe comb; 
the thumb-Rud is then pufhed in, and the fpring, 0, throws 
the knife-edge up, fo that the block can be brought back by 
hand, and the comb taken out. The diltance which the 
comb projects from the face of the block towards the cutters, 
and confequently the length of the teeth, is regulated by a 
flraight edge of metal on the top of the block, 2, under the 
plate, p, againft which the back of the comb refts; it can 
be moved parallel to itfelf acrofs the top of the block by 
two ferews, {which are feen at the upper corners cf the face 
of the blocks), for combs of longer or thorter teeth. The 
foindle of the crank has a wheel, R, on it, turning an arbor, 
5, by a line, which carries a fet of cutters for pointing the 
combs. The arbor is fhewn feparately in fig. 6, and a cutter 
in fig.73 itis made up in the fame manuer as the former 
one, and fattened by a fcrew, T; the ends of the teeth of 
the comb are applied to this cutter by hand, firft on one fide, 
and then on the other, til] the points are made. ‘Vhis is 
performed to one comb, while the teeth are cutting in an- 
other. 

Comp, or Coomb. in Hufbandry, a meafere of corn, con- 
filing of 2 long ttikes = 4 Winchefter buthels = 16 
pecks = 32 dry gallons = 128 dry quarts = 256 dry 
pints 8601.6 cubic inches 4.97 cubic feet = 
1.843621 cubic yards = 37.32142 cubic links: in fome 
places the befh-1 conta‘ns eight gallons and a quart. 

Coms, Coomd, or Carnook. of wheat, according to the 
gth and grit Henry IIT. rath Heary VII., &c., was 256!b. 
troy = 210.66r4lb. avoirdupoife = 2 ftrikes = 16 pecks 
= 32 gallons = 256 pints or pounds. 

Comes, in Oruitholozy, the creft, or red flefhy tuft grow- 
ing on the head of a cock. 

Comp, ina /hip, a little piece of timber, fet under the 
lower part of the beak-head near the middle : it has two 
holes in it, and fupplies to the fore-tacks, what the cheft- 
trees do to the main-tacks; that is to bring the main-tacks 
aboard. 

Coms, in the Manufa@ure of Tapefiry. See Tapestry. 

COMB-MARTIN, in Geography, a town of England, 
onthe north coait of Devonfhire, in the Briftol channel, 
with a {mail creek for boats; near it are filver-mines, which 
formerly yielded. a confiderable quantity of ove; 59 miles 
W. of Bridgewater, and 176 W. of London. 

COMBA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Mivor, 
in the interior of Lycia, and in the vicinity of mount 
Cragus. Prolemy.—Alfo, a marth of Greece, in Macedonia, 
near mount Athos, mentioned by Athenzus. ' 

COMBAHEE, in Geography, a confiderable riverof South 
Carolina, which enters St. Helena Sound, between Coofa 
and Athepoo rivers. The ferry of the fame name on this 
river is diltant £7 miles from Jackfon’s borough; 15 from 
Pocotaglio, and 52 from Charlettown. ~ 

COMBAM, or Commu, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
country of Cuddapah; 65 miles N. of Cuddapah. Com- 
bam is reckoned 25 coffes from Innaconda, and 32 from 
Onsole, or ebout 51 geographical miles from the latter. 
Tavernier calls it Kaman. 

COMBAMET, a town of Hindooftan, in the country 
of Golconda; 68 miles E. of Hydrabad. 

COMBANA, or Nommana, in dactent Geagraphy, a 
town of Afia, in Carmania, fituated near the fea. 

CAMBARONES, in Antiquity, the fellow-barons or 
commonalty of the Cieque-Ports. 

COMBAT, in a general fenfe, denotes an engagement ; 
or a difference decided by means of army. 

Authors fometimes dilinzuifh in an army, between a 
combat and a battle; the latter exprefiing the general ac- 
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tion of the whole army; the former only a particular fkire 
mifh, or engagement of a fingle part ; fo that the combat is 
properly a part of a battle. 

Comsat, in Lazy, or fingle combat, denotes a formal trial, 
between two champions, of fome doubtful caufe or quarrel, 
by the fiword or batoons. 

This form of prqceeding was anciently very frequent, 
particularly among the barbarous naions in their original 
fettlements; and obtained, not erly im criminal, but 
alfo in civil caufes; being built on a prefurption, 
that God would never grant the vidory but to him 
who had the belt right. It was originaliy permitted, in order 
to determine points refpecting the reputation of individuals, 
but afterwards became much more extenfive. See Duer. 
The form and ceremony of the combat are deferibed in the 
grand Coutumier of Normandy. Vhe aceufer, “firtt, {wore 
to the truth of his accufaticn; the acculed gave him the 
lie: upon which, each threw down a gage, or pledge of 
battle; and the parties were committed prifoners to the 
day of combat. See CHampion. 

Hiftorians tell us, that Alphonfus, king of Caftile, in the 
eleventh century, defiring to abolifh the Mofar- bic liturgy, 
and to introduce the Roman office; the people op- 
poling it, it was agreed to terminate the difference by 
combat, and leave the caufe to the decifion of Heaven, 
One of the earlielt reftritions of this practice that occurs 
in the hiltory of Europe, is that of Henry I. of England ; 
which was afterwards followed by an edict of Louis VIE. 
of France to the fame effe&. Robertfou’s Hii. of Charles 
V. vol.i. p. 61, &c. and 350, &c. Sve. 

Compar is alfo ufed for the folemn games of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, performed in honour of their gods 3. 
as the Olympic games, Pythian, Iftthmian, and Nemzaa 
games; the ludi Aétiaci, Circenfes, &c. which fee in their 
places, Orympic, IstHm1an, &c. 

The combats here celebrated, were running, wreflling, 
oxing, ceflus, &c. The combatants, who were called athlete, 
prepared themfelves for it from their youth, by conitart 
exercife, and a very rigid regimen: they only eat certain 
things, and at certain hours; drank no wine; had no com- 
merce with women; and both their labour and their reit 
were regulated. 

COMBATANT, in Heraldry, termed by the French 
heralds confronté, when two ammals are borne in coat 
armour in a fighting pofture, erect on their hind feet, and 
facing each other. 

COMBATTANT, in Ornithology, the name given by 
French writers to the Linnean ¢ringa pugnax, the bird 
known in this country by the name. of Auffs and Reeves, 
the fale being called the Ruff, the femase Reeve. Sce- 
TRINGA pugnax. 

COMBEAUFONTAINE, a {mall town of France, in 
the department of Upper Saone, chicf place of a canton, in: 
the diitri&t of Vefoul. It contains 588 and the canton: 
7596 inhabitants, The territory includes 190 kiiometres: 
and 17 communes. 

COMBEFIS, Francis, in Biography, a learned French; 
monk, was born at Guienne, in the year 1605. He purfued 
his ftudies fiift under the jefuits at Bourdcaux and after— 
wards at Paris. He devoted himfelf principally to the pur-. 
fuit of Greek literature, and veas employed in editing new 
editions of the Greek fathers, for which he received a very: 
handfome remuneration. He likewife publithed a colle&tion 
of the lives of different fathers, popes, ard martyrs; fome 
additions to the ‘“ Bibliotheca Grecorum Patrum,” ia 
Greek and Latin, in three volumes foho; “ Hitone By- 
zantiag Scriptores, pot Theophanem,”? undertaken by 
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command of the eclebrated Colbert. He died in 1679 of 
the ftone, adifeafe to which ftudions and fedentary men are 
peculiarly liable, Nouv. Diét. Hitt, 

COMBANY, in Gergraphy, a river of South Wales, in 
Carmarthenshire, whtch diicharges itfelf into the Loughor, 

miles N.F. of Lianalthy. 

COMBER, Tuomas, in Biography, was born at Wef. 
terham in Kent, in the vear 1645, where he received the 
rudiments of a jearned education; from thence he was ad- 
mitted in Sydney college Cambridge. He was remarkable for 
diligence in his {tudies, and took his degrees of bachelor of 
arts.in 1662, and of matter of arts in 1666. Some years atter- 
wards he was created doctor of divinity, probably by a di- 
ploma from Lambeth. After this he attained to confider- 
able rank in the church, and was preferred to the precen- 
torfhip of York, the deanery of Durham, to be chaplain 
to their majelties, and other pofts of emolument and honour. 
Dr. Comber mairtained a correfpondence with Tillotfon, 
Burnet, and other moft eminent divines of the age in which 
he flourifhed. The excellence of his charaGer, and his zeal 
for the church of which he was a member, were the caules 
that led him to that diltinction to which he attained, and 
which was a fure earneft and pledge of {till greatcr prefer- 
ment if he had lived, but he died 19 November 1699, in the 
55th year of his age, and was:buried at Stonegrave in York- 
fhire, of which he was rector. He was author of many 
learned works relating principally to the Common Prayer, 
aad tothe offices of the Church of England. 

There was alfo another Dr. Fhomis Comber, born in 
Suffex, Jan. 1575, who was educated in Trinity college 


Cambridge, and afterwards made dean of Carlifle. In 


1642 he was imprifoned, plundered, and deprived of all 
his preferments, and died at Cambridge in 1653. He is 
known as the author of “ An Hittorical Vindication of the 
Divine Right of Tythes,” 4to. written in anlwer to ‘f Sel- 
den’s Hiftory of Tythes.”? Biog. Brit. 

Comper, in Jchthyology, a {pecies of wraffe or old-wife 
fith, found fometimes on the coaft of Cornwall, and which is 
defcribed under this name in Ray’s. Synopfis, No. 163. 
See Lanrus Comber. : 

COMBER-MERE, in Geography, a lake of England 
in the county of Chefter, on the borders of Shropthire ; 
five miles S. of Nantwich. 

COMBINATION, is properly underftood of an affem- 
blage of feveral things by two and two; but is more parti. 
cularly ufed in Mathematics, to denote the variation, or al- 
ternation of any number of quantities, letters, founds, or 
the like, inallthe different manners poffible. 

P. Merfcenne gives us the combination of all the notes and 
founds in mufic, as far as fixty-four; the fum whereof 
amounts to ninety figures, or places. 

The number of poflible combinations of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet, taken firlt two by two, then three 
by three, &c. according to Mr. Preltet’s calculation, amounts 
to 139172428888725 2999425 128493402200, 

The words in the following verfe may be combined a 
thoufand and twenty-two fevera] ways. 


Tot tibi funt dotes, virgo, quot fidera calo. 


F. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
fuews, that two fquare pieces, each divided diagonally 
into two colours, may be arranged and combined fixty-four 
different ways, fo as to form fo many different kinds of 
chequer-work, which appears furprifiag enough, when one 
confiders that two letters, or figures, can only be combined 
twice. This note may be of ufe to mafons, paviours, &c. 
See Pavemenz, and CuAnGes.. 
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Comnrnation, dofrine of.—Any number of quantities 
Leing given, together with the number in each combination; 
to find the number of combinations. 

One quantity, we obferve, admits of no combination ; 
two, aand b, of one, viz. ab3 of three, a, 4, c, there are 
three combinations, viz. ab, ae, bes of fonr, fix, ab, ea, 
bc, ad, bd. cd; of five, ten, ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, cay 
ae, be, ce, ce, de. 

Whence it appears, that the number of combinatiins 
proceed as, 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. which are triangular numbers, 
whofe fide differs by unity from the number of given quan- 
tities, or which are produced by the continual addition of 
the ordinal feries, 0, 1, 2, 3, 45 5, &c. Hence if the number 
of things to be combined be g, the fide of the number of com- 
binations will be g--1 3 and therefore the number of combi- 
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nations ———_ « See TRiaAnGuuiar nun.ber. 
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2 
‘ If three quantities are to be combined, and the number 
In each combination be three, there wil! be only one combi- 
nation, adc, if a fourth be added, the combinations will be 
found abc, abd, bcd, acd; if a filth, ten, abc, add, 
bcd, acd, ae, bde, bee, ace, ade, cdes if a fixth,. 
twenty, &c. The numbers of combinations, therefore, pro- 
ceed, as I, 4, 10, 203 i. e. they are the firft pyramidal tri- 
angular numbers, whofe fides differ by two units fr-m the 
number of given quantites. See PyramipAaL number. 

Hence, if the number of given quantities be g, the fide 
will be g — 2; and therefore, the number of combinations- 
q—2xXq-'txg-—0o 

r a 3 

Hence is eafily deduced a general rule for determining 
the number ot combinations in any cafe; for, fuppofe the 
number of quantities to be combined, g, the exponent 
of the combination 2, the number of combinations will be 
ga-atixg—r+2xg-nt+3Xg-2t+4xq—-at+ 5 

I 2 3 4 5 

&e. till the number to be added'be equal to z. 

Suppofe, v. gr. the number of quantities to ke combined 
= 6; the exponent of the combination 4; the number of 
6—4+1xX6-4+2x6-44+3x 


eo:nbinations will be ————— 
I 2 3 
6—4-+ 4=6—3 K6—2x%6—1X6—0. | eee. 6 
Saga — ——- = pape XS 
+ L 2 2 4 
tae 


Coroll. If-it be defired to have all the poffible combina- 
tions of the given quantities beginning with the combinations 
of the feveral two's, proceedisg to three’s, Sc. there mut 

—Ixg—-o0 g—2Xq—Itxg-9 9—-3%xX 
ba ded eg a Se a ea dae 
5 2 I z 3 4 
—2 —IXg-—o 
ee BT ke, 

2 o 4+ 

Whence the number of combinations poflible will be 
ONG Ee CE ed wT ge ee 9 
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fum of the uncie of the binomial, raifed to the power gs 
and abridged of the exponent of the power increafed by 
unity, 7 +1. Wherefore, if 1+ 1 = 2 reprefent the bi- 
nomiai to which thefe uncie belong, 27—g — 1 is the 
number of all the poffible combinations. V. gr. If the 
number of quantities be 5, the number of poflible combina- 
tions will be 23 — 6 = 32 — 6 = 26, 
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. Any number of quart ities being given, to find the number 
of changes and alterations, which iby of 4 ntilies, combined 1a 
ali the manners pofible, can undergo. 

Suppofe two quantities, aand J, their variations will be 
2; confequently, as each of thofe may be combined, even 
with itfelf, to thefe there mult be added two variations. The 
whole number, therefore, will be 2 + 2 = 4. If there were 
three quantities, and the expenent of the variations were 
2, the combination will bez, and the changes 35 
to which if the three combinations of each quantity with 
iiell ga, bb, cc, be a we fhall have the number of 
changes, 34+3-+3= 

in like manner it is ele§ if the given quantities were 
4, and the exponent 2, the yumber of changes would be 
JEON AG 105 (BiG KGe In general, if n,n? 

ee ih quantities 3, and the exponent of variation 
33 the number of changes is found, 27 = 33; viz. aaa, 
aab, aba, baa, abb, aac, aca, caa, abc, bac, bea, ach, 
cab, cha, acc, cac, cca, bba, bab, bbb, bbc, cbb, bcb» 
bec, che, ech, ece. 

After the fame manner, it will appear, if the quantities 
were 4, and the exponent 3 3 the number of changes would 
be 64 = 43; and, in general, if the number of quantities 

the =n, ana the exponent 3, the number of changes will 
b: 73. By thus proceeding, it will be found ti vat if the 
number of quantities be #, and the exponent 7, the nua ber 
of changes will be x"; wherefore, if all the antecedents be 

added, where the Sepa riante is lefs, the number of ae 
changes will be found 2" a"! + nt3 + nP4 4 PO 


nS Rae) ll at length, the number feeeet ee n- 


leaves 1; becaufe the beginning is from fingle quantitics 

taken once. 
Since then the number of voffible changes is in a geo- 
metrical progrefiion, whofe firft or fmallelt term is n', the 
n™t hn 


greatcf x”, and the ratio n; it will be = io 
7 


changes 


the 


Suppofe, v. er. n= 4, the number of poflible 
Fa 1020 
a a aa 340. 


number of 


Suppofe, again, n= 24, 
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poffible changes will 


Py aa 
32009555644406818986777 9§53482726¢0 a a2 Bees 
1391724289887 2529994251284934022c0. In fo many 
various manners, therefore, may the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet be varied and combined among themfelves. | 

Comsination, in Chemiffry, denotes the union of two 
bodies of different natures, from which anew compound 
body refults. An acid united with an alkali furn: thes an 
inftance of combination, See AFFINITY. 

Comsinations, in Law. Combinations to do unlaw= 
ful a&ts, are punifhable before the unlawful aéts are execut- 
ed; this is to prevent the confequences of combination and 
confpiracies, &c. g Rep. 57. 

Comaination, in Military Science. One ought to re- 
gard combination as forming a part of military fcience. A 
general, who has an enterprize in contemplation, fhonld, 
‘before he rifts the execution of it, combine well in his 
mind all the ideas, that can lead to its fuccefs; and he 
ovght not always to rely on his own folution of the cafe. 
But when his ideas on the fubje& are pretty well fixed, he 
Ahould lay them before the general officers, who are under 
‘his orders or command, for ‘their opinion and concurrence. 


COMBINATORY difillation. See Distitiarion. 
Comainatory mufice, Mufica combinatoria, that part of 
amufic which teaches the mauner of combining founds vas 
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tonfly ; that is, of chasaing their place and figure in dif- 
ferent mannérs. See Wusic. 
COMBING of waol, in Commerce, the drawing of woal 


acrofs the teeth of a kind of card, calculated to difpole 
it for fpisning. Sse Carpine and Scrispiine. 

COMBLEAN. Cordage, which ferves for charging 
and difcharging the pieces of artillery, for mounting them 
on their cartages, and for raifing other great weights by 
means of a crane 

COMBLEMENT pes Fossés, the filling of the ditches. 
When the befiegers have advanced fo far as to be matters 
of the covert-way, they exert themfelves by every pcflible 
means to fill up the ditches by eft. blifhing is them gallenes 
to put their workmen under cover, in order to be abie to 
condu& the miner with fecurity to his operations, avd te 
retrench themfelvés there at the fame time, to Rete them- 
felves againft the fallies and infults of the b-fieg 

CO MBLES, in Gengraphy, a town of reds in the 
department of the Somine, chief place of a canton, in the 
diitrict of Péronne.* It coritains 1579, and the canton 
12,196 inhabitants. The territorial extent is of 155 kilio- 
metres, and it includes 23 communes, 

COMBOURG, a {mail town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Ille'and Vilaine, chief place of a canton, in the 
ditriG@ of St. Malo, 18 miles S. of St. Malo. The place 
contains 4170, and the canton 12, 151 ihabitants; the 
territory ineludes 207 7% kihometres and 10 communes. 

COMBRAILLE, formerly a fubdivifion of the bithop- 
ric of Limoges, in France, now a department of Creutle. 
It was a barony belonzing to the ducal houfe of Orleatis. 

COMBREA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, 
fituated to the north of Pallene, on the Thermaic gulf. 
Byes calls the country in which it lay Crofea, be- 
tween Lipaxos and Life. 

COMBRE’E, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Mayne and Loire, and chief place of a 
canton in the diftri&t of Seavé; 7 miles W. of Segié. 

COMBRET, a town of mance, in the department of 
the Aveiron; 8 leagues E..of Alby. \ 

COMBRE'TUM, in Botany, (the name of a plant in 
Pliny)" Linn. Gene ays. Schreb. 64'n. Geert: 272, 
Joff. 320. (Chigomier, Lam. Encyc.) Clafs and order, 
odandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Calycanthema, Linn. Onagre, 
Jaff. 

Gen.Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, one-leafed, bel!-fhaped, 
four or five-toothed, caducous. Cor. Petals four er five, 
egg-fhaped, about the length of the calyx, and placed be- 
tween its teeth. Stam. Filaments eight or ten, generally 
very long, inferted into the calyx; anthers egg-fhaped or 
oblong. Pi/?. Germ inferior, linear; {tyle briftle -fhaped, 


about the length of the ftamens; fligma acute. eric. 
none. Seed fingle, with four or age thin. membranous 
wings. (Cap/ule with four or five wings. Seed linear, {mall, 


with four or five angles, Lam. 

Eff. Ch. 
ricr, corolla four or five-petailed, inferted into the calyx. 
Stamens generally very long. Sced fingle, with four or 
five membranous angles, 

Sp. 1. C. laxum. Linn. Sp. Pl. x. Mart. 1. Lam. 1. 
Wilds 3. Jacq. Amer. toy. Gert. tab. 136? Aubl. 
Guian. 1.350. tab. 137? Lam. Iiuft. tab. 282. fig. 1? 
Lefl. It. 308. Swartz. Obf. 143. (Guara frutiofa, Lefl, 
It. 248?) “ Flowers oGtandrous; {pikes lax, quite fimple.”? 
Lam. “ Leaves oppofite ; racemes lax, without bradtes ; 
calyxes villous within? Willd. A fhrub. Branches cylin 
drical, climbing, younger ones brachiate. Leaves three 
inches long or more, petioled, acuminate, fometimes obtule, 

entire, 


Calyx risinoar five-toothed, bell-fhaped, fupe- 
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entire, fnooth: 2owers yellowihh or whitith; in fimple, 
axillary, and-terminal*{pikes, or rather racemes; ftamens 
more than an inch long. Avnative of Guiana and the Welt 


Indies. 2: C. fecundum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 2. 
Lam z. Willd. 2. Jacq. Amer. 103. tab. 176. fig. 30. 


Swartz. Obf. 144.  * Flowers oflandrous; {pikes com- 
pound, paaicle-pinnated.”? Lam. ‘ Leaves oppofite; ra- 
cemes unilateral, without braétes ; calyces {mooth.” Willd. 
A. fhrub, or {mall tree, ten or twelve feet high. Branches 
cylindrical, very long, fupporting themfelves by the neizh- 
bouring trees and fhrubs. Leaves three or four inches 
long, on fhort petioles, ovate-oblong, acuminate, entire, 
fmooth, veined underneath. /owers very numerous, whitifh 
or yellowifh, in feveral fpikes or racemes, which form a 
kind of panicle at the fummit of the branches; anthers 
red. The flowers, and not the racemes, are often unilateral. 
Lam. A native of South America, in Guiana, and about 
the neizhbourhood of Carthagena. ‘lhe fynonyms of thefe 
two fpecies are very confuted and uncertain. Jacquin 
fuppofes Aublets and Leofling’s plants to be the fame, and 
to conftitute a third fpecies, 3. C. purpureum. Mart. 3. 
Willd. 3. Wahl. Symb. iii. 53. (C. coccineum, Lam 3. 
Ill. tab. 283. fig. 2. Criftaria coccinea, Sonnerat. It. i. 
247. tab. r40.) ** Flowers decandrous; fpikes lax, pani- 
eled.”” Lam. ‘ Leaves oppofite, egg-fhaped, acute ; ra- 
cemes unilateral, bra€teate; bractes fhorter than the 
peduricle; flowers decandrous.” Willd. A very fmooth 
furmentous fhrab, with cylindrical brachiate branches. 
Leaves three inches long, petioled, quite entire, fomewhat 
coriaceous. FYowers bright red, in terminal panicled ra- 
cemes ; bratte folitary, at the bafe of each pedicel brifle- 
fhaped. A native of the ifland of Madagafcar. 4. C. 
decandrum. Willd. 4. Roxb. Coroman. i. 45. tab. 59. 
« Leaves oppofite, oblong, acuminate; racemes lax, 
braétes longer than the flower ; flowers decandrous, in two 
rows.” . Flowers white, in panicled racemes; brates lan- 
ceolate ; flamens alternately fhorter, a little lorger than the 
corolla. A native of woody mountains in the Ealt Indies. 
5. C. alternifolium, Willd. 5. Jacq. Amer. 104. Pid. 53. 
tab. 260. fig. 27. (C. decandrum, Mart. 4.) “ Leaves 
alternate ; flowers decandrous.”” A weak climbing fhrub, 
twenty feet high ;: older branches: prickly. Leaves two or 
three inches long, oval-oblong, ending in a blunt, chan- 
nelled, cartilaginous, quite entire, fhintag, petioled. Spikes 
lax, half a foot long, about ten on one common peduncle, 
near the end of the Jittle branches, which are often con- 
tinued weak and leaflefs, fix feet beyond the flowers. 
Flowers {mall, ufually coming out before the leaves on very 
fhort pedicels. A native of South America, about Car- 
thagzena. 

COMBRONDES, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of Puy de Dome, chief place of a canton, 
in the dilriG of Riom, containing 1568 ichabitants. The 
territorial extent is of 125 kiliometres, with a population of 
47580 individuals diftributed in 12 communes. 

COMBS of Bees. See Honey-coms, 

COMBURENDO Heretico. See Hzretico. - 

COMBUST, in Afironomy. When a planet is in con- 
junction with the fun, or not diftant from it above half their 
difk ; it is faid to be combult, or in combuttion. 

According to Argol, a planet is combuft or in combu% 
tion, when not above eight degrees and thirty minutes dif- 
tant from the fun, either before or after him. 

COMBUSTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Gallia 
Narbonnentis, marked in the Itinerary of Antonine, 0a the 
route that leads from Narbonae to the paflaze of the Py- 
renées, . 


com 
COMBUSTIO pecunie. the ancient way of trying mixed | 
and corrupt money, by melting it down, upon payments in- 


to the Exchequer. In the time of king Henry II. a con- 
ftitution was made, called the trial by combultion ; the prac- 


‘tice of which differed little or nothing from the prefent me- 


thod of effaying filver. But whether this examination of 
money by combuiftion was to reduce an equation of 
money only of fterling, viz. a due proportion of alloy with 
copper, or to reduce it to pure fine filver, does not appear. 
Os making the conftitution of trial it was confidered that 
though the money did anfwer numero et pondere, it might be 
deficient in value ; becaufe mixed with copper or brafs, &c, 
Vi'é Lowndes’s Effay upon Coin, p. 5. 

COMBUSTION, a tire, a burning, denotes the decom- 
pofition of certain fubftances, which are thereby called com- 
buitibles; accompanied with heat and light. The procefa 
cf combuttion, the various phenomena it exhibits, its afto- 
nifhing effects, its infinite ufes, and its devaftations, have at all 
times, rendered it the principal object of human attention in 
allthe various ftares of life. The whole extent of civileconomy, 
the preparation of food, as well as of almoft all the articles 
of necefiity and of luxury, moft of the arts of more effential 
ufe to mankind, fuch as the manufactures of metals, of glafs, 
of pharmacy, &c. depend almoft entirely upon combuition. 
The inclemencies of the weather, and the difmal darknefs of 
night, are removed by means of combufion. The moft ac- 
tive inftruments of deftruétion depend upon combuttion, 
The greateft {cenes of wonder, admiration, and terror, like 
the conflagration of towns, and the eruptions of volcanos, 
are thofe in which combuttion is the fole ator. 

Whilft the wants and the economy of the multitude, have 
at all times called forth their induttry in devifing eafy methods 
of lighting and warming their apartments, of cooking their 
vigtuais, &c.; the calm contemplations of philofophers have 
endeavoured to inveftigate the caufe or caufes, the commence- 
ment, the progrefs, the various intenlity, and the products of 
combuftion, It is natural to fuppofe that their firft ideas 
muit have been extremely fanciful and incoherent ; fince the 
prefent theory, which refts upon the foundation of innume- 
rable experiments and ftrict reafoning, is valtly different from 
any fort of hypothefis, which even the wifeit philofopher 
would have been led to form, without the light of thofe 
experiments, 

Th: Grit plaufible theory of combultion was formed by 
Stahl, an eminent chemift. The ftriking difference between 
bodies combultible and incombultible ; that is, between 
bodies that are, and thofe that are not fufceptible of com 
buftion; induced him to fuppofe that the combuttibles were 
endowed with a peceliar principal of inflammability, which 
the incombuftibles had not, and to this f{uppofed princ'ple 
he gave the name of phiogiffon. According to this fuppoli- 
tion, when combultibles were heated to a certaia decree, 
they began to part with this phlogifton, and continued to 
burn as long as they had phlogifton to lofe; after which, 
they remained ia a ftate of incombutibility ; hence, in the 
former ftate, thofe bodies were faid to be phlogitiicated, 
and in the latter they were faid to be dephlogitticated. 
With ceitain bodies the combuttion was attended with a 
feparation of other components, fo that afterwards they 
could not be brought back to their former flate by the 
mere addition of phlogifton; but with other bodies, as for 
inftance, with the metals, the procefles of dephloyiltication 
and phiogiltication might be repeated without end. Thus, 
a piece of zinc in the metallic flate was fuppoled to be 
loaded with phlogilton, therefore, when expoied to a fuf- 
ficient degree of heat, it would burn, viz. it would part 
with its phlogifton, and would thereby be reduced into the 
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flate of » calx, deftitute of phlogiftor, and of the metellic 
appearance ; but by placiog: this caix in conta& with bodies 
which contained abundance of phlogilton, in a preper fitua- 
tion, the calx would thereby be enabled to recover its 
phlogifton, and with it its metalle {tate aud combultibility. 
Jt might then be bernt again, and fo forth. This plaufible 
theory was no fooner made known, than it was eagery 
adopted by philofophers and chemilts; fo that for a long 
period it remained the moft prevailing theory of combuttion. 
But though the theory was univerfally adopted, the exilt- 
ence of the principle upon which it was eftablifhed could 
not be proved. ‘There was no exhibiting the phlogiltion 
by itfelf; and it was merely a fuppolition that a bedy ac- 
quired or loft its inflammability, accerding as it was com- 
bined with, or deprived of, its phlogifton. A fuppefition 
which, on a clofer examination of ta¢is, was found inade- 
quate to the explanation of the comcomitant phenomena. 
For inftance, when a piece of zinc (and {uch was alfo the 
cafe with other combultibles as far as they might be fub- 
jected to experiments) of a determinate weight, was burnt 
and reduced to a calx, the yen of the calx was found to 
exceed the original weight 6f the zinc. It was, therefore, 
evident that it’ had acquired fomething ponderable, and 
this was-utterly repugnant to the philogiitic theory, for by 
the lofs of phlogifton it ought rather to have ioit part of 
its original weight. In anfwer to this, a firange idea was 
fuggelted, namely, that the phlogifton was a prirciple 
of lightnefs; fo that bodics became lighter by the 
daa of phlogifton and wice verfé. But this {up- 
pofition, fo finguiar and fo repugnant to the gene- 
ral laws of gravitation, was foon abandoned by phi- 
Jofophers when a variety of decifive experiments, the 
eoncurrence of recent dilcoveries in other branches of 
philofophy, a and a {ti& mode of reafoning, introduced a 
new theory of combuftion, which is both fupported by ac- 
curate experiments, and fufficient to account for the phe- 
nomena. Qne of the principal labours in the experimental 
inveftigation, and the fuli eflablifhment of this new and 
rational theory, was the uufortunate Lavoifier, to whofe 
genius, and to whofe perfevering indultry, the {cientific 
world muit ever think itfelf indebted. 

In order to render this theory mote eafily underftood by 
the reader. we fhall prefix the following experiment. ‘Take 
a glafs veifel of a cylindrical fhaps, having a a ftopple « ~pable 
of excluding the entrance or exit of any air, and ict the 
outhde of this veffel be graduated, fo as to divide its capa- 
Citv into p: ctty fmail portions. Put isto this vefl-l, tuil 
of commen air, a picce of dry phofphorus of a determinate 
weight ; clofe the veflel tight, and heat gradually that part 
of ibin which the piece of phofp shorus flands, by means of 
the flame of a candle. As foon as the phofphorus has 
been heated to a certain degree, it takes fire of iticlf, burn- 
ing with a flame and thick white fmoke; but it foon 
eeafes to burn. Suffer the veffel to cool, and the fmoke 
will fall in the form of flakes, if the veff-] and the air con- 
tained in it were quite dry, otherwife thefe flakes will melt 
inthe moilture. Is, in this experiment, the veflel be weighed 
before and after the combuftion, it will be found precifely 
of the fame weight. When the veicl ig cooled to the 
actual temperature of the atmofphere. plunge the aperture 
of it under water, and in that fituation remove the ftopple 
You will find that the water rifes in it, which fhews that a 
portion of the air has been deftroyed ur abforbed ; in fhort, 
it has difppeared. By meafu wring the height of the water 
rien within the veffel, which 1s Indicated by the graduation 
en the outlide of it 5 in general, it will be found that 
about one quarter of the original quantity of air has 


difappeared ; and the remaining air will be. found unfit 
for the combutlion of. ph ofphorus or of any other com~ 
baftible; and is ikewife unfit forthe refpiration of animais, 
fo that if a bird, amoufe, or any other ‘anicnel be confined 
in it, death will foonenfue. If the water which hes rufhed 
into the veffel be examined, it will be found te have con- 
trated a four tafte indicating that an acid has been gene- 
rated. Ifthe veffel, initead of being cpened in water be in- 
verted and opened in quickfilver, then the fakes which in 
the preceding experiment were ciffulved by the water, will 
now remain on the furface of the quickfilver. ‘This is the 
acid of phofphorus, and if it be carefully gathered and 
weighed, it will be found together with the remaining phof- 
phorus (if part of it remains unburned), equal to the 
weight of the original quantity of pbofphorus together 
with the weight of the air that hasdifappeared. ‘Therefore 
it is evident that the whole precefs of combutlion confifts in 
a Seer on of the purelt part of refpirable or atmofphe- 
rical air; the pure part of it, which is about a quarter of 
the whole, is decompofed, its bafe is abforbed by the com- 
bultible, and generally communicates to it acid properties, in 
confequence of which that portion of the atmofpherical fluid 
has been calied oxygen gas) from the Greek ; meaning the 
acidifying pnaciple. ‘The reiore, in combuttion, the decom 
polition of the oxygen gas is effected by the burning bady, 
when this body has been heated to a certain degree, which 
degree varies with the nature of the body. “Le bafe of 
the oxygen gas is abfo:bed and fixed by the burning body, 
which has thereby its weight increafed, and its nature 
changed; whilk the caloric being difengaged, paflcs 
off in the ftate of fenfib'e heat, and fometim nes with fuch a 
portion of light as gives the appearance of red cr white 
heat. Acids in general are formed from the abfcrption of 
oxygen during combultion. See Cxyern Gas. 

When the con buition is accompanied with red heat, but 
not with flame, it is called ignition. But ignition may alfo 
be applied to incombaftible fr bitances, for thefe may be 
rendered red or white hot, without fuffering any decom- 
pofition. When a vapour ariting from the heated body 
burns over it,itis then called inflammation ; and when the in- 
flammation 1s rapid and attended with nore, it is called de- 
tonation. Hi: aving now compendioufly itated the mew thes 
ory of combultion, it is neceflary to add feveral neccflary 
remarks re{peling every part of it, which could not be in- 
termixed with the theory without rendering 1t confufed and 
lela intelligible. 

In the tirft place, fince the procefs ef combuftion con- 
filts ina decompofition of oxygen gas, the generalizing fpi- 
rit of modern phiiofophy includes every procefs, in which 
oxygen gas Is decompofed, under the gcueral name of com- 
buition ; thus, animal Peston in which this gas is dee 
compofed, its bafe abforbs?, and heat evolved; may be 
reckoned amongit the proccffes of flow combstlion, , See 
Ruspixation. The gradual «bforption of oxygen by 

netallic bodies may alfo be reckoned amongit thofe proe 
cefles. 

Since com buftion confitts in a decompoftion of oxyzen gas, 
it naturally foilows that without oxygen no con buliion con 
take plece. The oxygen, however, may be contaned in 
other {ubfances, in conicquence of which thofe fubitances 
become capable of afliing combuftion. Now there are 
feven of thefe fubftances, which, from thcir containing 
exygen, are cailed fupporters of combuition; and 
thefe are oxygen gas, atmofpheric ait, nitrous exyd, 
nitric oxyd (which is preeured by digefling copper 
and mereury in diluted nitrous acid, and colleGing 
the gas which is extricated}, nitric acid, osygenized mv-- 
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viatic acid, and hyperoxygenized muriatic acid. See the 
nature of thofe fub‘tances under the article Gas. It a'fo 
follows that with a given combuitible, the qnicknefs of the 
decompofition is proportionate to the fupply of oxygen, 
which fhews the reafon why a fire is increafed by blowing 
common air, and much more by blowing oxygen ga¢ upon 
it. But ceteris paibus with different combullibles, the 
fire is flrongeft when the combuftb'e has the ftrongett at- 
traction for oxygen. he flame of hydrogen gas urged by 
oxygen gas is reckoned to produce the moft intenfe heat. 

A combuftible body, though expofed to oyxgen, generally 
requiresto be heated to acertain degree b-fore the combuttion 
commences, That degree varies with the nature of the body, 
and the purity of the oxygen; fo much fo that fome of 
them, though not many, take fire immediately on being ex- 
pofed to fome of the above-mentioned fupporters of com- 
buftion in the common temperature of the atmofphere, 
whilft others muft be heated to a red and even toa white 
heat, before the decompofition takes place. 

When the combuttion has once commenced, the heat or 
caloric, in the form of fenfible heat, which is extricated 
from the oxygen gas, raifes the temperature of the adjacent 
parts of the combuttib'e to that degree which is neceflary 
for its combuftion,and the heat evolved by the burning of this 
part heats the next and fo on. But this is not the cafe 
with all forts of combuftibles; far fome there are which 
muft b- k-pt up at a given high temperature in order to 
effet their combultion, and a diamond is of this fort. 
However the nature of combuftibles in this refpe& varies ac- 
cording to the purity and quantity of oxygen. For inftance, if 
a flender fteel wire be expofed to the flame of a candle in com- 
mon a'r, that part of it only will burn, which is ated upon im- 
mediately by the flame; butif the fame wire be lighted by 
means of a bit of tinder, and then be plunged in a veffel 
full of oxygen gas, it will burn fucceffively to the very end, 
like a flip of paper ; exhibiting a remarkable bright light, 
and very confiderable heat. 

Of the fimple bodies of nature, the chemifts reckon 
three eombultible ones, and two that are incombuttible. 
The former are fulphur, phofphorus, and hydrogen; and 
the latter are azote and muriatic acid; but amongit the 
compound bodies, the combuftibles are much more numerous, 
Such are oils, acids, and a vait variety of others which being 
of a fluctuating nature need not be particularly fpecified. 

A. variety of experiments, which may be found under the 
article Gas, prove that gaffes owe their elaftic nature to a 
confiderable quantity of caloric, which muft neceflarily com- 
bine with their bafe, in order to affume the aerial form. 
Therefore, when, in confequence of the fuperior affinity of 
the combuttible for oxygen, the oxygen gas is decompofed, 
and its bafe condenfed, the caloric, which was neceffary to 
its aerial form, being fet at liberty, appears in the form of 
fenfible heat; hence the heat which accompanies combuf- 
tion is naturally fuppofed to proceed from the oxygen gas ; 
and the quantity of it varies according to the rapidity of 
the procefs, fo much fo that in certain proceffes like the de- 
_ compolition of oxygen effe&ted by metallic fubftances in 
¢ommon air, it is not attended with any fenfible degree of 
heat; for the heat evolved, being very flight, is inflantly dif- 
fipated among the furrounding bodies. 

With certain combuitible bodics a peculiar procefs takes 
place. It is a remarkable flow procefs of fpontaneous 
combuftion. The body, by attracting oxygen from the at- 
mofphere, becomes thereby gently heated, in confequence 
of which its affinity to oxygen is increafed, a greater de- 
compofition of the latter enfues, more heat is evolved, and 


thus the procefs is gradually accelerated until flame and 
Voy, IX. 


vifible combuftion take place. Such is fometimes the cafe 
with hay, the faw-dult of certain woods, and various other 
fubftances. The well known mixture of iron filings and 
fulphur moiftened with a little water, is an inftance of this 
fort; for if this mixture be buried a little below the farface 
of the ground, it will of itfelf, after the lapfe of fewerd 
hours, burft forth in a ftate of tgnitian. This experiment 
has been generally called the artificial wlcanc. 

Though heat in combutlion is derived from the oxypen 
gas, the derivation of light is net fo evident. It has 
been for a long time fuppofed that this element allo 
was one of the components of oxygen gas; but the 
obfervations made refpeéting the light yielded by fe- 
veral bodies when they.are flightly heated, or even 
fpontaneoufly, and that fome of them vield much more 
hight than others, feem to prove, that light forms a compo- 


nent principle of molt bodies, and that it is evolved from 


thecombutftible, It is likely, however, that part of it may 
be derived from the oxygen alfo. 

» The foilowing lift of bodies fnbje& to fpontaneous in- 
flammation is given by profeffor Bartholdi; meaning the in- 
flammation occafioned by different bodies ating upon each 
other, without the aid of another body previoufly in a {tate 
of combuftion, 

1. Friétion. Thus pieces of wood rubbed againft each 
other are thereby inflamed. The belt for this purpofe are 
box-wood rubbed againft mulberry, or laurel again{t poplar, 
or againtt ivy, &c. Tt is in confequence of frition that the 
wheels and axletrees of carriages fometimes take fre, when 
they are not fufficiently greafed. In turning alfo, picces of 
wood fometimes take fire. - 

2. The aétion of the fun’s rays concentrated by lenfes, 
or concave reflectors, or even by p'ane reflectors, provided 
their reflections be thrown upon the fame fpot. See Bury. 
1nG-Gla/s, and Rervecrors. : 

3. ‘Phe fudden flacking of quicklime has fometimes 
been known to produce the combuttion of adjacent bodies. 

4. The fermentation of animal and vegetable fubftances, 
Thus great accumulations of hay, turf, or flax, and hemp, 
heaps of linen rags in paper mills, &c. take fire, provided 
they are not quite dry ; for without moifture, fermentation 
and thé confequent evolution of heat cannot take place. 

5. The accumulation of animal and vegetable fubitances 
covered with an oil, efpectally when the oil is of a drying 
quality. Thus lamp-black mixed with linfeed oil is apt to 
take fire, andan earth of a brown colour, calied the d/uck 
wad of Derbyfhire, {prinkied over with a little linfeed oil, 
takes fire and appears red-hot like burning fmall coal, im 
about an hour’s time. : 

6. There are feveral fubftances, which have the property 
of inflaming fpontaneoufly, increafed by  torrefaction. 
Coffee, French beans, lentils, &c. are of this nature. . 

7. Sulphuraced and dhofphorated hydrogen was. The 
caufe of fubterraneous fires and volcanoes in general, ts attri- 
buted to the decompofition of pyrites, or metallic fulphur- 
ets, buried in the interior of the earth. Thefe pyritons 
maffes are decompofed by the contaét and concurrence of 
water and air, and the decompofition is always accompanied 
with a great extrication of caloric, and a difengagement of 
a very inflammable gas, called /u/phurated hydrogen gas. 
This gas iflames at an elevated temperature, and com- 
municates the inflammation to the fulphur of the pyrites, to 
the coal and other bituminous matters, which generally ac- 
company it. 

8. Sulphuret and phofphuret of lime and of potaft, 
formed in the combuttion of feveral vegetables. 

g. Phofphorus fometimes contained in charcoal. et 
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The lait particu'ars which we need take notice of, con- 
cerning the thtory of combuttion, are its produéts, But 
thefe muft not be miftaken for thofe bodies which exifted 
if certain combutibles, and lave been left-by themfelves 
when the other components of the combuftible have been 
fenarated, fuch as earthy particles, &c.. The real products 
of combuftion are thofe which did not exift before, and 
thefe, upon a ftri&t examination, will be found to be either 
water, or an oxyde, or an acid. Water confifts of oxygen 
and hydrogen. See Warrr. An oxyde is a compound 
of the combullible with oxygen, but not fuch as to poffefs 
decided acid properties, (and the procefs is called oxydation), 
or an acid, which confilts of the acidifiable part of the com- 
buttible, combined with oxygen fufficiently to give it decided 
acid properties. © Thus, the combination of carbon and 
oxygen forms the carbonic acid gas, and this is produced in 
almoft every combuttion, alfo in refpiration, &c. 

COMCHE, in Geox ‘y, a town. of Perfia, where the 
caravans reft in their way from Ifpahan to Ormus. 

COME, in Biography. See Cosme. 

-Come. ©The {mail fibres or tails of malt, upon its firft 
fhooting forth, are thus called. 

COME-IN. Soldiers are faid to come in as recruits, 
volunteers, &c. when they come to join any particular corps 
or ftandard. : 

*COME-OVER. When men defert from one army 
and join another oppofed to it, they are faid to come over 
to theone, which they join or go over to. 
~ To come in to, to join, to bring aid or affiftance. 

To come up with, to overtake. To come up with an 
enemy, is a military phrafe much made ufe of. 

Come fopra,‘in the Italian Mufic, literally fignifics as 
above, and is uled when any foregoing part 1s to be repeated. 

COMEA, in Ancient Geography, a place of European 
Myfia, which was an epifcopal fee, called by the council of 
Nice Comeenjis. 

» COMED, a people of Scythia, comprifed by Ptolemy 
under the general name of Sace. 

COMEDONES, a name given to a f{pecies of worm, 
with which the children of Mifnia, and fome other countries, 
are teiribly afflicted; and of which Hofiman, in his 
se Treatife of Endemial- Difeafes,”? gives this account ; 
children in the country are frequently feized with a fort of 
tabes, which fo dettroys their fcfh, that they appear merely 
like fhadows. The common people generally fuppofe thele 
children to be-under the influence of witchcraft; but fuch 
as have inquired more narrowly into the diftemper, have 
found that it is owing to certain worms, refembling black 
hairs or cords, lodged under the fkin. When the flin is 
rubbed with honey, in a bath, or any warm place, they will 
appear and come out; but when it is contracted by cold, 
they keep concealed within. See Arrectio bovina, and 
Dracuncurtn * 

‘COMEDY, in its proper fenfe, fignifies an allegorical 
réprefeniation of fome charaGteriftic tranfaCtion in private 
life’ The drama, under its various forms, has in all ages 
and countries been cultivated, not only as a rational and 
polite amufement, but as a ferious art, alfeGting the moral 
conduét of men, and influencing the condition of focicty. 
According to the field it ocenpies, whether the lighter traiis 
of incidental character, or the important events of life, it 
affomes the form of tragedy or comedy. The firlt com- 
mands awe ; the laft excites more pleafureable and exhilarat- 
invefenfations. ‘The firft exhibits the fallof a hero; the laft 
conduéts the fortunes of lovers to the goal of marriage, and 
fers down the eccentricities of every character it “meets with 
enthe way. If therefore tragedy is more exalted, comedy 
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comes clofer to the heart, and appeals more powerfully ta, 
the experience of man. The ftronger paffions, the virtueg,- 
the crimes, the fufferings of maikind are the theme of the 
one: our humours, our follies, the effervefcence of youth, 
or the feverity of years the topics of the other. Terror and 
pity are the inftruments of pleafure in the firft cafe, but 
ridicule in the lait. : 

It is therefore very eafy to difcriminate the: general {pirit 
and ftrain of comedy from that of tragedy. Neither is it 
lefs moral or lefs ufeful, when confidered as a fatirical exhibi- 
tion of human life, with all its improprieties and abfurdities. 
There is nothing in the nature of thefe compofitions, in 
either kind, which militates again{t good morals; though a 
French author endeavoured to affix the imputation of a pro- 
fane and antichriflian f{pirit on the great Corneilie. The 
improvement of manners, the regulation of focial intercourfe, 
the fubjection of vicious conduét to the lath of infamy, are 
among the beneSts refulting from this fpecies of poetry. Ri- 
dicule often fucceeds where argument fails. Yet is it a dan- 
gerous weapon, when unfkilfully wielded. For itis by no 
means the telt of truth. It may be applied to mifl-ad and fe- 
duce, in{ftead of reforming ; and the blended colours of ridicule 
are fometimes more difficult to feparate, than the ftrong 
lights and fhades of truth and error. Cicero quotes fome 
lines of a comedy, where love is reprefented as the greateli of 
the deities. On the ftrength ef this fentiment, he exclaims 
loudly againft comic poetry as a corrector of morals; con- 
tending at the {ame time, that the art could not exift, if ithad 
not vanity or villainy to feed upon. Befides this, it happens 
too frequently, that the ridicule falls where it is leat deferved. 
This however is the tault of the writer, and not to be im- 
puted to the nature cf his fubj-ét. It cepends on the com- 
batant, whether the fword fhall be drawn in a pood caufe, or 
in abadone. The fuccefs of tragic reprefentations gave 
rife to the ancient comedy at Athens. Inthe latter, as well 
as in the former, the unity of action and fubjeé& is abfolutely 
reguifite, and thofe of time and place fhould be as nearly as 
poflible preferved. By this is meant, that the time of action 


-fhould be reduced to moderate limits, and the piace never 


changed but with the termination of the a&t. The fcenes of 
converfation mult be united in a natural fucceffion, and the 
ftage fhould be perpetually occupied during the continuance 
of the 2ét. The audience fhould likewife be made to perceive 
the neceflity of the various perfonages appearing and difap- 
pearing jult as they do. By thefe means, the imitation is 
allied to probability, and pleafes in proportion. Probability 
is indeed more indifpenfibly neceflary in comedy, which 
defcends to ordinary life, than in tragedy. Nature, 
whether in the management of the incidents, or the deitnea- 
tion of charaGer and fentiment, is tie only folid foundation 
for this {pecies of writing. The feene and fubject of comedy 
fhould be laid in the country and time, where and when it 1s 
to be reprefented. The little proprietics or indecorums of 
charaGer and behaviour vary with the moment, and become 
unisterelting or unintelligible, except where they are fcen 
and known in real hfe. 

‘The various perfonages in a well managed comedy onght 
to be diftin@ly-marked, without the aff-ctation of contrafting 
them by pairs. Ordinary writers may feem to acquire a 
ftrong light and fhadow by quaint artifices hke thele: but 
a matter looks no further than real life, and reprefents it as 
it is. ‘The didtion fhould be eafy, natural, and polifhed, on 
alevel with the converfation of gentlemen in the higher walks, 
but above the groffaefs of the vulgar in the lower. Perhaps 


‘there is nothing in the art fo difficult, as to fupport a [pirited 


and happy dialogue. The parade of mifplaced wit has 
{poled almoft as many comedies as actual dulnefs. 
The 
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The feat of Bacchus, Safarton on his flage, and Thefpis 


in his cart, are the humble origin ufually atcribed to the 
grama, Sufarion reprefented his firlt pieces towards the 

ear 580 B. C... Thefpis made his firft attempts in tragedy, 
and afted:his Alceftis in 536 B.C. ‘lhe former attacked 
the vices and abfurdities of his time; and the latter treated 
more noble fubje€&is, which he took from hiltory. Sve 
Drama and ‘THeatre. Comedyhad three ftages among 
the Greeks. The ancients indulged in the licence, not 
only of dramatifing aétual and well-known: occurrences, 
but -of identitying them with living perfons. The name 
veven.of Socrates was. not withheld from theatrical ridicule ; 
and _,the . philolopher was among the number of the 
audience. This licence in procefs of time was interdied by 
the authoricy of the magiftrates. The players no loager at 
liberty to fport with real names, contrived mafks to refemble 
the features of thofe whom they meant toattack : ‘this was 
the middle comedy. This latter abnfe was fcarcely lefs 
offenfive than the former; and was at length «prohibited. 
:Deprived of mafks as well as of names, the new conedy con- 
dined itfelf within thofe mod-{ and tora! bounds, which 
-Menander fet to its irregularities in the time of Alexander 
the Great. On this mode!, Plavtus and Terence formed 
their ftyle, without taking the trouble of trans‘erring the 
feene to their own country. This {pecies of entertainment 
was then fearcely naturalized among the Remans ; and their 
performances were rather tranflations than. origina's. In the 
courfe of time, Rome diltinguifhed its comedy, founded on 
native manners, by the name of Comedia Togata, and that 
which was borrowed from the Greeks, was diltinguifhed as 
the Comedia Palliata. 

Before the introduction of modern comedy, a fpecies of 
dramatic reprefentation wes in vogue, taken from the tories 
in the Old and New Tettament, the Martyrdoms of the 
Saints, and other religious fubjeéts. They were called 
mytteries: as the myltery or the Play of the Paffion, the 
myftery of the Aéts of the Apoftles, the myftery of the 
Apocalypfe, &c. Thefe entertainments were at firft given 
in the churches, and made a part of the ecclefiaftical cere- 
monies. Afterwards the mylteries were played on a public 
flare. On the entrance of Charles VII. into Paris in 
the year 1437, fcaffolds were erected all along the great 
ftrect, St. Deny’s, on which were aéted, with fplendid and 
appropriate decorations, the Annunciation of the Bleffed 
Virgin, the Nativity, our Lord’s Paffion, his Refurredction, the 
day of Pentecoft, and the laft Judgment. Inthe year 1486, 
the chapter of the cathedral at Lyons voted fixty livres to the 
performers in the myftery of Jefus Chrift’s paffion. About 
1540, the fame city exhibited on Sundays and holidays, for 
the .{pace of three or four years, the greater part of the 
hiftorical fa&s in the Old and New Tettament, fucceeded 
by a farce, in the fame mannerasin our theatres. ‘he popular 
name of the play-houfe was Paradife. 'Thefe facred comedies 
were much in fafhion in France under Francis I. who 
patronized them, and attended their reprefentation. One of 
thofe, which attraéted his approbation, was entitled the 
myttery of the paffion of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift. 
Tt is faid in the title page to have been performed “ tri- 
umphantly at Angiers :’?? and indeed fo it mult have been ; 
for there were one hundred and forty-one characters in the 
dramatis perfone. The date of it is 1541. But the 
abufes to which thefe religious performances gave rife occa- 
fioned at leneth a very fevere law throughout the kingdom, 
againft the exhibition of ** Our Lord’s Paffion,”? and other 
fimilar fubjets. Many of thefe pieces are ftill extant in 
priit. . ‘ 
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One of the fir® objeAs in modern comedy, is the Spanith 
theatre, fertile as it has been in dramatic produ@tions. Lopez, 
de Vega, Guillin, and ‘Calderos, are ‘the priticipal comic 
writers of Spain. Phe tir of thefe, and the molt cele- 
brated, is {aid to have written above’a thoufand plays 
our furprife at their number’ is leflened when we become ac- 
quainted with their natare- Neither the unities;nor any other 
rules of dramatic writing-are in any degree obierved. Ore 
piece often contains the life of a man,ner is the fcene limited 
“to one quarter of the globe. They are for the molt part tra- 
gi-comedies, taken from Spanifh biltory ; where war and 
heroifm are coarfely mixed up with ridicule and buffoonery. 
Allegorical and mythologiéal chara¢ters, the Pantheon and 
the facred myfteries, contribute their joist flock .to thefe 
extravagant and unique performances. Yet are they ‘not 
without ftrong traits of fenius, and much fplendcur of ima- 
gination. The charaéters are fonetimes well drawn, and 
the fituations happy. _ To this writer; more than any other, 
are the public indebted for that talte for the furprifing, 
which fo firongly pervades the modern drama. It 1s plain 
from his’ own apologies, that Lop:z de Vega complied 
with the whimficai fancies GE his countrymen; and that had 
he been at liberty to have led the taite of his times, -inftead 
of following it, his ftories would have ‘been more natural, 
sbis intrigues more flalfuily entangléd and unravelled, and his 
charaéters more confitently preferved. 

The French comic theatre is in genetal an excellent 
{chool of manners; correét, chafe, and decent. lt may 
well boat of fuch writers as Regnard, Dufrefny, Dancotrt, 
and Marivaux ; but Moliere is the glory of their ftage. 
No writer in any department rofe to a higher reputation, * in 
the brilliant age of Louis XIV. It may indeed be qutef- 
tioned, whether any comic writer has ever dppeared with fo 
many excellencies and fo few defetts. ‘Vice and foily are 
the only objects of his fatire. Though his chara&ers are 
often peculiar to his own country and times, the tidicule is 
applied fo july as fearcely to have loft its force with fo- 
reigners or with polterity. His mirth is not indulged atthe 
expence of’ good morals. The “ Mifanthrope,’’’ and 
« Tartuffe,”? are in verfe; they therefore rife into greater 
dignity, and aflume the ftyle of elegant fatire. In his profe 
comédies he is more ludicrous. His excellence confifts more 
in the ftrength of his charaéters, than in the cenduét of his 
plots. Heis occafionally too farcical in his profe, and too 
prolix in his verfe. ‘‘ Tartuffe’”’ in the grave comedy, and 
his  Avare,” inthe lighter, are ufually confidered as his 
matter-pieces. : 

Englifh comedy abounds more in original charaGters, than 
the comedy of any other modern nation. Humour is a 
leading feature in the character of the people. The free- 
dom of our government and manners affords a wider {cope to 
the comic mufe, than fhe is allowed in the defpotic courts 
of the continent. This boldnefs has, however, too often dege- 
nerated into a licence almoft bordering on the immorality of 
the ancient Greek comedy. But this error has, however, been 
corre¢ted in later times, and the ftage has conformed to the 
more decent manners of an age which is rapidly difcarding 
the groffaefs of vice from public view. 

It now only, remains to give a charatter of fome of our 
molt eminent comic writers. 

Shakfpeare decidedly takes the lead in’each department 
of the drama; but his excellencies are fo univerfally felt 
and underftood that it would be fuperfluous to enter into a 
criticifm of his produ€tions. Of Jonfon it will only be he- 
ceflary to notice a few leading pieces. ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour” isa play which places this writer fearcely lower 
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than the highelt, whether we advert to the variety of its 
characters or the energy of its compofition, It is to the 
erecit of the prefeat talte, that it regained poffeffion of the 
flage, in defiance of its cbfolete allufions, and antiquated 
garb. ‘Every Man out of his Humour” has much lefs to 
recommend it than the preceding comedy, though ftrongly 
marked in point of charaéter. It has undergone the ufual 
fate of perfonal fatire, to. die with the individuals at whom 
it glances. 

© Cvathia’s Revels’? and the “ Poetafter” are chiefly to 
be remembered, as having been ated by the children of 
gueen Elizabeth’s chapel; a relic of theatrical entertainment 
after the mode of its ancient in{titution, when the facred 
myfleries were reprefented by the choir of the charch or 
monattery. : 

Volpone is perhaps the be& of this author’s comedies. 
"Phe language and- character are wrought up to the higheit 
finifh, and the poet exhibits an originality of plot, coucep- 
tion, and execution, which proves that he could throw 
afide the trammels of the {tudent, and lay claim to the 
honours of an unindebted thinker, as well as thofe of a 
fuccefsful imitator. ‘The pi@ures of Volpone and Mofca 
are finely imagined, and their circumftances molt happily 
delineated. His “* Epicene” is excceded by few comedies 
inthe Englith language. If to thele two we add the 
« Alchymilt,” the merits of which are univerfally allowed, 
though the objeét of its fatire has given place to other errors 
and other follies, we fhall form fuch a conftellation of co- 
mic genius, as will outthine all competition but that of 
his illuftrious contemporaries. His later pieces, confifting of 
his “ Bartholomew Fair,’’ ‘* Staple of News,’ ‘ New 
Inn,”? “ Magnetical Lady,’”? and ‘Tale of a Tub,” rather 
detra& from his reputation than augment it; and prove, 
what many other dramatic writers would have done well to 
eonfider, that faculties devoted to the entertainment of the 
public will at Jength be exhaulted, without fome fources of 
repletion from change of f{cene or circumitances. 

The triumvirate, fuch as was never equalled, before or 
fince, inthe republic of letters, was completed by John 
Fletcher, whofe merits are clofely blended with thofe of 
his affociate Beaumont. His genius rather affimilates with 
Shak{peare than with Jonfon, to whom he is confeffedly in- 
ferior in propriety and precifion, while he furpafles him in 
creative powers and poetical fecundity. 

The next writer that obtained a large portion of the 
public favourand attention was Davenant, whofe propentity 
to poetry is faid to have appeared fufficiently early in life 
to attra the favcurable notice of Shak{peare, though the 
great bard died when this young rhymer was only ten ygars 
old. What is commonly confidered as Davenant’s firtt play 
was produced in 1629, though he had attempted dramatic 
¢ompofition two or three years before. It is not worth 
while to enumerate the order or titles of his plays and 
mafques; which were in general well received, and pro- 
cured his promotion to the laurel, vacant by the death of 
Jonfon, as areward for the affiduity with which he directed 
the diverfions of the court, as long as the troubles of the 
times permitted it to have any. It was to his addrefs, that 
the people were indebted for the gradual reftoration of the 
mufes, after an interregnum of feverity and gloom. At 
firfk he prevailed on men of tafte and learning to counte- 
nance a hafty fpecies of dramatic melange, which was al- 
lowed becaufe it was bad, by the ignorant bigots who 
held the reins of empire, while rational and regular plays 
were abfolutely prohibited. But he imperceptibly en- 
larged his fphere of compofition, and after the reftoration 
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obtained the patent of the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
The ftage is not perhaps more deeply indebted to any mar 
than to Davenant, for the convenience and aptitude of its 
arrangements in the manager’s department. Befides many 
lefs material improvements, it owes to him the introduétion 
of female performers, and painted fcenery ; and from his 
revival of ** Macbeth’ and the ‘“* Tempelt”? may be dated 
that devotion to embellifhment, which has ever fince inun- 
dated the Englifh tage, and, in the judgment of feverer cri- 
tics, overwhelmed the fenfe and difcernment of the audience, 
His irregular entertainments, reforted to in the firtt in~ 
ftance only as fubftitutes for better things, may indeed be 
confidered as the root of all that theatrical evil, we fo 
gravely condemn, but at the fame time fo freely encourage. 
Yet he had the praife of bringing forward to the public eye 
{cenery, women, and Betterton. 

Mallinger was alfo among the fterling fupports of the 
Enghth drama; of which he may jultly be reputed one of 
the fathers. His ftyle was rough, manly, and vigorous; he 
prefled upon his fubje& with a fevere but matterly hand ; 
his wit was cavftic, and his ferious dialogue, according to 
its fubject, ftern and impreffive, or natural, eafy, and inte- 
refting. 

Daaen did not commence his career as a writer for the 
theatre, till the thirty-fecond year of his age; but from 
that period he kept pofleffion of it, and produced eight and 
twenty dramas, not indeed without competition or cenfure, 
but with a large fhare of predominant reputation. His 
firft produétion was the ‘ Wild Gallant;” a comedy, which 
met with fo indifferent a reception, that had Dryden beena 
man of fortune, the ftaze had never again been benefited 
by hisaffitance. He was aflociated with Davenant, in the 
alteration of the ‘* Tempeft;”? but he acknowledges the 
invention and writing of the new charaéters chiefly to belong 
to his colleague. We cannot, however, help contemplating 
the perfeGtions of Shakfpeare with aftorithment, when we 
find that two fuch powerful minds could produce little or no 
addition to the effedt. 

On the character of his comedies, it will not be difficult 
to decide. He has, himfelf, acknowledged his inaptitude 
to that {pecies of compofition ; and certainly his plays in 

eneral have much Jefs merit than-his other writings. Yet, 
after all, he has eftablifhed a reputation that will never fade, 
evenin this branch of poetry ; and his drama of the ‘* Spa- 
nifh Friar’? may be feleGted, as an inftance of happy coinci- 
dence and real ingenuity, in the combination of ferious and 
rifible materials. Indeed the unfitnefs of his comic perform- 
ances for modern reprefentation arifes more from their ex- 
treme licentioufnefs and immorality than from any defe& of 

ower, 
E The comedies of Otway are defervedly excluded from 
the reading defk as well as from the ftage, on account of 
their undifguifed obfcenity. 

Congreve, at the age of twenty-one, produced the “ Old 
Bachelor,’’ at the theatre in Drury Lane, to amufe himfelf 
in a flow recovery froma fit of ficknefs. It received fome 
requifite touches from the maturer judgment of his friends, 
and Dryden declared that he had neverdeen fuch a firft play. 
The “ Double Dealer,”? and * Love for Love”? fucceeded 
it, at an interval of ayeareach. Five years afterwards his 
comedy, called the ‘* Way of tne World,” clofed his dra- 
matic lebours at a time of life, when writers in general are 
but beginning their career. The indifferent fuccefs of his 
mafterpiece excited his difguft at the caprices of the public. 
He never refumed his pen in the fervice of the theatre, ex- 
cept to write a mafque, called the “ Judgment of siete: 
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and an opera, called ‘Semele,’? which was never repre- 
fented ; but as his fame refts on his five regular pieces, we 
may confider him as loft to the ftage, after the unkind re- 
ception of a play, which has fince vindicated its ftation 
among the moft brilliant ornaments of the drama. 

It is on his comedies principally, that Congreve’s 
reputation fubfilts. Here, all is luminous, all genuine, 
pointed, and original. His men of fafhion are gentlemen, and 
even his fops are wits. Congreve is confidered as having lefs 
humour and lefs of real life, than his illuftrious rivals of the 
fock. But, furely “ Forefight’? abounds with the richeft 
humour, and that of adefcription, which, though now anti- 
quated, was living and current at the time. Indeed it isan un- 
doubted teftimony to the happy drawing of this character, 
that though it is only recognized by the modern f{peator 
ae a picture of the days that are gone by, it never fails to 
excite rifibility on the ftage in a very powerful degree. 
The leading feature of Congreve’s genius is wit. Dr. 
Johnfon fays, that he formed a peculiar idea of comic ex- 
cellence, which he fuppofed to confit in gay remarks and 
unexpected anfwers. Now, certainly, in adopting fuch a 
theory of compofition, he too much narrowed his own 
fphere. Still, however, no more is to be required of a 
writer, than what he himfelf undertakes; and Congreve 

. performed what he undertook with a brilliancy of fuccefs, 
which, with the exception of Mr. Sheridan, has neither been 
rivalled nor approached in the revolution of the century that 
haselapfed. It has been objected, that “ his perfonages 
are a kind of intelleGtual gladiators; every fentence is to 
ward or ftrike; the conteft of {martnefs is never inter- 
mitted.’? This remark is undoubtedly true; yet, when we 
find Congreve thus formidably cenfured for the exuberance 
of his wit, it isimpoffible not to feel as the king of Pruffia 
did, when he wifhed a certain mad commander to bite fome 
of his generals. 

Could the licentioufnefs of Congreve’s topics be as eafily 
jultified as the overflowings of his gaiety, his fame would 
continue to blaze without danger of eclipfe. But in truth, 
the offence his mufe occafions to the purer ears of a more 
moral age, has an unhappy tendency to fhorten his theatri- 
cal exiftence. The ob{ervation applies equally, if not ina 
greater degree, to all his witty, but gracelefs contempora- 
ries ; and it may be remarked on [uch freedoms in general, 
that they create difgutt and alienation, at leait in fome minds, 
ina place and on an oceafion, where it fhould be as much 
an author’s ftudy never to offend any, as occafionally to 
pleafe all; confequently though they may increafe the num- 
ber of temporary plaudits, they infect the vitals of a repu- 
tation, that otherwife might have been immortal, with a 
principle of early decay. 

To particularize the merits either of Congreve’s rivals, 
Wycherly, Farquhar, Vanburgh, &c. or the numerous 
clafs of writers in the fucceeding ages, who have culti- 
vated the comedie larmoyante, would exceed the limits of this 
article. The latter is indeed almoft as obfolcte as the coarfe 
but flerling wit of king Charles’s days. It has given place to 
the diftorted portraits and philofophy-run mad of the 
German fchool ; a tafte from which it is moft devoutly to 
be withed that the drama may be {peedily refcued. 

COMENII, in Ancient Geography, a people of Illyria, 
according to Ptolemy, adjoining to the Daurfiani and Var- 
dani. 

COMENITZA, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Epire, 52 miles S.W. of Delfino. 

COMENIUS, Joun Amos, in Biography, a celebrated 
grammarian and divine, was born in the year 1592, in Mo- 
ravia. He ftudied at Herborn, and returned to his own 
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country in 1614, and was appointed rector of a college 
there. In 1618 he became pattor of the church at Fulnec, 
and was appointed matter of the fchool which had been 
lately erected. Here he conceived the idea of an improved 
method of teaching the languages, -but his writings on this 
fubjec&t were deftroyed in 1621, when the town was taken 
and plundered by the Spaniards. In 1624 he retired from 
the perfecutions inflicted upon the Proteftants in Germany, 
to Lefna, a city of Poland, where he devoted himfelf to the 
inftruétion of young perfons in the Latin language: here he 
publifhed in 1631 his ‘* Janua Linguarum referata,”’ a work 
which obtained for him great reputation, and which was 
fpeedily tranflated into 12 European languages, and alfo 
into the Arabic, Turkifh, Perfian and Mogul languages. 
He was now invited into Sweden to take the charge of the 
public fchools in that kingdom, which he declined; and 
having publifhed the ‘* Panfophiz Prodromus,’’ or “ Fore- 
runner of Univerfal Science,”? he was folicited by the parlig- 
ment of England to undertake the reformation of the {chools 
there. He arrived in London Sept. 1641, but owing to the 
civil wars his propofals were neglected, and he went to Swe- 
den, and from thence to Elbing in Pruffia, where he em- 
ployed fix years in perfecting his new method of inftruction, 
but did not meet with fufficient encouragement to induce 
him to publifh his thoughts on the fubje&. In 1648 Co 
Menius was invited to the court of Sigifmund Ragotfki, 
prince of Tranfylvania, where he lived four years, and pro- 
pofed regulations for the college of Patak, upon the plan of 
his Panfophia, from whence he returned to Lefna, and con- 
tinued there till 1656, when the town was burnt in the war 
between the Swedes and the Poles. On this occafion he loft 
all his manufcripts excepting what he had compofed on his 
Panfophia, and the Apocalypfe. He ficd into Silefia, 
thence to Brandenburgh, afterwards to Hamburgh, and 
lattly to Amfterdam, where he continued till his death, which 
happened in 1671. -At Amiterdam he publifhed his «* New 
Method of Teaching,’? which added nothing to his reputa- 
tion, and which the learned Bayle has declared of no worth 
whatever in the art of inftru@ion. In this opinion he is 
fanétioned by the concurrent voice of the learned in every 
fucceeding age to the prefent time. 

Comenius was not only intent upon the reformation of 
fcholaftic learning, but he embraced the notions of a {peedily 
approaching millennium, and pointed out as characters who 
were to be eminently diinguifhed in fulfilling the prophe- 
cies, Gultavus Adolphus, Cromwell, and others, who had 
little claim to the honours of a divine miffion. Succeeding 
events contributed to diffipate, in fome meafure, the enthu- 
fialtic notions which he had embraced and cherifhed. By 
fome of his contemporaries he was charged with having 
poffefled more knavery than credulity, but of this there 
feems to be no fatisfa€tory evidence. He publifhed ‘* Com- 
mentaries on the Apocalypfe,”? fome treatifes on the Soci- 
nian controverfy, and ‘ Hiltoria Fratrum Bohemorum,”’ in 
4to. Nouv. Hilt. Did. Bayle. 

COMENOLITARI, in Geography, a country of mo- 
dern Greece, which comprifes the ancient kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia and Theifalia. 

COMENSES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia 
Minor, towards Galatia, according to Pliny. Hardouin 
calls them Chomenfes, deriving their name from Choma, a 
town fituated in the interior of Lycia. 

COMERCHIN, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Romania; 62 miles E. of Em- 
boli. 

COMES Nervi Phrenici, in Anatomy, is a {mall branch 
of the internal mammary artery. See ARTERIES. 

Comes, 
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Comes, in datiquity, See Count, . 
*, Comus, Narauts, in Biggraphy, was born at Milan in the 


fixteenth century, and is greatly diftinguifhed for his claffical 


learning. He tranflated from Greek into Latin the ‘ Deip- 
ncfophilke of Atheneus,” the ‘ Rhetoric of Hermogenes,” 
acd he pub.ifhed poems of his own in both thefe languages. 
In 1581 be publithed a hittory of his own times from r545 
to.1572, but his principal work is a fyftem of mythology 
entitled, .“¢ Mythologie, five Explicationis Fabularum, lib. 
x.”? It was dedicated to Charles IX. of France. He died in 
1589, and on account of his love of allegory and myfticilm 
he was denominated by Jofeph Scaliger “* Homo futilif- 
fimus.”? Moreri. 

Comes Domefticorum Eguitum et Peditum: Colonels, of 
the archers of the body-guard of the Roman emperors. 
Thofe archers were all of them chofen men of Armenia; 
and their number. amounted to feven thoufand five hun- 
dred. 

COMESSAZZA, in Geography, a river of Italy, which 
runs into. the Ogio; 9 miles N.JS. of Sabionetta, > 

COMESSAZZO,.a town of Italy, in the duchy, of 
Mantua, 34 miles N. of Sabionetta. 

COMESUS, a Jake of America, in the ftate of New 
York; 27 miles S. of the lake. of Ontario. 
~ COMET, in Afronomy, a heavenly body,in the planetary 
region, appearing {uddenly , and again difappearing : and dur- 
ing the time of its appcarance moving in a proper, though 
very cecentric orbit, likea planet. Comets, like the planets, 


Trove in djflerent planes, but the motion of fome of them 


is direct, and that of others retrograde. 

Comets, popularly called blazing fiars, have this to diftin- 
guith them from the other ftars, that they are -ufually at- 
tended with a long train of light, always oppofite to>the 
fun, and which is of a fainter luftre, the farther it is from 
the body, Hence arifes a popu.ar divifion of comets into 
three kinds, viz. bearded, tailed, and hairy comets ; though 
in effcG this divifion rather relates to the feveral circum- 
ftlances of the fame comet, than to the phenomena of f{e- 
vera, ¢ 

Thus, when the comet is eaflward of the fun, and moves 

from it, it is faid to be bearded, becaufe the light precedes it 
in manner of a beard. When the comet is weftward of the 
fun, and fets after it, it is faid to be ¢ai/ed, becaufe the train 
follows. it in manner of a tail. Laftly, when the comet 
and the fun are diametrically oppofite, (the earth being be- 
tween them), the train is hid behind the body of the comet, 
excepting a little that appears around it in form of a bor- 
der of hair, or coma, whence it is called hairy, and whence 
the name of comet is. derived. 
. Comets, nature of—As to the nature of comets, the 
infrequency of their appearance, together with the feeming 
irregularities of their phenomena, have left philofophers of 
ancient, and even more modern times, much in, the dark. 
Thofe who lived before Ariftotle, accounted for them by 
fuppofing the heavenly {paces full of an infinite number of 
ftars ; and many of them too remote, or too {mall, to have 
ever come under the notice of aftronomers ; thefe invifible 
ftars they farther fuppofed to move by their own proper 
motion every way ; finihing their courfes in very unequal 
times. Now, a comet, according to them, was a vaft heap 
or aflemblage of thefe little ftars, meeting together, by rea- 
fon of the inequality of their motions, and uniting isto a 
vilible mafs;, which mult again difappear, as thofe ftars 
feparated, and each.proceeding in its courfe. But how thofe 
ftars fhould thus meet, coalefce, and form a body, which in 
all pofitions of the fun fhouldrefemble a tail, and again fe- 
parate, is a myllery. 
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This opinion, therefore, Aviftotle eafily overturned; ful 
flituting another in its ftead, - According to Ariftetle; co-_ 
mets were only a kind of tranfient fires or meteors, -conlilt- 
ing of exhalations raifed to the upper region of the airy-and 
there {ct on ‘fre; far below the moon’s courfe. But nei- 
ther is this hypothefis more juft than the other :- for on! this 
principle, the light of the comet, being independent of the 
fun, would be difperfed every way alike, without ‘any ap- 
pearacce of a train; or tail, which is contrary to the phe- 
nomena. Moreover, they are obferved at the fame time in 
places on the earth very remote from each other. Befides, 
the modern aftronomers who. have méafured the diitance 
between the comets and the earth, find that the comets have 
no fenfible diurnal parallax ; which could not be, were they 
not much more remote than the moon,-whofe parallax is 
{enfible : and yet'as they have a fenfible annual parrallax, 
they are not fo remote as the fixed ftars. Indeed, there were 
fome, Pliny tells us, among the ancients, who, ‘* bad juft- 
er notions ; who took thefe ftars to be perpetual, and be- 
lieved they moved in their proper orbs; but were never feen, 
unlefs when left by the fun.” Ariftotle, in-his firfk book 
of Meteors, mentions this dotrine of ‘the ancient philofo- 
phers; and obferves, that fome of the Italians,’ called. Py- 
thagoreans, faid, that a comet is one of the planets, but 
that they do not appear unlefs after along time, and are 
feen but for a fhort time, which happens alfo to Mercury. 
Apollonius Myndius, declared, that he took comets for re= 
gular ftars; aflircsing alfo, that the comets were reckoned 
by the Chaldzans among the planets, and to have their pe- 
riods like them. Healfo ventured to foretel, that one day 
the periods and laws of their motion would be dfcovered. 
And more fully Seneca, Queit. Nat. lib. vi, He had 


himfelf feen at leaft two comets, one in the reign of Clav- 


dius, the other in that of Nero; befides that which he 
faw in his youth, a little before-the death of Auguttus, 
which in one place he calls a comet, and i» another a pro- 
digy. He intimates that he thought them above the moon, 
and argues ftrongly againit thofe who imagined that they 
were meteors elevated into the air by winds, or who held 
fome other abfurd opinions concerning them. ‘ Iam not 
of the common opinion,” fays he, ** nor do I take a comet 
to be a fudden fire, but efteem it among the eternal works 
of nature.” Quid autem miramur cometas, tam rarum mundé 
Spedaculum, nondum teneri legibus certis, nec initia illorum 
Jine{que inrtotefcere, quorum ex ingentibus nec intervallis recurfus 
eff? Ventet.tempus quo ifta que nunc latent, in lucem dies exe 
trahat, F longioris evi diligentia. Veniet tempus quo pofleré 
nofiri tam aperia nos nefciffe mirentur. Erit qui demonftret ali 
quando, in quibus comete partibus errent 3 cur tam fe dudlia 
cateris errent, quanti quale/que fint. : 

This predi€uion we have {cen accomplifhed in our days by 
the great fir [faac Newton; whofe do€trine concerning 
them will appear in the fequel of this.article. Seneca re= 
commended it to aftronomers to keep a catalogue of the 
comets, in order to be able to determine whether they res 
turned at certain periods. The authority of Ariftetle, how- 
ever, long prevailed ; and comets were generally confidered 
as,meteors, exifting in our atmofphere, till the time of Tycho 
Brahe. This excellent aftronomer was the firlt among the 
moderns, who, after diligently obferving the comet of 1577, 
and finding that it had no fenfible diurnal parallax, affligned 
it its true placein the planetary regions. (See his book De 
Cometa, annirg577.) - 

Although few comcts have approached fo near the earth as 
to have a diurnal parallax, they afford fufficient indications of 
an annual parallax ; that is, the revolution of the earth in 
her orbit caufes their apparent motion to be very es 

rom, 
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from what it would be, if they were viewed from the fun, 
or any fixed place, Sce the firlt of the phenomena recited 
in the fequel. ‘This fhews that they are not fo diltant as 
the fixed ftars, which have no annual parallax ; and, as He- 
velius obferves, affords a proof of the carth’s revolution 
round the fun; for, without fuppofing that, thefe motions 
_ of comets are inexplicable. Tycho was preceded by Kep- 
Jer, who, in his book ‘* De Cometis,”? concluded from 
obfervations of the comets which appeared in 1607 
and 1618, that comets move freely through the  pla- 
netary orbs, with a motion not much different from 
a. reGtilineal one; but of what kind he could not 
precifely determine. He was followed by Hevelius, an 
accurate obferver of the heavenly bodies, who fonnd, by 
his own obfervations of two comets that appcared in his 
time, that they were not fubject to diurnal parallax ; that 
calculations of their places, mede upon a fuppofition that 
they moved in ftraight lines, did not agree with their true 
places; but that their orbits were concave towards the fun; 
and concluded, that they moved in parabolic trajefories. 

Hevelius, from a great number of obfervations, propofes 

it as his opinion, that the comets, like the folar macu!« or 
{po.s, are formed and condenfed out of the proffer exhala- 
tions of his body: or that they are generally in the atmof- 
phere of a planet, and difcharged from it, partly by the 
rotation of the planet, and then revolved about the fun in 
a parabola by the force of projection and its tendency to- 
wards the fun, in the fame manner as a projectile upon the 
earth’s furface defcribes a parabola. In which notion he 
agrees nearly with Kepler, who maintains, that comets are 
generated. in the wther in vaft numbers, like fifhes in the 
ocean; though they do not ali become vifible ; either be- 
eaule of their {mallneis, or becaufe they lie a long time under 
the borizon. 
. But fir Mfaac Newton has fhewn the fallacy of this hy- 
pothefis, by proving that the comet of 1680, in its paflage 
thr ugh the neighbourhood of the fun, would have been 
difioated, had it confilted of exhalations of the fun and 
planets: for the heat of the fun, it is ailowed, is as the 
denfity of his rays, 1.,e. reciprocally as the fquares of the 
diflances of places from the fun. Wherefore, fince the 
Giftance of that comet in its perihelion, December the 
Sth, was obferved to be to the diftance of the earth from 
the fun, nearly as 6 to 1000; the fun’s heat in the comet at 
that time, was to his heat with us at midfummer, as 
4oo00c0 to 36, or 28000 to I. 

Andagain, finding by experiment, that the heat of bail- 
ing water is little more than three times the heat of our dry 
earth, when expofed to the midfummer’s fun; and aflum- 
ing the heat of red-hot iron to be about three or four times 
as great as that of boiling water; he thence concludes, that 
the heat of the dried earth, or body of the comet in rts pe- 
nhlion, muft be near 2000 times as great as that of red- 
hot iron. 

. Such an immenfe heat once acquired in its perihelion, the 
eomet muft be a long time in cooling again. The fame au- 
thor computes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimen- 
fions of our earth, would fcarce be cool in 50000 years, 
If then the comet be fuppofed to cool 100 times as talt as 
red-hot iron; yet fince its heat was 2000 times greater, fup- 
pofing it of the bignefs of the earth, it would not be cool 
in a million of years. 

James Bernouilli, in his “* Sy tema Cometarum,” fuppofes 

. fome primary planet revolving round the fun in the {pace 

of four years and one hundred and fifty-feven days; and at 
- the diftance, from his body, of 2583 femidiameters of 
the magnus orbis; this planct, he concludes, cither from 


its vaft diftance, dr {malluefs, to be invifible to us: but, 
however, to have, at’ various diflances ftom him, feveral 
fatellites moving round him, and fometimes defcending as 
low as the orbit of Saturn; and that thefe becoming vi~ 
fible to us, when in their perigaum, are what we callico- 
mets. 

Des Cartes advances another opinion: he conje&tures 

that comets are only ftars, formerly fixed like the reft, in 
the heavens; but which becoming by degrees covered 
with macula, or fpots, and at length wholly robbed of 
their light, cannot keep the'r: place, but are carried’ off. 
by the vortices of the circumjecent {tars; and, in «pro- 
portion to their magnitude and folidity, moved in fuch 
manner as to be brought nearer the orb of Saturn; and 
thus coming within reach of the fun’s light, rendered vis 
fible. : 
But the vanity of all thefe hypothefes abundantly ap-~ 
pears from the phenomena of comets; the chief of which 
we fhail enumerate; as being the telt by which all theories 
are to be tried. ; 

Firlt, then, thofe comets which move according to the 
order of the figns, doall, alittle before they difappear, ei- 
ther advance flower than ufual, or elfe go retrograde, if the 
earth be between them and the fun; and more {wiftly, ifthe 
earth be fituate in’a contrary part. On the other hand, 
thofe which proceed contrary to the order of the figns, pro- 
ceed more {wiftly than ufual, if the earth be between them 
and the fun; and more flowly, or go retrograde, when the 
earth is in a contrary part. 

2. So long as-their velocity is increafed, they move, near- 
ly, in great circles; but towards the end of their courfe, 
they deviate from thofe circles ; and as often as the earth. 
proceeds one way, they go the contrary way. 

3. They move in ellipfes, having one of their foci in the 
centre of the fun aod by radii drawn to the fun, defcribe 
areas proportionable to the times. 

4. ‘Lhe lizht of their bodies, or nuclei, incrzafes in their 
recefs from the earth toward the fun; and on the contrary, 
decreafes in their recefs from the fun. 

5. Their tails appear the largelt and brightelt, immedi- 
ately after their tranfit through the region of the fun, or 
after their perihelion. 

6. The tails always decline from a juft oppofition to the 
fun towards thofe parts which the bodies, or nuclei, pafs 
over, in their progrefs through their orbits. 

7. This declination, ceteris paribus, is the {malleft, when the 
heads, or nuclei, approach nearett the fun: and is lefs, fil, 
nearer the nucleus of the comet, than towards the extremi- 
ty of the tail. 

8. The tails are fomewhat brighter, and more diftin€lly 
defined in their convex than in their concave part. 

9. The tails always appear broader at their upper extreme 
than near the centre of the comet. 

ro. The tails are always tranfparent, and the fmalleft 
{tars appear through them. 

Thefe are the chief phenomena of comets; which it is 
evident, cannot eafily be reconciled with the wild notions 
of the ancients, and the weak conjectures of many of the 
moderns. 

«“ The comets,” fays fir Ifaac Newton, ‘ are compact, 
folid, fixed, and durable bodies: in one word, a kind of 
planets ; which move in very oblique ‘orbits, every way 
with the greateft freedom; perfevering in their motions, 
even again{t the courfe and diretion of the planets; and 
their tail is avery thin flender vapour, emitted-by the 
head or nucleus of the comet, ignited or heated by the 


fun,” 
This 
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This at once folves all the foregoing phenomena: for, I. 
* Itis evident, that thefe which proceed according to the 
erder of the figns, a little before they difappear, mutt 
move more flowly, or appear retrograde, if the earth be 
betwixt them and the fun; and {wifter if the earth be 
in a contrary part. On the contrary,-thole proceeding 
againft the order of the figns,” &c. For fince this courfe 
is not among the fixed flars, but among the planets; as 
the motion of the earth cither confpires with them, or goes 
againft them; their appearance, with regard to the earth, 
muft be changed ; and, like the planets, they mut fome- 
times appear {wifter, fometimes flower, and fometimes re- 
trograde, 

2. * When the comets move the fwifteft, they muft 
proceed in ftraight lines; but in the end of their courfe, 
decline,?’ &c. Becaufe, in the end of their courfe, when 
they recede almoft direGly from the fun, that part of 
the apparent motion which arifes from the parallax, mutt 
bear a greater proportion to the whole apparent motion. 

3. The comets mu% move in ellipfes, having one of 
their foci in the centre of the fun.”? Becaufe they do not 
wander precarioufly from one fictitious vortex to another ; 
but, making a part of a folar fyftem, return perpetually, 
and run a conftant round. 

Hence, their elliptic orbits being very long and eccentric 
they become invifible, when in that part moit remote frem 
the fun. 

From coafidering the curvity of the paths of comets, fir 
Tfaac concludes, that wher: they difappear, they are much 
beyond the orb of Jupiter; and that in their periheiion 
they frequently defcend below the orbit of Mars, and the 
inferior planets. 

4. © The light of their nuclei muft increafe in their 
rece(s from the fun, and vice verfé.’? Becaufe as they 
are in the regions of the planets, their accefs toward the 
fun bears a confiderable proportion to their whole di- 
ftance. 

From obfervations of the comet of 1680, fir Ifaac New- 
ton found, that the vapour in the extremity of the tail, Ja- 
muary 25th, began to afcend from the head before Decem- 
ber 11th; and had therefore {pent more than forty-five days 
in its afcent ; but that all the tail which appeared Decem- 
ber roth, afcended in the fpace of thofe two days, then 
jult paft fince its perihelion. The vapour, therefore, at the 
beginning, when the comet wag near the fun, afcended witha 
prodigious fwiftnefs; and afterwards continued to alcend with 
a motion retarded by the gravity of its particles; aed by that 
afcent increafed the length of the tail; but the tail. ‘not- 
withftanding its length, confitted almoft wholly of vapours, 
which had afcended from the time of its perihelion; and 
the vapour which afcended firft, and compofed the extreme 
of the tail, did not vanifh till it was too far from the fun 
to be illuminated by h m, and from us to be vifible. Hence 
alfo, the tails of comets that are fhorter, do not afcend 
with a quick and continual motion from the head, and 
then prefently difappear; but are permanent columns of va- 
pours and exhalations, gathered from the head, by a very 
gentle motion, and a great {pace of time; which yet, by 
participating of that motion of their heads they had at the 
beginning, continue eafily to move along with their heads 
through the celeitial regions: whence alfo the vacuity of 
thofe regions is argued. See Vacuum. 

5- ‘ Theirtails mutt appear the largeft and brighteft im- 
mediately after their tranfit through the region of the fun.” 
Becaufe, then, their heads being the moft heated, will emit 
the molt vapours. 

From the light of the nucleus, or apparent ftar, we infer 


their vicinity to the earth, and that they are by no means 
in the region of the fixed ftars, as fome have imagined ; 
fince, in that cafe, their heads would be no more illu- 
minated by the fun, than the planets are by the fixed 
ftars. 

6, “ The tails mul ftill decline from a diftin@ oppofition 
to the fun, towards the parts which the heads pafs over, in 
their progrefs through their orbits.” Becaufe all fmoke, 
or vapour, emitted from a body in motion, tends upwards 
obliquely, ftili receding from that part, towards which the 
{mokiug body proceeds. 

7. * That declination will be ftill the leaf near the nu- 
cleus of the comet; and when the comet is neareft the 
fur.”? Becaufe the vapour afcends more {wiftly near the 
head of the comet, than in the higher extremity of its tail; 
and when the comet is at a lefs diftance from the fun than 
when at a greater. 

8. * The tail is brighter, and better defined in its cone 
vex part than in its concave.’? Becaufe the vapour in 
the- convex part, which goes firlt, being fomewhat nearer 
and denfer, refleCs the light more copicufly. 

9. “ The tail muft appear broader towards the higher 
extremity of the comet than towards the head.” Bes 
caufe the vapour in a free fpace is perpetua'ly rarefied and 
dilated. 

ro. * The tails muft be tranf{parent.” 
ing of infinitely thin vapour, &c. 

Thus accurately does the hypothefis tally to the pheno- 
mena. 

Comers, phafes of—The nuclei, which we alfo occafton- 
ally call the Aeads and bodies of comets, viewed through a 
telefcope, fhew a very different face from thofe of the 
fixed ftars, or planets. They are lable to apparent 
changes, which fir Ifaac Newton afcribes to changes in 
the atmofphere of comets ; and this opinion was confirm- 
ed by obfervations of the comet in 1744. Hift. Acad. 
Scieac. 1744. Sturmius tells us, that, obferving the 
comet of 1680, with a telefcope, it appeared like a coal 
dimly glowing, or a rude maf{s of matter illumined with a. 
dufky fumid light, lefs fer fible at the extremes than in the 
middle ; rather than as a ftar, which appears with a round 
dik, and a vivid light. 

Hevelius obferved of the comet of 1661, that its body 
was of a ycllowifh colour, very bright, and confpicnous, 
but without any glittering light: inthe middle was a denfe 
ruddy nucleus, almoft equal to Jupiter, encompaffed with a 
much fanter, thinner matter. February sth, its head was 
fomewhat bigger ard brighter, of a gold colour; but its 
light more dufky than the relt of the ars: here, the nucleus 
appeared divided into feveral parts. February 6th, the diil< 
was leflened; the nuclei ftill exitted, though lefs than before: 
one of them, on the lower part of the difk, on the left, 
much derfer and brighter than the reft, its body round, and 
reprefenting a very lucid little ftar: the nuclei ftill encom- 
paffed with another kind of matter. February roth, the 
head fomewhat more obfeure, and the nuclei more confufed, 
but brighter at top than bottom. February 13, the head 
diminifhed much, both in magnitude and brightnefs. March 
ad, its roundnefs a httle impaired, its edges lacerated, 
&c. March 28th, very pale and exceeding thin; its 
matter much difperfed; and no diltin@& nucleus at all 
appearing. 

Weigelius, who faw the comet of 1664. the moonand a 
little cloud illumined by the fun at the fame time, obferved, 
that the moon, through a telefcope, appeared of a continued 
luminous furface ; but the comet very different; being per- 
fecily like a little cloud in the horizon illumined by the 
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fun, From thefe obfervations it was, that Hevelius con- 


cluded comets to be like macule, or {pots formed out of the ’ 


dolar exhalations. 

Comets, magnitude of. The eftimates that have been 
given by Tycho, Hevelius, and fome others, of the magni- 
tude of comets, are not fuffictently accurate to be depended 
upon; forit does not appear, that they diftinguifhed between 
the nucleus and the furrounding atmofphere. ‘Thus Tycho 
camputes that the true diameter of the comet in 1577, was 
in proportion to the dmmeter of the earth as 3 is to 14. 
Hevelius made the diameter of the nucleus of the comet of 
1661 and allo that of 1665 at the commencement of their 
appearances to be lefs than a 1oth part of the diameter of 
the earth, and from the parallax and apparent magnitude 
of the head of the comet of 1652 on the roth of Decem- 
ber, he computed its diameter to be to that of the earth, as 
52 to100. By the fame method he found the true diameter 
of the head of the comet of 1664 tobe at one time 12 femi- 
diameters of the earth, at another time not much above 5 
femi-diameters. The diameter of the atmofphere is often 
ten or fifteen times as great as that of the nucleus; the for- 
mer, inthe comet of 1682, was meafured by Flamiteed, and 
found to be 2’, but the diameter of the nucleus only 11 or 
12”. Some comets, from the apparent magnitude and d.f- 
tance compared, have been judged to be much larger than 
the moon, and even equal to fome of the primary planets. 
The diameter of that of 1744, when at the diltance of the 
fun from us, meafured about 1’, and therefore its diameter 
muft be about three times the diameter of the earth : 
another time the diameter of its nucleus was nearly equal to 
that of Jupiter. 

Hence it has been conjeGured that fome of the folar 
echipfes, recorded in hiftory, that cannot be verified by calcu- 
lation from tables of the fun and moon, have been occa- 
fioned by the interpofition of comets between the fun and the 
earth. ‘he ecliples of the fun mentioncd by Herodotus 
(|. vii. c. 37, and l.ix. c. 10.) have been thus accounted for, 
and alfo the eclipfe that happened a few days before the death 
of Augultus, mentioned by Dion: and it is obfervable, that 
Seneca faw a comet the fame year. Hiftory records fome 
comets that have appeared as large as the fun, (vid. Seneca, 
N. Q.1.7. ©. 15); and, therefore, if fuch a comet near its 
perizee were to come between the fun and our earth, it would 
eclipfe him fora time. Some have thought that the darknefs 
which occurred at our Lord’s crucifixion might have been 
occafioned by a comet then paffing between the earth and 
the fun. (Hevel, Cometogr. p. 540. Freret, reflexions fur 
un ancien phenomene celeile au temps d’Ogyges, Mem. de 
Literature, vol. xix. p. 357). 

Dr. Herfchel obferved feveral comets which feemed to him 
tohave no nucleus. The fix comets difcovered by his filter 
were of this kind, and appeared to be mere collections of 
vapours condenfed abouta centre. _ Five more were obferved 
by himfe'f, which were nearly of the fame nature. ‘This 
circumltance, he fays, ‘* throws a myftery over their def- 
tination, which feems to place them in the allegorical view 
of tools, probably defigned for fome falutary purpofes to be 
wrought by them; and, whether the reforation of what 
is lo!t to the fun by the emiflion of light may not be one of 
thefe purpofes, I fhall not prefume to determine. he 
motion of the comet dfeovered by M. Meffier, June, 1770, 
plain!y indicated how much its orbit was liable to be changed 
by the perturbation of the planets, from which, and the little 
agreement that can be found between tae elements of the 
orbits of all the comets that have been obferved, it appears 
clearly that they may be direéted to carry their falutary 
influence > ee part or the heavens,” 
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Comets, Formation of the tails of. Sir aac Newton 
fhews, that the atmofphere of comets will furnifh vapour 
fufficient to form their tails : this he argues from that won- 
derful rarefaGion obferved in ovr air, at a diftance from 
the earth: a cubic inch of common air, at the diftance 
of halfthe earth’s diameter, or four thoufand miles, would 
neceflarily expand itfelf fo far as to filla fpace larger than 
the whole region of the planets. Since then the coma or 
atmofphere of a comet, is ten times higher than the furface 
of the nucleus, counting from the centre thereof; the 
tail, afcending much higher, mutt neceffarily be immentely 
rare: fo that it is no wonder the ftars fhould be vifibie 
through it. 

Now, the afcent of vapours into the tail of the comet, he 
fuppofcs occafioned by the rarefaCiion of the matter of the 
atinofphere at the time of the perihelion. Smoke, it is 
obferved, afcends the chimney by the impulfe of the air 
whercin it floats; and air, rarefied by heat, afcends by 
diminution of its f{pecific gravity, taking up the {moke 
along with it: why then fhould not the tail of a comet 
be fuppofed to be raifed after the fame manner by the 
fun? for the fun beams do not aét on the mediums they 
pafs through any otherwife than by reflexion and rare- 
faction. 

The refleQing particles, then, being warmed by the 
ation, will agam warm the zther wherewith they are 
compounded ; and this, rarefied by the heat, will have its 
{pecific gravity, whereby it before tended to defcend, dimi- 
mihed by the rarefaction, fo as to afcend, and carry along 
with it thofe refleQing particles, whereof the tail of the comet 
is compof-d. 

This afcent of the vapours willbe promoted by tkeir cir- 
cular motion round the fun; by means whereof, they will 
endeavour to recede fromthe fun, while the fun’s atmo- 
fphere, and the other mattersin the celeftial fpaces, are 
either at reft, or nearly fo; having no motion but what 
they receive frem the fun’s circumrotation. 

Thus are the vapours raifed into the tails of comets in the 
neighbourhood of the fun, where tke orbits are molt 
curve; and where the comets, being within the denfer 
atmofphere of the fun, have their tails of the greatcft 
length, 

‘The tails thus produced, by preferving that motion, and 
at the fame time gravitating towards the fun, will move 
round his body in ellipfes, in like manner as their heads ; 
and, by this means, willeveraccompany, and freely adhere 
to their heads. In effcét, the yravitation of the vapours to- 
wards the fun will no more occalion the tails of the comets to 
forfake their heads, and fall down towards the fur, than the 
gravitation of their heads will occafion them to fall off from 
their tails: but by their common gravitation, they will 
either fall down together to the fun, or be together fuf- 
pended, or retarded. This gravitation, therefore, does not 
at all hinder, but that the heads and tails of comets may 
receive and retain any pofition towards each other, which 
either the above mentiored caus, or any other, may 
occafion. The tails, there’ore, fide produced in the peri- 
helion of comets, will go off along with their heads into re- 
mote regions ; and either return whenee’ tegether with the 
comets, after along feries of years; or teh be there 
lott, and vauith iby little and little, and the comets be left 
oe ; till at their return, cefcending towards the fun, fome 
little fhort tails are graduzlly ana flowly produced from 
the heads; which afterwards, in the perihelion, defcend- 
ing down into the fun’s atmofphere, will be immenfely 
increafed. 

The vapours, when they are thus dilated, rarefied and 

diffuled 
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diffufed through all the celefial regions, the fame author 
obferves, may probably, by little and little, by means of 
their own gravity, be attracted downto the planets, and 
become intermingled with their atmofpheres. 

He adds, that for the confervation of the water, and moif- 
ture of the planets, comets feem abfolutely requifite; from 
whofe condenfed vapours and exhalations, all that moifture 
which is fpent in vegetationsand putrefaétions, and turned into 
cry earth, &c. may be refupplied and recruited. For all 
vegetables g grow and increafe wholly from fluids; and, again, 
as to their grea atclt part, turn, by putrefation, into earth 
again ; and ‘earthly {lime being perpctually precipitated to 
the bottom of putrefying liquors. Hence, the quantity of 
ery earth mult continually increafe, and the moilture of the 
globe decreafe, and at lait be quite evaporated, if it has rot 
acontinual fupply from fome part or other of the univerfe. 
And I fufpect, adds our yreat author, that the fpirit, which 
makes the finelb, fubtileft, and the beft part of our air, and 
which is “abfolutely requilite for the life and being of all 
things, comes principally from the comets. So far are they 
from portending any hurt or mifchief to us which the natural 
fears of men are apt to fuggelt from the appearance of any 
thing that is uncommon and aftonifhing. 

On this principle, there feems to be fome foundation for 
the popular opi:noa of prefages from comets; fince the 
tail of a comet thus intermingled with our atmofphere, may 
produce changes very fenfible in animal and vegetable 
bodes. 

Bat the tranfmutation of water into earth is now juftly 
expioded : Woodward, Boerhaave, and others, having 
oblerved that water is only an agent in conveying the 
nutritious matter to vegetable bodies, and not that matter 
itfelf. 

Another ufe which fir Ifaac Newton conjefures comets 
may be defigned to ferve, is that of recruiting the fan with 
freth fuel, and repairing the con fumption of his light by the 
{treams continually fent forth in every direGtion from that 
lum‘nary. In fupport of this conje eure he obferves, that 
comets.in their perihelion may fuffer a diminution of their 
projeGile force, by the refi ance of the folar a’ mofphere ; 
fo that by degrees their gravitation towards the fun may 
be fo far increal d, as to precipitate their fall into his body. 
Thus alfo, fixed ftars which have been gradually watted, 
may be fupplied with freth fuel, acquire new {plendour, 
znd be taken for new ftars: of this kind are thofe fixed 
ttars, which appear on a fudden, or fhine with a furprifing 
brightnefs at firlt, and afterwards vanith by degrees. . 

‘There have been various conjeétures cbont the generation 
of the tails ofcomets. Apian, Cardan, Tycho Brahe, and 
fome others, apprehended that they were produced by the 
{un's rays tran{mitted through the nucleus of the comet, 
which they fuppofed to be tranfparent, and there refracted 
as ina lens of ylafs, fo as to ferma beam of hght behind the 
comet. But thiscannot be the cafe, becau 
comet’s taildoes not correfpond to fuch arefraftion, and alfo 
becaufe fuch refracted Ji ght would not be feen by an eye 
placed fideways to it, Hai fs it fell upon fome refle&ting fub- 
fiance denfer than the circumambient xther. Kepler fup- 
pofcd, that the rays of the {un carry away fome of the grofs 
partsof the comet which reflect the fun’s rays, and give the 
apovarance of atail. Hevelius thouzht, that the thinneft 
parts of the atmofphere of a comet are rarefied by the force 
of the heat, and driven from the fore-part and each fide of 

the comet towards the parts turned from the fun. Des Cartes 
accounted for the phenomenon of the tail by the refrac- 
» tion of hght from the head of the comet to the eye of the 
{peStetor, If this were the cafe, the plancts and principal 
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fixed Rars muft have tails alfo; for their rays pafs throvgh 
the fame medium before they ‘reach our eyes, as light from 
the comets does. Mairan fuppofes that the tails are formed 
ovt of the luminous matter that compof-s the fun’s atmo- 
fphere, which is fuppofed to extend as far as the orbit of 
the earth, and to furnifh matter for thofe northern lights 
called the Aurora Borealis, which fee. M. De la Lande 
combines this hypothefis with that of Newton above recited. 
He thinks that part of the vapour which forms them arifcs 
out of the atmofphere rarefied by heat, and is puthed for- 
ward by the force of the light ftreaming from the fun ; and 
alfo that a comet pafling through the fun’s atmo{phere ts 
drenched therein, and carries away forme of it. Mr. Rown- 
ing, who is not fatisfied with fir lfaac’s opinion, accounts 
for the tails of comets in the following manner. It is 
well known, fays he, that when the hight of the fun pafles 

through the atmofphere of any body, as the earth, that 
which paffes on one fide, is by the refraétion thereof made 
to converge toward that which pafles on the oppofite one; 
and the convergency is not wholly effected either at the en. 
trance of the lighti into the atmofphere, or atits going out ; 
but beginning at its entrance, it icreafes in every point of 
its progrefs. It isaifo agreed that the atmofpheres of the 
comets are very large and denfe. He therefore fuppefes 
that by fuch time as the hght of the fun has pafled through 
a confiderable part of the atmofphere of a comet, the rays 
thereof are fo far refracted toward each other, that they 
then begin fenfibly. to illuminate it, or rather the vapours 
floating t therein; and fo render that part they have yet to 
pals through viGible to us: and thatthis portion of the at- 
mofphere of acomet, thus illuminated, appears to us in form 
of a beam of the fun’s light, and paffes under the denomi- 
nation of a comet’s tail. Rowning’s Natural Philofophy, 
part iv. chap, 11. 

We have an inquiry into the caufe of the tails of comets, 
by Mr. Euler, in the Mem. de l’?Acad. de Berlin, tom. 
il. p. 117 73 feq. He thinks there is a great affinity between 
thefe tails, the zodiacal light, and the Aurora borealis; and 
that the common caufe of them all, is the aGtion of the Soni 
light on the atmofphere of the comets, of the fun, and of 
the earth. He fuppofes that the impuife of the rays of light 
on the atmofphere of comets, may drive fome of the finer 
particles of that atmofphere far beyond i its limits; and that 
this force of impulfe combined with that of gravity towards 
the comet, would produce a tail, which would always be in 
oppefition to the fun, if the comet did not move. But the 


motion of the comet in its orbit, and about an axis, muit- 


vary the pofition and figure of the tail, giving it a curva- 
ture, and deviation from a line drawn fromthe centre of the 
fun to that of the comet ; and that this deviation wili be 
greater, asthe orbit of the comet has the greater curvature, 
and that the motion of the comet is more rapid. It may 
even happen, that the velocity of the comet, in its perihe- 
lion, m may be fo great, that the force of the fun’s rays may 
produce a new tail, before the old one can follow 3 in 
which cafe the comet might have two cr more tails. The 
pollibility of this is confirmed by the comet of 1744, 
which was obferved to have feveral tails while it was in 
its perihelion. See Aurora Jdorealis, and Zopiacau 
light. 

Dr. Hamilton urges feveral obje€tions againft the Newton- 
ian hypothefis; obfe: erving, that we have no proof of the ex- 
iftence of a folar atmo{phere ; ; and if we had, that when th 
comet 1s moving in its per rihelion, 3 in a direction at a 
angles to the direction of its tall, the vapours which then 


_arife partaking of the great velocity of the comet, and being 


alfo {pecifically lighter than the medium in which they move, 
mutt 
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muft fufera much greater refitance than the denfe body of 
the comet dees, and therefore ought to be left behind, and 
would not appear oppofite to the fun ; and afterwards they 
ought to appear towards the fin. Befides, if the fp!endour 
of the tails be owing to the reflexion and refra@tion of the 
fun’s rays, it ought to diminifh the luftre of the ftkars feen 
through it; which would have their light reflected and re- 
fra&ted in like manner; and confequently their brightnefs 
would be diminifhed. He concludes that the tail of a comet 
is formed of matter which has not the power of refraGing 
or reflecting the rays of light; but that itis a lucid or felf- 
fhining fubltance ; and from its fimilarity to the Aurora 
borealis, produced by the fame caufe, and a proper electrical 
phenomenon. Dr. Hamilton {upports his opinion by the 
following arguments. A fpetator, at a diftance from the 
earth, would fee the Avrora borealis in the form of a tail 
oppofite to the fun, as the tail of acomet lies. ‘The Au- 
rora borealis has no effect upon the {tars feen through it, 
nor has the tail of acomet. ‘The atmofphere is known to 
abound with eleétric matter, and the appearance of the 
eleétric matter in vacuo refembles exactly that of the Aurora 
borealis, which, from its great altitude, may be confidered to 
bein as perfe&t a vacuum as wecan make. The electric 
matter in vacuo fuffers the rays of light to pafs through, 
without being affeéted by them. The tail of a comet does 
not expand itfelf fideways, nor does the elefiric matter. 
Hence, he fuppofes the tails of comets, the Aurora borealis, 
and the eleétric fluid to be the fame kind of matter, As a 
further confirmation of this opinion it may be added, that 
- the comet in 1607 appeared to fhoot out the end of its tail. 
Le P. Cyfat remarked the undulations of the tail of the 
comet in 1618. Hevelius obferved the fame in the tails of 
the comets in 1652 and 1661. M. Pingre noticed the fame 
appearance in the comet of 1769: and thefe are circum- 
ftances jimilar to the Aurora borealis. Dr. Hamilton con- 
jectures, that the ufe of the comets may be to bring the 
electric matter, which continually efcapes from the planets, 
back into the planetary regions. ‘hefe arguments very 
much corroborate this hypothefis ; and if it be true, we may 
further add, that the tails are hollow; for if the electric fluid 
only proceed in its firft dire€tion and do not diverge fideways, 
the parts direétly behind the comet will not be filled with it ; 
and this thinnefs of the tails will account for the appearance 
of the ftars through them. Dr. Halley feemed inclined to 
this hypothefis, when he faid, that the ftreams of light in 
an Aurora borealis fo much refembled the long tails of comets, 
that at firft fight they might well be taken for fuch: and that 
this light feems to have a great affinity to that which the 
effuvia of electric bodies emit in the dark. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 347.  Hamilton’s Philofophical Effays, p. 91, &c. 

Hevelius particularly informs us, that he obferved the comet 
of 1665 to caft a fhadow upon the tail, for in the middle of 
its length there appeared a dark line. Caflini alfo obferved 
in the tailof the comet of 1680 a darknefs in the middle of 
the tail ; and the fame appearance was taken notice of by a 
curious obferver in the tail of the comet of 1744. The 
lengths of the tails of comets are various, and depend ona 
variety of circumftances. Longomontanus mentions a comet 
that in 1618, December the roth, had a tail which appeared 
under an angle of ro4°: that of 1680 appeared under an 
angle of 70°, according to fir 1. Newton, and very brilliant: 
the comet of 1744 had a tail, which at one time appeared to 
extend 16° from its body ; and which, allowing the fun’s pa- 
rallax to be 10”, muft have been above 23 millions of miles 
in length. ‘The diameter of its nucleus was nearly equal 
to that of Jupiter. The tail of the comet of 1759 appeared, 
according to M, Pingré, under an angle of go°; but the 


light was very faint. The length of a. comet’s tail may be 
thus found. Let S ( Plate 1V- Afironomy. fig. 23.) be the 
fun, Ethe earth, C the comet, C L the tal when dirc&ed 
from the fun; then, knowing the place of the comet, we 
know the angle ECL, EC, andthe angle CEL, theangle 
under which the tail appears; hence we ind CL the length 
of the tail. If the tail deviate by any angle LCM, found 
from obfervation, we fhall then know the angle ECM, with 


_CE, and the angle CEM, to find CM. 


M. Fatio has fuggelted that fome of the comets have their 
nodes fo very near the annual orbit of the earth; that if 
the earth fhould happen to be found in that part next the 
node, at the time of a comet’s paffing by ; as the apparent 
motion of the comet will be incredibly fwift, fo its parallax 
will become very fenfible; and the proportion thereof to 
that of the fun will be given: whence fuch tranfits of comets 
will afford the belt means of determining the diftance of the 
earth and fun. 

The comet of 1472, v. gr. had a parallax above twenty 
times greater than the fun’s: and if that of 1618 had 
come down in the beginning of March to its defcending 
node, it would have been much nearer the earth, and its pa- 
rallax much more notable. But, hitherto, none has threat- 
ened the earth with a nearer appulfe than that of 1680: for, 
by calculation, Dr. Halley finds that November 11th, rh. 
6min. P.M. that comet was not above one femidiameter of 
the earth, to the northward of the way of the earth; at which 
time bad the earth been in that part of its orbit, 
the comet would have had a parallax, equal to that of the 
moon: what might have been the confequence of fo near 
an appulfe, a contact, or, laftly, a fhock of the celeftial 
bodies ? 

If the earth had been at this time in that part of her orbit 
neareft to that node of the comet, through which it pafled, 
their mutual gravitation muft have caufed a change in the 
plane of the orbit of the earth, and in the length of our 
year. Dr. Halley adds, that if fo large a body, with fo ra- 
pid a motion as that of this comet near its perihelion, were 
to ftrike againft our earth, a thing by no means impoffible, 
the fhock might reduce this beautiful frame to its original 
chaos. Whitton, who, from Flamftced’s meafure of the ap- 
parent diameter of this comet, concluded its nucleus to be 
about ten times as big as the moon, or equal toa fourth part 
of our earth, attributes the univerfal deluge, in the time of 
Noah, to its near approach. His opinion was, that the 
earth paffing through the atmofphere of the comet, attraéted 
from it a confiderable part of the waters of the flood ; 
that the proximity of the comet raifed a great tide in the 
fubterraneous waters, fo that the outward cruift of the earth 
was changed from {pherical to oval ; that this could not be 
done without making fiffures and cracks init ; that through 
thefe fiffures the fubterranean waters were forced, in confe- 
quence of the change of the hollow of the earth into a lefs 
capacious form ;—that, along with the water thus {queezed 
up upon the furface of the earth, much {lime or mud would 
rife; which, together with the grofler parts of the comet’s 
atmofphere, would, after the fubfiding of the water partly 
into the fiffures and partly into the lower parts of the earth 
to form the fea, cover all over to a confiderable depth the 
antediluvian earth :—and thus he accounts for trees and 
bones of animals being found at very great depths in the 
earth. He alfo fuppofed, that before the fall the earth re- 
volved round the fun in the plane of the ecliptic, keeping 
always the fame points of its furface towards the fame fixed 
ftars ; by this means, as every meridian would come to the 
fun but once in a whole revolution, a day and a year were 
then the fame: but that a comet ftriking obliquely upon t 
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earth gave it the diurnal rotation. Moreover, heapprehend- 
ed, that the antediluvian year confiited of 360 days: but 
that the additional matter depofited upon the earth from 
the atmofphere of the comet at the time of the deiuge, fo 
retarded its revolution round the fun, that it 1s not now 
performed in lefs than 365 days and about a quarter. 

The fame comet, he imagined, would probably, by com- 
ing near the earth after being heated to an immenfe degree 
in its perihelion, be the inftrumental caufe of that great 
cataftrophe, the general conflagration, foretold in the Sa- 
cred Writings, and from ancient tradition, mentioned by 
heathen writers. See Conrracration, DeiuGe, and 
Theory of the Eartu. 

Comets, di/lance of. The analogy betweea the periodi- 
eal time of the planets, and their diftances from the fun, 
difcovered by Kepler, takes’ place alfo in che comets. 
Hence, the mean diftance of a comet from the fun may be 
found by comparing its period with the time of the earth’s 
revolution round the fun: thus, the period of the comet 
that appeared in 1531, 1607, 1682, and 1759, being 
about 76 years, its mean diftance is found by this pro- 
portion; as 1 the fquare of one year, the earth’s periodical 


time, is to 5776 the {quare of 76, the comet’s periodical. 


time, fo is 1000000 the cube of 100, the earth’s mean 
diftance from the fun, to 5776000000 the cube of the 
comet’s mean diftance; the cube root of which is 1794, 
the mean diftance itfelf, in fuch parts as the mean diftance 
of the earth contains 100. If the perihelion diftance of 
this comet 58 be taken from 3588 double the mean 
diftance, we fhall have the aphelion diftance 3530 of fuch 
parts as the diltance of the earth contains 100; and this 
1s a little more than 35 times the diftance of the earth 
from the fun. By a like method the aphelion diftance of 
the comet of 1680 comes out 138 times the meaa diltance 
of the erth from the fun, fuppofing its period to be 575 
years; fo that this comet in its aphelion goes to more 
than 14 times the diftance from the fun that Saturn 
does. 

The limit of a comet’s diftance may be very eafily 
afcertained from its tail, it being fuppofed to be directed 
from the fun. Let S (jig. 24.) be the fun, E the earth, 
E T the line in which the head of the comet appears, E W 
the line in which the extremity of the tail 1s obferved, 
and draw S T parallel to E W; then the comet is within the 
diftance ET; for if the comet were at T, the tail would 
be directed in a line parallel to EW, and therefore it couid 
never appear in that line. TE W is known by obfervation, 
and confequently its equal ETS, together with TES, 
the angular diftance of the comet from the fun, and ES, 
to find S T the limit. E.G. On December 21, 1680, the 
diftance of the comet from the fun was 32° 24’, and length 
of the tail 70°; hence ST : SE = fin. 92° 24’: fin. 
70° :: 4: 7 nearly; confequently the comet’s diftance 
trom the fun was lefs than # of the earth’s diftance from 
thefun. Hence fir Ifaac Newton deduced this conclufion, 
that all comets, whilft they are vifible, are not further 
diftant from the fun than three times the earth’s diftance 
from the fun. This muft, however, depend upon the 
goodnefs of the telefcope, and magnitude of the comet. 
Vince’s Aftr. vol. i. p. 446. 

Comets, motion of. If the paths of comets be fuppofed 
dire&tly parabolical, as- fome have imagined, it would 
follow, that being impelled toward the fun by a centripetal 
force, they defcend as from fpaces infinitely diftant; and 
by their falls acquire fuch a velocity, as that they may again 
run off into the remoteft regions; {till moving upwards, 
with fuch a perpetual tendency as never to return. But the 


frequency of their appearance, and their degree of velocity, 
which does not exceed what they might acquire by their 
gravity towards the fun, feem to put it paft doubt that 
they move, planet-like, in elliptic orbits, though exceedingly 
eccentric ; and fo return again, though after very long 
periods. 

The apparent velocity cf the comet of 1472, as obferved 
by Regiomontanus, was fuch as to carry it through 40° 
of a great circle in 24 hours: and that of 1770 was ob- 
ferved to move through more than 45° in the lalt. 25 
hours, 

G. S. Doérfell, minifter at Plaven in Upper Saxony, 
made obfervations upon the comet of 1680, and found that 
its motion might very well be reprefented by a parabola, © 
having the fun in its focus; but not underftanding the laws 
by which the motion of a body in a parabola is regulated, he 
erred confiderably in his parabola, making the pershelion 
diftance about 12 times greater than it was. This was 
publifhed five years before the Principia” of Newton, 
in which this illuftrious author proved that Kepler's law, 
by which the planctary motions are regulated, was a ne~ 
ceffary refult of his theory of gravity; whence it immedi« 
ately followed, that comets were governed by the fame law ; 
and the obfervations upon them agreed fo accurately 
with his theory, as to leave no doubt of its truth. 

Newton, Flamfteed, Halley,and the Engclith aftrcnomers, 
&c. feem fatisfied of the return of the comets. Caffini, and 
others of the French, thought it highly probable ; but De 
la Hire, and others, oppofed it. 

Thofe on the affirmative fide fuppofe the comets to des 
{cribe orbits prodigioufly eccentric, infomuch that we can 
only fee them in a very {mall pert of their revolution: out 
of this, they are loft in the immenfe fpaces ; hid not only 
from our eyes, but from our telefcopes. That little part 
of their crbit near us, M. Caffini, &c. has found to pafs 
between the orbits of Venus and Mars. 

For the reafons of the return of comets, M. Caffini gives 
thefe which follow. 1. In confidering the courfe of the 
comets, with regard to the fixed ftars, they are found to 
keep a confiderable time in the arc of a great circle, 7. e 
a circle whofe plane pafles through the centre of the 
earth: indeed, they deviate a little from it, chiefly towards 
the end of their appearance; but this deviation is common to 
them with the planets. 

2. Comets, as well as planets, appear to move fo much the 
fafter as they are nearer the earth; and when they are at 
equal deft nces from their perigee, their velocities are nearly 
the fame. 

By {ubtra&ting from their motion the apparent inequality 
of velocity occafioned by their different diftances from the 
earth, their equal motion might be found: but we fhould 
not be certain this motion were their true one; becaufe 
they might have confiderable inequalities, not diitinguifh= 
able in that {mall part of their orbit vifible to us. It is, 
indeed, probable, their real motion, as well as that of 
the planets, is unequal in itielf: and hence we have a 
reafon why the obfervations made, during the appears 
ance of a comet, cannot give the juft period of their ree 
volution. 

3. There are no two different planets whofe orbits cut 
the ecliptic in the fame angle, whofe nodes are in the fame 
points of the eclipiic, and whofe apparent velocity in 
their perigee is the fame; confequently, two comets 
feen at different times, yet agreeing with all thofe three 
circumftances, can only be one and the fame comet. 
wind this were the comets of 1577 and 1680 obferved 


to do; and thofe of 1652 and 16983 not that this exact 
agrees 
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agreement, in thefe circumftances, is abfolutely neceflary to 
determine them the fame comet. M, Caffini finds the moon 
herfelf trregular in them all: accordingly, he is of opinion, 
there are feveral which difagree herein, and yet may be 
accounted the fame. 

The great objection againft the return of comets, is, the 
rarity of their appearance, with regard to the number of 
revolutions affizned to them. 

In 1702, there was acomet, or rather the tail of one, 
feen at Rome, which M. Caffini takes to be the {2me with 
that obferved by Ariftotle, and that fince feen in 1663, 
which would imply its period to be thirty-four years. Now, 
it may feem ftrange, that a ftir which has fo fhort a revo- 
lution, and of confequence fuch frequent returns, fhould be 
fo feldom feen. —Again, in April, of the &ame year, 1702, 
a comet was obferved by Meff. Bianchini, and Maraldi, 
fuppofed by the latter to be the fame with that of 1664, 
both by reafon of its mot‘on, velocity, and dire€tion. M. 
de la Hire took it to have fome relation to another he had 
obferved in 1698, which M. Caffini refers to that of 1652. 
On this fuppofition, its period appears to be forty-three 
months; and the number of revolutions between 1652 and 
1698, fourteen: but it is hard to fuppofe, that in this age, 
wherein the heavens are fo narrowly watched, a ftar fhould 
make fourteen appearances unperceived; efpecially fuch a 
ftar as this which might appear above a montir together : 
and of confequence be frequently difengaged from the 
crepufcula. 

For this reafon M. Caffini was very referved in maintaining 
the hypothefis of the return of comets, and only propofed 
thofe for planets, where the motions are eafy and fimple, 
and are refolved without ftraining, or allowing many ir- 
regularities, 

M. de la Hire propofes one general difficulty againft 
the whole fyftem of the return of comets, which would 
feem to hinder any comet from being a planet: and it is this ; 
that by the difpofition neceffarily given to their courfes, 
they ought to appear as large at firft as at laft ; and always 
increafe, till they arrive at their greateft proximity to the 
earth: or, if they fhould chance not to be obferved, as 
foon as they become vifible, for want of attention thereto ; 
at leaft it is impoffible but they mutt frequently fhew them- 
felves before they have arrived at their full magnitude and 
brightnefs. But he adds, that none were ever yet obferved 
till they had arrived at it. 

But the appearance of a comet in the month of OSober 
1723, while at a great diftance, fo as to be too fmall and 
dim to be viewed without a tclefcope, may ferve to remove 
this obftacle, and fet the comets, ftill, on the fame footing 
with the planets. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fuppofes, that as thofe planets which 
are neareft the fun, and revolve in the leaft orbits, are the 
{malieft; fo among the comets, fuch asin their perihelion 
come nearelt the fun, arethe fmalleft, and revolve in lefler 
orbits. 

In order to prove that comets defcribe ellipfes, and not 
parabolas or hyperbolas, Dr. Halley, in his ‘* Synopfis of 
the Aitronomy of Comets,” advances the following reafons. 
«* Fiitherto I have confidered the orbits of comets as ex- 
a@ly parabolic; upon which fuppofition it would follow, 
that comets being impelled towards the fun, by a cen- 
trivetal force, would defcend as from fpaces infinitely 
diftant; and, by their fo falling acquire fuch a velocity, 
as that they may again fly off into the remoteft parts of 
the univerfe, moving upwards with a perpetual tendency, 
fo as never to return again to the fun. But fince they 
appear frequently enough, and fince none of them can be 


found to move with an hyperbolie motion, or a motion 
“fwifter than whet a comet might acquire by its gravity to 
the fun, it ishighly probable they rather move in very 
eccentric elliptic orbits, and make their returns after long 
periods of time; for fo their number will be determinate, 
and perhaps not fo very great. Betides, the fpace between 
the fun and the fixed {tars is fo immenfe, that there is 
room enough for a comet to revolve, though the period of 
its revolution be vaitly long. Now the /atus re@um of 
an cllipfis is to the /atus redum of a parabola, which has 
the fame diftance in its perihelion, as the diitance in the 
aphelion, in the ellipfis, 1s to the whole axis of the ellipfis. 
And the velocities are in a fubduplicate ratio of the fame; 
wherefore, in very eccentric orbits, the ratio comes very 
near to a ratio of equality ; and the very {mail difference 
which happens, on account of the greater velocity in the 
parabola, 1s eafily compenfated in determining the fituation 
of theorbit. The principal ufe therefore of the tabie of 
the elements of their motions, and that indeed which in- 
duced me to conftrué it, is, that whenever a new comet 
fhall appear, we may be able to know, by comparing ’to- 
gether the elements, whether it be any of thofe which has 
appeared before, and confequently to determine its period, 
and the axis of its orbit, and to foretel its return. And, 
indeed, there are many things which make me believe, 
that the comet which Apian obferved in the year 1531, 
was the fame with that which Kepler and Longomontanus 
more accurately deferibed in the yeat 1607; and which I 
myfelf have feen return, and obferved in the year 1682. All 
the elements agree, and nothing feems to contradic this: 
my opinion, befides the inequality of the periodic revo- 
lutions; which inequality is not fo great neither, as that 
it may not be owing to phyfical caufes. For the motion of 
Saturn is fo dilturbed by the reft of the planets, efpecially 
Jupiter, that the periodic time of the planet is-uncertain, 
for fome whole days together. How much more therefore 
will a comet be fubjeét to fuch like errors, which rifes almoft 
four times higher than Saturn, and whofe velocity, though 
increafed but a very little, would be fufficient to change its 
orbit, from an elliptical to a parabolical one. And I am 
the more confirmed in my opinion of its being the fame; 
for, in the year 1456, in the fummer-time, a comet was 
feen pafling retrograde between the earth and the fun, 
much after the fame manner; which, although nobody 
made obfervations upon it, yet, from its period, and the 
manner of its tranfit, Icannot think different from thofe 
I have juft now mentioned. And fince looking over the 
hiftories of comets, I find, at an equal interval of time, a 
comet to have been feen about Eaiter, in the year 1305, 
which is another double period of 151 years before the 
former. Hence, I think, I may venture to foretel that it 
will return again inthe year 1758.”? Dr. Halley computed, 
levi calamo, as he him(felf informs us, the effe& of Jupiter 
upon this comet in 1682, and found that it would increafe 
its periodic time above a year, in confequence of which he 
predicted its return at the end of the year 1758, or the 
beginning of 1759. M. Clairaut computed the effects 
both of Saturn and Jupiter, and found that the former 
would retard its return in the laft period 100 days, and 
the latter 511 days; and he determined the time when the 
comet would come to its perihelion to be in April 15, 
1759, obferving that he might err a month, from negleét- 
ing {mall quantities in the computation. It pafled the 
perihelion on March 13, within 53 days of the time com. 
puted. Now if we fuppofe the time ftated by Dr. Halley, 
to mean the time of its pafling the perihelion, then if we 
add to that 100 days, arifing from the aon of Saturn 
which 
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which he did not -confider, it will bring it very near to 
the timerin which it did pafs the perhelion, and prove his 
computation of the effedt of Jupiter to have been very 
aceurace. If he mean the time when it would firlt appear, 
his prediction was very accurate, for it was fir feen on 
December the r4th, 1758, and his computation of the 
effects of Jupiter will then be more accurate than could 
have been expected, corfidering that he made his calcu- 
lations only by an indire€&t method, and in a manner 
profefledly not very accurate. Dr. Halley, therefore, had 
the glory, firtt to foretel the return of a comet, and the 
event anf{wered remarkably to his prediGtion. He fur- 
ther obferved, that the a¢lion of Jupiter, in the defcent 
of the comet towards its perihelion in 1682. would tend 
to increafe the inclination of its orbit; and accordingly 
the inclination in 1682 was found to be 22’ greater than 
in 1607. From the obfervations of M. Meffier upon a 
comet in 1770, M. Edric Profperin, member of the Royal 
Academies of Stockholm and Upfal, fhewed, that a para- 
bolic orbit would not anfwer to its motions, and he re- 
commended it to aftronomers to feek for the elliptic orbit. 
This laborious tafk was undertaken by M. Lexell, who has 
fhewn that anellipfe, in which the periodic time is about 

years and 7 months, agrees very well with the obfervations. 
(See Phil. Tranf. for 1779.) As the ellipfes which the 
comets defcribe are all very eccentric, aftronomers, for the 
eafe of calculation, fuppofe them to move in parabolic orbits 
for that part which lies within the reach of obfervation, by 
which they canvery accurately find the place of the perihelion 
ef a comet, its diftance from the fun, the inclination of 
the plane of its orbit to the ecliptic, and the place of the 
node. But before we can determine the orbit of a comet, 
from obfervation, it will be neceflary to premife fuch par- 
ticulars ref{pe€ting the motion of a body ina parabola, as 
may be requifite for fuch an inveftigation. 

Accordingly let APM (fig. 25.) bea parabola, S it’s 
focus, A the vertex, P the piace of the hody, draw PQ 
perpendicular to AS, and PD perpendicular to the tangent 
PT, alfo SM perpendicular to AD. Now, by the pro- 
perty of the parabola, QD is equal to half the latus rec- 
tum ; hence if AS=1, then QD=2;; alfo the angle PSA 
=2 PDA; therefore if QD be radius, PQ will be the 
tangent of PDA, or } PSA; hence to the radius AS, 
PQ will be twice the tangent of = PSA; therefore-if 
2t=PQ, ¢ will be the tangent of (=) half the true anomaly 
PSA, to the radius AS=1, Alfo, by the property of the 
parabola, AQ x 4AS=PQ’, hence AQ =?#’; alfo the area 
AQP=4 #; and asQS=1—/?, the area QPS =/—?; 
hence the area AS P=t#++#; alfo the area ASM = ¢. 
Now Jet a and & be the times in which the comet moves 
from A to M, and from A to P; then, as the areas de- 
{cribed about S are proportional to the times, a: 6 :: 4: 
40+, therefore at + 3at=40. 

Hence if a, and the true anomaly be given, we have the 
timeb=1taP+ at. Alfo, becaufea:5:: 4:48 +4, there- 
fore if the true anomaly, and confequently ¢, be given in 
different parabolas, the times of defcribing thofe true ano- 
malies from the perihelions will be in proportion to the times 
of deferibing 90° from the perihelions. 

Jf the times a and J be given, the true anomaly may be 
round from refolving the cubic equation ¢3+4 3/= eb which 


aoay ‘be done thus. In the right-angled triangle CAB, 
b 

(fg. 26.) let AB=1, AC=_, and compute BC; then 

find two mean proportionals between BC+AC and BC 

—AC, and their difference is the value of 4 


: : h - 
Take the fluxion of Bul apestee and we have ¢=— x 
: a 


. | e . 
but ¢=14+¢ X &3 hence we get 2¢ 


i+f°? 


b — : aa 
ee ao x col. zt x 4 the variation of the true 
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anomaly correfponding to any {mall variation 6 of time ex- 
preffed in decimals of a day, a being expreffed in days. 

Let SA (fg. 25.) be the mean diltance of the earth 
from the fun ; then the area of the circle, defcribed with 
that radius, will be 3.141593 alfo the area AMS = 4, 
Now the velocity in the parabola : velocity in the circle :: 
1; for let Pp (fig. 27.) be an indefinitely {mall arc 
deferibed by the body, S the place of the fun, SN a line 
drawn from the focus S, perpendicular to a tanzent to the 
parabola APD at the point P; then, rit, The velocity u 
in any point P of the parabola, is as the [quare root of the pa- 
rameter to the axis, divided by SN: for, the velocity is as 
the are Pp oru = pP: now, pM being perpendicular to, 
F S, in the fimilar right-angled triangles P M,PSN, SN: 

; _pMx SP 
SP::pM:pP= SN 
the fquare of the deferibed fe@tors; therefore R (the para- 
meter) = p M? x SP’, and.yR=pM x SP; and by 
a BESS S4 AS 
SN SN 
nature of the parabola. 2dly, The velocity u in any point P of the 
parabola, is to the velocity V of a body running through the cir- 
cumference of a circle with a ceniral force tending to its centre, 
the radius being equal to SP, as .f 2:1. For, finceu = 


x 
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So: 


But the parameter is as 


fubftitution, p P or wz , fromthe 


—< AS 
a u? = 55 on, becaule SN? = SP x 
4AS 


SA (by the property of the Parabola), u*= SPXAS 
= op But the circle whofe radius is SP, being taken 
as an cllipfis, its parameter. is = 2S P; and the velocity V 
2.5 \P 

P 


being uniform, it is every-where as ~-—— ; therefore V V 


S 

2SP 2 : 4 2 
= = u 23 V2 3 —— 5 
= gpr=¢g confequently x7: V SP? 5p 
= 2scp Tus) and, therefore; (2) Vi ssa4/s2) 5) w/a le seayaetionne 

The areas defcribed in the fame time will be in the 
fame ratio as the velocities, becaufe at A the motion in 
each orbit being perpendicular to SA, the areas des 
fcribed will be as the velocities, and it being fo in one cafe, 
it muft be always fo, becaufe in each orbit refpeCively 
equal areas are defcribed in equal times. But the times 
of defcribing any two areas are as the areas dire@tly, and 
the areas defcribed in the fame time inverfely ; therefore 
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:: the time of the revolution in 
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the circle = 365d. 6h. 9’: the time of defcribing A M= 
rogd. t4h. 46’. 20”. Now as the time of defcribing A M 
is in a given ratio to the time in the circle, which 


3 
varies as AS, therefore if r the perihelion diftance 


us 


rs) 
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in any other parabola, we have 1* : r?:: 1ogd. 14h. 
46’. 207: the time of defcribing go° in that parabola from ~ 
the perihelion. Hence, knowing the time correfponding 
to any true anomaly in that parabola whofe pertheliou 
diftance = 1, we know the time correfponding to the 
fame true anomaly in any other parabola, becaufe the 

times 
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times of defcribing go” are as the times correfponding to 
the fame true anomaly; therefore if n bz the number of 
days correfponding to any given anomaly in that parabola 


3 
whofe perihelion diitance is unity, then 2 r? will be the time 
¢correfponding to the fame anomaly in that whofe perihe- 
lion diftance is r; this may be readily found thus. Maulti- 
ply the log. r by 3 and divide by 2, and to the quotient add 
the log. n, and the fum will be the log. of the time required. 


Hence alfo = = therefore if from the log. ¢ we fubtract 


2 log. r, it gives the log. x of the number of days corre- 
{ponding to the fame anomaly in the parabola, whofe 
perihelion diffance = 1; hence the anomaly will be 
found from a table which exhibsts the times corre- 
{ponding to the true anomaly for 200000 days from the 
perihelion, in that parabola whofe perihelion diltance 
is unity. This table may be coritru¢ted by the pre- 
ceding problem, by taking a= 109, 6154, and afluming 

=, 2, 3: 4, &c. and finding the correfponding values 
of # Dr. Halley firft conftru&ed a table of this kind. 
M. de la Caille changed it into a more convenient form, by 
putting the areas for the times; Mr. Vince has given that 
which was computed by M. de Lambre. (Sce Vince’s 
_Atftron, vol. 1. p. 454, &c.) 

Draw SY perpendicular to the tangent; then SP : SY 
:: SY : SA, therefore /SP: VSA:: SP: SY: 
rad. : cof. PSY, or PSA the true anomaly; or S P 
> SA inrad. = col. 4 true anom. * Hence, if SA =1, 
anda + x= 5PSA,a—x=pSA, thes: SP 
i: cof. a+ x: rad. and VSp: 1:: rad. : cof. a— x; hence 


VS p VS Ps: cof.a-+x : col.a—x. 
SA 
Hence SP = ——————, ‘radius’ being unity ; 
col. + true anom.* ¥ 


therefore from log. S A fubtra& twice the log. cof. Z true 
anomaly, and the remainder is the log. of the diftance of 
the comet from. the fun. : 

Ere& BD (fig. 28.) perpendicular to A B, take BC= 
AB, produce AC to E, and draw EDF perpendicular 
to AE, meeting AT parallel to BD in F, join AD, 
and draw DG, CH parallel to AB. Then, as EAF 
= 45°, EA=EF; alfo F G=G D=AB; hence AF = 
BD+BA, and GH=BD—BA; afo, by fimilar 
triangles, AFor BD + BA: CD=GH or BD— 
BA: EPFor EA: ED ::rad\: tan. DAE; but AB 

~: BD :: rad. : tan. BAD. from which fubtraQ 45°, 
and we have BD + BA : BD —BA :: rad. : tan. of 
that difference. If BD= ./SP,and BA= Vv Sp, then 
VSP: fp : rad. : tan. BAD =\/ =i hence, 
to get that angle, take half the difference of the logarithms 
of SPand Sp, and add ro to the index (becaufe in the 
log. tangents, the index of log. tan. of 45°, or log. of rad. 
= 1, is Fo, inftead of 0,) and it gives the log. tangent of 
the angle; from which take 45°, and we have SP + 
VS p 2/8 P—V/ Sp :zirad. : tang. of that difference. 
Hence if we know two radii SP, Sp (jig. 25.) and the 


angle P Sp between, we can find the two anomalies. For 
let abe Sof ASP + AS 4, and x be of ASP—AS¢p, 


then 5 ASP =a-+x, and 1 ASp=a—x; hence 
Sp: JSP :: cof. a+ x : cof. a—-«x :: (by plane 


Trig.) cof. a x cof. x — fin. a x fin. x : cof. a x cof. 
x + fin. a x fin, x, therefore ./SP + Jp: VSP 


7 


— cof. a 
— VSp: cof. @ x cof.x: fin. a x fa. x Seat 
1. a 
fin. x 7 ¢ Fi 
:: cot. @.: tan. x. Now the ratio of the two 
cof. x 


firt terms is found from the Jaft article, and as the angle 
P Sp is given, the value of x will be given, hence we find 
a, and confequently we know the fum and difference of 
ASP, ASg@, therefore we know the angles themfelves. 
If p lie on the other fide of A, then we know a, to find x. 

Given two dillances SP, Sp from the f cus to the 
curve of a parabola, and the angle between them, to find the 
parabola (fg. 29-) With the centres P and p, and radil 
PS; ps; dcf{cribe two circular arcs r wt, mon, to which 
draw the tangent avw 4; draw ST perpendicular to ad, 
and bife@ it in A, and it will be the vertex of the parabo a; 
hence we may defcribe the parabola. 


Having the Elements of the Orbit of a Comet, to compat ibs 
place at any time. 


The elements of the orbit of a comet are, 1. The time 
when the comet paffes the perihelion—z. The place of the 
perihelion.—3. he diilance of the perihelion from the fun, 
—4. The place of the efcending node.—5. The inclination 
of the orbit to the ecliptic. From thefe elements, the place 
at any time may be computed; and, for example, we fhall 
take that given by M. de la Caille in his Altronomy. The 
comet in 1739, which was retrograde, paffed its perihelion 
on June 17, at 10h. 9’ 30” mean time; the place of the 
perihelion was in 3° 12° 3S’ 40”; the perihelion diftance was 
0.67358, the mean diitance of the earth from the fun being 
unity ; the ef{cending node was in o° 27° 25’ 14”, and the 
inclination of the orbit 55° 42’ 44”; to compute the place 
feen from the earth on Augult 17, at 14’ 20” mean time. 

Let WA V (fg. 32) be the parabolic orbit of the co- 
met, N the afcending nede, P the place of the comet, T the 
correfponding place of the earth, and draw P v perpendi- 
cular to the ecliptic; produce SN, Sv, SP, ST to n, uv, 
pand the {phere of the tixed flars, and defcribe the great 
circles np, nu sp ¢ and pu. 

I. The interval of time from the perihelion to the given 
time is 61d. 44. 10' 30” = 61.174, whole log. is 1.786557 5 
alfo the log. of .67353 is y.825358, 3 of which log. (from 
the nature of logarithms) is 9.742582. which fubtraét-d 
from 1.786567 leaves 2.043985, the log. of 110.65%7 days, 
which, by the table, anfwers to 3° a° 21" 33” the true ano- 
maly P SA at the given time. 

If. Subtraét 3° 0° 21’ 38" from 3° 12° 38’ 40" the place 
of the perihelion, becaufe the comet was retrograde, and had 
paffed the perihelion, and it leaves 12°17’ 1” for the helio- 
centric place p of the comet in its orbit. 

III. The longitude of 2 is 25! 14", alfo pn = 27° 


nn? 
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25! 14” — 12°17' 1" = 15° 8 13"5 hence rad. : cof. pnu 
= 55° 42! 44% 23 tan. pa = 15° 8 13”: tan. un = 9° 30 
53 the diftance of the comet from the afcending node, 


meafured upon the ecliptic. 

IV. Subtra& this value of wn from the place of the node, 
and there remains 18° 45! 21’= 9p u the true heliocentric 
place of the comet reduced to the ecliptic. 

V. Asrad.: fin. pa = 15° 8! 13":: fin. pnu = 55° 42’ 
44’: fin. pu = 12° 27’ 34’ the latitude feen from the fup, 
which is fouth. 

VI. The true place T of the earth at the fame time is 
ro! 24° 34' 36’; hence TS yp = 35° 25’ 24"3 therefore 
TSp ty Su=TSo=i'z4°10' 45" AlfoTS= 
1.0135. 


VII. By 
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VII. By a preceding article, cof. 45° 10' 49" : rad. 
207358: SP = 1.350%. 

VIII. Asirad..: col. PS.o = 12°29’ 34" 2: S P = 1.3557 
2 Di Pg 297. 

IX. In the triangle TS v, we know TS, Sv and the 
included angle TS v; hence, by plain trignometry, we find 
the angle ST ov = 77° 33! 384, which fubtracted from 
4 24° 3436", the place of the fun, leaves 2‘ 7° 0! 57” 3 
for the comet's true geocentric longitude. 

X. Moreover, as fin. 54° 10’ 45": fin. 77° 33’ 38" 3 3: 
tan. P So = 12°27’ 94": tan. PT o = 14° 54! 4! the.co- 
met’s true geocentric latitude. 


To determine the Orbit of a Comet from Obfervation. 


Sir I. Newton firft refolyed this problem, which he called 
Problema longe difficillimum. The orbit of a comet may be 
computed from three obfervations; but although thefe data 
be fuflicient, the dire folution of the problem is imprac- 
ticable. Aftronomers therefore have folved this problem by 
indirect methods, firft finding an orbit very near to the truth 
by mechanical and graphical operations, and then, by com- 
putation, correcting it, until {uch a parabola was found as 
would fatisfy the obfervations. Mr. Vince therefore begins, 
by fhewing the methods by which the orbit may be nearly 
determined; and then explains the manner in which it may 
be corrected by calculation. 

M. de la Lande propofes the following mechanical 
method of finding the orbit nearly. Divide the diffance 
of the earth from the fun into ten equal parts, and de- 
icribe ten parabolas whofe perihelion diftances are, 1, 2, 
3, &c. of thefe parts, and divide thefe parabolas into 
days from the perihelion, anfwering to the motion of a 
body in each. Let S (fg. 31.) be the fun, a, 3, c, the 
places of the earth at the times of three obfervations of 
the comet. Then take three geocentric latitudes and 
longitudes of the comet, and fet off the elongations Saa, 
548, Scy, in longitude. * From a, J, c, extend three tise 
threads am, hn, ep, vertical to aa, 08, cy, making an- 
gles with them equal to the geocentric latitudes refpeétively. 
‘Then take any one of the parabolas, and placing its focus 
in S apply the edge to the threads, and obferve whether 
you can make it touch them all, and whether the intervals 
of time cut off by the threads upon the parabola be equal 
to the refpective intervals of the obfervations, or very nearly 
fo: aud if thefe circumftances take place, you have then 
gotten the true parabola, or very nearly the true one. But 
if the parabola do not agree, try others, till you fnd one 
which does agree, or very nearly fo, and you will then have 
got very nearly the true parabola, whofe inclination, place 
of the node, and perihelion, are to be determined as accu- 
rately as poflible from menfuration ; alfo the projection upon 
the ecliptic. If none of thefe parabolas fhould nearly an- 
{wer, it fhows, that the perihelion diftance muft be greater 
than the diltance of the earth from the fun, in which cafe, 
other parabolas muft be conftruéted; but this does not very 
often happen, This method will determine the elements 
very nearly; but it would be extremely troub!efome to 
conttruét and divide fo many parabolas, if we only wanted 
to compute the elements of one comet ; for thofe who pur- 
pofe to make many computations of this kind, it might be 
worth while to have a fet of parabolas thus divided. T'o 
avoid this trouble therefore, Mr. Vince propofes to do it 
in the foliowing manner, by means of one parabola, with- 
out dividing it. 

Take a firm board perfectly plane, and fix on paper for 
the projeG:on; let-a groove be cut near the edge, and five 
perpendiculars be moveable in it, fo that they may be fixed 
at any diltances. Let S (fg. 32.) reprefent the fun, and 


defcribe any number of circles about it. Compute five geo- 
centric latitudes and Jongitudes of the comet, from which 
you will have the five elongations of the comet at the times 
of the refpedtive obfervations. Draw SA,SB,SC,SD, 
SE, making the auglks ASB, BSC, CSD, DSE, 
equal to the fun’s motion m the intervals of the obferva- 
tions; and on any one of the circles, make the angles Saa, 
SB, Sey, Sdd, See, equal to the refpeStive elongations 
in longitude, and fix the five perpendiculars, fo that the 
edge of each may coincide with «, B, y, 3, €. _ From the 
points a, 5. ¢, d,e, extend threads to the refpective perpen- 
diculars, making angles with the planz equal to the geocen- 
tric latitudes of the comet; then fix the focus of the para- 
bola in S, and apply its edge to the threads, and if it can 
be made to touch them all, it will be the parabola required, 
correfponding to the mean diftance Sa of the earth, which 
we here fuppofe to revolve in a circle, as it will be fuffici- 
ciently accurate for our purpofe. If the parabola cannot 
be made to touch all the threads, change the points a, J, cy 
d,e, to fuch of the other circles as you may judge, from 
your prefent trial, will be molt likely to fucceed, and try 
again ; and by a few repctitions you will get fuch a diftance 
for the earth, that the parabola fhall touch all the threads, 
in which pofition, find the inclination, obferve the place of 
the node, and meaiure the perihelion diftance, compared 
with the earth’s diftance, and you will get very nearly the 
elements of the orbit. : 

The next method of approximating to the orbit of a 
comet, which we fhall explain, is that given by Bofcovich, 
Let S (fiz. 33-) be the fun, X Z the orbit of the earth, 
fuppofed to beacircle; ‘I’ the place of the earth at the 
firft obfervation. and ¢ at the third; draw TC, ¢c to repre- 
fent the obferved longitudes of the comet; and let L, /,a 
be the longitudes at the firft, fecond, and third obferva- 
tions; m and n the geocentric latitudes of the comet at the 
firft and third obfervations; and ¢, ‘I’, the intervals of time 
between the firft and fecond, fecond and third obfervations. 
Affume C for the place of the comet, at the firlt obferva- 
tion, reduced to the ecliptic; then to determine the point 


at the third obfervation, fay T x fin.a—/:¢ x fin. /—L 
=: TC : te, and ¢ wili be nearly the place required 5 
(See Bofeov. ‘* Opufcula,” vol. ii. or fir H. Engle- 
held’s valuable work upon comets, p. 27.) join Ce, and 
it will reprefent the path of the comet on the eclip- 
tic, upon this affumptfon. Perpendicular to the eclip- 
tic draw CK, cé, taking CK: TC:: tan. m: radius, and 
ch:te::tan.n: radius; join K4, and it will reprefert 
the orbit of the comet, if the firft affurption be true. Bu- 
feét Ce in x, and draw xy parallel to C K, and y will bife& 
KAé; joinyS. Let SX = 1; then if v be the mean velo- 
city of the earth in its orbit, the velocity of the comet 


A) 


ata wees taking therefore v = Tf, compute 
Sy 
T 
: ae and if this be equal to K2, meafured by the 
VS 


fcale, the affumed point C was the true point. But if thefe 
quantities be not equal, aflune a new point for C, in 
doing which, the error of the firft affumption will direct 
you which way, from the firlt aflumed point, it muft be 
taken, and about how far from it; if, for inftance, the com- 
puted value of K& be greater than the true value, and the 
lines C K, c 4, are diverging from each other, and receding 
from the fun, the point C mult be taken further from T, 
and how much further we muit conjecture from the value of 
the error, and alfo from hence, that the velocity of the 
comet diminifhes as it recedes from the fun. Thefe confi- 
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derations will lead us to make a fecond affumption near to 
the truth. Having thus determined the true points C, c, 
very nearly, produce cC, £ K to meet at N, join NS, and 
it will be the line of the nodes. Draw Cr, ¢x perpendicu- 
lar to SN, and the angles KrC, &xc will meafure the 
inclination of the orbit. From the two diftances SC, Sc, 
and the angle between, the parabola may be conftruéted, 
and applied as in the lalt method, from which the time of 
pafling the perihelion may be found. 

Another method by which we may readily get the orbit 
very nearly, is this. Let S (fg. 34.) be the fun, T, ¢, 7 
three places of the earth at the times of the three obferva- 
tions ; extend three threads Tf, ¢n, zm, in the direétions 
of the comet, as before direfed. Affume a point y 
for the place of the comet at the fecond obfervation, and 
meafure Sy; then if ST = t, and the velocity of the earth 

V¥2xv 

Sr let 
VSy 

v be reprefented by T's, tz; and upon any ftraight edge 
v2xTt V2 te 

Sy VS y 

apply the point ¢ to y, and, by turning about the edge, try 
whether you can make the point ¢ fall in Tf, and the point 
d in xm; if you find this can not be done, the error will di- 
rect you to affume another diftance ; and bya very few trials 
you will find the point y where the points c and d will fall 
in T p,+m. This method is very eafy in prattice, ard fuf- 
ficiently accurate to obtain a diftance Sy, from which you 
may begin to compute, in order to find the orbit more cor- 
reGtly, when the comet is not too near to the fun, as, fays 
Mr. Vince, I have found by experience. 

Having determined the parabola nearly, we firft affume 
fome one quantity as known at the firft and {ccond obferva- 
tions, and thence compute the place of the comet at thofe 
times, and alfo the time between; and if that time agree 
. with the obferved interval, you have got a parabola which 
agrece with the two firft obfervations; if the times do not 
agree, alter one of the aflumed quantities, and fee how it 
then agrees ; and then, by the rule of falfe, you may correct 
the fuppofition which was altered, and get a parabola which 
will agree with the two firft obfervations. In like manner, 
by altering the other affumed quantity, you get another 
parabola agreeing with the two firft obfervations. Then 
fee how they agree with the third obfervation, and if they 
do not, a correétion muft be made by proportion, and the 
three obfervations will be anfwered. 

For further particulars we muft refer to Vince’s Aftrono- 
my, vol. i. p. 428, &c. See alfo An account of the 
difcoveries concerning comets, with the way to find their 
orbits, and fome improvements in conftruéting and calcu- 
lating their places, to which are added new tables, fitted for 
thefe purpofes ;”” by Thomas Barker, Gent. Lond. 1757. 

As the comets do not move in parabolas, but in very 
eccentric ellipfes, it is impoffible to find a parabola agreeing 
accurately to all the data; it will be fufficient, therefore, 
when it agrees very nearly. When great accuracy is re- 
quired, we muft take into confideration the effe& of aber- 
ration and parallax; the former may be computed in the 
manner {tated under the article ABegraTion, and the latter 
by taking the horizontal parallax to that of the fun = 8”,75 
as the diltance of the fun is to the diltance of the comet; 
and then finding the parallax in latitude ard longitude. 


‘To afcertain the periodical time of a Comet, and the axes of 
its Orbit. 
If comets, after having receded from the lower regions 
Vou. 1X, 


be v, the velocity of the comet at y will be 


; then 


» and ed= 


PQ, fet off ce = 


of the folar fyftem to vaft diflances beyond the orbiis of the 
mott diftant plinets, return again to the neighbourhood of 
the fun, the paths they deferibe muft be nearly elliptical ; 
and then, if obfervations have been made fufficiently cxaét 
to be a bafis of the operations, the requifites of the-problem 
may be determined in the following manner: Let AK BI 
(fig. 35-) be the trajeCtory of a comet, A B its major axis, 
IK the minor, S, I’, the two foci, the former of which 
beine the place of the fun, C the place of the comet, CS 
its diftarce from the fun, C c the fpace it pafles over in a 
very fmall portion of time, D CE a tangent to the curve in 
the point C, SD, FE, perpendiculars demitted thereon 
from the foci: draw SG parallel to the tangent, and joia 
FC. Alfo, let A L Bbea circle, defcribed on the major 
axis AB; APTBa reCtangle about the ellipfis A I B, 
and AQ RB a fquare about the circle ALB. Lafly, 
let A NO be the elliptic orbit of any planet, S, f, its foci ; 
put SC=a,S D=4, Cc=e, the time in whie! it is de- 
{cribed f, the major axis of the cometary orbit A B=x, of 
the planetary orbit A O=g, the circumference of the circle 
AV O defcribed on the fame axis = f, the periodical time 
of the comet =f, and that of the planet = nv. 

The {pace C c deferibed, the diftance S C, and the angle 
SCD, being all determinable by obfervation, are given 
quantities. The mean diflance of the comet is AH=S K 
= x, and of the planet is Ag=S N=$ q; and, becaule 
the fquares of the periodical times are as the cubes of the 


mean diftances, we have # g? : } x‘ :: n? : #3; therefore 


I 


-3 yp)? 
3 Tp chet! nx os 
ti =. and ¢ = —— /—: 
ag ig, q 


But it is neceffary to find another expreffion for the pe- 
riodical time ¢, which may be done thus: becaufe Cc isa 
very minute portion of the orbit, it may be efteemed a right 
line, and the fe€tor C Sc as a reCtilineal triangle, whofe area 
2SD x Cc= 3 be is given: then, as the area 4 be, is to 
the whole area of the ellipis AK BI = A; fo is the time 
J, to the whole periodical time ¢; wherefore ¢ =~ x A. 

tbe 

Now, in order to determine the area A, we mutt find the 
femiconjugate H K ; and here, becanfe AB=SC+FC, 


we have F C=x—a; and by the fimilar triangles SDC, 
FEC, we have SC: SD:: FC: FE, thatis, a: b:: 


ssa: So _ PE, confequently FG = FE 
Gnesi 22") Ain, SCs CUE OR 
ora: Va—B:: x—a: = Vv @—b?: hence D E or 
SG =10f 3/61. x—a y eh + V¥e—P = 
~/f—F, But FG,= ee. therefore FS’ = 


40 6+a* x 


-x?— ex 
VE G+ Soa /* se a 


eae 


a 


= \/ oie 0s ae AN = a a’ b* and, of courfey SH = 
bre, /2* sel anwee 
3 \ 4a # 
Moreover, fince SK = AH = $x H K a 
V SESH = \/ze-T 2 se tate 
Vv 44 
AF pr therefore IK = 2 HK = —m 
R /ax—a, 
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———— x b  ateseeeteennieed 
/ax—a, and — VY ax—a" = area of the reGangle 
a = 
APTB. Let P be the periphery of the circle AL B, 
whofe diameter is x, then its area will be LH x P= 


3% P, and we fhall have x7: 2.x P:: 2°:3 xP: AQRB 
>ALB: APTB:AI1B:: ¢:igp; thatisg: tgp 
xb ,——- _ bpx , ——— 
Bei gel Regt Vai =r AV Bs? But 
a 42q 
as b x re 
2ATB=ATKB=A = p va x —a’: therefore, 
2aaq 
fubilituting this value of A, in the preceding expref- 
by y, tbyeass SS : 
fion, we have ¢ = + B® Vv ax—a’. Equate this va- 
aeq 
“ QF nx ms 
lue of ¢, with that already given, then —, / = 
tp 
NX a’ = = a 
— ee Vax—a@: which equation reduced, gives x = 
ae 
af Pp : F 
seertiet aOR = A B, the major axis of the comets ellip- 
Fat Fer 


tical trajetory. 
Tf we fubltitute this value of x, in the above equation, 


2 fn? a 3B 
for ¢, we fhall have ¢ = cB A Se 3 = the periodical 
Gi Pi Geka b 
time. Alfo, becaufe the conjugate I K = aie fax—@ 
a 
=¢, we have x = pain a es SES ae whence 
40a jf Ian 


by reduGtion, we findc =2ben Vie the 
q NBER 


minor axis of the orbit. 

From thefe equations, it obvioufly appears, that when the 
velocity of the comet is fuch that f? p* g = a én’, the axis 
x will be infinite, and confequently the traje€tory will be a 
parabola ; if a ¢* n* be greater than f? p* g, the dire@ion of 
the axis will be on the other fide of the curve, which will 
be an hyperbola ; in either of which cafes, the comet can 
never return: but in every inftance where f* /” g is greater 
than @ ¢* n*, the comet will defcribe an ellipfis; among thefe 

af’ py 
TP qa—aen 
: x= 
and f*p? g = 2ae'n*, whencee = Ceo= if 7 et ip the 

V~ 2 


we may comprife the circle, where x = 2a = 


arc of the circle deferibed in one day, or one hour, accord- 
ing as the value of n is given in days, or hours. 

Let the earth be the planet which we fuppofed to defcribe 
the ellipfis A NO; then its mean diftance 4 g = 100000, 
or g = 200000, and £ = 628318; alfo the periodical time 
% = one year: then if Cc be the portion of the comet’s orbit 

l 
395-2505 
The other expreffions will become as follow: 
59182509235..% eS and for the periodi- 
591820599235 — ae 
4750500000 x a3 
eae 
591820509235—a¢)3” 

It is extremely difficult to determine, from computation, 
the elliptic orbit of a comet, to any degree of accuracy ; for 
when the orbit is very eccentric, a very {mall error in the ob- 
fervation will change the computed orbit into a parabola, or 
hyperbola. Now, from the thicknefs and inequality ef the 
atmofphere with which the comet is furrounded, it is im- 
poflible to determine, with any great precifion, when either 


defcribed in one day, we have f = = 0.0027378. 


for the prin- 


eipal axis, x = 


eal time ¢ = 


6 


the limb or centre of the comet pafs the wire at the time of 
obfervation. And this uncertainty in the obfervations will 
fubje& the computed orbit to a great error. Hence it hap- 
pened, that M. Bouguer determined the orbit of the comet 
in 1729 to be an hype:bola. M. Ecler firft determined the 
fame for the comet in 1744; but having received more ac- 
curate obfervations, he found it to be an ellipfe. The pe- 
riod of the comet in 1680 appears, from obfervation, to be 
575 years, which M. Euler, by his computation, determined 
to be 1663 years. ‘The only fafe way to get the ptriod of 
comets, is to compare the elements of all thofe which have 
been computed, and where you fird they agree very well, 
you may conclude that they are elements of the fame comet, - 
it being fo extremely improbable that the orbits of two dif- 
ferent comets fhould have the fame inclination, the fame 
perthelion diitance, and the places of the perihelion and node 
the fame. Thus, knowing the periodic time, we get the 
major axis of the ellipfe; and the perihelion diftance being 
known, the minor axis will be known. When the elements 
of the orbits agree, the comets may be the fame, although 
the periodic times fhould vary a-little; as that may arife 
from the attraGtion of the bodies in our fyftem, and which 
may alfo alter ali the other elements a little. We have al- 
ready obferved, that the comet which appeared in 1759, 
had its periodic time increafed confiderably by the attraGtion 
of Jupiter and Saturn. This comet was feen in 1682, 1607, 
and 1531, all the elements agreeing, except a little variation 
of the periodic time. Dr. Halley fufpeGed the comet in 
1680, to have been the fame which appeared in 1106, 5315 
and 44 years before Chrift, when Julius Czfar was mur- 
dered; and that its period was five hundred and feventy-five 
years. Mr. Dunthorne, however, inthe Phil. Tranf, vol. xlvii., 
has endeavoured to fhew from a MS. in Perbroke-hall li- 
brary, that the comet of 1106 could not be the fame with 
that of 1680. But M. de la Lande adopts the opinion 
of Dr. Halley. He-alfo conje€tured, in the firit edition of 
his Synopfis, without repeating it in the fecond edition, that 
the comet obferved by Apian in 1532, was the fame as that 
obferved by Hevelius in 1661; if fo, it ought to have re- 
turned in 1789, or 1790, but it has never been obferved. 
The interval between the paflages of the comet by the 
perihelion in 1532 and 1661 is 128 years, 89 days, 1 heur, 
29 minutes, (32 of the years bemg biffextile) which, 
added to the time of the perihelion in 166r, together with 
11 days to reduce it from the Julian to the Gregorian 
file, whi-h we now ufe, brings out the time of the next pe- 
tihelion, to be April 27th, 1” 20’, in the year 1789. But M. 
Mechain having colleéted all the obfervations in 1532, and 
calculated the orbit again, found it to be ferfibly different 
from that determined by Dr. Halley, which renders it very 
doubtful whether this was the comet which appeared in 
1661; and this doubt is increafed, by its not appearing in 
1790. The comec in 1770, whole periodic time M. Lexell 
computed to be five years and feven months, has not been 
obferved fince. There can be no doubt but that the path 
of this comet, for the time it was obferved, belonged to an 
orbit whofe periodic time was that found by M. Lexell, as 
the computations for fuch an orbit agreed fo very well with 
the obfervations. But the revolution was probably longer 
before 1770: foras the comet paffed very near to Jupiter in 
1767, its periodic time might be fenfibly increafed by the 
attion of that planet; and as it has not been obferved fince, 
we may conjecture, with M. Lexell, that having pafled in 
1772 again into the fphere of fenfible attraStion of Jupiter, 
a new d:fturbing force might probably take place and de- 
ftroy the effe&t of the other. According to the above ele- 
ments, the comet would be in conjuadion with Jupiter on 
Auguit 
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Auguft 23, 1449, and its diftance from Jupiter would be 
only z4, of its diftance from the fun, confequently the fun’s 
action would be only 53, times that of Jupiter. Whata 
change mult this make in the orbit ! If the comet returned 
to its perihelion in March 1776, it would then not be vifi- 
ble. See M. Lexell’s. account in the Phil. Tranf. 1779. 
The elements of the orbits of the comets in 1264 and 1556 
were fo nearly the fame, that it is very probable it was the 
fame comet ; if fo, it ought to appear again about the year 
1848. 


Mr. Cole, in his Theory of Comets,’’ advances an hy- 
pothefis, which, in fome cafes, may perhaps, be accurate. 
He fuppofes that the orbit of a comet is not an ellipfe; but 
that, when it paffes its perihelion, it has acquired fo great a 
velocity, that its centripetal force is overcome by its centri- 
fugal, and that confequently the comet continues to fly off 
in a parabola or hyperbola, tll it come within the attraction 
of fome fixed flar; that this attraction may give ita new 
dire&tion, and increafe its velocity tull it come to an apfis 
below that ftar, when it may again fly off either in a para- 
bola or hyperbola, and proceed till it fall within the attrac- 
tion of another {tar ; and thus vilit many different fyftems. 

Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aftronomical ele- 
ments of twenty-four comets, on the fuppofition that they 


moved in parabolas ; though he thought it extremely pro-’ 


bable that they really moved in very eccentric ellipfes, and 
confequently returned after long periods of time. This 
table commences with the year 1337, and clofes with 1698. 
By means of this table, and others fimilar to it, it may 
be determined whenever anew comet fhall appear, by com- 
paring it therewith, whether it be one of thofe which have 
already appeared, and confequently its period and the axis 
of its orbit be afcertained, and its return foretold. See his 
Synopfis of the Aitronomy of Comets, annexed to Grego- 
ry’s Altronomy. ‘This was firft publifhed in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions in 1705, and republifhed with his A ftro- 
nomical Tables in 1749. M. de la Caille changed this table 
into another of a more convenient form, by putting the 
areas for the times. 


Another table has fince been computed, from the obfer- 
vations contained in the Philofophical Tranfactions, De Ja 
Caille’s Attronomy, and De la Lande’s Hiftoire de la 
Comete de 1759, and Connciflance des Movemens Celeftes 
1762 & 1764. In this table are feen the elements of twen- 
ty-five other comets, from the year 1264 to 1762. The 
molt extenfive table for calculating the motions of comets, 
was computed by M. de Lambre; it is inferted, as we 
have already menuioned, in Mr. Vince’s Aftronomy, vol. i, 
Azother table on an extenfive fcale, computed by Mr. Lee, 
an ingenious friend of the editor, an excellent aftrofomer, 
and an attentive obferver of the heavens, is annexed to this 
article. 

The number of comets that are ftated in the moft accu- 
rate accounts to have appeared, fince the commencement of 
our zra, is about 500; and before that xra, about 100 


others are recorded to have been feen, though it is probable 
that not more than half of them were comets. 

» The elements of the comet of 1770, and the trajectory 
of its path, may be found in the Tranfaétions of the Ame- 
rican Philofophical Society, vol. i. 

In Whilton’s Solar Syftem, the orbits of feveral comets 
are delineated, and the periods of as many of them as were 
then known, expreffed. ] 

Comet, To determine the place and courfe of a. For this 
purpofe, it will be advifable to take the apparent diameter 
very frequently ; as a judgment may thus be formed of its 
relative diftance at different times; its degree of motion, 
its brightnefs, &c, mult alfo be regarded; for when it moves 
with the greateit velocity, or appears moft bright, we may 
infer that it is near its perihelion. If the place of 
the comet can be obferved when it has no latitude, the 
place and time of its being in one of its nodes will then be 
exactly known ; but as this can feldom be a€tually obferv- 
ed, thefe elements are generally obtained by approximation 
from other obfervations. In order to obtain the proper courfe 
of a comet, obferve its diftance from two fixed ftars, whofe 
longitudes and latitudes are known: or, find its altitude 
when in the fame azimuth with any two known fixed ftars; 
from the-diftance or altitude thus found, calculate the place 
of the comet by trigonometry, after the manner delivered 
under PLanet, or in the preceding article. By repeating 
the obfervations and operations for feveral days fucceflively, 
the courle of the comet will be had. 

Comet, to determine the courfe of a, mechanically, and with 
out any apparatus of infiruments. The following ingenious 
method, by a thread, we owe to Longomontanus: Ob- 
ferve four {tars round the. comet, fuch, as that the comet 
may be in the interfe€tion of the right lines that join the 
two oppofite flars; which is eafily found by means of a 
thread placed before the eye, and extended over-againft the 
ftars and comet. 

Suppofe, v. gr. the comet’s place in the heayens A (P/.IV. 
Ajironomy, fig. 36.) between the four ftars, B, C, D, E; 
where the line joining the ftars B and D, paffes through 
the body of the comet; and the like does the line pafling 
through C and E. 

On a globe, whereon thefe four flars are found, extend 
a thread through B and D, and another through C and E; 
the point of interfe€tion will give the place of the comet. 
This practice being repeated for feveral days, the comet’s 
courfe will be had on the globe; which courfe will be found 
to be a great circle: if this great circle, drawn through 
three diftant places, and fhewing. its path among the ftars, 
be continued tll it interfe&t the ecliptic, it will fhew nearly 
the place of the node, and the inclination of the orbit to 
the eeliptic. “Fhe plane of the node and inclination of the 
orbit being thus found from feveral triplets of places inde- 
pendent of cach other, a medium of the refults may be 
confidered as tolerably accurate. 

Comet, to determine the parallax of a. 

Comer, trajectory of a. 


See PARALLAX. 
See Trajectory. 
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COMETARIUM. 


On the fubje& of Comets, fee Newton’s Principia, lib. iti. 
Halley’s Synopfis of Comets ; Sejour Effai fur les Cometes, 
17753 M. Pingre’s Cometographie, 2 vols. ato. 1781, 
Sir H. Englefield’s work « On the determination of the 
Orbits of Comets ;’? M. Bode’s General Confderations 
on the fituations of the Orbits of all the Planets and 
Comets which have hitherto been calculated, inferted in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin ; Dr. 
Gregory’s Altronomy ; O. Gregory’s Treatife on Attro- 
nomy, 1803; De la Lande, Theorie des Cometes, 17593 
ard Altronomie, vol. iii.; An Account of the Difcoveries 
concerning Comers, with the way to find their Orbits, &c. 
by Thomas Barker, 1757; Vince’s Attronomy, &c. &c. 

COMETARIUM, or Comerartan, in Mechanics, is 
the name of a machine, contrived by Dr. Defaguliers, 
for the purpofe of exhibiting and explaining the eccentric 
motion of a comet, agreeably to that law, of planetary 
motion, by which equal areas are defcribed by the radius 
vector in equal times, Ben. Martin has given an account 
ef this machine, in his ‘* Young Gentleman and Lady’s 
Pnilofophy,” and Mr. Fergufon has defcribed it {till more 
particularly in his ‘* Altronomy,”? but as thofe authors 
have not given a perfpective view of the parts of action, we 
have thought it neceflary to give a new drawing, fuch as 
we conceive will render the mechanifm clearly intellizible 
to every reader. In Plate 1. of Planetary Machines, fig. 1. 
reprefents the cover of the cometarium, taken from the 
box which contains the wheel-work, and jz. 2. fhews 
the box and its contents, with the exception of the cover, 
and one fide, the latter of which is {uppofed to be re- 
moved, in order to difclofe more fully the difpofition of all 
the contained parts. A Bin jig. 2. is the bottom of the 
box, which fupports the lower pivots of the three vertical 
arbors; C D 1s a longitudinal bar inferted into the ends of 
the box, and bearing the upper pivots of the faid arbors, 
as may be clearly feen in the figure; E is the han2le put 
on the end of the horizontal arbor EF, which arbor is 
pivoted into the front and back fides of the box; on this 
horizontal arbor, under the letter C, is an endlefs {crew 
actuating the wheel G, with teeth not rounded but cut 
a little obliquely; the number of which teeth may be 
aflumed at option, to correfpond to an aliquot part of a 
circle, fappofe 72, in which cafe one tooth, or revolution 
of the hand:e, will correfpond to 5°; at the inferior end 
of the arbor of wheel G, is fixed another wheel H, of 
the fame number of teeth, that a€tuates a fimilar wheel I, 
on the fecond vertical arbor; fo that thefe two wheels, 
H and I, alfo revolve each in ='-d part of a circle, or 5°, 
at each revolution of the handle. Mr. Fergufon has placed 
the endlefs {crew as in fie 2. of Plate I1., between the 
wheels H and I in fuch a way, as to'impel them both 
in contrary dire€tions at the fame time, which conttruc- 
tion is {till more fimple, az it difpenfes altogether with the 
wheel G, and requires no rounding of the teeth; to the 
arbor of wheel I a folid plate I, in the form of an ellipfe, 
is fixed fait at a point out of the centre, and has a groove 
round its edge to admit a cord to pafs round it; and a fecond 
elliptic plate L, every way fimilar to plate K, is attached, 
at a point equally ditant from the centre, to the third 
vertical arbor, but in fuch a way, that, when an endlefs 
cord is made to embrace the grooves of both, after crofling 
between them, the long radius of one is always directed 
towards the fhort radius of the other reciprocaily, fo that 
as the radius of plate K continues to lengthen in revolv- 
ing half round, the radius of L continues to fhorten, and 
vice verfé during the other half of the revolution ; this 
alreration of gradual lengthening and fhortening of the 
radii, of the equably moving elliptic plate K, produces an 


alternate acceleration and retardation of motion in the 
plate L, fuch as correfponds with the equated motion of 
a heavenly body, defcribing equal areas in equal times; 
and the quantity of eccentricity given to the elliptic plates 
determincs the quastum of the greatelt equation in the orbit 
to be reprefented. Above the crofs-bar CD is fixed an elliptic 
plate M, by two ferews, feen in both the figures, round 
which the comet O is confined to move in its motion round 
N, the fun, which is a ball attached to the fuperior end of 
the arbor of the plate L of unequable motion; to the 
ball N, the arm or radius ve€tor N Ois attached, which 
therefore alfo moves with alternate accelerations and re- 
tardations of motion along with plate L; and as the comet 
O has liberty to flide along the radius veétor, while a ftud 
under it penetrates the black elliptic groove, made in the 
cover round the plate M, the variation of diftances is there- 
by effected as the comet is carried round: the point of 
the greateit diftance, where the motion is floweft, 1s called 
the aphelion, from ero, from, and *Asy, che fun, and the point 
of neareft diftance, where the motion is quickeft, is called 
the perihelion, from zee, round, and “As, the fun. The two 
circles of figrs, and allo the graduated elliple, are marked 
on the cover of the machine, and the arm G, in fig. 1, 
is placed on the equably moving arbor of wheel G, in jig, 2, 
fo that whenthe arm G moves through the figns in the 
{mall circle, by equal arcs im equal times, the arm N O 
moveable round the point N, pafles through correfponding 
unequal arcs in the larger circle of figns, while the differ- 
ence between the places of the two faid arms fhews the 
quantity of profthapherefis, er equation in any fituation 
in the large graduated circle, which is aflumed to be pa- 
rallel to the comet’s orbit. In order that the nature of 
the comet’s motion may be the more apparent to the eye 
of a {peétator, when referred to its own orbit, the {mall 
ellipfe, beyond the darkened aperture that regulates the 
dittances, 1s alfo divided into figns, but in fuch a way, 
thac the anoles fubtended by each fign, when referred to 
the point N, or centre of motion, are unequal among 
themfelves throughout each fix fucceflive figns, and if lines 
were drawn from each point where the comet is found 
at the end of each day or week, to the point N, they would 
include equal areas, or plane furfaces taken geometrically ; 
in fome of the machines indeed, thofe lines are aétually 
drawn, and the feparate triangular areas correfponding 
to each equidiltant period are painted alternately black 
and white, to render the doGtrine of the celebrated Kepler 
fill more evident to the fenfes. The principal objections 
to the conftruétion of the machine before us is, that the 
comet O is apt to move by jerks in certain parts of the 
orbit, particularly when the eccentricity is great; and alfo 
the cordis liable to flide in fome fituations, without pro- 
ducing the correfponding motion in the elliptic plates K 
and L; the latter of which objections has been attempted 
to be obviated, by attaching forked pieces of metal to the 
plane of one of the eltiptic plates near its end, and pins to the 
other, asin fiz. 2. Plate 11. to form a kind of- teeth; but 
a better plan, and which has been adopted fometimes ia 
practice, where the eccentricity is not very great, is to cut 
the elliptic plates themfelves into toothed wheels, and to 
fubftitute them for the wheels H and I, in which cafe the 
cord may be difpenfed with altogether, and the arm NO, 
we prefume, will thus be lefs hable to jerks —Afrer all, 
however, this machine docs not profefs to reprefent the 
period of a revolution of any of the comets or planetary 
bodies. but is intended merely to explain the law of ther 
motion, which it will do in a very fatisfactory manner, when 
well made ; and it is eafy to fee, that, as the plate M may be 
fixed more or lefs out of the centre, fuch a change of 
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diftances may be produced, as fhall correfpond to the 
changes of angular velocity; which is the chief difficulty 
to be overcome in the mechanical representation of the 
orbit. 


New Cometarium by Mr.’ Fones. 


Subfequently to our writing the preceding account of the 
cometarium, Mr. W. Jones, optician in Holborn, has fa- 
voured us with a drawing and defeription of a new con- 
ftru€tion of the cometarium, which he fays is free from the 
jerks that we have {tated as an objection to the plan of Dr. 
Defaguliers, and which, therefore, we lay before the public 
as nearly in the author’s own words as our arrangement and 
obfervations on it will admit. 

Fig. 1. of Plate 11. of Planetary Machines is a reprefent- 
ation of the external part of the machine, which is not 
confined to any particular dimenfions, but has generally 
been made as follows; viz. ABCD is a mahogany box, 
about 12 inches lorig, g wide, and 4} deep, containing the 
wheelwork that gives motion to the comet x; the dark el- 
liptical {pace isa groove reprefenting the orbit of the comet, 
which is carried round in the dircétion of the alphabetical 
order of the letters. The point a is the perihelion, and 
the point ¢ the aphelion; and the triangular {paces or areas, 
aSb,bSc, &c. are all réfpe€tively equal to each other: in 
one turn of the handle N, the comet x is moved over one of 
thefe areas ; confequently, in the fame time that it moves 
from f to g, or from g to 4, it moves from m to a, or from 
ato dé, and in like manner throuzh each fucceeding area, 
the quicke(t motion being at a, and the flowelt at g; thus 
fhowing that the velocity of a comet in its orbit continually 
and gradually decreafes from the perihelion a to the aphe- 
lion g, and increafes in the fame proportion from the aphe- 
jion to the perihelion. The elliptical orbit is divided into 
twelve figns with their refpe€tive degrees, and in a limilar 


- manner is the circle no ps ¢. which reprefents a great circle 


in the heavens, and to which the motion of the comet is 
referred by the extremity of the wire W, moveable at S, 


‘and a€tuated by the ftem of the comet, which flides againft 


it, in and out alternately, in its progrefs in the orbit. 
During the comet’s motion in its orbit from f to g, its ap- 
parent motion is only about five degrees in this circle, as 
pointed out by the end of the wire; but in the fame time 
as the comet moves from m to a, or from a to 4, it appears 
to defcribe the large angular {pace f, or no in the heavens, 
each of which arcs contains about 120°, or four figns; and 
if the eccentricity of the orbit were ftill greater, the greater 
would be the difference between the two extreme velocities. 
The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to 12, reprefent a {mall compa- 
rative circular orbit, for fhewing the equable motion of a 
body, fuppofed to move concentrically round the fun S, 
and to deferibe equal arcs, as well as equal areas, 1S 2, 
2 S 3, &c. in equal times with thofe of the comet x in. its 
elliptic orbit before mentioned. Suppofe now the bodies x 
and 9 to commence their motions at the fame inftant from 
the points a and 1, and to arrive at the fame refpe¢tive points 
again, after a revolution of each, at the fame initant, it will 
be obferved, during their progrefs, that the body x will be 
more forward than the body o in the firft fix figns from a to 
g, but mote backward in the next figns from g to a, and the 
difference between the places of the two bodies, in any part 
of the fmall or equable orbit, will be the equation of the 
centre in that particular part. At the points a, 1, and g, 
%, the bodies are together, and confequently the equation 
vani(hes, and from thence begins to take an oppofite cha- 
sacter, changing from plus to minus, and vice ver/d at the 
yefpe@tive points; alfo, the diftance from the aphelion point, 
jn the {mall orbit, is called the mean anomaly, reckoned in 
Vou, IX. 


fiens and degrees ; and the diftance from a; in the large cir- 
cle, reckoned ina fimilar manner, is called the true or equated 
anomaly. Thus the reafon appears evident, why, in aitrono- 
mical calculations taken from the tables of Dr. Halley, or 
la Lande, the grand equation of a body moving in ar el- 
liptic orbit is additive in the firft fix figns, and fultre@ive in 
the fecond fix, with refpe& to the place afcertained by an 
aflumption of mean motion; and the fame application of the 
grand equation, after fome modification of its varying quan- 
tity, 1s ufed from the apogee to the perigee, and back 
again from the perigee to the apogee of the lunar orbit. 

The mechanifm, by means of which thefe motions ‘are 
produced in the original cometarium, has been already ex- 
plained above, from which that of Mr. Jones is very difler- 
ent, and is thus explained by him. 

From the circumitance of its being confidered as imprac- 
ticable to obtain an eafy and uniformly fteady motion of a 
comet, by Dr. Defagulier’s mechanifm, Mr Jones has adopt- 
ed the plan of ufing only one great wheel revolving on an 
arbor placed out of the centre, agreeably to the drawing 
exhibited in fig. 3. of PlateI[. near the point H, and un- 
der the cock attached to the plane of the wheel, by three 
vifible ferews. he different parts and aétion of the me- 
chanifm are thefe ; A B reprefents the infide bottom of the 
box, feen in fg. i. of the fame plate; C D is an oblong 
piece of mahcgany, fitted fo as to flide eafily but fteadily 
in the grooves of two parallel fide-pieces of the fame wood, 
made fa{t to the bottom, and denoted by the letters E and 
F; G is the large brafs wheel, about five inches diameter, 
which we have faid revolves on an eccentric arbor, near the 
point H; over this point is placed the cock, or bent arm, 
H 1, with an oblong flit through it, to receive the flid- 
ing piece a, which piece fupports the low end of the ttena 
that carries the comet X in fig. 1. K and L are two 
wheels pivoted above into a bridge P, fhaped like a crofs, 
and have equal numbers of teeth, the latter of which wheels 
is atuated by the contrate wheel M, inferted on the axis 
B, of the handle N; onthe fame arbor with K, and clofe 
under the bridge P, is a {mall wheel (feen in the figure) 
that impels the large wheel G, round its eccentric arbor ; 
it will hot perhaps appear evident to an ordinary mechanic, 
how the action of the {mall and large eccentric wheel is 
rendered continual, and the pitching of the teeth made 
good all round the great wheel, notwithftanding the con- 
{tant variation of the diltances from the eccentric point, 
which is the centre of its motion, and the fucceffive points 
of its circumference ; to effect this apparently difficult pur- 
pole, confiderable ingenuity was neceffary ; by examining 
the croffes and rim of the large wheel, it will be feen, that 
the thicknefs of the croffes, and of the teeth, is lefs than 
of the rim, fo that the rim may be faid to have a circular 
edge-bar on its plane projecting upwards ; this edge-bar is 
embraced by two rollers, the larger one moving round on 
the arbor of wheel K, above the {mall wheel, and the fmall- 
er one carried by a cock O, faft to the crofled bridge P ; 
fo that, as the great wheel is urged round by the {mall one, 
thefe two rollers yive motion to the fliding piece af wood 
C D, alternately in and out, and confequently bring the 
teeth of the wheel borne by this fliding piece, intaa proper 
depth to act with its fmall impelling wheel, in every part 
of the revolution of the former, which therefore atts as 
well, when the teeth are direéted towards the centre of mo- 
tion, as if the arbor had been in the centre of the wheel, 
and placed on a ftationary bar. ‘lhe wheel, however, has 
many more teeth coming fucceflively into action during one 
half of its revolution, round the eccentrie point of its ma- 
tion, than it has during the other; and on this circum- 
ftance depends the variable velocity of the comet attached 
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to its arm I, as it regards the faid centre of motion. We 
fhall have occafion to fhew, in another place, that the equa- 
tion, produced by this caufe only, would be juft one half 
of the proper equation of the centre, or very nearly fo, 
provided the fun were placed exaGly over the centre of 
motion, or eccentric point of the wheel: it is alfo not dif- 
ficult to fhew, that if the wheel had no eccentric motion, 
but had the fun placed at a fimilar diftance out of its centre 
of motion, one half of the due equation would alfo, in 
that cafe, be effected, fuppofing the circle of fizns, point- 
ed to by the wire, to be eccentric with regard to the wheel, 
and fuppofing the fun to be in its centre; now, in the 
inftrument before us, thefe two caufes operate together to 
produce the total equation due to the orbit, where the ec- 
centricity of the wheel is to its radius, and alfo the eccen- 
tricity of the fun’s pofition, at the oppofite fide of the 
wheel’s centre, to the fame, as the eccentricity of the comet 
is to the radius of its orbit. It muft, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the joint agency of the two faid caufes 
of the equation, fuppofes the fliding bar C D to be fta- 
tionary, 1n which cafe the aGion of the wheels would foon 
be impeded; confequently, that part of the equation which 
depends on the fun’s eccentric pofition, as it regards the 
w<eel’s arbor, is variable, and in fome meafure muft de- 
range the {cale of equations, as it would have been, if the 
wheel’s arbor had been ftationary; the remedy for this 
{mall deviation from perfe@ accuracy in the fcale of equa- 
tions thus produced by the joint agency of three caufes, is 
beft effected by making the ftraight hnes, that form the 
triangular areas, to correfpond, not to a geometrical mea- 
furement, but to the actual turns of the handle, one of 
which will correfpond to each triangular area, when the 
_eontrate wheel M, and alfo the {mall wheel over K, have 
each one twelfth part of the number of teeth that the great 
wheel has, which wheel, in that cafe, may have any option- 
al number that is divifible by twelve. When the centre of 
the large wheel lies exactly in a line joining the centre of 
motion H, and the arbor of K, the fliding board C D is the 
moft pufhed out, and the comet is at the aphelion g, fg. I. 
moving flowly ; but when the centre of the wheel’s motion 
lies between the central point of it and of wheel K, then 
the comet is at the perihelion a, moving quickly. The 
cock y, in fig. 1., holds the elliptic plate, with the triangu- 
Jar areas marked on it, and bearing on it the fun, in fuch a 
fituation, that the groove round its edge, in which the ftem 
of the comet moves, limits the diftance at all times of this 
body, as it refpects the fun, which is done by making the 
fliding piece in fig 3. move’in or out in the flit of the arm 
I, already defcribed. Thus the jerks of the old cometarium 
are avoided, and all its apparent properties are preferved, 
except that a portion of the large graduated celeftial circle 
is unavoidably concealed by the {uperior elliptic plate of 
triangular areas. 

COMETES, in Botany, (xounzns, erinitus, fo called on 
account of the remarkably hifpid involucres,) Linn. Mant. 
39. Schreb. 211. Willd. 211. Lam. Il, 203. Juff. 
437. Clafs and order, tetrandria monogynta. Nat. Ord. 
Tricocce. 

Gen. Ch. Calyx common. Involuere four-leaved, inclofing 
three feffile flowers, oblong, equal, ciliate-hifpid. Calyx 
proper. Perianth four-leaved; leaflets oblong, equal the 
length of the involucre. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments four, 
capillary, the length of the involucre; anthers roundifh. 
Pift Germ fuperior, roundifh; ityle filiform; ftigma 
trifid. Peric. Capfule tricoccous. Seeds folitary. 

Eff. Ch. Involucre four-leaved, three-flowered. Calyx 
proper, four-leaved. Corolla none. Capfule tricoccous, 
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Sp, C. alternifolia. Linn. Syft. Nat. Mart, Willd, Burm. 


Ind, 39. tab. 15. fiz. 5. (Clinopodium parvum fintcum 5 
Piuk. Alm. 61. tab. 380. fig. 4.) Roof annual. Stem a foot- 
high, herbaceous. Leaves oppolite, narrowing into a 
petiole, inverfely egg-fhaped, acuminate, quite entire. 
Peduncles in pairs, terminal and axillary. A native of Surat. 

COMETITES, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
fome writers to a. kind of aftroites, which has flars much 
larger than thofe of the common kind, and therefore called 
comets. 

COMEUS, in Mythology, a {urname of Apollo, under 
which title he was worfhipped at Seleucia, whence his fta- 
tue was carried to Rome, and placed in the temple of Apollo 

Palatine. 

COMFETS, Srony, in Natural Hifory, drop-ftones 
or confetts. Thefe are ftalaGtites, broken into fhort pieces, 
fowewhat refembling comfets, and certain kinds of fugar- 
plums, and which in Italy and other places are fometimes 
put up in boxes and labelled, fo as to deceive ftrangers at 
firft ight, in fuppofing them to be real comfets. 

COMFLOENTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain, in the Tarragonenfian territory, placed by Ptolemy 
in the country of the Arevaci. 

COMFORT, Point, in Geography, is the fouth eatern- 
moft part of Elizabeth-city county, in Virginia, formed 
by James river, at its mouth in.Chefapeak bay; 19 mules 
W. by N. of Cape Henry. 

COMFREY, or Compury, in Botany. See Sym- 
PHYTUM. 

COMHOLA, in Geography, a river of Ireland, which 
runs into Bantry bay ; 3 miles N. of Bantry. 

COMI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia, in 
Baétriana, faid by Ptolemy to have dwelled in the vicinity 
of the Chomari. 

COMIDAVA, atown of Dacia, according to Ptolemy. 

COMILLAH, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in 
the province of Bengal; 160 miles E. N. E. of Calcutta, 
and 176 E.S.E. of Moorfhedabad. N. lat. 23° 25’. E. 
long. 91° 15’. 

COMIN and Comixot, two fmall iflands im the 
Mediterranean, lying between Malta and Gofa or Gozo; 
the former fuppofed to be the Hepheftia, or ifle of Vulcan 
of the ancients. They were formerly uninhabited; but by 
the care of Vingnacourt, a fort having been built upon 
each of them for their fafety, they have been fince partly 
inhabited, and that of Comin, which is about 4 or 5 milcs 
in circuit, breeds a large quantity of cattle. See Maura. 

COMINES, a town of Flanders, fituated on the .Lis, 
which divides it into two parts ; formerly a confiderable place, 
but reduced by war and various accidents; 25 miles S. of 
Bruges, and 7 N. of Lille. 

COMINGE, in Miliary Language, a fhell of uncommon 
magnitude, which takes its name from the perfon who in- 
vented it. 

COMING-TO, in Sea Language, denotes the approach 
of a fhip’s head to the direction of the wind. 

COMINIUM, in Ancient Geography, atown of Italy in 
Samnium, which did not fubfiit in the time of Pliny. 

COMIOLA, in Botany, a name given by fome of the 
old Roman authors, to the plant commonly called Lurzoxa, 
or dyers’ weed. 

COMITATU commifi, in Law, a writ or commiffion, 
by which a fheriff is authorifed to take upon him the charge 
of the county. 

Comiratu et caflro commiffo, a writ by which the charge 
of acounty, together with the keeping of a caltle, is com- 
mitted to the theriff. 

COMI. 
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COMITATUS, in Law, a county. Ingulphus tells 
us, that England was firft divided into counties by king 
Alfred; and the counties into hundreds, and thefe again 
into tythings; and Fortefcue writes, that regnum Anglie 
per comitatus, ut regnum Francie per ballivatus, diflinguitur. 
Sometimes it is taken for a territory or jurifdiction of a 
particular place; asin Mat. Paris, anno £234. See County. 

'  Comitarus pofe. See Posse. 
, COMITTA, an aflembly of the Roman people, either in 
the Comitium, or Campus Martius, i.e. Field of Mars ; 
meeting for the eletion of magiltrates, or for confulting on 
the important affairs of the republic. 

The word comes from the verb coco, or comeo, to go 
together. 

There were certain days fixed for thefe affemblies, called 
dies comitiales ; marked with a C in the calendar of Julius 
Cefar. Comitial affemblies, held for the election of confuls, 
were called con/ular comitia: in like manner, the other comitia 
took names from the officer to be created; whether a tribune, 
a pontiff, edile, or the like. 

There were three kinds of thefe camitia, viz. curiata, cen- 
turiata, and tributa; {o diftinguifhed from the manner wherein 
the people voted, and gave their fuffrages, viz. by curiz or 
parifhes, tribes, or centuries. 

The power of calling thefe affemblies pertained to mott 
of the chief magiftrates, and fometimes to the fovereign 
pontiff. 

Authors make the difference between comitia and concilia, 
to conf{t in this ; that in the former the whole people were 
called together, in the latter only a part. 

Comiria curiata. Romulus inttituted the comitia cu- 
riata, or the public affemblies of the people, called to vote 
in their feveral curie: and it is agreed by all that the 
matters {ubjeéted to their decifion, were the choice of all the 
magiftrates, and the right of making laws, war, and peace : 
an ample jurifdiétion, comprehending the moft important 
articles of government, yet not wholly abfolute, according 
to Dionyfius, unlefs the fenate concurred with them. This 
method of tranfacting all the greater affairs by the people, 
affembled in their curiz, after it had fubfitted through five 
fucceflive reigns, was found to be inconvenient. 

Servius Tullius, the fixth king of Rome, in order to 
correé&t the inconvenience of the comitia curiata, inttituted 
a new divifion of the people into fix clafles, according to 
a cenfus, or valuation of their eftates; whence proceed 
the comitia centuriata: then he fubdivided thefe claffes into 
one hundred and ninety-three centuries, and contrived to 
throw a majority of thefe centuries, that is, ninety-eight 
of them, into the firft clafs of the richeft citizens. By 
which regulation, though every man voted now in his 
century, as before, in his curia; yet, as all matters were 
decided by a majority of the centuries, fo the balance of 
power was wholly transferred into the hands of the rich ; 
and the poorer fort deprived of their former weight and in- 
fluence in the affairs of ftate: which wife inftitution was ever 
after obferved, through all fucceeding ages, in the elections 
of the principal magiftrates, and the determination of all the 
principal tranfaétions of the republic. 

COMITIAL days, Paulus Manutius is of opinion, that 
there were certain days on which the Roman fenate might 
regularly be aflembled ; and others on which it could not : 
and that thefe laft were called comitial days, and marked 
under that name in the calendars, as days wholly dettined, 
and fet apart by law, forthe affemblies of the people. But 
Sigonius contends, that the fenate might meet on any of 
thofe days, unlefs when the people were a€tually affembled, 
and tranfacting bufinefs on them; and confequently that 
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the title of comitial denoted fuch days only, on which the 
people might be legally aflembled, not {uch on which they 
were of courfe to be aflembled. Middlet. of Rom. Senat. 
p- 138, feq. 

The truth of the matter feems to be this, that though 
the days called comitial were regularly deftined: to the 
affemblies of the people, yet the fenate alfo might not only 
be convened on the fame, after the popular aflemblies were 
diffolved; but had the power likewife, whenever they found 
it expedient, to fuperfede and poftpone the affemblies of the 
people to another day; and, by a particular decree, to 
authorife their own meetings upon them, for the difpatch of 
fome important affair therein {pecified. 

COMITIALIS morbus, in Medicine, an ancient term for 
the epilepfy, or falling ficknefs; fo called. becaufe if any 
perfon was feized with itin the Roman comitia, the affembly 
was immediately diflolved; this being efleemed an unlucky 
omen; or, rather, becaufe thofe liable to it were chiefly 
feized in the comitia, or great affemblies. See Epizersy. 

COMITIUM, the place where the comitia were ordina- 
rily held, which was a large hall in the Roman Forum: it 
was a long time open at top; on which account the aflem- 
blies were often interrupted by bad weather: it was firft co- 
vered over in the time of the fecond Punic war. See 
Forum. 

Rofinus obferves, that the confuls and tribunes were not 
created in the comitium, but in the Campus Martius. 

It was in this place that the roltra were placed. See 
Comirta. 

COMITLAN, in Geography, a town of North Ame- 
rica, in Mexico, and province of Chiapa. 

COMITOLO, Paut, in Biography, one of the ableft 
of the fociety of Jefuits, acquired great reputation by his 
inftructions in morality and theology at the commencement 
of the feventeenth century, He died in 1626, at the age 
of eighty years. His publications are ‘* Catena illvfrium 
authorum in Librum Job,’ tranflated from the Greek into 
the Latin language ;— ‘‘Concilia feu refponfa moralia :”? 
* DoGrina de contra&tu univerfo.’? Nouv. Di&. Hift. 

COMMA, in Grammar, a point, or charaéter, formed 
thus [,]; ferving to mark a fhort ftop, or paufe; and to 
divide the members of a period. 

The word is formed of xoriw, feco, I cut. 

It is very difficult to fix the precife ufe of the comma ; 
different authors define and ufe it differently: the ordinary 
doGrize is, that the comma ferves to diftinguifh nouns, 
verbs, adverbs, and the feveral parts of a period that are not 
neceflarily joined together. But this conveys no clear, pre- 
cife idea; for what is it to diftinguifh the parts of a period 
not neceffarily joined together? F. Buffier has carried the 
doGtrine of the comma farther: according to him, the 
comma ferves to diftinguifh thofe members of a period, in 
each whereof is a verb, and the nominative cafe of the verb, 
Thus, “ ‘That fo many people are pleafed with triffes is owing 
to a weaknefs of mind, which makes them love things tafy 
to be comprehended.” 

Befides this, the comma is ufed to diftinguifh, in the 
fame member of a period, feveral nouns fubitantives, or 
nouns adjectives, or verbs, not united by a conjunétion, 
Thus, ‘¢ Virtue, wit, knowledge, are the chief advantages 
of a man:” or, **A man never becomes learned without 
ftudying conftantly, methodically, with a juft application, 
&cs7? 

If thofe words be united in the fame phrafe by a conjunc- 
tion, the comma is omitted: thus, “ The imagination and 
the judgment do not always agree.’”? The comma may alfa 
be omitted between the aris that are very fhort, efpecially 
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if they depend upon the fame regimen, and are united by a 
canjunétion: thus, ** Alexander conquered Afia and elta- 
blifhed the monarchy of the Greeks.” 

The ingenious author of the tract ** De Ratione Interpun- 
gendi,” printed with Voffius’s Element. Rihetor. Lond. 
17245 lays down the ule of a comma to be, to diftinguith 
the fimple members of a period, or fentence; i. e. fuch as 
only confilt of one fubjzs&, and one definite verb. Thus 
Cicero, ‘* Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus ego 
incredibiliter delector, que nec ulla impediuntur fene€vte, 
See 


& mihi ad fapientis vitam proxime accedere videntur.” 
SENTENCE. 

But this rule does not go throrghont; the fame author 
inilanciag many particular cafes, not included herein, where 
yet the comma is advifable. 

Sometimes, e. gr. a propefition includes another, which 
may be called partitive, as being only a part of the entire 
phrafe ; in which cafe, the two are to be divided from each 
ether by commas. Thus, ‘* He always fays, as he tells us, 
the fineft things in the world.” 

The points, or paufes in difcourfe, it is obferved, are ina 
kind of mufical proportion : the comma flops the reader’s 
voiee while he may privately tell one; the femicolon, 
two; the colon, three; and the period, or full-ftop, four. 
Others make the ftop at the colon four: and the period fix. 
Profeffor Ward obferves, that the fufpenfion of the voice 
fhould be twice as long for a comma, as between words 
feparated by no, mark of diltin@ion; thrice for the femi- 
colon ; and fo in the fame proportion. Bifhop Lowth 
affigns to the period a paufein duration double to the colon: 
to the colon, double of the femi-colon; and to the femi- 
colon, double of the comma: fo that they are in the fame 
proportion to one another as the femibreve, the minim, the 
crotchet, and the quaver in mufic. But whatever be the 
duration of the feveral paufes, the proportion between 
them would be ever invariable, if the do@rine of pun@tua- 
tion were exa&t. Introd. to Englifh Grammar, ed. 1772. 
P- 197. 

The ancients only made ufe of two kinds of points, or 
paufes, ina period ; the larger they call members, the Greeks 
cola, marked thus [:]; the {maller inci/a, the Greeks com- 
mata, thus [, ]. 

The moderns, refining on their predeceffors, have fubdi- 
vided the firft into a colon, and femi-colon ; fome fay, with- 
out any good foundation in nature ; though others maintain 
the ufefulnefs of the divifion. 

As the member, or colon, divides the period into two parts, 
each containing a fenfe, though that imperfe@: thus, * An- 
tequam derepublica, patres confcripti, dicam ea que dicenda 
hoc tempore arbitror ;?? where the fenfe does not reft, nor 
is the period or fentence perfe&t, without the addition of 
““exponam vobis breviter & profectionis & reverfionis 
mez :’’ the comma fubdivides each member into intermediate 
divitions, which, of themfelves, have no precife meaning at 
all: vw. gr. ‘* Nihil eft, mihi crede, virtute formofius, nihil 
pulchrius, nihil amabilius.”’ 

Frequent commas, as on other occafions they promote 
perfpicuity and diflinétnefs, and cafe the reader, both in the 
rehearfal and comprehenfion of his author ; fo, in oratory, 
are of efpecial ufe and effect ; particularly where an adverfa- 
ry is to be clofely and pointedly attacked, upbraided, re- 
prehended, wounded, &c. Witnefs that of Cicero againit 
Verres : ** Non enim nos color ifte fervilis, non pilofe genz, 
non dentes putridi deceperunt: ocnli, fupercilia, frons, 
yultus denique totus, qui fermo quidam tacitus mentis eft, 
hic in fraudem, homines‘impulit: hic, eos, quibus erat 
ignotus, decepic, fefellit, in fraudem induxit : pauci tua iita 
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lutulenta vitia novimus ; pauci tarditatem ingenii, ftuporem, 
debilitetemque lingue,” &c. On the ufe of commas, fee 
Murray’s Englifh Grammar, ed. 8. p. 224, &c. : 

Comma, in Mufic. By this term, theorette writers on 
mufic have denominated feveral different fmall intervals in 
the mufical feale, which makes it neceflary that we fhould 
here enter rather minutely into the fubje@t. We fhall begin 
with that very effential interval in almoit ail mufical calcula- 
tions which is for the moft part implied by the word comma 
without further addition, otherwife the 

Comma Major, Greater Syntonic or Elementary of vas 
rious writers, being alfo the /chi/m or /chi/ma of Des Cartes, 
Holder, and others. This interval feems firlt to have been 
noticed by the Greek writers, as the quantity by which 
the mejor tone T (8) exceeds the minor tone ¢ {,;%) 3 
its ratio is $2 and its value in the common or Briggs’s 
logarithms is .9946049.6811, or when reckoned down- 
wards .c053950,3189; and in the logarithms of Euler 
.0179203 this lalt being, in faét, its decimal value, com- 
pared with the o@ave = 1. This comma is ufually marked 
C, and is equal to 11.0078631 times the /chifma (=) = to 
73-55198 times the lefler fra€tion (f) = to 1400.0913 
times the minute (m), and = to =4~ of the oftave nearly. 

It is equal to the fum of 11 fchifmas and a minute, 
(11 = -+m), or of a minor comma and a fchifma: it alfo 
refults as the difference or remainder, after fubtraCting the 
following intervals from each other, viz. a {chifma from a diaf- 
chifma, a minor comma from an enharmonic diefis, a femitone 
minor from a femitone medius, a femitone medius from an 
apotome, (here obferving that 32$3 is the apotome and not 
2421, erroneoufly printed in our article), an enharmonic 
dielis from a femitone minimum, a limma from a femitone 
major, a femitone major from a femitone maximum, a femitone 
fubminimum from a femitone minor, &c. The comma major 
is equal to the following additions of intervals, in triples, viz. 
two fchifmas, a medius refidual and a major refidual; three 
{chifmas, a minor refidual and a major refidual ; five fchifmas, 
a leffer fra@ion and a major refidual; ten fchifmas, a leffer 
fraction and a greater fraétion; ten fchifmas, three leffer 
fractions and a medius fraétion, &c. See thefe feveral 
articles. 

The curious, and thofe concerned in thefe kinds of calcula. 
tions, will find a great variety of other relations, in which 
thecomma major {tands, to the mufical intervals, both great 
and {mall, in the elaborate manufcript treatifes on mufic by 


. 


the late Marmaduke Overend, organift of Ifleworth, and by - 


the late Dr. Boyce, which Dr. Callcott lately prefented to 
the library of the Royal Inftitution in Albemarleeftreet, after 
kindly permitting the writer of this article to perufe and ex- 
tract from them for the ufe of this work. The ratio of 
the maior comma may be refolved into the component 
primes 373:3:33, and then, according to the method of 
Mr. Farey in the Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxvii. p. 193, 
(fee our articles Mufical Primes, and Tuneable INTERVALS) 
can be refolved into fators 3, 3,3,3 or two fifths (V) reverfed, 
a fourth (IV) and a major fixth (VI); whence it appears, that 
the interval of a major comma can be tuned on an initrument, 
having a fufficient number of ttrings or pipes, by tuning two 
fifths downwards in fucceffion, and thence upwards a major 
fixth, and a minor fourth in fucceflion, or VI + 4 —2V; 
where it is obfervable, that two Vths might have been 
tuned upwards, and a V and 4th downwards, which would 
alfo produce the interval of a major comma, but above the 
firft or key note, inftead of ée/ow it, as in the firlt cafe, 
where VI + 4 — 2 V is a negative quantity, as well as all 
the following. The fraGtion 3237333, does not at firit 
appear capable of divifion into any ether tuneable raticts 

than 
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than the above: but, if we multiply the fame by 4, it will 
then be refolvable into the factors 3, 3, 4,3, 32, and may be 
tuned thus, 2 VI — III —2V; or multiplying by 3, we 
can obtain 2 fourths — V — 3; or if by 4, wecan get 
2 fourths -- III — 2 V; if by = x 2%, we may get 
3 fourths — 6 — Vs and if by % x <£ we fhall have 
2 fourths — III — 2thirds: and thus, we have fix methods 
of exaétly tuning a major comma, either above or below any 
given note, by help of perfect intervals only, 

The method above explained, of analyfing mufical ratios 
or intervals, and expreffing them in different ways, by the 
ufe of tuneable intervals only, is calculated to inftruét the 
muical fludent, inthe curious and important relations which 
the feveral concordant intervals bear to each other: hence we 
fee, for inftance, that if in any chant, or paflage ina melody, 
to be performcd by voices, by violins, or other perfeé& inftru- 
ments, any one of the above fix fucceflions of notes were to 
occur, and the intervals were all to be performed perfed, 
or without temperament in the. melody, the conclufion 
would not bein the key-note, or that fet out from, but 
a comma different in pitch, which property of the mufical 
{eale is called civergency of tune ; fee that article. 

It is obfervable, that all of the above fix expreffions or 
paflages in melody, which diverge a comma, contain two 
Jifths or two fourths, each moving the fame way, and to 
which the divergency feems attributable, when the fame is 
not counteracted by a proper fucceffion of other intervals. 
Mr. Maxwell in his ** Reformed or Complete Diatonic Scales 
forthe Organ and Violin,”’ &c. in his ‘*Effay on Tune,” (and 
fo does Overend inshis manufcripts) propofes to mark the 
rife of a comma by the acute accent (’), and the fall of the 
fame by the grave accent (‘), and that when either of thefe 
are required to be taken off, this mark (°) is to be ufed, in 
the writing of mufic, in the fame way as the mufical mark 
is ufed, to take off or deftroy the effect of a y or by 
which has gone before, either accidentally, or in the figna- 
ture of the ftaff. Mr. Maxwell fhews, how a violin per- 
former may practically tune a comma upon his inftrument, in 
a variety of ways. 


Modern writers on the temperament of the mufical fale, 
ufually refer their temperaments, or {mall corrections, to 
be applied to the concords, to this major comma as a unit 
or ftandard, on which account we fhall prefent our read- 
ers with fome further particulars relating to this {mall 
interval of the feale. Dr. Robert Smith, in his “ Har- 
monics,’? Lemma to the gth propofition, cor. 4, has de- 
monttrated, that if any part or parts of a comma c, de- 
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noted bye, be the interval of imperfect unifons (or tem- 


perament), the ratios of the times of their fingle vibrations 
will be 161 p — q to 161 p +, extremely near: for ex- 
ample, if we want a finite or approximate ratio fora 3 of a 
164 X4—1 
TOL 4) 4k 


comma, we have g = I, p= 4, and 


643 


is the ratio, the complement arithmetical of its loga- 


4 
rithm being 13487, which is true to the Jaft of 7 places of 


nash 6 _ 2 
figures : in like manner, aula tlie ra o Aba or ig 
161 x 3 REE 484 242 
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the ratio anfwering to 3c, a /, which is alfo true to 


the laft of 7 places in the logarithm, and is fufficiently 


accurate for all purpofes: but it muft be noticed that thefe 
are not compofed of mufical primes. 
It may be of ufe here to enquire, what proportion the 


: ; 80 ; i 
major comma, or ratio of 3? bears to the hemitone or ratio 
t 


of =; for which purpofe we have the logarithm of the lat- 
280287 
53950 
= 5.195282, the number of major commas in one hemi- 
tone (or H) very. nearly : and as it may be ufeful on many 
occafions for the ftadent to know, how many major commas 
make up any interval, we have fubjoined a {hort table, 
fhewing very exa€tly how many major commas make up the 
different concords within the octave, and alfo fome of the 
{maller difcords, 


ter divided by the logarithm of the former, or 


Intervals.|Ratios.| N°. of Commas. 
vit | £ | 55.797636 
VI 4, 41.120938 
6th. s 37-834808 
Vv 2 32.639526 
4th, 2 23.158110 

Il 4 17.962828 | 
rd. 3 14.076696 
II & 9.481414 
IT = oe 8.481414 
2nd. oes 5+195282 
comma go 1.000000 
+ 0.000000 
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From the above table it appears, that the o&tave, whofe 
ratio is 3, contains fomething more than 553 major commas, 
the VI. a little more than 41 commas, &c. We fhall next 
confider the 

Comma Minor, or Lefer, of Rameau, Overend, &c., 
being alfo the apotome minor of Salomon de Caus, Boetius, 
&c. the diafchi/ma of Euler, and the major diefis of Max- 
well. This interval feems firft to have been noticed by the 
Greek writers, as the quantity by which two /emitones ma=: 

¢ i 
jor2s (2 x 2) exceeded the fone major T ( : ) . Its 
16, > 10 9 
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2048” 
-9950950,7525, which reckoned downwards, by its arith~ 
metical complement, is .0049049,2475; and its value in 
Euler’s logarithms is .o16295, being that decimal part of 
an oftave. The minor comma is marked by Overend, Dr. 
Boyce, Dr. Callcott, and others, with a dathed c, (c), fimi- 
lar to the mark for f{cruple in apothecaries weight, but 
reverfed. (See “Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxviii.) 
It is equal to 10.007863 times the fchifma (=) = to 
-909170 times, or nearly }°ths of the major comma. It 
is equal to the fum of ten {chifmas and one minute (10 © 
+m). And it refults as the difference when a fchifma ia 
taken from a major comma, a diafchifma from two major 
commas, two major commas from a femitone minimum, a ma- 
jor comma from an enharmonic diefis, a femitone minor from 
a limma, an apotome from a femitone maximum, a femitone 
minimum frem two enharmonic diefes, a femitone medius 
from a femitone major, aleffér fration from a prifma, two 


{chifmas 


ratio is and its value in Briggs’s logarithms 
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fhifmas from a diafchifma, a hyperoche from a femitone fub- 
minimus, two femitones medii from a tone major, &c. The 
comma minor is equal to the following additions of intervals 
in triples, viz. a {chif{ma, a major refidual and a medius reli- 
duals two {chifmas, a major refidual and a minor refidual ; 
four {chifmas, a major refidual and a leffer fra€tion ; fix fehif- 
mas, a greater fra€tion and a medius refidual ; nine fchif{mas, 
a greatcr fraction and a lefler fraCtion ; nine fchifmas, a me- 
dius fra@ion and two lefler fractions, &c. (See Overend’s 
MS. before quoted.) 

The ratio of this interval is compofed of thefe primes, 


o4e? 
~ > , which refolved.as fhewn above, give *4ths — V —~ 
*1II, and 34ths — *1II — 3, as different methods of prac- 
tically tuning the minor comma upon an organ, piano- 
forte, &c. 

Comma Maximum, of Pythagoras, Boetius, &c. or an- 
524,285 


cient comma; this interval, whole ratio is = = 
531441 
I2 © + m,is now called the Diascuisma ; fee that article. 

Comma, Greater, has erroneoufly been applied by fome 
12 nical, ss Q 
a = 212 + 2m, which is the LExharmonic 
13 
Diests; fee that article. 

Comma Minimum, according to fome former writers, ex- 
32768 
32805 
Scaisma; fee that article. 

Comma, Ancient, according to Galileo, had a ratio of 
625 
648 
nimus, which fee. 


: : : 220- . 
Comma of Philolaus, is the ratio of <2, intended as 


to the ratio 


—_— FF 


= ay 


which is now called the 


prefles the ratio 


= 322 + 32m, which is now called the Semirone Mi- 


~) 
an approximation for 4th part of a tone major, but which 
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it exceeds ccnfiderably; befides, the fra&tion ae 


is not 


compofed of the {mall or mutical primes 2, 3, and 5, and 
cannot therefore be admitted into mufical computations. 
Comma of Boetius, according to Glareanus, alfo of D. 


Sy 


Nicola was ith part of the tone maior, or 11 
ov P J 


a ae m, whereof 5 made their femitone majus or 


apotome, and 4 made their femitone minus or limmas: 
this interval was anciently fuppofed by fome to be the 
fame with the modera diafchifma (12 2 + m), but from 


which it differs, 4s 


half a fchifma. 
The ancients mention another comma, £ of the tone minor, 


5 vs : f+m (See Dr. Callcott’s * Mufical 


aT of 477702 X Zy or nearly 


ori > 
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Grammar,” pages 119 and 49. 
Comma, 4rtificial, of Nicholas Mercator, is the <4 part of 


2 12 x 
the oGiave, or rr E+ = fm. (See 
5) 53 

tor’s * Temperament of the Mufical Scale’’). 

Comma of Merfennus. According to Holder’s “ Trea- 
tife on Harmony,” page i104, Merfennus divided the o€tave 
into about 584 parts, and called one of thefe a comma. 


Komma of Galileo. eee 


Merca- 


————, called a 


“he interval 
The : 524289 
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comma in the writings of this author, was intended to have 
524288 


been the diafchifma or , as Mr. Overend has fhewn, 


31 
vol. i. p. 140, of his MS. before referred tos the error ori- 
ginated in an erroneous multiplication, in the fecond figure 
of Galileo’s numerator, by which it was rendered unfit for 
the mufical feale. (See fir John Hawkins Hift. Muof. 
vol, i. p. 321.) 


Comma and half of Galilee, has a ratio oo =e 
4 


+ 3 m, which is the SEMITONE minimum ; fee that article. 
Comma and half of Rameau. This interval refults frona 
the addition of a major comma and a major refidual, and is 
alfo the difference between a femitone fubminimus and a hy- 
1990625 
*9917338,2179 and Euler’s log. 0.027456 


; its common logarithm is 


iz7=— f 
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peroche; its ratio is 


+ 2m. The component primes of this ratio are = 
: 2 


Whence it appears, from the procefs before explained, that 
— ‘III, or five minor thirds upwards, and four major 
thirds downwards, furnifh a practical method of tuning 
this interval above any note, and the reverfe of this procefs 
or ‘I1I] — °3 would tune the fame below any given note, 

Comma, Semi. See-Sem1-Comma. 

Comma Redundant, or Juperfluous, ar deficient, or dimi= 
nifked; thele terms are applied to fuch intervals, whether 
concords or difcords, as exceed or fall fhort of the true 
ratio of that interval by a major comma, as a comma re- 
dundant fifth, a comma deficient third, &c. Sometimes 
the term comma is omitted in naming thefe intervals, as a 
redundant fifth, a deficient third, &c. See Firru,T urn, &c. 

COMMAGENE, or Comacene, Kamajh, in Ancient 
Geography, a country of Syria, bounded on the weft by mount 
Amanus, on the north by part of mount Taurus, on the eait 
wathed by the Euphrates; and with regard to its fouthern 
boundaries, it is uncertain whether it is contiguous to 
Seleucia, Cyrrheftica, or both. It is near the north corner 
of Syria. ‘This country is mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, and Ammianus Marcellinus, but they affign to it 
different extents. Its chief cities were Samofata upon the 
Euphrates, its capital, Antiochia ad Taurum, Germanicia, 
Singa, Chaonia, and feveral other cities, once of great 
note, but long fince utterly deftroyed. In the time of An- 
tiochus the Great, Commagene was fubje&t to the Syrians, 
and left to him by the treaty of peace which he concluded 
with Rome, after the famous battle of Magnefia; and 
hence it is probable, that it was feized by fome of the 
princes of the Seleucian family, during their inteftine wars, 
as no mention of the kings of Commagene occurs till the 
time of Pompey, and the names of thofe, who afterwards 
reigned there, are altogether Syrian. The firft that is men- 
tioned is Antiochus, who joined with Darius king of Media, 
in oppoling the entrance of Pompey into Syria, after the 
defeat of Tigranes; but, being overcome in battle, he fub- 
mitted to the conqueror, and was not only confirmed in his 
kingdom, but rewarded with part of Mefopotamia. In the 
civil war between Caefar and Pompey, he fent large fuppiies 
to the latter. Antiochus having been put to death by order 
of Augultus, for the affaffination of the Roman ambaffa- 
dor, was fucceeded by Mithridates, on whom Auguftus 
beftowed the kingdom of Commagene, in recompence of 
his fervices during the war with Antony and Cleopatra. 
Upon the death of Mithridates, Antiochus I]., the fon of 


Antiochus I., was permitted by Auguttus to take roe 
ion 
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fiot of the kingdom. This prince died in the reign of 
Tiberius ; and Commagene became a Roman province, and 
at the requelt of the nobles, it was governed by a pretor, 
But Caligula reftored the kingdom to ‘Antiochus IIL, the 
fon of Antiochus IIJ., adding to it the maritime parts of 
Cilicia. He was fucceeded by his fon Antiochus IV., fur- 
named Epiphanes, who diltinguifhed himfelf under Velpa- 
fian ia his war with the Jews, and particularly at the fiege 
of Jerufalem. Wefpafian, however, having reduced Com- 
magene to the form of a Roman province, would not allow 
any of the fons of Antiochus to fucceed him. This conn- 
try was afterwards made part of the province called Auguf- 
tophratenfis, or as Ammianus has it, Euphratenfis, and was 
commonly known by the name of Enphratenfia. 

COMMAND, in French Commandement, in Military 
Language ; the a& or a&tion of him who commands ; a thing 
commanded ; the right of commanding and making one’s 
felf obeyed. The movements of a battalion at exercife, are 
performed by the words which the major or commanding 
officer pronounces. Hence, the word of command is a phrafe 
in common ufe among military people. 

Commanp denotes alfo authority. Every command 
falls to the eldett officer in the fame circumftances, whe- 
ther he belong to the horfe dragoons, artillery, engi- 
neers, foot, or marines. In our fervice when the com- 
miffions of two officers are of the fame date, a retrofpec- 
tion of former commiffions takes place, or length of fervice 
is examined into, and the difpute, if any arifes, is de- 
termined according to precedents, and the rules of war. 

Commanp, in the Royal Navy, implies the rank or 
power of an officer, who has the management of a fhip of 
war of any kind under twenty guns. He ranks with a 
major in the army. 

COMMANDANT, or Commanper, the perfon who 
commands an army, a brigade, a garrifon, a fort, cattle, 
regiment, company, &c. 

COMMANDE, a rope made ufe of for boats and pon- 
toons. 

COMMANDER, is a name given to a large wooden 
mallet ufed in a fhip. 

COMMANDERY. See Commannry. 

COMMAND in front, in Fortification, a height, or an 
eminence, which is dire€tly oppofite to, or faces the work, 
that it commands. 

CommanpD in rear, an eminence or a height, which is 
dire€tty behind the work that it commands. 

Command in flank, or by enfilade, a height or an 
eminence on the flank, or prolongation of any part of a 
work, which it fees and looks along. 

COMMANDEMENT, fr. A commanding ground, 
an eminence or elevation, which overlooks a pott or {trong 
place. ‘There are three forts of commandemens; namely the 
commandement in front, which faces a work, and batters 
or fires on it in front; the commandement en revers, or in 
reverfe, which is behind a work or place, and fires on 
its rear either direGtly or obliquely; and the commandement 
de courtine or in enfilade, which is on the flank of a work, 
and fires along the whole extent of a reétilinear part of 
it. Nine feet in perpendicular height, conftitute a fimple 
command or commandement ; 18 feet a double one; 27 feet 
a triple one ; and fo on. ; 

ComMANDEMENT, Order of, among the officers of mfantry 
and cavalry, In France it was cuftomary ina place of war, 
and every inclofed city, for the officers of infantry to have 
the command over thofe of the cavalry, and on the other 
hand to be commanded by them in the open field. 

' COMMANDEUR, Ir. The commander of an order 
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of knights. In fome orders of chivalry it is the titles 
which a profefled knight takes the moment he pronounces 
the vows, that fubjected him to celibacy without his 
ceafing on that account to be military. There are, how- 
ever, in Spain orders of chivalry, that do not require celi- 
bacy on the part of the commanders. 

Commanpeur, in Ornithology, the French name of 
Oriolus Phoeniceus, which fee. 

COMMANDINUS, Freperick, in Biography, was born 
at Urbino, in Italy. 1509. He was defcended trom a noble 
family, and celebrated for his great claffical learning, and 
for his extenfive acquaintance with the mathematical fcien- 
ces; He was patronized by Francis Moria, duke of Urbino, 
and by his liberality enabled to publifh tranflations of 
various parts of the works of Archimedes: the Conics of 
Apollonius; the Elements of Euclid, and many other 
works of high reputation. He was alfo author of a book 
entitl-d, ‘* De Centro Gravitatis Solidorum.”? Bologn. 
1565; and of another entitled, ‘‘ Horologiorum Defcriptio”’ 
Rome, 1562. He died in 15753 a funeral oration was 
delivered in his praife, by Antonio Toroneo. Gen. Biog. 

COMMANDMENT, ina Legal Senfe, has various 
ufes : as, Commandment of the king, when on his own mere 
motion, and from his own mouth, he cafts a man into prifon. 

Commandment of the juflices, is either abfolute or ordinary ; 
abjolute, as when, on their own authority, and their own 
ditcretion, they commit a man for contempt, &c. to prifon, 
as a punifhment. Ordinary, as when they commit him 
rather for fafe cufady, than punifhment.—A man committed 
by an ordinary commandment is repleviable. Perfons 
committed to prifon by the fpecial command of the king 
were not formerly bailable by the court of king’s bench; 
but at this day, the law is otherwife. 2. Hawk. P.C. 
Co He § 36. 

ComMANDMENT, is alfo ufed for the offence of him who 
direéts or wills another to tranfgrefs the law; as by murder, 
theft, and the like. See AccrEssory. 

He that commandeth any one to do an unlawful a&, is 
acceflory to it and all the confequences, if it be executed 
in the fame manner as commanded: but if the commander 
revoke the command; or if the execution varies from it, or 
in the nature of the offence; in fuch cafe he will not be 
acceffory. 3 Inft..51, 57. 2 Inft. 182. 

In another fenfe of this word, magiftrates may command 
others to affilt them in the execution of their offices, for the 
doing of juttice ; and fo may a juftice of peace, to fupprefs 
riots, apprehend felons; or any officer to keep the king’s 
peace, &c. Bro. 3. ; 

A mafter may command his fervant to drive another” 
man’s cattle out of his ground, to enter into lands, to 
feize goods, to diftrain for rent, or to do other things ; 
if the thing be not atrefpafs to others. The command- 
ment of a thing is good; where he that commands hath 
power to do it; and a verbal command is in mott cafes 
fufficient ; unlefsit be, where it is given by a corporation, 
or when a fheriff’s warrant is to a bailiff to arreft, &cy 
Bro. 288. Dyer, 202. 

In trefpafs, &c. the mafter fhall be accountable for the 
act of the fervant done by his command; but fervants hall 
not be excufed for committing any crime, when they a& 
by command of their mafter, who have no authority to 
give fuch commands. The commands of infants and feme 
coverts are void; but in forcible entries, &c. an infant or 
feme covert may be guilty in refpe& of actual violence done 
by them in perfon, 

ComMANDMENTS, Jen. See DEcALoGueE. 

COMMANDRY, or Commanpery, akind of benefice, 

ar 
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er fixed revenue belonging toa military order, and con- 
ferred on ancient knights, who had: done confiderable fer- 
vice to the order. 

There are fri, or regular commandries, obtained in order, 
and by merit: there are others of grace or favour, conferred 
at the pleafure of the grand mafter. 

There are alfo commandries for the religious in the orders 
of St. Bernard and St. Antony.—The kings of France have 
converted feveral of the hofpitals for lepers into command- 
ries of the order of St. Lazarus. 

The commardries of Malta are of different kinds; foras 
the order confitts of knights, chaplains, and brother fer- 
vitors, there are peculiar commandries, or revenues, attach- 
ed to each. 

The knight to whom one of thefe benefices or com- 
mandries is given, is called commander: which agrees 
pretty nearly with the prepofius fet over the monks in 
places at a diftance from the monattery, whofe adminiftra- 
tion was called ofedientia : becaufe depending entirely on 
the abbot who gave him his commiffion. Thus it is with 
the fimple commanders of Malta, who are rather farmers 
of the order than beneficiaries ; paying. a certain tribute, 
or rent, called refponfio, to the common treafure of the 
ordér. 

The commandries belonging to the priory of St. John 
of Jerufalem in England, confifting of manors, Jands, &e. 
fuch was that of New Eagle in Lincolnfhire, Sclbach in 
Pembrokefhire, and Shengay in Cembridgehhire, were given 
to Henry VIII. by ftatute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 20.; fo that 
the name of commandries only remains, the power being 
long fince extin&. 

COMMANTI, in Geography. See Commenpvo. 

COMMANIPULARIS, in Ancient Military Language, 
a Roman foldier, who could not fleep but with his own 
century, nor fight but under its ftandard. 

COMMANOES, in Geography, one of the {mall Virgin 
ifles in the Welt Indies, fituated to the N.N.E. of Tortola. 
N. lat. 18° 25’. W. long. 63°. 

COMMANTAWANA, a bay on the north coaft of 
the ifland of St. Vincent, about one mile eaft of Tarraty 

oint. 

COMMARCHIO, in Antiquity, the confines of the 
land; whence probably is derived the word marches. *“ Im- 

rimis de noftris landimeris, commarchionibus”’ Du-Cange. 

COMMARODES, in Ancient Geography, a place of 
Thrace, in the vicinity of Conttantinople. 

COMMEATUS, in Military Language, a pafsport or per- 
miffion granted to a Roman foldier to abfent himfelf from 
the army:for a fixed or limited time. The fame name was 
alfo given to foldiers’ provifions and their efcorts. 

COMMELIN, Joun, a dittinguifhed botanift, was 
born at. Amfterdam, July 23, 1629. He fucceeded his 
father as one of the magiftrates of the city, and while hold- 
ing this office, was very active in forming a new botanical 
garden; the ground occupied by the old gardenhaving been 
taken into the city. The fecond and third volumes of the 
« Hortus Indicus Malabaricus,’? owe much of their value to 
his judicious notes and obfervations. He publifhed ‘ Caca- 
logus Plantarum indigenarum Hollandiz,” 1683, 12mo. It 
contains a lilt of 776 plants; and, in 1789, ** Catalogus 
Plantarum Horti Medici Amftelodami, pars prior.”’? Thefe 
have been frequently reprinted. While preparing to com- 
plete this work, he died at Amfterdam in. 1692. 

Comme tin, Gaspar, nephew to John Commelin. Af- 
ter taking his degree of doétor in medicine, he was appointed 
profeffor.in botany, and direétor of the garden at Amfter- 
dam, offices which he filled with diftinguifhed ability and 
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attention. He completed the work begun by his uncle, 
which he publifhed in 1701. His next production was 
« Tlora Malabarica, feu Horti Malabarici Catalogus,”’ ferv- 
ing as an index to the Hortus Malabaricus. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘“ Praludia Anatomica,” 4to. 1703; and the 
fame year, ‘¢ Preludia Botanica,” with figures for the bene- 
fit of ftudents in thofe arts. In 1715, he publifhed, 
« Icones Plantarum, prefertim ex Indiis Colle¢tarum, ”* 
4to.; and, in 1718, ‘¢ Botanographia Malabarica, a Nomi- 
num Barbarifmis reftituta,” Lugdusi Bat. folio. All ufe- 
ful to ftudents in botany, but ferving rather to fhew the 
great induftry, than the genius of the writer. Haller. Bib. 
Botan. Eloy. D:&. Hitt. 

COMMELINA, in Botany, (fo named by Plumier from 
the two rothers, John and Gafpar Commelin, celebrated 
Dutch botanifts.) Plum. 38. Linn. Gen. 62. Schreb. 806. 
Willd. . 104. Lam, Ill. $3. Gart. 56. Juff. 15. Vent. 2. 
152. Clafs and order, triandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. En/ate. 
Linn. Funct, Jull. Foncacee, Vert. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. common. Spathe heart-fhaped, converging, 
compreffed, very large, permanent. Cal. proper. Perianth, 
three leaved; leaves egg-fhaped, concave. Cor. Petals three, 
unguiculated, larger than the calyx, alternating with its 
leaves ; one fometimes {maller. Stam. Filaments two, three, 
or fix, awl-fhaped, reclined; anthers oblong, verfatile. Nec. 
three, often cruciform, fixed to the top of their proper 
filaments, rifing above the ftdmens. Pi/?. Germ fuperior, 
roundifh ; ftyle awl-fhaped, revolute, fiigma fimple. Peric. 
Capfule, fomewhat globular, two or three-celled; two or 
three-valved. Seeds few. 

Eq. Ch. Calyx proper, three-leaved. Petals three, une 
guiculated. Neétaries three, or their proper filaments. 

Obferv. Linnzeus confiders the fpathe as the only calyx, 
and attributes fix petals to the flower; three exterior, 
{mall, refembling a perianth, and three interior, very large, 
coloured. 


* Two petals larger ; one fmall. 


Sp. 1. C. communis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. 1. Lam. 1. 
Encyc. 598. Ill. Willd. 1. Dill. Elth. tab. 78. fig. Sg. 
Gert. tab. 15. fig. 1. Lam. Iil. tab.35. fig. 1. Koofcki, 
Kempf. Jap. 888. tab. S89. 8. C. polygama; Roth. 
Cataleét. Bot. 1. p.1. ‘* Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
ftem creeping, {mooth.’? Root annual. Stems feveral, two 
feet long, jointed, branched, leafy. Leaves alternate, nerved, 
fupported by a membranous fheath with fhort hairs at its 
edge. Flowers axillary, two or three together, on fhort 
peduncles; two of the petals blue, the third whitith green. 
Capfule egg-fhaped, flightly comprefied on each fide, fome- 
what two-edged, two-celled, two-valved; valves thin, mem- 
branous, with the longitudinal partition on their inner fide. 
Seeds two in each ceil, affixed to the valves near the infertion 
of the partition, two adhering to each valve, gibbous and 
pitted on one fide, flat and furrowed, with a longitudinal 
line on the other, truncate at the end where they are 
oppofite to each other, umbilicated. A native of North 
America, Africa, and Japan. §. differs only in having 
polygamous diandrous flowers. In all other refpects it 
exactly correfponds with C. communis, of which it appears 
to be only avariety. Willd, 2. C. africana. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
2. Mart. 2. Lam. 2. Ill. sg9. Willd. 2. Gert. tab. 15. 
fig. 3. Lam. Ill. tab. 35. fz. 3. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, 
fmooth; ftem decumbent.” Root perennial. Stems about 
a foot long, branched, fmooth. Leaves narrower, with 
ciliated or bearded fheaths, and a fmalicr one within the 
other. Flowers with two petals; yellow, unguieulated and 
roundifh, or kidney-fhaped ; the third fmall, oval, feffile, 

and 
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and of a pale colour, Cap/ule exg-thaped, two-valved, three- 
celled. Seeds in the upper ceils, two, three, or four, roundifh, 
fmooth, umbilicated; but always barren and deftitute of 
albumen; in the lower cell folitary, fertile, adnate to the 
valve on its whole length. A native of Africa. 3. C. mollis. 
Willd. 7. Lam. Tl. 600. Jacq. Collec. 3. 253. ic. rar. 293. 
** Leaves egg-fhaped, petioled, villous; ttem creeping.” 
A native of South America, 4. C. dengalenfis. Linn. Sp. 
Pl.3. Mart. 3. Lam. 3. Ill. 6or. Willd. 3. (Ephemerum 
benghalenfe repens; Pluk. Alm. 135. tab. 27. fig. 3.) 
* Leaves egg-fhaped, obtufe ; flem creeping.’”? Roof annual. 
Stems numerous, {lightly villous, flender, branched. Leaves 
from an inch to an inch and half long, edged with very 
fhort hairs, petioled above the {heath ; fheath ciliated, marked 
with lines, {potted with purple. Spathe terminal, cowled, 
fomewhat triangular, marked with lines. Peduncles within 
the fpathe, two; one flender, longer, with a fingle flower ; 
the other thicker, channelled, bearing from two to four 
flowers, on jointed inflexed pedicels. Petals blue; {maller 
one paler. Nedaries yellow. A native of Bengal and 
Cochin-china. 5. C. ereda. Linn. Sp. Pl. 4. Mart. 4. 
Lam..4. Ill. 602. Willd. 4. Dill. Elth. or. tab. 77. 
fig. 88. « Leaves ovate-lanceolate; ftem ereét, fcabrous, 
quite fimple.’? Rost perennial, fibrous. Stems a foot and 
half high, leafy. Leaves a little hirfute, but not hairy, 
except at the fheath. J/owers pale blue; f{maller petal 
very narrow, whitilh and pellucid. Caf/ules roundith, ob- 
tufely triangular, with three feeds. A native of Virginia. 


** Petals nearly equal. 


6. C. virginica. Linn. Sp. Pl. 5. Mart. 5. Lam. 5. 
Til. 603. Wild. 5. (Ephemerum phalangoides; Piuk. 
Alm. 135. tab. 174- fig. 4.) “* Leaves lanceolate, in fhort 
petioles; bearded at the edge; ftems erect.” Nearly 
allied to the preceding, and perhaps, only a variety. Root 
perennial. Stems two feet high, fimple, flightly villous. 
Leaves {cabrous on the upper furface when rubbed from the 
bafe, pubefcent underneath, narrowed near the fheath. 
Sheaths nerved, fomewhat pubefcent, ciliated at the edge 
with reddith hairs. FVoqwers blue ; the lower one ona fhort 
onto petals heart-fhaped, quite entire. A native of 

irginia. 7. C. Jongicaulis. Willd. 6. Jacq. ic. rar. 2. tab. 
294. Colle&. 3. p. 234. ‘¢ Leaves linear-lanceolate, 
feffile; fheaths ciliated ; ftemdecumbent.’? Roof perennial. 
Leaves {moothith. Pedicels in pairs, filiform, jointed. A 
mative of Caracas. 8. C. hexandra. Lam. 6. Ill. 604. 
Aubl. Guian. tab. 12. ** Flowers hexandrous, in racemes.”? 
Root perennial, Stems three feet high or more, farmentous, 
chmbing, bent at the joints. Leaves egg-fhaped, acute, 
narrowed and petioled near the fheath; fheaths half an inch 
long, ciliated. JYowers blue; filaments fhort and not vil- 
lous, as in T'radefcantia. 9. C. tudero/a. Linn. Sp. 6. Mart. 6. 
Lam.°7. Ill. 605. Willd. 8. Dill. Elth. 94. tab. 79; 
fig. go. Gert. tab. 15. fig. 2. Lam. tab. 35. fig. 2. 
* Leaves feffile, ovate lanceolate, fomewhat ciliated.’? 
Root perennial, confifting of feveral tubers fomewhat like 
thofe of ranunculus, or of common orpine (fedum tele- 
phium), joining together at the top and forming a head, 
diminithing gradually downwards, Stems a foot high, weak, 
afcending, branched at their bafe. Leaves villous underneath, 
{mooth above; fheath fmooth, {triated, reddith, fimply 
ciliated at the edge. Flowers blue, growing feveral toge- 
ther on flender peduncles. Cap/ule ovate-acuminate, fome- 
what deprefied, two-valved, three-celled; upper valvey 
divided Jpngitudinally into two cells; lower valve one-celled, 
a little concave above, convex below, clofely adnate to the 
ie seedy each of the upper cells two, tubercle wrinkled, 
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ferruginous ; in the lower cell, one, elliptical, fmoothy 
lenticularly compreffed, of a bay colour. Gert. A native 
of Mexico. 10. C. darbata. Lam, Ill. 606. « Leaves egg- 
fhaped, feffile; fheaths bearded; ftem creeping.” A 
native of the ifland of Mauritius. 11. C. longifolia. Lam. 
Ill. 607. ‘ Leaves lanceolate-linear; peduncles very long.’” 
A native of the ifland of Java. 12. C. zanonia. Linn. Sp. 
Pl.7. Mart. 7. Lam. 8. Gert. tab. 15. fig. 4. Lam. 
lil. tab. 35. fig. g. (Zanonia; Plum. Gen. 38. Tradefcantia 
zanonia; Willd. Swartz.) « Peduncles thickered; leaves 
lancevlate ; fheaths hairy at the edge; brates in_ pairs.” 
Root perennial. Stem about two feet high, cylindrical, 
jointed, fmooth, branched towards the top. Leaves four 
or five inches long, about two broad, green and fmooth 
above, flightly pubefcent underneath when young, with pur- 
ple-brown, or violet edges; fheaths whitifh-green, large. 
Flowers white; Lam. Sky-blue; Miller. Jruit berried, 
in an egg-fhaped terminal raceme: berries falfe, dark- 
purple, formed of the corolla changed into a fl-fhy fucculent 
three-lobed fubftance which compleatly enclofes the capfule; 
capfule cylindric-egg-fhaped, cruftaceous, dotted in rows, 
teftaceous, three-celled, epening at the tip into three parts. 
Seeds two, or one in each cell; in the cells which have two, 
angular, alittle wrinkled, cinereous, with a {mall pap on 
the fide covering the embryo; in the celi which has only 
one, elliptical plano-convex, a little wrinkled about the 
edge, bearing the embryo on the middle of the back. Gert. 
A native of Cayenne, in South America. 13. C. vaginata. 
Linn. Mant. 177. Mart. 8. Lam. 9. Ill.609. Willd. 9. 
‘+ Leaves linear; flowers diandrous, fheathed with an in- 
volucre.”? Roof annual. Stems afcending, numerous, fome-~ 
what feabrous. Leaves feflile, acute. Peduncles terminal 
and axillary, elongated, ending in a ftriated, lanceolate in- 
volucre, which is fo convolute as to be almoft cylindrical ; 


_calyx-leaves lanceolate, acute, coloured at the tip; petals 


oval, the length of the calyx; filaments of the netary 
four, half the length of the ftamens; neGtaries linear; fila~ 
ments of the ftamens two, bearded, fomewhat recurved, the 
length of the corolla ; anthers yellow, marked with a black 
{pot; ftyle awl-fhaped, fomewhat recurved. Found by Koenig 
in the Eaft Indies. 14. C. audiflora. Linn, Mant. 177. 
Mert. 9. Lam. io. Ill. 60g. Willd. ro.‘ Peduncels 


- capillary; leaves linear, without an involucre; flowers 


diandrous.”’ Root annual. Stem about feven inches high, 
flender, nearly ere&t, decumbent at the bafe, fomewhat fca- 
brous. Leaves feffile, acute; fheath fhort, edged with a 
few lax hairs. Peduncles for the moft part terminal, froma 
two to four together, accompanied by avery fhort braéte. 
Flowers from four to fix on each peduncle, naked, pe- 
dicelled ; calyx-leaves ovate-lanceolate, acute, lefs than the 
corolla; petals three, egg-fhaped, unequally diftributed; 
the two lower ones moft diftant; filaments of the ne@lary 
three, half the length of the ftamens, naked; ne@aries 
deltoid ; filaments of the ftamens two, bearded, declining 
at the opening of the corolla; ftyle declining. Found by 
Koenig in dry paftures of the Eaft Indies. 15. C. cyoullata. 
Linn. Mant. 176. Mart. rr. Lam. 1t. Lil. 611. Willd. 11. 
(C. nervofa; Burm. ind. 18. tab. vie The 2.) “* Leaves eggs 
fhaped; involucres cowled, turbinate.” Rodt ax2Ual. Siem. 
feven inches high, creeping at the bafe, and fenan,y Ut 
filiform roots. Leaves nerved, petioled ; fheaths wider than 
the ftem; ciliated at the edge with diftant, {preading, 
briftle-fhaped hairs; involucres terminal, truncated, many~ 
flowered, entirely coalefcent by the fide. Flowers peduncled, 
minute. A native of the Eaft Indies. 16. C. japonica. 
Thunb. in Linn, Tranf. 2.332. Mart. 12. Willd. 12, 
“* Leaves ovate-lanceolate, undulated; ftem ereA, angular, 

eG hairy, 
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hairy; flowers panicled.” Stem a foot high, furrowed, pa- 
nicled at the top. Leaves. alternate, theathing, acute, 
fmooth ; lower ones three inches long; upper ones about 
aninch. A native of Japan.. 17. C./pirata. Linn. Mant. 
II. 176. Hort. Kew. 77. (C. braéteolata; Lam.?) 
** Leaves lanceolate: flowers panicled.’ Linn. « Léaves 
lanceolate-linear, unduiated, fomewhat curled; peduncles 
panicled, furnifhed with fmall braGes, half-embracing the 
ttem.”” Tuam. Root annual. Stem creeping, afcending, 
fomewhat fcabrous; Linn. Stem fix or feven inches long, 
very flerder, bent at the joints, almoft fmooth, leafy, 
branched; Lam. Leaves lanceolate, fheathing, very mi- 
nutely ferrated; upper leaf cordate-lanceolate; fheaths 
ciliated at theedge. Linn. Leaves narrow ; theaths fhort, 
ciliated; Lam. lowers fmall, blueithh; Lam. Panicle 
terminal, divaricated, with {mali fheathing bractes; Linn. 
Lam. Peduncles capillary. compound ; Lam. Calyx three- 
leaved; leaves ovate-lanceolate, concave; Lam. Perals 
three, equal, orbicular-egg-fhaped; Linn. Petals three, 
egg-fhaped, a little longer than the calyx. Lam. Filaments 
of the famens three, bearded, naked above the middle. 
Linn. Almoft entirely naked. Lam. Jilaments of the 
neclary three, fomewhat ciliated at the fides. Corpufcles 
crucitorm, g'obular at the tips, whitifh; Linn. corpufcles 
yellow; Lam. Style and /fligma {pirally convolved, and evolved 
varioufly ; Linu. Style permanent, a little fpirally twilted 
when the flower is palt; Lam. Found by Koenig in 
moilt ground, by the fide of rivulets inthe Eaft Indies; 
communicated to La Marck from the Eaft Indies by Son- 
nerat. La Marck feems to have no good reafon to doubt the 
identity of bis plant with that of Linneus. 

Obf. It is evident from the above defcriptions, that 
this genus, as it now ftands, is avery asoma'ous one. (en 
hexandra, if it had*bearded filaments, would unquettionably 
be 4 tradefcantia. C. vaginata, nudiflora, and {pirata, 
approach tliat genus, by their partialiy bearded filaments, 
but doffer in the number of ftamens ; the firft two have the 
additional anomaly of ‘being diandrous, without a cor- 
refponding-diminution in the number of the other parts. 
Linnzus, when he took up thefe three {pecies, in his fecond 
Mantiffa, feems to have forgotten, or to have difcarded, 
his original idéa with refpect to the flower; for he there 
attributes to it, not a fix petalled corolla, but a three- 
petalled one, with a proper three-leaved calyx. Gertuner is 
of opinion that commelina and tradefcantia are onetruly na- 
tural genus. 

Comme tina axillaris et criflata. Linn. See Trapss- 
“CANTIA. ; 

Propagation and Culture. All the fpecies are propagated 
by feed-. If the feeds of C. communis, which is an annual, 
be fown upon a warm border of light earth in the autumn, 
they will come up early in the {pring and ripen their fruit. 
‘The roots of C. africana fend out offsets, by which the plaut 
is eafily propagated; but they will feldom live through the 
winter inthe open air. The other {pecies are tender, and 
mutt be fown in a moderate hot-bed in the fring; tranf- 
planted to a frefh hot-bed, when they are two inches hivh ; 
‘aod in June, agaim tran{planted into a warm border of hght 
earth. C. tuberofa may be preferved, if p'anted in pots, 
and placed in the bark-itove in autumn: or its roots may 
be taken out of the ground in the autumn, kept in a warm 
place during the winter, and planted again in the fpring; 
they will be more forward and {tronger if placed on a hot- 
bed. 

COMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one; 
or fomething done in honour of a perfon’s memory. 

Among the Romanilts, it is a practice for dying perfons 
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to leave a legacy to the church, for the tehearfing fo many 
maffes in commemoration of them. 

Vhe euchartt is a commemoration of the fufferings of Je- 
fus Chrilt. 

Commemoration is alfo the name of two religious feats, ' 
otherwife called al/-/aints and al/-fauls. The occafion of 
their inftitution 1s varioufly related. Sce the articles. 

Commemoration of Handel, in Mufic. In order to record 
an event fo honourable to a liberal art, we fhall draw our 
information from the hiftory of that art, and from the account 
itfelf of the commemoration written exprefsly at the time, 
and publifhed in 4to. by the fame author, an attentive 
auditor of ali the performances, whofe fenfations and 
memory were more freth then than at the diftance of 22 years. 

In the “ Hiftory of Mulic,’”? vol. iv. p. 518. it is faid, 

that “ The year 1784 was rendered a memorable zra 
in the annals of mufic, by the fplendid and magnificent 
manner in which the birth, genius, and abilities of 
Handel, were celebrated in Weftminfter Abbey and the Pan- 
theon, by five performances of pieces felected from his own 
works, and executed by a band of more than 500 voices and 
inftrumentsin the prefence and under the immediate aulpices 
of their majefties and the firft perfonages in the kingdom. 
This event fo honourable to the art of mufic and an illuftrious 
arti!t, and fo worthy of a place here, having been minutely re- 
corded already in a diftin&t work, viz. ** Account of them nfi- 
cal performances in commemorationof Handcl,”’ by theauthor 
of this hiftory, written and publifhed for the benefit of the 
mufical fund; an eftablfhment which his majefty having 
fince deigned to honour with his patronage, the members 
and guardians have been permitted to incorporate themfelves 
under the ttle of Royal Society of Muficians: We thall 
only add, that this celebration has been fince eltablifhed into 
an annual mofical feltival for the ben fit of the fund, in 
which the number of performers, and perfeétion of the pere 
formances, as well as favour of the pubiic, have continued 
to increafe. In 17595, the vocal and initrumental band 
amounted to fix hundred and fisteen. In 1756, to feven 
hundred and forty-one; and in 1797, to eight hundred and 
fix vocal and inftrumenta! performers.” ' 
_ And in thefame ‘‘Hiiftory of Mufic,”’ at the end of the fame 
vol. the author tells us, that ‘The commemoration of 
Handel, in 1784. having been crowned with a fuccefs 
equally honourable to that great artift and to the nation, 
fimilar performances have fince been annually repeated, to 
{till more numerous audiences, for charitable purpofes, in 
Weitminfter-Abbey, under the title of a * Grand Mutical 
Feltival.”? In 1787, the band of vocal and inftrumental per- 
formers amounted to eight hundred and fix muticians, exclu- 
five of the principal fingers, confifting of twenty-two, with 
Madame Mara, Rubinelli, Harrifon, and Morelli at their 
head. And fuch is the ftate of pra€tical mufic in this coun- 
try, that the increafe of performers, inftead of producing 
confution, as might have been expecied, has conftantly been 
attended with fuperior excellence of execution; as experience, 
the beft of ali teachers, has fo guided the zeal of the direétors, 
and the feience of the condu@or and Icader of this great 
enterprze, that a certain road to full perfeétion in every de- 
partment feems to have been attained. 

Though this celebration happened fo recently, and is fo 
well known as fearcely to need being mentioned here for the 
information of the prefent race, among mufical articles 5 yet 
as our plan extends to hiftory and biography, as well 
as defimtions 2nd ({cientific explanations, a record of a 
mufical event of fuch magnitude feems neceflary for the in- 
formation of diftant times, if we may dare hope to reach 
them, ‘The origin and progrefs of the plan, as related ee 
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the introdu@tion to the printed narrative, dedicated by per- 
miffion to the king, is the following. 

“Tt was in the year 1783, that the idea of this great en- 
térprize was conceived in a converfation between lord vifeount 
Fitzwilliam, the late fir Watkin Williams, and Joah Bates, 
late commiffioner of the vitualling office, on obferving 
how. much more London abounded with great mufi- 
cians, vocal and inftrumental, foreigners and natives, than 
any other city in Europe: but fo difunited ed difperfed at 
the operas, oratorios, theatres, and public and private con- 
ceits, that they can never be heard in the aggregate, nor 
can the effeéts which may be produced by fuch a umited band 
as our capital could furnilh, ever be known, unlefs fome plan 
was formed of a public periodical occafion for colleéting 
and confolidating them into one band; by which means a 
performance might be exhibited on fo grand and magnificent 
a feale as no other part of the world could equal. | The 
birth and death of Handel naturally occurred to three fuch 
enthufiaftic admirers of that great malter, and it was im- 
mediately recollected, that the next (now the prefent) year, 
would be a proper time for the introduétion of fuch a cuftom : 
as it formed a complete century fince his birth, and an exaét 
quarter of a century fince his deceafe. 


The plan was foon after communicated to the governors 
of the Mufical Fund, who approved it, and promifed thier 
affittance. It was next fubmitted to the direétors of 
the concert of Ancient Mufic, who, with an alacrity 
which does honour to their zeal for the memory of the 
great artift Handel, voluntarily undertook the trouble 
of managing and directing the celebrity. At length, 
the defign coming to the knowledge of the king, it was 
honoured with his majefty’s fanétion and patronage. Wett- 
min{ter Abbey, where the bones of the great mulician were 
depofited, was thought the propereft place for the perform- 
ance; and application having been made to the bifhop of 
Rochefter for the ufe of it, his lordthip, finding that the 
f{cheme was honoured with the patronage of his majefty, 
readily confented; only requefting, as the performance 
would interfere with the annual benefit for the Weftminfter 
Infirmary, that parg of the profits might be appropriated to 
that charity as an indemnification for the lofs it would fuftain. 
To this the projectors of the plan acceded ; and it was after- 
wards fettled, that the profits of the firlt day’s performance 
fhould be equally divided between the mufical fund and the 
Weltmintter Infirmary ; and thofe of the fubfequent days be 
folely applied to the ufe of that fund which Handel himfelf 
fo long helped to fuftain, and to which he not only be- 
queathed a 1000/., but which almoft every mulician in the 
capital annually contributes his money, his performance, or 
both, to fupport. 

Imprefled with a reverence for the memory of Handel, no 
fooner was the proje& known, but moft of the practical 
mulicians in the kingdom eagerly manifefted their zeal for 
the enterprife; and many of the moft eminent profeffors, 
waving all claims to precedence in the band, offered to per- 
form in any fubordinate ftation, in which their talents could 
be mott ufeful.”’ 

« By the latter end of February, the’ plan and neceffary 
arrangement were fo far digefted and advanced, that the 
directors ventured to infert in all the newfpapers, the follow- 
ing advertifement. 

Under the Patronage of His Majetty, 
In Commemoration of Handel, who was buried in 
Weltminfter Abbey, on the 2rft of April, 1759. 
On Wednefday the 21{t of April next, will be performed in 
Weftminfter Abbey, under the management of the 
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| Lord Paget 

| Right Hon. H. Morrice 

Vifcount Dudley Ward | Sir W. Williams Wynn, Bart. 

Vifcount Fitzwilliam Sir Richard Jebb, Bart. 
DireCtors of the concert of Ancient Mufic; 

Some of the mot approved pieces of facred mufic, of 
that great compofer. 

The doors will be opened at 9 o’clock, and the perform. 
ance will bezin precifely at twelve. 

And on the evening of the fame day, will be performed, 
at the Pantheon, a grand mifcellaneous concert of vocal and 
inftrumentat mufie ; confifting entirely of pieces {elected from 
the works of Handel. 

The doors will be opened at 6 o’clock, and the concert 
will begin exaétly at eight. 

And on Saturday morning, April 24th, will be per- 
formed, in Weftminiter Abbey, the facred oratorio of the 
Meffiah. 

Such is the reverence for this illuftrious mafter, that moft 
of the performers in London, and a great many from differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, have generoufly offered their 
affitance ; and the orchettra will confift of at leaft 400 per- 
formers, a more numerous band than was ever known to be 
collected in any country, or on any occafion whatever. The 
profits arifing from the performances, will be applied to 
charitable purpofes. 

In order to render the band as powerfuland complete as 
poffible, the trombone, facbut, or double curtle, and 
double kettle drums, were fought and their ufe revived. 

In preparing Weftminfter Abbey for the reception of 
their majefties and the royal family, as well as the arch~ 
bifhops and bifhops, judges, great officers of ftate, and 
principal nobility and gentry in the kingdom, to the amount 
of three or four theufand, Mr. James Wyatt, the admirable 
archite&t of the ill-fated Pantheon, furnifhed the elegant 
drawings for the orcheftra, throne, and galleries, 

As this commemoration is not only the firft inftance of 
a band of fuch magnitude being affembled together, but of 
any band, at all numerous, performing in a fimilar fituation, 
without the afliftance of a manu-duétor, to regulate the 
meafure, the performances in Welftmintter Abbey may be 
fafely pronounced, no lefs remarkable for the multiplicity of 
voices aud inftruments employed, than for accuracy and 
precifion. When all the wheels of that huge machine, the 
orcheftra, were in motion, the effe& refembled clock-work 
in every thing, but want of feeling and expreffion, 

And, as the power of gravity and attraction in bodies 
are proportioned to their mafs and denfity, fo it feems as if 
the magnitude of this band had commanded and impelled 
adhefion and obedience, beyond that of any other of inferior 
force. The pulfations in every limb, and ramifications of 
veins and arteries in an animal, could not be more recipro- 
cal, ifochronous, and under the regulation of the heart, 
than the members of this body of muficians under that of 
the conduétor and leader. The totality of found feemed 
to proceed from one voice, and one inftrument ; and its 
powers produced, not only new and exquifite fenfations 
in judges, and lovers of the art, but were felt by thofe 
who never received pleafure from mufic before. 

This celebration was at firlt defigned to be extended to 
no more than two performances on the fame day : one at noon 
in Weftminfter Abbey, for facred mufic ; and the other in the 
evening of the fame day at the Pantheon, for fecular com- 
politions, felacted from the operas and mifcellaneous works 
of the hero whofe apotheofis was the efficient caufe of this 
extraordinary undertaking. But being countenanced by 
his majefty, the Suvi wa the concert of ancient mufic, 
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the governors of the mufical fund, and eagerly ps':onized 
by the public in general, while the plan was digefting, it 
determined the projectors, at the inftigation of his majefty, 
to have three performances. The firft and third in the 
morning, at Weltminfter Abbey, and the fecond at the 
Pantheon. 

Thefe performances having given fuch entire fatisfaction 
to all that were prefent, and becoming, of courfe, the ge- 
neral fubjeét of difcuffion and praife, excited a great defire 
in all lovers of mufic, and even of fplendid fpeétacles, who 
were abfent, to be enabled to judge and {peak of tranfac- 
tions fo memorable, from the convition of their own fenfes. 
But even thefe were not more eager in wifhing there might 
be a repetition of the performances, than thofe who had 
already attended them. Luckily for all parties, the withes 
of their majeities coincided with thofe of their fubje&ts ; and 
as the fcaffolding was ftill ftanding, and the band not yet 
difperfed, two more opportunities were given for the difplay 
of Handel’s wonderful powers, and the gratification of pub- 
lic curiofity. 

The fourth day was fupplied with a well chofen feleGtion 
of Handel’s moft grand and captivating compofitions, from 
his oratorios and anthems; and on the fifth, that fublime 
production, the Meffiah, was repeated; and though it had 
been performed in the Abbey but a week before, in fo per- 
fect and magnificent a manner, that no rehearfal, previous to 
its repetition, was neceflary to the band; yet, to gratify the 
wifhes of many timid and infirm lovers of mufic, who dreaded 
the croud that was likely to be affembled at a public per- 
formance, as well as to raife money for charitable purpofes, 
another rehearfal would certainly have been announced, if 
it had not been prevented from taking place by the cele- 
bration of his majeity’s birth-day, on which occafion there 
was a certainty that the chief part of the performers and 
company would be engaged. 

Thofe who attended this day’s commemoration at the 
Abbey were, feemingly, of a higher clafs than had yet ap- 
peared there ; fo that though the croud was fomewhat lefs 
than at the preceding performance of the fame oratorio, 
the exhibition was more {plendid. Indeed, as a f{pectacle, 
it was fo magnificent to the fight, and, as a mufical per- 
formance, fo mellifluous and grateful to the ear, that it will 
be difficult for the mind’s eye of thofe who were abfent, to 
form at adequate idea of the fhow, or the mental ear of the 
found, from defcription. Every one prefent muft have 
found full employment for the two fenfes which affords 
the moft refined pleafure ; as it is from the eye and the ear 
that intelle&t is fed, and the mind furnifhed with its beft 
intelligence. 

At the firft performance of the Meffiah, his majefty ex- 
prefled a defire to the earl of Sandwich of hearing the molt 
truly fublime of all choruffes, * Allelujah! for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,”’ a fecond time; and this gracious 
wifh was conveyed to the orcheftra, by the waving of his 
lordfhip’s wand. At this fecond performance of that match- 
lefs oratorio, his majefly was pleafed to make the fignal 
himfelf, with a gentle motion of his right hand, in which 
was the printed book of the words, not only for the repe- 
tition of this, but of the final chorus, in the la{t part, to the 
great gratification of all his happy fubje@s prefent; and, 
perhaps, the fubjets of no fovereign prince on the globe 
were ever before fo delighted with the effets of a royal 
mandate. . 

Thus ended the fifth and laft of the performances for this 
memorable celebration; and fo great and perfe&t was the 
pleafure which the audience had received, that thofe wha 
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had attended all the Ave exhibitions feemed molt to regret 
this final clofe, 

The whole receipts at the five performances of this molt 
fplendid and magnificent celebration amounted to 12,7361. 
12s. 10d. OF which, after all difburfements for building, 
band, and other incidental expences, to the amount of 
57501. 12s. tod., 6ooo/. remained for the fund of the fo- 
tiety of decayed muficians, and 1000/. for the Weftminfter 
hofpital. 

At the end of the printed account of the firft year’s Com- 
memoration of Handel, is added in the Appendix, a “ Hittory 
of the Rife and Progrefs of the Fund for the Support of 
decayed Muficians and their Families, eftablifhed in 1738,” 
which has been fince laudably imitated by other profeflions, 
and in other countries; and it appeared in 1784, after thefe 
performances, that by the great acceffion to the fund from 
the commemoration, its capital became a ferious and weighty 
concern, amounting to upwards of 22,000/., in South-fea 
annuities and three per cents.; which realizes and afcertains an 
income of 678/. a year, exclufive of benefits or fubfcription. 

The path therefore which the governors and court of 
affiftants have now to purfue, is perfectly plain and pleafant ; 
the power of alleviating diltrefs and mifery, of feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and adminiftering comfort to 
age and infirmities, is placed in their hands, without the 
trouble of providing the means. _ 

COMMENASA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afiay 
according to Arrian, who fays that it ran into the Indus. 

COMMENDAM, in the Canon Law, exprefles the 
charge, truft, and adminiftration of the revenues of a be- 
nefice, given to a layman to enjoy, by way of depofitum, 
for the {pace of fix months, in order to its being repaired, 
&c. or to another bifhop, or ecclefiaftic, to perform the 
pattoral offices thereof, till fuch time as the benefice is pros 
vided of a regular incumbent. See Benerice. 

Anciently, the adminiftration of vacant bifhoprics belonged 
to the neareft neighbouring bifhop; which continued to be 
praGtifed between the archbifhopric of Lyons, and the bie 
fhopric of Autun: on this account they were called come 
mendatory bifhops. 

This cuftom appears to be very ancient: St. Athanafius 
fays of himfelf, according to Nicephorus, that there had 
been given him in commendam, i. €. in adminiltration, an- 
other church befides that of Alexandria, whereof he was 
ftated bifhop. 

The care of churches, it feems, which had no paftor, was 
committed-to a bifhop, till they were provided with an ordi- 
nary: the regifter of pope Gregory I. is full of thefe com- 
miffions, or commendams, granted during the abfence or 
ficknefs of a bifhop, or the vacancy of'a fee. Some fay, 
that pope Leo IV. firft fet the modern commendams on 
foot, in favour of ecclefialtics who had been expelled their 
benefices by the Saracens; to whom the adminiftration of 
the vacant churches was committed for a time, in expecta~ 
tion of their being reftored: though St. Gregory is faid 
alfo to have ufed the fame, while the Lombards defolated 
Italy. 

ra a little time, the practice of commendams became ex- 
ceedingly abufed; and the revenues of monafteries were 
given to laymen for their fubfiftence. The bifhops alfo pro- 
cured feveral benefices, or even bifhoprics, in commendam, 
which ferved for a pretext for holding them all without di- 
re&tly violating the canons. Part of the abufe has been re- 
trenched; but the ufe of commendams is {till retained, as 
an expedient to take off the incompatibility of the perfon, 
by the nature of the benefice. 

When 
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‘When a parfon is made bifhop, his parfonage becomes 
vacant; but if the king by fpecial difpenfation give him 
power to retain his benefice, notwithftanding his promotion, 
he thall continue parfon, and is faid to hold it ia commendams 
but this muft be done before confecration, for afterwards it 
somes too late, becaufe the benefice is then abfolutely void. 
There are feveral forts of commendams founded on the fiat. 
25 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. as a commendam femeflris, which is 
for the benefit of the church, without any regard to the 
commendatary, being only a provifional aét of the ordinary, 
for fupplying the vacation of 6 months, in which time the 
patron is to prefent his clerk, and only implies a fequeftra- 
tion of the cure and fruits till the clerk is prefented: com- 
mendam retinere, by means of which a bifhop retains bene- 
fices on his preferment, which has operated for a certain 
number of years, or even as long as the commendatary lived, 
and continued bifhop; aud thefe commendams are granted 
on the king’s mandate to the archbifhop, expreffiag his con- 
fent, which continues the incumbency, fo that there is no 
occafion for inkitution: a commendam recipere, which is to 
take a benefice de novo, in the bifhop’s own gift, or of fome 
other patron, whofe cosfent is obtained; and for life, when 
it is equal to a prefentation, without inftitution, or induc- 
tion. But all difpenfations beyond 6 months were only 
permiffive at firft, and granted to perfons of merit; the 
commendam retinere is for one or two years, &c. and fome- 
times for three or fix years, and doth not alter the ettate 
which the incumbent had before; and this, as long as the 
commendatary fhould live and continue bifhop, hath been 
thought good. Vaugh. 18. The commendam recipere mutt 
be for life, as other parfons and vicars enjoy their benefices; 
and as a patron cannot prefent to a full church, fo neither 
can a commendam recipere be made to a church that is then 
full. Show. 414. 

A benefice cannot be commended by parts, any more than 
it may be prefented unto by parts; fo that one fhall have 
the glebe, another the tythes, &e. or can a commenda- 
tary have a juris ufrum, or take to him and his fucceflors, 
fue or be fued, in a writ of annuity, &c. But a commenda 
perpetua may be admitted to do it. rr Hen. IV. Compl. In- 
cumb. 360. (See Nelf. Abr. 454.) 

Thefe commendams are now in fa&t feldom or never 
granted to any but bifhops; and in that cafe the bifhop is 
made commendatary of the benefice while he continues bifhop 
of fuch a diocefe, as the objcét is to make an addition toa 
{mall bifhopric; and it would be unreafonable to grant it 
to a bifhop for life, who might afterwards he tranflated to 
one of the vacant fees. 

ComMENnDAM, in popifh countries, is a real title of a re- 
gular benefice; as an abbey, or priory given by. the pope to 
a fecular clerk, or even to a layman, with power to difpofe 
of the fruits thereof during his life. 

No benefice that has a cure of fouls, i. e. no parfonage, 
or bifhopric, can be given in commendam. 'Vhis praduce 
being entirely contrary to the canons, none but the pope, 
who has a power of difpenfing with the canons, can con- 
fer it, 

When the commendam becomes vacant by the death of 
the commendatary, it is not elteemed vacant by his death ; 
but as it was before the commendam was granted: that 
making no alteration in the thing: yet the pope gives the 
fame benefice in commendam again, by a privilege which he 
Hill continues. 

By the pope’s bulls, a commendatary abbot has the full 
authority of the regular abbot to whom he is fubitituted. 
For this reafon, the bulls exprefsly require, that he be a 
priefl; or, that if he have not yet attained the age of pricit- 
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hood, he fhall take orders as foon as he has, But this is a 
mere formality, or matter of ftyle, the thing is never exes 
cuted. 

Indeed, the fpiritual direction of the abbey, while it is 
in commendam, is lodged wholly in the clauitral priors. 

The commendatary abbots have not any authority over 
the religious in /piritualibus :.they even cannot either ap- 
point or fet afide the clanttral priors, who are nominated in 
the bulls the adminiftrators of the f{piritualities; in which, 
however, this reftriGion is added, viz. till the abbot arrive 
at the age of twenty-five years, to aflume the priefthood. 

The popes grant benefices in commendam, not only to 
clerks, by difpenfing with their age, and other qualifications 
required; but they alfo difpenfe with the clericate even in 
children yet in the cradle, till they become of age to take 
the tonfure: i¢ being fufficient to obtain a bull, that it be 
reprefented at Rome, that the child is deftined for the 
ecclefiaftic flate. In this cafe there is an ofCoNoMUS, 
or fteward, appointed to take care of the temporal con- 
cerns. 

Commennarary, a perfon who holds a church living or 
preferment in commendam. 

CommenpaTary Letters, are fuch as are written by one 
bifhop to another in behalf of any of the clergy, or others 
of his diocefe travelling thither; that they may be received 
among the faithful; or that the clerk may be promoted ; 
or neceffartes may be adminiftered to others, &c. Several 
forms of thefe letters may be feen in our hiftorians; as ia 
Bede, lib. ii. cap. 18. 

COMMENDATUS, one that lives under the protection 
of a great man. 

Commendati homines were perfons who, by a voluntary ho~ 
mage, put themfelves under the proteétion of any fuperior 
Jord ; for ancient homage was either predial, due for fome 
tenure, or perfonal, which was by compulfion, asa fign of 
neceflary fubjeétion ; or voluntary, with a defire of pro- 
te€tion. And thofe who by voluntary homage put them- 
felves under the proteétion of any men of power, were 
fometimes called omines ejus commendati, fometimes only 
commendati, as often occurs in Domefday. Commendati di- 
midii were thofe who depended on two feveral lords, and 
paid one half of their homage to each; and /ub-commen- 
dati, were like under-tenants, under the command of per 
fons who were dependants themfelves on a fuperior lord, 
There were alfo dimidii Jub-commendati, who bore a double 
relation to fuch depending lords. Domefday. This 
phrafe feems to be ftill in ufe, in the ufual compliment, 
commend me to fuch a friead, &c. which is to let him 
know I am his humble fervant. Spelm. of Feuds, cap, 
20. 
COMMENDO, called alfo Commani, Kommani, Agueflo, 
and Guaffo,in Geography, a kingdom of Africa, on the Gold 
coa{t, bordered on the weit by the countries of Jabiand Jaben, 
on the north-weft by Adom, by Ambrambo on the north; 
on the ealt; by a little republic lying between Commendo 
and Fetu, called Addena, or Elmina; and by the ocean on 
the fouth. The dimenfions are about five miles along the 
fea-coaft, and about as many up the country. In the centre, 
on the ftrand, ftands Little Commendo, or Commani, call- 
ed by the negroes Ekki T'ckki, having cape Aldea das Terras 
on the welt, and Ampani on the eaft, with fome {mall ham. 
lets in the intermediate {paces. Commendo had formerly 
been a part of Saba and Fetu, but of late years it has been 
erected into a feparate monarchy. he chief city, or reti- 
dence of the king, is called ** Guaffo,” which is large and 
well inhabited, containing no lefs than 400 houfes, and fitu- 
ated on high ground, at the diltance of four miles from 
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Little Commendo; the Dutch diftinguifh both by the name 
of Great and Little Commendo. This kingdom produces but 
little rice; neverthelefs, the vallies are no lefs fertile than agree- 
able, and the hills covered with wood, which affords a very de- 
lightful profpe&. Behind Little Commendo, the land rifes 
bya gentle afcent into little hilis, beautifully ftheltered with 
woods of a perpetual verdure; and at the bottom are mea- 
dows and plains difpofed in the moft agreeable manner, and 
abounding with various kinds of fruit-trees. The natives 
are warlike, and fo numerous, that in this little king- 
dom, the fovereign is able to raife an army of 20,000 men. 
His ordiaary body-guard is compofed of 505 ftout fellows, 
well armed, refolute, and loyal. It has been faid that 
Commendo abounds in gold mines, but that the king, for 
fear of exciting the avarice of the Europeans, prohibits the 
working of them. This country is divided into two diftin& 
provinces. We fhall content ourfelves with deferibing Little 
Commendo. This province is called by the Portuguefe 
Aldea das Terras, and- by the natives Ekki Tekki. The 
town is faid to contain at leaft 100 houfes. It is fituated 
on the banks of a fine rivulet, that empties itfelf into the 
fea onthe fouthward, which forms a kind of canal, or little 
oblong harbour for canoes. The N.E. fide of the town, 
where the French had formerly a fettlement, is border- 
ed by little hills, at the foot of which lie fine rich mea- 
dows. and patture, as well as fertile fields, every where 
interfperfed with groves of fruit-trees. Little Commendo, 
which was once a place of great note, and one of the fineit 
towns in Guinea, has fince exhibited only the remains of a 
town deftroyed by fire, and the well peopled ruins of a once 
flourifhing and great city. The natives of Little Commendo 
are in general turbulent, cunning, and deceitful ; much ad- 
died to lying and ftealing. Their employment confitts 
either in fifhing or in commerce, and their neighbours em- 
ploy them as brokers and factors, particularly the people of 
‘Akamen, who carry ona confiderable trade. Every morn- 
ing 70 or 8o large canoes may be fcen upon the coaft fifh- 
ing, or trading with the European fhipping in the road. 
About the middle of the day they put to fhore when the 
fouth-weft winds begin to blow, both for facility of unload- 
ing, and for fecuring a market for their cargoes, either 
at Great or Little Commendo, where the inland negroes 
affemble with the commodities of their principal countries. 
No markets on earth are better fupplied with all forts of 
grain, roots, fruits, pulfe, and fifh, than thefe, nor at a 
more reafonaple price. Here the Englifh and Dutch have 
forts. Next to Cape Coalt, the Englith fort is faid to be 
the principal which they poffefs in Guinea, at leaft on the 
Gold Coaft. The Dutch fort of Wodenbourgh, lies 
at the diltance of a mufket fhot, and was built in the year 
x688. N. lat. 4° 54/. E. long. 0° 34’. 

The principal commodities for which there is a demand 
by the negroes of Commendo, are glafs beads, brafs bells, 
and buttons, long linen cloths and woollen ftuffs. They are 
very dextrous in the adulteraticn of gold, and the practice 
is very common. When the people of Commendo are at 
war, they have ufually a flave-market at Little Commendo, 
for the more quick difpatch of their bufinefs. Here alfo 
they keep quantities of gold in the hands of certain agents 
employed to carry on trade, while the reft are fighting the 
enemy in the field. The gold trade, however, is not very 
confiderable. 

COMMENDONE, Gianrrancesco, in Biography, an 
eminent prelate in the church of Rome, was born at Venice 
in 3524, and began, at the early age of ten years, to com- 
pofeverfes. He purtued his ftudies at Padua, and in the year 
255% he was introduced to pope Julius III., by whom he 
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was made chamberlain, and afterwards employed on public 
bofinefs. In 1553, he accompanied the legate cardinal Ban- 
dino to Flanders, and from thence he was difpatched fecret- 
ly to England, to enquire into the ftate of religion under 
queen Mary. Paul IV. made him bifhop of Zant, and 
commiffioned him to excite the different ftates of Italy te 
unite with him in a common league. By Pius LV. h> was 
raifed to the office of cardinal in £565, while he was nuncio 
in Poland. _ He was employed in various other miffions to 
foreign ftates, and in all thefe he aGed with zeal for his 
church, and executed whatever was committed to his charge 
with the utmoft difpatch and fidelicy. Under Gregory XIIT. 
he tas profecuted by the imperial factiot for having too 
great a partiality towards France ; his own party was, how- 
ever, fo ftrong, that he was not only acquitted, but upon a 
dangerous tilnefs of the pope, it was projeéted to raife him 
to the papal crown. The pope, by recovering his health, 
difappointed his expeGtations, and Commendone himfelf 
died at Padua, in December, 1584. He is not celebrated 
as an author, having -left behind him only fome Latin 
poems, among thofe of the Academy of Occulti, of which 
he was the zealous patron, and fome letters inferted in the 
notes to thofe of Julio Poggiano. Commendone was 
reckoned one of the ableft politicians of his own time, a 
man of great learning, and a friend to literature. He 
cultivated an intimate friendfhip with many of the moft emi- 
nent fcholarsin Italy, and to him were addreffed fome letters 
of Annibal Caro. Gen. Biog. 

CommeENSuRABLE Quantities, in Geometry, are {uch as 
have fome common aliquot part, or which may be meafured 
or divided without leaving a remainder, by fome meafure 
or divifor, called their common meafure. Thus, a foot 
and a yard are commenfurable; there being a third quan- 
tity which will meafure each, viz. an inch ; which taken 
12 times makes a foot, and 36 times a yard. 

Commenfurables are to each other as one rational whole 
number to another. In incommenfurables it is otherwife. The 
ratio of commenturables, therefore, is rational; that of in- 
commenfurables irrational : hence, alfo, the exponent of the 
ratio of commenfurables is a rational number. 

CommensurABLe Numbers, in Arithmetic, whether integers 
or fractions, are fuch as have fome other number which will 
meafure or divide them without any remaigder. Thus, 6 and 
8, both divided by 2, are refpetively commenfurable numbers: 
3 and 2, or 58, and ;°,, are commenfurable fraGtions, becaufe 
the fraction ~ or y will meafure them both; and in this 
fenfe all fra€tions may be faid to be commenfurable. 

ComMENSURABLE in Power. Right lines are faid to be 
commenfurable in power, when their fquares are meafured 
by one and the fame fpace, or fuperficies. 

ComMENsuRABLE Surds, are {uch furds as, being reduced 
to their leaft terms, become true figurative quantities of their 
kind; and are therefore as a rational quantity to a rational: 
fuch are 3 ,/ 2 and 2\,/2 being one to the other as 3 to 2. 
See Surp. 

COMMENTACULA, among the Romans, therod which 
the flamens carried in their hands when going to facrifice. 

COMMENTARIENSIS, in Ancient Military Language, 
the perfon who was gaoler of the foldiers’ prifon among the 
Romans, and Kept its regifters. He was fubje& to the 
‘¢ triumviri capitales.’” 

COMMENTARY, or Comment, a glofs, or interpre- 
tation, affixed to fome ancient, obfcure, or difficult author, 
to render him more intelligible, or to fupply what he has left 
undone. The biblical ftudent may find fome judicious aad 
ufeful remarks on commentators, or thofe who have written 
commentaries on the Sacred Scripture, in Mr. Locke’s Pre- 
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fece to his Paraphrafe and Notes on the Epifles of St. 
Paul. 

Commentary is alfo ufed for a fort of hiftory, written 
by a perfon who had a chief hand in the tranfactions re- 
lated. 

Such are the commentaries of Cefar, of Sleidan, Mont- 
luc, &c. 

The word is alfo nfed for certain books written on fome 
particular fubjeét: Kepler has an excellent book of com- 
mentaries on Mars, containing obfervations on the motion 
of that planet. 

COMMEQUIERS, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Vendée, 15 miles N. of Sables 
d’Olonne. 

COMMERAGH, or Cummeracu, the name of a high 
ridge of mountains which lie between Dungarvan and Clon- 
mell, in the county of Waterford, Ireland. On the fides of 
this chain, fays Dr. Smith, are many horrid precipices and 
fteep declivities, and the vallies are full of large fragments 
intermixed with fand and gravel. On the tops of moft of 
them are alfo large heaps of ftones. Smith’s Water- 
ford. 

COMMERCE, the interchange of commodities, or the 
difpofal of produce of any kind for other articles, or for 
fome reprefentative of value for which other articles can be 
procured, with the view of making a profit by the tranfac- 
tion. The term is ufually reftriéted to the mercantile in- 
tercourfe between different countries ; the internal dealings 
between individuals of the fame country, either for the fup- 
ply of immediate confumption, or for carrying on manufac. 
tures, being more commonly denominated /rade. 

The mutual convenience of an exchange of commodities, 
mult have been evident almoft as foon as any part of man- 
kind had acquired an idea of diftiné& property ; the difficulty 
of communication between different countries mult, however, 
have long rendered commercial intercourfe very limited and 
uncertain. The dangers attending long journies induced 
thofe who engaged in triding to diflant parts, to affociate 
together for mutual affiltance and defence; and thefe com. 
panies of merchants, or caravans, were well adapted for the 
improvement of commerce, from the information which the 
individuals compofing them would communicate to each 
other, and the conne¢tions they might occationally form. In 
the book of Genefis, mention is made of the companies or 
caravans of Ifhmaelite merchants trading in {pices from Gi- 
lead into Egypt; to one of whom Jofeph was fold, about 
620 years afterthe flood. But this mode of communication 
between different countries was infufficient for the enter- 
prifing fpirit of commercial adventurers; remote countries 
cannot convey their commodities by land to thofe places 
where, on account of their rarity, they are molt defired, and 
confequently become moft valuable. It was not till fome 
progrels had been made in the art of navigation, that the 
power was acquired of tranf{porting with facility the fuper- 
fluous ftock of one part of the earth to fupply the wants of 
another part, and that the aétive fpirit of commerce could 
extend its multifarious concerns to all the known parts of 
the globe. 

The Egyptians, foon after the eftablifhment of their mo- 
narchy, are laid to have opened a trade between the Arabian 
Gulph or Red Sea, and the weltern coaft of the great In- 
dian continent. The commodities which they imported from 
the ealt, were carried by land from the Arabian Gulph to 
the banks of the Nile, and conveyed down that river to the 
Mediterranean : but the maxims and manners of Egypt were 
‘inimical to commerce, and this profitable tyaflick foon de- 
clined, 
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The firuation and cireumltances of the Phenicians natu- 
rally led them to look to commerce as the only fource from 
which they could derive opulence or power; and according- 
ly, the foreign trade carried on by them, particularly from 
Sidon and Tyre, became more extenfive and important than 
that of any ftate in the ancient world. ‘[heir fhips not only 
frequented all the ports in the Mediterranean, but they were 
the firft who ventured beyond the ancient boundaries of na- 
vigation, and paffing the ftreights of Gibraltar, vifited the 
weltern coalts of Spain and Africa. ‘They revived a com- 
mercial intercourfe with Arabia and the continent of india, 
on the one hand, and with the ea(tern coalt of Africa on the 
other; the cargoes which they purchafed in Arabia, Ethi- 
opia, and India, being landed at Elath, the fafeft harbour 
in the Red Sea towards the north: thence they were carried 
by land to Rhinocolura, the diftance not being very con- 
fiderable, and, being re-fhipped in that port, were traniport- 
ed to Tyre, and diftributed over the world. 

The wealth which the Phentcians acquired by monopo- 
lizing the commerce of the Red Sea, incited their neigh- 
bours, the Jews, under the profperous reigns of David and 
Solomon, to aim at being admitted to fome fhare of it. So- 
lomon fitted out fleets, which, navigated by Phenician pilots 
and mariners, failed from the Red Sea to Tarfhifh and 
Ophir, from whence they brought fuch valuable cargoes as 
fuddenly diffufed wealth and fplendour through the king- 
dom of Hfrael. But the inftitutions of the Jews were by 
no means favourable to commerce, which was never carried 
to any great extent by them while they inhabited Judea. 

The Carthaginians applied themfelves to commerce and 
Navigation with ardour, ingenuity, and fuccefs; but as the 
Phenicians had engrofled the commerce of India, their ad- 
ventures were chiefly made to the weft and north. _ Follow- 
ing the courfe which the Phenicians had opened, they ex- 
tended their voyages beyond the fhores of the Mediterranean, 
viliting not only all the coafts of Spain, but thofe of Gaul, 
and penetrating at laft to Britain. They made voyages of 
difcovery in different direCtions, and thus eltablifhed a com- 
mercial intercourfe with places which before were wholly 
unknown; but whacever knowledge of this kind they ac~ 
quired, it was concealed from the inhabitants of other flates 
with the utmoft care. 

The Greeks, although their country was almoft encom- 
pafled by the fea, which formed many fpacious bays and com 
modious harbours, and though it was furrounded by a num- 
ber of fertile iflands, were, notwithftanding fuch a favour- 
able fituation, a long time before they attained any degree 
of perfection in navigation, ‘They fearecly,carried on any 
commerce beyond the limits of the Mediterranean, heir 
chief intercourfe was with the colonies of their countrymen 
planted in the leffer Afia, in Italy, and in Sicily, hey fome- 
times vifited the ports of Egypt, of the fouthern: provinces 
of Gaul, and of Thrace, or pafling through the Hellefpont, 
they traded with the countries fituated around the Euxine 
fea. ‘The expedition of Alexander into the ed{t confider- 
ably enlarged the geographical knowledge of the Greeks. 
He had obterved the refonrces which commerce creates, in 
the exertions of the republic of Tyre, and therefore it be- 
came part of his plan to render the empire which he pro- 
pofed to eftablifh, the centre of commerce as well as the 
feat of dominion. With this view, he founded Alexandria 
near one of the mouths of the Nile, that, by the Mediter- 
ranean fea, and the neighbourhood of the Arabian gulph, it 
might command the trade both of the eaft and welt. This 
fituation was fo judicioufly chofen, that Alexandria [con 
became the chief commercial city in the world. Not only 
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in the eaft, but amidft all the fucceeding revolutions of thofe 
countries, commerce, particularly that of the Eat Indies, 
continued to flow in the channel which the fagacity and 
forefight of Alexander had marked out for it, till the dif- 
covery of the navigation by the Cape of Good Hope opened 
a more expeditious and independent channel to ail the ma- 
ritime ftates of Europe. 

In the early periods of the Roman hiftory, commerce ap- 
pears to have been much negleéted and undervalued; it 
feems to have been thought a degrading employ by this mi- 
liary people, and to have been left almoft entirely in the 
hands of the natives of the countries they conquered. The 
extent, however, of the Roman power, which included the 
greatelt part of the known world, the vigilant infpe@tion of 
the Roman magittrates, and the fpirit of the Roman go- 
wernment, no lefs intelligent than active, gave fuch additional 
f{ecurity to commerce, as animated it with new vigour; and, 
as foon as the Romans acquired a tafte for the produdions 
of other countries, commerce, particularly the trade with 
India through Egypt, was puthed with new vigour, and 
carried on to a greater extent. he pilots who failed from 
Egypt to India firit ventured to quit fight of the fhore, and 
depending wholly on the trade winds, boldly failed from 
Ocelis at the mouth of the Arabian gulph, acrofs the ocean, 
to the coall of Malabar, returning with the eaftern monfoon, 
and thus procuring the {pices and other rich commodities 
of the continent and iflands of the farther India, which were 
brought to the port of Mulfiris by the Indians themfelves. 
The commerce thus carried on will appear confiderable even 
in the prefent age, as the trade with India is {aid to have 
crained the Roman empire every year of more than four 
hundred thoufand pounds, and that one hundred and twenty 
fhips failed annually from the Arabian gulph to that coun- 
try. The reign of Auguftus was very favourable to com- 
merce, as the peace which then prevailed over the civilized 
parts of the world, enabled the merchants to purfue it un- 
molefted. Under Tiberius we find the Romans extending 
their protection to the north, and the town of Havern, the 
moft ancient in Friefland, founded. Under Nero, the capi- 
tal of England is firft mentioned as a confiderable place. 
‘Tacitus, who lived for fome time at London, fays it was 
famous for its many merchants, and plenty of its merehan- 
dize. Rome, however, as the feat of wealth and luxury, 
continued to be the metropolis of the commercial world, 
until the fourth century, when Conftantine removed the feat 
of empire to Conltantinople, and made it the emporium of 
commerce. ‘This city was undoubtedly well adapted for 
that honour; it was favoured by nature with a fine climate, 
and in a moft advantageous fituation for carrying on an ex. 
tenfive correfpondence with every part of the world then 
known. j 

The invafion by the northern nations in the fifth century, 
not merely arrefted the progrefs of commerce, but effectually 
diffolved all commercial conncétions, and deprived the mer- 
chants of any market for their commodities. Europe be- 
came parcelled out into many {mall and independent ftates, 
differing from each other in language and cuftoms; no in- 
tercourfe fubfifted between the members of thefe divided 
and hoftile communities; their mode of life was fimple, they 
had few wants to fupply, and few fuperfluities to difpofe of . 
Cities, in which alone an extenfive commerce can be carried 
on, were few, inconfiderable, and deftitute of thofe immu- 
nities which produce fecurity or- excite enterprife. It be- 
came difagreeable and dangerous to vifit any foreign coun- 
try, and thus the knowledge of remote regions was lolt ; 
their fituation, their commodities, and almoft their names, 
were unknown. The prefervation of Conftantinople from 
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the general deftru&tion, however, prevented ¢ommercial ins 
tercourfe with diftant nations from ceafing altogether. Ina 
that city the knowledge of ancient arts and dilcoveries was 
preferved ; a tafte for fplendour and elegance fubfifted ; the 
produétions of foreign countries were in requeft; and com- 
merce continued to flourifh there when it was almoft extin& 
in every other part of Europe. The merchants of Con- 
flantinople did not confine their trade to the iflands of the 
Archipelago, or to the adjacent coalts of Afia; they took 
a wider range, and following the courfe which the ancients 
had marked out, imported the commodities of the Eaft In- 
dies from Alexandria. Wher Egypt was torn from the 
Roman empire by the Arabians, the induftry of the Greeks 
difcovered a new chanel, by which the produétions of In- 
dia might be conveyed to Conftantinople. They were car- 
ried up the Indus, as far as that great wiver is navigable ; 
thence they were tranfported by land to the banks of the 
river Oxus, and proceeded down its ftream to the Cafpian 
fea. There they entered the Volga, and failing up it, were 
carried by land to the Tanais, which condutted them into 
the Euxine fea, where veffels from Conflantinople waited 
their arrival. This extraordinary and tedious mode of con 
veyance, Dr. Robertfon obferves, is a proof not only of the 
violent paflion which the inhabitants of Conftantinople had 
conceived for the luxuries of the eaft, and of the ardour and 
ingenuity with which they carried on commerce, but it de- 
monttrates, that during the ignorance which reigned in the 
reft of Europe, a knowledge of remote countries was flill 
preferved in the capital of the Greek empire. Robertfon’s 
Hitt. Amer. vol. i. 

The devaftations of the Huns in Italy induced many of 
the richeft inhabitants of the country near the bottom of the 
Adriatic, to fly with their beft effeCts into the numerous 
{mall fandy ifles lying amongft the fhallow waters near the 
fhores of the continent ; on which ifles, about feventy-two in 
number, they built fuch habitations as their circumttances 
would admit ; and here by degrees arofe the celebrated com- 
mercial city of Venice. Neceflity firft obliged them to de- 
vote themfelves to commerce, the earlieft branch of which 
was naturally the fifheries.. Their next commercial object 
was the manufacture and exportation of falt. Thus by the 
application of its inhabitants, and the fecurity of its fitu- 
ation, Venice gradually became the general magazine for 
the merchandize of the neighbouring continent, to which 
the many rivers that fall into the Adriatic fea greatly con- 
tributed ; and as the Venetians in time became the carriers 
of this merchandize into diftant countries, they were enabled 
to bring back raw materials for various manufactures which 
greatly enlarged their commercial dealiags. 

In this manner, Venice firft, and Genoa, Florence, and 
Pifa afterward, from inconfiderable places became populous 
and wealthy cities, and laid the foundation for the revival of 
commerce throughout the Mediterranean, which, in procefs of 
time, was extended to the countries of Europe without the 
ftreights of Gibraltar. The free cities of Italy, were, for 
feveral centuries, the only places in Europe, weft of the 
Eaftern or Greek empire, which had any confiderable com- 
merce, or any valuable manufactures for the fupply of other 
nations. ‘[hetr merchants frequented Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Alexandria, and other ports of Syria and Egypt, where 
they procured the produce of India; and vifiting the mari- 
time towns of Spain, France, the Low Countries, and Eng~ 
land, by diftributing their commodities over Europe, com- 
municated to its various nations fome tafte for the valuable 
productions of the eaft, as well as fome ideas of manufac- 
tures and arts, which were then unknown beyond the pree 
cintts of Italy. 

The 
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The firft mention of the city of Antwerp, afterwards fo 
famous for its trade, is in the year 517, when Theodoric 
expelled the Danes from it. Some towns in England, as 
Chichelter and Abingdon, are faid to have been founded 
about this time, which fhews that trade and manufactures 
were gaining ground in this country. 

The unfettled ftate of Europe, arifing from the fierce 
and reftiefs difpofition of the barbarous tribes wha had 
taken poflcflion of the weftern empire, caufed for feveral cen- 
turies a great flagnation of commercial intercourfe. Ve- 
nice however continued to improve its commerce, and Lon- 
don became “ a mart town of many nations, which repair- 
ed thither by fea and land.”? Some of the Italian cities be- 
gan to aflume a degree of independence, and feveral towns 
were founced in Germany and Flanders, which afterwards 
became of much commercial importance. The commerce 
of Europe revived a little under the government of Charle- 
magne, who, among other endeavours to promote it, is faid 
to have formed a project for uniting the two great rivers of 
the Rhine and the Danube, and thus forming a communica- 
tion between the German ocean and the Black fea, without 
failing up the Mediterranean, But his engineers had not 
fufficient fkill to overcome the difficulties they met with, 
and the undertaking was foon relinquifhed. Ina letter from 
this prince to Offa, king of Mercia, he grants leave for fuch 
Englifh as went in pilgrimage to Rome, to pafs through 
his dominions free ; but fuch as travelled for the purpofes of 
trade were to pay the cuftomary tolls; and promifes that 
the merchants fhould have legal patronage and redrefs of 
grievances. Thefe merchants were probably perfons who 
carried their whole {tock with them, which of courfe could 
not be of any very great amount. 

The eftablifhment of Chriftianity in Germany produced 
a much more intimate and regular correfpondence between 
the north of Europe, and the earlier Chriftianized coun- 
tries of Italy, France, Spain, and Britain; fo that their 
fuperfluities and produce were mutually communicated to 
each other, while Germany received by degrees, from its 
intercourfe with thofe countries, confiderable improvements 
with refpeé to agriculture, mining, vine-drefling, manufac- 
tures, and the arts, more immediately conducive to the 
comforts of civilized life. It confiderably increafed the ci- 
ties and towns, where cathedral churches and houfes for the 
bifhops and clergy were ereéted. ‘Thus the propagation of 
Chriflianity greatly favoured the advancement of commerce 
in the north of Europe; while Charlemagne by his con- 
queft of Italy, and by rebuilding and reltoring many of 
the decayed cities of that country, infpired thofe cities with 
the {pirit of commerce, mannfacture, and navigation, for 
which they became in after times fo juitly famous. Tis 
period may be confidered as the firlt dawn of the revival of 
commerce in Europe; for although fub{equent to this time 
the Saracens or Moors, and the Normans, by their ravages 
and conquefts in various parts, greatly obitructed and re- 
tarded its progrefs, yet in fpite of all oppofitiom, the free 
cities in both the extreme parts of Europe in confequence 
of the increafe of their wealth and population from the en- 
couragement of commerce, gradually arofe to very confider- 
able importance. 

In the tenth century, the commercial intercourfe which 
the Germans had previoufly cultivated with the neighbour- 
ing {tates was much increafed by the difcovery of valuable 
filver mines at Goflar in Saxony, which occafioned other 
parts of Germany to be explored for mines with conlider- 
able fuccefs. The woollen manufa&ture of Flanders began 
to acquire fome degree of importance, being much encou- 
raged py Baldwin, third earl of Flanders, who invited into 
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the country all manner of handicraftsmen for making ail 
forts of manufactures, to whom he granted great privileges. 
He alfo eftablifhed annual fairs, and fixed markets on ftated 
days of the week at Bruges, Ccurtray, Torhout, Mont- 
Caffel, and other places, where merchants could exchange 
their goods for others; for ‘* by reafon of the fearcity of morey 
at that time, the Flemings dealt moftiy by permutation, or 
barter of one kind of merchandize for another; which we 
read was alfo the pradtice of almoft ali the Germans and 
Sarmatians.”’ 

Tie republic of Venice had now acquired fo -much 
wealth and ftrength by the great extenfion of her com- 
merce, as to have becomea formidable political ftate, and 
having annexed to their dominions many cities aud towns on 
the eaft coaft of the Adriatic fez, the doze of Venice af- 
fumed the title of duke of Dalmatia. They eftablithed a 
regular commercial intercourfe with the Saracens of Epypt 
and Syria, ‘* countries ever famous for the produétion of 
rice, fugar, dates, fenna, caffia, flax, linen, balm, per- 
fumes, galls, wrought filk, foap, &c. behdes the rich 
{pices and precious {tones of India, brought to thofe two 
countries; with all this rich merchandize, the Venetians 
now traded all over the wefterm parts of Europe, to their 
immenfe profit.” They obtained from the Greck empe- 
rors a freedom from all cuftoms and taxes in their empire; 
and in the year 996 the emperor Otho III. likewife granted 
them various privileges, with a right to fet up fairs in fe- 
veral parts of Germany, where they carried on a valt 
commerce. 

‘The crufades contributed materially to the extenfion of 
commerce during the 11th and 12th centuries. The Ge- 
noefe, the Pifans, and the Venetians, furmifhed the tranf- 
ports neceflary to carry the vaft armies that embarked on 
thefe wild enterprizes: they alfo fupplied them with pro- 
vilions and military ftores. Befides the immenfe fums which 
they received on this account, they obtained commercial 
privileges and eftablifhments of great confequence, in the 
fettlements which the crufaders made in Paleftine, and in 
other provinces of Afia. From thefe fources they acquired 
great wealth, and a proportionate increafe of power: By 
the expeditions into Afia, the inhabitants of all the ftates of 
Europe had an opportunity of obferving the manners, the 
arts, and the accommodations of people more poliihed than 
themfelves. The adventurers who returned from Afia come 
municated to their countrymen the ideas which they had ac- 
quired, and the habits of life they had contracted by vifiting 
more refined nations. ‘Che Europeans began to be fenfible 
of wants with which they were formeily unacquainted ; and 
fuch a tafte for the commodities and arts of other countries 
gradually fpread among them, that they not only encou- 
raged the refort of foreigners to their harbours, but began 
to perceive the advantage and neceflity of applying to come 
merce themfelves. - 

The great commercial progrefs of the city of Lubeck 
foon caufed other towns to be founded in the neighbour 
hood of the Baltic; which, fuffering much from the occa- 
fional attacks of neighbouring powers, and the depredations 
of pirates, were induced to enter into an affociation for their 
mutual fafety, and the protection of their navigation. Thus 
was gradually formed the famous Hanfeatic confederacy, 


which made {o great a figure in the commercial hiltory of » 


feveral fucceeding centuries, and of which Lubeck was from 
the firlt confidered as the dire&tor or head. Werdenhagen 
fixes on the year 1169 for the firft of this confederacy, 
which confilted of the twelve following towns on the Baltic 
fhore: viz. Lubeck, Wifmar, Roftock, Straelfund, Grypef- 
wald, Anclam, Stetin, Colberg, Stolpe, Dantzick, Elbing, 
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and Koningfberg; though probably not all of them at the 
firlt; as fome of them do not appear to have been founded 
till a later period. Lambecius, librarian to the emperor 
Leopold, is of opinion, that the Hans-league did not pro- 
perly commence till after the league between Lubeck and 
Hamburgh in 1241, at which time the towns comprehended 
in this affociation were in poffeflion of all the commerce of 
the fouth fhores of the Baltic, from Denmark to the bot- 
tom of the gulph of Finland, befides an extenfive commerce 
to more diftant parts. About this time the commerce of 
Norway began to acquire fome degree of importance, and 
in a treaty between the monarch of that country and Henry 
TIT. of England, m r2r7, it was agreed that their refpect- 
ive flates fhculd be free for merchants and others on both 
fides. 

At the beginning of the 13th century, the German mer- 
ehants of the Steel-yard engroffed all the foreign commerce 
which then exifted in England, which at that time had very 
few merchants, and fewer fhips of her own. About 1250, 
however, a fociety of Englifh merchants was formed, who 
are faid to have had privileges granted to them in the Ne- 
therlands, by John duke of Brabant; whither they had 
begun to refort with Englifh wool, lead, and tin, bringing 
in return fine woollen cloths, linen, and other articles. From 
this fociety, the company ftyled ‘¢ Merchants of the ftaple of 
England” took its fe. In 1274, a treaty was concluded 
with the earl of Flanders for the fettlement of fome com- 
mercial difputes which exifted between the two countries. 

France at this period poffeffed very little foreign com- 
merce, but in the cities of Italy it had increafed greatly. 
The republic of Genoa was in its meridian glory, being 
the greateft maritime power then exifting. Even Venice, 
great as it was now become, was eclipfed by Genoa, which, 
towards the conclufion of this century, had reduced the re- 
public of Pifa, till then alfo powerful at fea, to the loweft 
ebb of fortune, never again to rife to greatnefs, and foon 
to lofe her independence. 

A new era was now about to commence in commercial 
hiftory. The difcovery of that valuable, but now familiar 
inftrument, the mariner’s compafs, Dr. Robertfon obferves, 
may be faid to have opened to man the dominion of the fea, 
and to have put him in full poffcffion of the earth, by en- 
abling him to vific every part of it. But the effeéts of this 
difcovery were not fo fudden or extenfive as might be ex- 
pected. The ufe of the compafs enabled the Italians to 
perform the fhort voyages to which they were accuitomed, 
with greater fecurity and expedition, but near half a cen- 
tury elapfed, before navigators ventured into any feas which 
they had not been accuftomed to frequent. One of the firft 
fruits of fuch adventures, was the difcovery of the Canary 
lands by the Spaniards. 

Many of the princes of Europe were now becoming 
more fenfible of the importance of commerce, which led 
them to enter into treaties for its regulation and defence. 
Edward I. in 1302 publifhed his famous charter ftyled 
Charta Mercatoria, by which ** The merchants of Almaine, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Navarre, Lombardy, Flo- 
rence, Provence, Catalonia, Aquitaine, Thouloufe, Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and of all other foreign parts, who fhall 
some to traffic in England, fhall and may fafely come 
with their merchandize into his cities, towns, and ports, 
and fell the fame, by wholefale only, as well to natives 
#3 to foreigners.” Some particular articles they were 
allowed to fell by retail; and they were to export any goods 
they might want from England on paying the ufual cuf- 
toms, except wine, which could not be exported without a 
Fpecial licence. The countries here mentioned shew the 
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pats to which the commerce of England was at that time 
chiefly confined; and a very good idea of its extent may be ~ 
gained from the following account of the exports and ime 
ports, in the 28th year of Edward III. from a record in 
the Exchequer, 


Exports. es Se eas 
31,651 facks of wool, at fix pounds 

er fack, and 3036 hundred weight 

and 65 fells, each hundred weight 

being 6 fcore, at forty thillings per 

hundred weight, with the cultoms, 

&c. thereon, amounted to - - - 277,606 2° .9 
Leather, with its cuftom = - - © ¢ 90. 2. o 
47743 coarfe cloths, at 40 fhillings 

each, and So614 pieces of wortted, at 

16s. 8d. per piece- - = = - = 16,266 18 4 
Cuftoms thereon - = - - - = = - 215 13 7 
Total Exports, with the duties thereon 294,184 17 2 

Imports. 
183r fine cloths, at 6/. per cloth, 

which, with the cuftoms, comes to + 11,083 12 @ 
397% hundred weight of wax, at 40 

fhillings per hundred weight, which, 

with the cuftoms, comesto - = - = 815 7 §& 
18293 tons of wine, at 40 ‘hillings per 

ton, which, with the cuftoms, comes 

Ove) =) ey et =e alfa t se i Oe eT ORES 
Linen cloth, mercery, grocery, and all 

other wares whatever - - - =.» 22,943 6 10 
On which the cuftom was - -.* - = 285 18 3 


Total Imports, with the duties thereon 38,970 3 6 


Thus, as fir William Temple obferves, «* when England 
had but a very {mall foreign commerce, we were rich in 
proportion to our neighbours, by felling fo much more 
than we bought.’ It is not very probable, however, that 
ee excefs of the exports was generally fo great as is here 

ated. 

The materials of commerce were now increafing by the 
improvement of manufaétures in various parts of Europe ; 
while the difcoveries of the Portuguefe on the coatt of 
Africa, and in the adjacent feas, excited.a more enterprifing 
{pirit of mercantile adventure, and at length, in 1487, led 
to the difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
doubled about ten years after, and thus accomplifhed the: 
firft regular voyage to the Eaft Indies. About the fame 
time alfo was accomplifhed the great difcovery of the 
wettern continent. ‘Thefe events, which filled the world 
with aftonifhment, and gave rife to an infinity of new fpe- 
culations, have fince fupplied it with a prodigious increafe 
of wealth, and with many new and excellent materials for 
the immerffe additional commerce which has thus- accrued. 
to all the ftates of Europe. 

The whole of the valt regions difcovered in the Eaft and: 
Welt, was by the papal authority divided between the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe. The former firft made herfelf 
miftrefs of the iflands, and next of the principal part of the 
continent of America;- in confequence of which the cities. oF 
Seville and Cadiz became the ftore-houfes for the riches of 
the newly-difcovered weftern world. Portugal purfued her 
commerce and rapid conquefts in the Eaft Indies, ie a 
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Lifbon foon became (what the now declining city of Venice 
had been for many centuries paft) the great magazine for 

~ all the rich produétions of the Eaft. They had alfo difco. 
vered Brafil in South America, which foon became an almot 
inexhauftible fund of wealth to Portugal, which may be faid 
to have been then at the height of its commercial great- 
nefs. 

In the courfe of the 16th century many circumftances 
occurred which contributed greatly to the extenfion of com- 
merce. The Englifh in the purfuit of a north-weft paflage 
to India had difcovered the whole coaft of North America, 
where, after fome years, they began to attempt fettlements. 
They engaged in the Newfoundland fifhery, and alfo in the 
whale fithery at Spitfbergen or Greenland. The continual 
jealoufies and difputes between the Englith merchants and 
the German Hanfeatic merchants of the Steel-yard in Lon- 
don, were at length terminated by the abolition of the pecu- 
har privileges of the latter. The difcovery of a paffaze to 
Ruffia round the north Cape of Lapland, opened a field for 
other new difcoveries, and new branches of commerce; in 
confequence of which a company for trading to Ruffia was 
immediately formed and incorporated. The commerce with 
Turkey was encouraged by the incorporation of a company; 
and the intercourfe with Guinea and other places on the coatt 
of Africa, was alfo thought of fufficient importance to have 
a company eftablifhed for carrying it on. 

While the importance of the Italian cities was declining, 
and the commerce of the towns on the Baltic experiencing 
fome diminution, the cities of Hamburgh and Antwerp had 
rifen into confiderable importance. ‘The latter in particular, 
from the convenience of its fituation, might for fome time 
be confidered as the centre of the commerce of Europe, as 
well for the merchandize of both the Indies, as for the naval 
ftores and other bulky commodities of the northern {tates. 
It was however foon to find a rival among its indultrious 
neighbours in the United Provinces, who, from the time of 
their independence, applied themfelves to manufaQures and 
commerce with the utmoft affiduity. France was at this 
time beginning to encourage the cultivation of the vine, and 
the improvement of her broad filk manufaGture; while Spain, 
by expelling the proteftants from the Netherlands, fupplied 
England, Holland, and the Hanf-towns with great numbers 
of wealthy and induftrious manufaCturers and artificers, as 
well as with an acceflion of many ingenious and beneficial 
new manufaétures. : 

The 17th century was the period in which the principles 
were adopted, and molt of the eftablifhments formed, which 
have contributed to advance the commerce of Europe to its 
prefent altonifhing height. The interefts of nations became 
better underftood than in any former age; the utility of 
commerce had become evident to every one, from the wealth 
and power it had conferred on the ftates which had encou- 
raged it; and commercial treaties became frequent between 
the different nations. Navigation was improved; new fettle- 
ments were formed, and many of thofe before made were 
rifing into importance; manufaétures were advancing in 
many parts of Europe; fhipping was increafing, and the in- 
tercourfe between diftant places, from the accumulation of 
knowledge and experience, becoming more expeditious and 
fecure. 

The lucrative commerce of the Eaft became one of the 
leading objects of mercantile purfuit. An Englifh Eaft 
India company was formed in 1600; and the Dutch com- 
panies, which were united in 1602, became one of the moft 
celebrated commercial eftablifhments ever formed. The 
French vifited the Eaft Indies in 1601, but did not eftablith 
a regular company for carrying on the trade till 1664. The 


Danes eftablifhed an Eat India company in 1617, and in 
1627 the king of Sweden iffued letters patent for forming 
an Eaft India company, but it was not carried into execu- 
tion till fome years after. The Spaniards and Portuguefe, 
however, at this period, poffeffed by far the greateft fhare of 
the commerce of India, which had now become very con- 
fiderable. The following account publifhed by Mr. Munn, 
in 1621, of the quantity of Indian merchandize confumed 
annually in Europe, gives a very good idea of the propor- 
tion of the different articles of this branch of commerce : 
the prices affixed are the prime coft in India, including all 
charges till attually fhipped for Europe. 


Sopa 
6,000,000 lb. pepper, at o 24 per |b. 
450,000 lb. cloves, at ° 9g per lb. 
150,000 lb. mace, at o 8 per lb. 
420,000 Ib. nutmegs, at o 4 per lb. 
352,000 |b. indigo, at Tp, .2.iperlb: 
1,000,000 Ib. raw filk, at. S o per lb. 


This ftatement was probably meant to include only the 
principal articles; at leaft it is certain that about 163r fe- 
veral other kinds of merchandize were ufually imported trom 
India, as taffaties, painted callicoes, drugs of various forts, 
and China ware. ‘Tea, the great objet of commercial in- 
tercourfe with China, was either not yet an obje& of com- 
merce, or was imported in fuch {mall quantities, that in 
England at Jeaft, in 1660, it was not thought of fufficient 
confequence to be fubjected to a duty. 

Dr. Davenant, who publifhed his ** Difeourfes on Trade’’ 
in 1698, was of opinion, that from about the year 1656 to 
1688, England had every year gradually increa‘ed in riches; 
and that about the Jaft mentioned year, the increafe or addi- 
tion to the wealth, and general ftock of the nation, arifing 
from foreign trade and home manufactures, was at leaft two 
millions per annum. In this eftimate the different branches 
of trade are ftated as follows : 


The plantation trade may bring in - £ 600,000 
The Eaft India trade may briug in = 500,009 
The European, African, and Le- 
vant trade, by our own product 
may bring ir - - - 600,000 
Ditto, by re-exports of plantatien 
goods - - - 120,000 
Ditto, by re-exports of Eaft India 
goods . - - 180,000 
Total 23000,000 


This account is probably fomewhat beyond the truth, 
with refpe& to the period to which it refers; but that there 
had been aconfiderable influx of wealth, is {hewn by the ob- 
fervations of the fame author, that from the year 1600 to 
1688, the general rental of England was nearly trebled, and 
the purchafe of land half doubled; that the ftock of the 
kingdom was multiplied above five fold, and the money in 
circulation above four fold. This rapid advance in wealth, 
can be afcribed to no other caufe than the improvement of 
commerce, which was now becoming of the utmott import- 
ance to all the European ftates, particularly to fuch as were 
defirous of maintaining any degree of naval power. 

The increafe of wealth arifing from the extenfion of com- 
merce, gave rife to the eftablifhment of banks, by which 
its operations have of late years been fo much facilitated. 
The commercial cities of: Venice and Genoa had long ex-~ 
perienced the utility of fuch inftitutions, which were now 
adopted in other ftates. The banks of Amfterdam, of 
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Hamburgh, and of Rotterdam were eftablifhed ; avd in 
1694, the bank of England, and the bank of Scotland. 
he bufinefs cf private bankers Itkewife took its rife, and 
had become confiderable, when it received a fevere check 
from the unjuitifiadle conduct of Charles IL. in fcizing the 
mony the bankers had advarced on credit of the 

neh of mercantile intercourfe hag however 


which 
taxes. Tnis- bre 
been fince carried to an extent which in former times would 
have deemed wholly incredible. 

Thas, with its principles generally underftood; with mot 
of the elfablifhments formed which are neceflary to facilitate 
i sus; with laws and treaties in force for its en- 
vent and protection ; markets eltablifhed for the 
‘Hafe or fale of commoditics in almoft every part of the 
globe; navigation brougnt toa high degree of perfection, 
waft impfovements in arts and manufactures; and a great 
increafe of artificial wants from the progrefs of luxury and 
refinement ; the commerce of the world, and particularly. of 
Europe, has, during the 18:h century, expanded in an altonifh- 
ing degree, and become intimatcly connected with the po- 
litical exiftence of almoft every ftate._ 

Commeace of Great Britain. The moft authentic mate- 
rials from which an idea can be formed of the progrefs and 
extent of the commerce of Great Britain, are the accounts 
kept in the office of the infpector-general of “exports and 
imports, at the cuftom-houfe of London. Thefe accounts 
do not thew the current value of the commodities exported 
or imported, but are formed from their quanzties, accord- 
ing to certain rates of value.effixed to the feveral articles of 
foreign trade in 1696, by which they have been rated ever 
fince. It is evident, therefore, that, as the price of all 
kinds of merchandize is fubje& to great flu€tuations, and in 
general bas much increafed in this country within the lalt 
hundred years, thefe accounts are far from fhewing the 
aGtual valuesin the later years ; they are, however, from this 
very circumftance of being uniformly made up at the fame 
yates, the better adapted toa comparative view, and fhew 
a progreflive increafe which has arrived to an amount never 
before known inthe commerce of any nation. According to 
thefe eftimates the total amount of the exports ard imports 
of Great Britain have been as follows: 


Years. Imports. Exports. 

1700 £L 5:9795175 £ 73025716 
1701 “ 53809;600 7,621,053 
1702 451599304 512359874 
1703 4,526,599 0,644,103 
1704 53383,200 6,552,019 
1705 403 1,049 5,501,077 
1700 451133933 6,512,086 
1707 45274,055 6,707,178 
1709 4,698,663 6,969,089 
1709 4,510,593 6,627,045 
1710 4,011,341 6,690,828 
I7it 4,685,785 6,447,170 
Ly Ai 42454082 7:408,857 


At the conclufion of the war, by the peace of Utrecht, a 
commercial treaty with France was likewife negociated : 
but when the particulars of it came to be difcufled, two of 
the articles, by which the produce and manufadures of 
France were to be admitted into this country on the fame 
terms as thofe of the molt favoured nation, excited {uch 
general difapprobation, that the bill for carrying it into 
effeét was rejeéted by the houfe of commons. The ftrongeft 
objection to the principle of the treaty, was that it might 
ruin the trade then carried on with Portugal, which was 
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confidered as tke moft valuable branch of our European 
commerce. 

Tt is evident, that from the year 1705, notwithftanding 
the difadvantages it always labours under in time of war, 
commerce had been gradually increafing ; bat when peace 
enabled it to return to its ufual channels, and reltored fome 
branches which had been contiderably interrupted, its 
general advancement became more obvious, aud although 
from the mode then ufually adopted, of jucging of the 
profits of commerce merely by the excefs of the value of the 
exports, the balance appeared lefs than it had been in 
former years, the wealth which flowed into the country 
from foreign trede, being no longer abforbed in publi¢ 
loans, foon enabled the government to make a permanent 
reduétion in the legal rate of intereft. ‘The war with 
Spain in 1715, did uot caufe much interruption of commer- 
cial intercourfe, except in the direct trade with that country. 


Years. Imports, Exports. 
1713 £ 5,811,077 £ 75352055 
TZN 539293227 8,361,033 
1715 5,049,943 7379-409 
1716 5,800,255 7,614,085 
1717 6.346,708 9.147.700 
1718 6,669,390 $,7553302 
1719 5.367.499 72729528 
1720 6,090,083 4,036,728 
1721 51768,510 8,681,200 


At this period the judicious principle of promoting the 
exportation of Britifh manufactures, which had hitherto been 
applied only to woollen goods, was extended to Bntifh ma- 
nufactures and produce in general ; which were allowed te 
be exported duty free, except a few articles chiefly matcrials 
for manufa€turcs, the exportation of which it would not 
have been proper to encourage ; while drugs and other ma- 
terials ufed for dyeing, were, upon being firft duly entered, to 
be imported duty free, but upon re-exportation were to pay 
fpecific duties. For this highly beneficial regulation, fo 
fimple in its principle, and fo comprehenfive in its extent, 
the country was indebted to the enlightened wifdom of 
Mr. Walpole: the experiment excited much doubt and foli- 
citude as to its fuccefs, but it foon appeared that the lofs of 
revenue in the duties thus given up, wasa mere trifle in com- 
parifon with the ftimulus it gave to manufactures and the 
confequent extenfion of commerce. 


Years. Imports. Exports, 

3722 £ 6,378,098 £ 9:650,789 
1723 6,525,676 9,459,811 
1724 733945405 951431356 
172 7,094,708 11,352,480 
1726 6,677,865 9,406,731 
1727 6,798,908 9955 3,043 
1728 75569,299 11,631,383 
1729 72540,620 11,475,771 
1730 7:780,019 1159745135 
1731 6,991,500 11,167,380 
1732 7,087,914 11,786;658 
1733 8,016,814 | 11,7775;306 
1734 7,095,861 11,000,645 
1735 8,160,184 1395445144 
1736 7307966 11,616,356 
1737 7,073;638 11,842,320 
1738 71438,960 12,239,495 


The above period was almoft wholly a time of peaee, 
during which the commerce of Great Britain was gradually 
advancing, 
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advancing, both from the improvement of feveral of the 
exiting branches, and the acquifition of new ones. The 
South-fea company undertook the Greenland whale fifhery, 
which had been entirely relinquifhed by this country for 
fome years palt ; and encouragement was given to fifherics 
on the coaft of America. Aitempts were made to obtain 
a fhare of the fur trade of north America, which was almolt 
entirely in the hands of the French, The Oltend Eaft India 
company, which had been found prejudicial to the Eaglith 
trade in thofe parts, was fufpended ; while our trade with 
China increafed confiderably, particularly in the article of 
tea. ‘The trade of the Levant company was very flourifh- 
ing; as was likewife that of the Hudfon’s bay company, 
though the latter was but of {mall extent. The produce of 
feveral valuable commodities was at the fame time augment- 
ing, from an increafed cultivation of rice 1a the American 
colonies, and of coffee in the Weft India iflands, while great 
quantities of corn were annually exported from Great Britain 
to France, Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 

The war which began in 1739, was occafioned chiefly by 
difputes refpeéting our commerce in the Weit Indies, which 
had been much interrupted by the Spaniards. It caufed, at 
firlt, fame decine of foreign trade, which however foon 
regained the extent to which it had been carried during the 
preceding peace, 


Years, Imports. Exports. 

1739 £7:829,373 £ 94951366 
1740 6,703,778 8,869,939 
I74L 73936,084 11.469,872 
1742 6,866,864 31,594,427 
1743 7,802,353 14,623,653 
1744 6,362,971 11,429,628 
W745 75475123 104973329 
3746 6,205,687 11,300,792 
1747 72110,757 11,442,049 
1745 8,136,408 12,351,433 


At this time, a much greater proportion of the exports 
eonfilted of unmanufaétured produce than it has fince ; as it 
_ appears there had been exported from England in five years, 
from 1744 to 1748, no lefs than 3,768,444 quarters of 
corn, which at medium prices was worth 8,007,948 /. 

That aconfiderable increafe of commerce had taken place, 
is evident from the quantity of fhipping employed. The 
total tonnage of veflels that cleared outwards on an average 
of three years preceding the war, had been 503,568 tons; 
the average of the three years, ending with 1751, was 661,184 
tons. ‘The encouragement of the fifheries, and the regu- 
lation of the Guinea or African trade, which had been in 
the hands of an exclufive company, but was now in a great 
meafure laid open ; caufed fome extenfion of foreign trade, 
although the Levant, or Turkey trade, which had been con- 
fidered as one of the moft valuable branches, was beginning 
to decline rapidly, from the French improving the natural 
advantages they poflefs for a trade with thofe parts. 


Years. Imports. Exports. 

1749 £7:917804 — £ 14,099)366 
175° 797723939 153132,004 
1751 719433430 13,967,811 
1752 4,889,369 13,221,116 
1953 8,625,029 14,264,014 
1754 8,093,472 13,390,853 
1755 8,772,865 12,182,255 
3750 7,961,603 12,517,040 
1757 932539327 13,438,285 
3758 814151025 1539341994 
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Years, Finports, Fyports 

1759 8,922,976 14,096,892 
1760 g.832,802 153579:073 
761 9 543,001 16,365.-953 
1762 8,870,234 1451343093 


It is evident that commerce had not been very materially 
affeted by the war. The years 1755 and 1756 marked 
the lowelt point of its depreffion; whence it gradually 
rofe, till it had gained a fuperiority over the unexampled 
traffic of 1750, a year of eltablifhéd peace and fecurity. 

By the peace of 1763, although many iflands which had 
been taken in the Weft Indies were reitored, Great Britain 
retained a number of newly acquired iflands, perhaps more 
thav could be tmmediately brought into cultivation with ad- 
vantage. The arrangements reipecting Afia were very fa- 
vourable to the Eaft India company , and in Africa an ex- 
clufive trade was fecured in the article of gum Senegal, a 
material indifpenfably neceflary to the perfection of many 
of our manufactures. ‘The immediate confequence, how- 
ever, of the acquifition of additional territories, was, that 
a wide field was opened for {peculation and commercial en- 
terprife, which caufed much produétive capital to be with- 
drawn from the trade and mavufactures of Great Britain ; 
yet our merchants were not only able to maintain their own 
credit, but alfo to affiit their correfpondents during the 
commercial embarraffments in Holland and other parts of 
the continent. 

In 1765, the principles and meafures were adopted which 
foon involved the country in difputes with its American co- 
lonies. Impolitic re{triétions were laid on a beneficial in- 
tercourfe which had long fubfifted between the Britith colo- 
nies and the Spanifh Weft India fettlements ; which being 
foon followed by other caufes of difcontent, drove the 
Americans into public refolutions to make no further ims 
portations from Great Britain, but fuch as were unavoid- 
ably neceflary, and to encourage, to the utmoft of their 
power, every kind of manufacture that was practicable 
among themfelves. This ftep foon produced ferious effeéts 
in Great Britain ; the merchants conneéted with America 
found themfelves unable to fulfil their engagements by the 
ftoppage of large fums due to them from that country; the 
whole fyftem of their bufinefs was deranged, and general 
diitrefs {pread through the circle of their conneétions; the 
manufacturers fuffcered by the want of regular payments 
from the merchants, while their materials, and made up 
goods, to an alarming amount, were becoming a dead 
ftock upon their hands; in confequence of which, great 
numbers of workmen were thrown out of employ. Peti- 
tions were prefented to parliament from all the trading and 
manufacturing towns, which probably had fome effect in 
procuring a temporary adjuftment of the difpute. 

The non-importation agreement in America, was renewed 
in 1769 and 1770; yet the commerce of Great Britain, not- 
withftanding thefe interruptions of an important branch of it, 
continued to increafe ; and previous to the war which fol- 
lowed, had attained to a greater extent than in any former 
years. 


Years. Imports, Exports. 

1763 £ 11,665,036 f£ 16,160,184 
1764 10,364,307 16,512,403 
1765 10,889,742 14,550,597 
1766 2134753795 14,024,964 
1767 12,073,950. 13,844,511 
1768 11,878,661 15,117,982 
#769 11,908,560 13,438,236 
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Years. Imports. Exports. 

1770 12,216,937 74,266,653 
177 12,821,095 17,161,146 
1772 14,508,715 18,732,379 
1773 12,522,643 16,654,052 
1774 14,545,902 17,6071447 


The prohibition of all trade and intercourfe with the 
American colonies excited ferious alarms, not only on ac- 
count of the lofs of a valuable branch of trade, but from 
the fuppofed encouragement which the acquifition of it 
would give to the trade of thofe powers who affifted the 
colonies. Thefe apprehenfions, however, in a few years 
appeared to be in a great meafure groundlefs, many Bnitifh 
manufa@ures found their way to America, though not im- 
ported dire@tly from hence; and Mr. Chalmers obferves, 
that ‘ there was an evident tendency in our traffic to rife in 
1779, till the Spanifh war impofed an additional burthen. 
There was a fimilar tendency in 1780, till the Dutch war 
added, in 1781, no inconfiderable weight. And the year 
i781, accordingly, marks the lowelt degree of deprefiion, 
both of our navigation and our commerce, during the war 
of our colonies. But with the fame vigorous fpirit, they 
both equally rofe, in 1782, as they had rifen in former 
wars, toa fuperiority over our navigation and commerce, dur- 
ing the year wherein hoitilities with France began.” 


Years. Imports. Exports. 
1775. & 14.516,955 £ 19,946,523 
1779 32.449,159 15,055,107 
Fides 12,643,834 14,152,243 
1778 10.9753533 125759712 
1779 31,435,203 13559777! 
17890 11,714,967 13,689,073 
178 12,723,013 11,470,385 
1782 10,341,628 13,224,637 


The opportunity of renewing the commercial conneCtions 
between this country and America, from the conclufion 
of peace, was eagerly embraced; but fubfequent experience 
proved, that a greater degree of caution had now become 
neceflary to render it a beneficial trade. The arrangements 
relative to the commerce of Ireland, had a very beneficial 
effe@ in that country, which had hitherto been excluded 
from almoft every fpecies of commerce, and reftrained from 
{ending the produce of her own foil to foreign markets. 
The convention with Spain fettled more accurately the li- 
mits within which Britifh fubje&s were allowed to cut log- 
wood on the Mufquito coaft, and confequently gave great- 
er certainty and fecurity to the trade with thofe parts. The 
commercial treaty with France, by difcontinuing many of 
the prohibitions and prohibitory duties which had exited 
for almoft a century between the two nations, opened a wide 
field for fpeculation and adventure. The confolidation of 
the cuttoms by the abolition of all the confufed and com- 
plex duties which then exifted, and the fubftitution of a 
fingle duty on each article in their ftead, was a meafure of 
great convenience to all perfons engaged in mercantile tranf- 
actions. Under all thefe circumftances, fupported by the 
improvements which had taken place in feveral of the prin- 
cipal manufaGtures, the foreign trade of Great Britain in- 
creafed greatly during the peace, and in the year 1792, 
had attained to an unparallelled- height, both in point of 
value, and with refpe&t to quantity of fhipping employed 
ia it. 


Years. Imports. Exports. 

1783 £.135122,235 £ 151450,778 
1784 15,272,802 14,901,074 
1785 _ 16,279,490 16,779,239 
1786 15-786,072 16,300,730 
1787 17,804,024 16,870,114 
1788 * 18,027,170 17,4.72;408 
1799 17,825,102 19,340,548 
1790 19,130,886 20,120,121 
1791 19,669,782 227311995 
a9 19,659,353 24,905;200 


The total number of veffels which belonged to the feveral 
ports of the Britifh empire on the goth September 1792, was 
16,07g; the amount of their tonnage 1,540,145 tons; and 
the number of mem and boys ufually employed in navigating 
them 118,286. The number of vefiels that entered inwards 
at the feveral ports of Great Britain (including their re- 
peated voyages) was as follows: 


Ships. Tons. 
Britihh, -.- -. 32,030 1,587,045 
Foreign = - - 2,477 304,074 
Total 14,507 


1,891,719 


At this period, the commerce of Great Britain, was ge- 
nerally admitted to be in a very flourifhing ftate. The ap- 
plication and improvement of machinery in almoft every 
branch of manufaéture, had reduced the charges of work- 
manfhip fo far, as to enable our manufa&urers to fupply 
foreign markets on better terms than any’ other country 
could offer; while the increafe of capital, arifing from the 
accumulation of the profits of fuccefsful commerce during 
a period of peace, gave our merchants the means of allow- 
ing longer credit than could be obtained elfewhere. The 
high price cf the public funds, led many perfons to employ 
their money in difcounting private fecurities, which greatly 
facilitated the extenfion of commercial credit, but probably 
tempted fome to trade much beyond the amount which their 
capital juftified, or to {peculate largely without any real 
property of their own; fo that when the apprehenfion of 
war produced a greater degree of caution, and began to af- 
fe&t particular branches of trade, many were involved in 
embarraffments; and on the commencement of the war in 
1793, commercial concerns, in general, experienced a feri- 
ous fhock. The affiftance afforded by government to fuch 
houfes as appeared to be really folvent, by lending them 
exchequer bills for a certain time, operated very fuccefsfully, 
and averted the confequences that were apprehended ; cre- 
dit revived, and as the war in its progrefs almoft annihilated 
the foreign trade of fome of the powers engaged in it, the 
commerce of Great Britain received a confiderable augmen-, 
tation ; and, protected by its naval fuperiority, continued 
to increafe, notwithftanding all the meafures which political 
animofity could devife to obftruét or deftroy it. 


Years. Imports. Exports, 

1793 £ 19,256,717 £, 20,390,180 
1794 22,288,894 26,748,967 
1795 22,736,889 27,312,338 
1790 23,187,319 30,424,184 
1797 21,013,956 28,917,0%0 
1798 27 857,889 335915777 
1799 26,837,432 359911529 
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Years. Imports. Exports. 
1809 30,570,605 43,152,019 
180% 3257953557 42,301,708 


The increafe during the above period, though really very 
great, was not however equal to what it would appear from 
the above accounts to have been. This irregularity in the 
comparative view which the account of imports and exports 

* generally furnifhes with fufficient accuracy, of the com- 
‘merce of Great Britain, arifes from the article of coffee, theim- 
port of which was formerly little more than fufficient to fup- 
ply its {mall confumption in this country. But the interrup- 
tion of the trade of France, the conquelt of their Weft 
India iflands, and the greatly increafed cultivation of coffee 
in Jamaica, caufed nearly the whole fupply of the continent 
with this commodity to depend during the war on Great 
Britain. In the infpector-general’s book of rates, coffee 
is valued on importation at 7/., and on exportation, at no 
lefs than 147 ros. per cwt.; while, during the above 
period, the real average value was about 5/: per cwt. 
when imported, and 5/. tos, when exported. ‘he offi- 
cial account, therefore, from 1794, when coffee fud- 
denly became a very confiderable article of exportation, re- 
quires fome correction ; and if the over-ellimated value 
of this article is deduéted, the exports of the year 1809 
will appear to have been 38,120,120 /, and of 1801, 
37,780,356 /. 

* The fhort interval of peace in 1802, produced an imme- 
diate extenfion of foreign trade; and Mr. Addington 
thought himfelf juftified “in pronouncing the commerce of 
the country to be in a flate of unrivalled and unexampled 
profperity.”” The value of Britifh manufactures exported, 
confiderably exceeded the preceding year, and the total 
amount of the exports, according to the official values, was 
46,420,962 7, But in this and the fucceeding years, it 
will be proper to adopt the corre€tion juft mentioned, which 
We give the amount of the imports and exports as fol- 
WS: 


Years. Imports. Exports. 

1802 4 331,442,318 £4 41471,966 
1803 27992494 315578,495 
1804 29,201,490 3454515307 
1805 30,344,028 345954845 
1806 31,094,089 305528, 132 


The account of imports for the laft year is not quite cor- 
ret ; the imports from the Ealt Indies for that year being 
incomplete. : 

Almoft every article being greatly under-valued in thefe 
accounts (exceptin one ortwo inftances) the total mutt give 
a very inadequate idea of the real extent of the commerce 
of Great Britain. Some idea may be formed of the under- 
valuation of the imports by thofe of the Eaft India com- 
pany, taking the account of their fales as the importation ; 
the medium value of which, on an average of three years, 
was 6,10¢c,000/.; whereas, the medium value by the ac- 
counts of the infpector-general, for the fame three years, 
was 4,572,000/. Of the actual value of Britifh produce 
and manufactures exported, which ufually conftitutes about 
two-thirds of the total export, we have more correét infor- 
mation. By an aé& paffed in 1798, and revived in 1802, 
called the convoy act, the exporters were required to declare 
the real value of Britifh manufactures exported, in order to 
afcertain the amount of duty chargeable thereon ; and from 
thefe declarations, the actual value of Britith produce and 
manufactures exported has been afcertained as follows: 


In 1803 £L 49,100,870 
1804 4203 49,042 
1805 41,065,942 
1806 43,242,176 


The extent of fhipping employed in commercial inter- 
courfe at this period, will be feen in the following account 
of the number af veflels which belonged to the feverak 
ports of the Britihh empire, on the 30th September 1805. 


Ships. Tons, Men & Boys. 
England - - - 14,790 1,799,210 117,663 
Jerfey & Guernfey 185 10,528 2,011 
Ifleof Man - - 404 9;050 2,330 
Scotland - - - 2,584 210,295 15,162 
Treland- - = - 1,067 56,806 5,079 
‘The Plantations - 3,024 190,953 15,407 

22,051 2,283,442 157,712 


The cammerce of Great Britain with Jre/and, has in- 
creafed with the improvement of that country, particularly 
fince the year 1780, when a more liberal fy{tem of policy 
was adopted with refpe&t to the foreign trade of Ireland. 
The imports from thence confift chiefly of butter, beef, 
pork, bacon, lard; tallow, cattle, hides, feathers, ftarch, 
rape-feed, linens, linen-yarn, woolien-yarn, pearl-afhes, cop- 
per-ore, and a few other articles of lefs importance. The 
exports are coals, ironmongery aud hardware, hoops for 
barrels, beer, cyder, dried cod, herrings, chiefly from Scot« 
land, earthenware, bottles and window-glals, refined fugar, 
hops, lead, tin-plates, fail-cloth, cabinet-ware, wearing ap- 
parel, apothecaries-ware, books and ftationary, painters” 
colours, hats, haberdathery, woollen, cotton, and filk manufac- 
tures of all kinds; with rum, brandy, geneva, winés, gro« 
ceries, drugs, dye-ftufis, flax and hemp, raw and thrown 
filks, and other foreign produce, 


Years. Imports. Exports. 

1798 £ 25735,086 £ 2,974.393. 
1799 257791731 4,086,986 
1800 2,312,824 397413499 


Confiderable endeavours have been made to improve the 
manufactures of Ireland, but with little fuccefs, except in 
the linen manufacture, which probably proceeds from the 
want of fufficient capital, and from. the facility with which 
Britifh manufa@ures can be procured at a very {mall addi- 
tional expence; the latter will, therefore, for a long time, 
continue to conftitute a large proportion of the imports of 
Ireland. 


Value of Britifh manufaQures exported from Great Britaiu 
to Ireland. 


Int79r £ 1,470,972 In1796 £ 1,781,789 
1792 1,511,844 1797 1,310,996 
1793 15055,276 1798 16573954 
1794 1,281,316 1799 25405,999 
1795 1,612,270 1800 1,787,966 


The trade between Great Britain and Ru/fa has been con- 
fidered highly beneficial to both countries ; to Ruffia in point 
of profit, aad to Great Britain, as fupplying articles eflential 
to the fupport of its navy. The capital employed mutt be 
much greater than formerly, from the increafed value of the 
principal articles ; and the balance of trade, which is Facer a 
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ably in Favour of Ruffia, is paid by means of the commercial 
tranfaétions between Great Britain and other countries. 
‘The articles imported are iron, hemp, flax, tallow, pot-afhes, 
deals, and lath-wood, coarfe linens, hog’s briftles, &c. 
The exports are principally broad-cloths and woollen ftuffs, 
refined {ugar, cotton, lead, tin, iron and fteel ware, earthen 
ware and glafs, coals, alum, falt, horfes, London porter, with 
articles of lefs importance. 


Years. Imports. Exports. 
¥800 £ 2,382,098 4% 130251335 
1Sor 2,216,877 919,543 
o 3 ae 
1902 2,152,430 1,379,399 


The total number of veffels that entered inwards from 
Rufia, and that cleared out for that country from Great Bri- 
yain in three years, ending with 1506, was as follows: 


Inwards. Outwards. 
Years. Britith, Fcreign. Britith. Foreign. 
1804, 830 29 558 53 
1805 O61 I4 927 52 
1806 1106 21 677 32 


The trade to Denmaré and Norway, though of ancient 
date, is not of very great extent; the imports confift chiefly 
ef timber and corn; and the exports, of Weit India produce 
and other foreign merchandize ; the quantity of Britifh ma- 
nufactured goods which thofe countries take being of {mall 
amount. 


Years. Imports. Exports. 
1800 £ 241,563 £ 540,698 
18ot 208,794 416,475 
1802 1553072 5379517 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 
Denmark and Norway, in the year 1806, was 1607, of 
which 529 were Britihh fhips: the total number which 
cleared outwards was 1690, of which 790 were Britifh. 

The trade with Scveden, which is carried on chiefly in 
fhips of that country, has not varied materially in its extent 
during the laft twenty years. The imports confift chiefly of 
iron of a fuperior quality, pitch, tar, deal boards, and fail- 
cloth. The exports are principally colonial produce. 


Years. Imports. Exports, 
1800 f£, 309,280 f£, 78,840 
1S01 295,645 111,254 
1802 3275350 108,296 
1803 288,651 98,045 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 
Sweden, in the year 1806, was 353, of which 187 were Bri- 
tith fhips: the total number which cleared outwards was 
362, of which 142 were Britifh. 

The imports from Pru/fia, confift of all kinds of grain, 
hemp, flax, madder, lintfeed, goofe-quills, briftles, pearl- 
afhes, mill-ftones, and timber of various defcriptions. The 
ex jorts are chiefly alum, copperas, coals, beer, falt, wrought 
brafs and iron, lead, tin plates, earthen-ware, glafs, woollen 
and cotton goods, fome cotton yarn, India goods, raw and 
refined fugar, drugs, dye-ftuffs, pepper and other f{pices, 
coffee, rum, tobacco, &c. 


Years. Imports. Exports. 

1800 £, 1:340,904 £, 7941452 
1801 1,387,149 660,739 
1802 1,057,002 1,071,896 
1803 831,225 1,916,502 


‘The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 


Pruffia in the year 1805 was 1946, of which 837 were Bri- 
tifh fhips: the total number which cleared outwards was 
1627, of which only 482 were Brinth. In 1806 the total 
numbers were much lefs, in confequence of Pruffia being’ in- 
volved in the war. 

The trade with Germany had not experienced any confi- 
derable variation with refpe& to its extent, from the com- 
mencement of the laft century, till on the extenfion of the 
war with France in 1794, it fuddenly became the channel 
through which the principal part of the continent received 
the goods they had before obtained dire& from Great Bri- 
tain. The following account of exports to Germany fhews 
the rapid increafe of trade with that country during the 
War. 


Years. Britih Foreign 
Manufactures. Merchangize, 
1793 4. 738,474 ff 157645221 
1794 1,6345530 4,308,695 
1795 1,769;133 6,311,870 
1796 1,591,810 6,582,179 
1797 . 1,964,967 6,419,587 
1799 2,042,774 8,646,609 
1799 250325507 6,640,729 
1800 4,304,120 8,300,470 
1Sor 4,928,617 6,186,687 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards in the 
feveral ports of Great Britain from Germany (including 
Hamburgh) and which cleared outwards for that country, 
was as follows: 


Tnwards. Outwards. 
Years. Britith. Foreign. Britifh, Foreign, 
1793 207 54 aoe 77 
1794 258 108 443 152 
1795 259 een 257 400 
1790 347 3.42 $33. 415 
1797 237 257 314 372 
1795 408 113 047 187 
1799 409 126 426 18r 
1800 435 459 574 458 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 
Germany (including Hamburgh) in the year 1806 was 504 ; 
the total number which cleared outwards for that coun- 
try 956. 

The imports from Holland are butter and cheefe in large 
quantities, geneva, juniper berries, flax, hemp, oak bark, 
rags, flower-roots and feeds, books, maps and prints. The 
exports are raw and refined fugars, train oil, copperas, 2 
few cotton goods, fome woollen goods, coffee, rice, and fo- 
reign merchandize of various kinds: their amount, as fol. 
lows : 


Years. Imports, E «ports. 

1800 £ 972,600 £ 3,208,613 
1801 1,025,958 3,490,744. 
1802 9749537 4:957,997 
1803 630,403 155659355 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 
Holland in the year 1804 was 790, and the number which 
cleared outwards 521. The number which entered inwards 
in 1805, was 709; outwards 323; which, from the two 
countries being at war, were of courfe nearly all neutral vef- 
fels. 

France poffeffes fuch natural advantages in the produce o. 
its foil, and the convenience of its fituation for procuring the 
commodities of all other countries, that while its manufac- 
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tures were encouraged, and it retained poffeffions in the 
Eat and Welt Indies, little inducement remained for com- 
mercial intercourfe with Great Britain, and even this limited 
traffic was much impeded by the high duties and prohibi- 
tions which mutual jealoufy had impofed. In 1786 a more 
liberal fyftem was adopted by a treaty of commerce, in con- 
fequence of which the trade between the two countries in- 
creafed conliderably. In the year 1792, the exports to 
France amounted to 1,228,166/. 3s. od. of which 743,280/. 
12s. 1d. was Britifh manufa@tures, and 484,885 /. 115. Sd. 
foreign merchandize. In the following year, the trade with 
France was fufpended by war, on the termination of which, 
in 1802, commiffioners were appointed for adjufting the 
conditions of a new commercial treaty, but its completion 
was prevented by the renewal of hottilitics. 

The trade with Portugal was formerly a very beneficial 
branch of our commerce, but has declined very much. The 
imports confitt chiefly of wine, cotton-wool, and indigo, with 
confiderable fums in cafh and bullion. The exports are al- 
molt wholly Britifh produce and manufa€tures. 


Years, Imports. Exports. 
1798 £ 700,383 £ .759:918 
1799 1,047,054 1,073,421 
1800 916,848 1,011,893 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 
Portugal in the year 1800 was 340, of which 270 were Bri- 
tifh veffels. The number which entered inwards in the year 
1806 was 468 ; outwards 332. 

, The extent of the trade with Spain, previous to the war 
in 1796, will appear from the ftatement of imports and ex- 
ports. 


Years. Imports, Exporte, 
1792 £ 897,840 £794,101 
1793 485,872 4765726 
1794 743,546 634,554 
1795 992:853 437,530 
1796 809,881 540,126 


The year 1806 being a year of war, the trade with Spain 
was of courfe confined to neutral veflels : the number which 
entered inwards was 222, and the number which cleared out= 
wards 126. 


The Mediterranean trade was fubje& to much interrup- 
tion during the war which began in 1793, in confequence of 
which many of the goods ufually imported from Venice and 
Italy were brought over-land through Switzerland and Ger- 
many to Hamburgh and Tonningen to be fhipped for Eng- 
Jand. The Turkey and Levant trade was formerly one of 
the principal branches of Englifh commerce, but it is now 
of much lefs importance. ‘The chief articles imported, are 
cotton-wool, mohair, goats’ hair, opium, fenna, and other 
drugs, galls, madder, vallonea, and other dye-ftuffs, currants, 
figs, raifins, goat fkins, and box-wood ; raw filk was formerly 
a principal article, but very little is now brought from 
Turkey, that of Italy being much fuperior. ‘The exports 
confilt of lead, tin-plates, wrought and calt iron, hardware, 
a confiderable number. of watches, fome cotton goods, and 
a few woollen goods, India piece goods, coffee, fugar, cin- 
namon, cloves, pimento and other {pices. ‘The extent of 
the different branches of the Mediterranean trade will ap- 
pear from the following ftatements. 

Vou. IX, 


Gisrarrar and the Srrricurs. 


Years, Imports. Exports, Ships Ships 
inward, — outward.’ 
1799 £62,902 £ 358,784 47 56 
1800 35,065 2945558 20 43 
1801 24,587 362,971 WW 54 
1802 21,702 539,537 32 45 
1803 23,512 487,699 17 48 
1804. 33,860 560,399 27 62 
1805 42,919 183,824. 19 59 


In the year 1806, the number of veflels which entered in- 
wards was 24, outwards 83. 


Iraty. 
Years, Imports. Exgorts, Ships Ships 
inward. outward. 
1799 £, 224,607 ££ 367,173 69 8x 
1500 411,765 587,530 II5 113 
1801 165,042 378,007 44 94 
1802 804,329 2,048,784 127 248 
1803 748,020 656,607 182 74. 
1804 268,029 359;854. 70 126 
1805 3939517 5973535 106 117 


In the year 1806, the number of veflels which entered in- 
wards was 90, outwards 61. 


Matra. 
Years, Imports. Exports. Ships Ships 
inward, outward, 
1801 Ptin4as LL 8 esratn se) 14 
1802 16,698 12,023 36 4 
1803 8,922 133,629 22 15 
1804. 32,913 114,031 20 23 
1805 9304 129,515 6 12 


In the year 1806, the number of veflels which entered in« 
wards was 26, outwards 26. 


Minorca. 
Years. Imports. Exports. Ships Ships 
inward.) outward. 
1800 £ 13,500 £ 12,246 19 5 
1801 6,768 36,130 16 15 
1802 22,106 21,478 25 5 


In the year 1803, the trade with Minorca ceafed, from its 
having been reftored to Spain. 


Turkey and Levant. 


Years. Imports. Exports, Ships Ships. 
inward. outward. 
1799 £ 33,091  £ 226,078 3 13 
1800 1995773 166,804. 19 6 
1801 T4.15137 172,198 9 10 
1802 182,424 180,000 20 i3 
1803 1759427 1553399 27 9 
1804. 148,277 $1,625 16 I 
1805 1033590 135,411 22 8 


In the year 1806, the number of veffels which entered ia- 
wards was 23, outwards 3. 

The articles imported from the coaft of Africa into Great 
Britain are gum arabic, gum fandarach, and fenegal, cam- 
wood, red-wood, ebony, ivory, a few oftrich feathers, and 
fome fkins; their amount in the year 1800 was 82,289 /. 
8s, 8d. The exports have hitherte been of far greater value, 
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being principafly intended for the purchafe of flaves for the 
Wett Indies. They confifted of bugles, cownes, {piritous 
liquors, a great number of guns an id cutlaffes, gunpowder, 
wrought brafe, copper: and iron, glafs, éarthen ware, rice, 
groceries, apothecaries’ ware, wocileas cotton, and linen 
goods, and large quantities of India piece goods. The tctal 
official value in the year 1800 was 1,017,365 7. 11s. 5d. 
of which 521,;922/. 19s. 11d. was Britifh merchandize. 
‘The abolition of the infamous traffick in human beings, 
rouft caufe a great revolution in the trade to this part of the 
world, as it appeared in the year 1759 that about 38,000 of 
the invhabitants of Africa were annually carried away in Britifh 
fhips for fupplying the colonies with flaves, which of courfe 
employed a confiderable number of veffels. The number 
of fhips that cleared out from Great Britain for Afriea, in 
the year 1804, was 176. 

The Loft fndia trade furnifhes. a remarkable:inftance. of 
an extenfive branch of commerce carried on fucceflively in 
the.hands of an exclufive company, while mof other com- 
mercial monopolies have made very {mall profits, and ge- 
nerally foomexpired. The trade to India, however, fince the 
immewfe territorial acquifitions of the Englith in that part, 
anno longer be confidered as a mere commercial adventure, 
as. it is now in a great meafure a bufinefs of agency, for 
tran{mitting to Europe the fortunes acquired by Britith 
qadividuals in the Eaft. The quantity of merchandize brought 
from thence, confequently greatly, exceeds the value of the 
exports to India. Vine latter confi'ts chiefly of woollens, 
metals, and naval and military ftores, the remaining articles 
being of trifling amount in comparifon, and almolt wholly 
for the ufe. of Europeans, as the natives are peculiarly 
attached to the ufe of their own produce and manufzCures. 
The exports to China include a confiderable amount in 
bullion, the other articles are woollen cloths and camblets, 
lead, and tin; the articles exported in private trade are, 
{ikins and furs, glafs of various defcriptions, jewellery, toys, 
and watches, cuttings of cloth, avery few woollens, fome 
cutlery and hard ware, and filver. The amount of the 
company’s exports to India and China, will appear from 
the following ftatements. 


InpIA. 
Merchandize, 
Seafon. or Metals, Stores. 
Manufactare. 
w781 £ 200,808 f£ 157,614~ £ 163,878 
1782 £23,834 183,356 1335773 
1783 959251 122,555 775237 
1784 2,205 933806 553250 
1785 745683 80,152 104,226 ° 
1786 122,709 97,899 85,179 
19787 108,388 137,194 153,603 
1798 119,440 99,028 152,587 
1759 80,184 273,104. 100,435 
1799 750141 1913944 4205525) 
1791 86,680 124,889 108,560 
Cuina. 
Merchandize, 
Scafon. or Metals. Storese Bullion. 
Manufacture, 

7781, .£ 129,179 £ 10,349 23206, £ 

1782 94:992 9,416 1,717 ——- 

1783 113.763 45579 137434 

1734 146,740 - 27,835 2,904 

1785 224,612 37,939 7503 7244317 


Merchandize 


Seafon. or Metals. Stores, Bullion, 
Manuladure. 

1786 202,023 355535 - 6,972 7495833 
1787 323,107 33,046 7,289 646,798 
ie 3353392 59.205 6,598 489,192 

1789 3545717 107;995 73769 787,078 
17990 4315385 105,707 4,081 5325705 
1791 436,953 99:448 = 4,000 422,098 


The imports from the Eft Indies confit of Bengal piece- 
goods, coatt and Surat piece-goods, Bengal and China raw- 
filk, tea, pepper, falt petre, nankeen cloth, china, wrought 
filks, a fall quantity of china-ware, fugar, coffee, indigo, 
and various drugs. The total amount of the imports, on 
the company *s account, and in’ private trade, according to 
the official rates of the infpeétor- general’s office, was as 
follows: 


Years. Imports Yeas. Import. 
1781  £ 2,526,339 1793 £ 32499,023 
1782 626,319 1794 4:4585475 
1783 1,301,495 1795 527 60,810 
1784 2,996,652 796 3,372,089 
1785 2,703,040 1797 35942394 
1736 3,156,687 1798 7,626,930 
1787 33430,568 1799 4,284,805 
1758 3.453897 1800 49425275 
1789 333925545 180t 424,441 
17g0 3,149,87 1802 55794:9000 
17Ql 3,698,713 1893 63483887 
1792 257015547 1804 5»214,025 


But a more accurate idea of the real value of the ims 
ports from the Eaft Indies, may be formed from the 
annual amount of the company’s fales, which was 


In rS80r £ 7:595,181 In 1803 £ 6,042,526 
1892 6,026,347 1804 5,866,073 


The Weft India trade is, in {ome refpects, the moft im- 
portant branch of the commerce of Great Britain; as on 
the colonial produce which it fupplies, much of the trade 
with different parts of Europe chiefly depends. The value 
of the Britifh Weft India produce from the old iflands, 
imported into Great Britain, on a medium of four years, 
preceding the 5th of January 1796, according to the cur- 
rent prices during that period, was eftimated, exclufive of 
the duties, at about 6,800,c00/. per annum. This fum 
is not wholly a return for goods exported, a part of it muft 
be confidered as remittances of the property of perfons 
who poffefs eftates in the Welt Indies ; but who are wholly 
or occafionally refident in England; and of perfons who 
have lent money on mortgage or otherwife in the Weft 
Indies, and receive their intereft from the fale of the pros 


duce. 
Official Value of Imports from the Weft Indies. 


Britith. Conquered 
Years, Wett Indies. Iflands. Total. 
wor £ 6,759,617 £ 4,105,839 £ 10,865,456 
1802 72935310 2,099,504 93992;820 
1803 5,790,432 362,014 6,148,436 


The value of the Britith Weft India iflands, in a com- 
mercial view, will be very confpicuous from the following 
ftatement of the total quantities of fugar, mim, coffee, and 


cotton-wool, exported from them. 
Yearso 
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Sugar. Rum. Coffee. Cotton Wool. 
Years. Cut. Galls. Cwr. Ibs. 
1703 2,129,750 4,997,051 92,016 9 1731553 
1794 2 141,92F 5,597,520 141,007 834735175 
1795 157435939. 45173:734 144800 111.675.4905 
1796 1,816,584 5,567,754 94086 8,854.413 
1797 1,636,681 4,279,164 114,947 6,918,153 
1798 2,015,602 6,224,076 165: 075 73909,532 
1799 2,628%.470 6,270,449 132,259 4,529,531 
1800 _ 2,413,997) 6.231225: 180,374 (1¢,61T.340 
18o1r 2,959,958 8,148,571  199:359 it 261 At 
1802, 3,463,366 8,676,381 #305 148 8,799,891 
1803 2,886,479 8,781,496 173,883 5,050,615 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 
the Weft Indies, in the year 1504, was 721, containing 
204,411 tons, and navigated by 12,119 feamen. Tbhenumber 
of veffcls which cleared outwards was 790. “The value of 
Britifh produce and manufactures exported to the Britifh 
plantations in the Weft Indies, exclufive of the Conquered 
Wands, was 3,408,232 /. 

The trade with the United States of America, has 
rapidly advanced to very confiderable importance; and 
Great Britain now fupplies them with commodities to a 
far greater amount, than in the moft favourable years pre- 
vious to their independence, although the number of Britifh 
fhips employed is confiderably lefs. In the year 1789 
the number of Britith veflels which entered inwards in this 
trade was 253, the number outwards 355; in the year 1799, 
the number which entered inwards was only 42, the number 
outwards 57. 


Years, Imports. Expor's. 

1795 £ 1.782.720 £ 5.580.370 
1769 1,818 o41 7,056,558 
{800 25357922 6,855,507 


The total number of veffels which entered inwards from 
the United States, in the year 1806, was 561, of which 53 
were Bricith ; the total number which cleared outwards was 
575 of which only 39 were Britifh. 

The remaining poffeffions of Britain in North America, 
being countries not very fertile or fully inhabited, the trade 
with them is not of very great extent. The following 
{tatement of the exports to thofe parts in the year 1800, 
will, however, thew that the trade is well worth preferving, 
independent of the confideration that it is the means of pro- 
curing articles of much importance in other branches of 
commerce. 


To Hudfons bay - £38,061. 0 9 
Newfoundland - - 219.458 5 IL 
Canada - - - = = 460,155 13 3 
New Brunfwick - - - 61,230 15 4 
Nova Scotia - - - 177,053 17 I0 


Total £ 975,989 13.1 


With refpe&t to the general balance of trade, or the 
ultimate profit which Great Britain derives from its com- 
merce with all other countries, Mr. Irving, the infpector- 
general of imports and exports, to whom the public have, 
for many years, been indebted for the judicious arrange- 
ment and explanation of the official documents relating to 
foreign trade, has juftly remarked, that there are perhaps 
few quettions to which the human attention can be directed 
more,difiicult to form an opinion upon, from the variety of 
coufideratians, and the vaft {tatements with which it is 
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connefted, and alfo from the materials on which conclu- 
fions are to be formed, being in fome inilarces defective; 
he has, however, ftated 11 as his opinion, that the balance of 
trade in fayour of Great Britain, according to the true 
value of the goods exported and imported, ameunted on a 
medium of the four years preceding 1796, to upwards of 
6, 502,000 /. per annum, exc! lufive of the profic s derived 
frow the Ea and Welt India trades, which’he eftimated at 
upwards of 400,000/. per annum; and exclufive of the 
profits derived from the fifheries. 

An accurate view of the progrefs and extent of commerce 
in all the Enropean ftates, would furnifh much information; 
but with refpect to feveral, no authentic particulars of shis 
kind have been made public, and the forcign trade of cthers 
has been fo entirely turned out of its ufval channels fince 
the commencement of the war cf the French revolution, 
that any acccunt of its prefent ftate would be very incom- 
plete and unfatisfaétory. 

With refpeét to domeltic commerce,’ we may obferve, that 
the king is the a-biter of it; as it pertains to his prerogative 
to eftablifh public marts, as markets and fairs, to regulate 
weights and meafures, and to give money, which is the 
univerfal medium of commerce, authority and currency. 

A great part of the foreign commerce of England is now 
carricd on by colleétive companies: fome incorporated by 
the king’s charters, with an cxclufive privilege, as the Eatt 
India company; cthers only Se ivate affociations, as the Turkey 
and Hamburgh companies. ee Company. 

Commerce, Chambers fe S:ec:CHAMBER. 

Commercs, Charaéers in. See CHARACTER. 

COMMERCY, in Geography, a handlome town of 
France, and chief place of a diltri€t in the department of 
Meule, on the weflern fhorecfthat river. E. long. 5° 24% 
N. lat. 48° 20’, It hasafub prefeét, and counts 3418 
inhabitants. The diftri&t contains 181 communes, with a 
population of 73,103 individuals. There are feveral iroa 
forges, paper mills, glue, violin, and linen manufactures. 

COMMERSONA, in Botany. Sonnerat. See Barrinc- 
TONIA. 

COMMERSONIA, (fo named by Forflter, in memory 
of M. Commerfon, the celebrated French naturalift and 


traveller.) Forft. Gen. 22. Linn. jun. Supp..26. Schreb. 
535 Willd. 596. Lam. Ill. 550: Gert. 586. Joli. 
428. Vent. 4. 77. Clafs and order, pian pentagynia. 


Nat. Ord. Undetermined ; Ju ff. Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. one- leafed five-cleft, bearing the petals be- 
tween the fegments; fegments egy-fhaped, acute, longer and 
broader than the petals. Cor. Petals five, dilated at the bafe on 
each fide, with an inflexed lobe, fpreading. Stam. Filaments 
very fhort, fituated at the bafe of the petals; anthers roundifh, 
didymous. Nedary a five-cleft ring, between the petals 
and the germ, with five filiform villous fmall bodies between 
the divifions; divilions lanceolate, ereét, fhorter than the 
petals. Pit. Germ fupeacts globular, villous, with five 
projections ; ftyles five, filiform, approximating, fhort. Per. 
Capfule roundifh, hard, echinate with long foft brittle- 


fhaped hairs, five-celled ; two feeds in each cell. Seeds 
egg-thaped. 
Eff. Ch. Calyx one-leafed, bearing the corolla. Petals 


five. Neary five-cleft. Capfule five-celled, echinate. 

Sp. C. echinata. Linn. jun. Supp. 26. Mart. Lam. Willd. 
Gert. tab. 94. Lam. Ill. tab. 218. (Reltiaria; Rumph. 
Amb. 3. 187. tab. 119.) A middle-fized tree. Trunk 
rarely the bulk of a man, with a diffufe head and fmooth 
bark, ealily f{eparable from the wood; young branches 
woolly, Leaves alternate, petioled, obliquely ego-fhaped, 
acuminate, ferrated, a little wrinkled, fhining, dark green 
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above, hoary underneath. F/oqwers very {mail, white, in 
axillary panicles. Capfule fomewhat globular, with a co- 
ylaceous echinate rind, five-coccous, five-valved ; cocci in- 
verfely ege-fhaped, narrowing downwards, femibilocular 
from the back, two-valved; valves of the contiguous cocci 
united and forming the proper partitions of the capfule. 
Seeds twoin each cell, attached to the central angle of 
the cells, ovate-oblong, a little thicker upwards, fhghtly 
comprefled, of a red-ferruginous colour, blackifh at the top, 
incompleatly arilled; aril membranous, very thin, whuitifk, 
lacerated, fixed to the umbilicus of the feed, covering its 
whole ventral, but not its dorfal part. Gert. A native of 
Otahcite, the Friendly Ifles, and the Moluccas. 

COMMIA, Bofc. Nouv. Dié. Clafs and order, diecia 
monandriae 

Gen. Ch. Male catkins. Scales obtufe, each concealing a 
fingle ftamen. Female catkins. Calyx proper three-leaved; 
leaves acute, permanent. Cor. none.  Pi/f. Germ fuperiors 
ityles three, fhort;’ ftigma thick. Pertc. Capfule three- 
lobed, three-celled. Seeds one in each cell. 

A tree. Leaves alternate, lanceolate, quite entire, 
fmooth, recurved. Flowers in axillary and terminal catkins. 
A native of Cochin-china. A white gum exudes abundant- 
ly from its bark, which is fometimes ufed as a medicine in 
dropfies and obftruétions, but is too violent in its effects 
to be taken without great caution. 

COMMINATORY, a claufe inferted in a law, edi, 
patent, &c. importing a puniihment wherewith delinquents 
are menaced; which, however, is not to be executed in its 
rigour. 

Thus, in France, when an exile is enjoined not to return 
on pain of death, it is deemed a comminatory penalty; fince, 
if he do return, it is not ftriGly executed; but a fecond in- 
junGion is then laid on him, which is more than commina- 
tory, and from the day of the date thereof, imports death 
without remedy. 

COMMINES, Pnitip pe, in Biography, a celebrated hif- 
torian, was born of a noble family in Fianders in 1445. He 
fpent the early part of his life in the court of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy; but in 1472 he went over to the 
fervice of Louis XI. king of France, who adopted him as a 
favourite, and employed him in various important negocia- 
tions. He married an heirefs of the houfe of Anjou, by 
whom he acquired confiderable landed property. He ac- 
companied his fovereign in many of his journies and in fome 
expeditions of a more ferious nature; and he attended upon 
his fucceffor Charles VIII. to the conqueft of Naples. Ur- 
der this prince he was accufed of having efpoufed the caufe 
of the duke of Orleans, for which he was arrefted, and im- 
prifoned in an iron cage for eight months. He was after- 
wards transferred to a prifon at Paris, where he was eighteen 
months without being able to obtain a trial. Commines was 
at length honourably acquitted, but it does not appear that, 
either in the remainder of this reign, or in that of the duke 
of Orleans who fucceeded, and for whom he had fuffered, 
he was afterwards publicly employed. Hz died. at his feat 
of Argenton, in Poitou, of which he had been denominated 
the Jord. Commines poffeffed various qualities well adapted 
to render him eminent as a ftatefman. He had a fine perfon, 
and an excellent underftanding : he was a complete matter 
of many modern languages, and had fo great a command of 
his own powers that he could dictate to four fecretaries at 
once. Asa literary charaGter he is chiefly known for his 
«« Memoirs,’ which contain an account of the principal 
events of the reigns of Louis XI. and Charles VIII. during 
a period of thirty-four years. ‘I’his work 1s highly efteemed 
on account of the perfonal knowledge and obfervation of the 
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author, who united a fincere and candid difpofition, with * 
fimple and unaffected ftyle, By the learned Lipfius, Come 
mines is regarded as equal to the hiftorians of antiquity 3 
his ‘* Memoirs’? he recommends as the vade mecum of 
princes. They have gone through many editions, which 
have been illuitrated with notes by different learned men ; 
but the mot efteemed impreffion is that of the abbé Leng- 
let du Frefnoy, 1747, in 4 vols, 4to. printed at Paris, with 
London in the ctle page. Nouv. Dict. Hitt. Du Frefnoi, 

COMMINGES, in Geography, (in Latin Convena,) was 
before the French revolution of 1789, a county in the pro- 
vince of Gafcony, and forms now part of the department of 
Haute-Garonne in France. 

COMMINUTION, the aé& of grinding, or breaking 
any matter into {maller particles. —The effeét of chewing, or 
matticating our food, is the comminution thereof, 

COMMIRE, Joun, ia Biography, a Jefuit, was born in 
1625 at Amboife, where his father kept a tennis-court. He 
recetved a good education, and applied himfelf chiefly to 
claffical literature. He acquired great reputation as a poet, 
by a colleGion of pieces in Latin which appeared in 1678, 
but he was, at the fame time, diligent in his profeffion, asa 
teacher and dire€tor in theology. His poems confilt of pa- 
raphrafes on various parts of the f{criptures, odes, fables, 
epigrams, &c. of which the general character is facility, co- 
piou{nefs, and amenity. He is thought to have fucceeded 
beft in his odes, but his fables are in high repute. He died 
at Paris in 1702, leaving behind him the charaéter of an 
open and upright difpofition, An edition of his poems was 
publifhed in 2 vols. 12mo.in the year 1754. Nouv. Did, 
Hitt. 

COMMIS, Fr. A clerk, deputy, or fubordinate per- 
fon, who is employed in any of the war-departments of the 
French. 

Commis general du parc des vivres; commis-general of 
the provifion-park. ‘This officer exercifes his funétions under 
the orders of the director-general of provifions. His em- 
ployment requires a good deal of capacity and zeal, as well 
as of probity. His ducies and relations are multifarious and 
extenfive. He fhould always encamp in the centre of the 
bageage, to be able to have an eye to the whole, and to be 
lef. interrupted. 

Commis General des travaux du parc des vivres, commis- 
general of labour and work in the provifion-park,. The du- 
tics of this employment are troublefome, and require much 
attention. It thould never be beftowed on a man that does 
not poffefs experience, prudence, and firmnefs, without being 
too rigorous or fevere, as he has authority over every thing 
conneéted with the different kinds of work in the park. 

Commis des entrepreneurs pour la fourniture des lits ; clerks 
of undertakers for the furnifhing of ‘beds. They have a 
right to vifit and examine the beds and every thing connected 
with them, and to refule or rejeét whatever is infuflicient or 
defective. 

Commis du treforier de P extraordinaire des guerres, clerks 
of the treafurer of the wars, or of the paymatter general of 
the army. They deliver the certificates to the troops who 
leave lodgings or quarters. ‘Chey were under the jurildic- 
tion of the high eonltable. 

COMMISERATION, in Pathelozy and Ethics, is free 
quently ufed as fynonymous with compa/jion, which fee; but, 
in its general ufe, it is fomewhat different. It is always pre+ 
ferred, when we wifh to exprefs our f{ympathy for misfor- 
tunes, which it is not in our power to remove, or for which 
there is no apparent remedy. Commiferation, ruminating 
upon the {tate and fuffering of others, induces a permanent 
concern. In fuch cafes it may be faid, that we commiferate 
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the unfortunate fufferer, rather than that we have campaf- 
fion upon him. But although this is a more helplefs, it is 
not an ufelefs affe&tion. It fooths the mind of the affliged, 
and greatly alleviates their forrows, when every other con- 
folation fails. Condolence is the expreffion of our commifera- 
tion. Cogan on the Paffions, p. 134. 

COMMISSAIRE, Fr. Commiffary. This word or term 
was ufed in the old French fervice, to exprefs a variety of 
occupations, and was annexed to a good many different ap- 
pellations, of which the following are the principal, 

Commissatre General des Guerres cu commiffaire General 
des Armées, commiflary gereral of the wars. “This charge, 
office, or appointment, was created for Befangon, im 1637, 
and did not long exift, being fuppreffed in his perfon, be- 
caufe it gave too much authcrity, and too many privileges, 
to the perfon invefted with it. i 

CommissatRrE Général de la Cavalerie légére. Fr. He was 
the third general officer of all the regiments of cavalry, 
and he had a regiment of his own under the name of the 
ens of the commiffaire général, or commiflary gene- 
ral. 

Com missAtae Ordonnateur des Guerres. This appointment 
was fuperior to that of an ordinary or provincial commif- 
fary of war. It was commonly a fort of recompence and 
advancement granted in confideration of fervices rendered by 
the one or the other commiffarics of war, whether of the 
armies or in the interior of the ftate. The commiffaire or- 
donnateur is charged with objeéts of the firlt importance, 
and with a greater variety of them than the other commif- 
faries are. 

CommissarreEs des Guerres, commiflaries of the wars, or 
muiter-mafters general. They enjoyed peculiar privileges, 
but were fubordinate to the governors and commandants of 
towns and garrifons, without whofe permiffion they couid 
not mufter any regiment. 

CommissatreEsOrdinaires des Guerres, ordinary commifiaries 
of the wars, or deputy-mutter mafters. Officers fubordinate 
to the immediately preceding, who ought to aflift at re- 
views, who are charged with the condud@, police, and difci- 
pline of troops, and with making the men obferve the milita- 
ry decrees. With the army, they have the detail of the hofpi- 
tals, bread, victuals, &c. &c. They make inventories of provi- 
fions,and are charged with the management of convoys. Their 
creation is very ancient: for there 1s mention made of them 
underthe reign of king Jean Lin 1355. They were called at 
firlt condudteurs des gens de guerre, (conductors of the people 
of war, or of military people) a title or appellation which 
they enjoyed for a long time under Louis XII1., and they 
are {till called fo in their commiffions. Thofe who were not 
gentlemen, had the right of taking the rank of fquire, or 
efquire ; of enjoying all the privileges of the noblelic, and of 
acquiring noble fieis. 

Commissaire Provincial des Guerres, provincialcommiflary 
of the wars. There were no commiffaires provinciaux des 
guerres before the year 1635. They were afterwards fup- 
prelled, and were re-eftabiifhed in 1704, under Louis XIV., 
with the fame privileges, rights, attributions, and authorities 
for the feryice of cities of war, that the ordinary commiffaries 
of the wars enjoyed for the fervice of marches, and of the 
armies. 

Commissaire General des Vivres, commiflary general of 
provifions. This officer has under him feveral other 
commiffaries, who ought to know the number of men,. 
which each of them will have to fubfift, in order to 
make choice of a proper place for caufing the pro- 
vifions to be brought to, as allo to form magazines for the 
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duration of the campaign, and of courfe to procure a fuffi- 
cient number of bakers and workmen. 

Commissaire d’ Ariillerie, commiffary of artillery. Thereis 
one {uch officer in each department of the ordnance, who 
keeps one of the three keys that belong to the artillery-ma- 
gazine, It is at his requifition that the governor or com~ 
mandant of a place fends foldicrs to remove, when necef- 
fary, the pieces of artilicry and {tores of war. He has the 
fuperintendance and direétion of every thing connected with 
the clean'inefs and general management of the magazines. 

ComMIssAIREs provinciaux @’ Artillerie, provincial commif 
faries of artillery, ‘Thefe were of two forts or defcriptions. 
The one had the names or utles of the provinces ; the other 
had merely the title of provincial. But on fervice, they 
both received the fame pay. 

Commissairesordinaires @’ Artillerie, ordinary commiflaries 
of artillery. Tefe were fubordinate to the provincial com- 
miffaries, and were diltributed among the forts, garrifoned 
towns, navy, and dockyards. 

Commussaires extraordinaires d’ Artillerte, extraordinary 
commiffaries of artiilery. Underthe monarchy of France, thefe 
formed the third ‘of ordnance-commiflaries, and they were * 
in like manner diftributed on duty in garrifoned places, and 
on board fhips of war. 

ComMissAire provincial en P Arfenal de Paris,au department 
de T’Ifle de France, provincial commiffary in the arfenal of 
Paris, in the department of the ifle of France. “This officer 
received his commiffion from the grand imaiter, in whofe 
gift it was, and poffeffed the exclufive privilege of being 
made privy to every alteration or movement that took place 
in the arfenal. 

Commissaire General des Poudres et Saltpetres, commiffary 
general of gun-powder and faltpetre. ‘This appointment was 
created in 1634, with that of fuperintendant general of 
gun-powder and faltpetre. It was at laft fuppreffed, and 
the grand mafter of the ordnance appointed a perfon to ex- 
ercife its funétions. 

Commissairt General des Fontes, commiflary general of 
the founderies. ‘This appointment was the gift of the maf- 
ter of the ordnance, and was invariably beftowed on thofe 
who had given convincing proofs of their abilities and {kul 
in the cafting of cannon, &c. 

Commissaires des Guerres entretenus-dans I Hotel des Inva- 
lides, commiffaries of war kept in the hotel des invalides. It 
was a principal part of their duty to keep a regular roll ow 
lift of all the names of the different officers, non-commif- 
fioned officers, and foldiers, that might be detached on gar= 
rifon duty, &c. from which they made a monthly return to- 
the fecretary at war. Each commiffary, at every review or 
infpe@tion of the corps of invalids, had particular directions: 
to mark and point out thofe men who appeared to be capa~ 
ble of ferving, of whom a regular return was made to the 
fecretary at war. 

Commissatre General des Fortifications, commiflary ge- 
neral of fortifications. ‘This was an office of great im-. 
portance, as it was his duty to give the plans for places and: 
new works; tc approve or condemn thofe that had been or- 
dered by others ; to vifit the fortified places of the king- 
dom; to order the reparation of works that had been da-. 
maged ; to regulate the conduét of the engineers, and to» 
give them orders for the good of the fervice. 

Ata fiege, he direéted the tracing out of. the lines of 
circumvallation and countervallation, and the fecuring of 
the polts; he decided on attacks which were made accord- 
ing to his plan; he direGted the making of lodgments, faps). 
mines, the traverfe of the ditch, the attack of the piel 
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and after the place was taken, caufed it to be repaired. 
In defending a place, he had the fame or equal power. 
His appointments amounted to about 30,000 livres per an- 
num. " 

COMMISSARY, in Military Language of Britain, has va- 
rious denominations, though he 1s generally a civil oficer ap- 
pointed to infpe&t the mutters, flores, and provifions for the 
army, The number of fuck officers is not limited in time of war. 

Commiflaries general, and commiflaries of  accousts, in 
our fervice, are appointed by warrant under the king’s 
fizn manual, dire€ting them to obey all inftru€tions giv-n 
to them for the execution of their duty by the lords com- 
miffioners of the treafery. Thefe inltruétious are generally 
prepared by the comptrollers of the army-accounts, under 
the orders of the treafury, and fubjeé to its fubfequent in- 
{pection. 

Commissary General of the IMufbers, or Mufler-mafter 
general. This officer takes aa account of the ftrength of 
every regiment as often as he pleafzs; reviews them; fees 
that the horfe are well mounted, and that all the men are 
well armed and clothed. He receives and infpeéts the mul. 
ter-rolls, and-thereby knows exaCtly the ftrength of the 
army. A new officer has been.appointed under the appel- 
lation of Jnfpedor-general of . Cavalry, who performs the 
duties in that re(peet, which ufed to be performed by the 
mutter-matter general. 

Commissary General of Stores. A civil officer who has 
charge of ordnance flores, for which he is accountable to 
the office of ordnance. He has other commiflaries under 
him, as well as clerks and conduétors, particularly in time 
of war. 

Commissary of the Train-horfes. A civil officer of the 
ordnance, who has the infpcétion of all horfes belonging 
to the train of artillery, the hofpital, and the bakery. 
He has a number of conduétors, drivers, &c. under him. 

Commissary 9f Accounts. A perfon of refponfidility, 
who, with a'proper eftablifhment, attends each army, fuffi- 
ciently Jarge and numerous to render it neceflary for the 
purpole of taking, examining, and controlling accounts on 
the fpot. All fech commiffa-ies make returns of their exa- 
minations, on which, as dacuments, the comptrallers of the 
army-accounts ground their inquiries into that branch of 
the public expenditure. 

Commissary General of Provifions. An officer who is 
charged with furnifhing the army in the field and on feryice, 
with all forts of pravilions; forage, &c. generally by con- 
tract, and fometimes otherwife. He has a variety of com- 
miffaries, fiore-keepers, clerks, &c. under him. 

Commissary, in the Eeclefiaflical Law, an officer of 
the bifhop, who exereifes eccietaltical jur{diGion in thofe 
parts of the diocefe, which are fo remote from the fee, that 
the chancellor cannot call the fubjedts thereof to the bifhop’s 
puiacipal confiliory, without their too great molettation. 

This officer, called by the canonilts commiffarius, or offi- 
cialis foraneus, 1s appointed to fupply the bifhop’s office in 
the out-parts of the diocefe, and in fuch parts as are peculiar 
to the bifhop, and exempted from the jarifdiion of the 
archdeacon: for where the archdeacons have jurildiction, as 
in moft places they have, either by prefcription or compofi- 
tion, the commiffary is fuperfluous, aod frequently vexatious, 
and ought not.to be: yet in fuch cafes, a commiliary is 
fometimes appointed by the bifhap, and takes preftation- 
money of the archdeacon yearly pro exterioni jurifiidtione, 
as it is ordinarily called. But this is held to be a wrong to 
archdeacons and the poorer fort of people. Cowel’s Interp. 
4 Init. 338. 

Commissary Court, in Scots Furifprudence. At the re- 
formation, all epifcopal jurifdidion exercifed under the au- 
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thority of the bifhop of Rome was abolifhed ; and the courfe 
of juitice in corfiftorial caufes was thus ftopped. Hence 
queen Mary, befides naming a commiflary for every diocefe, 
did, by a fpecial grant, eltablith a new commiffary-court’ at 
Edinburgh, confifting of four judges or commiilaries. This 
court is vefted with a double junfdi€iion; one diocefan, 
which 1s exercifed in the fpecial territory contained in the 
grant, viz. the counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, Lin- 
lithgow, Peebles, and a great part of Stirlingthire; and an- 
other univerfal, by which the judges confirm the teftaments 
ef all who die in foreign parts, and may reduce the decrees 
of all inferior commiffarics, provided the reduGtion be pur- 
fued within a yearafter the decree. Bifhops, upon their re- 
eftabifhment in the reign of James VI., were reftored to the 
right of naming their feveral commiflaries. The commiffh- 
ries retain to this day an exclufive power of judging in de- 
clarations of marriage, and of the nullity of marrage; in 
a&tions of divorce and of non-adherence, of adultery, baf- 
tardy, and confirmation of teltaments; becanfe all thefe 
matters are flil confidered to be properly confiiorial. In- 
ferior comm‘flaries are not competent to queltions of divorce, 
under which are comprehended queltions of baitardy and 
adherence, when they have a connection with the lawfulnefs 
of marriage, or with adultery. C.ommiffaries have now no 
power to pronounce decrees in abfence for any {um above 
4c/. Ssots, except in caufes purely confiltorial; but they 
may authenticate tutorial aed curatorial inventories: and all 
bonds, contraéts, &c. which contain a claufe for regiftration 
in the books of any judge competent, and protetts on bills, 
may be regiftered in their books. 

COMMISSION, in Conmon Law, is the fame with dee 
legatio among the civilians; and is taken for the warrant, 
or letters-patent, which ali perfons exerciling jurifdiction, 
either ordinary or extraordinary, have to authorife them to 
hear or determine any caufe or action: fuch as the commif- 
fion of judges, &c. 

The term, however, 1s fometimes extended farther than to 

atters of judgment; as in the commiffion of purveyors, 
which feems to be null by the ftatute for taking away pur- 
veyance, 12 Car. II. and the hizh commiffion court, which 
was founded on the ftatute 1 Eliz. and is aifo abolifhed by 
act of parlament 16 Car. I. The perfons charged with 
a comm:ffion are hence called commifioners ; fometimes com- 
mitiees. 

Commiflions of inquiry fhall be made to the juflices of 
one bench or the other, &c., and to do lawful things are, 
grantable in many cafes. Mott of the great officers, judicial) 
and minifterial, of the realm, are made by commiffion. And 
by fuch commiffions, treafons, felonies. aod other offences, 
may be heard and determined; by this method, likewife,, 
oaths, cognizances of fines, and anfwers, are taken, witnefles 
examine4, offices found, &c. Bro Ab.12. Rep. 39. See: 
flat. 42 E. III. c. 4. Moft of thefe commiffions are ap- 
pointed by the king under the great feal of England; but a> 
commiffion under the grand feal may be determined by a 
privy feal; and by granting another new commiffion to do 
the fame thing, the former comm ffion determines; and on 
the death or demife of the king, the commiffions of judges 
and officers generally ceafe. Bro. Commif. 2 Dyer 280. 

Commission of Anticipation, was anciently a commiffion 

iven under the great-feal, to collect a tax or fubfidy before 
the day. 15 Hen. VIII. 

Commission of Array. See Miciria. 

Commission of Affociation, is a commiffion under the 
great feal to aflociate two, or more learned perfons, with 
the feveral juitices, in the feveral circuits and counties in 
Wales. 

Commission of Bankruptcy, a commiffion under the ve 
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feal, direfted to five or more commiffioners, to enquire into 
the particulais of a man’s circumftances, who hath failed, 
or broke; and to a& according to certain ftatutes mde in 
that behalf. See Bankrupt, and Perition of Bank- 
ruptey. 

Commissions of Charitable Ufis go out of the chancery 
to the bifhop and others, where any lands given to charit- 
able ufes are mifemployed, or there are any fraud or dif- 
putes concerning them, to enquire of and redrefs the abule, 
&c. 43 Eliz. cap. 4. 

Commission of Delegates, a commiffion under the great 
feal to certain perfons, ulually two or three temporal lords, 
as many bifhops, and two judges of the law, to fit upon an 
appeal to the king in the court of chancery, where any fen- 
tence is given in any ecclefiattical caule by the archbifhop. 
Stat. 25 Hen. VILT.c.19. Now generally three of the 
common law judges and two civilians fit as judges. See 
Courr and Devecares. 

Commission ¢o enquire of faults againft the law, an an- 
cient commiffion fet forth on extraordiuary occafions and 
corruptions. 

Commission of Lunacy, a commiffion out of charcery to 
enquire whether a perfon reprefented to be lunatic, be fo or 
not; that, if lunatic, the king may have the care of his 
eftate, &c. 17 Edw. II. c. 10. 

Commission of Peace Sce Justice of Peace. 

Commission of Rebellion, or lirit of Rebellion, is iflved 
out when a man, after proclamation made by the fheriff 
upon a procefs out of the chancery, to prefent himfelf, un- 
der pain of his allegiance, to the court by a certain day, 
Goes not appear. See Repeurion. 

This commiffion is dire&ted by way of command to certain 
perfons; three, two, or one of them; to apprehend, or caufe 
to be apprehended, the party as a rcbel; and to bring him 
to the court on a day affigned. 

This writ or commiffion goes forth after an attachment re- 
turned, non eff inventus, &c. 

Commission of Sewers, is dire&ted to certain perfons to 
fee drains and ditches well kept, and maintained, in the 
marfhy and fensy parts of England, for the better convey- 
ance of water into the fea, and preferving the grafs upon 
the land. Stat. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 13 Eliz.c.g. The 
ftat. 3 Jac. 1. c. 14. ordains, that all ditches, water-courfes, 
&c. within two miles of. London, falling into the Thames, 
fhall be fubje& to the commiffion of fewers; and the lord- 
mayor, &c. is to appoint perfons who have this power. 
7 Ann. c. To. 

ComMIssION fo examine witneffes, is fometimes appointed 
by the court of equity in cafes that require it, as when the 
caufe arifes in a foreign country, and the witneffes are at 
home, or when the witnefles are abroad, or foon to leave 
the kingdom; or again, when they are aged and infirm, 
This commiffion is empowered to exercife the fame jurifdic- 
tion as would have been exercifed if the witnefles had at- 
tended. See Suir. 

Commission of Treaty with Foreign Princes, is where 
leagues and treaties are made and tranfaéted, between ttates 
and kingdoms, by théir ambafladors and minifters, for the 
mutual advantage of the kingdoms in alliance. 

Commission to take up Men for War, was a commiffion 
to prefs or force men into the king’s fervice. * This power 
of impreffiog has been heretofore doubted ; but the legality 
of it is now fully eftablifhed. Foft. Rep. 154. Blactt. 
Com. vr. 419. Cowp. 517. See ImpressinG. 

Commission, Militaire. A brevet, or power, granted 
in writing by the minifter of war in the name of the fove- 
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reign, and fealed with the great feal, by which he, to 
whom it is given, ciles the military charze entrutted to 
him, and takes his rank from the day of the date therco'. 
Commiffionin a military fenfe, in our f-rvic » denetes any 
fituation or piace, which an individual may hoid in the 
regular army, milit‘a, or volunteers. All commiffions in 
the line, guards, or volunteer-corps, mult have the royal fin 
manual. Commiffions however in the militia do not bear the 
royal fign manual, except that of the adjutant, who is 
commonly calied a king’s officer. The lieutenants or 
deputy-leutenants of counties #ffix their feals ard fiynatures 
to militia-commiflions after they have been laid before the 
king for his approbation. Fourteen days corflitute the 
time allotted for the royal ayprobation or difapprobatior, 
And if his majefty does rot within that time difapprove of 
the perfon fo recommended, a notification of his pleafure 
and acquiefcence is fent by one of the principal fecretaries 
of Pate to the ford Heutenant or to thofe aCung by com- 
m'ffion in his abfence. 

Commission Mfisitaire is alfo a momentary or temporary 
tribunal appointed or ordered to fir for the trial of military 
crimes and offences... When judgment is proncunced and 
the duty is performed, for which it was appointed, its 
authority, as well as its exittence, ceafes. 

Commissions of Array. Commiffions iff-ed to expe- 
rienced officers to draw cut and array the fittelt men ia 
each county for fervice, and to march them to the fea 
coalts, or to fuch other parts of the county as were though 
to be mofl in danger. There were hundreds of {uch com- 
miffions between the 36th of Henry IIL., and the reign of 
Edward IV. The form of one is to be feenin “© Rufh- 
worth’s H:forical Colle@ion,”? publifhed in 1640. Such 
commiffions were attempted to be revived by Charles I. ; 
but they were voted illegal and uncosftitutional by the 
parliament. 

Non-commiffioned is a term commonly employed to de- 
note a clafs of men, who ftand between the rank and file of 
a batralion, and the commifiioned and warrant officers, as 
ferjeants-major, ferjeants forinftance. ~ 

Commission-Offcers. See OFFICER. 

Commissions, Book of. See Boox. 

Commission, in Commerce. Sce Facrorace. 

COMMISSIONER, he who has-a commiffion, e.gre a 
patent, or other legal warrant, to execute any public 
office: See WArRanT, &c. 

Such are, commiffioners of hawkers and pedlars, commi/- 
Jioners of alienation, commiffoners of the {ftamps, &c. 

Commissioners of Public Accounts.: See Accounrs. 

Commissioners of the Cuftoms. See Cusrom-hou/e. 

Commissioners of the Dock-yards. See Docx-yards. 

Commissioners of Excife. See Excise. 

Commisstoners of the Navy. See Navy. 

Commissioners, Lords, of the Treafury. Sec TREASURY, 
and ExcHEQuer. 

Commissioners of Trade, &c. See Boarn. 

COMMISSUM Fidei. See Fines. 

COMMISSURE, Commnissura, a term ufed by fome 
authors for the junétures, or for the {mall interltices of 
bodies ; or the little clefts between the particles; efpeciaily 
when thofe particles are broadifh or flat, and lie contiguous 
to one another, like thin plates, or /ameile. 

The word literally fignifies @ joining, or conne@ing of 
one thing to another. : 

Commissurés, in Archite@ure, &c. denotes the joint of 
two ftones; or the application of the furface of the one to 
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COMMISSUR-E Cerebri, in Anatomy, are parts of the 
brain, which join together the right and left fides of this 
ee are three of thefe commiflures: an anterior one 
which is dire@tly under the anterior erura of the fornix 5 
a polterior, which is behind the optic thalami, and in front 
of the tubercula quadrigemina; and a middle one, which 
joins together the oppofed convexities of the thalami ner 
vorum opticorum. Fora further defcription of thefe parts, 
fee Be IMITMENT, in Law, the fending of a perfon to 
prifon by warrant or order, who hath been guilty of an 
offence not bailable, or for which bail is refuted. It oy ee 
by the king and privy council. or fecretary of ftate, vs the 
judges of the law, juftices of peace, and other magi aa 
who have authority by the laws and itatutes of the realm 
to do it, which mutt be exadtly purfucd. 

As to the manner.of commitment, it 1s enacted by 2&3 
P. & M.c. 10., that juilices of peace fhall examine pe 
brought before them for felony, &c. or fufpicion” one 
before they commit them to priloo, and fhall aang 
accufers to give evidence again{t them. A juftice : a c 
peace may detain a prifoner for examination, anc rae 
{aid that three days are a reafonable time for this purpofe. 
2 Hawk. P.C.c. 16.§ 11, 12. Dalt.c..125. 2 Inft. 52, 
 euety commitment muft be in writing, under the hand 
and feal, and fhew the authority, of him that made it, ane 
the time and place, and mutt be direéted | to the keeper : 
the prifon. It may be either in the king 8 name, and only 
tefted by the juftice, or in the name of the jultice, It ied 
command the gaoler to keep the party in fafe and ove 
cuftody, which he is bound by law todo. 2 Hawk. genes 
c. 16: § 13,14, 15- It ought to fet forth the crime with 
convenient certainty, whether the commitment be by the 
privy council, or by any other authority; otherwile the 
officer is not punifhable by reafon of {uch mittimus, for 
fuffering the party to efcape 5 aid the court before which 
he is removed by Habeas-corpus, ought to difcharge or 
bail him; and this holds not only where no canfe at all is 
expreffed in the commitment, but alfo where it is fo loofely 
fet forth, that the court cannot judge whether it were a 
reafonable ground for commitment or not. | 2 Hawk. P. C. 
c.16.§ 17- See ARREST and Bai. A commitment for 
high treafon or felony in general, without exprefling the 
particular {pecies, has been held good. (2 Hawk. Rac: 
c. 16. § 16.) But now, fince the Habeas-corpus act, it feems 
that fuch general commitment is not good. Moreover, it is 
{afe to fet forth that the party is charged upon oath; but 
this is not neceflary, for it hath been refolved, that a com- 
mitment for treafon, or for fufpicion of it, without fetting 
forth any particular accufation or ground of the fulpicion, 
is ood. 2 Hawk. PaGresos sun Every fuch mittimus 
ought to have a lawful conclufion, viz. that the party be 
kept till he be delivered by law, or by order of law, or by 
due courfe of law; or that he be kept till further order 
(which fhail be intended of the order of law) or to the like 
effe&; and if the party be committed only for want of 
ail, it feems to be a good conclufion of the commitment, 
that he be kept tll he can find bail; but a commitment till 
the perfon who makes it fhall take further order, feems not 
to be good: and it feems that the party committed by fuch 
or any other irregular mittimus, may be bailed. 2 Hawk. 
Pp. C. c. 16. § 18. ; 

A commitment grounded on an a& of parliament ought 
to be conformable to the method prteferibed by fuch 
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flatute, Where a man is committed as a criminal, the 
conctufion muft be, “ until he be delivered by due courfe of 
Jaw ;”? if he be committed for contumacy, it fhould be 
“¢ until he comply.” 

Allcommitments mutt be to fome prifon within the realm 
of England; for by the Habeas-corpus act ({tat. 31 Car. 
Il. cap. 2.) it is enacted “ that no fubject ofthis realm, 
being an inhabitant or refiant of this kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-T weed, 
fliall or may be fent prifoner into Scotland, Ireland, Jerfey, 
Guernfey, Tangier, or into any ports, garrifons, iflands or 
paces, beyond the feas, which then were, or at any time 
after fhould be, within or without the dominions of his 
majefty.”’? By flat. 14 Ed. IIL. c. 10, fheriffs fhall have 
the cuftody of the gaol as before that time they were wont 
to have, and they fhall put in fuch under keepers for whom 
they will anfwer. This is confirmed by flat. 19 Hen. VII. 
c. 10. It hath alfo been held, that regularly no one can 
juftify the delivering of a prifoner in cuftody out of the 
common gaol, unlefs there be fome particular reafon for fo 
doing, as ficknefs eridangering life, or evident danger of a 
refcous from rebels, &c.: neverthelefs conftant praétice 
{cems to authorize a commitment to a meficnger; and it is 
faid, that it fhall be intended to have been made in order for 
the carrying of the party to gaol. 2 Hawk. P.C.c. 16, 
§ 8, 9. Andit is faid, that if a conftzble bring a felon to 
gaol, and the gaoler refufe to receive him, the town where 
he is conftable ought to keep him till the next gaol delivery. 
H. P. C. 114. 2 Hawk. P.C. c. 16, § 9: A prifoner in 
the cultody of the king’s meflenger, on a warrant from the 
fecretary of ftate, who is brought into K. B. by Habeas. 
corpus to be bailed, but has not his bail ready, cannot be 
committed to the fame cutody, under which he came ; but 
mutt be committed to the cultody of the marfhal, which will 
prevent the neceffity of fuing out a new Habeas corpus; as 
he may be brought up from the prifon of thecourt, by a 
rule of court, whenever he thall be prepared to give bail. 
1 Burr. 460. If a perfon*arre(ted in one county for a 
crime done in it, fly into another county, and be retaken 
there, he may be committed by a juftice of the firft county 
to the gaol of {uch county. (H.P.C. 93.) But by the 
better opinion, if he had, before any arréft, fled into fuch 
county, he mutt be committed to the gaol thereof by a 
juttice of fuch county. 2 Hawk. P.C.c.16.48. WDalt.c., 
118. It feems alfo to be laid down as arule by fome books, 
that any offender may be committed to the gaol next to the 
place where he was taken, whether it be in the fame county 
or not. 2 Hawk. P.C.c.16, § 8. By ftat. 6 Geo. 1. 
c. 19. vagrants and other criminals, and perfons charged 
with {mail offences, may, for fuch offences, or for want of 
{ureties, be committed either to the common gaol or houfe 
of correftion, as the juftices fhall think proper. By ttat. 
24 Geo. Il.c.55. if a perfon is apprehended, upon a 
warrant indorfed, in another county, for an offence not 
bailable, or if he fhall not there find bail, he fhall be carried 
back into the firft county, and be committed, or if bailable, 
bailed by the juftices in fuch firft county. 

With refpeét to the charges of commitment, it is 
enacted by itat. 3 Jac. I. c. 10, that offenders committed 
are to bear their, own charges, and the charges of 
thofe who are appointed to. guard them; and, it the 
refule to pay, the charges may be levied by fale of their 
goods. And by ftat.-27 Geo. lI. c. 3. it they have no 
goods, &c. within the county where they are appre- 
hended, tie jultices are to grant a warrant on the treafurer 
of the county for payment of their charges. But in Mid- 
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dlefex the fame fhall be paid by the overfeers of the poor of 
the parifh where the perfon was apprehended. By tat. 3 
Hen. Vil. c. 3. the fheriff fhalt certify the names of all pri- 
foners in his cuftody to the juftices of gaol! delivery. 

Prifoners, committed at firltto the preper prifon, ought 
not to be removed thence, except in fome {pecia! cales ; 
and in peculiar circumitances, fpecified by 31 Car. Il. c.2. 
A perfon, legaily committed for a crime, which certainly ap- 
pears to have been done by fome one or other, cannot be 
lawfully difcharged by any other but the king, till he be 
acquitted on his trial, or have an ignoramus found by the 
grand jury, or none to profecute him on a proclamation for 
that purpofe, by the juttices of gaol-delivery. But if a 
perfon be committed on a bare fufpicion, without any ap- 
peal or indi&tment, for a fuppofed crime, when afterwards 
it appears there was none; as for the murder of a perfon 
thought to be dead, but afterwards found to be alive, it 
hath been held that he may be fafely dilmifled without any 
farther proceeding. 2 Hawk. P.C.c.16.§ 22. But the 
fafelt way for the gaoler is to have the authority of fome 
court, or magifrate, for difcharging the prifoner. If the 
words of a ftatute ave not purfued in a commitment, the 
party fhall be difcharged by Habeas-corpus. Jacob’s Law 
Di&. by Tomlins. See Arrest, Daiv, Impaisonment, 
Mittimus, &c. 

COMMITTEE, in Law, one or more perfons, to 
whom the confideration of any matter is referred, either by 
a court, or by confent of the parties concerned. 

Committee of Parliament, is a board confifting of a 
certain number of members, appointed by the whole houfe 
for the examining of a bill, or making report of an inquiry, 
or procefs of the houfe, &c. 

Sometimes the whole houfe is refolved into a committee ; 
on which occafion each perfon has aright to fpeak, and 
reply as much, and as often as he pleafes; an expedient 
they ufually have recourfe to in extraordinary cafes, and 
where any thing is to be thoroughly canvafled. When the 
houfe is not in a committee, each gives his opinion regu- 
larly, and is only allowed to fpeak once, unlefs to explain 
himfelf. 

The ftanding committecs, appointed by every new par- 
liament, are thofe of privileges and eleflions, of religion, of 
grievances ; of courts of juflice, and of trade, though only 
the former aét. See Parriamenrt.! 

Committee of the king, is ufed for a widow of one of 
the king’s tenants ; thus called, as being by the ancient law 
of the realm committed to the king’s care and protection. 
See Wivow. 

Committee of a Lunatic, Jdeot, &c. denotes the per- 
fon to whom the care and cultody of fuch lunatic, &c. is 
committed’by the court of chancery. See Lunatic. 

Commit7Tees of Corporations, &c. are feleét members 
who perform the general routine of bulinefs. See Corpo- 
RATIONS. 
< COMMODATE, Commoparom, in the Civil Furi/- 
prudence,’ the loan or free conceffion of any thing moveable 
6rimmoveable, fora certain time on condition of refloring 
again the fame individual after a certain term, 

The commodate is a kind of loan; there is this differ- 
ence, however, between a loah and a commodate, that the 
Jatter-is gratis, and does not transfer the’ proptrty: the 
thing muift be returned in effence, and without impairment: 
fo that things which confume by ufe, or time, cannot be 
objets of a commodate, but of a- loan; in regard they 
may be returned in kind, though not in identity?” 

COMMODAVIENSIS, an appellation given by fome 
authots toa fpecies of /apis' caluminaris found in-Bohemia, 
» Mot. IX. : . a 
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Bat as it yields no zinc, Mr. Marggraff denies it to be true 
calamine. 
COMMODITIES, Staple. See Starve. 
COMMODORE, in the Briti/b Marine, a general of- 
ficer invefted with the command of a detachment of fhips 
of war dellined on any particular enterprize; during which 
time he bears the rank of a brigadier-general in the army, 
and his fhip is diltinguifhed by a broad red pendant taper- 
ing towards the outer end, and fometimes forked. 
Commopore isalfoa name given to a feleét fhipina 
fleet of merchantmen, which leads the van in time of war, 
bearing a light in her top to condu& the ref. 
COMMODUS, Lucius Aursrrivs Antoninus, in 
Biography, was the only fon of the erperor Marcus Anto-= 
nisus and Fauftina, and born A.D. 161.. He was edu- 
cated with the utmolt attention, and he enjoyed very fupe- 
rior advantages from the precepts and inftruétions of tutors 
appointed to prefide over his infantile {tudies and purfuits ; 
but from the firft openings of his mind, he difplayed an 
untoward difpofition, end a ftrong propenfity for low and 
unworthy gratifications. He difcovered an averfion from 
whatever was rational ar ~ ral, and a fond attachment to 
the {ports of the c> amphitheatre, the combats 
of gladiators, and whe numung and deftroyise of wild 
beafts. To wean him from thefe purfuits, and witha view 
of engaging his mind in ufeful and manly occupations, his 
father made him a partaker of the fovereizn power in his 
fifteenth year. This inftance of parental affeGion did not 
produce the defired efle@ ; it only furnifhed him with better 
opportunities of indulging every {enfual gratification. Upoa 
the death of Marcus, in the year 189; he fucceeded to the 
quiet and undifputed poffeffion of the throne; he faw about 
him neither competitor to remove nor enemies to punifh, and 
during the firlt three years of his reign, the influence of his 
father’s virtuous counfellors reftrained him from any aéts of 
tyranny towards his fubje&ts. During this period, how- 
ever, he indulged in every f{pecies of licentioufnefs, and re- 
velled in all the licence of fovercign and unreftrained power, 
but his hands were unftained with blood, and occafionally 
he difplayed a generofity of fentiment worthy of a great 
mind ; he had in one initance refufed to fee the proofs of a 
confpiracy formed again{ft him, and it was hoped he might 
have followed the track of his illu(trious father. A fatal 
incident decided his flu€tuating chara&ter. An affaffin was 
employed to deltroy him; in making the attempt he ex- 
claimed ** the fenate fends you this.” The deed was pre- 
vented, and Commodus from that hour encouraged a deep- 
rooted hatred for the whole body of fenators. Spies and 
informers increafed his fufpicions and excited his jealoufy of 
power in any other hands than his own, Accufation’ was 
regarded as proof, and the mockery of a pretended trial led 
only to certain condemnation. The execution of any con- 
fiderable fenator was ever attended with the death of all 
thofe who fhould attempt to revenge, or publicly dare to 
lament his fate, and when Commodus had tatted of human 
blood, he became incapable of pity or remorfe. His mi- 
nilters were one after another the vitims of his fears or of 
his cruelty. Perennis was condemned to die for a charge 
of afpiring to the empire, and after his death the conduét 
of Commodus affumed the appearance of virtue. He re~ 
pealed the moft odious of his minifter’s aéts, loaded his me~ 
mory with public execrations, and afcribed to his pernicious 
counfels, all the errors of inexperienced youth. But his 
feeming repentance lafted only a fhort month, and then 
every fentiment of humanity appeared to be obliterated from 
his breaft. He abandoned the reins of government to the 
moft unworthy, and he valued nothing in fovereign power, 
= Y except 
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except the uab-undcd licence of indulging his fenfual appe- 
tites. His hoars were {pent in a ferazlio of beautiful wo- 
men and boys, felected from all ranks of the people, and 
from every province of the emoire. The tatervals of Juit 
were filled up with the bafelt amufements. The fervile 
crowd, whofe fortune depended on their monarch’s ,vices, 
applauded thefe vile purfuits. Having by 1 ng practice at- 
rained creat {kill in the ufe of the bow, he exhibited his ta- 
lents before the peopie, and animals of the rareft {pecies 
were colleéted from the remcteft part of his dominions in 
order to ferve as marks forthe f{ceptered archer. The per- 
fidious voice of flattery reminded him that by exploits of 
the fame nature, the Grecian Hercules had acquired a 
place among the gods, and an immortal memory among 
m-n. He accordingly affumed the tide and infignia of 
Hercules; in this charaGter he affembled ali the helplefs 
and diltrefied of the city, and caufing them to be wrapped 
up in fantaftical habits, like dragons and montters, 
and armed with fponges inftead of ftones, he rufhed upon 
them with his club and laid them all dead at his feet. He 
exhibited himfelf more than 700 times tn the chara¢ter of a 
gladiator, and in all his combats he was victorious, but his 
amulements in this way were frequently fatal to his antago- 
aifts. It would take more of our work than can be al- 
lotted to this article to defcribe all the cruelties and aéts of 
favage barbarity which difgraced the reign of Commodus. 
At length his deteftable career came to its merited end. 
Oppefition to his bloody defigns was given by fome of his 
bofom counfellors, among whom was Marcia, his favourite 
concubine. He refolved to put them to death, and entered 
their names in a long lik deftined to the fame fate. Marcia 
difcovered his intentions, and apprized her friends of their 
common danger. They refolved to anticipate the blow, and 
Marcia mixing fome poifon in wine, prefented it to him as 
he came from the bath. He foon fell afleep, but the dofe 
not being {ufficiently ftrong, he awoke; while, however, he 
was labouring under the effects of the poifon, a robuit 
youth, by profeffion a wreftier, entered his chamber, and 
ftrangled him without refiltance. The body was fecretly 
conveyed out of the palace, before a fufpicion was enter- 
tained either in the city or the court of the emperor’s death. 
Such was the fate of Commodus, and * fo eafy,”’ fays the 
hiftorian, “ was itto deftroya tyrant, who, by the artificial 
powers of government, had oppreffed, during thirteen years, 
fo many millions of fubjects, each of whom was equal to 
their mailer in perfonal ftrength and perfonal abilities.” 
Gibbon. 

COMMOIGNE, in Law, a word fignifying a fellow- 
mork, that lives in the fame convent. 3 Intt. 15. 

COMMON, in Agriculture, an cpen piece of ground, 
made ufe of equally by different perfons who occupy lands 
in the parifh to which it belongs or in which it lies. 

It is remarked by Mr. Marfhall in his *Treatife on Landed 
Property,” in regard to the origin of commonable lands, 
‘that, a very few centuries ago, nearly the whole of the 
lands of England lay in an open, and more or lefs in a 
commonable ftate. Tach parifh, or townfhip, (at leaft in 
the more central and northern diftri€is) comprifed different 
defcriptions of lands; having been fubjefted, during fue- 
ceffive ages, to {pecified modes of occupancy, under ancient 
and ftri& regulations, which time has converted into law, 
Thefe parochial arrangements, however, varicd fomewhat in 
different diftri€ts; but, in the more central and greater part 
of the kingdom, not widely. Under this ingenious mode of 
organization, each pari/b or town/bip was, he fays, conf- 
dered as one common farm, though the tenantry were nume- 
vous. Round the village in which the tenants refided lay a 


few {mall inclofures or graft yards for rearing calves, and as 
baiting and nwifery grounds for other farm-ttock. This 
was the common farmitead or hamefal/, which was generally 
placed as near the centre of the more culturable lands of the 
parifh or townfhip as water and thelcer would permit.” And 
that ‘round the homefall Jay a fuit of arable fields, including 
the deepeit and foundett of the lower grounds, fituated out 
of waters’ way, for railing corn and puife: as weil as to 
produce fodder and litter for cattle and horfes in the winter 
feafon.’? While in the lowelt lituation, as in the water- 
formed bafe of a rivered valley, or in {wampy dips, fhooting 
up among the arable lands, lay am extent of meadow grounds 
or ings, to afford a fupply of hay for cows and working 
ftock, in the winter and {pring months. 

That on the out-ikirts of the arable lands, where the foil 
is adapted to the palturage of cattle, or on the [pringy flope 
of hills, lefs adapted to cultivation, or in the fenny leafes of 
vallies, which were tunnel or gravelly water-formed lands, 
which were too dry to produce an annual fupply of hay with 
fufficient certainty, one or more Jfinted paftures, or hams, 
were laid out, for milking cows, working cattie, or other 
{tock which requires {uperior paflurage, in fummer. 

While the b eakeft, worit-foiled, and moft dittact lands of 
the townthip were left in their native wild ftate, for tinder 
and fuel, and for a common paflure, or {uit of pafures, for 
the more ordinary ftock of the townfhip, whether horfes, 
rearing cattle, fheep or fwine, without any other ftint, or 
reftriction, than what the arable and meadow lands ‘indi- 
reCtly gave; every joint tenant, or occupier of the town- 
fhip, having the nominal privilege of keeping as much live 
ftock on thefe commons, in fummer, as the appropriated 
lands he occupied would maintain, in winter. 

Further, that the appropriated lands of each townthip 
were laid out with equal good fenfe and propriety. ‘That 
each occupier might have his proportionate fhare of lands 
of different qualities, and lying in different fituations, the 
arable lands more particularly were divided into numerous 
parcels, of fizes, doubtlefs, according to the fize of the 
given townfhip, and the number and rank of the occu- 
piers. 

And that the whole might be fubjected to the fame plan 
of management, and be condu&ted as one common farm, the 
arable lands were moreover divided into compartments, or 
“ fields,” of nearly equal fize, and generally three in num- 
ber, to receive, in conitant rotation, the triennial fucceffion 
of fallow, wheat (or rye), and fpring crops, (as barley, oats, 
beans, and peas), thus adopting and promoting a fyltem of 
hafbandry, which, howfoever improper it is become in thefe 
more enlightened days, was well adapted to the ftate of ig- 
norance and vaflalage of feudal times, when each parifh or 
townthip had its fole proprietor; the occupiers being at once 
his tenants and his foldiers, or meaner vaffals. The lands 
were in courfe liable to be more or lefs deferted by their oc- 
cupiers, and left to the feeblenefs of the young, the aged, 
and the weaker fex. But-the whole townthip being, in this 
manner, thrown into one fyftem, the care and management 
of the live ftock at leaft would be eafier and better than they 
would have been under any other arrangement. And at all 
times, the manager of the eftate was better enabled to detect 
bad hufbandry, and enforce that which was prcfitable to 
the tenants and the eftate, by having the whole {pread under 
the eye at once, than he would have been had the lands been 
diftributed in detached jnclofed farmlets, befides avoiding 
the expence of inclofure. And another advantage, he thinks, 
arofe from this more focial arrangement: in barbarous times 
the tenants, by being concentrated in ‘villages, weré not 
only be& Gtuated to defead each other from predatory as 
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tacks, bet were called ont by their lord with greater readi- 
nefs in cafes of emergency. 

But it is remark-d, that befide the organized townthips 
which were inhabited and cultivated in the manner defertbed, 

_ there were, ard are to the prefent day, in different parts of 
England, extenfive tra€&ts cf lands, fome of them of a v:lu- 
able quaity, which lie nearly in a fate of wild nature !— 
Thefe uninhabited tre@s are flyled forefs, and herctofore 
mary or moft of them have been attached to the crown; 
and fome of them are {till under royal patronage. Whether 
they were orig nally fet out for amufement merely, or whe- 
ther the timber which ftood on them was of peculfar value, 
or whether, at the time of laying ont townfhips, thofe tra&ts 
were impenetrable woods. inhabited by wild beatts, and when 
thefe were dettroyed, or fufficiently overcome to render them 
objects of diverfion, wete taken under the proteétion of the 
crown, is rot perhaps well afcertained. But let the original 
intention have been either of thefe, it no longerexifls. The 
timber in moft cafes has fallen a facrifice to age and negle¢t, 
and the game is no longer an obje&t of regai paftime. But 
whether or not the forefts (now fo called) originated in wild 
woodlands, occupied by ferocious animals at the time of 
laying out townfhips, there were doubrlefs tracks of that de- 
{cription in different parts of the kingdom, and which now 
bear no marks of the common field fyitcm; bat which ap- 
pear evidently to have been inclofed from a {tate of wood- 
lard or common pafture; though it is pofible they mey 
have been nominally attached to neghbouring parifhe:. OF 
this defcription principally are the wealds of Keat and Suf 
fex, and many other old inclofed lands in different parts of 
the kingdom, whofe fields or inclofures are of irregular 
fhapes, and their fences crooked. And it is obfervable, that 
thefe woodland diltriéts, as the foreft lands, are divided into 
manors, which have not an intimate cosrection, or corre- 
fpondence with parifhes or townfhips; a further evidence 
that they were in a wild ftate, when the feudal organization 
took place. 

It is ftated by the author of “ Modern Agriculture,” 
that ‘*on all the open field parifhes, where the fame ar- 
rangement continues as was at fitit eftablifned, there is a 
confiderable extent of common field allotted for the paf- 
turage of the live ftock belonging to the inhabitants. 
Thele generally confift of fuch lands as are lefs fit for the 
plough, or more diltant from the town or village. ‘The 
parifh commons are for the moft part divided into three 
fields; one for the pafturage of the horfes, another for the 
neat cattle, and the third for the fheep. Thefe horfes are 
generally tended by one of the farmer’s fervants. The whole 
of the fheep belonging to the parifh are put under the charge 
of a common fhepherd, who is hired at the general expence; 
and the cows and young cattle are taken care of nearly in a 
fimilar manner. Where the inhabitants of feveral adjoining 
parifhes poffefs rights of common palturage on an extenfive 
common, as is frequently the cafe, particularly in the cour- 
ties of Middlefex, Surry, Northampton, and other diftricis 
in the middle and fouthern parts of the kingdom, all the 
horfes, cattle, fheep, hogs, &c. which are fent to the 
commons, are committed to the care of one or more perfons 
appointed for the purpofe. In fome cafes the right is li- 
mited ; or, as it is called, /finted. When that is the cafe, 
fuch a number of cattle only, as the ftraw and hay growing 
on the farms will maintain in winter, is permitted to palture 
thefe commons in fummer. And therefore each farmer is, 
by particular Jaws, prevented from fending above a certain 
number, which is regulated, partly by the extent of his 
farm, and in fome cafes by the title on which he claims a 
right of commonage in the particular in{ftance. 
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But wh-re ‘the e>mmon is unftinted ; or in other words, 
where the farmers poffefs right of pafluring any number and 
fpecies of live ftock which they choofe to fend, and without 
reflrant of any kind, the value of fuch right is confidered 
by many-farmers fo inconfiderable as not to be worthy of 
their attention. Such farme-s as poflefs improved breeds of 
horfes, cattle, and fh-ep, fuldom, indeed, if ever, ferd any of 
them to be paftured on the commons, whether ftinted or 
unftinted. They generally difpefe of their right, for a 
trifle, to fome neighbouring farmers or dealers, who have 
no objeGtion, in the view of profit, of running the rifk of 
their cattle meeting with accidents, or being infeQed with 
difeafe, as mut naturally be expe&ed to happen on thefe ex- 
tenfive commons, where fo many cattle are promifcuoufly 
colleéted together. 

It has been remarked by a late able writer, that “ the 
commons in Middlcfex, as in moft other places, are three 
fourths of them covered with heath and furze, from which 
a little cf the wort fort of firing is obtained by the poor. 
The trifling quantity of food which cattle confume from 
thefe fhrubs, does pot, and indeed carnot, improve them, 28 
it is barely fuffictent to keep them from flarving. Much of 
the remainder is occupied by roads, gravel pits, and ponds, 
yielding nothing. After the moft mature confideration, he 
1s inclined to think, that about 5.500 acres of the commons 
in the above county are employed in the production of grafs 
fer the feeding of cattle, affording indeed but a miferable 
patufe, as the greater part is under water during winter 5 
and, from being poached and trodden down by cattle while 
wet, is rendered hard, lumpy, full-of holes, and partakes of 
the fterility of mortar during fummer. The greffes are 
moftly of the dwarf kind, and of fcanty produce, with a 
large proportion of the carnation and other grafies which are 
known to be rather more dangerous than nourifh‘ng ; fo 
much fo, as to induce fome of thé mcft obferving farmers 
in various parts of the kingdom, poflefling extenfive 
common rights, after a fair trial to refrain altogether from 
turning their cattle on fuch commons. . 3 

On fuch authority it may well, he fays, be queftioned, 
whether commons are of any more ufe to the community 
than they would be were they configned to the bottom of 
the deep. But without attempting the folution of fuch a 
queftion at prefent, he may be allowed to obferve, that the 
value of commons, confidered folely as to their power of in- 
creafing animal food, and as totally unconneéted with the 
adjoining inclofures, is extremely {mallindeed. But when 
confidered as affording an opportunity to the neighbouring 
farmer to turn his ftock out, at certain feafons of the 
year, they become an obje&t.of fome importance. For 
in the fpring quarcer of the year, by receiving the ftock 
during thefe months, the growth of hay is encouraged, they 
anfwer the purpofe of pafture, and the farmer is thereby 
enabled to mow ail his grafs land: which muft fenfibly 
increafe the quantity of hay to be fent to market; as at 
Finchley and Harrowweald in this county ; or being ap- 
plied during the winter months to the fupport of a 
greater quantity of live-ftock in places more diftant from 
a good hay-market; and in others, for the purpofe of 
folding on the arable land.” 

I is further ftated, that ‘on eftimating the value of the com- 
mons in the fame county, including every advantage that cas 
be derived from them in pafturage, locality of fituation, and 
the barbarous cuftom of turbary, it appears, he fays, that they 
do not produce to the community; in their prefent ftate, more 
than four fhillings per acre ! On the other hand, they are, in 
many inttances, of real injury to the public, by holding out a 
lure to the poor man for procuring the means of materials 
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wherewith to build his cottage, and ground to ere& it upon; 
together with fring, and the run of his poultry and pigs for 
nothing. This is of courfe temptation fufficient to induce 
a great number of poor perfons to fettle upon the borders of 
fuch commons, But the mifchief does not, he fays, end 
here: for having gaimed thefe. trifling advantages, through 
the negle& or connivance-of the lord of the manor, it unfor- 
tunately gives their minds an improper bias, and inculcates 
a defire to live from that time forward without labour, or at 
leaft with as little as poffible. The animals kept by this de- 
{cription of perfons, it is foon difcovored by their owners, 
are not likely to afford them much revenue, without better 
feed than the fcanty herbage of a common. Hence they 
are tempted to pilfer corn, &c. towards their fupport : and, 
as they are ftill dependent on fuch a deceptious fupply, to 
anfwer the demands of their confumption, they are in fome 
meafure conitrained to refort to various difhoneft means, fo 
as to make up the deficiency. 4 

And there is another very ferious evil which the public 
fuffers from thefe commons, the fame writer obferves, which 
is, ‘‘ that they are the conftant rendezvous of gipfies, ftrol- 
lers, and other loofe perfons, living under tents, which they 
carry with them from place to place according to their con- 
veniency. Molt of thefe perfons have affes, many of them 
horfes, nay, fome of them have even covered carts, whichan- 
fwer the double purpofe of a caravan for concealing and car- 
rying off the property they have ftolen, and alfo of a houfe for 
fleeping in at night. They ufuaily ftay.a week or two ata 
place; and the cattle which they keep ferve to tranfport 
their few art*cles of furniture from one commonto another. 
Thefe, during the flay of their-owners, are turned adrift to 
procure what food they can find in the neizhbourhoed of 
their tents, and the deficiency is made up from the adjacent 
hay-itacks, bars, and granarics. ‘They are known, he fays, 
never to buy any hay or corn, and yet their cattle are fup- 
plied with thefe articles of gaod quality. The women and 
elnldren beg and pilfer, and the men commit greater atts 
of dithonefty. In fhort, fays he, tle commons of this cofnty 
are well known to be the conftant refort of footpads and high- 
waymen, and are literally and proverbially.a public nuifance. 
find that they are fo in the more diftant counties is evident, 
from the Gloucefter and Hereford reports-of the fiate of 
agriculture. There are allo many additional injuries which 
commons render to fociety, of other kinds to thote which 
have been noticed above. But that the commons of Middle- 
fex, fayshe, are capable of being improved, fo as to pro- 
duce large crops of all the vegetables ufually:cultivated, and 
to rear and fupport a very highly improved breed of catéle, 
there canbe no‘fort of doubt. Indeed it is truly lamentable 
to fee, in every part of thefe kingdoms, fuch extenfive traGts 
of land lying waite or uncultivated ; producing no revenue 
to the owners of fuch property, and extremely donbtful if 
ofany, the fmalleft benefit to the community. But it is 
particularly difgraceful to this, the firlt and principal county, 
which, fo farfrom raifing a fufficient fupply of bread for 
its inhabitants, is under the neceflity of importing corn from 
evety quarier of the world (Europe, Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica,) while, at the fame time, it has fo many acres of good 
land lying waite, and locked up from the operation of the 
plough. By the fingle means of inclofure an abundant 
quantity of corn might be produced, and 150,000/. a year 
added to the wealth of the county, which is now abfolutely 
loft to fociety, with as carelefs an indifference as if the pro- 
prietors of the foil were afraid of becoming too rich; or, as 
af hike the dog in the manger they would not permit the com- 
swunity to fhare in a bleffing of which they themfelves are not 
inclined to partake, 


The benefits and advantages that would be derived froma 
general inclofure of commons, are, he thinks, fo numerous, as 
far to exceed his powers of defcription or computation. The 
Opportunity it would afford of feparating dry ground from 
wet, of well draining the latter, and liming the rotten parts, 
is of infinite confequence:; as fuch an arrangement would, 
with the aid of intelligent breeders, be the means of raifing a 
breed of fheep and neat cattle far fuperior to the prefent race 
of wretched half-farved animals now feen in fuch fituations. 
It would have the effeét of {upporting a more numerous ftock 
upon the fame quantity of food by reftraining the cattle and 
fheep within due bounds. Their reftlefs and rambling dif- 
pofition not only treads the grafs off the ground, but alfo 
tekes the fichh off their bones. This renders the attendance 
of a fhepherd neceflary, and requires likewife that they may 
be driven to and from the fold. Further, the live-ftock 
would by this means be rendered many hundreds per cent. 
more valuable to individuals and the community than it has 
hitherto been, or can poflibly be, without inclofure ; and, 
what is of the laft, the greateft importance, it would tend 
to preferve fuch improved breeds from that deftru€tive ma; 
lady, (the rot) which makes fuch terrible havec among our 
flocks. Add to this, that the markets weuld be more plen- 
tifully fupplied with beef and mutton, and the price of thefe 
articles confiderably reduced. 5 

It does not, he fays, appear neccflary to ftate with 
precifion (nor indeed is it capablé of being fo fated) what 
would be the encreafe or value of the commons of this 
country on their being inclofed and well and properly cul- 
tivated. It may, however, with fafety be ftated at upwards 
of 15 times their prefent value to the proprietors, and 40 
times their prefent value to the public. But increafing the 
rental of fuch land to 15, or perhaps 20 times, its prefent 
amount, is by no means the greateft advantage that may be 
expected to refult from an inclofure of commous. The 
general falubrity and healthinefs of the country would -ne- 
ceffauily be improved, while indufry would be largely 
encreafed amoag the mott ufeful clafics of fociety, beggary 
and robbery much, leflened, and the general ftock, of corn 
and cattle almof inconcrivably augmented. And where- 
ever inclofures are made with due attention to the intereit 
of the poor (as they ought always to be), they will be found 
to ameliorate their condition, as_much as they increafe the 
property and the comforts of the rich.”” ; 


It is further obferved, that ‘* the commons of this king- 


dom being, with very few exceptions, without ridges, 
furrows, or drains, havenot the means of difcharging that 
fuperfluous water from the furface of, them, which is welk. 
known to be of great detriment to vegetation in ge- 
neral. md - 

Many commons in low fituations, and where the foil 
happens to be of a retentive quality, hold water like a 
fponge, which being always ftagnant, as well as exceflive 
in quality, renders the foil of {uch commons much tco wet 
for the patturage of iheep, and is, no doubt, the caufe of 
many of the diforders which that animal is fubjc«@ to, par- 
ticularly that fatal malady, the rot. From the fame caufes, 
alfo, the neighbourhood of moft commons mult be par- 
ticularly unfriendly to the health and longevity of man. 
Only let us, fays be, reverfe the fcene, and fora moment 
fuppofe thefe commons to be inclofed, the neceflary ditches 
and drains funk, and the land brought into nllage, and we 
fhall fee all the fuperabuadant moijture got-rid of ; and the 
water, being kept in conttant motion, by trickliog- down 
the fides of the ridges into the furrews, and from thence 
into the ditches and. rivulets, wiil be found to fertilize the 
very foil which in its prefent flagnant ftate it ferves to 
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injure; while, by leaving the land dry, it will be rendered 
more healthy both for men and-cattle. The effects of fuch 
a meafure would foon fhew themfelves in many diftriéts of 
this ifland, which, at prefent, are very unpropitious to the 
health of man, in the much greater longevity of the in- 
habitants. It may alfo be further noticed, he fays, that 
commons are entirely defeCtive iu the great article of labour; 
but no fooner does an inclofure take place, than the fcene 
is agreeably changed from a dreary walte, to the more 
pleafing one of the fame fpot, appearing all animation, 
activity, and buftie. Every man, capable of performing 
fuch operations, is furnifhed with pienty of employment, 
in finking ditches and drains, in making banks and hedges, 
and in planting quicks and trees. Nor are the wheelwright, 
carpenter, {mith, and other rural artificers, under the ne- 
ceflity of being idle {petators of the fcene, fince abundance 
of work will be found for them, im the creation of farm 
houfes, and the neceflary appendages thereto; and in the 
forming and making of roads, bridges, gates, ftilea, imple- 
ments of hufbandry, &c. Even attcr a few years, when 
this kind of temporary exertion is over, by the whole being 
brought into a regular fyftem of hnfbandry, it will ftill con- 
tinue to provide both food and .employment for a very in- 
creafed population. 

“© It is highly probable, he thinks, that if the legiflature 
fhould pafs an a& for the geueral inclofare of wafte land, 
it would increafe the quantity of rural labour fo much as 
to advance its price confiderably, and thereby have the 
good effeét of drawing a valt number of hands out of the 
unwholefome confinement of manufaStorics; where, in 
addition to the life-thortening effe&s of fuch confinement, 
the morals of the people are expofed to certain con- 
tamination.” ; 

With refpe& to the effe& produced by inclofures on the 
popniation of the country, it. may be obferved, that the 
inclofing of 1900 acres in any one parifh would probably 
require [Oo d‘fferent labourers, many of whom would un- 
doubtedly be drawn from fuch of the adjoining parifhes 
as had lefs work than workmen: Thus it mutt follow, 
that the neighbouring towns and villages would diminifh, 
juft as muchas the parifh in which the inclofure is going 
forward, would increafe its numbers; yet the amount of the 
community will evidently be the fame. But although the 
inelofing of walte land certainly does not immediately 
either increafe or leflen population, as fome writers feem to 
have fuppofed, yet, that inclofures ultimately affe& popu- 
lation, (and that as to its increafe,) infomuch as the diftrict 
is thereby made more conducive to health, is, he fays, 
fufficiently evident. Every thing that has a tendency to 
make a nation more healthy and productive, mult, of ne- 
eeflity, operate as a flimulus to population. The certainty 
of a man’s being able, with eafe and comfort, to provide 
for himfelf and family, by the increafe of rural labour, is 
at once an inducement to marriage, and a confequent in- 
creafe of population. 

The inhabitants wholly fupported by agriculture in 
England and Wales, appear, the fame writer fays, to be 
nearly, or perhaps quite, fix millions, (while it fupplies 
provilions for near two millions more,) or one to every 
fix acres and a half of cultivated foil, The eflimation is 
made in this manner. 


i Estimare. 
Cultivators of farms, fix perlons to every 


_ £00 acres, is 2 4s - - = 2,340,000 
Ditto of gardens, hop-grounds, nurferies, &c. 300,000 
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Brought over 


Smiths, wheel-wrights, bricklayers, mafons, 
2,640,009 


carpenters, painters, plumbers, glaziers, 
various manufaéturers of furniture, woollen 
cloth, and making it up, linen, and making 
it up, leather, and making it into fhoes, 
boots, &c. horfe, harnefs, and faddlery; as 
many of each of this defcription of perfons, 
as are wholly employed by the cultivators 
of the foil; men, women, and children, 
about feven. perfons to each farm, of 100 
acres, is : - - 4 - = 
The like of millers, bakers, maifters, brewers, 
diltillers, ftarch-makers, dealers in corn, and 
perfons employed in the commerce of corn - 
The landlords of farms 2 = = 3 
Perfons fupported by taxes on the produce of 
land - - - - - - - 


2,800,000 


500,009 
40,000 


120,009 


6, 100-000 


Not but that the extremes vary much, as there are fome 
few grazing farms, with only one foul to fifty, and arable 
farms that are peopled in the proportion of oze perfon to 
three acres of Jand. In point of produce, the commons, 
in their prefent ftate, apparently, though, he thinks, not 
really afford entire fupport to human beings, in the pro- 
portion of one to an hundred acres. But by being in- 
clofed, and brought into the prefent ordinary cultivation 
of the country, every fix acres and a half might do the 
fame. 

Shonld agriculture experience a rapid advance towards 
perfetion, as there is reafon to imagine it will, both from 
the exertions of the board, and of intelligent individuals, 
every three or four acres, would, in a few years, be capable 
of fupporting its inhabitant; and, as from its nature, it 
might certainly be carried on from one degree of perfec- 
tion to another; it may even arrive at fuch a pitch of 
excellence, as that every. acre of land fhall fupport its 
man.”’ . 

It has long fince been well obferved by Dr. Anderfon, 
that while land is in the condition of common, man is debar- 
red from ever being able to ameltorate the foil, and thus to 
augment its produ to the ftate; but that he is not pre- 
vented fo effectually from deteriorating it. While, in the 
{tate of acommon, the furface of the ground may be broken 
by him in fuch a way, as not to recover for ages a {ward 
‘equal to that which was originally upon it. It may be calt 
up and funk into pits; it may be converted into wet and 
rotten marfhes, by cafual obitruétions being thrown in the 
way of the water, which no one finds it his intereft to re- 
move ; it may, in fhort, while a common, be abufed in a 
thoufand ways, by reafon of the obltinacy, indolence, or 
caprice of individuals, but it never can be benefited by the 
indultry of man; and not only may this be done, but thefe 
things aétually are done, in innumerable inftances ; fo that 
to a perfon who contemplates the lofs that the nation mutt 
fuftam by thefe deplorable abufes, nothing can afford a more 
melancholy train of refle€tions, than that which the fre- 
quent recurrence of thofe difgufting commons fuggeits to 
his mind, as he travels over the otherwife delightful country 
of England. When he ftops to inquire more minutely into 
the effeéts of this kind of property upon the morals and do- 
mieftic economy of the individuals who claim a right to thele 
commons, he only finds additional caufes, he fays, of regret. 
He frequently difcovers that the quiet and induftrious cul- 
tivator, having a right upon a conimon, is obliged to ao 
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don thatright, becavfe of the harraffments to which he is 
LubjeGed from turbulent and affuming neighbours, who 
have obtained a {ma!l footing there, with a predetermined 
refolution, perhaps, to encroach much farther than their 
rights would authorife ; becaufe they know that towards the 
reltraming of thefe exceffes, no obvious and eafy means oc- 
cur. Thus does the peaceable man often find it better to 
relinquith his right almolt entirely, than be fubjeéted to the 
.perpetual contention that would occur in defending it. Such 
an inquirer frequently finds, that in confequence of this, 
othe {mall flocks of the poor eottager, who cannot afford to 
Yook after them continually himfelf, are fo tormented by 
being chafed from place to place by thefe marauders, that 
iu(lead of a relicf to the poor cottager, thefe flocks prove 
ealy a torment to him; his family becomes, in confequence 
of this, a burthen on the parifh, which is obliged to fup- 
port them; he finds, that among thofe who are bred up in 
thefe fituitions, there are many young men who delight 
more in ative plunder, than in fober indultry ; and who, 
tempted by the high prices that luxurious inhabitants of 
towns offer for game, become poachers, and from fuch 
powerful confederations of determined profligates for their 
mutual protection, that no one, lefs determined than them- 
felves, will dare to interfere with them ; which enables them 
to carry on their depredations with impunity. He further 
obferves, that the money thefe young men thus acquire, Is 
ufualiy fquandered in drinking and riotous excrcfles; the 
young women are contaminated by their converfation, cor- 
rupted by their exceffes, and debauched; the lat evil at- 
tending which courfes, is a great number ef iJ’egitimate 
children, and an extravagant poor rate. But who, fays he, 
can eltimate the detriment that a nation fuitains, when the 
morals of the country inhabitants of it become corrupted ? 
Ic is like, fays he, tainting the fprings of water with poifon, 
which, inftead of promoting health and vigour, as they na- 
turally ought to have done, procuce one univerfal mafs of 
infe&tious difeafe. It is common, he adds, to read in the 
Hifory of Britain, that the rot became at times fo prevalent 
in England, as to carry off many millions of fheep at once ; 
and thefe difeafes were regarded, like the peftilence among 
the human fpecies, as a terrible vifitation of heaven for the 
fins of a guilty land. There ts great reafon to believe that 
thefe frequent mortalities among the flocks were entirely oc- 
cafioned by the numercus commons, which were in thofe 
times much more extenfive than at prefent; for it ts flill 
known, that in neglected fpots, where water is allowed to 
ftapnate and generate marfhes, as is often the cafe with 
commons when the feafon proves wet, the fheep paftured 
upon them are, to this day, fo much fubjeGted to the rot, 
as to induce many perfons, as has been obferved, rather to 
give up their right, than to allow their flocks to enter upon 
thefe unhealthy paflures. Confidered under every poflible 
point of view, then, fays he, it appears to be undeniable, 
that the prevalence of commons is a great national grievance, 
which ought, if poffible, to be removed; and that the 
Board of Agriculture cannot be more beneficially employed, 
than by granting all the aid chat their wifdom can devile, 
for removing thefe bars that at prefent tend to prevent the 
equitable divifion of this kind of property. 

It is evident from every one of the agricultural furveys 
which have been yet made, he fays, that in every county in 
England and Wales, there are extenfive tracts of land of 
this defcription (for commons and waftes may be confidered 
as nearly fynonymous terms, although it be a truth that 
many of thefe commons confift of land naturally as good as 
any in the kingdom). Of the extent of thefe lands, were 
it neceflary, a tolerably accurate knowledge, he thinks, 
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might be obtained ; but as te the amount of improvement, 
it is impoffible for any perfon to form at prefent an idea of 
it, fhould the profperity of this country be permitted to go 
forward for a confiderable length of time in that accelerat- 
ing ratio into which it would naturally fall, if the general 
tranquillity of the pation were preferved, and the obftructions 
which have hitherto reprefled exertions in agriculture remov- 
ed. Ht is enough here to fay, he thinks, that it would be 
an obje& of immenfe magnitude. He has had occafion to 
obferve, that in fome favourable fituations, it is well known 
that land, in the courfe of a very few years, has been made 
a thoufand times at leaft more productive than ia its original 
ftate. Many commons are at prefent lying watte in fituas 
tions equally favourable as thefe ; and many other fituations 

nay become equally favourable by an extenfion of thofe 
modes of facilitating intercourfe, which are now in contem- 
plation, and are only prevented from being carried into ef= 
fect by barriers that judicious laws may ealily remove. See 
Waste Lanp. 

In regard to the appropriation of commonable lands, it 
has been obferved by Mr. Marfhall, that the fpecies of un- 
appropriated lands in this country are, at pre‘ent, 

rit. * Foreft lands, and other extenfive waltcs, on which 
feveral manors, or adjacent townfhips, have a right of com- 
mon patturage. : 

zd. «* Commonable lands of diftin@ townfhips, or maners, 
whofe appropriated lands are wholly inclofed, and in a-ftate 
of mixed cultivation. 

3. ‘¢ Commonable lands of townships, whofe arable fields, 
&c. are partially inclofed ;”? and 

4th. ‘* Commonable lands of townfhips, whofe arable 
ficlds remain wholly open.’ 

And in refpeét to the principles on which the appropri« 
ation of fuch lands requires to be conducted, it may be ob- 
ferved, that as, by an eltabliihed principie of the general 
law or conftitution of the country, immemorial cuftom 
eftablifhes right, neithersthe original rights and regulations, 
refpe€ting fuch lands, nor the changes which may have 
taken place during a fucceffion of centuries, from the origin 
of forelts and townfhips, to the lateft periods of time, are ob« 
jets of inveftigation or inquiry ; but many acquired rights 
which exift in any certain cafe at the time of appropriation, 
and which would continue to exilt were it not to take 
place. ‘ The poffeffor of a cottage,” fays the fame writer, 
“« which has enjoyed, time immemorial and without inter- 
ruption, the liberty of palturage, though fuch cottage were 
orginally an encroachment of a freebooter or an outlaw, has 
indifputably as legal a claim to a proportionate fhare of the 
commonable lands, as the poffeffor of the demefne lands of” 
the manor has (merely as fuch), although they may have 
defcended from tather to fon from the time of their feve- 
rality. For it is evidently on the eftimated values of the 
refpective rights ahich exiff, and which can be rightfully 
exercifed in “me to come, and on thefe alone, that a juft and 
equitable diftribution can be effeled.” 

It is, however, fiated, that before the diftribution of com- 
monable Jands among the owners of common palturage can 
take place, the more ab/raé rights which belong to com- 
mons require to be eftimated, and the jult claims of their 
‘poffeffors to be fatisfied. Thefe are, he fays, principally 
manorial rights, and the rights of tithes, 

The manorial claims are to be regulated by the particular 
advantages which the lord of a given manor enjoys, and 
which he will continue to enjoy, while the commons remain 
open and unappropriated ; whether they arife from mines, 
quarries, water, timber, alien tenants, fuel, eftover, pannage, 
or game? And that ‘ his claim, as guardian of the foil, as 
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produdive of paflurage only, is in mot cafes only honorary; 
he cannot as fuch (unlefs through ancient cuftom) profit by 
the Aerbage or the brow/e tat the foil produces.” But that 
*« the claim of the lord of the manor, in right of the foil on 
which ¢hriving timber is ftanding, is fubltantial. For out of 
this, he has, in effeét, a real yearly income, equal to the an- 
nually increafing value of the timber: a {pecies of advantage 
which, if the commons remain open and unappropriated, he 
-will in courfe continue to enjoy, fo long as the timber con- 
tinues to increafe in its value. THis claim, therefore, in this 
refpeét, depends on the quantity of timber, and its ftate of 
growth taken jointly. Young thriving timber not only 
affords an annual increafe of value at prefent, but will 
continue its benefits for many years to come, if it be fuffered 
to remain undilturbed on the foil which fupports it, during 
the eltimated period of its future increafe ; whereas, dotards, 
and ftinted trees which afford no increafe of value, do not 
entitle their owner to any fhare of the foi! they ftand upon. 
The trees themfelves, or their intrinfic value, are ail the lord 
of the manor can have a right to claim.”’ 

And further, in like manner, the claims of the crown, 
or of hereditary rangers (if any), on the foreft lands, ought, 
he conceives, to be fatished, 

But the claims of tithe ocuners, aggregately confider- 
ed, are more complex and obdfcure. In a cafe where the 
great and {mall tithes are united, where the tithe of wool 
and lamb, and that of grain, roots, and herbage, belong to 
the {ame owner, and where no modus exilts, it may feem to 
be reafonable that he fhould have the option of receiving 
land of equal value to the exifting valye of the whole of the 
tithes, or of taking the chance of their value, in tne ftate of 
cultivation. But feeing the evil tendency of corn tithes, 
and the impropriety of laying on fo harmfal a burthen, as 


» they are now become, upon lands that have never borne it, 


there can be little rifk in faying that it would be at leaft po- 
litic in parliament to prevent it. Befide, it ftands part of 
tie ftatute law, he believes, that the lands which have never 
been under tillage, fhall not pay tithes during the fir& feven 
years of their cultivation; during which time, the incum 
bent’s income might, by leaving the tithe to take its courfe, 
be materially abridged, and his circumftances thereby be 
rendered diltrefling. 

It is therefore concluded, that, on the whole, it appears 
to be proper in this cafe, that the law fhould inftru€@ com- 
mflioners to fet out lands equal to the exifling value of the 
tithes at the time of appropriation ; and, where much corn 
Jand (land fit for corn) fhall be appropriated, to fet out a 
farther quantity, equal to the reverfion of the extra value of 
the tithes to arife from fuch corn lands, feven years after the 
appropriation fhall have taken place, above the value of the 
tithes that exilt, provided any fuch extra value fhall appear 
by the eftimates. 

And further ‘ in cafes in which the tithe of lamb 
and wool, and the tithe of corn, &c. belong to feparate 
ewners, the line of rectitude and ftriét jultice to all parties, 
appears, he fays, to be {till more difficult to draw. The 
former is clearly entitled to land, or a money payment equal 
to his lofs of tithe; bur the right of the other is lefs ob- 
vious. ‘Fo cut him off entirely from any fhare of the lands, 
and likewife from any fhare of tithes to arife from them after 
they fhall be appropriated, may feem unjuft; he may be a 
lay reCtor, and may have lately purchafed the tithes, or a 
clerical reStor who has recently bought the advowfon’ under 
the expectation of an inclofure. On the other hand, it ap- 
pears to be hard that the proprietors of the parifh fhould 
frit give up land for the tithe of wool and lamb which will 
no longer exift, and then be liable to a corn ti@he on she 


fame lands, after they fhall have beftowed on them great exe 
pence in clearing and cultivation. Indeed the injuftice of fuch 
a meafure is evident. A middle way, therefore, he thinks, 
requires to be fought; aud it will be difficult, perhaps, to 
find one which has more juftice in it than that which is pro- 
poled for the firft cafe.” 

It may, however, fays he, be urged that, admitting 
the foregoing regulation to be the true ground on which a 
remuneration in lieu of tithes of commonable lands ought to 
be eltimated, the difficulties of cultivation would in fome 
cafes be great, and might be the caule of difpute and delay 
in the general work of appropriation ; and a more praétical. 
method, though lefs reconcileable to theory, prefents itfelf. 
Thus, let a certam proportion in value, of the lands to be 
appropriated as one, be affigned in lieu of the whole of the 
uthes of the townfhip or manor, fuppofing the whole be 
payable in kind ; and if there are more than one tithe owner 
in-the manor or townfhip, Jet the commiffioners divide,fuch 
ageregate allotment among the feveral owners and claimants, 
as the rector, the vicar, &c.; and the owners of land, &c. 
who pay tithe by ancient modus not in kind: fuch owners 
being entitled to a fhare of the fame as the tithe owners, in 
proportion to the advantage they receive, by fuch ancient 
privilege. 

And if any other abftra& claim on the Jands to be 
appropriated be fairly made out, or any alien right, as that 
of a non-parifhioner, or extra manoral occupier who has 
acquired by ancient grant, or by prefeription, the privilege 
of depalturing them, be fully proved, its value requires to 
be accurately eftimated, and land to be affizned in lieu 
of it.” 

When this has been done, the remainder of the un/Jinted 
commons of a given townthip or manor belongs to the owners 
of its common right lands and houfes; but in what propor- 
tion may be difficult to determine with mathematical preci- 
fion. Neverthelefs, by adhering firiGly to the general prin« 
ciple, on which alone he conceives an equitable appropriz- 


‘tion can be conducted, viz. that of determining each man’s 


fhare by the benefit which he has a right to receive at the 
time of appropriation, and which he might continue to re- 
ceive, were it not, to take place, truth and juttice may be 
fufficiently near approached. 

He confiders that one of the firlt Reps towards an equit- 
able diltribution of unftinted commons, is to afcertain the 
common right houfes, and to diftinguifh them from thofe 
which have no right of commonage, and which therefore can 
have no claim to any fhare of the lands of the unftinted 
commons, further than the right-of the lands they ftand 
upon, 

By ancient, and, he believes, pretty generally received, 
though fomewhat vague idea, ref{pecting the rights of com- 
monage, the occupier of every common right houfe has the 
privilege of depalturing as many cattle, fheep, or other live 
{tock, on the common in fummer (provided, it mult be un- 
derftood, that it is lage enough to permit every occupier 
to exercife this right), as the grounds he occupies within 
the townfhip or manor can properly maintain in winter; and 
no one.can exceed that proportion, for the furplus of the 
paflurage (if any) belongs to the lord of the foil, according 
to Fitzherbert and Blackltone. 

Under this regulation, the appropriated lands of a 
common field townfhip, which are not occupied jointly with 
a common right houfe, may be faid to be deprived, during 
the time they are fo occupied, of their right of commonage. 
And in fome of the private bills of inclofure, which have 
been fuffered to pafs through parliament, the jands which 
happened to be im this flate of occupancy at the time of 
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pffing the bills, were deprived of their intereft in the com- 
mon lands, forever: Notwithftanding, perhaps, they had 
a few years preceding this accidental circumftance, an un- 
doubted right to their portion of them; a right which, a 
few weeks or a few days afterward, might have reverted 
to them, without the fmalleft flint, by the temporary aliena- 
tion. If any of the appropriated lands of a townfhip or 
manor Have been eftranged from its commons, during time 
immemorial, have never been occupied jointly with a com- 
mon right houfe, or in any way enjoyed of right the com- 
mon pafturage, within memory, they may, with fome reafon, 
-be faid to have loft their right, and be-excluded from a parti- 
cipation. 

It is ftated, that by this ancient, and in a degree effential, 
ufage, common right houfes have a clear right to the land 
of the commons, fuperior to the ground they fland upon; 
e(peciaily if they rightfully enjoy'a privilege of partaking of 
the fuel and pannage they afford; for thefe properly belong 
to the houfes, not to the lands; and ftill efpecially if they 
are not conveniently fituated for enjoying the feveral bencfits 
which the commons afford in their wild fate.~ And what- 
ever a. common right houfe is worth, merely as fuch, that is 
to fay, whatever it will let or fell for, over and above a non- 
common right houfe of the fame intrinfic value, it certauly 
ought to participate, in the diltribution, according to fuch 
extra value. 

«©The true proportionate fhares of the common right 
lands are to be afcertdined on the fam> principle. For al- 
though the ancient regulation refpecting common right may 
continue in force while the commons remain open and unap- 
propriated, it would be found troublefome, or unmanageable, 
as_a rule to their juft appropriation. There are few, if any, 
commons (of common-field townfhips at leaft) that now af- 
ford pafturage in fummer for all the ftock which the appro- 
priated lands are capable of maintaining in winter; fo that 
their feveral proportions only could be ufed: and thefe pro- 
portions may be calculated with much greater certainty and 
cifpatch, on the refpective rental values of the lands, than on 
the more vague and troublefome eftimation of the quantities 
of ftock they would winter, which indeed would be beft 
calculated by the rental value of the land. Confequently, 
in adopting this as the bafis of calculation, the ancient rule 
is in effet complied with. 

Bat ftill there is another circumftance, he fays, of fome 
importance, which’ requires attention, before an equitable 
diftribution can be made. For although each common right 
occupier may have a right to ftock in proportion to the pro- 
duGtivenefs or rental value of his appropriated lands, every 
one could not do this with equal profit, and of courfe could 
not receive equal benefit. Lands fituated on the fide of a 
common, are much more beneficial in this refpeci, than 
lands which lie a mile or two from it, with bad roads be- 
tween them. And it is the real advantage which an occu- 
pier can freely receive that is the true guide in the partition; 
which confequentiy ought to be condued, not on the rental 
value of the land, abftraGily confidered, but oa this and its 
fituation with re{pe& to the commonable lands, jointly. In 
other words, it is the rental values of the common right 
lands while the commons remain open, not what they will 
become after the commons are inclofed, whicl: he conceives 
to be the proper ground-work of appropriation. And that 
in cafes where commonable lands are wholly attached to 
manors, and not common to the parifh or townfhip in which 
they are fituated, as in forefts and woodland diftriéts, the 
felf-faine. principle of diftribution is applicable. The re- 
mainder of the commons (after the owners of abftra& rights 
Have been fatisfied) belong to the common right lands and 
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houfes, no mattey whether fuch lands and houfes belona’ ta 
copyhold tenants exclufively, or to copyholders and free- 
holders jointly, provided the immemorial cuftem-of the ma- 
nor make no diftinG@ion in their refpeCiive rights; the well 
eftablifhed cuftoms of manors being in all cafes rules of cons 
du& and unerring guides to comm:fioners.”” 

With thefe, be {uppofes, end the great difficultes as to 
the principles of appropriation ; the reft he confiders as 
merely technical; the works of admeafurement, eftimation, 
and calculation: operations that are familiar to profeffional 
men in every diftri&t, and which require nothing but appli- 
cation and integrity to render them fufficiently accurate. 
It is however a matter of vaft importance to have perfons 
fully converfant with the fubje€: as commiffioners in all 
fuch cafes. 

Through the uncertainty and expence attending private 
a&ts, a great portion of thefe unftinted common lands re= 
main nearly as nature left them;—appearing in the prefent 
ftate of civilization and {cience, as blotches on the face of the 
country, efpecially when feen under the threatening clouds 
of famine, which have now repeatedly over{pread it. 

Common-Field Land, figniffes a defeription of land 
of a fomewhat fimilar kind to that of commons, only 
lying in extenfive fields. There is a large portion 
of this fort of land in almoft every county of the king= 
dom. ft has been obferved by Mr. Middleton, that the 
common arablé fields in the county of Middlefex are about 
20,009 acres; and in that, as weil as in molt other coun- 
ties, are divided into too {mall properties to be advantage- 
oufly cultivated. He fays he has known thirty landlords on 
a field of 200 acres; and the property of each fo divided as 
to lie in ten or twenty places, containing from an acre or two 
downwards to fifteen perches; and in a field of 300 acres 
he has met with patches of arable land, contaimng eight 
perches each. In this inftance the average fize of all the 
pieces in the field was under an acre. In all cafes, he ob- 
ferves, they lie in long, narrow, winding, or worm-like flips. 
Land fo diftributed occafions great lofs of time to the far= 
mer, in removing his teams and labourers ; and what is of 
equal importance, he can neither crofs-plough nor har- 
row and clean fuch land in a workmanlike manner. And 
another great inconvenience attending common-field land 
is, the farmer cannot crop with that which belt fuits his 
foil, but is confined to fow fuch grain as muft be cut with 
his neighbour’s. An a& to inclofe common-field land 
would be advantageous to the farmer, and make the eftates 
compaét, and of more value to the owners. Neither can he 
fow any green or meliorating crops, vary the ufual impove- 
rifhing fucceffion, or even deltroy the vermin. In fhort, the 
cultivator of thefe lands finds his expences double, and his 
crops only half of what they might be, if the land were 
laid together and well-fenced.” 

By incloting the common-fields, fays he, which confift of 
a turnip and barley foil, both the landlord and the farmer 
are freed from the fhackles of an exhaufting and obfolete 
rotation of crops, and placed at liberty to diftribute for cul- 
tivation the foil in the moit improved manner, keeping it 
clean, in becter heart, railing fuch roots and green crops as 
are in the greateft demand at market, and only growing a 
crop of corn for the fake of renewing the courfe of green 
and root crops. In this manner intelligent men, after inclo- 
fure, can double the produce of their land. ; 

It is added that the invariable rotation of crops in all the 
common-fields is, firt year a‘fallow, fecdnd year wheat, 
third year peafe or oats, then begin again with a fallow. 
This, he fays, is the deitruétive fyftem of arable manage- 
ment that moftly prevails in this kind of land, and by. which 
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fome of the bef land in the kingdom is condemned to be 
unemployed every third year; and the farmer who occupies 
it 1s compelled to pay three years rent in taxes, for two 
years ufe of it, and of courfe to maintain his family, fer- 
vants, cattle, and implements of hufbandry, every third 
year, without having any return from the land. It is, 
therefore, impoffible that Jands of this fort can ever be cul- 
tivated to the greateft advantage, while they remain in their 
prefent ftate. See Inctosinc. 

It is obferved by Mr. Marthall that ‘“ abfurd as the 
common field fyftem is, in almo{t every particular, at this 
day, it was admirably fuited to the circumftances of the 
times in which it originated, the plan having been conceived 
in wifdom and executed with accuracy as appears in number- 
lefs inftances, even at this diftance of time.’’ 

It is remarked that in the weftern extreme of the ifland 
the common field fyftem has never, perhaps, been adopted ; 
has certainly never been prevalent, as in the more central 
parts of England. There, a very different ufage would 
feem to have been early eftablifhed, and to have continued 
to the prefent time ; when lords of manors have the privi- 
lege of letting off the lands of common paftures, to be 
broken up for cern, the fenant being reftriGed to two 
crops; after which the land is thrown open again to paftur- 
age. And it is at leaft probable, that the lands of that 
country have been cleared from wood and brought into a 
{tate of cultivation through fimilar means. At prefent they 
are judicioufly laid out, in farms of different fizes, with 
fquare ftraight-lined inclofures, and with detached farm 
iteads fituated within their areas; the villages being gene- 
rally {mall and mean; the mere refidence of labourers. 
Thefe are circumftances which ftrongly evince that the com- 
mon field fyftem never took place in this part of the ifland, 
as it did in the more central parts. 

But during the two laft centuries, more particularly 
within the lait, the feudal organization, having loft its origi- 
nal bafis, has itfelf been mouldering away. A great ma- 
jority of the appropriated common field lands and commons 
have been partially or wholly inclofed, either by piecemeal, 
each proprietor inclofing his own flip (a very inconvenient 
mode of inclofure); or by general confent: the whole of 
the proprietors agreeing to commit their lands to the care 
and judgment of arbiters or commiffioners ; who, reftoring 
the fields to their original intirety, reparcelled them out, in 
a manner more convenient to the feveral proprietors, and 
laid each man’s portion, which had contifted of numberlefs 
narrow flips, in one or more well-fhaped grounds, or by 
ads of parliament, whereby not only common fields, 
common meadows, and {tinted paftures, but unftinted com- 
mons alfo, have been appropriated, by commiflioners named 
in, or chofen in purfuance of, each refpective at, who, 
throwing back the entire townfhip to its original ftate, laid it 
out afrefh, according to the directions of the a&t and their 
own judgment. 

Common Field Hufbandry, that fort of cultivation which 
is practifed in common fields. See Hussanpry. It has 
been obferved in the ‘* Agricultural Report of Wiltthire,”’ 
that the introduétion of the common field hufbandry feems 
to have been very flow and progreffive ; and that the dif- 

erfed fituation and {mallnefs of the pieces, of the common 
field lands now in cultivation, evidently thew that the oc- 
cupiers began with tilling a fingle acre, as one day’s work 
for a plough, or perhaps only balf an acre each ; and that, 
as a want of corn increafed, this cultivation was augmented 
until they had cultivated all that was mott proper for that 
purpofe, ftill leaving thofe parts which were lels fit for the 
plough, or more dillant from home, in a conttant Rate of 
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commonage, but by mutual agreement keeping the cattle 
out of the cultivated parts till after harveft. ‘Chis was, 
probably, the origin of common fields. It does not feem 
probable, that auy impreved methods of cultivation can be 
adopted on common field lands, uatil the fyftem of com- 
mon ficld hufbandry is aboufhed. Sce Common and Com- 
mon Lield Lands. 

Comuon Meadows and Paflures, are fuch meadows 
and paltures as are held in a ftate of commonage. It is 
remarked, by the author of the ‘ Agricultural Survey 
of Wiltthire,” that, by the fame kind of mutual agree- 
ment, as is {tated in fpeaking of common field lands, thofe 
who have rights fhut up, and in fome cafes inclofed, fuch 
parts of their common paftures as were moft proper to mow 
for hay, dividing then into certain fpecific quantities, either 
by land-marks, or by lot, for mowing, and fuffering the 
common herd of cattle to feed there again as foon as the 
hay was carried off, till it was time to lay them up for a 
new crop: and that this was the origin of common mez- 
dows. And that the mutual agreements, originally founded 
in neceflity, became, when approved by the lords, and ob- 
ferved for alength of time by the tenants, what are called 
* cuftom of manors,” conttituting the very effence of the 
court baron, or manorial court, by which both lord and 
tenants were and are ftill bound; and of which, though the 
Jord or his fteward is the judge, the tenants are the jury, 
the cuftom of the manor equally binding both. 

Common, Communis, ina general fenfe, fomething that 
belongs to all alike; is owned or allowed by all; and is not 
confined to this more than that. 

In which fenfe, common ftands oppofed to proper, peculiar, 
&c. Thus, the earth is faid to be our common mother; in 
the firft, or golden age, all things were in common, as weil 
as the fun and elements; the name animal is common to 
man and beaft; that of fubftance to bedy and fpirit. Phi- 
lofophers difpute whether there be any fuch thing as 
common notions, innate, or imprefled on the mind by na- 
ture herfelf ; or whether our ideas are all adventitious. See 
Ipea. 

Common, Comminia; (i. e. quod ad omnes pertinet)in Law, 
fignifies that foil, the ufe whereof is common to a particular 
town or lordfhip: or it isa profit that a man hath in the land 
of another perioa, ufually incommon with others; ora right 
cr privilege, which one or more perfons claim to take or 
ufe, in fome part or portion of that which another man’s 
lands, waters, woods, &c. do naturally produce; without 
having an abfolute property in fuch land, waters, wood, &c. 
It is called an ¢incorporeal right,’? which lies in * grant,’? 
as if originally commencing on fome agreement between 
lards and tenants, for fome valuable purpoles; which by age 
being formed into a prefcription, continues, although 
there be no deed or inftrument in writing which proves the 
original contra& or agreement. 4Co. 37. 2 Inft. 65. 1 Vent. 
387- And there is not only common of Pasture, which the 
word “common,” in its moft ufual acceptation, fignifies ; 
but alfo common of piscary, common of ESTOVERS, ‘common 
of rursBary, &c. And in ali cafes of common, the law doth 
much refpeét the cuftom of the place: for there the rule is, 
confuetudo loci eft obfervanda. 7 Rep. 5. 

Common of pajlure, is a right of feeding one’s beafts on 
another’s land; for in thofe waite grounds, ufually called 
commons, the property of the foil is generally in the lord. 
of the manor; as in ‘common fields,” it is in the parti- 
cular tenants. This kind of common is divided into common 
in grofs, common appendant, common appurtenant, and com 
mon per caufe de vicinage. 

Common in gro/s, isa liberty to have common alone, thas 
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is without any Jand or tenement in another man’s land, 
granted either to a perfon for life or to him and his heirs. 
This is commonly pafled by deed, or f{pecialty, and claimed 
by prefcriptive right. 

Common appendant, and Common appurtenant, are ufually 
confounded; both being defined to be a liberty of common 
appertaining to, er depending on, fuch or fuch a freehold ; 
which common muft be taken with bealts commonable: as 
horfes, oxen, &c. being accounted fittelt for the plowman ; 
and not with goats, gecfe, and hogs. Others diftinguifh 
between the two, thus; common appurtenant may be fevered 
from the land whereto it appertains; and is where the owner 
of land has a right to put in other beafts not commonable; as 
hogs, goats, &c. which neither plough nor manure the land. 
Whereas common appendant, according to lord Coke, had its 
original in the following manner: 

“ When alord enfeoffed another in arable lands to hold 
ef him in foccage; the feoffee, to maintain the fervice of his 
plough, had at firft, by courtely of his landlord, common in 
his waites, for neceflary beafts to eat and compoft his lands; 
and that for two caufes; 1°. Becaufe it was tacitly implied 
in the feoffment; by reafon the feoffee could not till, or 
compoft his patture : by confequence, therefore, the feoffee 
had, as a thing neceflary, or incident, common in the wattes, 
or lands of the lord. 2°. For the maintenance and advance- 
ment of tillage.”’ 

Common appendant belongs only to ancient arable 
land, and not toa houfe, meadow, patture, &c; and it is of 
common right. But it is not common apperdant, unlefs it 
hath been appendant time out of mind. 1 Danv. 746. It 
may be upon condition; for all the year, or for a certain 
time, or fora certain number of bealts, &c. by ufages though 
it ought to be for fuch cattle as plough and compott the 
land to which it is appendant. 1 Dany. 797. Common ap- 
pendant may be to common in a field after the corn is fe- 
vered, till the ground is refown, and it may be to have 
common in a meadow after the hay is carried off, till Can- 
dlemas, &c. Yelv. 185. This common, which in its nature 
is not reftrited by number, may be limited by cuftom as to 
the bealls; whereas common appurtenant ought always to 
be for thofe levant and couchant, and may be /ans number. 
Plowd. 161. A man may prefcribe to have common appur- 
tenant for all manner of cattle, at every feafon in the year. 
25 Afl.8. He who hath common appendant or appurte- 
nant can keep but a number of cattle proportionable to his 
land; for he can common with no more than the lands to 
which his common belongs is able to maintain. 3 Saik. 
93: ; 

Common pur caufe de vicinage, i.e. by reafon of neigh- 
bourhood, is the liberty that the tenants of one lord in one 
town, have to common with the tenants of another lord in 
another town. , 

But it is to be obferved, that thofe who claim this kind 
of common, (which is ufually called intercommoning) may 
not put their cattle into the common of the other lerd, for 
then they are diftrainable; but, turning them into their own 
fields, if they ftray into their neighbour’s common, they mult 
be fuffered. 

The inhabitants of one town or lordfhip may not put in as 
many beafts as they will, but with regard to the freehold of 
the inhabitants of the other; for otherwife it were no good 
neighbourhood, upon which all this depends. Terms de 
Ley. If one lord enclofes the common, the other town 
eannot then common; but though the common of vicinage 
is gone, common appendant remains. 4 Rep. 38. 7 Rep. 5. 
Every common pur caufe de vicinage is acommon appendant. 
«Dany. Abr. 799. This is indeed only a permiffive right, 


intended to exeufe what in ftriftnefs Is a trefpafs in both, 
and to prevent a multiplicity of fuits. And therefore either 
townfhip may enclofe and bar out the other, though they 
have intercommoned time out of mind. Blackft.Com.it, 
The property of the foil in the ‘ common” is entirely in 
the lord; and the ufe of it jointly in him and the com» 
moners. Lords of manors may depafture in commons where 
their tenants put in cattle: anda prefcription to exclude the 
lord is again law. 1 Inft. 122. The lord may agilt the 
cattle of a ftranger in the common by prefcription; and he 
may licenfe a {tranger to put in his cattle, if he leaves fufli- 
cient room for the commoners. 1 Danv. 795. 2 Mod. 6. 
The lord may alfo furcharge, &c. an overplus of the com- 
mon; and if, where there is not-an overplus, the lord fur- 
charge the commen, the commoners are not to diltrain his 
beafts; but mult commence an ation -againft the lord. 
F.N. B. 125. The lord may diftrain when the common is 
furcharged, and bring ation of trefpafs for any trefpafs done 
in the common. 9 Rep.113.- A lord may make a poud on 
the common, though he cannot dig pits for gravel or coal; 
the ftatutes of approvement extending only to inclofure. 
3 Anft. 204. g Rep. 112. 1 Sid. 106. If the lord makes a 
warren on the common, the commoners may not kill the 
conies; but are to bring their aGlion, for they may not be 
their own judges. 1 Rol. go.405. By ftatute of Merton 
(20 H.IIL.c. 4.) lords may ‘approve’’ againtt their te- 
nants, viz. inclofe part of the waite, &c. and thereby dif- 
charge it from being common, leaving common foffictent ; 
and neighbours as well as tenants, claiming common of paf- 
ture, fhall be bound by it. If the lord inclofes on the com- 
mon, and leaves not common fuaflicient, the commoners may 
not only break down the inclotures, but may put in their 
cattle, althouch the lord plouzhs and fows the land. 2 Inft. 
88. 1 Rol. Abr. 406. By ftat. 29 Geo. II. c. 36. Owners 
of commons, with the confent of the mzjority, in number 
and value, of the commoners; the majority of the com- 
moners, with confent of the owners, o° any perfons, with 
the confent of both, may inclofe any part of a common for 
the growth of wood. If the wood be deftroyed, the of- 
fender may be punifhed according to ftat. 1 Geo. t.c. 48.3 
if not conviéted in fix months, the owner fhall have [atisfac- 
tion from the adjoining parifhes, .&c. as for fences over- 
thrown by ftat. Weltm. 2. Perfons cutting wood on com- 
mons fhall incur the fame penalty. And by ‘tat. 31 Geo 2. 
c. 41, the recompence is to be paid to perfons interefted, in 
proportion to their intereft. A commoner hath only a {pe- 
cial and limited intereft in the foil, but yet he fhall have fuck 
remedies as are commenfurate to his right; and therefore he 
may diftrain beafts damage-fcafant, bring an a@icn on the 
cafe, &c.; but not being abfolute owner of the foil, he can- 
not bring a general action of trefpafs for a trefpafs done 
upon the common. A commoner cannot do any thing on 
the foil which tends to the melioration or improvement of 
the common, as cutting down of buihes, fern, &c. 3 Sid, 
251. 12 Hen. VIII. 2. 13 Hen. VIlI.15. Therefore, if a 
common every year in a flood is {urrounded with water, the 
commoner cannot make a trench in the foil to avoid the 
water, becaufe he has nothing to do with the foil, but only 
to take the grafs with the mouth of the cattle. 1 Rol. Abr. 
405. 2 Bullt.116. Every commoner may break the com 
mon if it be inclofed; and although he does not put his 
cattle in at the time, yet his right of commonage fhall ex- 
cufe him from being a trefpaffer. Lit. Rep. 38. 1 Rol. Abr. 
406. Ifatenant of the freehold ploughs it, and fows it 
with corn, the commoner may put in his cattle, and with 
them, eat the corn growing upon the land: fo if he lets his 
corn 
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corn lic in the field, ‘beyond the ufual time, the other com- 
moners may, notwithitanding, put in their beafts. 2 Leon. 
202, 203. The commorer cannot ufe common except with 
his own proper cattle; but if he hath not cattle to ma- 
nure the land, he may common other cattle to manure it, 
and ufe the common with them; for, by the loan, they are 
in a manner made his own cattle. 1 Danv.798. A com- 
moner may diltrain bealts put into the common by a ftranger, 
or every commoner may bring aétion of the cafe, where 
damage is received. 9g Rep. rr. But one commoner cannot 
diftrain the cattle of another commoner, though he may 
thofe of a ftranger, who hath no right to the common. 
2 Lutw. 1238. See Surcuarce of Common, and Drs- 
TURBANCE of Common. 

Upon agreement between two commoners to inclofe a 
common, a party having intereft, not privy to the agree- 
ment, will not be bound; but one or two wilful perfons 
fhall not hinder the public good. Chan. Rep. 48. Commons 
muft be driven yearly at Michaelmas, or within 15 days 
after; infected heifers and ftone-horfes under fize, &c. are 
not to be put into commons. under forfeiture, by ftat. 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 13. New ere&ted cottzg-s, though they have 
four acres of ground laid to them, ought not to have com- 
mon in the walte. 2 Inft. 740. In Jaw-proceedings, where 
there are two diftiné& commons, the two titles muft be 
fhewn: cattle are to be alleged commonable; and common 
ought to be in lands commonable; and the place is to be fet 
forth where the mefluage and lands lie, &c. to which the 
common belongs. 1 Nelf. 462,463. By ftat. 13 Geo. IIT. 
c. 81. in every parifh where there are ‘* common field-lands,”’ 
all the arable lands lying in fuch fields fhall be cultivated by 
the occupiers, under fuch rules as three-fourths of them 
in number and value (with the confent of the land and tithe- 
owners) fhall appoint, by writing under their hands; the ex- 

ence to be borne proportionably, under the management of 
@ field-mafter, or field-reeve, to be appointed annually in 


May. For other particulars, fee Jacob’s Law Di&. by 
Tomlins. 

Common, in Geometry, is applied to an angle, line or the 
like, which belongs equally to two figures, or makes a ne- 
ceffary part of both. 

Common, in Grammar, denotes the gender of nouns 
which is equally applicable to both fexes, male and female. 

Such is that of parens, parent; which is either mafcu- 
line, or feminine, as it is ufled to fiznify either father, or 
mother. 

The Latin grammarians, befides this, which they call 
the comnron of two, alfo make a common of three; which ex- 
tends to maiculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Common, Communis, in Ancient Mufic, was an appella- 
tion given to the feventh {pecies of the diapafon. See Dia- 
PASON. 

Common Bail. See Batu. 

Common BSarretor. See BAratry. 

Common Bench. 'The court of Common Pleas was an- 
ciently called Common Bench, becaufe the pleas of contro- 
verfies between common perfons were there tried and deter- 
mined. 

In law books and references, the court of Common Pleas 
is written C. B. from communi banco, or C. P.: and the 


jultices of that court are ftyled ju/liciarit de banco. See 
Court and Common PLEAS. 
See CenTER 


Common Centre of Gravity, in Mechanics. 
of Gravity. , 

Common Chord, in Mujfic, is fometimes ufed to denote 
the third, fifth, and o@ave of any note, confidered as a 
bafs. It will afford fome light into the compofition of chords, 
to exhibit all the poffible variations in the order or arrange 
ment of the concord, major ¢hird (III), minor third (3d), 
and minor fourth (4th), conftituting the common chord in the 
following manner, viz. 
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the common chord. 
the common chord minor, 


6 
the chord of fixth, or 3° 
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By a comparifon of the feveral chords in the firft arrange- 
ment above, it will appear, that when tle four notes, C, 


bi 6 or 06 
lm Be the chord of bf or bz. 


v 


6 
the chord of 4, 


b6 
the chord of 4 


Vv 


vei ae 


we ‘ ded 
E, G, and C, conftituting the common chord, are foun 
paler all of the ie concords, viz. 34, III; . 
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VY, 6th, VI and VIII are in reality heard between the 
different notes, except the VI: and this circumftance, 
combined with the ILI being above the bafs or loweft note, 
feem effential to a full or.common chord. In the fecond 
arrangement, or C, b E, GandC, it will be perceived, 
that ail the concords are heard except the 6th; and this, 
combined with the third above the bals note, corftitutes 
the common chord of the minor mode. In the third ar- 
rangement, it will be feen, that there is no V produced, 
while a IIT occupies the place immediately above the bafs 
note, being the chord of fixth. The fourth arrangement 
will alfo be found without a V, but with the gd next the 


bafs, conftituting the chord b6, he fifth arrangement 
will be found without a 6th, and with no third (but a 4th), 
next to the bafs, and this conftitutes the chord © And 
laftly, the fixth arrangement will be found without a vi, 
er a third above the bafs, which conftitutes the chord bo 


In performances by voices and perfe& inftruments, as 
violins, violinceilos, &c. thefe feverat chords will be ail 
heard perfed ; and in each of the fix cafes, a union or blend- 
ing of tne fix concords, almoft fimilar to a fingle found, 
awill be perceived, bat much more delightful to the ears the 
chara@teriftic differences of which conftitute the charaCter 
of the common chord and its five inverfions, as above. But 
upon the common keyed inftruments, fuch as organs, piano- 
fortes, harpfichords, &c. which contain but twelve founds 
withia the otave, it is impoffible that thefe fingle or com- 
pound chords can all be heard perfe@t, but the greater part 
of the whole of them mult be tempered or flightly altered 
from the true chord (fee Temperament). If, for in- 
ftance, the ILI C E above, were fharpened feven {chifmas, 
or 7 =, which is very nearly the cafe in Equal Temper- 
ament (which fee), the 3d E G flattened S %, and the 
4th G C tharpened =; the common chord, or firlt arrange- 
ment wpon fuch an inftrument, would produce the following 
tempered concords, wiz. 3d — 8s, I1l+72; 442, 
V—», and 6th—75, combined with VIII; which chords, 
combined and blended, imprefs upon the ear the peculiar 
fenfation of the common chord in this temperament. In 
the fecond arrangement, or common chord minor, the efrect 
produced will depend upon the union of the following tem- 
pered chords, viz. 3d—82z, III+72, 4th+2, V+2, 
VI+S82 and-VIII. Acommon chordC EGC, upon an 
inflrument tuned according to earl Stanhope’s temperament, 
{jee Philefophical Magazine, vol. XXviii. p.141) will be found 
40 confilt of the following perfe&i chords, viz. 3d; UT, 
ath, V, 6th, and VIII; whence his lordship denominates 
His key of C major to be perfe&t (fee SrannoPe TEmMBER- 
AMENT) 3 but if we coufider the fecond arrangement, or 
commen chord of C minor, upon one of his lordship’s inftru- 
ments, we fhall find 3d —104¥, 111+ 1042, 4th, V,VI-+ 1052, 
andVIIL to conftitute this chord, nearly, the very {mail in- 
terval minute (m) only, being in any cafe omitted. Thus it 
wili be eafy to compare the effet of any inverfions of the 
common chord, in this, or any other temperament of the 
f{eale which may be propofed. 

Common Clerk. See Town Clerk. 

Common Crier. See Crise. 


Common Council. Sce Mayor's Courts, 


Common Day, in plea of land, fignifies an ordinary day 
in.court, as e@abis Hilarii, quindena Pafche, Ke. It is men- 
. Lg . ~ 7 - 

6 alee 33 Rich, IL ftat. 1. cap. 17. and in the ftatute 


gt Hen III. concerning general days in bank, Blount and 
Cawel. 

Common, Diflurbance of. See DisturBance of Common. 

Common Dud, in Anatomy. See Ductus Communis. 

Common, Lffatein. Sce Estate. 

Common of Effovers. See Estovers. 

Common Field-land. See Common /upra. 

Conmon Fine, in Law, a certain fum of money, which 
the refiants within the liberty of fume leets pay to the lord 
thereof ; called in fome places, head-filver ; in others, certs 
money, OY Cerium lete, and head-pence. 

It -was firft granted to the lord towards the charge 
of his purchafe of the court-leet; whereby the refiants 
have now the conveniency of doing their fut within their 
own manors, without being compelled to go to the fhenf’s 
turn. 

Common in Grofs. See Common /ufra. 

Common Aunt, the chief buntfman belonging to the 
lord mayor and aldermen of London. 

Common Informer: See InrorMER. 

Common Jntendment, in Law, the commox underftanding, 
meaning, or conftru€tuion of any thing : without ftraining it 
to any foreign, remote, or particular fenfe: and Bsr to 
Common Intendment, is an ordinary, or general bar, which is 
commonly an anfwer to the declaration of the plaintiff. See 
Bar and INvTENDMENT. ‘ i 

Common Fury. See Jury. 

Common Law, that body of rules generally received, 
and held as Jaw in this nation, im contradiftin@ion to the 
ftlatute, or written law, and including not only general 
cuftoms, or the common law properly fo called; but alfo 
the particular cuitoms of certain parts of the kingdom, and 
likewife thofe particular laws, that are by cuftom obferved 
only in certain courts and jurifdictions. 

The common law is grounded upon the general cuftoms 
of the realm, and comprehends the law of nature, the law 
of God, and the principles and maxims of the law: it is 
founded upon reafon, and it is faid to be the perfection of ~ 
reafon, acquired by long ftudy, obfervation, and experience, 
andrefined by learned men in all ages. It is joltiy regarded 
as the common birth-right, which the fubjeét has for the 
{.f2-guard and defence, not only of his goods, lands, and 
revenues, but of his wife and children, body, fame, and 
even life. Co. Litt. 97, 142. Treatife of Laws, p. 2. 
According to Hale, the common law of England is the 
common rule for adminiitering juftice within this kingdom, 
and afferts the king’s roya! prerogatives, and likewife the 
rights and liberties of the fubject. It is, in general, that 
law by which the determinations in the king’s ‘* Ordinary 
courts” are guided; and this dire&ts the courfe of defcents 
of lands; the nature, extent, and qualifications of eftates, 
together with the manner and ceremonies of conveying 
them from one to another; the forms, folemnities, and 
obligations of contracts ; the rules and direGtions for the 
expofition of deeds, and aéts of parliament; the procefs, 
proceedings, judgments, and executions of our courts of 
jultice ; alfo the limits and bounds of courts, and jurifdic- 
tions; the feveral kinds of temporal offences and penifh- 
ments, and their application, &c. Hale’s Hift. of the 
Common Law, p. 24—44, 45. 

As to the origin of the common law, which, adopting 
the expreffion of lord chief-juitice Hale, is as undifcoverable 
as the head of the Nile; our ancient iawyers, and parti- 
cularly Fortefcue, warmly infilt, that the cuftoms, which 
conititute our.common law, are as old as the primitive 
Britons, and that they have been continued down, through 


the 
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the feveral mutations of government and inhabitants, to the 
prefent time, unchanged and unadulterated. This, fays 
judge Blackftone, may be the cafe as to fome; but, in 
general, as Mr. Selden obferves, this affertion muft be un- 
derftood with many grains of allowance ; and ought only 
to fignify, as the truth feems to be, that there never was 
any formal exchange of one fyftem of laws for another; 
though, doubtlefs, by the intermixture of adventitious 
nations, the Romans, the Piéts, the Saxons, the Danes, 
and the Normans, they muit have infenfibly introduced 
and incorporated many of their own cuftoms with thofe 
that were before eftablifhed; thereby in all probability im- 
proving the texture and wifdom of the whole, by the ac- 
cumulated wifdom of divers particular countries. Accord- 
ingly, lord Bacon obferves, that our laws are as mixed as 
our language ; and, as our language is fo much the richer, 
the laws are the more complete. And, indeed, our anti- 
quaries and early hiftorians do ail pofitively affure us, that 
our body of laws is of this compounded nature. 

After the decay of the Roman empire, it has been faid, 
Britain became invaded by three kinds of German people, 
viz. the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. From the Jutes 
defcended the men of Kent, and thofe of the [fle of Wight ; 
from the Saxons came the people called the Eaft, South, 
and Weit Saxons; and from the Angles came the Eait 
Angles, Mercians, and Northumbrians. 

Now, as each people had its peculiar cuftoms, fo each 
inclined to different laws; whereof, thofe of the Weft 
Saxons and Mercians, who inhabited the midland coun- 
ties, were, upon the diffolution of the heptarchy, and 
eftablifhment of a monarchy, preferred to the reft, and 
acquired the common appellation of us Anglorum. 
Their particular names were Wef? Saxon-lage, and Merchen- 
lage. 

“The firft Saxon laws publifhed in England were thofe 
of king Ethelbert, in the fixth century. Three hundred 
years after, king Alfred, whom our hiftorians call magnus 
ports Anglicani conditor, having united the heptarchy, and 
rendered himfelf mafter of the whole nation, made a collec- 
tion from among the numerous laws and cuftoms of the 
feveral provinces of his domains, which were grown fo va- 
rious ; and commanded them to be obferved throughout his 
kingdom. This colle€&tion was denominated folk-right, 
and foon after the common Jaw as being common to the 
whole nation. 

This was written in Alfred’s dome-book, or liber judicialis, 
which was defigned for the general ufe of the whole 
kingdom. 

This book is faid to have been extant in the reign 
of king Edward IV.; but has fince been unfortunately 
left. It contained, as we may reafonably imagine, the 
principal maxims of the common law, the penalties for mif- 
demefnors, and the forms of judicial proceedings. 

By thefe laws the nation was governed for a confiderable 
time, tll, being at length fubdued by the Danes, the 
cuftoms of thofe people were introduced, and incorporated 
with the reft. Hence the code of Alfred in many provinces 
fellinto difufe, or, at leaft, was mixed and debafed with other 
laws of a coarfer alloy : and thusa new form of common law 
arofe, called Dane-lage. 

The three fy{ftems of law above recited, viz. the Dane- 
Jage, principally maintained in feveral of the midland counties 
and alfo on the eaftern coalt; the We Saxon-lage, which 
was much the fame with the code compiled by Altred, and 
which obtained in the counties to the fouth and welt of the 
Wland, from Kent. to Devonfhire, being the municipal law 


of the far moft conftderable part of Alfred’s dominions, and 
particularly of Berkfhire, the feat of his peculiar refidence ; 
and the Merchen-lage, obferved in many of the midland 
counties, and thofe bordering on the principality of Wales, 
the retreat of the ancient Britons, and therefore probably 
intermixed with the Britith or Druidical cuftoms ; were in ufe 
about the beginning of the eleventh centyry. The northern 
provinces were at this time under a diftin@ government. In 
procefs of time king Edgar begun what his grandfon Ed- 
ward the Confeflor, on this account called /egum Anglica- 
narum reflitutor, completed ; viz. to form one digelt or body 
of laws to be oblerved throughout the whole kingdom. This 
feems to have been only a new edition, or frefh promulga- 
tion of Alfred’s dome-book, with fuch additions and im- 
provements as the experience of a century and a haif had 
fuggefted. 

The Danes being afterwards, in their turn, overcome by 
the Normans; the Conqueror, on a review of the feveral 
Jaws and cuftoms that then obtained, abrogated fome, 
and abolifhed others; adding fome of his own country 
Jaws. 

His fon, William Rufus, broke through the ancient 
laws and cuftoms which his father had eftablifhed; but his 
next fon, Henry I. excluded the civil cuftoms which his 
brother had introduced, and reftored the laws of Edward 
the Confeflor, with thofe amendments made by his father, 
under the advice of his barons.. Thefe were afterwards con- 
firmed in fucceeding reigns. 

Hence is derived that fyftem of maxims and unwritten 
cuftoms, now known by the name of the common law, 
which is of Saxon parentage; though the cultoms and 
maxims themfelves are of higher antiquity than memory or 
hiftory reach 3. many of them being as old as the primitive 
Britons, The name of common law was given to it; either 
in contradiftinGion to ether laws, as the ftatute*law, the- 
civil law, the law merchant, and the lke; or, more pro- 
bably, as a law common to all the realm, the jus commune 
or folk-right mentioned by king Edward the Elder, after 
the abolition of feveral provincial cultoms and particular 
laws. 

The common. law of England is, properly, the common 
cuftoms of this kingdom ; which, by length of time, have 
obtained the force of laws. 

The goodnefs of a cultom depends upon its having been 
ufed time out of mind; or, in the folemnity of our legal 
phrafe, time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. This gives it its weight and authority-; and 
of this nature are the maxims and cuftems which compofe 
the common law, or /ex non /cripta, of this kingdom. This 
unwritten, or common law, is properly diltinguifhed into 
three kinds; 1. General cuftoms, which are the wniverfal 
rule of the whole kingdom, and form the common law, in 
its ftri&ter and more ufual fignification. 2. Particular cul- 
toms, which for the moft part affect only the inhabitants of 
particular diftri@s. 3. Certain particular laws; which by 
cuftom are adopted and ufed, by fome particular courts, of 
pretty general and extenfive jurifdiiion. See Custom. 

Some have divided the common law into two principal 
grounds or foundations; viz. 1. Eftablifhed cuftoms ; fuch as 
that, where there are three brothers, the cldeft brother fhall 
be heir to the fecond, in exclufion of the youngeft ; and, 2, 
Eftablifhed rules and maxims ; as, that the king can do no 
wrong; that no man fhall be bound to accufe himfelf ; and the 
like. But judge Blackftone obferves, that thefe are one andthe 
fame thing. For the authority of thefe maxims refts entirely. 
upon general reception and ufage ; and the only method of 

proving, 
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proving, that this or that maxim is a rule of the common 
law, is by fhewing that it hath been always the cuftom to 
oblerve it. See Custom. 

It is called kx non fcripta, the unwritten laa: not but 
that we have moft of it written in the old Norman diale&, 
and the monuments and evidences of our legal cultoms 
are contained in the records of the feveral courts of juttice, 
in books of reports’ and judicial decifions, and in the trea- 
tifes of learned fages of the prof-flion, preferved and tran{- 
mitted from times of the higheft antiquity ; but becaufe it 
does not appear to be made by charter, or parliament ; for 
thoie are always matters of record. Its original inftitution 
and authority are not fet down in writing; but it receives its 
binding power and the force of law, by long and immemo- 
rial ufage, and by univerfal reception through the kingdom. 
See Auruorities and Reports. 

Befide the common law of England in general, there are 
in divers parts of the nation particular cuftoms, and com- 
mon ufages, which have the force of common law among 
thofe people, who have retained them: fuch as the Bo- 
rough-Englifh, Gavel-kind, &c.—Where the common law 
is filent, there.the SratruteE-/aw fpeaks. See SraTure. 

All iriais at common law are by a jury of twelve men. 

Among the ancient and moft eminent writers on common 
Jaw we may fele& and enumerate the following. Britten 
wrote his learned book of the common law of this realm 
by the king’s command, and it runs in his name, corref- 
ponding to the inftitutions of the civil law, which Juftinian 
affumes to himfelf, though compofed by others under his 
direG@ion. This Britton is mentioned by Gwin to have been 
bifhop of Hereford. Bra€ton, a great lawyer in the time of 
Henry ILL, wrote a very learned treatife of the common 
law of England, held in great eftimation ; and he was faid 
to be lord chief-juftice of the kingdom. The famous and 
learned Glanvil, lord chief-juftice in the reign of Henry IT., 
wrote a book of the common law, which ts {aid to be the 
moft ancient compofition extant on that fubject. Befides 
thefe, in the time of Edward IV. the renowned lawyer 
Littleton wrote his excellent book of “ Englifh Tenures.” 
In the reign of king James I., the great oracle of the law, 
fir Edward Coke publifhed his learned and laborious 
‘© Inftirutes” of our law, and commentary on Littleton. 
About the fame time likewife Dr. Cowel, a civilian, wrote 
a fhort inftitute of ourlaws. In the reign of king George 
{., Dr. Tho. Wood, a civilian and common lawyer, and at 
laft a divine, wrote an inflitute of the laws of England, 
fomewhat after the manner of the Iaftitutes of the civil 
law. And to mention no others, the late learned judge 
Blackftone, in the reign of George III., publifhed his 
*¢ Commentaries” on the laws of England, the beit analytic 
and moft methodical fyftem of our laws, which was ever 
publifhed ; and equally adapted for the ufe of ftudents, and 
of thofe gentlemen who wifh to acqu're that knowledge of 
our laws, which is, in fa&, effentially neceffary for every 
one. See biographical articles Brirron, Bracton, &c. &c. 

Common meafure divifor, in Arithmetic, a number that 
exaGtly meafures two other numbers, without a remainder. 
And the greateft number that can meafure any two other 
numbers, is called their greateft common meafure; thus 4 
is the greateft common meafure of 8 and 12. 

To find the greateft common meafure of two numbers ; 
divide the greater by the lefs, and if there be no remainder, 
the lefs number is the meafure required. If there be a re- 
mainder, divide the laft divifor by it, and thus proceed, til 
there be no remainder left, and the laft diyifor is the greateft 
eommon meafure. : 


E.G. To find the greatefl common meafure of 216 and 


1488. 
§16)1488(« 
816 


144)672(4 


579 


Common meafure - 


For algebraic quantities, the remainders are to be di- 
vided by their fimple divifors, and the quotients will be the 
quantities required. 

E.G. Let the quantities be a2 + 2464+ anda + 
2fb+2abh+ b. 

Divide the latter of thefe by the former in the following 
manner: . f 

a+ 2a64+-BP)e+4+2a)b+4+20a8 + Ba 

@tre@btaPh 

Theremainderis - - - + a6? + 43, which being 
divided by 2*, its greateft fimple divifor, given a + 5; and 
by this divide 2? + 2 a5 + 6°, and the quotient will be 
a + 4, exaGtly, which is the common meafure required. 
And if fra€tions are divided by their greateft common 
meafure, they will thus be reduced to their loweft terms. 


816 
E.G. Let the fraGion be or > then divide the numera- 
tor and denominator by 48, the greateft common meafure, 


: : TA. « 
and the fraction will be reduced to = its loweft terms. 


@+2ab+FP 
@+t2@b+2aFP 483; 
then, dividing the numerator and denominator by a + é 
the greateft common meafure; and it will be reduced to 

até 
@iab+FP 

Thefe operations are founded on this.principle, viz. that 
whatever quantity meafures the whole and one part of ano- 
ther, muft aifo meafure the remaining part. For that 
quantity (whatever it is) which meafures both the divifor 
and dividend, mutt evidently meafure a? + 2 a6 + 3%, being 
a multiple of the former; whence, by the above-cited prir- 
ciple, the fame quantity, as it increales the whole dividend, 
mult alfo meafure the remaining part of it, 22 + #8: but 
the divifor, which we are feeking, being a compound one, 
we may caft off the fimple divifor 4*, as not anfwering 
our purpofe ; whence a + J appears to be the only com- 
pound divifor which the cafe admits of ; and this muft be 
the common meafure required, if the propofed example ad- 
mits of any fuch. 

Common, Month, Motion, Nuifance, and Olea. 
the SuBsTaNTIVEs. 

Common of Pafure. See Pasture and Common. 

Common of Pifcary. See Piscary. 

Common Pract Book, Adverfaria, among the learned, 
denotes a regifter, or orderly colleétion of things which 
occur worthy to be noted, and retained in the courfe. of a 
man’s 


Let the algebraic fraction be 


, its loweft terms. 


See 
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ynan’s reading, or itudy ; fo difpofed, as that among a mul- 
tiplicity of fubjes, any one may be eafily found. 

Common-place-books are of great fervice: they are a 
kind of promptuartes or ftorehoufes, wherein to repofit the 
moft valuable parts of authors, to be reedy at hand when 
wanted. Several perfons have their feveral methods of or- 
dering them: but that which comes beft recommended, is 
the method of that great mafter of order Mr. Locke. He 
has thought fit to publifh it in aletter to M. Toifnard ; de- 
termined thereto, by the great conveniency and advantage 
he had found from it in twenty years experience ; as well as 
by the recommendations and intreaties of many of his friends, 
who had likewife proved it. 

The fubftance of this method we fhall here give the 
reader ; whereby he will be ealily enabled to execute it him- 
felf. 

The firft page of the book you intend to take down the 
common: places in, is to ferve as a kind of index to the whole; 
and to contain references to every place, or matter there- 


in: in the commodious contrivance of which index, fo 
that it may admit of a fufficient copia, or variety of ma- 
terials, without any confufion, the whole fecret of the me- 
thod confilts. 

In order to this the firft page, as already mentioned, or 
for more room, the two firft pages that front eath other, are 
to be divided by parallel lines, into twenty-five equal parts ; 
whcrecf every fifth line is to be diftinguilhed, by its colour, 
or fome other circumftance. Thefe lines are to be cut per- 
pendicularly by others, drawn from top to bottom; and in 
the feveral fpaces thereof the feveral letters of the alpha- 
ber, both capital and minufcule, are to be duly written. 
The form of the lines and divifions, beth horizontal and 
perpendicular, with the manner of writing the letters 
therein, will be conceived from the following fpecimen ; 
whercin what is to be done in the book for all the letters 
of the alphabet, is here fhewn in the firft four, A, B, C, 
and D. 


The index of the common-place book being thus formed, 
matters are ready for the infertion of any thing in it. 
Tn order to this, confider to what head, the thing you 
would enter is moft naturally referred; in this head, or 
word, regard is had to the initial letter, and the firft vowel 
that follows it ; which are the chara¢teriftic letters on which 
the whole ufe of the index depends. 

Suppofe, ¢. gr. I would enter down a paflage that refers 
to the head éeauty ; B, I confider, is the initial letter, and 
¢ the firft vowel; then looking upon the index for the par- 
tition B, and therein the line ¢ (which is the place for all 
words whofe firft letter is B, and firft vowel e; as Beauty, 
Beneficence, Bread, Bleeding, Blemifhes, &c.), and finding 
no numbers down already to direét_ me to any page of the 
book where words of this charaéteriftic have been entered, 
I turn forward to the firft blank page I find, which ina 
frefh book, as: this is fuppofed to be, will be page 2, and 
here I now write what 1 have occafion for on the head 
beauty ; beginning the head in the margin, and indenting 
all the other fubfervient lines, that the head may ftand out, 
and fhew itfelf; this done, I enter the page where it is 
written. w/z. 2, in the index, in the fpace B e, from which 
time, the clafs B e becomes wholly in the poffeflion of the 
ad and 3d pages, which are configned to letters of this cha- 
raéteriftic. 

Had I found any page or number already entered in the 
fpace Be, I muft have turned to the page, and have writ- 
ten my matter in what room was left therein: fo, if after 
entering the paflage on beauty, I fhould have occafion for 
benevolence, or the like, finding the number 2 already pof- 
feffed of the fpace of this charaéteriftic, I begin the paf- 
fage on benevoience in the remainder of the page ; which 
not containing the whole, I carry it on to page 3, which is 
alfo for B ¢, and add the number 3 in the index. When 


3 


the two pages deltined for one clafs are full, look forward 
for the next backfide that is blank; if it be that which im- 
mediately follows, write at,the bottom of the margin of 
the page filled, the letter yv for verte, tura over; and the 
fame at the top of the next page: and continue from this 
new page as before. If the pages immediately following 
be already filled with other claffes, then write at the bottom 
of the page lait filled, the letter v, with the number of the 
next blank page; and at the top of that page, the number 
of the page laft filled ; then entering that head in this new 
page, proceed as before. By thefe two numbers of refer- 
ence, the one at the top, and the other at the bottom of 
the page, the difcontinued matters are again connected. It 
may not be amifs, every time you put a number at the bot- 
tom of a page, to put it likewife inthe index. Now, if 
the head be a monofyllable beginning with a vowel, the 
vowel is at the fame time both’ the initial letter, and the 
charaéteriftic vowel: thus the word art is to be wrote in 
Aa. Mr. Locke omits three letters of the alphabet in 
his index, viz. K, Y, and W; which are fupplied by C, 
I, U, equivalent to them: and as for Q, fince it is always 
followed by an u, he puts it in the fifth place of Z; and fo 
has no Z u, which ts a charateriftic that very rarely occurs. 
By thus making Q the laft in the index, its regularity is 
preferved, without diminifhing its extent. Others choofe to 
retain the clafs Z wu, and aflign a place for Q u below the 
index. 

If any imagine, that.thofe hundred claffes are not fuffi- 
cient to comprehend all kinds of fubje&s without confufion, 
he may follow the fame method, and yet augment the nume 
ber to five hundred, by taking in one more characteriltic to 
them. 

But the inventor affures us, that in all his colleGions, for 
a long feries of years, he never found any deficiency in us 
index 
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index as above laid down. Other contrivances for common- 
place books have been propofed; but they are fuch as will 
naturally occur to perfons converfant with the fubje&t, and 
accuftomed to orderly arrangement : and it is, therefore, need- 
lefs to extend this article. 

Common Places, in Rhetoric. 
Topics. 

Common Press. See Court of Common Pleas. 

Common Prayer, is the liturgy of the church of England. 
Clergymen are obliged to ufe this liturgy in the fervice of 
the church; and refufing to do fo, or ufing any other 
public prayers, is punifhable by 1 Eliz. cap. 2. and every 
incumbent refiding on his living and keeping a curate, is 
obliged, once every month at leaft, to read the common 
prayer in his parith church, in his own perfon, under 
a forfeiture of s/. for every failure, by the a& of 
uniformity, 13 and 14 Car. Ll. cap. 4.3 and by the 
fame ftat. every church is to be provided with a book 
of common prayer, under the penalty of 3/. a month, 
and the common prayer is to be read before every 
leGture. Every minifier who {peaks any thing in de- 
rogation of this book fhall, if not beneficed, be imprifoned 
one year for the firft offence, and for life for the fecond ; 
and, if he be beneficed, he is liable to fix months imprifon- 
ment, and the forfeiture ofa year’s value of his benefice ; for 
the fecond offence to deprivation and one year’s imprifon- 
ment; and forthe third offence to deprivation ard imprifon- 
ment for life: and any perfon convicted of reviling it in 
plays, fongs, or other open words, or of forcibly prevent- 
ing its being read, or of cauling any other fervice to be read 
in its ftead, fhall forfeit for the firft offence an hundred 
marks; four hundred for the fecond; and for the third 
offence all his goods and chattels, and fuffer imprifonment 
for life. Stat. 1 Eliz. cap. 2. See Lirurey. 

Common Receptacle. See Recerracutum. 

Comi#ion Recovery. See Recovery. 

Common, Right of. See Common. 

Common Scold. See Scouds 

Common Seal. See Seat. 

Common Senfe. See Sense. 

Common Senfory. See SENSORY. 

Common Serjeant. See SERJEANT. 

Common, Surcharge of. See SuRCHARGE. 

Common, Tenants in. See TENANT. 

Common Time. See Time. 

Common Voucher. See VOUCHER. 

Common /Vays, See Way. 

Common Weal denotes ‘bonem publicum,’” or the 
public good, and is much favoured in our laws; and 
therefore many things are legally tolerated, with a view to 
the public good, which otherwife might not be done. 
Hence it is that monopolies are void in law, and that bonds 
and covenants to reftrain free trade, tillage, and the like, 
are adjudged void. 11 Co. Rep. 50. Plowd.25. Shep. 
Epit. 270. 

Common Year. See YEAR. 

COMMONABLE Lanps, in Agriculture, are {uch 
lands as are generally in fome meafure arable, and which 
belong, in property, to individuals who are known, and the 
limits of whofe property are afcertained: but which, in re- 
gard to their culture and mode of cropping, are fubje&t to 
certain regulations, which cultom, for time immemorial, has 
eftablifhed, fo as gradually to have acquired the force of law, 
to which rules every individual occupying fuch property muft 
adhere, until thefe old cuftoms fhall be abrogated, either by 
the unanimous coofent of all the individuals having a night 
to fuch commonable lands, or by an exprefs ftatute, ob- 
+ained with their confent, for the purpofe of annulling them. 
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Tn fome countries, Dr. Anderfon fays, it appears that not 
much lefs than one half of the whole arable lands are in this 
ftate; although it is evident, by the concurring teftimony 
of all the agricultural reports, that taking all thefe lanés 
at an average, they do not afford half the produce the 
fame lands would do, if they were put under the ordi- 
nary management that appropriated farmers are fubje@- 
ed to in their refpe€tive diftméts: and not perhaps one 
tenth part of what they might ezfily be made to afford 
within a very fhort period of time, fhould all other obftruc. 
tions to improvement be removed. It would be tirefome, 
he fays, to enumerate all the facts that occur in the dif- 
ferent agricultural furveys, tending to point out the perni- 
cious tendency of this mode of tenure: but a few of them 
may be mentioned. In one place it is fated, that a few in- 
clofures had been made, feemingly with the concurrence of 
all the parties concerned ; but when the hedges had ad- 
vanced nearly to become a fence, one of the commonable 
tenants went deliberately and pulled them up by the roots 
and eradicated them entirely. In another cafe the parith- 
ioners having come to an agreement to fow clover, after that 
practice had been univerlally acquiefced in for the {pace of 
eighteen years, one of the farmers, occupying fixteen acres 
of land, bought a large flock cf lean fheep in the month of 
May, and turned them on the clover crops, whch were 
nearly in bloom, and no one‘could hinder him. In another 
cafe, where cuftom had eftablifhed the pradtice of having one 
corn crop, ard one fallow, alternately, the occupiers of the 
diftri@ came to an agreement to have two crops and a fal- 
low alternately ; but before the expiration of ten years, one 
of the farmers broke through the agreement, and turned his 
cattle upon the crops of beans, oats, and barley: in which 
plan he was followed by the reft of his neighbours; and 
the crops were, in confequence, totally deftroyed on that 
part of the field, which, agreeable to the ancient cuftom, 
fhould have been that year in fallow. hefe notices, while 
they tend to illuflrate the nature of this particular kind of 
tenure, at the fame time, he fays, clearly demonftrate its 
pernicious tendency to the public. No one, who has 
confidered the fubje& for a moment, but will readily admit, 
that it were much for the intereft of Britain that no fuch 
praGtice exilted in it: and that, of courfe, ne time fhonid 
be loft in endeavouring to eradicate it ; for, were this effec- 
tually done, it muft appear evident from the facts ftated, that 
the total produce of the kingdom would be greatly aug- 
mented and improved. See Common. 
COMMONALTY, comprehends one diftin@ion of the 
civil {tate ; the nobility being the other; and like the nobi- 
lity, includes feveral degrees of rank and condition. In 
Art. fuper Chartas, 28 Ed. r.c. 1., the words ** Tout le 
commune de l’Engleterre,”’ fignify all the people of Eng- 
land. 2 Inft. 539. But the term is generally ufed for the 
middle rank of the king’s fubjeéts, {uch of the commons as 
are raifed above the ordinary fort, and having the manage- 
ment of offices, are by that means one degree below burs 
gefles, who are fuperior to them in order and authority :— 
and companies incorporated are faid to confilt of matters, 
wardens, and commonalty, the firft two being the chief, 
and the others fuch as are ufually called of the livery. The 
ordinary people, and freeholders, or at beft knights and gen- 
tlemen, under the degree of baron, have been, of late years, 
called ** communitas regni,”’ or ‘tota terre communitas ;’? 
yet anciently, if we credit Brady, the barons and tenants in 
capite, or military men, were the community of the king- 
dom, and thofe only were reputed as fuch in our moft ancient 
ae and records. Brady’s Gloff. to his Introd. to Eng. 
ift. 
COMMONTE, in Ancient Geography, the name of an ifland 
5 in 
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,: the Mediterranean, plaeed by Pliny on the coat of 
onia. 

COMMONER, is ufed fora ftudent in fome univerfities, 
entered in a particular rank. 

The word is alfo applied to a member of the houfe of 
commons, in contradiftinétion to a peer. 

COMMONI, in Ancient Geagraphy, a denomination given 
by Ptolemy to a people of Gallia Narbonnenfis, who inha- 
bited the country, including the town of Tauroentium, the 
promontory of Cithariltes, the town of Olbia, that of Forum 
Juli, &c. 

COMMONS, ina general fenfe, confit of all fuch men 
of property in the kingdom, as have not feats in the houfe 
of lords; every one of whom has a voice in parliament, 
either perfonally, or by his reprefentatives. In a free ftate, 
fays judge Blackftone, every man, who is fuppofed a free 
agent, ought to be in fome meafure his own governor ; and, 
therefore, a branch at leaft of the legiflative power fhould 
refide in the whole body of the people. And this 
power, when the territories of the ftate are {mall, and its citi- 
zens eafily known, fhould be exercifed by the people in their 
aggregate or collective capacity ; as was wifely ordained in 
the petty republics of Greece, and the firft rudiments of the 
Roman ftate. But this will be highly inconvenient, when 
the public tervitory is extended to any confiderable degree, 
and the number of citizens is increafed. ‘Thus when, after 
the Social war, all the burghers of Italy were admitted free 
citizens of Rome, and each had a vote in the public affemblies, 
it became impoflible to diftinguifh the {fpurious from the real 
voter, and from that time all eleCtions and popular delibera- 
tions grew tumultuous and diforderly ; which paved the way 
for Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Cefar, to trample onthe 
liberties of their country, and at laft to diffolve the common- 
wealth. In fo large a ftate as ours, it is therefore wifely 
contrived, that the people fhould do that by their reprefenta- 
tives, which it is impracticable to perform in perfon; repre- 
fentatives chofen by a number of minute and. feparate dif- 
tricts, wherein all the voters are, or eafily may be, diftin- 
guifhed. 

Commons, in parliament, are the lower houfe, confifting 
of knights elected by the counties, and of citizens and bur- 
gefles by the cities and borough-towns. See Boroucu, 
Burcess, and Knicur. 

In thefe eleGions, anciently, all the people had votes ; 
but in the 8th and roth of king Henry VI. for avoiding tu- 
mults, laws were enaéted, that none fhould vote for knights 
but fuch as were freeholders, did refide in the county, and 
had forty fhillings yearly revenue ; equivalent to near 20/. a 
year of our prefent money : the perfons elected for counties 
to be milites notabiles, at leaft efquires, or gentlemen fit for 
knighthood; native Englifhmen, at leaft naturalized ; and 
twenty-one years of age: no judge, fheriff, or ecclefiaftical 
perfon, to fit in the houfe for county, city, or borough. 

The houje of commons, in Fortefcue’s time, who wrote dur- 
ing the reign of Henry V1. confifted of upwards of 300 

- members : in fir Edward Coke’s time their number amounted 
to 493. At the time of the union with Scotland, in 1707, 
there were 513 members for England and Wales, to which 
45 reprefentatives for Scotland were added; fo that the 
whole number of members amounted to 558. 

In confequence of the union with Ireland, in 1801, 100 
members were added for that country ; and the whole houfe 
of commons now confills of 655 members: viz. 80 knights 
for 40 counties in England; 50 citizens for 25 cities (Ely 
fending none, and London four) ; 334 burgeffes for 167 
boroughs, and 5 burgeffes for 5 boroughs, viz. Abingdon, 
Banbury, Bewdley, Higham lerrers, and Monmouth; 4 

Vor. IX. : 
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burgeffes for the two univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
16 barons for the 8 cinque-ports, viz. Haltings, Dover, 
Sandwich, Romney, Hythe, and their three branches, Rye, 
Winchelfea, and Seaford; 12 knights for 12 countics in 
Wales ; 12 burgefles for 12 boroughs in that country; 30 
knights for the fhires of Scoriand, and 15 burgefles for its 
boroughs ; 64 kaights and 36 burgeffes for Ireland. For 
an account ef the privileges of members of the houfe of 
commons,.and other particulars, fee Paruramenr. 

Commons is allo ufed in oppofition to nobles or peers, viz. 
for all forts of perfons under the degree of a baron ; irclud- 
ing the orders of knights, ef{quires, gentlemen, the fons of 
the nobility, and yeomen. Sce each under its proper article, 
Esquire, Gentireman, YEOMAN, &c. 

Commons, Doitors. See Correce of Civilians. 

Commons, Prodor of the. See Proctor. 

Commons is alfo ufed tor the {tated and ordinary diet. or 
eating, of a college, inn of court, or other fociety. See 
Inn, &c. 

COMMONWEALTH. See Repusric. 

Commonwearru of England, in Hiffory, a form of govern- 
ment introduced after the diflolution of the monarchy by 
the death of CharlesI., in 1649. The change of govern- 
ment jeems ‘to have been fuggelted in the preceding year by 
a council of officers, who took into confideration a fcheme 
called “ The Agreement of the People ;”’ being the plan of 
a republic to be fubitituted in the place of that government 
which they were demolifhing ; but the commonwealth was 
not eftablifhed till after the tragical event of the king’s'death. 
Soon after this event, the boufe of commons publithed an 
act to forbid the proclamation of Charles Stewart, eldeft fon 
of the late king, or any other perfon, on pain of high treafon. 
On the fame day the lords defired a conference with the 
commons about fettling the government and the adminittra- 
tion of juftice, the commiffions of the judges having been 
determined by the king’s death. The commons, without 
an{wering the meflage, voted the houfe of lords to be ufelefs 
and dangerous, and therefore to be abolifhed. ‘hey only 
left the lords the privilege of being eleAcd members of par- 
liament, in common with other fubjeéts. Thus, the parlia- 
ment, which at firft was compofed of the king, 120 lords, 
and 513 commoners, was reduced to a houfe of commons, 
confilting of about So members, few of whom at the begin- 
ning had 5o00/. yearly income. Neverthelefs, thefe few and 
inconfiderable members affumed the name of a parliament, 
and aéted as if their body had been invefted with the autho- 
rity, which had before refided in the king, lords, and com- 
mons, But they were previoufly difpofed and prepared for 
the bufinefs which they undertook to execute, and they 
were awed and fupported by an army of near 50,000 men, 
formidable from its difcipline and courage, as well as its num- 
ber, and actuated by a fpirit that rendered it dangerous to 
the aflembly, which had aflumed the commend over it. It 
mult be confefled, however, that in this parliament there 
were fome menof diftinguifhed capacity and integrity, and that 
if they adopted erroneous principles, or purfued thofe that 
were juft and reafonable to an unwarrantable extent, they 
were deftitute neither of talents nor of influence to defend and 
fupport them. The fovereign authority, as they maintained, 
refided originally in the people, by whom a part of it was 
committed to the kings, chofen to govern them according to 
law ; and they alleged, that the king’s abufe of this tru{t 
had broken the original contraét between king and people, 
and that, in confequence of this violation, the contract fub- 
fitted no longer, but the fovereign power reverted to the 
people, as to its original fource. Confidering themfelves as 
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had a right to chanze the form of the government, withont 
any regard to the original contraét annulled by the king in 
his violation of the laws. Upon thefe principles, the com- 
mons, afluming the name of parliament, voted, and afterwards 
enaéed, that the kingly office fhould be abolifhed as unne- 
ary, burdenfome, and dangerous, and that the ftate fhould 
be gov j reprefentatives of the people in a hovfe 
of commons without king or lords, and under the form of a 
commenwealth. The former oaths of allegiance and fupre- 
racy were abolifhed, and a new oath was prepared, called 
«The Engagement,” by which every man fwore, that he 
would be e and faithful to the government eftablifhed, 
without king cf peers. Juftice was no longer to be admi- 
niflered in the king’s name, but the name, ftyle, and teft of 
were to be, * cuitodes libertatis Angliz, authori- 

tate parliamenti.’”? a new great feal was to be made; new 
money to be coined; and, in a word, every thing was to be 
fet afide and abolifhed, that bore any marks of royalty. A 
{eal was therefore made, on one fide of which was feen 
the parliament fitting, with thisinfcription: “ the great feal 
of the parliament of the commonwealth of England ;”” and 
on the other fide, the erms of England and Ireland, with 
thefe words, “ the firft year of freedom by God’s bleffing 
refored? This feal was committed to a certain number of 
perfons, who were flyled ‘* keepers of the liberties of Eng- 
land’? And it was ordained, that, for the future, all public 
orders fhonid be difpatched in the name of thefe keepers, 
under the direétion of the parliament. The parliament alfo 
Je choice of 39 perfons to form a council of ftate for the 
a iftration of public affairs under the parliament ; to this 

council al] addrefles were made; they gave orders to all 

generals and admirals, executed the laws, and digetted all 

bufinefs before it was brought into parliament. They pro- 

fefled to employ themfelves entirely ia adjuiting the laws, 

forms, ard plan of a new reprefentation ; and as foon as they 

fhould have fettled the nation, they avowed their intention of 

reftoring the power to the people, from whom, they ac- 

knowledgzed, they had wholly derived it. The parlia- 

ment alio ereGied a high court of juftice, confifting 

of Go members, to try fome perfons of diltin@tion, who 

were in their power. The commonwealth, thus formed 

and eftablifhed, found England compofed into a feeming 

tranquillity by the terror of its arms. Foreign powers, 

occupied in wars among themfelves, had no letlure ner in- 

elination to interpofe in the domeftic diffenfions of this 

ifland. The young king, poor and neglected, living fome- 

times in Hoiland, fometimes in France, fometimes in Jer- 

fey, indulged the hope, among his prefent diftreffes, of bet- 

ter fortune at fome future period. The fituation alone of 

_ Scotland. and Ireland occafioned any immediate inquietude 
to-the new republic. As to the Scots, they were allowed 

for the prefent to take their own meafures in fettling their 

government; but Ireland demanded more immediately their 

efforts for fubduing it. Cromwell, having obtained the ap- 

pointment of lieutenant in that country by his intereft in 

the council of ftate, loft no time in pafling thither; and he 

proceeded with fuch uninterrupted fuccefs, that in the {pace 

of nine months he had almoft entirely fubdued it. After- 

wards, leaving the command of Ireland to Ireton, who go- 

verned that kingdom in the character of deputy, he haften- 

ed home, and was declared captain-general of all the forces 

in England. Having received this honourable appointment, 

he immediately marched his forces and entered Scotland ; 

where Charles, who had been invited thither, was making 

eonfiderable progrefs, with an army of 16,000 men. 

Cromwell having gained a decifive vi€tory over the Scots in 

the battle of Dunbar, ayd having taken poffeffion of Edin- 
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burgh and Leith, followed the young prince in his march 
into England, and fallinzin withan army of about 30,0c0 mer 
in the city of Worcelter, he either killed ortook prifoners the 
whole Scottifh army, and obliged the king to fly; and at 
length to make his efcape from Shoreham in Suffex, to 
Fefcamp in Normandy. The ruling members of the com- 
monwealth were dettitute of thole comprehenfive views 
which might qualify them for ating the part of legiflators. 
They made flow progrefs in the work to which they profeffed 
themfelves devoted, that of fettling a new model of repre- 
fentation and fixing a plan of government. The nation 
therefore bezan to apprehend, that they intended to efta- 
blifh themfelves as a perpetual legiflature, and to confine the 
whole power to 6o or 70 perfons, who called themfelves the 
parliament of the commonwealth of England. However, the 
republicans, by the tura of their difpofttion, and by the nature, 
of the inftruments which they employed, fhewed themfelves 
better qualified for a&s of force and vigour than for the 
flow and deliberate work of legiflation. Notwithftand= 
ing the diltreffced ftate of the kingdom, occafioned by con- 
tending faGions and by the devaftation of civil wara, the 
power of England had never, in any period, appeared fo 
formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as it did at this 
time, in the hands of the commonwealth. A numerous 
army ferved equally to retain every one in implicit fubjeCtion 
to eltablifhed authority, and-to ftrike a terror into foreign 
nations. The power of peace and war was lodged in the 
fame hands with that of impofing taxes. The military ge- 
nius of the people had, by the civil contcft, becn rouzed 
from its former lethargy ; and excellent officers were formed 
in every branch of fervice. The confufion into which alt 
things had been thrown, had given opportunity to men of 
low ftations to work through their obfcurity, and to raife 
themfelves by their courage to commands which they were 
well qualified to exercife, but to which their birth could 
never have entitled them. And while fo great a power was 
todged in fuch aGtive hands, it is no wonder that the repub- 
lic was fuccefsful in all its enterprizes. 

Notwithftanding all the fucceffes that attended the mili-- 
tary operations of the commonwealth, both by fea and 
land, “fome circumftances occurred which widened the 
breach that had fubfifted for a confiderable time between: 
the parliament and the army. Cromwell alfo faw that the 
zealous republicans in the government entertained a jealoufy 
of his power and ambition, and were refolved to bring him to 
a fubordination under their authority. He, therefore, with-- 
out {cruple or delay, determined to prevent them. Accord- 
ingly he called a council of officers, under the pretence of 
expediting the eftablifhment of that free and equal govern- 
ment which parliament had fo long promifed to the people. . 
In this council Cromwell had many friends, and alfo fome 
opponents. The meafure which he propofed was debated’ 
by the officers ; and during the debate, Cromwell received 
information, that the parliament was ftill fitting, and had ° 
come to a refolution not to diffolve themfelves, but to fill. 
up the houfe by new eleGtions ; and that at this very time- 
it was engaged in deliberations with regard to this expedient. 
Cromwell in a rage, haftened to the houfe, taking with him. 
a body of 300 foldiers, whom he arranged about the houfe. . 
After waiting for fome time in feeming fufpence, and pro- 
fefling his relu€tance in adopting the meafure which he had 
previoufly determined to execute; that of diffolving the 
parliament, he carried it into effect in the moit rude and 
violent manner ; and, without the leaft oppofition or mur-- 
mur, though he loaded the parliament with the vileft re- 
proaches, for their tyranny, ambition, cppreffion, and rob- 
bery of the public, he annihilated that famous affembly, _ 

which 
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which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, 
and with aftonifhment at its crimes, and the commencement of 
which was not more ardently defired by the people then its 
final diffolution. Parliament having been thus diffolved, 
Cromwell might have afflumed the adminiftration of the go- 
vernment by en authority fimilar to that with which he had 
Gifmiffed the parliament. Buthechofeto proceed in his aflump- 
tion of the fovercign power by more cautious fteps, and with 
fome appearance of refoeG& for the popular opinion. Accord- 
ingly, by the advice of his council of officers, he fent fum- 
monfes to 12S perfons of different towns and conzties of Eng- 
land, to five of Sectland, and fix of Ireland; and he pretended 
by his fole a&t and deed to devolve upon thefe the whole au- 
thority of the fiate. This legiflative power they were to 
exercife durigg 15 months; and they were afterwards to 
choofe the fame number of perfons, who might fucceed 
them in that high and important office. They immediately 
voted themfelves a parliament, called by way of derifion 
from Barebone, a leather-feiler, one of their number, 
 Barcbone’s parliament;”? and having their own confent, 
as well as that of Oliver Cromwell, for their leeiMitiv 
thority, they now proceeded very gravely to the exercife of 
ir, The members of this legiflative <fembly, of which 
Cromweil himfelf was afhamed, chough he had intredvecd 
into it feveral members entirely devoted to his own istere!t, 
found themfelves unequal to the burden impofed upoa them ; 
and having met, by confent, at an early hour, they azrecd 
to diffolve themfelves and torefign the fovereign authority 
into the hands from which they had received it. hey haf- 
tened, therefore, to Cromwell, along with Roufe, their 
fpeaker; and by a formal deed of affignmert reftored to 
him the furpéme authority. The council of officers now 
propofed to adopt another fcheme of government, and to tem- 
per the liberty of a commonwealth by the authority of a 
jing!e perfon, who fhould be known by the appellation of 
proteétor. Without delay, Lambert, who made this pro- 
pofition, prepared what was called ‘ the inftrument of go- 
vernment,’”” containing the plan of this new legiflature ; 
and as it was fuppofed to be agreeable to the general, it 
was immediately voted by the council of officers. Crom- 
well was declared ‘«Prote¢tor,” and with great fo. 
lemnity inftailed in that high office. ‘Phe chief ar. 
ticles of the forementioned inftrument are thcfe: 
a council was appointed, the number of which was not to 
exceed 21, nor to be lefs than 13 perfons. ‘Uhefe were to 
enjoy their office during life or good behaviour; and in cafe 
of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, of whom 
the proteétor chofe one. The proteétor was appointed fu- 
preme magiftrate of the commonwealth; in his name all 
juftice was to be adminiltered ; from him were all magiltracy 
and honovrs derived; he had the power of pardoning all 
crimes, excepting murder and treafon ; to him the benefit of 
all forfeitures devolved. ‘The right of peace, war, and alli- 
ance refled in him, with the advice and affiftance of his 
council. The power of the {word was vefted in the pro- 
teftor jointly with the parliament, while it was fitting, or 
with the council of ftate in the intervals. He was obliged 
to fummon a parliament every three years, and allow them 
to fit five months without adjournment, proropgation, or dif- 
folution. The bills which they paffed, were to be prefented 
to the proteftor for his affént ; but if it were not obtained 
within twenty days, they were to become laws by the fole 
authority of parliament. A ftanding army for Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland was eftablifhed, of 20,000 foct and 10,000 
horfe; and funds were affigned for their fupport. ‘Thefe 
were not to be diminifhed without the confent of the pro- 
tector 5 and in this article alone he affumed a negative, 
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During the intervals of parliament, the proteftor and coun- 
cil had the power of. enaGiing laws, which were to be valid 
-ti!l the next meeting of parliament. The chanccllor, trea- 
furer, admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, and 
the chief juftices of both the benches, mult be chofen with 
the approbation of parliament ; and in the intervals, with the 
approbation of the council, to be afterwards ratificd by par- 
liament. ‘lhe proteétor was to enjoy his office during hfe ; 
and on his death, the place was to be immedia:=!y fupplied 
by the council. Such was she inftrument of government 
enaGted by the council of officers, and folemnly {worn to by 
Oliver Cromwell. The council of ftate, named by the in- 
itrument, confilted of 15 perfons ;.men entirely devoted to 
the prote&tor, and by reafon of the oppofition emozg them- 
{elves in party and principles, not likely ever to combine egaintt 
him. The military force of the country was exerted under 
this government with vigour, comduct, and unanimity 3 aud 
never did the kingdom appear more formidable to all foreian 
nations. In September, 1654, a new parliament was fum- 
moned. Of 400 members, which reprefented England, 270 
were chofen by the counties; the reft were ele€ted by Lon- 
don, ‘and the more contiderable corporations; al! the fmall 
boroughs having been deprived of their right of eleG@tion, 
becazfe they were the molt expoftd to influence and cor- 
ruption. The lower populace, fo eafily guided or deceived, 
were a'fo excluded from the ele&tions ; an eftate of 2230/, va- 
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lue was neceffary to entitle anv one toa vote. The eleGi- 
ons of this parliamert, fays Mr. Hume, were conducte 


with perfect freedom; and excepting, that part of the 
royel'lts which had borne arms again{t the parliament and ail 
their fons were excluded, a more fair repref-ntation of the 
peop’e ceuld not be defired or expeMed. Thirty members 
were returned from Scotland, and as many from Ireland. 
This parliament, haviig heard the protector’s fpeech of 
three hours length, and having chofen Lenthal for their 
fpeaker, immediately entered into a difczflion of the inftra- 
ment of government, and of that authority, which Crem- 
well, by the title of proteGtor, had effumed over the nation. 
The greatef® liberty was ufed in arraigning this new dig- 
nity; and even the perfonal chara€ter and condu& of Crom- 
well efeaped not without cenfure. The protector, furprifed 
and enraged at the refractory f{pirit of the parliament, font 
for them to the painted chamber, and authoritatively in- 
veighed againft their condv@t. He obliged the members to 
fign a recognition of his authority, and an engagement not 
to propcfe or confent to any alteration in the government, 
as it was {cttled in a fingle perfon and a parlianzent ; and he 
placed guzrds at the deor of the hovfe, who allowed none 
but fubferibers to enter. Molt of the members, after fome 
hefitation, fubmitted to this condition; but retained the 
fame refratory {prrit which they had manifelted in their firft 
debate. Cromwell haftened to the diffolution of this dan- 
gerous affembly, and havicg ordered their atterdance, he 
delivered to them a trdious, confufed, angry harangue, and 
difmiffed them. 

In 1656, Cromwell, having 
fo much lultre and fuccefs abi 
tranquillity at home, venturec 
having -tzken previous mea 
lis own creatures and partifans. Ife found, however, that 
the majority would not be favour: to him. He, there 
fore, fet guards on the dcor, who pernitted none to enter 
but fuch as produced a warrant from his council; and the 
council rejected about a hundred, who either refefed a re- 
cognition of the proteGtor’s government, or were on other 
accounts obnoxious to him. Thefe protefted zeeaint a vio- 
lence which was fubverfive of all liberty ; 
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tion for redrefs was negleéted both by the eouncil and par 
lament. In this parliament a motion was made to beftow 
the crown on Cromwell; and no furprife or relu€tance was 
difcovered on the occafion, A formal motion was after- 
wards made to the fame purpofe; but it produced great 
diforder, aud divided the houfe into parties. The bill was 
however voted by a confiderable majority ; and a committee 
was appointed to reafon with the prote€tor, and to overcome 
thofe {erusles which he pretended againft accepting fo h- 
beral an offer. Cromweli’s chief difficulty arofe from the 
oppofition of the foldiers ; and he juttly dreaded a mutiny in 
the army. At length he determined to decline the accept- 
ance of that crown, which the reprefentatives of the nation, 
in the mol folemn manner, had tendered to him. ‘The 
parliament, when Cromwell had rejefted the royal dignity, 
found themfelves obliged to retain the name of a common- 
weelth and protector; and as the government had hitherto 
been a manifett ufurpstion, it was thought proper to fanc- 
tion it by a feeming choice of the people and their reprefen- 
tatives. Accordingly, inftead of ‘¢ the initrument of go- 
vernmient,” which was the work of the general officers 
alone, an ‘humble petition and advice’? was framed, and 
offered to the protector by the parliament. This was re- 
prefented as the great bafis of the republican eftablifhment, 
reyrulating and hmiting the powers of each member of the 
contlitation, and fecuring the liberty of the pegple to the 
mot remate pofterity. By this deed, the authority of pro- 
tector was in fome particulars enlarged; in others, it was 
confiderably diminifhed. He had the power of nominating 
his {ucecflor; he had a perpetual revenve afligned him, of a 
million a year for the pay of the fleet and army, and 300,000/. 
for the fepport of civil government; and he had authority 
to name another houfe, the members of which fhould enjoy 
their feats during life, and exercife fome functions of the 
former houfe of peers. But he abandoned the power af- 
fuined in the intervals of parliament, of framing laws with 
the confent of his counci!; and he agreed, that no members 
of either honfe thould be excluded but by confent of that 
houfe, of which they were members. The other artiches 
were much the fame with thofe contained in the inftrument 
of government. This model of government, the humble 
petition and advice, was accepted for the voluntary deed of 
the whole people in the three uzited nations; and Cromwell, 
as if his power had juft commenced from this popular con- 
fent, was anew inaugurated in Weltminiter Hall, after the 
molt folemn and pompous manner. 

In 1658 the parliament was again aff-mbled ; confiiting, 
ag in the times of monarchy, of two houfes, the commons 
and the other houfe: Cromwell, during the interval having 
fent writs to his houfe of pcers, which confitted of 60 mem- 
bers. Upon the death of Cromweli in 1653 (fee Crom- 
writ) the courcil recognized the fucecflion of his fon 

Richard. A parliament was called; and in hopes of obtaining 
ureater influence in elections, the ancient nght was reflored 
to all the fmail boronghs; and the counties were allowed 
no more than their ufual members. The houfe of peers, 
or the other houfe, confifted of the fame perfons that had 
been appointed by Oliver. All the commons, at firft, fgned 
an engagement, without hefitation, not to alter the prefent 
government; they next proceeded to examine “the hemble 
petition and advice,” and after much debate it was con- 
firmed. But though parliament acquiefced, cabals were 
formed againt the new protectcr by the army. Richard, 
who pofleiled neither penetration nor refolution, was pre- 
yatled on to give an unguarded confent for calling a general 
coaneil of officers; but as foon as they were aflembled, 
they voted a remontlrance; and they propofed that the 
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whole military power fhould be entrufted to fome perfon, 
in whom they might all confide. The protector, who was 
in his difpofition gentle, humane, and generous, was jultly 
alarmed at the movements of the officers; nor was the 
parliament lefs alarmed at the military cabals. They voted 
that there fhould be no meeting or general counci! ot officers, 
except with the proteétor’s confent, or by his orders. ‘This 
enraged the officers, who haftened to Richardand demanded 
of him a diffolution of the parliament. The parliament 
was diffolved; and by the fame aét, the protector was, by 
every one, confisercd as dethroned. Soon after he fizned 
his dimiffion in form: and withdrawing into retirement, ex- 
tended his peaceful life to an extreme o.d age. The council 
of officers, now poff-ffed of fupreme authority, deliberated 
what form of government they fliould eftablifh. Tt was 
agreed at laft to revive the long parliament, which had 
been expelled by Cromwell. The members of this par- 
liament did not exceed 70; but they refolved, fince they 
enjoyed the title of the fupreme authority, and obferved 
that fome appearance of a parhament was requilite for the 
purpofes of the army, not to a& a fubordinate part to thofe 
who acknowled zed themfelves as their fervants. They chofe 
a council conlilting of 7 perfons, who fhould nominate to 
fuch commands as became vacact; and they voted, that all 
commiffions fhould be received from the fpeaker, and be 
affizned by him in the name of the houfe. The general 
officers were difgufted by thofe’ precautions ; but the ftate 
of the country prevented their manifefting their difguit. 
As foon as an interval occurred, they renewed their hottility, 
and expelled the parliament. The officers, again poflcfled 
of fupreme authority, elected a committee of 23 perfons, 
of whom 7 were officers, whom they pretended to inveft with 
fovereign authority; and they called them ‘ the committee 
of fafety.”” On the approach of danger, Lenthal the {peaker 
was invited by the officers to f{ummon the parliament, which 
had twice before been expelled, with fo much reproach and 
ignominy. But general Monk was advancing with his army, 
and having fent a meflage to the parliament from St. Alban’s, 
defring them to remove from London thole regiments, 
which hed fo lately offered violence to thcir afflembly ; he 
marched towards London and took quarters at Weitminiter. 
He afterwards required parliament, in the name of the 
citizens, foldiers, and whole commonwealth, to iflue writs 
for the filling of their houfe, and to fix the time for their 
own diffolution, and the aflembling of anewparliament. The 
parliament attempted to conciliate the general, and difpatched 
a committee to him for this purpofe; but he refufed to 
hearthem, exceptin the prefence of fome of the fecluded 
members. ‘Thefe members, upon the general’s invitation, 
were reftored ; and the long parliament, after having pafled 
fome refolutions for the compofure of the kingdom,<dif= 
foived itfelf, and iffued writs for the immediate affembling 
of a new parliament. When the parliament met, meafures 
were taken for the reftoration of Charles 11,; he was pro- 
claimed in the prefence of the two houles, on the Sth of May, 
and on the 29th, which was his birth-day, the king entered 
London. Kapin’s Hitt. vol. xi. Huame’s Hilt. vol. vit. 
COMMORANCY, in Law, an aiding or dwelling in 
any place; as an inhabitant of an houle mn a vill, &c. 
Commorancy for a certain time may make a [ettlement in a 
parifh. Commoraney confifts in ufually lying in a certain 
lace. Dalt. Blackit. Com. iv. 273. : 
COMMORTH,, from the Bric. Cymmorth, q. d. fubfidium, 
a contribution which was gathered at marriages, and when 
young pricits faid or fung tne firlt maffes, &c. Sce flat. 4 
Hen. 1V. c.27. But {tat. 26, Hen. VIII. c. 6, prohbits 
levying any fuch in Wales, or the marches, Ke, Cowel. 
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COMMOTAYD, or Cromsrton, in Geography, a town 


of Bohemia, in the circle of Saatz. Large quantities of 
alum are prepared here. It is diltant 10 miles N. W. of 
Saatz, 38 S. of Drefden, and 42 N. W. of Prague. 

COMMOTHE, an ancient term in Wales, denoting half 
a cantred, or hundred; containing fifty villages, Stat. 
Walliz, 12 Ed. I. 

Wales was anciently divided into three provinces; each 
of thefe fubdivided into cantreds; and every cantred into 
two commotes, or half hundreds. 

Silvefter Girald, however, tells us, in his Itinerary, that 
a commote is but a quarter of a hundred. Commote alfo 
fignifies a great figniory or lord{hip, and may include one, 
or divers manors. Co. Litt. 5. 

COMMOTION, an inteftine motion, or IuGation in the 
parts of any thing. 

In medicine, the term is chiefly ufed for a blow, or fhake 
of the brain. A convulfion is a commotion of the tine 
medullary fibres of the brain. A fall occafions a commotion, 
whence frequently arifes a counterftroke on the oppofite 
part; which occafions fometimesa contrafiflure, and at other 
times a rupture of the veffels, aud an impofihume, by fhaking 
the whole mafs of the brain. 

COMMUNAM, Appropriare. See Appropriare, &c. 

COMMUNANCE, a same formerly given to the com- 
moners, or tenants and inhabitants, who had the right of 
common or commoning in an open field, &c. Cowley. 

COMMUNE, in the prefent organization of France, 
denotes the fubdivifion of a canton, including fometimes a 
fingle town, and fometimes an union of feveral villages, pof- 
fefling a mayor, and a communal municipality. All the 
confiderable cities are divided into feveral communes. 

Commune Concilium Regni Angle, denotes the common 
council of the king and people afiembled in parliament. 

Commune Reélum. See Rectum. 

COMMUNEM Legem, Writ of Entry ad. See Le. 
CGEM. 

COMMUNIA Placita non tenenda in feaccario, an ancient 
writ direéted to the treafurer and barons of the Exchequer, 
forbidding them to hold plea between ‘* common perfons,”’ 
(i. e. not debtors, to the king, who alone originally fued 
and were fued there) in that court, where neither of the 

arties belong to the fame. Reg. Oriz. 187. But little 
obedience would be now paid to fuch a writ, if any oflicers 
were to dare to iffue it ¥ for the court of Exchequer feems, 
by prefcription, to have attained a concurrent jurifdi€tion in 
civil fuits with the other courts in Weitmintter-hall. 

COMMUNIBUS Locis, a Latin term, in frequent ufe 
among philofophical, &c. writers; implying fome medium, 
or mean relation between feveral places. 

Dr. Keil fuppofes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile 
deep, communibus locis, ¢. d. at a medium, or taking one 
place with another. 

Communisus Annis, has the fame import with regard 
to years, that communibus locis has with regard to places. 

Mr. Derham obferves, that the depth of rain, communibus 
annis, i. & one year with another, were it to ftagnate on 
the earth, would amount to, at Townly in Lancabhire, 
424 inches; at Upmintter, in Effex, 19}5 at Zunch, 32}; 
at Pifa, 4343 and at Paris, to 1g inches. 

COMMUNICANS Arteria Cerebri, in -dnatomy, is a 
branch of the internal carotid artery, which joins with a 
branch of the profunda cerebri, to form the circle of Willis. 
See ARTERIES. 

COMMUNICATING, in Theology, the a& of receiving 
the facrament of the Evenamisr. 

Thofe of the reformed, and of the Greek church sommu- 
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nicate under both kinds; thofe of the Romith only under 
one. 

The oriental communicants receive the {pecies of wine 
by a fpoon ; and anciently they fucked it through a pipe, 
as has been obferved by Beat. Rheanus on Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION, the act of imparting a thing to 
another, or making him a fharer with us therein. 

The ufe of {peech is for the communicating of our ideas 
and fentiments to each other. 

Communication is alfo ufed for the conneétion of one 
thing with anothers or the paflage from one place to ano- 
ther. Anciently, it was frequent to have fubterraneous 
communications between one place and another. 

Communication, Bridge of. See Brrvce. 

_ Communication, in Military Language. Communica 
trons are all forts of ways or paflages, above or below 
ground, which lead from different parts of the works to 
mines, or from one work to another. Thofe are beft, which 
cannot be annoyed by the enemy, but are fecure againit his 
fire. A place cannot be long or obftinately defended 
without good communications ; whereas, on the other hand, 
if thefe be good, it may hold out, if well garrifoned, and 
fufficiently furnifhed with every thing neceflary for defenfive 
Operations, for a length of time. When its ditches are 
filled with water, or a river runs through it, floating 
bridges, boats, &c. ferve as communications. 

Communications in and with a Camp. In every camp 
there fhould be communications between the different parts 3 
and each of the principal, or more neceflary ones, ought te 
be wide enough for forty or fifty men to walk abreaft, As 
to communications with a camp, fee the article Camp. 

Communications. in the Attack of a Piace. Befiegers 
ought to, and generally do, take care to join their works 
with one or feveral communications. All thofe which they 
conftrné in the parallels, on the glacis, and on the coun- 
terfcarpy communicate one with another. Andas it generally 
happens, that the befieyers” quarters in their camp are fepa- 
rated by rivers, great or {mall, or by marfhes, it is not only 
neccflary, but of the firft importance, to make caufeways 
acrofs the marfhes and bridges of communication, aerols 
the rivers, either on wooden frames, or on batteaux. It 
is better, however, to make them on frames or piles, if pof- 
lible, as they are generally fafer and ftronger when fo con- 
{tructed, efpecialiy if the place be in a fituation to open a large 
fluice of water capable of breaking thofe placed on bat- 
teaux, as actually happened at the fiege of Valenciennes, 
which the beliegers were obliged. to raife with lofs. ‘That 
place was befieged in 1656 by the French, under the 
command of the marfhals de Turenne and de la Pert 
Senneterre. But the Spaniards, commanded by Don Juan 
ot Aultria, and the prince of Condé, made them raife the 
fiege. And their quarters being feparated by the breaking 
of their bridges of communieation, one half of their army was: 
entirely routed, and the marfhal de la Ferté was made 
prifoner. In like manner, when the French were beficging 
‘Turin with 72,000 men, prince Eugene, obferving that one 
of their quarters was feparated from the reft by rivers, 
and that their bridges were bad and neglcéted, attacked 
them in that place with 24,000 only, defeated them, and 
raifed the fiege. 

The bridges fhould be made very ftrong and fecure ; 
and on every communication of difficulty or importance, 
there fhould be at the leaft four, at the diltance of forty or 
fifty fathoms from one another. The avenues to them 
ought to be rendered as eafy and practicable as poffible. 
Guards fhould be placed near them for their fecurity, and 
to prevent their receiving any injury. And they fhould 
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Communication of istoms, in Theology, the act of im- 
partieg the attributes of one of the natures in Jefus Chrilt 
to the other. 

The communication of idioms is founded on the fuppofed 
union of two natures in the perfon of Chriit: by this com- 
munication of idioms it is, that fome divines fay, God fuf- 
fered, died, &c. which is ftri€tly underfiood of the human 
nature; and fignifics that God fuffered in his humanity, 
that he died as to his human nature, &c. 

The Lutherans carry the communication/of idioms fo far, 
as to fay, t fus Chrift is not only in his divine nature; 
and by reafon ris divine perfon, but aifo really and pro- 
perly ia his hu ty, immortal, immenfe, &c. 

CoMMUNICATION Q ion, that act of a moving body, 
whereby another body at re{t is put by it in motion, ora 
body already in motion is accclerated. 

F. Malebranche looks on the cosnunication of motion as 
fomething metaphyfical ; 7, ¢. as not neceflarily arifing from 
any phyfical principles, or any properties of bodies, but 
flowing from the immediate agency of God: there being, 
according to him, no more connection, or dependence, be- 
tween the motion or relt of one body, and that of another, 
than between the form, colour, magnitude, &c. of one 
body, and thofe of another. The motion of one body, 
therefore, on his principle, is not any phyfical caufe of that 
of another. See Cause. 

The communication of motion refults from, and is an 
evidence of the impenetrability and inertia of matter as 
fuch : unlefs we admit the hypothefis of penetrable matter, 
advanced by M. Bofcovich and Mr. Michell, end afcribe 
to the powers of repu'fion thofe effets which have been 
ufually afcribed to its folidity and aétual refiftance. See 
Matter. 

A@tion, and re-action, fir Ifaac Newton demonftrates, are 
equal and oppofite; fo that one body ftriking againit ano- 
ther, and thereby cccafioning a change in its motion, does 
itfelf undergo the very fame change in its own motion, the 
contrary way. See Morton. 

Hence, a moving body itriking dire&tly againft another 
at reft, the one Icfes juit as much of its motion as it com- 
municates to the other; and they wiil proceed with the 
fame velocity as if united into one mafs. For the laws and 
quantity of motion fo communicated, either in elattic or 
non elaftic bodies ; fee CoLutsioNn. 

CoMMUNICATION, communicatio, in Rhetoric. 
COINOSIS. 

COMMUNI Cusropra, in Law, a writ which anciently 
lay for the lord, whofe tenant holding by knight’s fervice died, 
and left his eldeft fon under age, again{t a itranger that en- 
tered the land, and obtained the ward of the body. F. N. B. 
89. Reg. Orig. 161. Since the ftat. 12. Car. IL. c. 24., 
hath taken away wardfhips, this writ is of no ufe. 

COMMUNION, in Theolozy, an uniform belief in feve- 
ral perfons ; whereby they are united under one head, in 
one cHurCcH. See Unity, Uniformity, &c. 

In this fenfe, the Lutherans, Calvinifts, &c. are faid to 
have been cut off from the Romith communion. 

This is the primitive ufe of the word communion, as ap- 
pears from the canons of the council of Elvira. 

Though the term has been more extenfively applied to 
denote a general agreement in matters of doétrine, difcipline, 
and worfhip. And unlefs the term be underitood in this large 
fenfe, fo various are the opinions of men, there could be no 
tomtmunion among the members of any one church on earth. 

Communron Is alfo ufed forthe a@t of communicating in, 
#r participating of, the facrament.of the EucHaRisT. The 
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fourth council of Lateran decrees, that every believer fhall 
receive the communion, at leat, at Hafler; which feems to 
import a tacit defire, that they fhould do it oftener; as, ia 
effe&t they did :t much oftenerin the primitive days. Gra- 
tian, and the matter of the fentences, preferibe it as rule for 
the laity to communicate three times a year, at Eafter, 
Whitfuntide, and Chrittmas. But 1a the thirteenth century, 
the praGtice_was got on foot, never toapproach the eucha- 
rift except at Eafter ; and the council thought fit to enjoin 
it then by a law, lelt their coldnefs and remiffuefs fhould go 
farther {till. 

And the council of Trent renewed the fame injun@ion, 
and recommended frequent communion without enforcing: it 
by an exprefs decree. 

In the ninth century, the communion was {till received 
by the laity in both kinds; or, rather the {pecies of bread 
was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the Romanifts them- 
felves. AQa SS. Benedi& Sec. III], M. de Marca ob- 
ferves, that they received it at firlt in their hands, Hitt. de 
Bern, and believes the communion under one kied alone to 
have had its rife in the Welt under pope Urban IT. in 1096, 
at the time of theconquett of the Holy Land. And it was 
more folemnly enjoined by the council of Conftance in 1414. 
‘The twenty-eighth canon of the council of Clermont en- 
joins the communion to be received under both kinds, di- 
itin@ly ; adding, however, two exceptions ; the oxe of ne- 
ceffity, the other of caution, if per neceffitatem,  cautelam; 
the firft in favour of the fick, the fecond of the ab&cmious, 
or thofe who had an averfion from wine. 

It was formerly a kind of canonical punifhment, for 
clerks guilty of any crime, to be reduced to day commu 
nion, i.e. only to receiveas the laity did, wiz. under one 
kind. 

They had another punifhment of the fame nature, though 
under a different name, called foreign communion ; to which 
the canons frequently condemned their bifhops, and other 
clerks. This punifnhment was not any excommiunication, 
or depofition; but a kind of fufpenfion from the fun@ion 
of the order; and a degradation from the rank they held in 
the church. It had its name becaufe the communion was 
only granted to the criminal on the foot of a foreign clerk, 
i.e. being reduced to the lowelft of his order, he took place 
after all thofe of his rank, as all clerks, &c. did in the churches 
to which they did not belong. The fecond council of Ags 
da orders every clerk that abfents himfelf from the church, 
to be reduced to foreign communion. 

Communion, Jnfant. Some inftances occur in the early 
ages of the church, of the practice of adminiltering the eu~ 
chari‘t to infants: and fome few have imitated this practice 
in more modern times. Mr. Pierce pleads the ufe of it 
even to this day among the Greeks, and in the Bohemian 
churches till near the time of the Reformation; and he res 
fers to the ufege ef the ancient churches, recorded by Pho« 
tius, Auguftin, and Cyprian. He urges from Scripture the 
right which children have to all the privileges of which they 
are capable, as well as the Jewith children under the law, 
who were allowed to eat of the paflover, and other facris 
fices. To which it has been anfwered, that the facrifices, 
of which they were allowed to partake, were chiefly peace 
offerings, which became the common food of the family, 
and were not confidered as aéts of devotion in fuch a degree 
as oureucharift. He replies to the objeGtion founded on the 
incapacity of infants to examine themfelves and difcern 
the Lord’s body, by obferving that the precept extends 
only to thofe who were capable of underitanding and com- 
plying with it; on the fame ground that faith is required 
previous to baptifm. Bifhop Bedell fuggefts the following 
Inquiry relative to this fubject ; what neceflity of baptifing 
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infants, if their bapti{m produces no effe& till they come to 
years of difcretion? ‘T’o which he replies, though the molt 
principal effect be not attained prefently, the lefs principal 
are not to be refufed: fo children were circumcifed, who 
could not underftand the reafon of it, and the fame a!fo did 
eat the paffover :.and fo did children baptized, in the pri- 
mitive church, communicate inthe Lord’s fupper: which I 
know not (fayshe) why it fuould not be fo fill; de quo alias. 
It has been aileged, that the foundation of this praétice 
was a miftaken apprehenfion of the abfolute neceflity of 
this ordinance in order to falvation, refulting from an erro- 
heous interpretation of John vi. 53. See Bifhop Bedcll’s 
Letter to Dr. Ward, in p. 442 of Archbifhop Uther’s 
Life by Parr,  Pierce’s Efflay on the Eucharit. Wall’s 
Hift. of Infant Baptifm, partii. chap. 9. § 15 and 16. 
‘Waterland’s Review of the Doétrine of the Evcharilt, and 
preface to his two volumes of Poflhumous Sermons, p. 32, 
&c. and Inquiry concerning Infant Communion, vol. ii. 
P+ 75 &c. 

Communion /ervice, denotes that part of the liturgy of 
the church of England which relates to the adminiftration 
of the facrament. See Lirurey. 

Communion-talle. See Arar. 

COMMUNIS Carsuraz. See Capsura. 

Communis duGus choledochus. See Ducrus. 

Communis digitorum manus extenfor. See ExTENSOR. 

Communis /abiorum deprefor. See Depressor. 

€ommunis /atiorum elevator. See Evevaror. 

Communts mifericordia. See Misericorpia. 

COMMUNTIY, a fociety or body of men united toge- 
ther under certain common laws, agreed on among themfelves, 
er impoled by a fuperior. 

The Romans, who feem to have given the firft hint of 
communities to the feveral nations into which their empire 
was divided, doubtlefs borrowed it from fome rules of their 
neighbours: they call them colleges; which term, among 
them, had nearly the fame figmfication with community 
among us. Tor an account of the introduétion and efta- 
blihment of communities in Europe, fee Charters of Com- 
munity and City. See alfo Corporation and Cror- 
SABE. 

Communities now are of two kinds, ecclefiaflic and Jaic ; 
the firft are either /ecular, as chapters of cathedral and 
collegiate churches; or regular, as convents, monatteries, 
&e. 

Lay communities are of various kinds; fome contracted by 
a fixed abode of a year and a day in the fame place; others 
formed by the difcharge of the fame office, the profeflion of 
the fame art, or attending the fame plaee of worfhip, as thofe 
of parifhes, fraternities, &c. 

Accordingly, the word is commonly underftood of pious 
foundations for the fupport of feveral perfons, either in a 
fecular or regular life ; as colleges, ablies, convents, priories, 
Seminaries, hofpitals, inns, &e. 

Community is more particularly ufed in the French law, 
for the joint property in goods between the hufband and the 
wife :-the refult of which is, that during marriage they are 
equally intitled to all effects, and liable to ail debts, contraed 
either before or under marriage. 

Community is a fpecies of fucceffion, and the acceptance 
of community refembles an additio hereditatis. 

Community was fet on foot in favour of the wives, to enter 
them as fharers in their hufband’s ¢ffeéts. 

In countries where the civil law obtains, this community 
has no place, nor even in feveral cuftomary countries, as being 
reputed a burden on the maa, . 
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Anciently, the woman’s flare in the community was only 
one-third ; and this appears (till the fenfle of the law among 
us, the widow, at the deceafe of her hufband, being only in- 
titled to one-third part of the moveables. 

Community, continued, inthe French Law, is that which 
fubfiits between the turvivor of two perfons joined in mar- 
riage, andthe minor children of that marriage, when the fur- 
vivor has not made an inventory of the effecis in poffeffion 
during marriage. The widow may cither renounce commu- 
nity with her children, or continue it. 

Community, facit, is a community contraGted between a 
man and woman, by the mere mingling of their eff-€&s, pro- 
vided they have lived together the {pace of a year anda day: 
this community, being cdious, is now abolifhed. 

Community, Charters of. See Cuarrers of Com- 
munity. 

Community of Goods, as it has been fometimes denomi- 
nated, fignifies a practice which was adopted fora fhort time 
in the primitive church, and which confifted principally in a 
common ufe, derived from an unbounded liberality, that in- 
duced the opulent to fhare their riches with their indigent 
brethren, The rich fupplied the wants of their neecfii- 
tous brethren with fuch liberality and promptitude, that, as 
St. Luke tells us (A@ts ii. 4. iv. 32.) among the primitive~ 
difciples of Chrift, all things were in common. ‘This expref- 
fion, however, has been greatly abufed, fays Mofheim (E. 
H.. v.i. p. 60), and has been made to fignify a “* community of 
rights, goods, and poffeffions,”’? than which interpretation 
nothing is more groundlefs, nothing more falfe. From a 
multitude of reafons, as well as from the exprefs words 
of St. Peter (AGts v. iv.) it evsdently appears, that 
the community which is implied in mutual ufe, and 
mutual liberality, is the only thing intended in this paf- 
fage. This is very clearly and fatisfa€torily proved by 
Moftheim, in a diflertation concerning the true nature of the 
community of goods, which is faid to have taken place in 
the church of Jerufalem, This learned difcourfe is to be 
found in the fecond volume of his excellent work entitled, 
‘ Differtationes ad Hiftoriam ecclefiafticam pertinentes-’” 
Mr. Gibbon (fee Hilt. Decl. and Fall of Rom. Emp. vol. 
ii. p. 341) has given a very uncandid and unjuft ftatement of 
this ancient Chriitian praGtice, and inftead of confidering it 
as honourable to the liberality and mutual benevolence of the 
firft difciples, he feems to attach reproach and cenfure to it ; 
when he fuggefts that the community of women, and that 
of temporal goods, tay be confidered as infeparable parts of 
the fame fyltem. He alfo obferves that it was of ‘the fame 
kind with that which had fo agreeably amufed the imagina- 
tion of Plato, and which fubfifted in [ome degree among the 
aultere fet of the Effenians; alchough it was undoubtedly 
of a very different nature. This author further adds, that 
the progrefs of the Chriftian religion relaxed, and gradually 
abolithed this generous inftitution, which, in hands lefs pure 
than thofe of the apoftles, would too foon have been cor- 
rupted and abufed by the returning felfifhnefs of human na- 
ture; and the converts who embraced the new religion were - 
permitted to retain the poffeffion of their patrimony, to re- 
ceive legacies and inheritances, and to increafe their feparate 
property by all the lawful means of trade and induftry. 
Bifhop Watfon (fee his “* Apology for Chniftianity,”) has 
juitly obferved, that the expreflion ‘permitted to retain,” 
in ordinary acceptation, implies an antecedent obligation 
to part with; but, as he adds, we have no account in {erips 
ture of any-fuch obligation being impofed upon the con- 
verts to Chriftianity, either by Chrift himfelf, or by his 
apoltles, or by any other authority; nay, in the-very aaa 
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where this community of gods is treated of, there is an ex- 
prefs proof to the contrary. When Peter was about to in- 
Ric an exemplary punifhment upon Ananias (not for keep- 
ing back a part of the price, as {ome men are fond of repre- 
fenting it, but) for his lying and hypocrify, in offering a part 
of the price of his land as the whole of it; he faid to him, 
é¢Whillt it remained (unfold) was it not thine own? and 
after it was fold, was it not in thine own power?” From 
this account it is evident, that Ananias was under no obliga- 
tion to part with his patrimony ; and after he had parted 
with it, the price was in his own power; the apoitle would 
have ‘* permitted him to retain”? the whole of it, if he had 
thought fit; though he would not permit his prevarication 
to xo unpunifhed. 

Pythazoras not only taught his difciples to be contented 
with a little, but even deprived them of all command over 
their own property, by calling the poffeffions of each indi- 
vidual into a common {tock, to be diltributed by proper of- 
ficers, as occafion fhould require. From the time of this 
fequeftration of their goods, as long as they continued mem- 
bers of this fociety, they lived upon the footing of perfect 
equality, and fat down together daily at a common table. 
If any one, however, repented of the conneétion, he was at 
liberty to depart, and might reclaim, from the general fund, 
his whole contribution. 

Community of the gingdom. See ComMONALTY. 

COMMUTATION, in Ajronomy. Angle of Commu- 
TATION, is the diftance between the fun’s true place feen 
from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced to the 
ecliptic. See PLace. 

Thus the angle ESR (Plate V. Afronomy, fig. 11.) fub- 
tended between the f{un’s true place, E, viewed from the 
earth at S, and that of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, R, 
is the angle ef commutation. 

The angle ef commutation, therefore, is found by fub- 
trating the fun’s longitude from the heliocentric longitude 
of the planet R ; or contrarily. 

Commuration, in Law, a change of a penalty, or pu- 
nifhment, wiz. of a greater fora lefs, &c. as when death 
is commuted for, by banifhment or perpetual imprifonment, 
&c. Suits are, and always were, allowable in the fpiritual 
court, for money agreed to be given as a commutation for 
penance. Art. Cier.9 Edw. Il.c.4. F.N.B 53. 

Some doubt whether the word be properly applied to 
any change but that of punifhment: others will have it in- 
differently ferve for the exchanging, or trucking of any thing. 

Commutation 42, an act paffed during the feffion of 
parliament in 1784, as part of a fyftem for the prevention 
of fmuggling; fo called becaufe, whillt it gave up the ex- 
iting duties and excife on teas, it propofed an additional tax 
on windows, not as a new tax, but as a commusution for the 
portion of the duties on tea which it furrendered. The plan 
of the framers of this bill was to take off all the excife duty 
on tea, and impofe a cuftom duty of 12/. 105. on Bohea 
tea, which, it was apprehended, would ruin the {fmuggling 
trade in that article. On the finer kinds of tea, a higher 
duty would be laid; 15/. per cent. on fouchong, &c. ; 
zo/, on finglo and hyfon; and 30/. on congo. The total 
annual importation of teas into Europe amounted to about 
19,000,000 lés., above two-thirds of which quantity were 
confumed in Great Britain and Ireland, though the legal 
importation was not quite 6,000,002; confequently the 
quantity. annually fmuggled muft have been above 
7,000,000/6s. According to this calculation, the peo- 
ple of England were confderably under-rated at the 
mumber of 6,000,000. OF theie it was faid that 
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2,990,000 would be relieved from the payment of the pre- 
fent duty on tea, without being obliged to contribute a 
farthing towards the tax which would be prepofed as a fub- 
ftitution ; the other 4,000,c00, it was calculated, would, 
one with another, confume 3 /és. of tea each in the year, for 
each pound of which, they, at this time, paid on an average 
25. 7d. duty; this duty, or the principal part of it being 
taken off, they could, of courfe, afford-to pay a fubftituted 
tax, which was propofed to be raifed in the fo!lowing manner : 
Oa every houle with feven windows, which houfe was alfo 
rated to the boufe tax, it was intended to lay an additional 
tax of 3 s. and fo on, charging Ss. for every houfe of eight 
windows ; 9s- for thofe of nine windows; sos. 6d. for 
thofe of ten windows, and fo on, adding 2s. €d. for each 
window up to 24, and {ull rifirg up to 180 windows, for 
which 20/, per annum fhould be paid, over and above the 
duty at prefent paid on windows and houfes. This regula- 
tion was calculated to produce above 700,000/; fo that 
with the new duty on tea, the produce would be near 
goo,coo/, It was fuggefted that, according to this plan, 
the public revenue would be a confiderable gainer, and the 
people at the fame time have no reafon to complain of addis 
tional burdens. In England, Scotland, and Wales, it was 
calculated that there were about 6¢9,058 hounfes, which 
might be divided into the following claffcs ; 286,293 houfes 
under feven windows; 211-433 houfes having from 8 to 10 
windows ; 35,324 of 11 windows; 24,919 from 12 to 13; 
67.652, from 14 to 193 52,652, of 20 windows and up- 
wards ; and 17,732 houfes in Scotland. Of thefe about 
200,000 as being excufed from the houfe-tax would pay no- 
thing to this new tax, and the inhabitants being of the 
poorer fort, would be wholly delivered from the duty on 
tea. This regulation, it was fuppofed, would check, or 
rather abfolutely rnin, the {muggling trade; befides being 
productive of other benefits to the fair trader, and particu- 
larly to the Eaft India Company. Againft this bill, which, 
however, paffed into a law, many obje€tions have been 
urged. Tothe Eaft India Company, it has been argued, this 
actenfured certain advantage; but thofe which the public were 
to derive from it are lefs obvious and certain. It has been 
faid that thofe houfholders who were to be charged with the 
new rate for windows were precifely the perfons who fhould 
have received the reciprocal benefit of the commutation: 
but that the. reverfe of this is undoubtedly the cafe; they 
who do not pay the sew window-tax, or indeed any win- 
dow-tax at all, being the only perfons who fhare among 
them any little advantages that have accrued from the agree- 
ment. ‘The facts are thefe: OF the five different forts of 
teas confumed by the public, there are ¢hree which are chiefly 
ufed by thofe who pay the new window tax, viz. congo, fou- 
chong, and hyfon. ‘The price of the two former of thefe 
(which are the moft ufed of the three) has been fo inconfi- 
derably reduced, as to afford nothing like a pecuniary com- 
penfation for the additional window-tax, and the price of 
the third fort, hyfon, which is the deareit and the leaft ufed, 
though rather more reduced, is ftill wholly difproportionate 
to the promifed commutation. The only two forts of tea, 
therefore, where the reduétion of price is at all confiderable, 
are bohea and finglo ; and thofe are in general confumed by 
the lower orders of people only. From thefe faéts it has 
been inferred, that they who pay the new tax confume thofe 
forts of tea, from which not one-/ixth of the propofed faving 
arifes ; while they who do not pay any tax at all, or at moit 
afmall portion of it, confume thofe f{pecies of tea upon 
which almoft the whole of the faving, or at leait upwards of 
Sfrvefixths of it arifes. The att has been deemed, by thofe 
whe 
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who ftrenuoufly oppofed it, unjuft in its principle, and op- 
reffive in its operation. 


COMNENA, Awna, in Biography, daughter of the 


emperor Aléxius Comnenus, flourihed about the year 1115, 
and wrote fifteen books upon the life and ations of her 
father, which (he called the ** Alexiad.”? She has been 
accufed of a too great partiality in favour of her hero, for 
which, confidering her near relationfhip, fhe may claim an 
iidulgence. "Chis work was publifhed with a Latin tranfla- 
tion in 1661, and again in 1670; to this lait edition are 
hs notes hiftorical and philological by the learned Du 
"refne. 

COMNENO, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key, inthe province of Albania; 36 miles S.E. of Alba- 
fano. 

COMO, Da, Fra. Emanvuetto, in Biography, fo 
called from the place of his nativity, a confiderable town in 
the ftate of Milan, was an hiftorical painter, whofe talte for 
the art was firlt called forth upon his feeing fome painters at 
work in the cathedral of Como. Without the direGtion of 
any mafter, he afterwards attained fome degree of eminence. 
Tis works, however, are of very unequal merit; he paint- 
ed in the refectory of a convent at Como a “ Lait Supper,” 
by which but an indifferent idea of his talents could be 
formed, were not his chara¢ter retrieved by an excellent pic- 
ture in the church reprefenting a Prieta with Sainto. He 
died aged 75, inthe year t7o1. Orlandi. Lanzi, Storia 
Pittorica, 

Como, in Geography, a ftrong, populous, and commer- 
cial town of [taly, and capital of a diltrict in the Milanefe, 
built by the Gauls, under the condu& of Brennus, fituated 
at the fouth end of a laketo whichit gives name, ina plain, 
almo&t furrounded with mountains. The town is encom- 
pafiled by a wall, guarded with picturefque towers, and 
backed by a conical eminence, on which ftand the ruins of 
an ancient wall. The houfes are almolt wholly built of 
ftone; and the cathedral is a handfome edifice of white 
marble, hewn from the neighbouring quarries. The inha- 
bitants have eftablifned feveral manu‘attures of cotton and 
filk, and carry on fome trade with the Grifons, This town 
being diltinguifhed as the birth-place of Pliny the younger, 
his {tatue is piacedin a niche on the outfide of the church, 
and has a Latin infcription bearing the date of 1499. It is 
diltant 20 miles N. of Milan, in N. lat. 45° 44’. E. long. 
8° 57'. 

Como, Lake'of, alake of Italy in the Milanefe, on the 
confines of Swiflerland, about 32 miles long and 88 in cir- 
cumfrence. At firft it is fcarcely a quarter of a mile broad, 
but it widens near a neck of Jand upon which is fituated the 
{mall villaze of Turnio. Towards the fouth it is divided into 
two branches, at the end of one of which ftands Como,and at 
the end of the other Lecco. The river Adda paffes through 
it, and feveral country houfes and villages are fituated on 
its banks, which are adorned with vines, chefnuts, and al- 
mond-trees. The neighbourhood of Turnio, and the dif- 
tris bordering the lake of Como, fupply, for the moft 
part, thofe Italian emigrants, who wander through Eu- 
rope vending barometers and thermometers, of whom num- 
bers annually refort to England. 

COMOCLADIA, in Botany (from Kouow, comatus 
“fun 3 and Kawdos, ramus; fo called becaufe the branches 
have a tuft of leaves at the end, bearing a fancied refem- 
blance to a head of hair.) Linn. Gen. 49. Schreb. 66. 
Lam. Ll. 65. Willd. 82 Jufl. 370. Vent. 3. 444. Clafs 
and order, triandria mencgynia, Nat. Ord, Terebintacea ; 
Jof. Vent. . 

Vou. IX. 
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Gen. Ch. Calyx one-leafed, three or four cleft, fpread- 
ing, coloured; fegments rovndifh. Cor. Petals three or 
four, roundifh-egg-fhaped, acute, flat, widely fpreading, a 
little larger than the calyx. Stam. Filaments three or four, 
awl-fhaped, fhorter than the corolla; anthers roundifh, in- 
cumbent. Pi. Germ fuperior, egg-fhaped; ftyle none; 
flizgma obtufe, fimple. Peric. Drupe oblong, fomewhat 


.curved, marked at the top with three dots; nut membra- 


nous, the form of the drupe. Seed fingle. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx three, rarety four-cleft. 
four. Drupe oblong ; with cne feed. 

Sp. 1. C. integrifolia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. 1. Lam. 1. 
Ill. 423. Willd. r. Jacq. Amer. 12. Brown. Jam. 124. 
Lam. Ill. tab. 27. fig. 1. (Prunus racemofa; Sloan. Jam. 
2.131. tab. 222. fig 1.) ‘* Leaflets entire, {mooth on both 
fides.” A tree, feidom more than twenty feet high. 
Trunk ére&t, of a moderate thicknefs ; branches few, leafy 
at theendinopentufts. Leaves unequally winged, two feet 
long, leaflets not more than feventeen, four inches long, 
Ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, flightly wrinkled by the tranf- 
verfe veins, a little revolute at the edges. J Vowers very nu- 
merous, fmall, feffile, without feent, of a deep red colour, 
in pan‘cled racemes; racemes about twenty-four, a foot and 
a half long, branched, pendulous, always with a few quadri- 
fidtetrandrous fowers intermixed withthe others. A native 
of Jamaica, and St. Domingo. It abounds in a watery, 
flightly glutinous juice, which grows black when expofed 
to the air, and ftains the hands fo as fcarcely to be 1 athed 
off. The wood ts har’, ofa fing grain, and reddifh c slour. 
2.C dentata. Line. Sp. Pl..2. Mart. 2. Lam. 2. Til. 425: 
Willd. 2. Jacq. Amer..13, tab. 173. fig..4. Pict. 12. tab. 
259, tig.2. ‘¢ Leaflets epg-thaped, acute, toothed, fome- 
what prickly, veined and viilows,undémeath.” A tree 
much like the preceding. Trumé ypright with few branches. 
Leaves a foot and half jong, ia twfts at the ends of the 
branches; Jeaficts from thirteen*to. twenty-one, oblong, 
acuminate, fhining above, «dyed with prickly teeth. A 
native of Cuba. Its juice is milky, glutinous, turning very 
black in the air, durably ftaining woullen and linen cloth, 
corroding the ‘kin and rendering it fcaly, fmelling like 
liver of fulphur, or the human excrement. The na- 
tives have an idea that to fleep under it is dangerous. 3. 
C. idcifolia. Swartz Prod. 17. Mart. 13. Lam. Ill. 424. 
Ill. tab. 27. fig. 2. (C. tricufpidata; Nouv. A&. Acad. 
Paris, 1784, p. 347. Ilex dodonza; Linn. Dodonza ;. 
Plum. Gen, 20. tab. 118. fig. 1.) ** Leaves roundith angu- 
lar-{pinous, {mooth on both fides.” Leaflets fefli'e, rigid, 
in crowded pairs terminated by anodd one. Flowers com- 
paratively few; panicle very flender; racemes generally 
fimple. A native of the Weft Indies. La Marck’s figure 
was taken froma dried {pecimen. Willdenow has both an 
ilicifolia and an angulofa, quoting for the latter La Marck’s 
figure in oppofition to La Marck himfelf. His error feems 
to have been occafioned by miflaking the fynonym from 
Plumier, given by Linnaeus, as a fpinelefs variety of his ilex 
dodonza, which Wilidenow read D. aquifolii folio angulofo 
et aculeato, inftead of nonaculeato, as it itands in the fpe- 
cies plantarum. 

Propagation and Culture —The firlt two {pecies have been 
propagated in England, by feeds obtained from their native 
climate. They require the fame treatmentas other tropical 

lants. 

COMODI, Anprea, in Biography, an hiflorical painter, 
who was born at Florencein 1560. He became at once the 
difciple end companion of Ludovico Cigoli, and was ranked 
amongit the beit Florentine artifts of his time, but the ex- 
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treme difficulty which he found in fatisfying himfelf with 


his own produétions, has occafioned their number to be very 
{mall, confidering the great age to which he lived. After 
having gone through the regular routine of academic ftudy, 
he went to Rome, where he {pent many years, and painted 
feveral frefcoes, particularly one in the tribuna of the church 
of St. Vitale, a compofition of many figures, reprefenting 
Chrift bearing his crofs, and on each fide ttories of martyr- 
doms. One of his moft elteemed eafel piGtures was a 
6* Magdalen in the Defert,’’ for which the cardinal Barba- 
rini prefented him with five hundred crowns, a very large 
price in thofe times. His piétures of ‘* Madonas”’ are very 
highly eeemed for the beauty of their colouring and the 
delicacy with which they are finifhed, and above all for an 
elegance and lizhtnefs of form, joined to an expreffion of 
virgin modelty peculiarly their own. His numerous copies 
of the pi€tures of Coreggio, and other great matters are 
much efteemed. He died in the year 1638. Baldinucci. 
Zanzi, Storia Pittorica. 

COMOMBO, in Geography, or the hill of Ombo, anciently 
Onebos, a town of Egypt, fituated to the fouth of Thebes 
and on the fame fide of the river, where are ftill feen con- 
fiderable ruins of an ancient temple. The inhabitants of 
this place were famous for the worfhip of the crocodile, 
which they fed in their ponds (according to /Slian), where 
they became fo tame, as to obey when they were called. 

COMONAVA, a town of European Turkey, in the 
province of Macedonia; 60 miles N.N.E. of Akrida, 

COMOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Affyria, according to Ptolemy.—Alfo, a town of Afia Mi- 
nor, furnamed Modrena.—A\fo, a town of Afia Minor, in 
Phrygia Salutaris, furnamed Meros; the fame with AZyré. 

COMORA Istes, in Geography, are African iflands in 
the Indian ocean, between the north-end of the ifland of 
Madagafcar and the coaft of Zariguebar, generally reckoned 
five in number, Johanna, Mayotta, Mohilla, Angazi, Comora, 
though fome enumerate three, others four, and others eight, 
between the 41{t and 46th degree of E. long. and the roth 
and 14th of S. lat., at an equal diftance from Madagafcar 
and the continent of Africa. The largeft is Johanna, 
which fee. As the Comora ifles abound in horned cattle, 
fheep, hogs, a variety of fruits and rice, they ferve to re- 
frefh the European fhipping to and from India. The in- 
habitants are negroes of the Mahommedan religion; but 
they entertain the European feamen with great humanity. 

Comora, one of the fore-mentioned iflands, which gives 
name to the whole clufter, about 6 leagues long, and three 
wide, but little known, S, lat. 11° 50’. E. long. 43°. 

COMORIN, Care, the fuuthernmott part of the fouth- 
ern Hindooftan, N.W. of the ifland of Ceylon. Though 
not above nine miles in extent, this promontory unites the 
two oppofite feafons of the year, owing to a ridge of moun- 
tains called the Ghauts, on the fouth fide of which trees are 
geen loaded with bloffom and fruit, whilit on the north fide, 
the fame fort of trees are ftripped of all their leaves. N. 
lat. 8°. E. long. 77° 32! 30". 

COMORN, Comorra, Lat. a town of Hungary, and 
capital of a diitriét, to which it gives name. It is fo well 
defended by a fortrefs that the Turks could never take it. 
Its chief inhabitants were Hungarians, or Raflcians, who 
belong to the Greck church. In 1783 it was almoft wholly 
deftroyed by an earthquake: 36 miles S.E. of Prefburg, 
and 34 S.E. of Vienna. 

COMORTH. See Commortu. 

COMOS/, in Botany, the thirty-fixth natural order in 
the Philofophia Botanica of Linnzus, which he afterwards 
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abolifhed. It contained only fpirza, filipendila, and arun- 
cus. Thefe are now all united in fpirga, and the genus ree 
ferred to the order pomacez. 

COMOSANDALOS, in 4utiguity; a crown of flowers 
worn in the feltival CHTHONIA. 

COMOUCKS, in Geography, the Tartar inhabitants of 
Comania or Dagheftan in Afia, under the protection of 
Perfia. They are ferocious robbers. Every town has a chief 
named Myr/a; and the head of thofe chiefs chofen from: 
among themfelves is called Schmbal. 

COMPACH, a river of Carinthia, which runs into the 
Moll, near Vellach. 

COMPACT, in Phy/ics, is a relative'term, denoting a: 
body to be clofe, denfe, and heavy ; having few pores, and 
thofe {mall ones. The heavieft metals, as gold and filver, 
are the moft compa@. See Gravity. 

Compact, ina Legal Senfe, fignifies an agreement, or a. 
contract, ftipulated between feveral parties. A compac& 
carries with it an obligation equal in point of confcience to. 
that of a law ; but the original of the obligation is different, 
In compacts, we ourfelves determine and promife what fhall 
be done, before we are obliged to do it ; whereas in laws, we 
are obliged to at without ourfelves determining or pro-. 
mifing at all. See Conrracr. 

Compact is alfo the name of a celebrated bull, confirmed 
by pope Paul IV, relating to the cardinals. 

In virtue of the bull of compaits, cardinals can only confer 
benefices in their natural {tate ; i.e. regular benefices on re~ 
gulars. 

COMPAGES circularis montium, a term devifed by Kir- 
cher to exprefs what he in other places calls the annularity, 
or annular difpofition of Mountains, which he fays run in 
continued chains, forming belts or ridges in the manner of 
{pines, all round the globe of the earth, from north to fouth, 
and fo on from that point to north again, and in the fame 
manner from eaft to weft, and from welt to ealt again. 

COMFAGNE, Fr. The cabin of the commander or 
chief of a galley. 

COMPAGNIES aux Gardes. Thefe were the compa= 
nies of infantry that compofed the regiment of French 
guards, making part of the houfehold troops of the king 
for the exterior guard. And it was ufual to. fay Capitaine 
aux Gardes, Lieutenant aux Gardes, &c. 

Comrpacnie LEcofoife. See GENDARMERIE or Gardes 
du Corps. 

Compacnies d’Ordonnance. Thefe were companies that 
never formed corps or regiments, like the gendarmes, the 
light horfe, the mufketeers, &c. 

Compacnies des Gardes. ‘The four companies of horfe- 
guards made part of the troops of the houfehold of the 
kings of France for the interior guard. Thus, in {peaking 
of that corps, it was ufual to fay, a captain of the guards, a 
lieutenant of the guards, &c. It was cuftomary to {peak in 
the fame manner of Swifs guards. 

Comracnies ranches, Fr. Thefe free companies were 
not regimented, but in time of war were put on a certain 
eftablifhment. Each of them had a chief, who commanded 
it. They were generally compofed of dragoons, huflars, 
and foot foldiers. A‘l thofe who ferved in thefe corps or 
companies were called partifans. They were employed in 
making incurfions into the enemy’s country, and laymg it 
walte as much as they could. An officer, who had ferved: 
fome campaigns as a partifan, could not eafily afterwards 
ferve with regular troops. They are a fort of voluntary 
pirates, who ae no kind of fubordination but that which 
is peculiar to themfelves. When thefe troops have sed 

that 
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that are hardy, brave, and intelligent, they render important 
fervices to armies. 

Compacnie du Guet a pied. 
CHAUSSEE. 

Compacnie du Lieutenant criminel de Robecourte. See alfo 
the article MarécHAusséE. 

Compacnie @’Ordonnance a cheval, 
ticle. 

Independent company is one that is not incorporated into 
aregiment. T'wo fuch companies generally belong to each 
regiment in England, for the purpofe of fupplying the regi- 
ments with recruits. 

COMPAGUS, in Antiquity, a kind of fummer-fhoe worn 
by the Roman fenators, confilting only of a fole at the bot- 
tom ; it was faltened with leathern ftraps, croffing one ano- 
ther many times about the leg. 

Rubenius makes the compagi to have been a fort of calige 
worn by the roman generals as well as fenators. Under the 
later emperors, in the middle age, we read of the fame worn 
by popes, bifhops, and abbots. 

COMPANION of the Garter, an appellation diftinguifh- 
ing one of the knights of that molt noble order, at the 
head of which is the king, as fovereign. Stat. 24 Hen. 
VIII. c. 13. See Garter. 

COMPANY, a colle¢tive term, underftood of feveral 
perfons affembled together in the fame place, or with the 
fame defign. See Society. 

The word is formed of the French compagnie, and that of 
companio or companies, which, Chiflet obferves, are found 
in the Salic law, tit. 66. and are properly military words, 
underltood of foldiers, who, according to the modern phrafe, 
are comrades, or mefs-mates, i. e. lodge together, eat to- 
gether, &c. of the Latin cum, with, and panis, bread. It 
may be added, that in fome Greek authors under the Wett- 
ern empire, the word xsrauz occurs in the fenfe of /o- 
wiety. 


See the article Marf- 


See the fame ar- 
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Company, in Commerce, is an affociation of feveral mer- 
chants, or others, who unite in one common intereft, and 
contribute by their ftock, their counfel, and itudy, to the 
{etting on foot, or fupporting, of fome lucrative eftablifh- 
ment. 

Though company and fociety, or fellowfhip, be in effe@, 
the fame thing, yet cultom has made a difference between 
them ; fociety, or partnerthip, being underftood of two, or 
three dealers, or not many more; and company ufually of a 
greater number. See Society. 

A fecond difference between companies and focieties is, 
that the firft, efpecially when they have exclufive privileges, 
cannot be eftablifned without the conceffion of the prince; 
and need letters patent, charters, &c. Whereas, for the 
Jatter, the confent of the members, fixed and certified 
id acts and contraéts, and authorized by bye-laws, is fuf- 
icent. 

The feveral profeffions and trades exercifed in the city of 
London, being incorporated into diftin& fraternities, govern- 
ed by their particular laws, a tabular vicw of them may not 
be unacceptable. 

The abltraG of their incorporations, and particular pri 
vileges, is taken from the records of the Tower, &c. and 
from the Firma-Burgi of Madox, the king’s hiftoriographers 
the account of their charities from thofe eminent biitorians 
Stow and Strype; and the fines of the liverymen on ad~ 
miffion, are taken from the returns to the clerk of the 
parliament, and the {crutiny-books made after the feveral 
polls for the magiftrates and reprefentatives of the city. 

The companies are here placed according to their prece= 
cedence, beginning with the twelve principal ones, of one 
or other of which the lord mayors have generally made them- 
felves free at their eleétion, if they were not fo before; for 
they are not only the oldeft, but the richeft, many of them 
having had the honour of kings and princes to be their mem- 
bers, and the apartments of their halls being fit to enter< 
tain a monarch. 


Companies. Halls, Incorporated A.D. Livery Charitable Gifts paid yearly, and Prie 
by fines ‘ vileges, &c. 
bMS. GE 

y Mercers Cheapfide Richard II. 1393 2 13 4 3000 Exclufive of 20 per cent. paid 
yearly tothe widowsot fubferib- 
ing clergymen during life, pur- 
2 Grocers Poultry, Groce. alley Edward III. 1345 20 © 0 00 fuant to a propofal accepted in 
3 Drapers Throgmorton ftreet Henry VI. 1439 25 © 0 4000 1698,whenthey fettledafund of 
4 Fifhmongers Thames-{treet Henry VIIL. 1536 13 6 8 800 14,000/.a year forthat purpofe. 
5 Goldfmiths Fotler-lane Richard Il. 1393; 20 © 0 1000 Theyhad aprivilegefrom Ed. IV. 
to infpeét, try, and regulate all 
gold and filverwares throughout 
the kingdom, and to punifh all 
workers in either that was adul-« 

% Skinners Dowgate-bill Edward TI. 132> © © 700 terated. 


7 Merchant Taylors Threadneedle-ftreet 


8 Haberdafhers Maiden-lane 
Swithin’s-lane 
Fenchurch-{treet 


9 Salters 
10 Ironmongers 


Thames-flreeg 
MincingsJane | 


yr Vintners 
a2 Clothworkere 


Edward IV. 
Henry VI. 


Q. Elizabeth 
Edward IV. 


Henry VI. 
Edward IV. 


2000 They were once ftyled taylors 
and linen armourers. 

3500 Were anciently. ftyled Milaners, 
becaufe they dealt in moft that 

500 came from Milan. 

1900 In 1724, Mr Betton, a Turkey 
merchant, left 26,o00/. in truft; 
one moiety of the profits of it 
to be always applied to the 
ranfom of British captives from 
Moorihh flavery ; the other for 
the poor of the company, and 

6ca0 to the charity-fchools in its city 

1490 and its liberty, 

Bbe 13 


1464 31 10 0 


1437 31 13 4 
1482 | 


48 
49 
50 


Companies 


Dyers 
Brewers 


Leatherfellers * 
Pewterers t 


Barber-furgeons > 


COMP AN Y.. 
Incorporated A.D. Livery Charitable Gifts, paid yearly, and Pri- 


Halls. 


Elbow-lane 


_ Addle ftreet 


Little St. Helens 


Lime-ftreet 


Monkwell-ftreet 


by fines vileges, &c. 
Ibe Ge eae f 

Edward IV. 1472 15 oO 0 

Henry VI. 1438 6 13 4 

Henry VI. 1442 20 0 o * Hen. VII. made their wardcns in- 
{pe€tors of fheep, lamb, and calves leather 
throughout the kingdom. 

Edward IV. 1474 20 0 o ¢ By a&tof Parl. 25 Hen. VIII. their 
wardens had the infpection of pewter through- 
out England. 

Edward IV. 1461 10 © o + Inthe reign of Hen. VIII. the fur- 


geons of thiscompany, then but 19, were exempted by: parliament from ward and parifh offices, and from military 


fervice. 


their houfe is in Lincoln’s Inn fields. 


They were incorporated feparately by 18 Geo. Il. cap. 15. and the company of furgeons had an elegant 


hall in the Old Bailey, with a theatre forthe diffe€tion of human bodies. They now form a royal college, and 


Cutlers 

Bakers 
Wax-chandlers 
Tallow-chandlers 
Armourers § 


Girdlers |] 


Butchers $ 
Sadlers 
Carpenters 
Cordwainera 
Painter-{tainers 
Curriers 
Mafons 
Piumbers 
Innholders 
Founders ** 
Poulrers 
Cooks 
Coopers 
Tylers and bricklayers 
Bowyers 


Fletchers ¢ 
Black{miths 
Joyners and ciclers 
Weavers 
Woolmen 


Scriveners 
Fruite-ers 
Plaifterers 
Stationers Ff 


Cloak-lane 
Harp-lane 
Maiden-lane 
Dowgate-bill 
Coleman-t{treet 


Bafinghall-ftreet 


Pudding-lane 
Cheapfide 
Londonewall 
Dittaff-lane 

Little Trinity-lane 
Near Cripplegate 
Bafinghall-itreet 
Near Dowgate-hill 
Elbow-lane 
Lothbu 

No alll 

Hail burnt 
Bafinghail-ftreet 
Leadenhall-ftreet 
No hall 


St. Mary Axe 
Lambeth-hill 
Thames-ftreet 
Bafinghall-ftreet 
No hall 


No hall 

No hall 
Addle ftreet 
Ludgate-ftreet 


Henry V. 1407 
Edward If. 1307 
Richard III. 1483 
Edward IV. 1463 
Henry VI. 1423 
Henry VI. 1449 
James I. 1615 
Edward I. 
Edward IIL. 1344 
Henry IV. 1410 
- Elizabeth 1582 
Sane Te EGor 
Charles II. 1677 
James I. 1641 
Henry VIII. 1515 
James I. 1654 
Henry VII. 1504 
Edward IV. 1480 
Henry VII. 1501 
Q. Elizabeth 3568 
James I. 1620 
No charter 


Q. Elizabeth 1577 


Q.Ehzabeth 1569 
Henry II. 
No charter 
James I. 1616 
James I. 1605 
Henry VII. i501 


Philip & Mary 1557 


10 00 

I0 00 

5 00 

15 00 

15 © o § The braiiers are united to this com- 
pany. 

5 © oO || Q. Elizabeth incorporated the pin- 


ners and wire-drawers with them. 


ir 11 0 + This is an ancient fraternity ; of 

10 00. which we have an account in the 

8 oo reign of Henry IL. A.D, 1180, 

10 00 

lf 00 

913 4 

eto 

10 00 

10 00 

8 oo ** All brafs weights made in London, 

10 ©O -orthree miles from it, muft be fize 

10 0 O- ed with the company’s ftandard, 

15 © 0 and have their mark ; the averdu- 

I2 00 _ pois to be fealed at Guildhall, and 
oo 


the troy at goid{mith’s hall. And 
the company are empowered by 
charter, to view and fearch ail brafs 
weights, and bra{s and copper wares 
made within the faid diftri@. 


10 © 0 Itis only a company by prefcription, 
8 o0 
S 00 
6 00 


No livery ; but they have a matter, 2 wardens, 
and 11 affiftants. They are only a company 
by prefcription, yet fuppofed to have com. 
menced with the wool-trade. 

oo 

oo 

CoWare) 

20 0 o Ft Thiscompany, which alfo includes 


On 


bookfeliers, letter-founders, printers, and book-binders, have a {tock which is employed in printing almanacks, 
primers, plalters, {chool-books, &c. of which they have the fole privilege, by virtue of a grant from the crown. 
This ftock confifts of fhares, which are citributed in different proportions among thofe who have fined for, or 


ferved the office of renter-wardens : whofe fhares, if they die married, devolve to their widows. 


They pay above 


2col. a year in penfions and other charities. They are likewife truftees for the difpofal of the confi jerable legacies of 
Mr. William Bowyer, a learned printer, (who died Nov. 18, 1778) confitting of 30/.a year to the moft learned 
journeyman that can be met with; and 150/. a year in annuities of 20/. each to nine neceffitous printers of fixty- 
three years of age or upwards ; befides other charities. 


Broderers 
Upholdersa 
Molicians 


Gutter-lane 
No hall 
No hall 


Q. Ehizabeth 1591 
Charles I, 1627 
James I. 1604 


5 OO 
4400 
10 80 
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Companies. Halls. Incorporated A.D. Livery Charitable Gifts, paid’yearly, and Pri- 
by fines. vileges, &c, 
fis. Z. 
51 Turners College-hill James I. 1604 8 090 
52 Batket-makers No hall No charter No livery ; yet a company by prefcription, go« 


verned by 2 wardens and 48 afliftante, with 
this motto to its arms, Let us love one ano- 


ther. 
53 Glafiers |f No hall Charles I. 1637 3 00 ]| The glafs painters are incorporated 
with them. 
54 Horners No hall Charles I. 1638 No livery ; yet they have a mafter, 2 wardens; 


and g affiftants, with a warehoufe in Spitalfields; where they divide in lots, among themfelves, fuch horns as are 
bought up by their members in Leadenhall and other markets: And in.1465, they obtained an act of parliament 
that none fhould be exvorted, but fuch as they refufed. 


55 Farriers No hall Charles II" ° 1673" 5 ‘0-0 

56 Paviours No bail No charter No livery ; yet it is a fellowfhip by prefcrip- 
; tion, with 3 wardens, and 25 afliflants. 

57 Loriners London-wall Q. Anne 1712'1I0 OO 

58 Apothecaries Blackfryars James I. 1617 16 oo'They are exempt from ward and pa- 


rifh-offices, and have a {pacious phyfic-garden at Chelfea; which in 1721 was granted to the company for ever by 
Sir Hans Sloane, tart. the lord of the manor, o1 condition of their paying a quit-rent of 5 /. and contiauing it al- 
ways as a phyfic-garden, and of prefenting every year to the Royal Society fi'ty famples of different forts of 
plants, there grown, tiil they amount to two thoufand.— The latter of thefe conditions hath been long fince. more 
than completed. This is what may be called a trading company. 


59 Shipwrighta No hall James I. 1605 No livery; yet they have a mafler, 2 wardens, 
and 16 affittants, 

60 SpeCtacle-makers No hall Charles I. No livery ; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens, and 
15 afliftants. 

61 Clock-makers No hall Charles I. 1632" 10 00 

62 Glovers No hall Charles I. 1638 = 5) 0704. 

63 Comb-makers No hail Charles I. 1636 No livery ; yet they have a mafter, 2 wardcns, 
and 13 affiltants. 

64 Felt-makers No hall James I. 1604" 5 oe 

65 Framework-knitters Red crofs-freet Charles IT. 1663 10 00 

60 Silk-throwers No hall Charles I. 1630 No livery ; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens, and 
20 afitarks, 

67 Silkmen No hall Charles I. 1631 No livery ; yet have a governor, and 20 afiift- 
ants. 


68 Carmen, have no hall, nor charter, nor livery ; but are a fellowfhip by act of common council, with the title of 
Free Carmen of the city of London, and have a mafter, 2 wardens, and 41 affiitants, under the dire¢tion of the 
lord mayor and aldermen. The carts that belong to this fellowfhip, which are betwixt 4 and 500, are, by an aét 
of common council, fubjeéted to the rule of the prefident and governors of Chrift’s Hofpital; to whom 
the owner of every cart pays 175. 4d. a year fora licence to work it, and every cart is brought to the hofpital 
to have a number in brafs put upon it. 


69 Pin-makers No hall Charles I, 1636 No livery; yet have a maller, 2 wardens, and 
18 affittants. 

70 Needle-makers No ha!l O. Cromwell 1656 5 50 

71 Gardeners No hall James I. 1616 No livery ; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens, and 
18 affittants. 

72 Soap makers No hall Charles I, 1630 No livery ; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens, and 
18 affittants. 

73 Tin-plate-workers No hall Charles II, 1670 10 00 

74 Wheelwrights No hall Charles II. 1670 15 15 0 

75 D.ftillers No hall Charles I, 1638 13 68 f 

76 Hatband-makers No hall Charles I. 1638 seo rose with the company of reedle- 
makers. 

77 Patten-makers No hall Charles II. 1670 6 Ov 

Rig Glafs-fellers and Jook- } No hall Charles If. 1664 5 0,0 

ing-glafs-makers 

49 Tobacco-pipe-makers No hall Charles 11 1663 No livery ; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens, 7nd 
18 afiiftants.. 

80 Coach and harnefs-makersNoble-ftreet Charles II. 1677 19 00 

81 Gunfmiths - No hall Charles I, 1638: To o0O 

82 Goldand filver wire-drawersNo hall James I. 1623 No ce ; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens, amd 
18 affiflants, 

83 Long-bow-ftring-makers No hall No charter No livery ; yt a company by frefcription, and 


have 2 wardens, and 19 affiliants, 
6 R4 
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: Companies. Halls. 

by 
84 Card-makers No hall Charles L. 
85 Fan-makers No hall Q. Anne 


Inorporated A. D. 


Livery .Gharitable Gifts paid yearly, and Prie 
fines, vileges, &c. 


1629 No livery; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens, and 
cS affiltants. 

No livery ; yet have a mater, 2 wardens, and 
20 affiftants. 


ToS 


6 Woodmongers were a company incorporated with the carmen by K. James I. 1605, but furrendered their charter in 


1668 ; by an aé&t of common council in 1694, they obtained a privilege of keeping 120 carts, exclufive of the 


number kept by the carmen, exiind. 


87 Starch-makers, extin@ No hail James I. 1622 
88 Fifhermen, extind No hall James IT. 1687 
89. Parifh-clerks Wood-ftreet Henry II1. 1233 By a decree of the Star chamber court in 


1625, they obtained a privilege to keep a prefs in their hall, for printing the weekly bills of mortality, by a 


perfon appointed by the archbifhop of Canterbury. 


They are, by their charter, to make a report of all the 


weekly chriftenings and burials in their feveral parifhes every Tuefday, and they have a mafter, 2 wardens, and 


17 affittants. 


go 


Porters, are another fellowfhip, without hall, or livery ; confifting of tackle and ticket-porters. 


They were confti- 


tuted a fraternity by aét of common council in 1646, with a power of annually chufing among themfelves 


twelve rulers, being fix of each denomination. 


However, the court of lord mayor and aldermen have referved to 
themfelves a power of appointing one of their own body, as the chief judge.in ail controverfies. 


One very laud- 


able cuftom of the mafter tackle-porters is, that fuch of their brethren as happen to be difabled from working, 
receive their fhare of all profits, asif a@ually in bufinefs, during hfe. 
91 The watermen, wherrymen, and lightermen of this city and neighbouring places, were by a& of K. William Ii. 


conftituted a fociety, or company, under the dire€tion of the lord mayor and aldermen. 
tooo men for the navy, upon demand by the admiralty. 


They are to furnifh 
They have a hall at Coal Harbour, near the Thames 5 


and pay to their poor abouc 8oo/. a year; chiefly raifed by ferries over the Thames on Sunday. 
N.B. The company of Surgeons, Parifh-clerks, Porters and Watermen, have not the privilege of making their 


members freemen of the city of Londen. 


From the foregoing lift, it appears on the whole, that 
there are ninety-one companies, forty-eight halls, and that the 
number of liverymen, according to the moit exat account 
that could be procured, in 1779, was 8954, but this number 
is variable. The fums of money yearly diitributed in charity 
by only twenty-three of the companies, amounts to more 
than 23,655/.; andif but fortypounds each be annually 
given by the remaining fixty-eight companies, the whole will 
much exceed 26,3757. per annum. 

Company feems more peculiarly appropriated to thofe 
grand affociations, fet on foot for the commerce of the 
remote parts of the world; as the Englifh and Dutch Eatt 
‘India company, South Sea company, Miffiflippi company, 
&c.; the nfe and eftabluhment of which, we fhall here fet 
‘before the reader. 

However injurious companies with joint-{tock, and in- 
corporated with exclufive privileges, may, at this time, be 
reckoned to the nation in general; it is yet certain that 
they were the general parent of all our foreign commeree : 
private traders being difcouraged from hazarding their 
fortunes in foreign commerce, until the method of traffic 
had been firft fcttled by joint-flock companies. From 
this principle it is, that we find feveral nations that are now 
endeavouring to improve their trade, and to eftablifh or in- 
ereafe marine power, by the. means of joint-flock com- 
panies. 

But fince the trade of this kingdom, and the number of 
traders have increafed, and the methods of affurance of 
fhipping and merchandife, and the navigation to all parts 
of the known world have become familiar to us; thefe 
companies, in the opinions of molt men, have been looked 
upon in the light of monopolies: their privileges have 
therefore been leffened from time to time, in order to fa- 
your a free and general trade; and experience has fhewn, 
that the trade of the nation has advanced, in proportion as 
monopolies have been difcouraged. When. companies do 
not trade upon a joint-ftock, but are obliged to admit any 
erfon properly qualified, upon paying a certain fine, and 


agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of the company, each 
member trading upon his own ftock, and at his own rifk, 
they are called regulated companies. When they trade upon 
a joint-ftock, each member fharing in the common profit or 
lois in proportion to his fhare in this ftock, they are called 
joint-ftock companies. Such companies, whether regulated 
or joint-ftock, fometimes have, and fometimes have not, ex- 
clufive privileges. Regulated companies refemble, in every 
re{pe@, the corporations of trades, fo common in the cities 
and towns of all the different countrics of Europe; and 
are a fort of enlarged monopolies of the fame kind. As 
no inhabitant of a town can exercife an incorporated trade, 
without firft obtaining his freedom in the corporation; fo 
in moft cafes no fubject of the ftate can lawfully carry on 
any branch of foreign trade, for which a regulated com- 
pany is eftablifhed, without fir becoming a member of that 
company. Of companies of this kind we have had, or ftill 
have, in Great Britain, the Hamburgh company, the Ruffia 
company, the Eaftland company, the Turkey company, and 
the African company. Regulated companies, as fir Jofhua 
Child has obferved, though they had frequently fupported 
public minifters, had never maintained any forts or garrifons 
in the countries to which they traded ; whereas joint-ftock 
companies frequently had. And in reality, fays Dr. Smith, 
(Wealth of Nations, vol. ili. p. 116.) the former feem to 
be much more unfit,for this fort of fervice than the latter ; 
partly, becaufe the direétors of a regulated company have 
no particular intereft in the profperity of the general trade 
of the country, for the fake of which fuch forts and gare 
rifons are maintained; whereas the private intereft of the 
direGtors of a joint-ftock company, is conneéted with the 
profperity of the general trade of the company, and with the 
maintenance of the forts and garrifons which are neceflary for 
its defence; and partly, bécaufe the direGtors of the latter 
company have always the management of a large capital, 
the joint-ftock of the company, a part of which they may 
frequently employ, with propriety, in building, repairing, 
and maintaining fuch neceflary forts and garrifons ; ve 
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the dire&tors of a regulated’ company, having the manage- 
ment of no common capital, have no other fund to employ 
in this way, but the cafua] revenue ariling from the admif- 
fion fines, and from the corporation duties impofed upon 
the trade of the eompany. 

Joint-ftock companies, eftablifhed either by royal charter 
or by a&t of parliament, differ, in feveral refpeéts, not only 
from regulated companies, but from private copartneries. 
rft. In a private copartnery, uo partner, without the con- 
fent of the company, can transfer his fhare to another per- 
fon, or introduce a new member into the company. Each 
member, however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw 
from the copartnery, and demand payment of his thare of 
the common ftock. In a joint-{tock company, on the con- 
trary, no member can demand payment of his fhare from 
the company ; but each member can, without their con- 
fent, transfer his fhare to another perfon, and thereby in- 
troduce anew member. 2dly. Ina private copartnery, each 
partner is bound for the debts contraéted by the company 
to the whole extent of his fortune; whereas, in a joint- 
flock company, each partner is bound only to the extent 
of his fhare. The trade of a joint-ftock company is always 
managed by a court of direétors, which is frequently fubject, 
in a variety of refpe¢ts, to the controul of a general court 
of proprietors; but thefe proprietors, being for the moft 
part totally exempted from trouble and from rifk, beyond 
a limited fum, receive contentedly fuch half-yearly or yearly 
dividends, as the directors think proper to affign; and 
many perfons are encouraged to. become adventurers in 
joint-ftock companies, who would, upon no account, 
hazard their fortunes in any private copartnery. The 
direGtors of fuch companies being the managers rather 
of other people’s money than of their own, it cannot well 
be expected, that they fhould watch over it with the fame 
anxious vigilance with which the partners in a private co- 
partnery frequently watch over their own. Negligence and 
profufion mult always prevail, more or lefs, in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of {uch a company. It is upon this ac- 
count that joint-ftock companies for foreign trade have 
feldom been able to maintain the competition again{t private 
adventurers. They have, accordingly, very feldom fuc- 
ceeded without an exclufive privilege, and frequently have 
not fucceeded with one. Without an exclufive privilege, 
they have commonly mifmanaged the trade; with an ex- 
clufive privilege, they have both mifmanaged and confined jt. 
For other appropriate and juft obfervations on this {nbjeét, 
in its reference to the African company, the Hudfon’s bay 
company, the South Sea company, and the Eaft India com- 
pany, fee Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. chap. 1. 

When a company of merchants undertake, at their own 
rifk and expence, to eftablifh a new trade with fome remote 
and barbarous nation, it may not be unreafonable to incor- 
porate them into a joint-{tock company, and to grant them, 
in cafe of their fuccefs, a monopoly of the trade for a cer- 
tain number of years. It is the ancient aud molt natural 
way in which the {tate can recompenfe chem for hazarding 
a dangerous and expenfive experiment, of which the pub- 
lic is afterwards to reap the benefit. A temporary mono- 
poly of this kind may be vindicated upon the fame principles 
upon which a like monopoly of a new machine is granted to 
its inventor, and that of a new book to its author. But 
upon the expiration of this term, the monopoly ought cer- 
tainly to terminate; the forts and garrifons, if it was found 
neceffary to eftablifh any, to be taken into the hands of go- 
vernment, their value to be paid to the company, and the 
trade to be laid open to all the fubjets of the ftate. With- 
outa monopoly, however, i joint Rock company, as expe- 


rience has fhewn, cannot carry on any branch of foreign 
trade. An eminent French author, of great knowledge in 
matters of political economy, the abbé Morellet, gives a 
lift of 55 joint-ftock companies for foreign trade; which 
have been eftablifhed in different parts of Europe fince the 
year 1600, and which, according to him, have all failed 
from mifmanagement, notwithftanding they had exclufive 
privileges. Although he has been mifinformed with regard 
to the hiftory of two or three of them, which were not 
joint-ftock companies, and which have not failed; yet there 
have been feveral joint-ftock companies, which have failed, 
and which he has omitted. 

The only trades which it feems poffible for a joint-ftock 
company to carry on fuccefsfully without au exclufive pri- 
vilege, are thofe, of which all the operations are capable of 
being reduced to what is called a routine, or to fuch an uni- 
formity of method as admits of little or no variation. OF 
this kind is, firft, the banking trade; fecondly, the trade of 
infurance from fire, and from fea-rifk and capture in time of 
war; thirdly, the trade of making and maintaining a navi. 
gable cut or’canal; and fourthly, the fimilar trade of bring- 
ing water for the fupply of a great city. To render the 
eftablifhment of a joint-ftock company perfe@ly reafonable, 
with the circumftance of being reducible to ftri& rule and 
method, two other circumftances ought to concur. Firft, 
it ought to appear with the cleareft evidence, that the under- 
taking is of greater and more general utility than the greater 
part of common trades; and, fecondly, that it requires a 
greater capital than can eafily be collected into a private co- 
partnery. Inthe four trades above-mentioned both thefe 
circumftances concur. 

The joint-ftock companies, fays this judicious writer, 
which are eftablifhed for the public {pirited purpofe of pre- 
moting fome particular manutacture, over and above manag- 
ing their own affairs ill, to the diminution of the general 
ftock of the fociety, can, in other refpeéts, fearce ever fail . 
to do more harm than good. Notwith{tandiag the mot 
upright intentions, the unavoidable partiality of their di- 
rectors to particular branches of the manufacture, of which 
the undertakers miflead and impofe upon them, is a real 
difcouragement to the reft, and neceffarily breaks, more or 
lefs, that natural proportion which would otherwife efta- 
blith itfelf between judicious induftry and profit, and 
which, to the general induftry of the country, is of allen- 
couragements, the greateft and the moft cffectual. 

Company, African; fometimes called “ Royal African 
Company,”’ the name of the original inftitution. The firft 
commercial voyage from England to the coaft of Guinea 
was in 1536, but nothing like a company was formed till 
the year 1588, when-queen Elizabeth grantel a patent for 
ten years to come, to fome merchants of Exeter, and other 
perfons for an exclufive trade to the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia. In 1618, king James I, granted a charter for 
eitablifhing a joint-ftock company; but feparate traders cons 
tinuing to refort to the coaft, the company was foon dif- 
folved. Another company was erected by charter in 1631, 
which met with little fuccefs; and in 1651, the parliament 
granted a charter for five years to the Ealt India company, 
for trading to the Gold coalt in their way to India. The 
demand for negroes in the Welt India and American planta+ 
tions increafing confiderably, another exclufive African or 
Guinea company was incorporated in 1662, at the head of 
which was the duke of York, joined with many perions of 
rank and diltin@tion. This company, like thofe that had 
preceded it, was unfuccefsful, and its charter was foon atter 
revoked by confent of the parties affociated in the enrere 
prize; in confequence of which another exclufive sompany 
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-was incorporated by letters patent in 1672. They raifed 
a capical of rv1,o00/. and improved the trade confiderably ; 
but at the revolution, the Welt India planters joined the 
feparate traders in aflerting that they were always belt ferved 
with flaves when the trade was free to all perfons; and ex- 
clufive companies, whofe privileyes had not been fanctioned 
by parliament, being confidered inconfittent with the declara- 
tion of rights, the trade became open again; but all private 
traders were to pay 10 ‘per cent. to. the company, towards 
maintaining the forts and faétories on the coait, This con- 
tribution was however found infufficient, and in 1730 par- 
lament granted 10,000. for the purpofe, which was conti- 
nued annually till 1744, when, in confequence of the war, 
20,000/, was granted, and in almoft every year fince, a {um 
has been appropriated by parliament to this purpofe. 

As all the jaint-itock companies which had beea efta- 
blthed for this trade had appeared incompetent to carry it 
on with .advantage, it was in 1750 (23 Geo. Il. c. 3r.) 
transferred to a regulated company, the members of which 
are deemed a body corporate and politic, under the title of 
The Company of Merchants trading to Africa, but are pro- 
hibited from trading in their corporate capacity, from hav- 
ing any joint or transferable ftock, and from borrowing 
money under their common feal. Any perfon intending to 
trade to Africa, may become free-of this company on pay- 
ment of forty fhillings; and ont of the monies thus received, 
a fum not exceeding Soo/, is allowed for the falaries of 
clerks and agents at London, Briftol, and Liverpool, the 
houfe-rent of their office at London, and all other expences 
of management, commiffion, and agency in England. What 
remains of this fum, after defraying thele different expences, 
they may divideamong themfelves, as compenfation for thetr 
trouble, in what manner they think proper.. The forts, 
factories, &c. pofi-fled by the old company on the coatt of 
Africa, are vefted in the prefent company, w!o continue to 
receive an annual fum from parliament (generally about 
13,000/.) for the fupport of thefe eftablifhments: the fum 
granted in the year 1806 was 18,coo/. For the proper ap- 
plication of this fum, the committee is obbged to account 
annuaily to the curfitor baron of the exchequer, which ac- 
count is afterwards to be laid before parliament. 

The company is under the management of a committee of 
nine perfons, three being chofen for London, three for Brif- 
tol, and three for Liverpool, annually. ‘The committee are 
enjoined to lay an annual account of the application of the 
money granted to them before parliament. 

Although by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 20. the fort of Se- 
negal, with all its dependencies, had been vefted in this 
company, yet in the year following (by the 5th of Geo. 
III. c. 44.) not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole coatt from the port of Sallee, in South Barbary, to 
cape Rouge, was exempted from the jurifdiion of that 
company, and vefted in the crown; the trade to it being 
declared free to all his majefty’s fubjects. 

Before the eftablifhment of the Royal African company, 
there had been three other joint-ftock companies fucceflively 
ereGted one after another, for the African trade. They 
were all equally unfuccefsful. They all, however, had ex- 
clufive charters, which, though not confirmed by aét of 
parliament, were in thofe days fuppofed to convey a real 
exclufive privilege. 

Companiss, Englifh. The Eaf India Company was elta- 
blifhed by charter dated Dec. 31, 1600, by which the ear! of 
Cumberland and 215 other perfons were authorized to carry 
on an exclufive trade to all parts of the Eait Indies, for 15 
years; under the title of “ The Governor and Company of 
Merchante of London trading to the Ealt Indies.” They 


raifed 72,000). in fhares of go/ each, and fitted out five fhips, 
which accomplifhed their firft voyage very fuccefsfully, in 
two years and feven months. 

Having carried on the trade for about ten years, with 
different degrees of fuccefs, they obtained another charter 
dated May 31, 1610, by which the company was made 
perpetual, They had not yet adopted the mode of trading 
under one joint flock, but carmed it on in feveral co- 
partnerfhips and leffer flocks. In 1613 the proprietors of 
the feveral feparate ftocks, united them into one general 
joint-cepital ; and notwithftanding fome oppofition to their 
trade, both at home, and abroad, they preferved and ex- 
tended it, having at this time eftablifhed faGtories at about 
twenty different places in India. Ina vindication of the 
Halt India Company before the privy council, at a fub- 
fequent period, among other remarks for fhewing the great 
difficulties attending an Eaft India trade, it was afferted, 
that although they had a ftock of 1,500,coo/, yet in fifteen 
years time, viz. from 1617 to 1632, their whole profit 
was no more than 12 and one-half per cent. 

In 1637, Charles -1. eftablifhed a new company to trade 
to China and Japan, but it was foon ruined. The old com- 
pany Irkewife from its differences with the Dutch Eaft India 
company, the encroachments of private adventurers, and 
other caufes, fell into decay, and in 1655 it was diffolved 
by Cromwell, and the trade laid open. The mifchiefs 
which followed obliged him to re-eftablifh the company 
about three years after; their joint-ftock was now 739,782/., 
of which only one half, or 369,891/. was paid in, and was 
properly their'capital. The total exports of the company in 
three years, ending with 1660, was 227,820/. in bullion, and 
23,763 /, in merchandize. ~After the reftoration, they ob- 
tamed a new charter from Charles II. dated April 3,-1661. 
By this charter it appears that the company had not then 
one fole transferable joint-ftock ; but that every one, who 
was free of this company paid a certain fum of money to 
the company on the fitting out of their fleet, for which 
he had credit in the company’s books, and received his 
proportionate dividend onthe profits of the refpective voyage. 
The whole invellments were made by the company in their 
corporate capacity; but they were not eftablifhed as an 
irrevocable corporation, as they might be difiolved on three 
years, notice. 

In 1664, the company’s ftock fold at only 70 per cent., 
but in confequence of an inquiry iato the ftate of their 
affairs, the retult of which was very favourable, the flock 
foon got up confiderably. New charters were granted in 
1669 and 1676, confirming all their privileges. In the 
latter year, the company having made a confiderable proft 
by their trade, agreed, inftead of making a dividend thereof, 
to add it to their capital ftock, fo as juft to double the 
fame, by which their capital became 739,782 /. 10s, In 
confequence of the extenfion and fuccefs of their trade, 
which enabled them to make large dividends, their flock in 
1680 fold from 280 to 3co per cent; but thefe great profits, 
andthe doubtful authority on which they held their exclufive 
privileges, (not having the fanétion of parliament) being a 
great temptation to individual adventurers, interlopers, 
who had often given them much trouble, became again very 
numerous, and attempts were made to get the trade laid 
open, orto have it veltedin a regulated company fimilar to 
thofe by which the trade with Turkey and with fome other 
countries was then carriedon. ‘The company, however, in 
1683 found means to obtain anew charter, by which all their 
former privileges were confirmed, and they were empowered 
to feize the fhips and merchandize of all interlopers, to 
raife and maintain military forces, to exercife martial law, 
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and to eftablifh a court of judicature for determining all 
raercantile caufes, within their limits. In 1686 they obtained 
another charter granting them {till greater powers and 
privileges. 

Soon after the revolution much popular clamour was raifed 
zgainit the Eaft India company; and in 1691 the houfe of 
commons addreffled the king to diffolve the company and 
incorporate anew one; an opportunity for which foon oc- 
curred, asin 1693, the charter of the company became void, 
from their not paying the duty which had been impofed on 
their flock within the time limited by the at; butanew 
charter was granted them, on condition of fubmitting to 
{uch regulations as fhould be ordained before the 2gth of 
September 1694 and which were contained in two charters 
foon afterwards executed. 

In 1698 the complaints of the weavers of London againft 
the importation of India wrought filks, and the company 
having been prevented by lofles from making any dividends 
for feveral years, brought it into much dilrepute, and the 
houfe of commons thought it neceflary to take the ftate of 
their affairs into confideration. The company thought it 
prudent to offerto advance 700,000 /.-for the public fervice 
at 4 per cent. intereft, provided the exciufive trade was 
legally f{ettled on them; but a number of merchants, coun- 
tenanced by the chancellor of the exchequer, propofed to 
advance 2,090,0co/. at § per cent. intereit, for fimilar pri- 
vileges. ‘The latter propofal was approved, and an aét 
pafled by which a new company was eltablifhed; many 
difficulties however appeared, with refpect to their engaging 
in the trade, till the expiration of the three years notice for 
determining the old company. During this unfettled ftate 
ef the Eaft India trade, the old company’s ftock had in 
about nine or ten years flu€tuated from 300 per cent. to 
only 37 per cent. 

The great contentions which enfued between the old and 
new companies, foon rendered it obvious that little benefit 
would be dtrived from the trade, unlefs a coalition between 
the two rival corporations was effected. This was accom- 
plied in 1702, by an agreement that the old company 
fhould purchafe an equal proportion of ftock in the new 
company, and that the feparate traders, who had fubfcribed 
to the new company, but not to their joint-{tock, fhould be 
included in the union. The old company was to keep their 
ftock in the new company, in their corporate capacity for 
feven years, then to transfer it to their refpective members, 
and refign their charter to the crown,from which time the new 
company comprehending the proprictors of both, aflumed 
their prefent title of ‘* The united Company of Merchants 
-of England trading to the aft Indies.” In 1708 the term 
of their exclufive trade to India, which was determinable 
upon three years notice after 1711, and repayment of the 
fum they had advanced, was prolonged to three years notice 
after Lady-day 1726; for which they advanced to govern- 
ment 1,200,000 without any additional intereft. In 1712 
they obtained an. act for continuing the trade and cor- 
poration capacity of the company, although the fums they 
had advanced to government fhould be repaid ; which 
repayment or redemption of their annual fund, was not to 
be made till the expiration of three years notice after Lady- 
day 1733. 

The aét of parliament being liable to a different con- 
{truction from what was probably intended, and the term 
granted being wear its expiration, a very powerful oppo- 
fition to its renewal, was raifed in 1730, and fpecious pro- 
poials were made to parliament for redeeming the fund 
of tne company, and transferring the trade to a regulated 
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company, with fimilar privileses. After a very full cifcuffion 
of the fubject, a new agreement was entered into with the 
company, who agreed to pay 209,000/. towards the fervice 
ofthe current year, and to have the intereft payable to 
them by government reduced from 5 to 4 per cent.; in coali- 
deration of which all their exclufive privileges were con- 
tinued till the expiration of three years notice, to be given 
after Lady-day 1766, when upon re-payment of their entire 
capital of 3,200,000/, their exclufive privileges .were to 
eeafe, but the company to continue a corporation for ever, 
to enjoy the Eaft India trade in common with all other 
fubjecis. In confequence of this reduction of the intereft 
received from government, they thought proper to reduce 
the dividend payable to their proprictors from 5 to 7 per 
cent. and foon after to 6 per cent. 

In 1743 the company propofed to advance 1,c09,000 /. 
for the fervice of the year 1744, at 3 per cent. intereit, on 
having the term of their exclulive trade enlarged for four- 
teen years, and being permitted to borrow a million on 
bonds. This propofal being accepted, the debr from the 
public to the company became 4,200,000/., and the ex« 
clufive trade was now extended to three years notice, to be 
given by parliamentafter Lady-day 1780, with the former 
provifion, that, after fuch determination, the company fhould 
continue to have a common right with other fubjects in the 
trade to India. 

The company not fubfcribing to the redu@tion of intereft 
propofed in 1749, the {peaker of the houfe of commons waa 
ordered to give them notice that the fum due from govern- 
ment would be paid off, unlefs they fubfcribed before May 
3. 1750: with this it was deemed prudent to comply, but 
a condition was made, that in order to enable the company 
to reduce their bond debt, they fhould be empowered to 
raife money by the fale of 3 per cent. annuitics, to the 
amount of the debt of government to the company. The 
annuities thus fold were known by the title of 3 per cent. 
India annuities, and were for many years payable at the 
India houfe, but are now confolidated with the 3 per cent. 
reduced bank annuities. 

Hitherto the company had not afpired beyond their ori- 
ginal charaéter of merchants, and merely pofleffed faCtories 
at the principal ports to which they traded; thefe factories 
were, for the fafety of their merchandize and the prote¢tion 
of their fervants, converted into forts, which rendered it ne- 
ceflary to maintain a military eftablifhment. Thus poffeflcd 
of the means of offence as well as defence, they made con- 
fiderable exertions to oppofe ihe progrefs of the French in 
thofe parts ; and as the two companies each endeavoured to 
procure the afliltance of the neighbouring uative princes, the 
field of intereft and ambition became much enlarged. In 
1751, the company fent a confiderable military force inta 
the province of Arcot to fupport the nabob againt{t his 
rival, who was powerfully affilted by the French; in which 
conteft they were enzaged with ttle intermiffion for feveral 
years. In Bengal, the company had carried on their com - 
mercial intercourfe without any connexion with territorial 
authority, till the death of the fubah Alt Verdi-Khan, in 
1756. ‘This prince had viewed their increaling opulence 
and power with great jealoufy, and a fhort time before his 
death gave a remarkabie charge to his fucceffor, in which 
he cautioned him to keep in view the power of the Euro- 
pean nations in his country, and ‘to free himfelf from their 
influence as foon as poffible. ‘ The power of the Englith 
is great; reduce them firft; the others will chen give you 
little trouble. Sufler them not to have forts or foldiers ; if 
you do, the country is not yours.’ In attempting to put 
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this advice into execution, Sou-Rajah-Dowla was completely 
defeated by the company’s forces, and the new fubah of 
their appsintment, befides paying to the company a very 
large fum for their loffes and expences, ceded to them a 
confiderable territory in the vicinity of Calcutta. On the 
coalt of Coromandel, hoftilities were carried on againft the 
French fettlements with unequal fuccefs, but ultimately to 
the advantage of the Englifh, upon which the fubah of the 
Decan concluded a treaty with the company, and ceded to 
them the entire circar of Mafulipatam. In 1760, the com- 
pany’s forces completely defeated thofe of France, and in 
the following year captured Pondicherry, the chief of the 
French fettlements in India; fince which events the power 
of France in India has been very infignificant. 

Such was the commencement of the company’s acquifi- 
tions of territory, which they have feized every fubfequent 
opportunity of extending, till the fovereigns of India, whofe 
prote@tion they formerly courted, have funk into the fitu- 
ation of their dependents, and hold the:r precarious dig- 
nities at the will and pleafure of a fociety of foreign 
traders. 

The annual fales of the imports of the company for fix- 
teen years preceding 1757, amounted on an average to 
about 2,055,000/.; and for the fame period, the exported 
goods and {tores amounted annually, at their prime coft, 
to 238,0co/.; the bullion exported to 6g0,000/. per annum, 
and they paid in difcharge of bills of exchange 199,000/. 
per annum. 

Early in 1764, on the receipt of fome unpleafant news from 
Bengal, India flock fell 14 per cent. The general admi- 
nitration of the company’s affairs, both at home and abroad, 
became foon after the fubjeét of much difcuffion; and on 
2gth Auguft 1766, the court of direétors received a notice 
from the fecretaries of ftate, that an invc{tigation would 


take place in the next feffion of parliament. The admini- 
{tration laid claim to the territories which the company had 
acquired in India, with the revenue arifing from them, as of 
right belonging to the crown; but as the company were 
very unwilling to have this new fource of wealth taken out 
of their hands, a temporary agreement was made for two 
years, by which the company, in compenfation for this 
claim, agreed to pay to government 400,o00/. a year. In 
1769, the agreement was renewed for five years, and the 
territorial acquifitions and revenues in India fecured to the 
company for that term, with a ftipulation that the company 
fhould be allowed to increafe their dividend to 123 per 
cent., but not to increafe it more than one per cent. in one 
year. 

They now became involved in a war with the famons 
Hyder Ally, in confequence of which, and of the mifcon- 
dué of their fervants in India, the concerns of the company, 
from the molt flourifhing fituation, were brought into the 
greateft embarraflments. Select and fecret committees of 
the houfe of commons were appointed to invelligate the 
ftate of their affairs; and in 1773, it appeared, not only 
that they were unable to make the ftipulated annual pays 
ment to government, but that it was neceflary to affit them 
with a loan of 1,400,c00. ‘Till this fum fhould be repaid, 
the dividend to their proprietors was not to exceed 6 per 
cent., and afterward not to exceed 7 per cent. til their 
bond debt was reduced to 1,500,000/. From thefe circum- 
ftances, the price of the company’s ftock fell confiderably 
from the latter part of 1772 till February 1774, when their 
affairs began to wear a brighter afpe&. In 1776, the loan 
from government had been repaid, and their ftuation being 


otherwife improved, the dividend on their ftock was raifed 
to 5 per cent. i ; 


Statement of the.Company’s Revenues, at their different Settlements in India, in the Year ending April 1777. 


To expences in Bengal, civil, military, and 


fortifications - - - - £1,350,008 
To ditto at Fort St. Georg - - 560,000 
To ditto at Bombay - - - 360,000 
25270,009 

Nett balance of the year’s revenues 1,770,000 

£ 4,040,009 


On an average of ten years, ending with 1777, the com- 
pany’s exports in goods were about 490,060/.; in builion, 
y10,000/.3 and the fum paid in difcharge of bills of ex- 
change, 458,000/. per annum. By the aid afforded from 
the revenues, their inveftments were increafed, fo as to pro- 
duce about 3,330,000/. perannum. Thos 

In £779, an act was paffed for continuing the territories 
and revenues in Indiain the pofleffion of the company for 
one year, which in 1780 was continued for another year. 
In June 1781, it was agreed to offer to pay into the ex- 
chequer 400,000/., in full difcharge of all claims of the 
public upon the company up to the 1ft of March ; and as, 
in the preceding year, they had received netice that the 
4,200,000. due to them from goverament would be paid 
offon the roth of April, 1783, it became neceflary to enter 
into a new agreement, the conditions of which were, that 
the company fhould continue to enjoy their exclufive 
privileges to the rit of March, 1794, then to ceafe and deter- 
mance, upon the former conditions of three years previous 


By nett revenues in Bengal - 
Benares tribute —- - & 


Oude fubfidy - 


- £ 2,500,000 
- 290,000 


- - - 370,000 

By revenues of Fort St. George and the 
Circars - - - - 560,000 
Tanjore fubfidy - - - - 160,000 
By revenues of Bombay, &c. - - 160,000 
£4,040,000 


notice, and the repayment of all fums due to them. The 
furplus of their nett profits, after paying their dividends, 
were appropriated, three fourths for the fervice of govern- 
ment, and one fourth to be retained by the company; and 
they were reftri€ted not to increafe the dividend of S per 
cent. more than £ per cent. in any year. This reftriction 
was, however, foon found unneceflary ; for the nett profits 
of the company for the yearending iftof March, 1782, did 
not amount to fo much as a dividend of 8 per cent. on their 
ftock by 22,023/.; in confequence of which, it became ne- 
ceflary for government to allow a farther time for the pay- 
ment of 396,466/. 2s. 6d., which was due from the com- 
pany for cultoms, befides a part of the fum which they had 
agreed to pay in 1751; and they were at the fame time 
empowered, notwithitanding the above deficiency, to conti- 
nue their dividends at 8 per cent. In the following year, 
the war in India, and other cireumftances, increafed the em- 
barraffment of the company’s affairs; and, by a ftatement 
of their accounts to the sft of March, 1783, it appeared that 
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the nett profits of that year did not amount to a dividend 
of 8 per cent. by 255,813/., which dividend they were ne- 
verthelefs authorized by parliament to continue; and, to 
enable them fo to do, government iffued exchequer bills to 
the amount of 300,000/., which the bank undertock to lend 
money upon to the company. 

The long and expenfive war in which the company had 
been engaged in India, terminated in March 1784, by the 
ratification of peace with the Myforean government; but 
the confequence of this war, in addition to the war in Eu- 
rope, was the general derangement of the company’s affai-s 
both at home and abroad. In December 1753, February 
and May 1754, the dire€tors laid before parliament. fuch 
accounts as they then poffeffed, refpe€ting the general ftate 
of their finances. But the impoffibility of drawing any fa- 
tisfa€tory information from flatements made up in fuch a 
fitvation of their affairs, with the apprehenfions which the 
meafures then in agitation, relative to the future govern- 
ment of India, had excited in the public mind, reduced the 
credit of the company to the loweft ebb. Their ftock fold 
as low as 1184; their bonds at home, bearing 5 per cent. 
interelt, were negeciated from 24 to 4 per cent. difcount; 
their bonds and certificates, at Bengal and Madras, bore 
from 18 to 4o per cent. difcount ; at Bombay 50 per cent. 
and orders on the treafury there fold at 65, and upwards, 
per cent, difcount. 

It now became a general conviGtion, that the company 
was incompetent to the political government of the exten- 
five territories which they had acquired, A Board of Cone 
troul was therefore eftablifhed, compofed of a certain num- 
ber of commiffioners to be appointed by the king, and 
removeable at his pleafure. This board was authorized to 
check, fuperintend, and controul, the civil and military go- 
vernment and revenues of the company. The difpatches 
tranfmitted by the dire€tors to the different prelidencies 
were to be previoufly fubjeéted to the infpection of the 
Board. The appointment of governor-general, prefident, or 
counfellor in the different prefidencies, was made fubje& to 
the approbation and recall of his majefty; and fuch other 
regulations adopted, as in a great meafure deprived the 
company of that political and civil authority which they had 
fuffered to be fo grofsly abufed. 

In 1786 fome further regulations were made refpecting 
the government of India; and, as the company’s trade was 
increafinz, particularly in the article of tea, their import of 
which had been greatly augmented by the arrangemert of 
the commutation a&, they were faid to require a greater 
capital, and were authorized to create 8c0,000/. new ftock, 
on which they raifed 1,249,000/ at the rate of 155 per 
eent. I[n 1789 they obtained another a&, enabling them 
to add 1,000,000/. te their capital, which thus became 
53090,0C0/, 

In tie beginning of 1793, the term of the company’s 
exciufive privileges being nearly expired, the {ubje@ cf lay- 
ing open the trade to Ludia was avain difcuffed, and though 
it was not thought proper to rifk the lofs and confufion 
which mult unavoidably attend any attempt to take fuch an 
immenfe concern out of the hands in which it has fo long 
continued, a ftipulation was made in the agreement for the 
renewal of the charter, that fuch regulations fhould be 
adopted as to admit of a free exportation by private perfons 
on ther own account, of any goods of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufa&ture of Great Britain or Ireland; and of 
a free importation of fuch forts of the raw materials of the 
Fatt Indies as are ufed in the mannfatures of Great Britain 
or Ireland; that the company fhould be obliged to provide 
fhipping for the carriage of the private trade, at as low a 


freight as it could be furnified by private merchants; and 
that they fhould licenfe a proper number of agents to refide 
at the company’s fettlements, under their prote@tion, for 
the management of the private trade. On thefe conditions 
the company’s term in the exclufive trade was enlarged for 
20 years, or tothe rft of March, r814, with the former pro- 
vifo, that if, after the expiration of that term, their right to the 
fole trade thall ceafe, in confequence of three years previous 
notice being given by parliament, and the repaymert.of fuch 
fums as may be then due from the public, they fhall continue 
a corporation, with power to carry on a free trade in com- 
mon with other perfons, 

On this occaficn, the total income of the company, arifing 
both from their territorial revenues and their commercial 
concerns, was ftated as follows: 


The nett annual income in rents and profits of 
trade, taken in the moft unfavourable light to 
the company, and fuppofed to be confidera- 
bly under the mark, was rated at - - - 

Subje& to the following payments, viz. 

Intereft of 3,200,000/. on bond, at 
4 per cent. - = s 

Ditto of 6,669,082/. debt in India, 
at various rates of intereft, on a 
medium about 83 percent. = - 

Dividend of S per cent. on their ca- 
pital of 5,000,000/, - - + - = 400,000 


£2,329) 164 


£128,000 


- 561,923 


1,089,923 


Leaving a nett annual furplusof - - - - £15239,241 


a 

Of this furplus it wes propofed to appropriate 500,000/. 
per ann. to the reduétion of the debt in India, to pay 
500,000/, per annum to government in half-yearly paymentsy 
and to pay an increafed dividend of 10 per cent. to their 
proprietors on 6,c00,000/. to which fum their capital was 
now raifed, 

This annual furplus, if it really exifted at the time to 
which the above account refers, was of very fhort duration. 
In 1795 the company fcund themfelves unable to continue 
the propofed contribution to government; and the intrigues 
of Tippoo Saib with the French, and with fome of the na- 
tive powers, which obliged the company to keep up a 
large military eitablifhment, and foon after to engage in 
another expenfive war, not only reduced the furplus of 
their revenues, but occafioned a confiderable increafe of 
debt in India, which has fince been further augmented in 
confequence of hofhlities with Dowlut Rao Scindia and 
Jefwuut Rao Holkar. 

In order to furnifh fome idea of the extent of the com- 
pany’s commercial and financial concerns, the following ac- 
counts are fubjoined, 


The amount of all goods fold at the Eaft India Company’s 
fales, from the 1ft of March 1805 to the 1ftof March 1806, 


Wate! Io . fey 
Com pany’s goeds; viz. 


Teas- - = - = - = = - £3;,620,904 
Jengal piece goods - - - = = 621,562 
Coatt and Surat piece goods Peers 614,317 
Raw and organzine filk - - = = 274,459 
INagkeere. fea a) ie mihind Cmte san 65,240 
Pepper! v= 5" = /e.g= =) ro) sue TOL Ran 
Saltpetre - = = = - 2 = =. 217,769 
Spiees = eine elie ew, nde 
Drugs, fugar, coffee, &c. = - - 348,350 


———_ $900,298 


Private- 
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Private Trade gocds, viz. 
Teas 16 hank = 


min} cotinls = Le 2BQsoT 
Piece poodsiieeje-1 Secon =) ohi k= Dee 
Raw filk Oo or Cun ino 445228 
Wankernsite sing Sth oi i=: bint cw, eile ‘21,489 
Pepper - - - 2 2:5 2 = - 10,633 
Saltpethe “Vik. "= Gaim)  liebestl yay ave 144 
Drugs, fugar, indigo, &e. - - ~ 1,693,926 
— 2,782,152 
Total - - - £8,781,442 


ain Eft'mate of the revenues and charges in India, for 
the year 1306-7. 
Revenues. 


Bengal 5 3 2 ee = oe a) LO, TAG TIES 
Madrafg =" 2) < Wa Fo fe 8S re a w= ORT BZ, 
Bombay se: ce sey wen ey eae teers 677,203 

Total - - £14,847,239 

Charges. 

Bengal, civil and military expences - - - £6,944,607 
Madrals © <7 te. i-dont "eta sim a rae bea. 
Bombay - - - dog = = + == = -- 7,826,516 
Commercial charges not added to invoices - - 192,769 


Hncereit ion debtsc, sya si hate tee ei 
Supplies to Prince of Wales’ ifland, &. - - 


2,275,300 
185,600 


Total - - - £16,804,010 
DeduG eftimated revenues - - 14,847,239 


£ 139561771 

Account of the a€tual receipts and payments of the Ealt 
India Company, in Great Britam, for one year, ending 
the it of March 1807. 


Deficiency -  - 


Receipts. 

sed. 
€afh in the Treafury rf March 1806 - 669,794 6 2 
For company’s goods fold - - - - 5,294,354 13 8 
OF the board of ordnance for faltpetre 160,000 0 O 
Private trade goods fold - - - - = 2,114,269 8 I0 
Charges and profit on privatetrade - 163,462 19 2 
Cuitomsondo. - - - - - = = 73380 19 5 
Freight on do. - - - - = © = 119,784 18 10 
Intereit on red. 3 per cent. annuities - 30,266 15 10 


OF govérnment, on account of a fum due 
tothe company - - = = - 


- 1,600,000 © © 
Alms-houfes at Poplar - + - - - 2,416 18 2 
Perfons returned from India - - =~ 17,516 0 0 
Bondsiiiued y=) Se Ym mw ahee l= 517,600 © .0 
Duty on tea received + + = © = 3,120,290 12 3 
Total < = £13,288,527 12 4 
Payments. 
Cuftoms - - - = = = - = = 161,736 14 0 
Freight and demorage - + - - + 1,689,040 9 4 
Goods and ftores exported - - = - 2,270,793 7 & 
Indiadebt - - - - - - - - = 50,223 19 5 
Bills of exchange from Isdia  - = = 342,885 1 8 
Ditto from Chinaweten on) lee ee 641,994 16 8 
Bullion exported - - - = = = = 514,432 16 8 
Charges of merchandize, including fupra 
cargoes, commiffion, intereft on loans, 
rl Ceci aa a a Po Pu ad 
2 


1 @ 
Dividends on ftock and intereft on bonds bis oh Too = 
Bonds paid off and paid in on fales -  - 216,600 0 © 
Proprietors of private trade - - - - 2,169,021 15 © 
Pay to marine and military officers on fur- 
lough, and retired from fervice - + 141,319 15 @ 
Duty on tea paid - + - - + + - 3,184,417 6 7 
Cafh in the treafury 1{t March 1807 - 511,978 16 4 


£435;2583527 12 4 


The vaft concerns of this company are under the manage- 
meut of twenty-four directors, who are formed inte different 
committees; each committee having the fuperintendence of 
a particular department of the company’s bufinefs. At the 
general courts of proprietors, perfons poffefling rooo/. ftock 
have one vote; 3000/. two votes; 600o0/. three votes; and 
10,0c0/. four votes. The number of proprietors entitled to 
vote, on the 8th of April 1800, was 2163, and the number 
of votes 2832. 

Company, Hamburgh, isthe oldeft trading eftablifhment 
in the kingdom; though not always known by that name, 
nor reftrained to thofe narrow bounds under which it was af= 
terwards confined. It was firft called, the Company of 
Merchants trading to Calais, Holiand, Zealand, Brabant, 
and Flanders: then it acquired the gereral title of Mer- 
chant-adventurers of England; as being compofed of all 
the Englifh merchants who traded to the-Low Countries, 
the Baltic, and the German ocean. Laitly, it was called 
the Company of Merchant-adventurers of England trading 
to Hambergh. 

This company was not a fociety of dealers, each fur- 
nifhing a part of the fum to conititute the capital ftock of 
the company; but a mere aflociation, or body of mer- 
chants, who had nothing in common, but the grant and 
privilege of trading to Hamburgh, and fome other cities of 
Germany ; each managing his own commerce, and trading 
on his own foundation ; only obferving a certain difeipline, 
and fome regulations, which none but the company could 
eftablifh or change. 

This company was firft incorporated by Ed. 1. in 3296; 
and eftablifhed again, by charter, in 1406, under the 
reignof Henry IV. It was afterwards confirmed and aug- 
mented with divers privileges, by many of his fucceffors 5 
among the reft, by Henry V. in 1413; Henry VI. in 
1422; Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, and 1506; Henry VIII. 
in 1509, 1517, and 1536; Edward VI. in 5547; queen 
Mary, in 1553; Elizabeth, in 1564, and 1586; James I. 
in 1605; and Charles II. in 1661. But of all thefe char- 
ters, none but thole of Henry IV. Henry VII. Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles, were of any importance, or gave 
the company any thing new; the reft being only confirma- 
tions. Before the charter of Henry IV. all the Englifh 
merchants, who trafficked out of the realm, were left to 
their own difcretion, and managed their affairs with fo- 
reigners as might be moi for their refpeétive interefts ; 
without any regard to the general commerce of the 
nation. 

Henry obferving this diforder, endeavoured to remedy it, 
by uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one body $ 
wherein, without lofing the hberty of trading each for him- 
felf; they might be governed by a company ; and be fubje& 
to regulations, which fhould feeure the general intereft of 
the national commerce, without prejudice to the intereft of 
particulars. With this view, he granted all the merchants, 
of his ftates, particularly thofe of Calais, then in his hands, 
a power of aflociating themfelves inte a body politic, with 
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direCtors and governors, both in England and abroad; to 
hold affemblies both for the direétion of bufinefs. and the 
deciding of controverfies among merchants; make laws, 
punifh delinquents ; and impofe moderate duties and taxes 
on merchandizes and merchants to be employed in the fervice 
of the corporation. 

Thefe few articles of the charter of Henry IV. were 
afterwards much augmented by Henry VII. who firlt gave 
them the title of Merchant-adventurers to Calais, Holland, 
&c. gave them a power of proclaiming and continuing free 
fairs at Calais ; and ordered, that to be reputed a member of 
the fociety, each perfon fhould pay twenty marks tterling ; 
and that the feveral members thould attend the general 
meetings, or courts, appointed by the directors, whether at 
London, Calais; or elfewhere. 

The inexecution of this laft article and contempt of fome 
of the reft, occafioning great inconveniences to the company’s 
affairs, another charter was procured, whereby the pain of 
imprifonment was menaced, for thofe who fhould ablent 
themfelves fromthe meetings without lawful caufe, or fhould 
difobey the laws. A petition being made to queen Eiiza- 
beth, in 1564, for an explanation of certain articles in the 
charter of Henry VII. and a confirmation of the reft 
granted by other kings; that princefs, by a charter of the 
fame year, declares, that to end all difputes, they fhould 
be incorporated anew under the title of the “ Company of 
Merchant-adventurers of England;’’ that all who are mem- 
bers of the former company fhould, if they defire it, be 
admitted members of this; that they fhould have a common 
feal; that they fhould admit into their fociety what other 
perfons, and on what terms, they pleafe; and expel them 
again on mifbehaviour; that the city of Hamburgh, and 
neighbouring cities, fhould be reputed within their grant, 
together with thofe of the Low Countries, &c. in that of 
the former company ; that no member fhould marry out of 
the kingdom, nor purchafe lands, &c. in any city beyond 
fea; and that thofe who do, fhall be ip/o fado excluded for 
ever. 

Twenty-two years after this firll charter, queen Elizabeth 
granted them a fecond; confirming the former, and further 
granting them a privilege of exclufion, with a power of 
erecting in each city within their grant, a flanding council, 

The woollen manufacture being the principal obje& of 
their application, they met with great oppofition ; firlt, 
from the Hanfe, who forced them frequently to change their 
mart, or ftaple ; and afterwards under king Jamas [. who 
having ereéted a corporation in 1616, in favour of fome 
private perfons, who offered to fet up a manufacture for dyeing 
and prefling cloths, &c. under pretence thereof the com- 
pany of merchant-adventurers were j prohibited dealing 
therein. But that project not fucceeding, and the charter 
being revoked two years afterwards, the merchant adven- 
turers, whofe company had been diffolved two years before, 
were reitored in 1617, to their ancient privileges, and a new 
charter was given them, confirming their exclufive nights ; 
and allowing them to have officers in the feveral cuftom- 
houfes, to have an eye that they were not prejudiced in their 
woollens, under pretence of the like merchandizes, which 
others were allowed to fend to other parts. ‘This charter of 
king James, is the laft of thofe confirmed by Charles IT. in 
the grand charter of 1661. d 

The revolutions which had happened in the Low Coun- 
tries towards the end of the fixteenth century, and which 
jaid the foundation of the republic of Holland, having hin- 
dered the company from continuing their commerce with 
their ancient freedom; it was obliged to turn it almolt 
wholly to the fide of Hamburgh, and the cities on the 


German ocean; from which chanze fome peopte task oc- 
cafion to change its name to that of the Hamburgh com- 
pany, though the ancient title of Merchant-adventurers i 
{till retained in all their writings. 

This fociety was greatly reduced, when its trade was laid 
open by William III. and the company is now extin4. 

Company of Merchants of the Staple wasvincorporated 
by Edward IIL. Their factory was at Middleburgh, in 
Zealand; but the ftaple being removed, in 1389, to 
Calais, it was foon after, viz. in 1399, removed from thence 
to England. i 

Company, Ruffia. This was firtt projected towards the 
end of the reign of king Edward VI! executed in the 
firit and fecond years of Philip and Mary ; but had not its 
perfection, till its charter was confirmed by aét of parliament, 
under queen Elizabeth, in 1566. It had its rife from cer- 
tain adventurers, who were fent in three veffels on the difco- 
very of new countries; ard to find out a north-eaft paflage 
to China; thefe, falling into the White fea, and making up 
to the port of Archangel, were exceedingly well received 
by the Mufcovites; and at their return, folicited letters 
patent to fecure to themfelves the commerce of Rofiia, for 
which they had formed an affociation. 

‘The charter was promifed them by Edward VI. but he 
dying, was firft difpatched by queen Mary, in 1555- By 
this charter, the affociation was declared a body politic, 
under the name of the ‘Company of Merchant-adventurers 
of England, for the difcovery of lands, territories, iflands, 
&c. unknown or unfrequented.”? Their privileges were, to» 
have a governor, four confuls, and twenty-four affiftants, 
for their commerce ; for their policy, to make laws, infli& 
penaities, fend out fhips to make difcoveries, take poffeffion 
of them in the king’s name, fet up the banner royal of 
England, plant them; and lafliy, the exclufive privilege of 
trading to Archangel, and other ports of Mufcovy, not 
yet frequented by the Englith. 

This charter, not being fufficiently guarded, was cons 
firmed by parliament in the eighth year of queen Elizabeth ; 
wherein it was enacted, that in regard the former name was 
too long, they fhould now be called “Company of Eoglifh 
Merehants for difcovering new trades ;?? under which name, 
they fhould be capable of acquiring and holding all kinds 
of lands, manors, rents, &c. not exceeding a hundred 
marks per ann. and not held of her majelty ; that no part of 
the continent, ifland, harbour, &c. not known nor frequented 
before the firft enterprize of the merchants of their company, 
fituate to the north, or north-welt, or north-ealt of Lon« 
don; nor any part of the continents, iflands, &c. under 
the obedience of the emperor of Ruflia, or in the countries 
of Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, Pertia, or the Cafpian fea, 
fhould be vifited by any fubjects of England, to exercife 
any commerce without the confent of the faid company, on 
pain of confifcation, The faid company fhall ufe no fhips 
in her new commerce, but thofe of the nation; nor tranf- 
port any cloths, ferges, or other woollen ituffs, till they 
have been dyed and prefled. That in cafe the company dii- 
continue of itfelf to unload commodities in the road of the 
abbey of St. Nicolas, in Ruffia, or fome other port, on 
the north coalts of Ruflia, for the {pace of three years, the 
other fubjects of England fhall be aliowed to traffic to Nar- 
va, while the faid company difcontinues its commerce into 
Ruflia, only ufing Englith veffels. 

This company fubliited with reputation almott a whole 
century, till the time of the civil wars. It is faid, the 
ezar then retgning, hearing of the murder of king Charles I. 
ordered all the Enghith in his itates to be expelled ; which 
the Dutch taking the advaatage of, fettled in their ras 
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A‘ter the reftoration, the yemains of the company re-cfta- 
blifhed part of their commerce at Archangel, but never 
with the fame fuccefs as before: the Ruflians being now 
well accuftomed tothe Dutch merchants, and merechandize. 

This company fubfits fill, nearly on the foot of that of 
Hamburgh, and the northern and Turkey companies; i.e. 
each member thereof trafficks for himfelf, and on his own 
foundation; only paying an acknowledgement as fine for ad- 
miffion, which was reduced by so andsr W. III. c. 6, to- 
five pounds; befides fome other dues impofed, from time to 
time, for the occafions of the company, and the commerce 
in general. It is under the direction of a governor, four 
confuls, and affiftants. 

Company, Ea/fiand, 1s eftablifhed on fimilar ground with 
that of Hamburgh; from whence it appears to have been 
cifmembered. 

Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By the firft arti- 
cle the company is ereéted into a body politic, under the 
title of the * Company of Merchants of the Eaft ;”’ to confift 
of Englifhmen, all real merchants, who have exercifed the 
bufinefs thereof, and trafficked through the Sound, before 
the year 1568, into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Livonia, 
Proffia, Pomerania, &c. as allo Revel, Koningfberz, Dant- 
zick, Copenhagen, &c. excepting Narva, Mufcovy, and its 
dependencies. Moft of the foliowing articles grant them 
the ufual prerogatives, of fuch companies; as a feal, gover- 
nor, courts, laws, &c. 

The privileges psculiar to this company are, that none 
fhall be a 'mitted a member who is already a member of any 
other company ; nor any retail dealer at all. That no mer- 
chant qualified, be admitted without paying 6/. 135. 6d. 
By 29 C. If. c. 7. the fee of admiffion into this company 
was reduced to 27, That a member of another company, 
defiring to renounce the privileges thereof, and to be re- 
ceived into that of the Eatt, fhall be admitted gratis ; pro- 
vided he procures the fame favour for a merchant of the 
Ealt, willing to fill his place. That the merchant adven- 
turers who never dealt in the Eaft, in the places exprefictd 
in the charters, may be received as members of the company 
on paying forty marks; that, notwithttanding this union of 
the adventurers of Englanc with the company of the Eaft, 
each fhall retain its rights and privileges. That they fhall 
export no cloths but what are dyed and preffed, except a 
hundred pieces per annum, which are aliowed them 
gratis. 

This charter was confirmed by Charles I. in 1629, with 
this addition ; that-no perfon of what quality foever, living 
in London, fhould be admitted a member, unlefs he were 
free of the city. ; 

This company was complained of as a monopoly, and firft 
curtailed by Jegal authority in 16723; and fince the decla- 
ration of rights in 1689, exilts only in name; but they {hill 
continue to ele& their annual officers, who are a governor, 
deputy, and twenty-four effitants. 

Company, Turkey, or Levant. This once ftourifhing 
body had its nic under queen Elizabeth, who, in 1581, in- 
corporated a {mall number of merchants, with the privilege of 
an exclufive trade to Turkey for feven -years.. James I. in 
1605, confirmed their charter, with the addition of fome 
new privileges. During the civil wars fome innovations 
were made in the government of the company; many per- 
fons having been admitted members, not qualified accord- 
ing to the charter, or who did not conform to the regula- 
tions prefcribed, in confequence of which Charles II., up- 
on his reftoration, endeavoured to place it upon its ancient 
bafis, for which purpefe he gave them a new charter, con- 
taining a confirmation of the old one with fome additional 
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articles. Dy this charter the company was declared to bea 
body politic, capabie of making laws, &c. under the title of 
“The Company of Merchants of England trading to the Scas 
of the Levant.2? The number of members was not limited, 
butno perfon refiding within twenty miles of London, except- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen of quality, was to be admitted 
into the company, unlefs firft made free of the city of Lon- 
don: thofe under 26 years of aye were to pay 25/. for 
their admiffion, and thofe above that age 50/. Thele fines 
were reduced by an aé& paficd in 1753, (26 Geo. Il. c. 18.) 
by which it 1s direéted that every fubject of Great Britaia 
defiring admiffion into the Turkey company, fhall be ad- 
mitted within thirty days after fuch requeft, and fhall en- 
joy all the liberties aud privileges of the company, on paying 
tor fuch admiffion the fum of 20 /. 

‘All perfons free of the company may, feparately or jointly, 
export any goods or merchandize (not probibited) from any 
place in Great Britain, to any place within the limits of the 
company’s charter, in Britifh or plantation built fhips, na- 
vigated according to law, at any time, and to any perfons 
whomfoever, being freé of thé company, or to the fons or 
apprentices of freemen. {fo long as they fhail remain under, 
and fubmit to, the dire@tion of the Britifh ambaffador and con- 
fuls for the time being; and may elfo import, in hke manner, 
any commodities purchafed within the company’s limits, on 
payment of the government duties, and fuch impofitions as 
fha!l be affeff-d upon all merchandize fo exported or import- 
ed, or upon fhips laden therewith, for defraying the neceflary 
expences of the company. 


The company is under the management of a governor, 
a deputy governor, and fifteen direCtors; they have alfo a 
deputy governor in every city and port where there are any 
members of the company. They prefent the ambaffador 
which the king is to keep at the Porte, and eleét two con- 
fuls for Smyrna and Conftantinople ; allowing a fixed falary 
or penfion to the ambaffador and confuls, and even to their 
chief cfficers, as fecretary, chaplain, interpreters, and jani- 
zaries, that they may not have any pretence for raifing any 
fum whatever on the merchants or merchandize. For de- 
fraying: thefe charges the company have power to levy duties 
on the merchandize imported or exported by their members 3 
but of late years they have frequently found it neceflary to 
apply to parliament for pecuniary affittance. 

The commerce of this company was formerly very confider- 
able, hating been eltimated nearly equal to that of the Eait 
Indiacompanyin extent,and much more advantageousto Great 
Britain; but the convenient fituation of the French ports in 
the Mediterranean for the Levant trade, gives that country 
fuch a decided advantage, that the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain with Turkey has long been on the decline. In 1797, 
in order to avoid the hazard to which Britiih veffels in the 
Levant trade were expofed in confequence of the war, an 
a& was paffed giving permiffion to the members of the 
Turkey company to import the goods ufvally brought from 
Turkey, Egypt, or other parts of the Turkifh dominions 
in the Levant feas, from any port whatfoever, either in Bri- 
tifh veffels or veffels belonging to any friendly nation, on 
paving, if in Bnitifh veffels, the fame duties which wou!d 
have been payable if the goods had been imported direGtly 
from the place of their growth, an¢, if in foreign veffels, 
the duties to which they were befar ; liable; but no entry 
of fuch goods was to be made at the cuftom houfe till the 
importer produced a certificate of his being a member of 
the Turkey company, and that he had paid the company’s 
duties, and in all refpets conformed to the company’s regu- 
lations, 
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Company, South Sea, originated in a project for reliev- 
ing the government from the embarraflment of a large 
amount of unfunded debts, and confiderable deficiencies in 
the funds appropriated for the payment of others ; the pro- 
prictors of thefe debts being incorporated for the oftenfible 
purpofe of eftablifhing a trade to the fouth feas and the 
N.W. coaft of America. The capital of the company 
was 9,177,967/. 155. 44.3; but this being fubferibed wholly 
in government fecurities, they iffued bonds in 1712, for 
railing 200,000 /, in cafh in order to fit out their firft mer- 
cantile adventure. In the following year, they obtained 
the Affiento contraé, by which they agreed to import into 
the Spanifh Welt Indies 144,000 negroes, within the term 
of 30 years. atthe rate-of 4800 in each year, and were al- 
lowed to fend a fhip of 500 tons yearly to trade with the 
Spanifh fettlements, on condition that the king of Spain 
fhould have a fourth part of the gain by fuch thip, and 
receive five per cent. on the nett gain of the other three 

arts. See AssIENTO. 

The firft voyage of their annual fhip was in 1717, and 
the company were again empowered to borrow money under 
their common feal, for carrying on their trade, or to enable 
them to fulfil an engagement with government to advance 
two millions towards carrying into execution a propofed re- 
duCtion of intereft on the public debts. On the war break- 
ing out in the following year, a ftop was put to their trade 
with the Spanifh Weft Indies, by the feizure of their 
effects, by whic's they fultained a very confiderable lofs. 

Soon after this interruption of their commercial concerns, 
they engaged ina (cheme for converting fome of the govern- 
ment terminable annuities into redeemable debts. They 
had, in 1715, for the accommodation of government, agreed 
to increafe their capital to 10,000,000/, which, by the 
annuities now purchafed, and an advance to government, 
became 11,740,844 7. 8s. 10d.; andalthough the fcheme 
did not completely fucceed, it prepared the way for the 
much more extenfive project of taking in all the public 
debts, and thus reducing ail the public funds which then 
exited into one. 

The mere rumour of this mercantile projet raifed the 
price of the company’s ftock to 126 per cent. ; and, in the 
beginning of 1720, while the bill fer carrying it into exe- 
cation was depending in parliament, their ftock got up from 
137 to 319 percent. As the tranfaétion confited merely 
in taking the public debts at a fixed price, and giving the 
proprietors, in exchange, a certain quantity of the com- 
pany’s capital ftock, at prices agreed upon between the 
company and the fubfcribers, it is evident that the great 
gain which the company expected to make, could arife only 
from the current price of their ftock being confiderably 
above its real value. By a variety of artifices, and a gene- 
ral ftock-jobbing infatuation, it was carried up to the enor- 
mous price of rooo per cent.: the rapidity of its fall, how- 
ever, exceeded that by which it rofe, as it was ina few 
weeks down to 130 per cent.; involving’ in ruin perfons of 
all defcriptions who were engaged in the wild {peculations 
of the time. (See Bunnie.) Had the tranfaction com- 
pletely fucceeded, the capital of the company would have 
amounted to 43.411,399/. 6s. 113.d., but from fome of the 
debts remaining un{ub{cribed, itbecame 37,502,483/. 34s.03d. 
ef which four millions were purchafed in 1722 by the bank, 
and in the following year the remainder was divided into two 
equal parts, one of which was to be called the trading capi- 
tal of the company, and the other to be diltinguifhed by 
the title of ‘* ‘lhe jomt-ttock of South Sea annuities, ” 
fince called old South Sea annnities. 

In 1724, tie company undertook the Greenland whale 


fifhery, which turned ont very unprofitable: after eight 
voyages, they fold their fhips, ttores, and utenfi!s, and 
found that their whole lofs upon this bufinefs, capital and 
intereit included, amounted to 237,142/. 6s. 2d. 

In 1753, three fourths of their trading capital, which 
had been reduced by fuins paid off in 1727, 1729, and 1732, 
to 14,651,103 /. 8s. 1d., was converted into an annuity 
{tock called ** New South Sea Annuities,”? only one fourth 
remaining as their trading ftock; and, in the followings 
year, they petitioned the king to be allowed to difpofle of 
the trade and tonnage of their annual fhip under the Af- 
fiento contract, on account of the little profic they made 
by it, and to accept_of fuch equivalent as they could ob- 
tain from the king of Spain, who at length, to put an end 
to the many difputes which had arifen from this contraét, 
agreed, in 1750, to pay 100,000/. to the company, as 
a compenfation for ail claims under the Affiento contract, 
and from that period they have not carried on any trade 
waatever. Tne whole bufineis of the company, therefore, 
now confiits in the manazement of the following public 


funds. 
Their capital ftock - - £ 3,662,784 8 6 
Old South Sea annuities - 11,907,470 2 7 
New South Sea annuities - - 8,494,830 2 10 
Three per cents., 1751 = - 1,919,609 0 o 


The intereft received from government on all thefe funds, 
is 3 per cent., but the dividend paid to the proprietors of 
the company’s ftock, is 34 per cent.; on the old and new 
annuities, 3 per cent. 

The company is under the management of three govern- 
ors, and 2i directors; the qualification required for go- 
vernor, is the poffeflion of 5000/7. inthe company’s ftock $ 


_ for fub-governor, 4000 /.; for deputy-governor, 3000/. ; and 


for adireftor, 2000/. Five hundred pounds ftock, gives 
aright to one vote at the general courts; 2000/7. to twe 
votes; 3000/. to three votes; and 5000/. to four votes. 

Company, Scotch Darien. This was eftablifhed with 
good profpect at Edinburgh, in 1695, for the commerce of 
South America. In 1698, they fent an armament and a 
colony. which they endeavoured to eftablifh in the ilthmus 
of Darien, which parts North and South America; but the 
Englifh miniftry not thinking proper to avow and fupport 
the firft fucceffes of the company, which had alarmed Spain, 
ever jealous of this part of her territories, the Scotch colo- 
ny was difperfed by the Spaniards in 1699, and thus va- 
nifhed the bett proje&t that ever was formed for difputing 
with that nation the poffeflion of thofe countries, from which 
fhe pretends to exclude all other nations, 

Company, Hudfon’s Bay, was incorporated by charter, 
dated the zd of May, 1670, under the title of ** The Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England, trading into Hud- 
fon’s Bay,”’ with the exclufive privilege of trading to all 
parts within the entrance of the ftreight commonly called 
Hudfon’s ftreights. The charter, however, not being con- 
firmed by aét of parliament, the company poffefs no exclufive 
rights whatever, any Britifh fubje& being at liberty to fail 
into Hudfon’s Bay, to fith or traflickwith the Indians as freely 
as the company ; all the advantage the company have over 
other adventurers thither is merely the benefit or their own 
forts, fuch as they are, by which their agents can refide in fo in- 
hofpitable a country during the winter, preparatory to their 
trading with the Indians againft the arrival of their fhips in 
the fummer. According to the evidence given before a 
committee of the houfe of commons in 1749, the company 
then pofleffed four fmall faftories, erefted at the mouths of 
the principal rivers, in which they employed about 130 3 

ons 
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fors, and two {mall houfes with only cight men in each; 
thefe buildings are neceflarily ftrang, as well to guard again{t 
the climate as azain{t other daugers, and are furnifhed with 
artillery to command refpe&t from the Indians 3 they have 
therefore been generally called forts, although no military 
force is kept for defending them : their inwility in refifting 
any ferious attack, was obvious in 1782, when the Trench, 
who at former periods had done the company much injury, 
deftroyed, their fettlernents, forts, merchandize, &c. to the 
eftimatcd amount of near 500,0c0 /. 

The capital of the company, it is faid, does not exceed 
¥10,000/. which is divided among a very {mall number of 
proprietors. “he commerce carried on by them is notof 
great extent, as it feldom employs above four or five fhips of 
about 300 tons each. ‘Fhe articles exp ated by them are 
eoarfe dufle cloth or blanketing, guns, piftols, {word blades, 
hatchets, powder and fhot, {pirits, tobacco, brafs kettles, 
buttons, Sth hooks, looking glaff:s, &c.; the imports con- 
fit of large quantities of beaver fxins, and peltry of all 
kinds, bed feathers, quills, catoreum, whalcfins, oil, and a 
few {mailer articles. 

The company is under the management of a governor, 
deputy governor, and a committee of {even members. 

Company, Sierra Leone, was fet on foot in the year 
“y7gt, witb the philanthropic view of introducing civilization 
into Africa. The principal means propoled for eficAing 
this end was the eftablifhment of a fecure faétory for carry- 
ing on an extenfive commercial intercourfe with the juterior; 
put before the arrangements for this purpofe were com- 
pleted, the reception into the fettlement of near 1200 
blacks, who had taken part with Great Britain in the 
American war, and had petitioned the government to be 
removed from Nova Scotia on account of the coldnefs of the 
climate, involved the company in co: fiderable difficulties, 
and gave a new character to the undertaking. ‘Dheir ex- 
pences, from various caufes, became much greater than could 
have been forefeen, amounting in the firft two years and 
ahalf to 111,500/. and were {till further increafed in 1793 
by the war, which at the fame time greatly interrupted their 
trade, and fubjected them to depredations. In OCtober 
3794, the colony was attacked bya French fquadron, and 
allthe moveable property of the company was either carried 
off or deftroyed, every building belonging to them burnt, 
and feveral fhips captured. The company’s lois on this 
occafion has been eftimated at 52,c00/. This calamity, 
combined with their previous expences, fo greatly dimi- 
nifhed the company’s funds, as to lay them under a 
neceflity of contraGing their trade, and reducing confider- 
ably the [cale of their eftablifhment, which had been at all 
times fo limited as fcarcely to afford fufficient means of 
traniaéting the bufinefs and attending to the various wants 
of an infant fettlement. 

In the year 1798 the colony had made confiderable pro- 
grefs;, notwithftanding the many ebitacles to its advance- 
ment. The town confilted of about three hundred houfes, 
with the neceflary public buildings, and had become a place 
of confiderable refort. It was cftimated that from one to 
two hundred natives vifited the fettlement every day, many 
of them coming from a diftance of eighty or a hundred 
miles, for the purpofe of exchanging articles of African 
produce, for Britith manufactures. The total number of 
inhabitants of the colony at this time was about 1200. 

In 1800 the company obtained a charter, creating their 
fettlement an independent colony, and authorizing the 
direStors to frame laws for its government, to appoint a 
governor and council, and to make other arrangements far 
the adminiftration of juXice; a {mall military force was at 


the fame time fent for the defence of thecolony. “he fum 
of 7ooo/. being part of the fum granted by parliament 
for the maintenance of African forts, was paid to the 
company for the eretion ofa fort; 10,000/. was about the 
fame time received from government as a partial indemnifi- 
cation for the expence to which the company had beea 
put in fettling the Nova Scotians; 400c/. was alfo granted 
for the fupport of the civil government of the colony. 
About this time the company agreed to receive in their 
colony the Maroon Indians, and foon after their arrival, 
employed them to quell an infurreétion among the Nova 
Scotians, who had endeavoured to poflcfs themfelves of the 
government. A more ferious attack on the colony was 
afterward made by fome of the native chiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood, which rendered it necefflary to adopt additional 
means of defence. 

The fums fince granted by parliament for defraying the 
charges of the civil ellablifhment of the company, and for 
the ereétion of fortifications, have been as follow: 


For the year 1801 £ 4,000 
1802 10,c00 
1803 I4,C0O 
1804 54,000 
1805 14.000 
1506 18,009 


The trade of the company appears to have been fuc- 
cefsful, fuppofing it to have been burthened only with thofe 
charges which are ftri@ly commercial, and to have been 
exempt from the extraordinary lofics by fire, and the de- 
ftruGtion of the fettlement which it has had to fuftain. 
The abolition of the flave trade will remove fome great 
obftacles to the fuccefs of this laudable undertaking, and 
probably enable it to improve and extend its commercial 
intercourfe with the ratives very confiderably. 

Company, for the Manufacture of Flour, Meal, and 
Bread. During the diftrefs occafioned by the great {carcity 
of corn, in the year 1800, a number of perfons formed 
themfelves into a company, for the purpofe of eitablithing 
in London a manufaory of flour, meal, and bread, to 
be fold out at reafonable prices. ‘hey were incorporated 
by parliament, and empowered to fubferibe a joint capital, 
not exceeding 120,000/, in fhares of 25/7, each; their 
profits being limited to 10 per cent., and the furplus, if 
any, to be at the difpofal of pariiament. They were 
limited to fell only 120,000 facks of flour, or meal in a 
year, to make only 200 facks into bread in a week, and 
to fell not more than 1000 quarters of wheat in any one 
week. The managers of the company were prohibited 
from dealing in cora, flour, or bread, for their own private 
account; and were required to lay before parliament an 
annual ftatement of their receipts and payments, of the 
quantities of grain purchafed, with the prices paid for the 
fame, of the quantitics of grain and flour in itore, of the 
quantities of flour and bread manufa@tured by the company, 
and of the debts and credits of the company, with the 
names of all the members of it, and the number of fharesa 
held by cach, By thefe regulations fufficient publicity is 
given to the concerns of the company to prevent it from 
ever being perverted from the original principle of the 
eftablifhment, and made {ubfervient to fchemes of mono- 
poly or {peculation; and though upon the fcarcity ceafing, 
they difcontinued makmg bread, they have carried on the 
manufacture of flour and meal, and probably contnbuted 


to prevent thefe effential articles from being unneceffarily 
enhanced in price, 


The 
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Whe total quantity of wheat purchafed by the company 
in the year 1806, was 9182 quarters, for which they pard 
g2.655/. 19s.; the quantity of flour manufaétured was 
10,536 facks. "The number of proprietors of the company 
was 330. 

The king by an order in council may diffolve this com- 
pany on fix months previous notice being given. 

Company, Dock. See Dock. 

Company, Dutch Eaft-India, had its rife in the midft of 
the ftruggle which that people had for their liberty ; for the 
Spaniards baving forbid all commerce with them, and fhut 
up all their ports, neceflity infpired fome Zealanders to feek 
a new north-caft paflage to China. 

This enterprize proving unfuccefsful to three feveral 
armaments in 1594, 1595, and 1596, a fecond company was 
formed'under the name of the ‘*‘ Company of remote Parts ;”” 
which, in 1595, took the ordinary route of the Portuguefe 
to the Indies, and returned in two years and a half’s time, 
with little gain, but good hopes. 

This company, and a new one juft eftablithed at Am- 
flerdam, being united, equipped other fleets; and thefe 
occafioned other companies at Amfterdam, Rotterdam, in 


Zealand, &c, infomuch that the ftates foon began to appre- ~ 


hend they might be prejudicial to each other. Under 
this concern they called all the diretors of the feveral 
companies together, who all confented to the union, the 
treaty whereof was confirmed by the flatesin 1602, a very 
remarkable epocha, as being that of the molt folid and 
celebrated eftablifhment of commerce that cver was in the 
world, 

At this time they obtained a charter from the ftates ; 
and prevailed upon that body, by adminiftering to its 
exigencies in the Spanifh war, to grant them the exclufive 
privilege of trading to the fouthern parts of Africa, for a 
fhort term of years. ‘The company’s capital of 6,500,000 
florins (about 541,8332. fterling) was divided into trans- 
ferable fhares, or adfions, as they are called on the con- 
tinent, of 3000 florins (about 250/. fterling each), which 
were all {peedily bought up. The fuperiority of their 
trading capital, together with their greater fkillin commerce 
and navigation, enabled them to underfell all other nations, 
even in the foreign markets of Europe. As they alfo fixed the 
prices of their merchandize to all confumers, their profits 
for fome years were enormous. The annual dividends for 
the 6 years ending in 1610 were as high as 36 per cent.; 
and ina fhort time, the aGtions rofe from 3000 tu 15,000, 
andat one time ftood as high as 24,000 florins, 8 times 
the amount of their prime colt. ‘The charter, firft granted 
in 1602, and fince renewed from time to time, conferred upon 
them, befides the exclufive right of trading to the Katt, 
the fovereignty (under the fuperintendence of the ftates- 
general) of all the territories which they might acquire in 
that part of the world, by purchafe, treaty, or conquett, 
with the full power of appointing their own fervants ; of 
raifing whatever force they might deem neceflary for the 
defence of their territories; and of enacting laws for the 
internal adminiftration of theirdominions. In confequence 
of this charter, the moft extenfive that was ever granted to 
any trading corporation, the company proceeded to arrange 
their eftablifhment, both in Europe and the Eaft Indies, 
Their affairs were under the management of fixty directors, 
divided into feveral chambers; twenty in that of Am{terdam, 
twelve in that of Zealand, fourteen in that of Delft and 
Rotterdam, and a like number in thofe at Sluysand Horn. 
As each grant expired the company was obliged to procure 
a new one, Which it has already done, four times fince the 
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fit; viz. one in 1623, for forty-one years, like the firll ; 
another for twenty-one years, commencing in 1643; and 
a third in 1665, for forty years; a fourth in advance, com- 
mencing in 1698, to end in 1740. ach grant coft the 
company a contiderable fum; that of 1647 coft 1,6c0,000 
guilders,and the two following ones more; that of 1698 was 
comfirmed by a placard of the ftates-general, granted them 
an exclufive privilege, which was prolonged in 1761, for 
thirty years more. The average premium paid for thefe 
renewals was about 270,000 /. fterling, or three millions 
of florins. 

Their faGtories, refidences; &c. in the Eaft Indies, were 
very numerous ; reaching from the Perfian gulf to the coa{t 
of China: the principal was that of Batavia, the centre of 
their commerce: here refided the general, with the ftate 
and fplendor of a fovereign prince ; making war and peace 
with the ealtern kings and emperors at pleafure. They had 
alfo feveral other confiderable fatories on the coaft ot 
China, in Japan, Malacca, Surat, Amboyna, Banda, Siam, 
Moluccas, &c. feveralon the coaft of Coromandel, and at 
Ifpahan, Cape of Good Hope, &c. in all, they numbered 
forty fa€tories, and twenty-five fortreffes. They engrofied 
the whole trade of the fpicery in their own hands, 

At fo early a period as the year 1616, this company had 
no lefs than 45 large veflels engaged in war and trade, with 
10,000 foldiers and failors in their fervice, and 4,000 pieces 
of artillery. However, the flourifhing ftate of their affairs 
was of fhort duration, The mifmanagement and plunder of 
the company’s fervants, and the difputes in which their 
cruelties, avarice, and imprudence involved them with the 
native powers during the 17th century, and the diffenfions 
which arofe among the different chambers of the general 
dire€tion at home, greatly reduced the trade, wealth, and 
power of the inftitution, The expence of the military 
ettablifhment alfo increafed; fo that at the end of the 18th 
century, it amounted to 80 veflels, carrying from 30 to 6o 
guns, and 25,000 men, foldiers included, while the whole 
dominions in Java, and its dependencies, were farmed for 
361,260 dollars. The dire€tors acknowledged that, in 1780, 
their lofs in the war had exceeded ro millions of florins, 
nearly twice the amount of their original capital. In the 
18th century the Oftend Eaft India company excited the 
jealoufy of the Dutch company. In 1721, a law was pafled 
by the ftater, prohibiting their {ubje€ts from failing under the 
Offend colours, upon pain of death: and in 1731, this un- 
fortunate aflociation was diffolved in confequence of repre« 
fentations from the different European {lates interefted in the 
Eaft Indian trade; among which Holland, that is the 
Dutch company, took the lead. Various precautions have 
been ufed to fupport the credit of this company, fome of 
which were oppreflive to the country; neverthelefs, its 
fhares have continued to fall with augmented rapidity. In 
the period from 1605 to 1779, the dividends have varied 
from 75 to 10 per cent.; and in many years no dividend at 
all was iffued. From 1605 to 1610 (both inclufive), 
the dividend was, at an average, 36 percent. From 1610 
to 1648, the average was only 21; and from 1771 to 1750, 
it was no more than 124 percent. The price of the aétions, 
which had at firft rifen to 500, and even 800 per cent. of 
the prime colt, fell, in the period from 1770 to 17580, to 
about 340 per cent., and during that time continued re- 
gularly to fall. he laft dividend this once flourifhing com- 
pany made to their proprietors was in the year 17907 but 
it was not paid till 1790, as their commerce, which had been 
rapidly declining for the laft 30 years, was entirely fuf- 
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Company, Dutch Wefl India, was eftablifhed in 1621, with 
an exclufive privilege to trade twenty-four years along the 
coalts of Africa, between the tropic of Cancer and Cape of 
Good Hope; and in America, from the fouth point of 
Newfoundland, through the {traits of Magellan, that of Le 
Maire, or others, to the ftraits of Anian, both in the north 
and fouth Sea. 

Befides thefe commercial privileges, the flates conferred 
vpon the corporation the right of governing and defending 
any new colonies which it might acquire; and made it a 
prefent of feveral large veffels, well manned. They reta:ned 
to themfelves, however, the nomination of the company’s 
governor-generel abroad. The original capital of this aflo- 
ciation amounted to 72,000 florins, in transferable fhares, or 
ations, of 60co flcrins each. ; 

The 74 directors were divided into five chambers (as in 
the Eat India company), out of which, eighteen, with a 
deputy appointed by the ftates, were chofen for the general 
direGtion of affairs. In 1647, the company renewed its 
grant for twenty-five years; but it was fcarce able to hold 
out the term, on account of its great loffes and expences in 
teking the bay of Todos los Santos, Fernambuc, and the 
greatelt part of Brafil, from the Portuguefe. The weaknefs 
of this company, which had feveral times in vain attempted 
to be joined to that of the Eaft Indies, occafioned its diffo- 
lution at the expiration of its grant. ; 

In 1674, a new company, compofed of the ancient pro- 
prictors and their creditors, was fettled in the fame rights 
and eftablifhment with the former. It-was to undertake the 
burden of the old company’s debt, amounting to fix mil- 
lions, but reduced to 30 per cent.; and was to accredit in 
its books the proprietors of the old company’s flock, at the 
rate of 15 percent. The creditors, on their part, were to 
advance an addition of § per cent. on their loans; and the 
ftockholders were to advance 4 per cent. on their fhares. 
The new capital, thus fcraped together, amounted only to 

30,000 florins. ‘The exclufive commerce of the company 
was limited to a certain part of the African coalt, befides 
the conquefts they fhould make; and its principal eftablith- 
ments were at Cape Verd, on the Gold Coalt, at Tobago, 
Curaffoa, &c. in America. The reit of the trade monopo- 
lized by the former company was now thrown open to all 
the fubjects of the republic. In 1730, when the charter 
was renewed, the African flave-trade was made free, on con- 
dition of a certain laftage being paid to the company ; and 
in 1734, the whole African trace was laid open upon the 
fame terms. As the uniced privileges of the company were 
not fufficient to counte:balance the various diladvantages 
under which all frefh inftitutions labour, they obtained, in 
3682, the exclufive. management of the colony of Surinam, 
for the trifling fum of 260,000 florins paid to the ftates-ye- 
neral. This grant was accompanied by certain conditions, 
framed with the manifeft view of preventing the abufes com- 
mon to trading corporations. Under thefe reftrictions, the 
company was not able to defray the expence of the original 
purchafe-money paid for the charter; and, therefore, in the 
next year, oue-third {hare was fold tothe city of Amfter- 
dam, and another to the rich family of Somimelfdyk, referv- 
ing the remaining -third to themfelves. ‘Thefe three co- 
proprietors have fince continued to form a fociety or part- 
nerfhip, under the name of the ‘* Surinam Company,” 
reswiated by the charter originally granted to the Weft 
India company. Except in the government of Surinam, 
this affociation hes had no conneétion with the Weit India 
company, which, of courfe, continued to furnifh negroes to 
the fettlement, in its capacity of African company, until 
the year 1730. 
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The progrefs of the dividends and prices of We India 
ftock will enable us to judge concerning the profperity, not 
only of the Surinam fociety, but alfo of the concerns of the 
Weit India company. The average dividend in ten years, 
ending 1690, was 2% per cent.; and from 1773 to 1779 in- 
clufive, nothing at all was divided. The ations have never 
been at par; their price has varied from 923 to 15 per cent. 
fince the year 1723. The average price during ten years, 
ending 1732, was about 813 percent. During ten years, 
ending 1779, it had fallen to 32¢ per cent. The fettle- 
ments of Effequibo and Demerary have been always under 
the charter of the Weft India company, as well as Surinam, 
and governed in the fame manner, Berbice, though within 
the company’s charter, owed its origin to the {peculations 
of the family of Van Peere; and all the cultivated part of 
the colony belonged to them. In 1678 they obtained a 
perpetual grant of it from the company, which was con- 
firmed in 1703 ; and when the French attacked it in 1712, 
the colony bought them off with a confiderable compofition. 
The money was paid by their great mercantile houfes, and 
one fourth of it by the Van Feeres, who thus transferred 
three-fourth fhares of the colony to the other merchants as 
co-proprietors; and the four houfes together formed a co- 
partnery or company at Berbice, adminiltered exactly in the 
fame manner with the Surinam fociety. The proprietary 
governments of North America differed from the company 
adminiftrations of Guiana in many important particulars. 
They were the confequence of large and theughtlefs grants, 
made by the court to favourites, of wafte and uninhabited 
lands. As the Britifh colonies were fubfervient to the le- 
giflature of the mother-country, the Dutch colonies owed 
the fame allegiance, net to the ftates-general, but to the 
proprictors. ‘The ill fuccefs of the Weft India company 
furnifhes an ufeful example of the manifold evils of company 
government. This company mutt of late have been annihi+ 
lated by the capture of all their fettlements. 

Company, Dutch North, has no exclufive privileze; the - 
advantage of its patent being of another kind, and very 
confiderable. 

There are alfo, in Holiasd, companies for the Baltic fea, 
the fifhery of Nova Zembla, Davis’s Streights, and Green- 
land: yet none of their fifheries are interdi€ied to private 
traders; all the difference between thefe and the companies 
confifting in this, that the former may not go afhore to cut 
their fifh in pieces, and meit their lard: but muft bring their 
luggage to Holland. 

Company, Dutch Levant. In ftri€inefs, there is no Le- 
vant company in Hol.and: but the commerce of the private 
traders is fo confiderable, that the ftate has taken the regu- 
lation thereof on itfelf. 

To this end, they have eftablifhed a chamber of dire&tion 
at Amiterdam, compoled of tix deputies, and a regilter ; 
who, under the burgomafters, take care of every thing re- 
lating to the commerce of the Mediterranean; efpecially 
that of Smyrna and Conftantinople. 

This company names the confuls, appoints the number and 
ftrenzth of convoys, terminates differences among the traders, 
and has alfo a right, on occafion, to add new regulations to 
the old ones; though thofe be of no force, till confirmed by 
the ftates. general. 

Company, Lrench Eaft India, was eftablifhed in 1664, 
with an exclufive privilere to trade for fifty years in all the 
feas of the Eaft Indies and South Sea; no adventurer to be 
admitted without a thoufand livres in ftock; and foreigners, 
who have twenty thoufand livres in flock, to, be reputed 
régnicoles. 

The patent grants them the ifland of Madagafcar; and 
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the king to be at one fifth of the expence of the three firft 
armaments, without intereft; the principal to be refunded 
in ten years; or, if the company finds it lofes on the whole, 
the lofs to fall on the king’s fide. 

\The capital fund of the company, which was mottly fur- 
nifhed by the king, was {even or eight millions of livres, but 
was to have been fifteen millions. 

In effet, thouzh no means were wanting to fupport the 
company, yet it ftill drooped, and ftill ftruggled; tll, hav- 
ing fubfifted ten years without any change in its form, and 
being no lorger able to difcharge its engagements, there 
were new regulations concerted, but to little purpofe. At 
length, things not being difpofed for a new Eat India 
company, nor much good to be expected from the old one, 
in 1708, the miniltry allowed the directors to treat with the 
rich traders of St. Malo, and refign to them their privilege 
under certain conditions. In the hands of thefe lait, the 
company began to fourifh, 

Its chief fatory was at Pondicherry, on the coaft of Co- 
romandel; this was the refidence of the direCtor-general ; 
the other faGtories were inconfiderabie. The merchandizes 
which the company brought into France were, filks, cottons, 
{pices, coffee, rice, falt-petre; feveral kinds of gums and 
drugs, wood, wax, printed calicoes, muflins, &c. The 
trade was laid open in 1769, which foon reduced the com- 
pany to a fet of mere holders of the government funds. A 
new company was eftablifhed in 1785 with the privilege of 
an extenfive trade to all parts of the Eaft Indies, except the 
Ifle of France and its dependencies. ‘This exception muft 
have prevented the company from fucceeding; but the ex- 
periment had fcarcely been made when the trade was again 
Jaid open by the national aff:mbly in 1790. As for the 
other French companies, fuch has been the ftate of the 
country, they are all, we prefume, extinét; and it is need- 
lefs to give any account of them. Such were the Prench 
Weft India company, eftablifhed in 1664, and poflcfling by 
their charter the property and feigniority of Canada, Aca- 
dia, the Antilles ifland, the ifle of Cayenne, and the Terra 
Firma of America, from the river of the Amazons to that 
of Oroonoko; with an exclufive privilege for the commerce 
of thefe places, as alfo of Senegal, and the coafts of Guinea, 
for 40 years, on condition of paying half the duties; but 
in 1674 the grant was revoked, partly on account of the 
poverty of the company, and partly becavfe it had anfwered 
the purpofe of its eftablifhment by recovering the commerce 
of the Weft Indies from the Dutch:—the French Miffiffippi 
company, firlt eftablifhed in 1684, in favour of the chevalier 
de la Salle, who failed in fearch of the Miffiffippi, but mif- 
carried with his colony, and came to.an untimely death. 
He was fucceeded by M. Hiberville. who found the Mif- 
fiffippi and fettled a colony there; but this adventurer 
being poifoned, M. Crozat obtained in 1712 the fole pri- 
vilege of trading to the French territories called Louifiana, 
granted to him for 15 years:—Company of the Weft, formed 
in 1717, when M. Crozat furrendered his grant before men- 
tioned; and obtaining befides every thing granted to the 
former company the commerce of beaver, enjoyed by the 
Canada company from the year 1706, but expiring in 1717: 
—ZIndia company, formed by a junction of the former com- 
pany with that of Canada and with that of Senegal in 1718, 
and alfo by an union with the Ealt India company, and 
with thofe of China and St. Domingo, with the two firl 
in 1719, and with the third in 1720;—the Baffion company, 
arifing from the affociation of two merchants of Marteilles 
in the 15th century for fifhing of coral in the gulf of Stora- 
Courcoury on the coaft of Barbary, onthe frontiers of Al- 
giers and Tunis; fo called from a fmall fort called the 


‘¢ Baftion of France; built in 1561, but it funk in 1633 ;— 
and feyeral other companies, which either fell of themfclves, 
or upon the expiration of their grants, and which it is there- 
fore needlefs to mention. 

Company, Danifh North, was eftablifhed at Covenhagen 
in 1647. Its eftablifhments are very confiderable in Nos- 
way; befiles which, it fends veffels to Waranger, whence 
they convey their merchandizes by land into the Danith 
Lapland; and by fledzes drawn by rein-deer into the Muf- 
covite Lapland. It alfo fends others for Borandai and Si- 
beria; where its azent takes them up, and conveys them, 
in like manner, on fledges, to Panigorod, the capital of this 
part of the Mufcovite empire. 

The commodities it fends thither are rix-dollars, tobacco, 
and linens; it returns nothing but furs and flcins. 

Company, Dani/h Iceland, eltablifhed in the fame year 
with the North Company, its chief factory is at Kirkebar, 
a large town in that ifland. 

Company, Danifh Eft India, efablifhed in the year 
1616, and invelted not only with the exclufive privilege of 
trading to the Eaft, but with the powers of civil and mihtary 
adminiftration; their chief factory was at Tranguebar. In 
1634 this corporation was diffolved, and another, with fimilar 
privileges, fubltituted in its place. This alfo rapidly declined ; 
and in 1686, a third inftitution was tried for the fame pur- 
poles; but this too failed in about 23 years; and the pro- 
je&t was tried for the fourth time in 1732.. The new com. 
pany was provided with ample privileges and powers; and the 
poffeffion of thefe preferved its exiftence, and increafed the 
Frofits of the ftock-holder, at the expence of the country, 
and of the Indian fettlements. In 1772 the charter ex- 
pired, and was renewed under reftri¢tions which proved 
ruinous to the profperity of the company. In 1777, the 
king purchafed the rights of the company, and the private 
trade began to flourifh. When the charter was renewed in 
1792 for 20 years, the private trade was rendered {till more 
free; all Danifh fubjeGts, and all foreiyners were permitted 
to trade with the Indian fettlements, upon receiving pafs- 
ports, either from Copenhagen or the Afiatic feats of go- 
vernment, and upon condition of returning with the cargoes 
to Copenhagen. 

Comeany, Levant, of the Genoefe, eftablifhed in 166.4, 
and confirmed by the Porte; notwithitanding the oppofition 
of the French. From 1670 this company has languifhed 
and funk, 

For a more particular account of the rife and progrefs of 
mott of the above mentioned and other companies, fee ‘ An- 
derfon’s Hift. of Commerce.’’ 1 

Company, New River. This corporation eonfilts of a 
governor, deputv governor, treafurer, and twenty-fix di- 
rectors, who hold a weekly board for appointing officers, 
granting leafes, and redrefling grievances. The projeGor 
of this canal for bringing water to London, with the af- 
filtance of king James I. and the corporation of London, 
is f{uppofed to have expended 50,000/. upon it: the profits, 
which are divided into feventy-two fhares, for the firft thirty 
years admitted of little more than five pounds to éach fhare; 
but their value is much increafed, and its original fhares of 
1oo/. are now eftimated at upwards of twelve thoufand 
pounds each. 

Company, in French compagnie. A certain number of 
people of war under the infpection and command of a chief 
called captain. ‘The number, however, is never fixed, but 
varies. In the guards, as in the artillery, acompany con- 
fits of 120 men. Inthe Auftrian fervice a company con- 
fifts of 200 men. A compagnie d’ordonnance was originally 
compofed of fifteen companies of gens d’armes of a hundred 
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Fommes d'armes cach. In former times the word en/cigne de- 
noted the company of infantry, and the word cornette the 
company of cavalry. A company feldom confifts of fewer 
than so men. It generally has three or four ferjeants, 
three or four corporals, and two drums. 

Company, Artillery. See ARTILLERY. 

Company of Muficians, in the city of Weftminfter. 
See CHARTER. 

Company, in Sea Language, denotes the whole crew of 
a hip, including her officers. 

Company of Ships, is ufed for a fleet of merchant veffels, 
who make a kind of charter-party among themfelves; 
whereby, under feveral claufes and conditions tending to 
their common fafety, they engage not to quit one an- 
other, but to defend each other reciprocally, during their 
voyage. s 

Thefe affociates, in the Mediterranean, are called con- 
ferves. The chief conditions of the charter-party are, 
that fuch ard fuch fhall be owned admiral, vice admiral, 
and rear-admiral; and thofe that bear no guns, fhall pay fo 
much percent, of their cargo, for the expences of the ad- 
miral; that fuch and iuch fignals fhall be obferved ; that if 
they be attacked, the damages fhall be reimburfed by the 
company in general, &c. : 

Company, Rule of, or Fellow/fhip, in Arithmetic, is a 
rule whereby we difcover or afcertain the fhare of the pro- 
fits, or lofles, belonging to the feveral partners, or aflo- 
ciates, in any, enterprize, in proportion to the ftock each 
contributed thereto, and the time that ftock was in bank. 
See FELLowsuP. 

COMPARATES, Comparara, in Logic, the t2rms 
or fubjeGs of a comparifon; or the two things compared to 
each other. 

COMPARATIONE—Pundum ex 
See Puncrum. 

COMPARATIONIS Homogeneum. 
NEUM. 

COMPARATIVE Anatomy. See Anatomy. . 

Comparative Degree, in Grammar, is au inflexion be- 
tween pofitive and fuperlative degrees; whofe effect is, to 
fet a thine above or beneath the level of another. 

The Latins expreffed their comparative degree by a parti- 
cular termination of their adjeCtives, and particles ; wherein 
they are followed by the Englith, though by few others of 
the modern languages. 

The French form molt of their comparatives by adding 
the particles plus, moins, and aufi; the Italians, by piu, 
meno, &c. as the thing is to be raifed, lowered, or equailed 
to another. ; 

COMPARE, Vat v1, -in Geography, an ifland in the 
Jonian fea, anctently called Ithaca, noted for having been 
the country and kingdom of Ulyffes. 

COMPARISON, the relation of two perfonsor things, 
confidered es oppofed, or fet againft each other, in order to 
find wherein they agree or differ ; or wherein one has the 
advantage of the other. 

Comparison of Ideas, an a& of the mind, whereby it 
compares its ideas one with another, in refpe& of extent, 
degree, time, place, or any other circumftances. This ope- 
ration of the mind is the ground of relations. 

Brutes feem not to have this faculty in any great degree : 
they-have, probably, feveral ideas diftin& enough ; but can- 
not compare them tarther than as to fome fentible circum- 
flances an: exed to the objects themlelves: the power of com- 
panng general ideas, which we obferve in men, they have 
not, as we may probably conjeture. 

Comparison, in Rheforic, is a figure, or rather place, in 
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{peech, whereby two things are confidered with regard te 
fome third, which is common to them both. 

Thus, Cicer. Topic. ‘¢ Catoni licnit fequi bellum civile, 
igitur et Ciceroni licebit.”? ‘It was allowed Cato to 
engage in the civil wars, therefore it may be allowed 
Cicero:”? where, to engage in the civil wars iscommon to 
both. : 

There are three kinds of comparifon ; the firft a majo: i, 
i.e. from the major to the minor; as that of Cicero againit 
Anthony,  ‘ Quid feceris domi tue, cum alien tam fis in- 
folens??? Or that of Terence, “ Quem feret, fi parentem non 
fert fuum?’? From the fame place, Ovid endeavours to ap- 
peafe Cefar. 

“ Cur ego poffe negem leniri Czfaris iram 
Cum videam mites hoftibus effe Deos?”” 


The fecond, @ minori, i. e. from the minor to the major.: 
thus Cicero, ‘* Majoris noftri fepe mercatoribus, ac navicu- 
latoribus injuriofius tra€tatis, bella gefferunt ; vos tot civium 
Romanorum millibus uno nuntio atque uno tempore necatis, 
quo tandem animo effe debetis ?” 

The third @ pari ; as when we contend, that what obtains 
in one thing, ought to obtain in another of the fame kind: 
“© Tt was a jaw that he who killed his father fhould be fewed 
up in a fack, ‘and thrown into a river; therefore, he who 
Kkilleth his mother deferves the fame punifhment.” 


“ Capto tuam, pudet heu, fed capto, Maxime, cenam : 
Tu capis alterius ; jam fumus ergo pares. 
Mane falutatum venio, tu diceris efle, 
Ante falutatum: jam fumus ergo pares,” &c. 
Mart. lib, ii. 


COMPARTIMENT, or Compartment, a defign com- 
pofed of feveral different figures, difpofed with fymmetry, 
to adorn a parterre, a cieling, pannel of joinery, or the 
lke. 

The term of compartiment is alfo ufed in painting. The 
Turkifh and Moorifh paintings are only compartiments ; the 
fine bindings of books are in compartiments, &c. 

COMPARTITION, in Architedure, the ufeful and 
graceful diftribution of the whole ground plot of an edifice, 
into rooms of office, and of reception, or entertainment. 
Compartition makes one of the great divifions of the art of 
building. 

COMPARTMENTS, in Gardening, are beds, plate, 
borders, and walks, Jaid out according to the form of the 
ground, and depend more on a good fancy, than on any fet 
of rules, for their conftru€tion. hey are alfo fometimes 
merely diverfities or knots of flower-gardens or parterres, of 
which there is an infinite variety, according to the fancy of 
the defigner. Plain compartments are pieces of ground di- 
vided into equal fquares and flower-beds, marked out b 
lines, and‘made of regularly equal length and breadth, 
Some allow to thefe fquares borders of two feet broad, if the 
plot of ground be {mall, andif larger of three feet, and edge 
the borders with box, or with upright hardy thyme; the 
alleys up between are to be laid with fand or gravel, and 
kept clean weeded. 

ComparTMENTOftiles, is an arrangement of white and red 
tiles varnifhed, forthe decoration of the covering of a roof. 

ComparTMENT, alley of. See AtLey. 

CompakTMenrT, in Heraldry, is the term for a partition in 
coat armour, when the arms of feveral families are borne by 
one, either on account of intermarriages or otherwife. 

COMPASS, the Mariner’s or Nautical. A period of 
about 500 years is now elapfed, fince an admirable property 
of a natural production was either difcovered by, or wig 
/ luced 
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duced among, the nations of Europe. To the fimple ap- 
plication of this remarkable property, mankind is indebted 
principally for the difcovery of a new continent nearly equal 
to the old one, for an extenfive commerce between the molt 
diffant nations, and for an accurate knowledge of the fhape 
and fize of the world we inhabit. The magnet or /oadffone 
is the natural production, and its direétive property forms 
the active part of that wonderful guide, the mariner’s com- 
pajs, or as it is more commonly called, fimply the com- 
pas, probably from its moving in a circle, or from its 
compailing the whole horizon. Whatever relates to the 
hiflory, the conftruétion, the ufe, and the defects, of this 
fingular machine, is rendered extremely important by the 
curiofity, the interefts, the fecurity, and the wants of the 
humana fpecies. 

The time when the attraCtive property of the magnet was 
firt difcovered, is by no means known. The opinions are 
various, but they are not eftablifhed upon hiftorical docu- 
ments of fufficient accuracy and authenticity. Certain how- 
ever it is, that mankind was acquainted with it at a very 
early period. Father Kircher, in his work, De Magnete, 
1, i. cap: v., endeavours to prove that the Hebrews were ac- 
quainted with the magnet’s fingular property of attracting 
iron; and from Plutarch it appears, that the Egyptians 
were not ignorant of it. Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, 
Empedocles, Democritus, Leucippus, Epicurus, and feveral 
other ancient philofophers, knew and admired this wonder+ 
ful property of the magnet. Thales and Anaxagoras were 
fo ftruck with it, as to imagine that the magnet had a foul; 
and Plato faid that the caufe of its attraction was divine. 
Ariftotle, Theophraftus, Diofcorides, Galen, and others, 
were likewife acquainted with this property of the magnet. 
But its dire€tive property (viz. that property by which, if 
placed upon a piece of cork, or wood, &c. to {wim on the 
furface of water, or if it be fufpended by a very flexible 
thread, fo as to have fufficient freedom of motion, it will 
conttantly place itfelf in a certain fituation with refpeét to 
the cardinal points of the world) does not appear to have 
been known to the ancients; and though the time of the 
difcovery of this property is of a much more recent date, 
yet this too is involved in much doubt and obfcurity. It 
feems, however, that the ufe of this property, or (what 
amounts to the fame thing) the ufe of the magnetic needle, 
was not known in Europe before the thirteenth century. 
The honour of its difcovery has been much contefted. The 
Spanifh Jefuit Pineda, and Kircher, affirm that Solomon 
knew the ufe of the compafs, and that his fubjeéts actually 
ufed it in their navigations. Plautus in Mercatore, a v. 
{cene ii., has the following remarkable paflage, Huc /ecundus 
ventus eff, cape modo vorforiam. Now {ome authors are of 
opinion, that by the word vorforiam or verforiam, 1s meant 
the mariner’s compafs; but fome learned critics affirm that 
verforiam or verforium, meant a particular rope. And Dr. 
Lorimer is inclined to believe that it only meant the helm. 

By the confent of moft writers, it feems that a certain 
Flavio, or Johs, de Gioja, or Giova, or Gira, a Neapolitan, 
who lived in the 13th century, has the bett title to the dif- 
covery. Flavius Blond affirms that about the year 1302, 
the above-mentioned John de Gioja, a noble citizen of Amal- 
phi, a town of Principato, in the kingdom of Naples, firft 
difcovered the mariner’s compaf{s;.and he quotes the follow- 
ing verfe from Antony of Palermo, recorded by the Neapo- 
litan hiftorians, viz. 


’ Primo dedit nautis ufum magnetis Amalphi. 


The arms of the territory of Principato have, it appears, 
éver fince been a mariner’s compafs. See Collinas, et Frome 


bellus de acus magnetite inventore, Ink, Acad. Bonon. tom. 
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Dr. Gilbert, an Englifh writer of the 16th century, ia 
his book De Magnete, affirms that Paulus Venetus (the Ve- 
netian Marco Paulo) brought the invention of the compafs 
to Italy inthe year 1260; having learned it of the Chinefe. 
But this cannot be true; for Marco Paulo did not fet out 
for China before the year 1269, ror did-he return before the 
year 1295 (fee Purchas’s Pilgrim, vol, iii.) ; whereas the 
directive property of the magnet, and the communication of 
that property to ftee!l, was known in Europe before that 
time; though in all probability it was not ufed in navigation 
till fome time after, which may very reafonably be attributed 
to the clumfy mode of fufpending the magnetic needle, 
which muft at firft have been pra@tifed. Ludi Vertoman- 
nus afferts, that when he was in the Eaft Indies, abcut the 
year 1500, he faw a pilot dire& his courfe by a magnetic 
needle, fattened and formed like thofe now in ule. And 
Mr. Barlow, in his Navigator’s Supply, anno 1597, relates, 
that in a perfonal conference with two Eaft Indians, they 
affirmed that, inftead of our compafs, they ufed a magactic 
necdle of about fix inches in Tength, fufpended upon a pin in 
a dith of white China earth filled with water, im the bottom 
of which there were marked two crofs lines to indicate the 
principal winds; the reft of the divilions being left to the 
fkill of their pilots. But thefe two la!t obfervations, being 
of a date much pofterior to the ufe of the magnetic needle 
in Europe, conclude nothing with refpe& to its original 
difcovery ; fince the ufe of that magnetic property might 
have been introduced into Afia by fome European. 

P. Duhalde, in his “* General Hiftory of China,”’ vol. i. jn 
the annals of the Chinefe monarchy, fpeaking of the empe- 
ror Hoangti, when he gave battle to Tchi Yeou, fays,.** He 
perceiving that thick fogs faved the enemy from his pur- 
fuit, and that the foldiers rambled out. of the way, and loft 
the courfe of the wind, made a carr, which fhewed them 
the four cardinal points. By this method he overtook Tchi 
Yeou, made him prifoner, and put him to death. Some fay 
there were engraven in this carr, on a plate, the characters of 
a rat and a horfe, and underneath was placed a needle to 
determine the four parts of the world. This would amcunt 
to the ufe of the compafs, or fomething very near it, being 
of great antiquity and well attefted.”” And in another part 
of the fame book, {peaking of certain ambafladors, he fays, 
*¢ After they had their audience of leave in order to return 
to their own country, Tcheou Kong gave them an initru- 
ment, which on one fide pointed towards the north, and: on 
the oppofite fide towards the fouth, to direct them better on 
their way home, than they had been: directed in coming to 
China. This inftrument was called Tchi Nan, which is the 
fame name as the Chinefe now call the fea-compafs by : 
this has given occafion to think that Tcheou Kong was the 
inventor of the compafs.’? This happened in the 22d cycle, 
above 1040 before Chrift. Renaudot adduces ftrong rea- 
fons again{t the knowledge of the mariner’s compais among 
the ancient people of China, and of Arabia. See Kirchery 
De Magnete, lib. i. cap. v. 

In the works of Claude Fauchet, entitled, Recueil de 
Porigine de la Langue et Poefie Francois, fol. 555, there isa 
quotation from an old French poem, called /a Bible Guiot, 
in which the mariner’s compafs is evidently mentioned. 
This fame paflage is likewife quoted by Mufchenbroeck, in 
his Difertatio de Magnete. The paflage in which the com- 
pafs is mentioned forms part of the abovementioned poem, 
contained in a curious quarto manufcript of the 13th cen- 
tury, on vellum, belonging to the royal library at Paris, 


which was never publithed, The poem entitled /a Bible 
Guiots 
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Gutct, forms the fir article of the volumes the author of 
which. viz. Guivt de Provins; as mentioned in the poem it- 
felf, was at the court of the emperor Frederic Barbarofla, 
heid at Mentz in the year rrSr, when the emperor’s two 
fons were knighted. See Chron. Abbot. Ufperg. p. 311. 
Here follows this remarkable paflage in its antiquated 
language, to which ts fubjoined a literal tranflation made by 
a native of Provence. 
Extrad from la Bible Guict. 

Tcelle eftoile ne fe muet, 

Une arts font qui mentir ne puet, 

Par Ja virtu de la manete 

Une piere laide et brunete, 

Ou il fers volenters fe joint. 

Ont regardent lor droit point 

Puez c’une aguile lont touchie, 

Et en un feftu lont fifhie, 

En longue la mette fens plus, 

Et il feftui Ja tient defus ; 

Puis fe torne la point toute 

Contre leftoile fans doute, 

Quant i] nuis eft tenebre et brune 

Con ne voit eftoile ne lune, 

Lor font a laguille alumer; 

Puiz ne puent ils afforer, 

Contre leftoile vers le pointe ; 

Par ce font il mariner coiute, 

De la droite voie tenir ; 

C’elt uns ars qui ne puet mentir. 


Literal Tranflation of the preceding. 


This fame (the pole) ftar does not move, (and) 

They (the mariners) have an art which cannot deceive, 

By the virtue of the magnet 

An ugly brownifh flone 

To which iron adheres of its own accord. 

Then they look for the right point, 

And when they have touched a needle (or it) 

And fixed it on a bit of ftraw 

Lengthwife in the middle, without more, 

And the ftraw keeps it above ; 

Then the point turns juft 

Againft the flar undoubtedly, 

When the night is dark and gloomy, 

That you can fee neither {tar nor moon, 

Then they bring a light to the needle ; 

Can they not then affure themfelves 

OF the fituation of the ftar towards the point (of the 
needle ?) 

By this the mariner is enabled 

‘To keep the proper courfe ; 

This an art which cannot deceive. 


Francis Cabeus, a jefuit of Ferrara, fays, that the firft 
thing he knows profeffedly written refpeGting the direétive 
property of the magnet, was an epiftle of Petrus Peregrinus 
Gallus, about the latter end of the 13th century. A few 
years after, this epiftle was difguifed by one John Tafnier, 
who publifhed it in his own name, under the title of Opu/- 
culum perpetua memoria digniffimum de natura et effectibus 
maguetis. Some years ago, Mr, Sencbier of Geneva ient 
the following memorandum concerning this letter to Dr. 
Lorimer in London. 

“© Epiftola Petri Peregrini de Marcourt, 


Ad Sigerium de Foucancourt, Militem. 
De Magnete.” 


“ The work contains a defcription of that ftone, the 
means of finding the poles, its property of attracting irom, 
and proves that the part of the magnet which is turned to 
the north, attraéts that which is turned tothe fouth. Ic 
then teaches the manner of employing the magnet in aftro- 
nomy, and of playing tricks like thofe of Comus. It de- 
ferves to be remarked, that the author knew not that the 
magnet could be employed in navigation; for though he 
frequently {peaks de flella nautica, he never fpeaks of the 
ufe that might be made of the magnetic needle in fea voyages. 
Vide Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, fol. 11. P. F400. Cata- 
logue of the manufcripts in the library of Geneva, by Se- 
nebier, p. 207.” 

Amongit the manufcripts of the univerfity of Leyden, 
there is a volume containing feveral {cientific traéts, one of 
which is a Latin letter of Peter Adfiger, on the properties 
of the magnet. It is, in faét, a little methodical treatife, 
divided into two parts, the firft of which is fubdivided into 
ten, and the fecond into three chapters. This letter, which 
feems intended for the inftruétion of fome particular friend, 
is dated in the year 1269. A few years ago, Mr, Cavallo 
obtained an exa@ copy of this curious letter, of which he 
inferted very ample extraéts, both in the original Latin 
and in Enghifh, in the fupplement to the fecond and third 
editions of his treatife on magnetifin, from which it appears 
that the writer, at that early time, was acquainted with all 
the principal properties of the magnet. The following is 
the tranflation of the moft remarkable part of the above= 
mentioned letter, which defcribes the compafs, and men- 


' tions the declination of the magnetic needle. 


«Part Il. Chap. 2. On the conftrudion of a better ine 


Srrument to anfwer the fame purpofe, viz. to find out the Axis 


muth of the Sun, the Moon, or any Star upon ihe Horizon. 

‘¢ Ta the prefent chapter, you will be informed of the 
conftruction of another inftrument of more certain effect: 
A veflel muft be made of wood, copper, or any other ma+ 
terial, and let it be turned like a box of {mall depth, and 
competently wide. Let a cover of fome tranfparent fub= 
ftance, as glafs or cryital, be adapted to it; and if the 
whole were made of fome tranfparent matter, it would be 
ftill better. A flender axis of copper or filver muft be 
adapted to the middle of this veflel, applying its extremities 
to the upper and lower parts of the box, viz. to the cover 
and to the box; the axis, however, muft not be fo firmly 
faltened, as not to be capable of moving very freely. Two 
holes muit be perforated in the middle of the axis, at right 
angles to each other, and an iron ftyle, like a needle, mult 
pals through one of thofe holes, whilit another ityle of fil- 
ver or copper pafles through the other hole in a direétion 
crofling the ironone. ‘The cover mutt firlt be divided into 
four parts, and each of thefe into ninety parts, agreeably 
to the inftru€tions given concerning the other inftrument in 
the preceding chapter, and upon it mark the north and the 
fouth, the eaft and the weft, points ; and let aruler of fome 
tranfparent fubftance, with fights on its extremities, be 
adapted to it. Then place whichever part of the magnet 
you pleafe, viz. the north or the fouth, near the glafs, un- 
til the needle be moved towards the faid magnet, and acs 
quires the virtue from it; after which, the magnet being 
removed, the extremity of the needle will turn itfelf towards 
the pole. This being done, turn the box until one extre- 
mity of the needle remains direGed towards the north part 
of the inftrument, or the north part of the heaven; then 
turn the ruler towards the fun in the day time, and towards 
the ftars in the night time, after the manner mentioned in 
the preceding chapter. By means of this inftrument, you 
may dire&t your courfe towards cities, and iflands, ee 

other 
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other parts of the world, either on land or at fea, provided 
you areacquainted with the longitudes and latitudes of thofe 
places; for, if the town or ifland to which I intend to go 
is in a lower latitude than the place in’ which I am, I fhall 
go ftraight before me, towards that end of the ruler which 
3s direG@ed to the fun or ftar; but if the latitude of the 
place be greater, I fhall proceed in the oppofite way, viz. 
in the direétion of the other extremity of the ruler. Ob- 
ferve, that the fouth part of the ncedle, which is to be 
ufed as a guide, muft be made to decline towards the welt 
by one point ; and this muft be done by the declination of 
the north part towards the eaft, becaufe the fouth part of 
the inftrument is deftitute of divifions.”” 

«‘ Take notice that the magnet, as well as the needle 
that has been touched by it, does not point exaéily to the 
poles, but that part of it which is reckoned to point to the 
fouth, declines a little to the weft ; and that part which 
looks towards the north, inclines as much to the eaft. The 
exact quantity of this declination L have found, after nu- 
merous experiments, to be five degrees. However, this 
declination is no obftacle to our guidance, becaufe we make 
the needle itfelf decline from the true fouth by nearly one 
point and a half towards the weft.” 

To this letter, Mr. Cavallo, in his treatife, fubjoins the 
following obfervation. ‘ It appears that the fufpenfion of 
the needle in the above defcription, is a very clumfy one; 
and that the beautiful fufpenfion by a cap upon a pin, which 
is now univerfally ufed, was unknown to the author. It is 
likely, therefore, that for want of this fufpenfion, the 
needles at that time not moving fufficientiy eafy, were not 
aCtually ufed in navigation, at lealt in Europe, though the 
fufpenfion by means of acap upon a pin, feems not to have 
remained long unknown after the date of this letter.” 

Sir G. Wheeler fays, that he had feen a book of altro- 
nomy older than the year 1502, which mentions the ufe of 
the needle in aflronomy, but not ia navigation. 

Gafleadus adduces, as an argument of the French hav- 
ing been the inventors of the mariner’s compafs, that the 
north point of it is always marked with a flower-de-luce. 
Lib. x. Diog. Laert. t. 1. p. 139, As for Goropius’s pre- 
tence, that the compafs muft have been invented by the 
Danes, Dutch, or Germans, becazufe the 32 points on it 
are written and pronounced in the Dutch, or Teutonic lan- 
guage, it is harely deferving of a reply. Dr. Wallis attri- 
bates it to the Englith, forno other reafon, but for its being 
called compafs. Vincentius Bellaucenfis, and Albertus 
Magnus, who lived about the year 1245, allo Lavinius 
Lemnilis, make mention of the diregtion of the poles of 
the magnet, as from a traét de Lapidibus, which had been 
attributed to Ariftotle; but 1s, with more probability, fup- 
pofed to have been written by fome Arabian author, not 
Jong before their own time. This tract has been fiace 
loft. 

Notwithfanding the foregoing remarks, it is fill very 
donbtful whether the ufe of the c:mpafs in navigation, or 
even the dire€tive property of the magnet, was known 
by any people before the Europeans, in or about the 13th 
century ; and it appears, that in the fame century, or foon 
after, the above-mentioned Neapolitan, Flavio, or John de 
Gioja, if not the ofginal difcoverer, was at leaft the firtt 
who ufed the mariner’s compafs, or conftructed it for the 
ule of veflels in the Mediterranean. 

The principle of the conttruftion of the compafs is ex- 
tremely fimple. A magnet, or a piece of fteel that has 
been rendered magnetical by means of natural or artificial 
magnets, mult be freely fufpended, fo as to be able to move 
without ob{truction ; for fuch magnet or piece of {teel will, 


in that cafe, dire& itfelf to certain parts of the world, 
which will of courfe indicate to the obferver the dire@tion of 
any other place, provided its fituation on the furface of the 
earthbe known. Suppofe, for inftance, that you are at fea 
near Portfmouth, and wifh to go towards Newfoundland, 
which lies to the weft. _By looking at the magnetic pisce 
of fteel or magnet, one extremity of which looks nearly to- 
wards the north, and turning your face to that part of the 
world, you proceed towards your left hand, at right angles 
to the direG@tion of the needle; fot in that direétion New- 
foundland is to be found. And after the fame maaner, you 
may proceed in any other direétion. Such is the fimplicity 
of the principle; but the practical application of it, efpe- 
cially in the prefent accurate mode of conftru€ting inftru- 
ments, and of making obfervations, requires a great degree 
of mechanical nicety, and a confiderable degree of attention 
to a variety of circumftances, upon which the accuracy of 
the inftrument, and its various applications, abfolutely de- 
pend. On account of thofe particulars, and in confequence 
of various contrivances made at different times, the compals 
or magnetic heedle has undergone innumerable alterations, 
both in fhape and fize ; and every kind of conttrudiion is 
attended with peculiar advantages, as well as defects; the 
molt effential of which we fhall endeavour to point out in 
the fequel. From its various ufes, the compafs has obtain- 
ed defferent names and different forms. Thefe are reducible 
to the four following fpecies, viz. 1. The land compa/s, 
which is ufed either for the pocket, or is adapted to the- 
odolites, to celeftial and terreftrial globes, &c.; 2. The 
fleering compafs for the ufe of veflels at fea. 3. The azimuth 
compafs, which ferves to find the fun’s or ttar’s azimuth, 
whence the aétual or true direction of the magnetic needle 
may be afcertained (this feidom being due north and f uth); 
and, 4. The wariation compafs, which, being fitnated ina 
proper place on land, fhews the daily variation of the mags. 
netic needle from its ordinary dire€lion. See MaGnetican 
Declination, and MaGreticat Variation. 

A common fewing needle rendered magnetical, and fimp!'y 
laid upon water, or faftened to a cork, or ftraw, &c. and 
fo laid upon water, in a glafs, or earthen or wooden cup; 
or elfe fufpended by a very flexible thread, which mutt be 
faflened to its middle, formsafimple but imperfe& compafs; 
and fuch, inal probability, was one of the firft modes of 
confruéting the compafs, whence the magnetized {tee!, wire, 
or bar, has, ever fince, been called the magnetic needle. 
The defeGts of the laft-mentioned conitruétion are too evi- 
dent to need any particular remarks. The n-edle laid upon 
water is continually running to the fides of the cup, the 
water is liable to be fpilt, or if a thread be ufed, the ftiff- 
nefs of it will always influence the aétion of the needle. 
To avoid thefe inconveniences, an excellent contrivance was 
fubftituted. It is a conical cavity made in the middle of 
the needle or fteel bar, as thewn in Plate, Magnetifn, fig. v. 
the open of which refts upon a pointed wire a, which en- 
ables the needle to move with the greatelt freedom imagi- 
nable, The open of this cavity fhould come as near as poflible 
to the upper furface of the needle, orrather a little above it,. 
as in fig. 2. in which cafe the upper furface of the.middle part. 
of the needle is Jeft a ttle more elevated than the reit.. Bute 
in order to avoid any irregularity in the {hape of the needle, - 
as well as any difficulty in the mechanical formation, the 
needles are moltly pierced quite through, with a pretty large 
hole ; a piece of hammered brafs is rivetted into this hole, 
and the conical cavity is- made into the brafs, fo that the 
open of it may iland even with, or very lictle above, the 
upper furface of the needle. The upper part of the wire 
upon which the needle retts, is generally made of hard feel, 

whilit: 
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whilft the lower part is made of brafs. This conftruétion 
anfwers very well for a confiderable length of time; yet, 
by continual rubbing, a {mall prolonzation or irregularity 
of the cavity, is at length produced, which will in fome 
degree obftru& the free motion of the needle; hence, in 
the beft needles, the upper part of the above-mentioned ca- 
vity is formed in a piece of agate, which is not in the brafs 
picce, as fhewn in fig. 3. where AB is the needle, cd the 
brafs piece rivetted in a hole in the middle of it, and e is 
the piece of agate. The needles thus conftrudted are faid 
to have an agate cap. The defect. to which thofe agate 
cepsare fubjet, ts, that on account of the hardnefs of the 
{tone, the cavity in it feldom runs to a point ; the con- 
fequence of which is, that the pin which fupports the needle 
is apt co fhift from one part of the agate cap to another, 
and of courfe the centre of the needle cannot always coin- 
cide with the point of fufpenfion. 

The forms of the needles have likewife been very nu- 
merous. Some are flender and Jong, others broad and 
thort; feveral needles of the common fort are made broad 
towards the end, but tapering towards the middle, or they 
terminate in two very fharp points. Sometimes that ex- 
tremity of the needle, which points towards the north, is 
formed like a crofs; but the moit objectionable of all, are 
thofe which confit of two wires, and may be frequently 
met with on board of merchant fhips. Two picces of fteel 
wire, each bent in the middle fo.as to form an obtufe angle, 
and when fixed under the card, in the centre of which a 
brafs cap is faltened, form a lozenge. All thofe fhapes 
may, in great meafure, anfwer for common purpofes; but 
they are far from being accurate or regular in their per- 
formance, the reafon of which is, that a piece of fteel of 
irregular form generally has more than two magnetic poles; 
almoft every corner or protuberarce being a fouth or north 
magnetic pole; in confequence of which the asis of the 
needle never coincides with its magnetic axis, the latter of 
which changes its fituation in proportion as fome of the 
above-mentioned poles become ftronger or weaker than the 
yelt; and this is continually the cafe. 

In order to avoid every irregularity of fhape, and even the 
perforation, needles, for certain purpofes, have been fof. 
pended in the following manner: A B (fg. 4.) is the mag 
netic needle of a parallclopipedal form, which is faftened to 
a piece of brafs CED. ‘In the middle of this piece of 
brafs at g, there is a {mall conical cavity, wherein an agate 
cap is fet. In order to fufpend this needle, a bar F H 
(fig. 5-) of brafs, or copper, or wood, 1s made faft to the 
box K L.; in the middle of this bar a fhort pointed wire 18 
fixed, which, when the bar is made to pafs through the 
brafs piece CED of fg. 4. viz. through g, enters the 
agate cap, and fupports the needle. Jig. 5. reprefents the 
whole together, where F H is the bar faltened to the box, 
A1B is the brafs piece, feen lergthways, or in the direc- 
tion of the needle, which pafles through the hole A B, and 
moves below the bar FH. It is evident that in this con- 
{truGion the needle cannot turn quite round, confequently 
this fort of fufpenfion is not ufeful for navigation. 

The Chinefe method of fufpending the magnetic needle 
is. exceedingly ingenious (fee fig.6 and 7.), the fir of 
which reprefents a fe€tion of this fufpenfion as viewed in 
the dire@ion of the needle; and the fecond exhibits a lateral 
view of the fame.- The letters refer to the fame parts in 
both figures. 1 isa brafs cap very thin and light, and to- 
wards the edge of it there are two holes, oppolite to each 
other. BB isa very flender flip of brafs, the upper part 
of which A, is fhaped like 4 ring, through which the needle 
CD paffes. The extremities of this {lip of brafs go through 
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the holes in the lowér part of the cap, and are faftened to 
it by being turned over its edge. The magnetic needle C D 
confilts of a cylindrical fteel wire about an inch long, and 
not above a fortieth part of an inch in diameter; having its 
northern extremity only painted red by way of diftinétion. 
All this is f{upported by the pin E, which is faltened to the 
bottom of the box, and upon which it moves very freely. 
In this con{truétion the needle is above the point of fufpen- 
fion; yet the centre of gravity of all the three pieces (viz. 
cap, needle, and flip of brafs) taken tegether, is below the 
point of fufpenfion, which prevents the cap, &c. falling off 
from the pin when the compafs is fixed in an horizontal po- 
fition; but to prevent the cap with the needle being fhook 
off by any fudden jerks, or by inverting the inftroment, 
there is a very thin brafs plate fixed to the box, a fection of 
which is indicated by FG. It has a hole through the 
middle, which, being {maller than the diameter of the aper- 
ture of the brafs cap, prevents its falling off. It appears, 
from a variety of experiments, that the perforation through 
the magnetic needle is not attended with any bad confe- 
quences. The external fhape of the needle requires to be 
formed with greater attention, this being more apt to pro- 
duce a multiplicity of poles. A very broad needle feldom 
has its magnetic axis coinciding with the axis of its figure. 
A very flender and long needle almoft always has more than 
two magnetic poles. ‘There is a certain breadth, propor 
tionate to the length of a needle, which is lefs fubject to 
an irregular difp:fition of the magnetical virtue; this pro- 
portion, however, cannot be accurately determined. The little 
{welling generally left about the middle of the magnetic 
needles in order to give them {trength, where the perforation — 
for the cap would otherwife weaken them, has not been found 
to produce multiplicity of poles, provided it be made {mocth 
and free from corners. The lengths of the needles com- 
monly ufed at fea are from three to fix inches, but thofe 
that are ufed as variation needles are generally made !onger, 
though they need not, however, exceed eight or at molt nine 
inches. With refpect to the fubitance of the needle, it mutt 
be obferved that certain kinds of fteel are more apt to ac~ 
quire the magnetic virtue than others; but this mult be de- 
termined by“aétual trial. The common fort of magnetic’ 
needles are brought down to what is called by the workmen 
a blue temper, becaufe in that flate they are eafily mag- 
netized; but it mult be obferved that if in ‘that flate they 
are eafily magnetized, they are at the fame time liable to 
lofe that power very eafily; therefore the magnetic needles 
ought to be made quite hard; for in that cafe when they 
are once rendered magnetic, which is eafily done, they will 
retain that power almoft for ever after. The magnetic 
needles, though perfe€tly balanced before they are mag- 
netized, will, after that operation, incline one of their ex- 
tremities towards the horizon, which is in confequence of 
the dipping property .of the magnet. See MacGnetism, 
and Diprrinc WNeedle, Therefore ‘after the communica- 
tion of the magnetifm, it becomes neceffary to balance the 
needle again; but this maft not be done either by grinding 
off part of that extremity of the needle, or by adding a 
fixed weight to the oppofite extremity'of it, becaufe the 
quantity of that dipping varies according to the change of 
fituation on the furface of the earth.’ The beft way of 
adding this weight is by placing a {mall piece of brafs on 
one arm of the needle, capable of being flid nearer to, or 
farther from, the centre of the needle, by which means the 
balance of the needle when loft may be eafily reftored.' 
Upon all thefe confiderations, a needle of the belt form and 
fize is exhibited at fe. 8. and 9.; the former of which re- 
prefents a vertical, and the latter a lateral, view of it. AD 
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is the needle of hard fteel, C is the agate cap fet in a piece 
of brafs, B a mark made on that extremity which points to- 
wards the north, in order to diftinguith it from the other, 
and E is the piece of brafs which may be fli] upon the arm 
C D, for the purpofe of balancing the needle. 

The fhapes and fizes of the compaffes ufed upon land are 
very numerous; fome being of the ufual fize of a watch feal, 
and they are a€tually fixed in fuch feals; others are of the 
fize, and externally in the form of a pocket watch; others 
again are made in a wooden box, fquare on the outfide, but 
circular within; fome are of a larger fize, in a brafs box. 
Sometimes a little fun-dial is affixed to fome compafs boxes, 
and fo forth. But though the shape be different, the prin- 
ciple of the conftruction 1s the fame in them all. The box, 
whether of wood, or brafs, or filver, or other fubftance, 
mutt have no particle of iron or fteel in its conftrudtion ; 
and even the brafs, when that metallic fubflance is uled, 
mutt be tried by prefenting the extremity of a very delicate 
magnetic needie to every part of it; for if any attraction be 
obferved, that brafs mult be rejeéted, otherwife the needle 
would not move with fufficient freedom. Brafs is frequently 
macnetical, efpecially after being hammered, which is ge- 
nerally done by the workmen, for the purpofe of rendering 
it hard. A pin of hard fteel is fixed in the centre of the 
box, upon the point of which the needle refts; and a glafs 
plate covers the cavity. This glafs plate refts upon a fhoul- 
der, and ftands very little above the piece C (fig. 9.), fo as 
not to touch that piece, whillt at the fame time it prevents 
the needle’s falling from over the pin. In feveral of the 
compafies a little piece of wire with a button is affixed to 
the box, which is formed fo as to ftop the motion of the 
needle when the compafs is not intended to be in a@tion, as 
when it is carried in the pocket, &c. 

The fri¢tion which muft naturally take place in cleaning 
the glafs cover of a compafs, frequently excites its eleGtri- 
city, in which cafe the needle is attraéted more or lefs by 
the glafs, and its free motion is thereby partly or entirely 
obftru&ed. Phil. Tranf. N°. 480. p. 243. This inconvenience 
may be removed by pafling a wet finger in various direCiions 
over the furface of the glafs. Few needles of land com- 
pafles are furnifhed with cards like thofe which are ufed at 
fea. In general the principal points of the horizon are 
marked in the bottom of the box, and a divided circle is 
added to the box, fo that the edge of it may be even with, 
and fo near as almoft to touch, the extremities of the 
needle. 

The compaffes ufed at fea for afcertaining and dire&ing 
the courfe of veffels, differ from the former principally by 
their having a circular card, whofe diameter is equal to the 
length of the needle, fixed upon the needle, fo as to turn 
with it, and by the box being fet in a mechanifm on four 
crofs centres, called gimbals, the office of which is to keep 
the compafs box always in an horizontal pofition, whilft the 
external box moves with the fhip, as the latter rolls and 
pitches. This conftruction will be eafily underftood, by 
obferving jig. 10, which exhibits a fteering compafs as 
viewed by an eye placed perpendicularly over it. ABCD 
is the external wooden box, which is faftened to and moves 
with the fhip, EF is a brafs circle having two pivots or 
axes, G, H, which turn in two holes in the oppolite fides 
of the wooden box; ie, in the compafs box, which is like- 
wife furnifhed with two pivots or axes, r, u, and thefe turn 
in two holes made in the brafs ring I’ E. Now as the di- 
rection of thefe lalt pivots, 7, u, 1s at right angles to the di- 
rection of the pivots, G, H, it will be eafily underftood, that 
in whatever direétion the vefiel, and the box ABCD, 
which is fixed to it, mey incline, the compals box, io, re- 
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mains always in an horizontal pofition, for it will turn either 
upon the pivots, *,u, or upon the pivots, G, H. Kis the 
card which is fixed to the magnetic needle and moves with 
it, under the glafs cover, through which it may be diflin@ly 
feen. The outer edge of this card is divided into 360 de- 
grees, and within the circle of thofe divifions it is again Gi- 
vided into 32 equal parts or arches, called the points of the 
compafs, or rhumbs. 'Thefe rhumbs are ufually divided into 
quarters. [heir names, beginning from the north point, 
and going all round, are as foliow: the letters ftanding N, 
fer north; E, for eaft; S, for fouth; and W, for welt. 


N. Sa byt. W.S. W. 

N, by E Spas W.by S. 
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The conftru@tion which has been more generally ufed in 
the royal navy, is an improvement of the late Dr. Knight, 
a gentleman of very extenfive knowledge in maguetifm, 
In this conftruGtion the weight of needle, card, &c. is ree 
moved confiderably below the point of fufpenfion or centre 
of motion, by the adsition of a brafs circle, whofe diameter 
isequal to that of the card, which is made very thin. This 
ring being fixed below the card, and the needle above it, 
the centre of gravity of the whole comes low enough to 
admit of the cap being fituated below the needle; hence the 
needle needs not be perforated. This needle is a perfeét 
parallelopiped. The jigs. 11 and 12 reprefent the lower 
and upper parts of this (Dr. Knight’s) card, needle, &c. 
about one half of the real fize. AB is the needle, and C 
reprefents the upper part of its cap, fituated below it. 
The under part of the cap is feen at G; ADDB is 
the eard. The brafs edge, or circle, is reprefented by FE O, 
and is faftened to the extremities of the needle, (the card 
being interpofed) by means of two fcrews. H, I, are two 
fliding weights to balance the card. 

A few years ago another fort of conftru@tion was-con- 
trived by Mr.. K. M‘Culloch, for which he obtained a 
patent. The fgs. 13 and 14 reprefent this compafs, the 
former being a fection, and the latter a perfpective view of it. 
In this compafs, both the compafs-box and the needle, 
with the card, are fufpended upon points, the extremities of 
which come very near to each other; which conftruction 
keeps them horizontal without any gimbals, as will be 
eafily manifefted by the following defcription. Fig. 13, 
A aaaa, is the common wooden box, with its hd; 44 
the brafs compafs box; cc the glafs cover to it; dd the 
hollow conical bottom ; e the prop, upon which the com- 
pafs is fupported inftead of gimbals; the {pherical top of 
which is finely polifhed, and the apex of the hollow cone is 
fitted to receive it ; ff isa quantity of lead run round the 
bottom and cone of the compafs box, to balance and to 
keep it fteadily horizontal ; ¢ gis the card, and the magnetic 
needle, bent in fuch a manner it to bring the point of the 
conical pivot, on which it moves and is fupported, very near 
to the centre of gravity, as well as to the centre of motion ; 
4h are two guards, which, by means of the two pins j,i, 
affixed to the compa(s-box, prevent its turning round, 
and deceiving the fteerfman. In fig. 14, both the lid and 
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the front ofthe box are removed; 4A are the guards; & the 
compafs-bcx, and e isthe prop which fupports fhe box. 
The greateft inconvenience that attends the ufe of the com- 
pafs at fea is the irregularity of motion induced by fhocks 
of fudden impulfes. In thofe cafes the veflel is fuddenly 
of its direQion, and the card of the compals 
is fet 2 vibrating for a confiderable time, during which the 
fieerfman is unable to regain his courfe. Several methods 
have been tried for the purpofe of removing this inconveni- 
ence, and the above defcribed compafs of Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
contrivance was fuppofed to accomplifh this end in a con- 
fiderable degree} but the experience’ of fome years fhews 
that thisis not the cafe. The leaft flcilled feamen do not 
>the needles of their compafles too powerfully mag- 
netized, becaufe, they fay, then the needles are not fteady. 
Lhe fat is, that when the needle is not ftrongly magnetic, 
it-follows the irregularities of the fhip’s motion in a great 
cegree 3 which renders it apparently more fteady ; but the 
very fame caufe which enables it to follow the irregular 
motion of the fhip, prevents at the fame time its placing 
itfelf in the magnetic ‘meridian. With the fame degree of 
impropriety, fome perfons have endeaveured to prevent the 
irregular fhocks or vibrations of the magnetic needle by 
incréafing the fri€tion between the cap of the needle and the 
pointed wire which fupports it. Sometimzs pieces of papers 
like wings, have been ftuck to the lower furface of the 
card, which, by offering a refiltance againft the air in the 
box, check in fome meafure the irregular movements of 
the card. In the year 1779, Dr. Ingenhoufz prefented a 
paper to the Royal Society, which is publifhed in the 6gth 
vol. of the Philofophical 'TranfaGions, and in which he 
deferibés fome experiments, made by magnetic need!es in 
water, where he found that a ftrong magnetical needle 
placed itfelf in the magnetic meridian, nearly as well under 
water asinthe open air, and that by the refiftance of the 
medium, much of its too great verfatility was taken away. 
In confequence of thofe experiments the Dr. propofed to 
enclofe the magnetic needle in fome fluid for the ufe of 
veffels. ‘¢ Common water,” he fays, ‘* would be, perhaps, 
the beft medium for thefe different contrivances, if fteel 
was not fo eafily rufted by it, and if in cold weather water 
was not fo apt to freeze; therefore, I think, that fome of the 
thinnelt expreffed oils would an{wer the purpofe better. The 
glafs bafon containing fuch a compafs fhould be full of the 
liquid to the cover, to obftrué& undulating motions.”? But 
though this propofal appeared at firlt very promiling, and 
fome eminent philofophical inftrument-makers were much 
ftruck with it; yet it does not appear that it was ever adopted. 

The ufe of the compafs in general is to direét a perfon 
along any required track, which makes a known angle with 
the direétion of the magnetic needle; and this renders thecom- 
pafs applicable to a variety of purpofes; thus it guides tra- 
vellers in deferts, as in Arabia, in the woods of America, 
&c.; it ‘enables the navigator to proceed in any required 
track ; it is highly ufeful to the miner, by fhewing the 
direGtion of fubterranean places; it ferves for meafuring 
horizontal angles ; hence it is ufefulin land-furveying, taking 
plots, finding bearings in dialling, &c. And laftly it ferves 
to fet fun-dials, and other aftronomical inftruments when no 
great accuracy is required. he application of the compafs 
to tlrofe purpofes is lo very obvious, as not to require any 
farther illuftration. But for fome of thefe purpofes, fights 
mutt be applied toit, asin the azimuth compafs. 

The azimuth compa/s i3'a fteering compa{s of any of the 
above-mentioned conitructions, to which two fights are adapt- 
ed, through which the fun is to be feen, in order to find its 
amplitude or its azimuth, whence the declination of the 
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magnetic meridian from the true or afbronomical meridian 
may be determined ; thofe two meridians {eldam coinciding. 
At prefent (1807) in London, the declination of the mage 
netic needle isabout 24° 9’ welt; that is, the northern extree 
mity of the magnetic needle, points to a part of the heavens, 
which makes an angle of about 24° g! withthe true North, 
But this declination is various at different times in the 
fame place,as well as at different places at the fame time. 

The more ufual fort of azimuth compafles is reprefeuted 
in jig. 15, where I, G, are the fights, or fight vancs, in one 
of which, G, there is an oblong aperture, with a perpendi- 
cular thread or wire through its middle; and intheotherfight, 
I’, there is a narrow perpendicular flit. Athreador wire, H lie 
is {tretched from one fide of the edge of the box to the other. 
The ring A B of the gimbals refts with its pivots on 
the femicircle CD, the foot, E, of which turns ina focket, 
fo that whilft the bex, KLM, remains fleady, the com- 
pafs may be turned round, in order to place the fights, F,G, 
in the dire€tion of the fun, or other celeftial obje@. The 
pivots of the gimbals of this, as well as of the fteering 
compafs in general, fhould lie in the fame plane with the 
point of fufpenfion of the needle or card, for the pur- 
pole of avoiding the irregularity of its vibrations as muck 
as poffible. In the infide of the box there are two lines 
drawn on its fides perpendicularly down, from the points 
where the thread, Hi I, touches the edge of the box. Thefe 
lines ferve to fhew how many degrees the north or fouth 
pole of the needle is diftant from the azimuth of the fun 5 
on which account the middle of the apertures in. the fight 
vanes, and G, the thread H I, and the above-mentioned. 
two lines mut ftand exaétly in the fame vertical plane. 
The ufe of the thread HI, which is fometimes omitted in 
compaffes of this fort, 1s to fhew the degrees between the 
magnetic meridian and the azimuth, &c. when the eye of the — 
obferver ftands perpendicularly over it. On one fide of 
the box of the azimuth compafs, there generally is a nut or 
flop, which, when pufhed in, bears againft the card and 
ftops it; and this is done for the purpofe of reading that 
degree, half degree, &c. of the card, which coincides with 
one of the perpendicular lines in the infide of the box. 

Mr. M‘Culloch’s azimuth compafs is reprefented in fc. 
16, where 4 is the compais-box, 4 one of the guards, e the 
prop, which ftands in a brafs focket, and may be turned 
round at pleafure, r is a brafs bar upon which the fight 
vanes are fixed; 2,adark glafs, which moves up or down 
on the fight vane 3; 4 is a magnifying-glafs, which is alfo 
moveable on the other fight vane; 5 is the nonius’or ver- 
nicer; 6 a flide for moving the vernier fo as to flop the 
card in taking the azimuth; and 7 a double convex glafs,. 
through which the divifions on the vernier may be read. 
with accuracy. : 

In order to obferve at fea the magnetic amplitude of a 
celeftial obje& (viz. its bearing by the compafs when in the 
horizon) with the azimuth compafs, place the inftrunent 
on a fteady place, whence the horizon may be clearly feen ;. 
and looking through the fight vanes of the compafs, turn: 
the inftrument round, until the centre of the fun’s difk, or 
other celeftial obje&, may be feen through the narrow flit 
in one of the fight vanes, exaétly on the thread which bifects 
the other fight vane; and at the inftamt that the centre of 
the celeftial objeA, whether rifing or fetting, isin the 
horizon, puth the ftop in the fide of the box, fo as to ftop 
the card, then read the degree, half degree, &c. of the 
card, which ftands againft one of the perpendicular lines 
in the infideof the box, and thiis is the magnetical amplitude 
fought.—In this ebfervation, fome allowance muft be made 
forthe height of the obferver’s eye, above the level of the 
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fea. The true amplitude of the celeftial objeét is an arch of 
the horizon contained between the eaft or weft points of the 
horizon, and that point of the horizon which the centre of 
that celeftial objeét cuts in its rifing or fetting. In order 
to find the true amplitude of the celeftial objec, the latitude 
ofthe place of obfervation, and the adtual declination of that 
objeét, mutt be known; then fay, as the cofine of the latitude 
is to radius, fo is the fine of the declination to the cofine of 
the amplitude fought. 

To obferve at fea the magnetic azimuth of a celeftial ob- 
je&, (viz. its bearing by the compafs when above the ho- 
rizon), fituate the inftrumentin a fteady place, and looking 
through the narrow flitin one of the fight vanes, turn the 
box round until the centre of that objet appears to coincide 
with the thread in the flit of the other fight vane, or till the 
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aGly along the line on the furface of the compafs-box, and 
at that mnitant flop the card; then read the degree, &c. as 
above directed with re{pe&t to the amplitude, and thus you 
have the magnetic azimuth of that object —The true azi- 
muth of that objet is an arch of the horizon intercepted 
between the north or fouth point, and that peint in which 
a plane pafling through the zenith andthe ccleftial object, 
cuts the horizon. Inorderto find this azimuth, the lati- 
tude of the piace of obfervation, the declination of the ce- 
leftial objeét and its altitude muft be known; and fince to 
determine the declination of the magnetical needle, this true 
azimuth of a celeftial objet muft be taken at the fame time 
that its magnetic azimuth is taken; therefore the altitude of 
that object muft be taken with a fextabt, at the very inftant 
that its magnetic azimuth is taken ; ‘wiz. at the time the ‘card 
is topped ; then proceed in the following manner: Ifthe de- 
clination and latitude be both north or both fouth, call the co- 
declination A ; but if they be one fouth ard the other north, 
add go® to the declination, and call the fum A. Call the 
difference betweén the co-latitude and co-altitude B. Let 
the half of the fum cf A and B be called D; and the 
half of their difference be called C; then add together the 
four following logarithms, viz. the arithmetical complement 
of the logarithmic fine of the co-latitude, the arithme- 
tical complement of the logarithmic fine of the co-altitude, 
the logarithmic. fine of D, and the logarithmic fine of C. 
Half the fum of chofe: four logarithms is the logarithmic 
fine of half the azimuth fought. 

Now, having fhewn how to find the true and the mag- 
netical amplitudes as weil as azimuths, we fhall bricfly add 
the method of determining from them, the declination of 
the magnetic needle for the time and place when and where 
the oblervations are made. Let the amplitudes, as well as 
the azimuths, be all reckoned from the north point, which 
is effeGted by fubtracting the amplitude from go° when it 
is on the northward of the ealt or welt points; or by add- 
ing it to go° when it is fouthward of the faid points. Then 
the magnetic amplitude is either imaller or greater than the 
trueamplitude. When the magnetic amplitude is lefs than 
the true, and they are both on the fame tide of the north 
point, their difference is the declination of the magnetic 
needle towards the contrary fide of the north po‘nt. But 
if they be on different fides of the north point, then their 
fum is the declination towards the fame fide with the true 
amplitude. When the magnetic amplitude is greater than 
the true, and they are on the fame fide of the north point, 
their difference fhews the declination towards the fame fide. 
But if they be on different fides, then their-fum is the de- 
clination towards the fame fide with the true amplitude. 
Thus, for example, if the magnetic amplitude is 80° eatt- 
waid of the north point, aud the true amplitude is 82° to- 


wards the fame fide; them the declination is 2° weft. And 
if the magnetic amplitude be 76° ealtward of north, whilft 
the true amplitude is 5° weftward of north, then the decli- 
nation is 81° weft. ‘he fame direfions, mutatis mutardis, 
are to be followed for finding the declination from the mag~ 
netical and true azimuths. 

Ever fince the difcovery of the declination of the mag- 
netic needle from the true meridian, which appears to have 
been firft obferved by Columbus in his firit voyage to- 
wards the continent of America, in the year 1492, the 
caufe of that phenomenon has been earneftly fought after 
by inquifitive perfons in the fcientific world ; and efpecially 
when it was found that this declination varies continually, ‘in 
a manner, which has not, as yet, been reconciled to any 
theory. The moft promifing method of inveltizating the 
fubjeét appeared to be that of obferving attentively the 
daily, and even the hourly, variation of the declination, -ia 
order to difcover, if poffible, any period in it, orayy de- 
pendance of it upon other natural phenomens.. And in 
faét, the late ingenious Mr. Canton, who made numerous 
obfervations relative to the fubje&, found a periodical in- 
creafe and decreafe of the magnetical variation, in great 
meafure correfponding with the temperature of the different 
parts of a natural day. For this purpofe accurate compafles 
were fixed in various obfervatories, and the variation of the 
magnetic needle has been obferved, at lealt once every day, 
for a great many years; fuch obfervations having frequently 
been inferted in meteorological jsurnals, and elfewhere. 

The variation compa{s being intended to fhew the daily 
variation of the ‘magnetic needle upon land, is generally 
made longer than thofe that are ufed at fea; and, as it ts 
not neceflary to turn it round, the box generally is of an 
oblong form, fo that the angular motion ot the needle in it 
may amount to ahout 40° or 50°. ‘The divided arches are 
either within the-Box, concentric with the point of fufpen- 
fion of theneedle; or ont of it, on a frame, the particular 
conitruétion of which will appear from the defcription of 
the variation compals of the Royal Society of London, 
which will be given prefently. When the divided arches 
are within the box, in which cafe a nonius is often placed 
on one extremity of the needle, the variation is known by 
obferving the divifion which coincides with the axis of the 
needle. In cither conftrudtion, it is evident that the begin- 
ming of the divifions of the arch or arches muft be placed 
exactly in the meridian of the place; or elfe its deviation from 
the mertdian mufk be accurately known and allowed for in 
reading the degrees of magnetical-variation.” And it is almoft 
fuperfluous to add that fuch compaffes muit be fituated in 
very fleady places, out of the influence of iron;~fo much 
fo thatit will be proper for the obferver, when he examines 
the compals, &c. to take out of his pockets, Keys, knives, 
or any other article of itee! and iron; for otherwife thefe 
will fenfibly alter the dire@tion of the needle. We thall 
now fubjoin the pardcelar defcriptions of two variation- 
compzfles of the belt conftru&tion, wiz. of that which is 
vfed ct the Royal Society, and is deferibed by the hononr- 
able Henry Cavendith, in the 66th vol. of the Phijofophical 
‘TranlaGtions; and of that which was contrived by Mr. 
Cavallo, and is deferibed in his “ Treatife on Magnetifm;”” 
the former of which, being much larger, is well calculated 
for a fixed obfervatory, whilit the latter is {maller, more 
compact, and may be eafily fixed in any place. 

fig, 17, isa plan of the Royal Society’s variation-com- 
pals. ‘In thisinttrument, the box which holds the needle 
is not fixed, but tarns horizontally on a centre, and has-an 
index tattened co it, poinsing to a divided arch on the brafs 
frame on which it turns; and the method of obfeiving is to 
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move the box, till a line drawn on it points exactly to the 
end of the needle; which being done, the angle that the 
needle makes with the fide of the frame is fhewn by the in- 
dex. ABéda is the brafs frame, the fides AB and ad 
being parallel: Ee isa circular plate faftened thereto, on 
which CDdc, the box which holds the needle, turns as on 
acentre; Nx is the needle, the pin on which it vibrates 
being fixed in the centre of the plate Ee; Bd is the divifion 
on the brafs frame; and G the index faftened to the box, 
CDdce, furnifhed with a vernier divifion ; the divifion and 
vernier being conftru@ted fo as to fhew the angle which the 
line, Ff makes with AB, or ad. The inftrument is placed 
in the meridian by the telefcope, Mm, the line of collima- 
tion of which is parallel to AB, and is pointed to a mark 
fixed due north of it. Fig. 18, isa vertical feGtion of the 
inftrument paffing along the line Ff; AB is the brafs 
frame; CDdc is the box which bolds the needle; Ee the 
circular plate on which it turns; Nz is the needle ; Pandp 
are {mall plates of brafs fixed to the ends of it, on each of 
which is drawn a line ferving by way of index. Thefe 
pieces of brafs are raifed to {uch a height that their tops are 
on a level with the point of the pin on which the needle 
turns. The ufe of them is, that itis much eafier obferving 
this way, than when the lines, ferving by way of index, 
sre drawn on the needle itfelf, as by this means the inconve- 
nience proceeding from one kind of vibration in the necdle 
is avoided. §, ands, are two brafs plates, on each fide of 
which is drawn a line, to which the index at the end of the 
needle is to point; there is alfo a line parallel to thefe, 
drawn on the bottom of the box; thefe three lines form the 
line, Ff in fg-17. R is a double microfcope intended 
to aflit usin judging when the index, P, points exactly to 
the line, F, that is, to the line drawn on the plate S. It 
is placed fo that a wire, W <u, in its focus, appears to coin- 
cide with this line; and in obferving, the box is moved till 
the wire appears alfo to coincide with the index P. The 
cap in the centre of the needie is made to take on and off 
readily, and to fiton upon either face; fo that we may on 
occafion obferve with the under face of the needle upper- 
mott. The intention of inverting the needle is to fhew 
whether the axis of the figure of the needle coincides with 
its magnetic axis. : 

The figures 19 and 20, exhibit a vertical view, anda fec- 
tion of Mr. Cavallo’s variation-compafs, and thofe repre- 
fentations are two thirds of the real fize of the inftrument. 
The letters of reference indicate the fame parts in both fi- 
gures. ABD is a brafs bottom with a circular brafs 
piece, cei, fcrewed fat upon it. FG@HKisa rim likewile 
of brafs, that flides on the outfide of the circular piece cei; 
znd to which the flat glafs, M, is faftened ; fo that when 
the rim is removed, the glafs comes off with it. The fhape 
of the needle is clearly indicated by the figures. It has a 
hole in the middle to receive the agate cap, which is bur- 
nifhed into a brafs focket, and is fo fituated into the needle, 
that the apex of its cavity does not rife higher than the 
furface of the needle; hence the point of fufpenfion upon 
the pin, B, is even with the upper furface of the 
needle. By this means the pendulum-like ofcillations cannot 
difturb the direGtion of the fine lines marked on the extre- 
mities of this necdle. ‘The upper and lower furfaces of 
this needle are quite alike, and the brafs focket, which con- 
tains the agate cap, is made fo as to admit of the necdle’s 
being turned with cither of thofe furfaces upwards. The 
hole in the middle of the needle is qu'te cylindrical, and fo 
is the outfide of the brafs focket, which fits the faid hole 
exadily, but projecting a little way beyond the needle, has 
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a fcrew cut on that projeftion, upon which another circular 
piece of brafs is {crewed to fixit, as may be feen in fig. 20. 
It is evident, therefore, that when the laft-mentioned piece 
of brafs is unfcrewed, the focket with the agate cap, may 
be put in on either fide of the needle, and may be faitened 
on the oppofite fide of it. By this meansa great fource of 
error may be avoided, namely what arifes from the magneti- 
cal axis of the needle being not in the axis of its figure, 
which is frequently the cafe; for, if the dire@ion of this 
needle be obferved with one fide of it upwards and then 
(the needle being turned) be obferved again with the other 
fide upwards; either the fecond obfervation coincides with 
the firlt, and then we may conclude that the magnetical 
axis of the needle is truly inits middle; or the obfervations 
differ, and thence we fhali know that the magnetical axis of 
the needle is not in the axis of its figure; but in this 
cafe we may have the real magnetic direction by 
taking a mean of the two obfervations; or we may 
thereby afcertain, once for all, how much the line of direc- 
tion of the needle deviates from its magnetic axis, which, 
when once afcertained, becomes a fixed quantity to be either 
fubtra&ted from, or added to any other obfervation.” 

“The upper fide of the circular piece cei is filvered, 
and divided into degrees and half degrees; but thofe divi- 
fions, being too minute, are omitted in the ficure. The 
bottom ABD has two projections, A and D, oppofite to 
each other, and on each of their chamfered edges a line is 
marked, which, being drawn at the fame time that the cir- 
cle, cei, is divided by the circular dividing engine, coin- 
cide exaétly with the commencement of the numeras 
tion of the degrees on the oppofite fidcs of the circle, 
from which places the degrees run on both fides as far 
as go’. The needle, therefore, which lics with its upe 
per furface even with the divided circle, points to the 
fame ‘degree and part of a degree with both its extremi- 
ties. 

«¢ We come now to defcribe the method of meafuring the 
parts of a degree on the circle, which is only divided into half 
degrees. This is obtained by meansof the microfcope, jig. 21., 
which is furnifhed withoneof my mother-of-pearl micrometers. 
(Phil. Tranf. vol. Sr.) The external conitruGiion of the 
microfcope, and likewife the manner of placing it perpen- 
dicularly upon the compafs bos, are indicated by fir. 21; 
at N in fig. 193 and by the dotted lines at K, in fig. 20; 
P is a fhort tube fupported by the uprights R,R, the lower 
parts of which projeét horizontally. Thefe horizontal pro- 
jections, O, O, are notched at Y, fo as to fit the mouldinga, 
H, K, of the rin FG H K, when the parts, O, O, ret upon 
the glafs. By this means the microfeope may be moved all 
round the cempafs-box, whilit it keeps fome of the divi- 
fions of the circle always in the ficld of view. The body of 
the microfcope may be moved up and down in the tube P, 
in order to adjuft it for diftin& vilion. It confilis of the 
tube SS, into the upper part of which flides a fhort eye- 
tube T, and at its lower extremity, H, a lens is faltened. 
Two other lenfes are fixed into the tube T, which is about 
nine-tenths of an inch long, and within it; viz. exactly in 
the focus of the eye lens, the mother-of-pearl micrometer is 
fituated. Thofe three lenfes are all of the plano-convex 
fort. The focus of the upper one is about four-tenths of an — 
inch, and the focus of the fecond and third is about fix-tenths 
of an inch. ‘The divifions of the micrometer are 200th3 
of an inch, and when .viewed through the microleope 
and the microfcope is placed upon the compafs, 15 of them 
appear to be exaétly equal to half a degree on the circle 
cei But there is no need for thofe divitions to be exactly 
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gooths of aninch. Itis fufficient if they are nearly fo, as, for 
mnftance, from about 280 to 320 in an inch; becaufe by pull- 
ing the tube T more or lefs out of the tube SS, and 
by moving the laft mentioned tube up or down into 
P, the divifions of the circle may be magnified more or 
Jefs, till 15 divifions of the micrometer appear to be exactly 
equal to the {pace between any two contiguous divifions on 
the circle; viz. to half a degree. When the microfcope 
has been once fo adjufted, it requires no farther alteration, 
excepting to be moved round the box until it comes over the 
end of the needle, in which fituation the field of view ap- 
pears as fhewn in fg. 22, where the middlemoft part is oc- 
cupicd by the micrometers 1, 2,3, 4; the other large divi, 
fions are the magnified divifions of the circle, and W is the 
extremity of the needle, with its direétive line pointing to 
fome divifion on the micrometer.” 

“‘ Fifteen divifions of the micrometer being equal to half 
a decree, or to 30', it follows that each divifion is equal to 
two minutes, and as it may be ealily difcerned whether the 
line on the end of the needle is directed exa&tly to one of 
thofe divifions or midway between two of them, therefore 
the direction of the needle in this compafs may be read off 
to a fingle minute. In order to obferve the daily variation, 
when this compafs is properly fixed, the microfcope nzed not 
be moved, becaufe its field of view takes in about two degrees, 
which is a much greater fpace than the needle will go 
through in ten years time. In moving the microfcope round 
the box, care muft be taken to place it fo that the divifions 
of the circle may appear to coincide with fome of the long 
divilions of the micrometer.—N. B. This microfcope inverts 
the objects ; therefore what appears to be on the right hand 
mutt be underftood to lie on the left, and vice ver/i.”? 

“Tn order to obferve the real direction of the magnetic 
needle, or the daily variation, the compafs mutt be placed fo 
as that the two lines marked on the projections A and D, 
Jig- 19, may coincide with a meridian line drawn upon a 
board, a ftone, a block, &c. and then the degrees and mi- 
nutes, to which the extremity of the needle is directed, will 
fhew the required variation.” 

Having, in the preceding paragraphs, mentioned all the 
important particulars relating to the difcovery, the con{truc- 
tion, and the ufe of one of the moft remarkable, and the 
molt ufeful, philofophical inftruments, we fhall conclude by 
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But as there are fometimes bafe voices which go down to 
double F, and even lower; fo there are in the treble, among 
modern vocal phenomena, fingers that go higher than F in 
altiffimo; which make the whole diapafon of voices exceed 
four oGtaves. And there is at prefent (1502) in England, 
a German buffo finger with a bafe voice that goes down to 
double gammut in real mufical tones; and in falfet, up to 
G on the fecond line in the treble. No public ule, was 
made of this extraordinary voice. He arrived in autumn, 
when no theatres were open, and remained but a fhort 
time. 

But though parts in choral mufic were multiplied, not 
only to fix, but even thirty-fix, before the clofe of the fit 
teenth century; yet the general, and eftablifhed number, in 
the pope’s chapel, by which probably all other choral fervice 
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mentioning a deception which has fometimes been offered to 
the credulous and unfkilled part of mankind. It is a compafs, 
or a magnetical needle which was pretended to point due 
north and fouth, without any variation at any time or place; 
and compafles apparently of this defcription have actually 
been offered for trial and have even been fent abroad. But 
upon examination it has been found either that the north 
and fouth points of the card were not placed over the north 
and fouth points of the needle; or that the needle, having been 
made purpofely broad, had been magnetized fo that the di- 
rection of its poles made an angle with the axis of its figure, 
jaft equal to the magnetical declination at that particular 
time and place. The confequence of this artifice is, that 
though the needle may appear to have no declination at that 
particular time and place; yet at any other time, or if moved 
to another place where the magnetical declination is different, 
its dire€tion will deviate from the true meridian, The de- 
clination or variation, like the attraétioa and repulfion, be- 
longs to every piece of magnet, be it natural or artificial, 
and the magnetic needle is of the latter fort; nor can, at 
the fame time and in the fame place, one needle point to one 
part of the heavens whilft others point toa different part ; 
provided they be freely fufpended, and be uninfluenced by 
Iron or other magnets. 

Compass of voices, in Mufic. In early times of counter- 
point, human voices of different compafs, occafioned by 
age, fex, and natural organ, were clafled and divided into 
four diftinét kinds, at the diftance only of a third above 
each other, which the bafe, or F clef, placed from lite to 
line, expreffed. The loweft of thefe was called the tenor, 
the next contratenor, motetus the third, and triplum the 
higheft, or treble; of which term this was the origin. 

After this, about the middle of the fifteenth century, as 
different parts began to be multiplied, the feale received 
fix divifions: bafe, baritono, tenor, contralto, mezzo fo- 
prano, and foprano, The natural pitch of thefe is about 
three or four notes above each other, as their feveral clefs, 
which originally ferved as barriers, will difcover. 

It feldom happens that a voice has more than ten real, 
fteady, and full, natural notes, in its compafs, without a 
mixture of falfet, which, being of a different regifter, is 
ealily difcovered. The following are the names and ufual 
extent of the feveral fpecies of human voice. 


was regulated, amounted to no more than four: cantus, 
altus, tenor, and bafe; which fee feverally. 

If it be afked why fo many clefs are ufed? It may be an- 
f{wered, to keep the melody of thefe feveral voices within 
the compafs of the five line ftaff; to prevent the perplexity 
of a great number of leger-lines, which in finging and play- 
ing at fight, frequently ularm and embarrafs the performer. 

Of all the expedients propofed by fpeculative and inge- 
nious men, for the abolition of tenor clefs, the only one 
that feems practicable, and has the merit of great fimplicity, 
was publifhed in our own country in the time of Charles II. 
under the title of ** An Effay to the advancement of Mu- 
fic, by calting away the perplexity of different cliffs; and 
uniting all forts of mufic, lute, viols,. violins, organ, harp- 
fichord, voice, &c.in one univerfal charafter, by Thomas 
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Salmon, A. M. of Trinity College, Oxford.’? London, 1672. 
‘This book is well written, and, though very illiberally treated 
by Lock, Playford, and fome other profeffors, contains no- 
thing that is either abfurdior impraéticable; nor could I dif- 
cover, fays Dr. Burney, any other folid objection to its doc- 
trines being adopted, than the effect it would have upon old 
miufic, by foon reudering it unintelligible. At prefent the 
tenor cliff alone is thought an infuperable difficulty in our 
country, by Dilettanti performers on the harpfichord ; but 
if Salmon’s fimple and eafy mufical alphabet were chiefly in 
ufe, the bafe cliff would likewife be foon rendered as obfo- 
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lete and difficult as the tenor; fo that two parts or cliffs out 
of three, in prefent ufe, would become unintelligible. The 
author’s plan was fimply this: inftead of the eight or nine 
cliffs that were then in ufe, as, 


' : 
to exprefs the whole fcale of founds on the five lines and 
{paces in this fimple manner: 


G in every part of the fcale being on the firft line, a on the 
firft fpace, 4 on the fecond line, &c. the letters preceding 
each feptenary implying bafe, mean, treble, fupreme. To 
this propofal there feems no cogent objeétion; profeffors 
would not be humbled by having avy thing to learn. The 
bafe clef, which every tyro knows, repeated in otaves, 
without changing a fingle name or character, would accom- 
plifh the whole bufinefs. The principal evil, and a great 
evil it wonld be, is the certainty of foon rendering all former 
mulic, printed or in manufeript, obfolete and unintelligible. 
This has been effe¢ted in a great meafure, lately, by new 
editions of the harpfichord and organ mufic of the la{t cen- 
tury, and the total rejeétion of every tenor clef in mufic for 
Keyed-inftruments ; of which we have already pointed out 
the inconvenience. See AccomPANIMENT and CLEF. 

’ Compass of proportion. See Srcror and Proportion. 

Compass dials, are {mall dials, fitted in boxes, for the 
pocket, to thew the hour of the day by direction of the 
needle; which indicates how to place them right by turn- 
ing the dial about, till the cock or ftyle ftand direGly over 
the needle, and point to the northward; but thefe can never 
be very exaét, becaufe of the variation of the needle itfelf. 
See Drar. 

Compass Saw. See Saw. 

COMPASSES, or pair of Compasses, a mathematical 

initrument, ufed for the deferibing of circles, meafuring 
lines, &c. Phe common compafies confilt of ‘two branches 
or legs, of iron, brafs, or other metal, pointed at bottom; 
and joined by a rivet, whereon they move, as on a centre. 
Thofe are reckoned the, bett, pst of whofe joint is fteel, 
and where the pin on which the joint turns is a fteel {crew. 
The points fhould alfo be made of hardened and polithed 
fteel. In fome the points are fixed; in others they may 
be taken off, and a drawing-pen, pencil, or dotting wheel, 
tubftituted in their room. 
__ The invention of compaffes is aferibed to Talaus, nephew 
of Dzdalus, by his filter, whom, the poets fay, Daedalus 
killed out of envy. We have compafles now of various 
kinds.and contrivances, accommodated to the various ufes 
they are intended for; as, 


Compasses of three legs, or triangular compaffés. Their 
ftruéture is ike that of the common compafles, tetting afide 
the excefs of a leg, which has a motion every way: their 
ufe is to take three points at once, and fo to form triangles: 
to lay down three pofitions of a map to be copied at once, 
&c. Two of the legs A, B (Plate, Compaffis, jig. 1.) 
are jointed together like a common pair; the pin a, which 
connects them, has another leg D, jointed to it; the legs, 
A,B, are firft fet to two of the points, and the leg D is 
then moved farther from, or nearer to, the other legs by 
bending its joint; or it is turned round the pin a@ of the 
other legs as'a centre, as occafion may require. 

Fig. 2, is another conftru&tion of the triangular com- 
pafles. A,B,C, are three arms, at whofe ends are jointed 
the arms a, 6, c, carrying fteel points; they are of fuch 
lengths, that when clofed they fhall nearly meet in one 
point; by opening them as in the figure, they can be made 
to coincide with any three points within the reach of the arms. 

Compasses, Beam, conlilt of a long branch, or beam, 
carrying two brefs curfors; the one fixed at one end, the 
other fliding along the beam, with a fcrew to faften it, on 
oceafion. ‘lo the curfors may be ferewed points of any 
kind; whether fteel,. pencils, or the. like. ‘To the fixed 
curfor is fometimes applied ah adjufting or micrometer 
ttrew, by which an extent is obtained to very great nicety. 
Mr. Ramfden conftru&ted compaffes of this kind whofe mi- 
crometer fcrew fhews very perceptibly a motion of <¢-<th 
part of aninch. It is ufed to draw Jarge circles, to take 
great extents, &c. See Plate, Compaffis, jig. 3, which 
exhibits a common pair of beam compafits. A A isa five- 
fided bar, of mahogany, made very flraight and true; B,D 
are two frames of brals, fliding on the bar, that can be 
faftened at any place by a clamp fcrew.ad, at the top of 
each; ef ave two pieces into which are inferted the points, 
and are taftened by a {crew; the fliding frame B has a col- 
lar g {crewed to it, in which the ferew 4, with a divided 
head, turns; this {crew 1s tapped into a piece of brals 
faftened at the. end of the mahogany bar, fo as to move 
the point at f very flowly when the {crew is turned, 

CompassEs, Bow, or Bows, are a {mall fort of com. 

paffes, 
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affes, that fhut up in a hoop, whieh ferves for a handle, 
Beit ufe is to deferibe arcs, or circumferences of circles 
of very {mall radius. Jig.-4, is a {mall pair of compafics, 
with a ferew for meafuring imall diftances very accurately, 
and deferibing {mall circles; @ is one of the points faflened 
toa focket, in which the ferew 2 works; dis a fteel-bar 
attached to the fame focket; eisa piece fliding on the bar d, 
and carrying the other point; it has a projection above it, 
in which the {crew works; fand g are two pieces jointed 
to the points at one end, and to a {mall handle 4. at the 
other, which is ufed to hold them by. The head / of the 
ferew 13 divided into equal parts, which divifions are read 
again{t a projecting part of the piece, holding the point a; 
and by turning it round one of the divifions, the points are 
moved fome fra@tional part of an inch, as ~!5, or +145, ac- 
cording to the number of threads in an inch of the fcrew’s 
length, and the number of divifions on the head of the 
fcrew. 

Compassts, Caliber. See Cariper. 

Compasses, Clock-makers, are very fubftantial, ferving 
to cut pafteboard, brafs, &c. jointed like the common com- 
paffes with a quadrant, or bow, as the Spring compaffis, only 

_its ufe is different; as ferving here to keep the initrument 
firm at any opening. See Croce. 

Compasses, cxlindrical and fpbherical, ufed in taking the 
diameter, thicknefs, or caliber’of round or cylindric bodies; 
fuch as cannons, balls, pipes, &c. They confilt of four 
branches joined in a centre, two of them circular, and two 
flat, a little bent at the ends. 

To ufe them, one of the flat points is put within the 
cannon, the other without: the two oppofite points fhew 
the thicknefs. See Cariser Compaffer. 

There are alfo /pherical compaffes, dittering in nothing from 
the common ones, but that their legs are arched, ferving to 
take the diameters of round bodies, &c. Another fort of 
compafles has becn lately invented, for meafuring the dia- 
meter of round bodies, as balls, &c. which confift of two 
flat pieces of metal, fet at right angles, in a ftraight bar-or 
beam of the fame; the one being fixed, and the other fliding 
along it, fo far as juft to receive the round body between 
them; and then its diameter, or diftance between the two 
pieces, is fhewn by the divifions marked on the beam. 

Compasses, £iliptic. Their ufe is to draw ellipfes, or 
ovals of any kind: they confift of a beam AB (Plate, Com- 
palfess fig. §-) about a foot long, bearing three curfors; 
to one of which may be ferewed points of any kind: to the 
bottom of the other two are rivetted two fliding dove-tails, 
adjufted in grooves made in the crofs branches of the beam. 
The dove-tails having a motion every way, by turning about 
the long branch, go backwards and forwards along the crofs: 
fo that when the beam has gone half-way about, one of 
thefe will have moved the whole length of one of the 
branches; and when the beam has got quite round, the fame 
dove-tail has got back the whole length of the branch. Un- 
der{tand tne fame of the other dove-tail. 

Wote, the diftance between the two fliding dove-tails is 
the diltance between the two foci of the ellipfis; fo that by 
changing that difance, the ellipfis will be rounder or flen- 
derer. Under the ends of the branches of the crofs are 
placed four {teel points to keep it falt. 

The ute of this compafs is eafy; by turning round the 
long branch, the ink, pencil, or other point, will draw the 
ellipfis required. Its figure fhews both its ufe and conitruc- 
tion. 

Compasses, German, whofe legs are a little bent out- 
wards towards the top; fo that, when fhut, only the points 
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Compasses, Hair, fo contrived within fide, as to take an 
extent to a hair’s breadth. ‘The ortward appearance of the 
hair compaffes is like that of a common pair of compafles; 
the peculiarity confifts in one of the legs A, being attached 
to the brafs by a fpring B (fig. 6.), whofe a@ion throws 
the leg inwards, and is counteraéted by a {mall ferew D; 
by turning which the leg canbe moved fmall diftances, and 
{et to the greatelt nicety, without moving the joimt. 

Fig. 7, reprefents a pair of pocket compaffes, the legs, 
a,b, of which are hollow, and contain, the one a pen, d, 
and the other a port-erayon ¢, at the oppofite end of each 
point, f and g. 

Compasses, Lapidary’s, a piece of wood in form of the 
fhaft of a plane, cleft a-top, as far as half its length; where- 
with they meafure the angles, &c: of the precious ftones, as 
they cut them. In the cleft is a little brafs rule, faitened 
there, at one end, by a pin; but fo that it may be moved 
in the manner of the bevel; with this kind of fquare they 
take the angles of the ftones, laying them on the fhaft ae 
they cut them. 

Compasses, Proportional, are thofe whofe joint lies be- 
tween the points terminating each leg: they are either 
Simple or compound. In the former fort the centre is fixed, 
fo that one pair of thefe ferves only for one propor- 
tion. 

Compasses, Compound proportional, confift of two branches 
(fee fig. 8), each pointed at either end with fteel: the 
length of the branches is cut through, for a curfor to 
flide up and down; in the middle of which curfor is -& 
ferew, ferving to join the branches, and to fix them at any 
point required, 

On the one leg are divifions, ferving to divide lines into 
any number of equal parts, for reducing of figures, &c. On 
the other are numbers, for infcribing any regular polygon 
in a circle propofed. 

The ufe of the firft is eafy: Suppofe v. gr.a right line 
required to be divided into three equal parts; pufh the cur- 
for till the fcrew be juit on the figure 3; where fixing it, 
take the length of the given line between the two longelt 
parts of the legs: the diitance between the two fhortelt will 
be one third of the given line, In the fame manner may 
the line be divided into any other number of parts. 

For the ufe of the line of polygons: Suppofe, v. gr, a pen- 
tagon required to be infcribed in a circle: pufh ,the curfor 
till the middle of the ferew be againft 5, the number of 
fides in a pentagon; between the fhorteft parts of the legs 
take the femidiameter of the circle: the legs thus opened, 
the diftance between the points of the longeft parts 
will be the fide of the pentagon to be infcribed in the’ 
circle. And thus for a, figure of any other number of 
fides. 

Fig. 9. is a pair of proportional compafles ; the brafs part 
of the two legs A,B, have longitudinal openings in them, 
for the pin, round which they move as a centre, to flide in, 
and can be fixed at any place by a ferew a, fo that the dif- 
tance from the centre to the points ¢, d, fhall be twice, three 
times, (or any other aliquot part) of the diftance to the 
points e, f, and of courfe the openings at each end will be 
“in the fame proportion. : 

Fig. 10, reprefents a method of adapting a quick and 
flow motion to a pair of thefe compafles ; @ is a brafs bar, 
with an oblong opening cut in it, to receive a fcrew, b, fale 
ened to one leg of the compaflea; the other end of the bar, 
a, is cut into a ferew, with a fine thread, and has a nut, fs 
on it, turning in a collar jointed to the other leg of the 
compafles. When the fcrew, J, isloofe, the compafles can 
he fet to any opening; but when it is falt, they car only 
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be moved by turning the nut f. The fcrew, J, is put inte a 
hole in one of the legs of the compafles, fo that it can eafily 
be removed, and inferted into a hole made in the moveable 
centre g, to give it a flow motion if required. 

Compasses, Proportional, with the fe@or lines. The 
firuGure of thefe is fo like that of the common proportional 
compaffes, only a little nicer, that it needs no particular de- 
{cription. See jig. 11. 

The lines on the firft face are the line of lines, marked 
lines: it is divided into 100 equal parts, every tenth num- 
bered : and the line of chords, which goes to 60°, is marked 
chords. 

On the other face are a line of fines to 90°, and a line 
of tangents to 45°. On the other fide are the tangents 
from 45° to 71° 34’; on the other, fecants from 0° to 
70° 30'. a 
For the ufe of thefe compaffes: 1.'To divide a line into any 
number of equal parts, lefs than 100: divide roo by the 
number of parts required: flip the curfor till the line on the 
fliding dove-tail be again the quotient on the line of lines $ 
then the whole line being taken between the points of the 
compafies moft remote from the centre, the aperture of the 
other will fhew the divifion required. 2. A right line given, 
fuppofed to be divided into 100 parts, to take any number 
of thofe parts; flip the line on the fliding dove-tail to the 
number of parts required; the whole line being taken be- 
tween the points fartheft from the centre, the aperture of 
the other two will include the number of divifions required. 
3. The radius being given, to find the chord of any arch 
wader 60°; flip the line on the fliding dove-tail to the de- 
grees required on the line of chords; the radius being taken 
between the points fartheft from the centre of the curfor, 
the aperture of the other line will be the chord required, 
provided the number of degrees be greater than 29; if it 
be lefs, the aperture taken from the radius will leave the 
chord required. 4. If the chord of an arch under 60° be 
given, and the radius required, flip the line on the dove-tail 
to the degrees given on the line of chords; the given chord 
being taken between the two points next the curfor, the 
aperture of the other will be the radius required. 5. The 
radius being given, to find the fine of any number of de- 
grees. Slip the line on the dove-tail to the degree on the 
line of fines whofe fine is required; the radius taken be- 
tween the points fartheft from the curfor, the aperture cf 
the other will give the fine of the angle required. But if 
the fine fought be lefs than 30°, the difference of the aper- 
tures of the oppofite points will be the fine required. 6. 
‘The radius being given, to find the tangent of any number 
of degrees under 71°: if the tangent required be under 29° 
30, then flip the line on the dove-tail to the degree pro- 
pofed on the tangent line; the radius taken between the 
points fartheit from the curfor, the aperture of the others 
will be the tangent of the degrees required : if the tangent 
required be above 29° 30’, but under 45°, the line on the 
curfor muft be flipped to the degrees given on the tangent 
line ; then the radius being taken between the points farzhelt 
from the curfor, the aperture of the others will be the tan- 
gent. If the tangent required be greater than 45°, but lefs 
than 56° 20’, flip the notch on the tangent tide of the 
turned check to the degree 0 in the tangent line on the fide 
of the compafs; the radius taken between the points farthelt 
from the curfor; the diilerence between the aperture of the 
other, and thefe, added together, will be the tangent re- 
quired. Thus, for the tangents of other degrees under 71. 
A\fter the like manner may the fecant of any number of de- 
gtces under 71 be found, 

Mr. Heath, a mathematical inftrument-maker in London, 
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confiruéted a pair of proportional compaffes in 1746, with 
acurious and ufeful contrivance for preventing the fhorter 
Jegs from changing their pofition, when thefe compafics were 
ufed. It conhited of a fmail beam foldered to a ferew, and 
running parallel to the leg of the compafles, nearly of the 
length of the groove ; in this beam a flit was made, which 
admitted of a fliding nut, the other end of which fell into a 
hole in the bottom of the ferew, belonging to the great nut 
of the compafies. The fcrew-pin of the beam pafled through 
an adjufter, by means of which the mark on the flider might 
be brought exaétly to any divifion. But the proportional 
compafles have been much out of ufe fince the invention of 
the fedor, which fee. 

Compasses, Spring, or Dividers, are made of hardened 
fteel, the head arched ; which, by its fpring, opens the com- 
pafles; the opening being direéted by a circular {crew, faf- 
tened to one leg, and Jet through the other, worked with 
a nut. 

Compasses, Triangular. 
and TRIANGULAR. 

Compasses, Trifecing, the invention of M. Tarragon, 
for the trife&tion of angles, geometrically. 

The inftrument confifts or two central rules, and an arch 
of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its radius; the 
radius is faftened with one of the central rules, |!ke the two 
legs of a {eGtor, that the central rule may be carried through 
all the points of the circumference of the arch. The radius 
and rule mutt be as thin as poflible, and the rule faitened to 
the radius hammered cold, to acquire an elafticity; the 
breadth of the other central rule muit be triple the breadth 
of the radius. In this rule there is a groove, with a dove- 
tail, to be faftened on it, for its motion; in the centre of 
each rule muft likewife be a hole. See the Journ. des Sca~ 
vans, Sept. 1688. 

Compasses, Turn-up, a late contrivance to fave the trou- 
ble of changing the points; the body is like the common 
compafles; towards the bottom of the legs, without fide, are 
added two other points, befide the ufual ones; the one car- 
rying a drawing pen-point, the other a port-crayon; both 
adjuiied fo as to turn round, and fo be in the way of ufe, or 
out of it, as occafion requires. 

The points of {mall compaffes are tempered by a lamp 
and blow-pige, heating them red-hot ; when cold, they are 
hard: the larger are tempered by a charcoal fire and a blow- 
pipe, heating them to a cherry colour, then plunging them 
in water. 

See M. Bion’s ConftruG@icn and Ufes of Mathematical 
Inftruments, by Stone; and Robertfon’s Treatife on the 
fame fubje&. 

COMPASSEMENT de feux, in Military Language, a 
manner of fixing the diitances between’ the chambers of 
mines, and difpofing of the fauciffons, fo as to communi- 
cate the fire to them at one and the fame inftant of time. 

COMPASSING, in Naval Archite@ure, a term ufed to 
denote fuch pieces of timber as are incurvated into the figure 
of an arch. 

CompassinG the king’s death, in Law. See Treason. 

COMPASSION, in £¢hics, a mixed paffion, compounded 
of love and forrow, and excited by the fight or recital of 
diftrefs ; or,as Dr. Hartley concifely defines.it, it is the unea- 
finefs which a man feels at the mifery of another. Accord- 
ingly he traces it to feveral affociations, both in children 
and adults, upon which it feems to be grounded; and he 
obferves, that perfons, whofe nerves are eafily irritable, and 
thofe who have experienced great trials and affliGtions, are 
in general, more difpofed to compaffion than others; and 
that we are moft apt to pity in thofe difeafes aad calamities 

which 
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which we either have feit already, or apprehend ourfelves in 
danger of feeling hereafter. A compaflionate temper, fays 
this writer, being great matter of praife to thofe who are 
endued with it, and the ations which flow from it being a 
duty incumbent on all, men are led to praétife thefe aétions, 
and to inculcate upon themfelves the motives of compaf- 
fion, by attending to diftrefs, a€tually prefent, or defcribed 
in hiftory, real or fictitious. 

Hobbes makes this a merely felfifh paffion, and defines it, 
as being fear for ourfelves; Hutchefon refolves it into In- 
sT1incT; but Dr. Butler much more properly confiders com- 
paffion as an original, diftinét, particular affection in human 
nature. 

According to Dr. Cogan, in his ** Treatife on the Paf- 
fions,”’ compaflion is that fpecies of affe€tion, which is ex- 
cited either by the aétual diitrefs of its objeét, or by fome 
impending calamity which appears inevitable. It is, fays 
this writer, a benevolent forrow at their fuflering or ap- 
proaching mifery. The etymology of the word exprefles 
this idea with ftri@ propriety, as it fignifies “* fuffering with, 
the objeét.””? Compaffion is always connected with a dilpofi- 
tion to relieve, and will always prompt to vigorous exertion, 
wherever there is a poffibility of fuccefs; unlefs fome im- 
portant confiderations fhould render the endeavour improper 
or unjult. It has no neceflary conneétion with the ‘charac- 
ter of its objets; their diltrefs being a fufficient excite- 
ment. From the great extent and univerlality of this 
affection, it may be jultly confidered as a generic name, 
comprehending feveral other affe€tions which have a more 
{pecific application, as mercy, commiferation, pity, &e. Dr. 
Reid remarks, that it feems to be falfe religion alone that 
is able to check the tear of compaffion. We are told, he 
fays, that in Portugal and Spain, a man condemned to be 
burned as an obttinate heretic, meets with no compaffion, 
even from the multitude; obferving, that they are taught 
to look upon him as the enemy of God, and doomed to 
hell fire. But fhould not this very circumftasce, he adds, 
move compeffion ? Surely it would, if they were not tanght 
that, in this cafe, it isa crime to fhew compaflion, or even 
to feel it. Hobbes of Human Nature, cap. ix, feét. ro. 
Hutchefon’s Enquiry into Moral Good and Evil. But- 
Jer’s Sermons, ferm. v. and vi. Hartley’s Obfervations on 
Man. Ccgan on the Peflions. Reid’s Effays on the Ac- 
tive Powers of Man, ch. iv. 

COMPATIBLE, fomething that may fuit, or confift 
with another. See INcoMPATIBLE. 

COMPENDIUM, an abitradt, epitome, or reduétion of 
a large matter into little compafs. See Anstracr and 
Epitome. 

COMPENSATION, an a&ion whereby any thing is 
admitted as an equivalent to another. 

Compensation, in the Civil Law, isa kind of right, 
whereby a debtor purfued by his creditor, for the payment 
of a debt, demands that the debt may be compen/ated with 
what is owing him by the creditor. Compen/ation 13 equiva- 
lent to payment, and anfwers to that which 1s called Set-of; 
in common law. 

ComrensaTion-Balance, in FHorology, is the balance 
of a chronometer, fo ingenioufly contrived, that two 
oppofite ations countera&t each other’s natural effects at 
all times upon it, and equalife its momentum under all the 
changes of temperature experienced in different climates 
and feafons. The oppofition of two natural effects, pro- 
duced by an artificial arrangement of the acting parts, is 
very properly called the compen/ation, which has been effe- 
ed in various ways. The molt fimple compenfation that haa 
been produced in a machine for meafuring time, is that 
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which depends upon the variable fluidity of the oil applied 
to the pivot holes of the balance arbor, and of thie other’ 
arbors of a watch; oil, it is well known, however gond, 
is more fluid in hot weather than in cold, and therefore di- 
mintihes the fri€tion at the pivots more in fummer than in 
winter, the confequence of which variation in the friction of 
a watch with the ordinary crown-wheel efcapement, would 
have its rate accelerated in the former feafon, and retarded 
in the latter, by this fimple caufe, if there were no compen- 
fating property inthe [tragture of fome part-of the mechan- 
ifm ; this property naturally exilts in the balance and balazce- 
{pring, both which are fubje&t to have their dimentions en- 
larged by heat, and contracted by cold; and thefe changes 
alternately occafion retardations and accelerations in the rate 
of going ; but in fuch a way, that when the watch is dil- 
pofed to have its rate accelerated by the molt fluid ftate of 
the oil, it is alfo difpofed to have the fame retarded by the 
contemporary enlargement of the balance and balance-{pring ; 
hence the quantity that one of thefe difpofitions prevails 
over the other in any watch, when regulated to mean time 
at a mean temperature, conftitutes its liability to vary its 
rate of going in different months of the year. Berthoud, 
who attempted to proportion the thicknefs of his pivots to 
fuit the oil with a given balance, fo as to produce an ap- 
proximation towards a good compenfation, has called this 
the natural compenfation, which is a very proper appellation, 
as it exi(ts in a certain degree in all chronometers and watches 
that have oil applied to them. This natural compenfation, 
however, is found to be a very imperfeét one, and unfor- 
tunately interferes with the effeéts produced by the better 
compenfations, which, in oppolition to this, may be called 
the artificial compenfations. ‘To banifh the interference of 
the variable effects produced by oil, is one of the difficul- 
ties, and indeed now the principal one, that oppofes the 
efforts of the chronometer-maker, to make the ation of 
his mechanifm permanently uniform. 

The mechanifm of the artificial compenfations may be 
arranged under three divifions, viz. iit, That which ap- 
plies exclufively to the balance-fpring; 2dly, That which 
applies exclufively to the balance itfelf; and, 3dly, That 
which apples partly to the {pring and partly to the ba- 
lance: for the fake of order, we propole to defcribe the 
different compenfation-balances agreeably to thefe divifions, 
which are alfo nearly agreeable to the order of time in which 
they were invented. 


Compenfations at the Spring. 


1. Harrifon’s Compenfation Curb—We have faid, un- 
der, our article CHronomerer,, that Mr. James Har- 
rifon of Barton, in Lincolafhire, was the firft perfon who 
applied a felf-compenfating piece of mechanifm to the ba- 
lance of a watch, which contrivance, according to his pro- 
vincial dialeét, he called a firb, and which we have taken 
the liberty to name a curb. Fig. 1. of Plate XXVIII. of 
Horology, reprefents the balance, balauce-{pring, {mall 
cocks, and curb, as they would be feen by an eye placed 
dire&ly over the back of the pillar-plate, when the large 
cock is taken off, that bears the verge-pivot:; AA is the 
plate on which the mechanifm is placed; B the balance of 
one uniform metal ; C the fpiral {pring of regulation; DE 
the thermometrical curb, fo contrived as to lengthen the 
elfective length of the {pring in the different degrees of 
temperature, without manual adjultment; Gg a double 
cock to which the curb D E is attached ; and F the {mall 
cock, or ftud, to which the exterior end of the {pring is 
pinned. ‘The thermometrical curb, D E, is compofed of 
two long flender flips, one of brafs and the other of {teel, 
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pinned together in diffcrent places, and is attached to the 
{maller half g of the double cock Gg, fo that it may be 
hrought nearer to G, or removed farther from it at pleature, 
hefore’g is fixed to G, in order to place it at the requifite 
point between @ and é of the {piral; the double cock is re- 
prefented in the figure as though it were fixed fait by a 
icrew and fleady pin to the plate ; but in the original time- 
Keepers, it was adjuftable between two parallel pieces, that 
allowed it to approach the ftud F, or recede from it, for 
the purpofe of alcertaining particularly the belt length of 
the curb, for effzGing the requifite compenfation: the fide 
of the curb next to D was ftecl, and the fide next to E 
brafs, and the effe& produced by changes of temperature 
was thus: when the time-keeper was expofed to heat, the 
balance, and balance fpring, had their dimentions enlarged, 
fo that the momentum of the balance was increafed, fup- 
pofing its arc of vibration unaltered, and the force of the 
{pring was diminifhed, or at leaft would have been by its 
elongation, if the curb had not been applied; and the na- 
tural confequence would have been for the piece to retard ; 
bat the fame heat, which naturally produces thefe changes 
in the balance and balence-{pring, produces fuch a change 
in the fhape of the curb, as counterasts thefe natural effects; 
in the cafe of heat, the brafs part, E, of the curb becomes 
more lengthened than the fteel part D, by reafon of its fu- 
perior expaniibility ; the confequence is, that the compound 
piece, DE, becomes convex on the brafs fide E, and concave 
on the {teel fide D; that is, the remote or free end of the 
curb, confidered as an index, moves from a towards 4, and 
as this end carries two pins between which the ttraight end 
of the {pring paffes, thefe pins, and not the flud, form the 
limit of length at all times of the regulating {priog, which 
confequently is curbed as to its effective length, under all 
the variety of elongations, that it experiences from different 
degrees of heat; fo that it may be faid to be always both 
lengthening and fhortening in nearly the {ame proportion : 
on the contrary, when the piece is expofed to cold, or to 
{peak more {cientifizally, is expofed to a low temperature, 
the {teel fide, D, becomes convex, and the brafs fide, E, con- 
cave from its greater contraction, and the free end of the 
curb moves from 4 towards a, thereby mechanically length- 
ening the {pring, as it naturally contraéts, in a degree fuf- 
ficient to check the velocity which the balance wou'd ac- 
quire from its diminifhed dimenfions. Thus, whether it is 
dummer or winter, in hot or in cold climates, the compenfa- 
tion-curb is calculated to counterbalance the natural effects 
of changes of temperature on the dimenfions of the balance 
and of its regulating f{pring. 

It has been afferted, that the e/afficity of the balance- 
{pring is affected by changes of temperature; but we con- 
ceive it to be its force, or that power which depends on its 
length that is naturally altered, and not, at leaft in any fen- 
fible degree, that propérty which depends upon its temper. 
This contrivance, we have faid, in another place, laid the 
foundation of modern chronometry, though it was after- 
wards found to be a better application of the compound 
bar, that the balance itfelf fhould bear it, in order that the 
dimenfions of the balance and of the compenfation pieces 
might be affe@ted in a contemporary manner by the varia- 
tion of atmofpheric temperature, fo that the artificial changes 
going on in the balance itfelf might compenfate the changes 
naturally produced in it and in the fpring, inftead of the 
artificial changes in the fpring being made to compenfate 
the natural changes in its dimenfions, and in thofe of the 
balance. We have before faid, that this mechanifm was in- 
vented and ufed fo long ago as the year 1726, and that it is 
incapable of the ufual adjuftment for rate, except at the 
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fixed flud, from which the faftening pin muf neccffarily 
be taken, to admit of the {pring’s being lengthened or 
fhortened. 


Compenfation by F. Berthoud. 


In the year 1760, which was about feven years before 
the Board, of Longitude publifhed the principles of 
Harrifon’s Time-keeper, Mr. F. Berthoud, the famous clock 
and watch-maker of Paris, contrived and introduced, into 
No. 1, of his marine clocks, a compenfation-curb, ating 
on the {piral {pring of the balance in a manner fimilar to 
the action of Harrifon’s curb, except that the backward 
and forward motion of his pince-fpiral, or curb, was pro- 
duced by the difference of two direét expanfions agreeably 
to the difpofition of the grid-iron pendulum, which Har- 
rifon had previoufly invented, (for the defcription of which 
fee the fection, ** Aftronomical ciock, by Mr, Reid of 
Edinburgh,”’ under the article Crock.) The mechanifm 
by Berthoud, is reprefented in jig. 2. of Plate XXVIIL, 
the eye being, as before {uppoled, to be dire@ly over the 
pillar plate of the frame; the circle A A denotes ‘the 
plate juft mentioned ; B B, the grid-iron frame, attached to 
the faid plate, aud compoled of alternate bars of ftcel and 
brafs, joined together by end-pieces like the compentation- 
pendulum alluded to, which therefore need not be again 
minutely defcribed; che pair of brafs bars in the middle of 
the frame, or grid-iron, are thofe which aé& by protruding 
more or lefs in different degrees’ of heat againit the tail- 
piece D, of the double tever DIE, moveable on an arbor 
with pivots borne by the plate and cock G, or by G made 
as a double cock; H is the principal cock, in which the 
balance pivot runs in the triangular hole, made by three 
friction-rollers, not fhewn in the tigure; the pince-/piral 6, 
and arm a are fait to an arbor which is pivoted into the cock 
H, anda {mall cock under it, which is attached to it; this 
arbor 13 parallel to the balance verge, and is fo contiguous 
to it, as to be in one of the eccentric points, from which 
the {piral of the fpring which it holds is geometrically 
defcribed ; that is, at half the diftance from the verge, 
that the two neareft {pirals are from each other; on each of 
thefe two levers, a and 4, isa fliding piece of metal; that 
ona for the lever E to reft againft, and that on 4 to have a 
flit for receiving the thread ot the fpiral {pring ; they are 
both fixed by prefling {e ews to their refpedtive levers, when 
adjutted to their proper places thereon; but d is prolonged 
to d, which is attached to the graduated L piece by the 
{crew e, and this L piece has a pointer, ufed as an index 
for the graduations on the bridge I, that lies acrofs the 
grid-tron frame, when attached to the plate AA. K is 
a fpring, preffing ayainit a tail-piece of thelever @ to keep 
it always in contact with the lever E; Cis the fpiral re- 
gulating {pring, as in an ordinary watch, and F an adjuttable 
ttud, for the exterior end of the fpring, with an oblong 
perforation for the prefling {crew ; the interior end of the 
{pring being faft to a collet on the verge, which is adjultable 
by friction. The mechanical aétion is thus produced; the 
difference of the expaniibilities of the fteel and brafs rods of 
the grid-iron frame becomes fenfible at the pin D, in the 
tail-piece of the bent lever DE, moveable ina point of 
bridge G, between thofe two letters; the part E, being 
longer from the centre of motion than the part D, which 
is acted on, moves falter and carries before it the lever a, 
and together with it the pince-/piral b, and L piece with the 
{crew ¢; and itis obvioss, that, as the fliding piece, borne 
by lever a, limits its effeGtive length from its place of con- 
tact with lever F, the relative lengths of thefe two levers 
may be varied at pleafure by adjuitment, till the ae 
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duced on the fpring by the grid-iron frame, through the 
medium of thefe levers, is according to its due quanticy; 
and the pince-fpiral will go and come in a mannef fimilar to 
the motion of Harrifon’s curb, though the law of their 
motion is different, one depending on direct expanfion, ard 
the other on lateral curvature. The graduations of the L 
piece are for bringing the machine to time, the end, d, being 
the index, and the {crew, ¢, the infrument of adjuflment; 
and the index of the L piece fhows, on the gradvated cock 
I, the fituation of the pince-fpiral under all the variations 
of temperature. Befides No. r, Nos. 3, and 8 of the ma- 
rine-pieces of this author had the compenfation we have here 
deferibed, which, though complex, wou'd no doubt anfwer 
its purpofe as well as Harrifon’s more fimple contrivance 3 
and though the idea did not originate with the contriver, 
_ yet it will be acknowledged, that there is evident ingenuity 
in the arrangement and adaptation of the acting parts of 
the mechanifm ; the effeé alfo produced by the mechani{m 
before us muft be regular and permanent, when the materials 
are good, and the work well executed. (S-e “ Traité des 
Horloges Marines” par F. Berthoud. Paris 1773.) 


Harrifon’s Compenfition improved by F. Berthoud. 


After the Board of Longitude had publifhed the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Harrifon’s Time-keeper, Mr. F. Berthoud 
perceived that Harrifon’s compenfation-balance might be 
improved by introducing the attion of a lever, capable of 
adjultment for any given quantity of effect, without moving 
the cock that holds the compenfation bar; the conitruétion 
he adopted was thus; A, in fig. 3; of the plate already 
named, is the cock for the balance pivot, (‘* Hiftoire de la 
Mefure du Temps’’) which balance is not neceflary to be 
fhewn, B is the curb lever, detached from the compenfation 
bar, and turning ona fhort arbor pivoted into the cock A, 
and an under cock borne by this not feen, the centre of its 
motion being atone fide of the balance verge, as in Ber- 
thoud’s former balance; the {pring under the cock, that 
urges it towards the {crew of C, is concealed from fight ; 
C is the compound or compenfation ber, fixed in the chops 
of a faft bridge D, and having, at its free end, a fcrew with 
fs point bearing on tne tail-picce H of the curb-lever B; 
which curb- lever has a fliding prece with a narrow groove to 
admit the thread of the fpring. and is fixed by a prefling 
{crew in any given fitvation; E is what the French call a 
piton, or adjultable frame of the ftud, ftanding on feur 
{crews, as feet, which allow it to be brought into the plane 
of the fpiral-fpring, fo as not to force it from its natural 
pofition; the itud F, that holds the exterior end of the 
{pring flides in the piton, when under adjuftment for dittance, 
and 1s then fixed by a prefling {crew, pafling through the 
contiguous end of the {pring G, which turns on a fiud or 
{crew, at its remote end when loofe. ‘The manner in which 
this mechanifm ats will be readily apprehended from what 
we have faid of Harrifon’s, and the preceding compenfation 
curb, of which it conftitutes an union, thus; when the tem- 
perature 1s high, the compound bar, C, is affected exaily in 
the way we have juft defcribed Harrifon’s to be affected, 
and the chops of the bridge, D, allow the lengths of the 
curb lever B, and of its tail-piece, preffed by the fcrew, to 
be adjufted according to any given ratio as they refpe& each 
other; and as the quantity of cfle€& to be produced on the 
{piral {pring depends upon this ratio, witha given com- 
pound bar balance, efcapement, and maintaining power, 
itis obvious that the adju(lment for temperature may be 
brought to the requifite d-gree of exaétnefs by a few fuccef= 
five trials in the oppolite extremes of temperature. 


The Application of Harrifon’s Curb to a common Watch. 


After Berthoud had made the alterations, which we have 
juft defcribed, in Harrifon’s curb, he turned his mind to. 
wards fimplifying it fo as to become ufeful in a common 
watch; the manner in which he fucceeded i doing this is 
fhewn in fg. 4 of our prefent plate, where it will appear by 
infpetion how the action takes place, particularly as we 
have placed the fame Ictters of reference to the fame parts, 
as in fig. 3; the dfference of the two contrivances coniiits 
chiefly in the ftud, F, being here fixed faft to the circular 
plate of the frame; in the curb-lever being bent and having 
its centre of motion on a {-parate {mall bridge, H; and in 
the oppofing {pring, K, being attached to the face of the 
plate itfelf; otherwife the adjultment for temperature is per- 
formed as in fig. 3, anc is equally capable of taking in the 
extreme limits of temperature. (For another difpofition 
fomewhat fimilar to the prefent one, fee Berthoud’s * Sup- 
plement au Traité des Horloges Marines.” Plate ILL. 

Fs: §,) 


Compenfation by Mr. Alexande? Cumming. 


Mr. Cumming publifhed his book on ‘* Tne Elements of 
Clock and Watch-work,”? in the year 1766, in which he 
has given an ingenious though complex method of compen- 
fating the effeéts of hezt and coid on the balance and ba- 
lance-{pring, different from the foregoing ones. and depend- 
ing on the difference of the direét expantions of two fepa- 
rate and different metals, aided, like Berthoud’s, by the 1a- 
trodudtion of adjuftable levers; whether the invention pre- 
ceded or followed Berthoud’s grid-iron frame and lever, Is a 
co ifideration which does not, perhaps, affcG either of their 
two claims to originality, as Harrifon’s curb was moft pro- 
bably heard of, if not previoufly known, by both the me- 
chaniits in queftion; nor does it appear that either of the 
two complex methods here fpcken of has been copied by 
others in praétice. Fig. 1. of Plate XXX. of Horology, 
reprefents a view of Cumming’s m-chanifm of compenta- 
tion, without the balance. as viewed by the eye placed Gi- 
rectly above it, when fixed to the back of the piilar-plate 
of the frame. The ovtermoft cireular rim, AAA, is of 
fteel, and has eleven {mall rollers revolving on as many pins 
or ituds inferted into the plane of the rim, ard the interior 
rim, BBB, which refts again{t the rollers, is of brafs, but 
is not an entire circle: one end of this interior, or brafs 
rim, is icrewed faft to the plane of the fteei rim, by means 
‘of its enlarged extremity being made to lie upon the plane 
of the fteel rim, as fhewn inthe figure; in this fituation it 
is clear that the excefs of the bra{s rim’s expanfibility wall 
make its oppofite ends approach each other ina high tempe~ 
rature, and recede in a low one, while the frition-rollers 
will prevent jerks; hence any object oppofed to the free 
end of the brafs rim will be pufhed forwards by it, as the 
temperature is raifed, which effe& affords the means of al- 
ternately lengthening and fhortening the {piral [pring of the 
balance in the following manner; the free end of the brafs 
rim preffes againft the end, a, of a lever moveable ona {ud 
about the middle of it, and the oblong flit made in the op- 
pofite end of the fame lever receives a pin inferted into the 
contiguous end of a fecond lever 4, moveable about its re- 
mote end round a focket concentric with the balance-verge, 
ornearly fo; the lever, 2, which may be called the curb-le- 
ver, has two pins in underneath, not feen in the drawing, 
between which the outermolt thread of the {piral {pring 
pafies ; hence it is plain, from an infpeétion of the figure, 
that when the end, a, of the flit lever is pufhed outwards, 
its oppofite end draws inwards the pin of the curb-lever, 
and with it the curb, fo as to thorten the ef Qive length of 
¥f2 the 
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the fpring in this cafe; and on the contrary, when the brafs 
yim fhortens by alow temperature, the contrary effect takes 

lace: for the end, a, of the flit lever follows the free end 
of the faid rim as it retires in contrafling, in confequence of 
a fpring, not feen, impelling it into contact with this end at 
all times; the ratio of the two ating ends of the two levers 
from their re{pe€tive centres of motion is adjufted by the hori- 
zontal arbor, d, fquared at the end to receive a key ; for as the 
interior end of this arbor is formed into a {crew that paffes 
“jnto a tapped holeina fquare nut on which is the centre of 
motion of the flit lever; the faid fquare nut is made to flide 
in an oblong hole of the piate below the lever; ard thus 
the different parts of the fl:t may be meade, fucceffively, to 
impel the pin of the curb-lever, as the compenfation may 
be found on trial to require. The balance, of courfe, is 
placed above this mechanif{m, and vibrates free from it. We 
obferve that in the original drawing given by Cumming, 
(fig. 5 of his Plate X1V.) the fpiral 1s made to turn the wrong 
way about, fo that the effe€l of heat will be to elongate the 
{pring, which contruction would double the natural effet 
of variations of temperature inftead of compenfating them, 
as the contrivaice is intended to do, and would do, if rightly 
conftruéted ; but we fee no reafon to doubt this being as 
effectual and permanent as any of the foregoing modes of 
producing a compenfation, when the fpiral is bent the right 
way round, as we have placed it. 


Berthoud’s Compenfation by a Brafs Arch. 


Another method of producing a compenfation, different 
from any of the preceding ones, inits mode of application, 
comes next under our confideration, as another prodution 
of the French clock and watch maker, whofe name we have 
hed frequent occafion to mention with refpect. 

Fig. 5. of Plate XXVIII. exhibits the plan of all the 
effential parts of this contrivance, in an intelligible mauner; 
A, as ufual, is the principal cock over the pillar plate; B, 
the balance of one metal; C, the {piral fpring; D, en 
arch of brafs with its ends refting in two floping notches 
filed into the fteel bar, IE, which is fixed by a ferew, near E, 
in the middle, to the plate, fo that it may be at liberty to 
yield both ways to the aétion of increafed or diminifhed 
temperature on its total length; F is, as before, the ftud 
to hold the exterior end of the fpring, while the interior 
one is faft to a collet on the balance-verge ; Gg, isa bent 
lever, with a pin in its fhort end, g, and its long end point- 
ed as an index, to reach to the divifions, H, made on the 
plane of the plate, which bears the mechantfm; the effet 
is thus produced; the brafs arch, D, is more elongated than 


the ftraight ftcel bar, E, with the fame increafe of heat; 
this arch carries a {mall ferew, the head of which isjuft op- 
pofite the pin, g, already mentioned, between which ferew 


and pin the outermof coil of the f{piral fpring pafles; now 
if the {crew and pin were made to approach, til they both 
fhould touch the fpring at oppofite fides, they would be- 
come in place of a curb, and there limit the length of the 
{pring that comes into aion ; onthe contrary, if they were 
made to recede from each other, till the {pring acted up to 
the ftud, F, placed on the plate, they would be f{up:rfluous; 
but when they are placed at fuch an intermediate diftance 
from each other that the {crew limits the opening of the 
fpiral, and the pin its clofing, before the part of the {pring 
hear the ftud is moved by the motion of the balance, then 
the ‘natural effective length of the {pring is controlled, and 
the pin and {crew together become a {pecies of curb, that 
limits the effeGlive length ‘of the {pring from an _undiftin- 
guifhed point, lying fomewhere between the ftud and the 
{aid pin and ferew ; which indifcriminate point will always 
be nearer to the flud the more the pin and {crew are removed 


from each other, and wice wer/¢ ; hence it is eafy to feej 
that moving the index, G, forwards or backwards, on the 
graduated portion of a circle, H, will bring the pin, g, 
nearer to, or remove it farther from, the fcrew head, than a 
mean difance, and will thence affect the rate depending on 
the effeGive length of the fpiral fpring, with a given ba- 
lance, maintaining power, and efcapement; but it is the 
fame thing if the index be fuffered to remain, and the {crew 
be brought nearer to the pin; for the one limits the right 
hand and the other the left hand excurfion of the balance ; 
this is the precife operation of the contrivance; the fuperior 
elongation of the brafs arch over the ftecl bar fhortens the 
radius of curvature of the arch, ard makes the ferew-head 
approach the {pring, more or lefs, agreeably to the change 
of temperature; to which the acting parts are expofed, 
The law by which the approach is effected is fomewhat dif- 
ferent, however, from> that by which an expanfion-rim is 
guided, with one of its ends at liberty ; and the manner alfo 
in which the effective length of the {pring is limited, allows 
along fcale of lengths, in a correfponding fhort feale of 
diflances between the fcrew head ard pin; the latter of 
which laws is evidently difadvantageous to the nicety of the 
adjuftment for temperature ; befides, when the brafs arch 
and the fteel bar are found on trial not to bein their due pro- 
portions to each other, the remedy cannot be applied with- 
out varying the original proportions, by lengthening or 
fhortening the verfed fine, as the cafe may be, which altera- 
tion will require the mechanifm to be difplaced. 


Improvement on the laft Compenfation. 


Berthoud, having difeovered the inconvenience and ob- 
jetions'to the laft deferibed compenfation curb, propoles 
another in hts * Hittoire du Temps,” tom. ii. p. 101 and 102, 
thus: A, fig. 6, Plate XXVILI, is the principal cock, 
mounted as ufual on the pillar p!ate behind ; B is again the 
balance of one metal; C, the ufual f{piral fpring; Dd/,a 
rack moveable on a focket concentric with the balance verge, 
with {ome additional apparatus carried by it ; E is a fecond 
cock ; and F a third, bearing the fiton, or fliding ftud, with 
its frame and fecuring {pring asin jig. 3 of the fame plate 
already defcribed ; G is a pinion with an arbor {quared at 
the projecting end, to receive a key, which pinion has its 
teeth formed fuitable to impel the teeth of the rack Dd; 
a and dare two compound bars of brafs and fteel, foldered 
together with hard folder, inferted at dinto a bearing piece, 
and kept faft by a preffing ferew e¢, urging them together 
with the loofe piece, d, interpofed, and kept parallel by a 
clamping piece cs the rack has a circular perforated groove, 
which allows it to pafs backward and forward by the a&tion 
of the pinion, while the heads of the two fcrews, fand g, 
confine it to the fame plane on the back of the plate; and, 
laftly, the compound bars, a and 4, have each a pin at their 
free extremities, which contain between them the lait coil 
of the fpiral fpring, the action of which is limited precifely 
in the manner defer:bed in our la{t compenfation mechani{m ; 
here, however, the law of flexure is again the fame as in 
Harrifon’s, though the law of limitation in the effeGive 
length of the {pring is different ; the latter, as we have feen, 
depends on the quantum of play between the pins, whereas, 
in the former, there was no piay at all, and the curb itfelf 
was the limit; feeing the effeGtive length of the {pring di- 

ninifhes as the pins approach each other, the exterior Ja- 
minz of the compound bars, @ and 6, mutt neceffarily be 
brafs, and the interior ones fteel, to fhorten the fpring in 
high temperatures, and the contrary; when the effeé& pro- 
duced 1s too great, the clamping piece, ¢, is carried outwards 
towards the pins, in order to fhorten the bars, which have 
their lengths meafured from this clamp ; but when oe 
ite 
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fe& produced is too little, the faid clamp muft be brought 
inwards towards d, to lengthen the bars; fo that the fcale 
of adjaftments here runs along the length of the two paral- 
le] compound bars, as it relates to the variations of temper- 
ature ; while the adjuftment for a mean rate is made by the 
index 4, which fhews the quantum on the contiguous por- 
tion of a divided circle. Still, we think, that while a {mall 
variation in the play, between the curbing pins, produces a 
great variation in the effective length of the fpring; this 
contrivance can have no pretenfions to rank in utility with 
fome of the more recent inventions, that place the compen- 
fating parts on the balance itfelf. 


Compenfation by Breguet. 


A compenfation fimilar in effet to the two foregoing 
ones by Berthoud, but more fimple than the latter, is that 
which Breguet of Paris has applied with fuccefs to his com- 
mon watches ; this compenfation is fhewn in fg. 7 of Plate 
XXVIII. where the bounding circle denotes the back plate 
of the frame; A the principal cock; B the balance of 
one metal; C the common fpiral fpring ; Dde a three 
armed piece, called by the French a rateau, to which is 
attached the mechani{m of compenfation thus: the curvi- 
linear fork, ab, is compofed of two metals: each prong con- 
filting of a flip of fteelanda flip of brafs, fo attached together, 
that the fteel 1s the exterior, and the brafs the interior part in 
each; the end a is {crewed to the lever D, and the end 3 is 
loofe, confequently at liberty to approach or recede from 
the fpiral fpring, as the changes of temperature affe& the 
fork ; the interior end, a, of the fork bears a pin near the 
letter 4, not feen by reafon of the lever D, which lies over 
it, and a fecond pin fimilar to the other is carried by the 
lever D, between the two largeit coils of the fpiral: thefe 
two pins limit the cfi-Give length of the {pring exa&ly in 
the way that the two preceding compenfating contrivances 
have been explained to do, for which reafon we do not re- 
peat what we have already faid on this part of the fubje&; 
the alternate inward and ovtward motions of the pin, 4, re- 
gulate the difance between the two pins, on which the play 
depends, and confequently the length of the {pring alfo, as 
it has regard to the action; the prong a has a tendency to 
become firaight by heat, in confequence of the concave 
part being brafs, but the prong, J, has a tendency to be- 
come {till more convex in confequence of the brafs being the 
convex part 3 the joint effet of which alterations of fhape 
and pefition wiil be, that, as the balance and its {pring be- 
come enlarged, the {pace between the curbing pins will be- 
come diminifhed, and the contrary. The watch is regu- 
lated for mean time by the index part d of the three-armed 
rateau,and the third arm, c, contains a pin about the middle 
of the fpiral f{pring, which we conceive to be the banking 
pin, though no mention is made of it in the original de- 


fcription. ‘* Hiftoire de la Mefure du Temps, by Berthoud.” 


Compenfation by Mr, Fames Scott. 


In May of the year1805, Mr. James Scott, of Grafton Street, 
Dublin, publifhed an account in Mr. Nicholfon’s Journal, (vol. 
XI. p. 19—21., 8vo. feries) of a compenfation curb which 
acts in a manner fomewhat analogous to that which we have 
defcribed as the invention of Cumming ; but it is evident 
he had not previoufly feen the one alluded to, nor yet Ber- 
thoud’s, otherwife he would not have faid in his letter to 
Mr. Nicholfon, that ‘ artifts have not been able to invent 
a compenfation-curb adjuftable to the exaét expanfion re- 
quired.”? The cqntrivance now before us is ingenious, and 
we prefume might be applied to an ordinary watch with con- 


fiderable advantage ; though we cannot perfuade ourfe!ves 
that any method of curbing the regulating fpring, after it 
has been adjulted for ifochronifm, affords fo good a com- 
penfation, as the mechanifm of compenfation now ufusily 
applied tothe balance itfelf. Fig. 2, of Plate XXX of Ho- 
rology, fhews all the parts of Mr. Scott’s compenfation-curb, 
as given by himfelf in the original account; but as his de- 
fcription did not feem very intelligible to usat the firft read- 
ing, we hope to be excufed the liberty we take of giving 
our own account of the contrivance: A A is an index of 
fteel, with a circular part embracing a dove-tailed groove 
that furrounds the balance verge in the upper plate of the 
frame ; to this fteel index is attached, by a {crew and iteady 
pin, one end of a compound circular bar, BB, fo formed, 
that the fteel part is the exterior, and the brafs part the in- 
terior ; to this compound bar is faftened a fecond compound 
bar CC, alfo circular, by means of a clamping piece and 
fcrew at D; a loofe piece of metal, interpofed between the 
two circular bars, be:ng preffed by the fcrew, the outer one 
keeps the inner one clofe to the fhoulder of the clamping 
piece, which cannot be feen in the figure; but it is eafy to 
conceive that fuch a clamping piece will apply at any part 
of the circular bars; the bar, CC, has the brafs part exte- 
rior, and the fteel part interior; E is the ftud in the plate, 
that holds the outward end of the fprral regulating fpring, 
intended to be curbed ; ard the interior compound bar, € C, 
paffes between two fteady pins, inferted in the plate at a, 
a fhort diftance from 6, where the curbing pins are fixed, 
that embrace the laft coil of the fpring: whenever the in- 
dex, A A, is moved, in regulating for mean time, it carries 
with it the two concentric compound bars, and the curbing 
pins flide along the coil of the fpring, fo as to Jengthen or 
fhorten it as the cafe may be; fuppofe, tow, that the re- 
gulation for rate be made, and that the balance has its tem- 
perature elevated, the tendency of the outer circular bar 
will be to open, or enlarge its radius of curvature, which 
aGion will bring the interior compound bar and its curbing 
pins nearer to the index, and fhorten the balance fpring a 
little ; but this aétion is not fufficient to produce the whole 
requifite effet ; the tendency of the interior circular bar 
CC, on the contrary, is to clofe, that is, to approach the 
index, in confequence of its radius of curvature becoming 
fhorter, while its end at D is clamped to the free end of 
BB; and it is the amount of thefe two contemporary mo- 
tions, produced in the interior compound bar, CC, that 
conftitutes the motion of the curbing pins at 4, along the 
{piral {pring, in a,direGtion towards the index AA. Ina 
low temperature, juit the reverfe takes place ; the outer com- 
pound bar, B B, has its radius of curvature fhortened, and 
the inner one, C C, has its radius of curvature, on the con- 
trary, lengthened in this cafe, fo that the joint effe& is to 
make the curbing pins retire from the index to lengthen 
the regulating fpring ; which a'ternate lengthening and 
fhortening of the balance-f{pring’s effective length in heat 
and cold, form the compenfation for the corr-fpondi»g va- 
riations in the momentum of the balance and force of the 
fpring. The excellence of the prefent contrivance confitls 
in its affording a fcale of adjuftments; for moving the 
clamping piece, D, forwards, towards the middle of 
the concentric circular bars of compenfation, leffzns the ef- 
fe&, and removing them back, towards the open- ends, in- 
creafes the effe@& to be produced on the balance-fpring, by 
giving a greater or {maller range of motion to the curbing 
pins. The inventor’s rule for the thicknefs of the com- 
pound bars is, that each lamina be of the thicknefs of an 
ordinary main {pring of a common watch, fo that the com- 
pound pieces may be cach of twice the faid thicknefs. 
ComPENnsaTions 
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Compensations on the Balance.—-Thermometer of Peter le 
Roy. 

We have faid under our’article Curonometer, that Har- 
rifon was the frit perfon who fuggelted the idea of the ba- 
lance carrying its own compenfation, and Peter le Roy was 
the fi-ft who in 1766 fucceeded in fuch a conftru€ton ; in 
our notice of this invention, however, there 1s a typogra- 
phical omiffion which we beg leave to corre& here before 
we proceed to our defcription; it is faid under the article 
jut referred to, that the compenfation was effected “by 
means of two thermometers, one of mercury and the other 
of alcohol, attached to, and carried by, the balance itfelf ;” 
inftead of’|* one end of-each bearing mercury, and the other 
end alcohol, &c.”? as will now be more clearly underftood, 
Figs. .« and 2:ef Plate XUX. af Horelegy, exbibit fo much of 
the balance of Peter le Roy as is neceflary for explaining its 
conftruGtion; AA, in jig..41, is a.portion of the arbor or 
verge to which the balance B is attached by ferews; C is 
a fmall ring attached to the inferior part of the verge which 
holds the two {crews of regulation for mean time, and which 
alfo clamps the horizontal parts of the two glafs thermome- 
trical bent tubes, D and E, placed diametrically oppo- 
fite to each other, one of which is feen in a detached {tate 
in fig. 23; thefe tubes are alfo held faft by two other clamps, 
to the middle of the verge, as may be feen in fig--1 ; the fu- 
perior end of the itraight vertical part of each tube is open 
to admit the preffure of the atmoiphere on the mercury, 
which is now feen ftanding at the fame level in both the up- 
right portions of each thermometer, after the inferior or 
horizontal conneGing part is filled; but the bulbs and parts 
above the letters D, and E, are filled at a mean temperature 
with alcohol, refpeétively reiting on the columns of mercury: 
when the balance and balance-{pring are enlarged by heat, the 
alcohal has alfo its bu!k increafed, and defcerds below the 
letters D and E, for inftance, in very high temperatures as 
low as the horizontal conneéting part, in which cafe the 
mercury preffed upon by it defcends under the alcohol, but 
afcends in the fame proportion at the other end, til it 
reaches nearly the open fuperior end of the vertical ftraight 
part of the tubes refpeCtively ; the mercury which was be- 
tore ina column parallel to the verge, but at a diftance 
from it, is now alfo parallel but contiguous, and, as it is 
a ponderous fluid, the momentum of the balance is confider- 
ably diminifhed by the approach of the mercury to the cen- 
tre of motion, which change of pofition of the mercury con- 
flitutes the compenfation required to balance the effect of 
an enlargement of the balance itfelf, and of an elongation of 
ats regulating {pring taken jointly : in alow temperature the 
contrary change takes place in the fituation of the mercury, 
for as the bulk of the alcohol contraéts and retires round the 
acute angular point into the bulb, the exterior vertical branch 
becomes filled by the mercury. Peter le Roy, we have be- 
fore faid, was difpofed to prefer this balance to the balances 
he made entirely of metal, but the frangibility of the bent 
tubes, and the liability of the fluids to be agitated, if not to 
be mixed, fometimes conftituted objections to its porta- 
bility, that prevented its being copied by other chronometer 
makers. ‘The adjuftment for the extremes of temperature 
mult have been made by varying the quantity of mercury in 
a given tube; and probably tubes of various dimenfions were 
tried fucceffively before the exa&t effet was produced, both 
at the extremes, and at all the intermediate degrees of tem- 
perature. The balance being heavy, was fufpended by a 
thread above the fuperior end, A, and the flender cylindrical 
part, underneath the fame A, rotated ina triangular hole, made 
by three furrounding fri@ion rollers, not fhewn in our figure ; 
talUy, two regulating {prings, wound in contrary directions, 


were placed under the ring, C, near the lower’ pivot of tha 
verge, which fprings are purpofely left out, that the reader 
may not have to view more parts than are neceflary for ex. 
plaining the compenfation balance itfelf. 


Compound metallic Balance of P. le Roy. 


Peter le Roy, however, was not contert with trying his 
thermometrical tubes, only to effet a compenfation on the 
balance, but he fo far adopted Harrifon’s idea on the re- 
quifite conitruétion of a balance, carrying its own compenfa- 
tion in motion, that he tried moreover his compound bars of 
fteel and brafs, not, indeed, as curbs, applied to the {prings 
according to Harrifon’s method, but as rims to the balance 
itfelt: fig. 3 of Plate XXIX. thews a balance of this con- 
trivance, where A is the diametrical bar fixed to the verge, 
and BB and CC two feparate femicircular portions of the 
compound rim, which were each compofed of laminz of ftecl 
and brafs refpe4tively rivetted together in different places, in 
fuch a way that the brafs pieces were the exterior or con- 
cave ones, and the ftecl pieces the interior or convex ones ; 
the loads are not given in the drawing, but the inventor 
{ays ** Memoire fur la meillure maniere, &c.’’ that his con- 
trivance made a confiderable portion of the circumference ta 
approach the centre of the balance in a high temperature ; 
fo that either he mult have had loads on the ends of the 
femicircular parts of the rim, or otherwife thefe parts them- 
fulves mu‘t have been thick, which would prevent their due 
obedience to the variations of temperature. Pig. 4 is a 
kind of regiter contrived to examine the law by which 
the flexure of a compound bar was guided, as com- 
pared with a mercurial thermometer, thus; A is the 
croffes and rim of a balance of one metal, ftecl, we will fup- 
pofe, and the compound piece B, ferewed at the end a, 
to the plane of the rim, has its end, 2, at liberty to obey 
the changes of temperature; near J is a fmall cock into 
which a rolle-, bearing the index C, is pivoted above, againft 
which roller the free end, J, of the compound bar, B, atts, 
whilft the interior end of the index points at the divilions 
made on the portion of a circle, D, near the centre of the 
balance: the experiments that were made with this inftru- 
ment, according to P. Je Rey’s account, fhewed that the 
rim of the index, fo circumftanced, correfponded very well 
with the rim of a mercurial thermometer, in all the different 
parts of the fcale; and if his was found to be really the 
cafe, we cannot help thinking it extraordinary that the con- 
triver of the compound metallic balance, which has {lability 
and portability to recommend it, did not prefer it, in actual 
practice, to the mercurial balance, which was lable to the 
objections we have jlated. 


Arnold’s Balances. 

Some pains have been taken to prove that Mr. Arnold, 
fenior, did not invent his compenfation balances himfclf, but 
borrowed them from Peter Je Roy; we confefs that we 
have not met with any conclufive argument in favour of 
fuch a fuppofition, but, on the contrary, have afferted under 
ourarticle CHronomerer, that, ‘‘a variety of different 
fhapes were given by Arnold to his balances, and actually . 
tried in practice, before he adopted the one in prefent ufe, 
fome of which balances are yet in exiltence ;’? and we have 
it now in our power to fay further, that many of the 
balances here alluded to are yet in ufe, as ourfelves have 
witneffed very lately ; which balances have been proved to 
be excellent regulators, and-fome of which have public tef- 
timonies in their favour. We propofe therefore now to 
defcribe them in fucceffion, or at leait fuch of them as have 
fallen in our way. 

No. 


COMPENSATION, 


No.1. In his preface to his printed certificates, Mr, 
Amiol!d, fenior, fays, that his firft attempt to improve clocks 
and watches commenced in the year 1764; but we find it 
was not till the year 1767, that he turned his mind ferioufly 
to the conftruion of chronometers ; the firft compenfation 
balance that he agtually brought into ufe, was the one re- 
prefented in fig. 5. of Plate X XIX. which was taken from 
one of the original balances while in our poff<ffion. ‘The 
rim is 2.4 inches in diameter, and is, together with the 
three radial arms, of flender brafs: the compenfation bar 
is of brafs and {teel coiled round the balance verge, at a 
little diftance from the mechani{m which lies between it 
and the plane of the balarce; the extertor part of this com- 
pound fpiral bar is brafs, and the interior part fteel; ad is a 
piece of {teel moveable round a tube furrounding the ba- 
lance verge, and having a longitudinal aperture or flit, each 
way from the centre to nearly each extremity,a and J re- 
{pectively ; the end, a, is turned up a little, and has the 
exterior end of the compound {piral bar of compenfation 
attached to it, fo as to partake of its motion under all the 
changes of temperature; c d and c dare two bracket pieces 
of metal carrying each a pin under them, that exactly fit 
the longitudinal flit of the piece,a b; confequently thefe 
bracket pieces alfo partake of the motion produced by the 
compound fp'ral bar; the,ends, c and c, of the bracket pieces 
are attached to :h2 balance rims at the points, eande, by the 
ftraight flender {prings, ec, and ec, re{peétively ; to the ends 
d and d, of the faid brackets are attached the long pins, d f 
and d f, which pafs through the {mall fteady bridges on 
the rim, and carry the feétoral loads of temperature, f and 
f; the aétion produced on this mechanifm by the changes 
of temperature may be thus explained; when the tem- 
perature is elevated, the exterior end of the compenfation 
fpiral bar, moves in a direétion from a@ towards c, and 
carries with it the end, a, of the crofs-piece, ad, at the fame 
time the oppofite end of this piece moves from 4 towards 
the c which is contiguous to.it; thefe oppofite motions of 
the ends, a and 4, of the crofs piece carry the two brackets 
in fuch direétion that the loads of temperature, f and f, 
‘are both made to approach the balance, fo as to leffen its 
momentum when in motion; which is the effect required 
in the above-named temperature ; onthe contrary, when the 
temperature is low, the motion of the ends, a and 4, is to- 
wards dand d refpectively, and the loads of temperature 
are thrown outwards, to increafe the momentum of the 
moving balance. The quantum of effcé&t is regulated by 
enlar.ing or dimmifhing the loads, f, f, of temperature, as 
compared with the fcrews, g and g, or weights of adjutt- 
ment for mean time; or otherwife, by {crewing them into a 
new fituauon, cut or in, as the cafe may be; the fprings, 
ec andec, do not interfere with the inward and outward 
motions of the loads of temperature, but only confine the 
brackets tothe plane of their aétion, and limit the direction 
of their motion, ‘This compenfation-balance was applied 
to ten ortwelve different chronometers, between the years 
1775 and 1778, but we have not been able to afcertain its 
comparative merit; its principle is fimple, in that there is 
but one compound bar, to move two loads of temperature, 
but its mechanifm is complex, which was probably the 
principal reafon why it came into difufe. 

No. 2. The next balance, which Mr. Arnold contrived, 
was that which is reprefented in fig. 6. of Plate XXIX, in 
which the mechanifm is much more fimple than in its pre- 
ceceflor ; the rim and diametrical bar, by which it is at- 
tached io the verge-collet, are both fteel, the parallel bars, 
a band ab, are compofed of brafs and fteel refpectively, 
the brafs being here interior and the fteel exterior, and 


are inferted into pivot-holes made in the rim of the balance ; 
in fome of the chronometers, the end, 4, was fat to the 
balance, and the end, a, of the fame bar loofe, while the 
end, a, of the other bar was faft, and the end, 4, of the fame 
was loofe, but in other chronometers both the ends of each 
bar were formed into pivots with fhoulders, and were in- 
ferted loofely by bendmg the bars about the middle; the 
crofs pieces, ¢ and ¢, which carry. the loads of temperature, 
are of fteel, and the rim itfelf is fo notched as to admit of 
the loads being contiguous, that they may meet with very 
little refiltance from the air, when in motion; the mode of 
action is obvious from a view of the fizure, and from what 
has been previoufly faid of a ftraight compound bar, being 
Jiable to become convex on the brafs fide by an elevated 
temperature, and the reverfe in an oppofite temperature; the 
bars, ad and a b, becoming convex, with increafed heat; 
towards the centre of the balance, draw the loads, d and ¢, 
nearer to the rim, than they are when the bars are ftraight 
at a mean temperature, and, on the contrary, as the heat 
diminifhes, the fame parallel bars become convex on the 
fides next the rim, and carry the loads from the balance; 
and thefe alternations of motion, keeping pace with the 
changes made in the dimenfions of the balance itfelf and of 
the balance-fpring, conilitute the compenfation for the 
effects of temperature: the exa€t quantum of effed is ad- 
jatted as before, by altering the magnitude of the loads, d 
and d, as compared with the weights of the adjuitment- 
fcrews, e and e, for meantime; or otherwife have their 
relative pofitions altered in regard to their diftances from 
the centre. About twenty of thefe balances were made 
and applied as regulators, all of which performed their 
office, we are told, very well; the famous gold chronometer, 
No. 36, tried for 18 months by Dr. Mafkelyne, at the 
Royal Obfervatory, while worn in the pocket, under the 
different degrees of temperature, agitations of the body; 
and changes of pofition, had, and ftill has, one of thefe 
balances; and its rate, which has been publifhed, efta- 
blifhed its credit fo highly, that it was fold for 1000 /. 
or guineas, notwithftanding the detent of its efcapement, 
after the fafhion adopted by the French, is fixed to an arbor 
revolving on pivots. The balances of the prefent con- 
ftruétion were made from the year 1778 to the year 1780, 
and the only objeGtion we have heard alleged againft them, 
was the play they neceffarily had in their pivot-holes, 
which we think muft have been fcarcely perceptible when 
the pivots were well made and fitted tight into their holes: 
No. 3. The objection to the motion at the pivot holes 
in the lait balance, (No. 2.) was attempted to be remedied 
by the conftruction exhibited in’ fig. 7. of the fame plate 
where the expanfion pieces are ot brafs and fteel, arranged 
in the form of a long S, which form was afterwards adopted 
by Emery, the Swifs watch-maker, who fettled-in London, 
and who has been the reputed inventor of this. arrange- 
ment; the two halves of the S are joined at the middle, 
and the brafs, as before, is interior throughout; the rim 
and diametrical bar of fteel, in the balance we examined, 
which was 1.2 inches only in diameter, by reafon of its 
having been uled ina pocket-chronometer; the exterior end, 
a, of the Sis attached to one of ‘the {hortened croffes of the 
balance, and the interior end of the fame bears the long 
pins, c and ¢, that carry the loads of compenfation d and d3 
the long pins, c and c, do not pafs through the rim, but 
are held to their proper pofitions by the two flender 
{prings, e ¢ and e c, as in No. 1, or Jig. 5: as before, 
the relative weights of the loads of compenfation, d, d, 
and f, f, the loads of adjuttment for mean time, conftitute 
the limit of effect to be produced by the expanfon yee 
upe 
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{ppofing their diftances from the centre fixed; but if the 
loads remain unaltered, the effet to be produced may be 
adjulted by varying the diftances of the {crews refpeciively 
as they regard the centre of the balance. Of thefe balances 
about forty were made and applicd to ufe between the 
years 1779 and 1782, and have been found to perform 
well. 

No. 4. The length of the S pieces in the laft balance 
having been found difficult to execute of uniform thicknefs 
and fhape, by reafon of their great length, the conftru€tion 
reprefented by fg. 8. was fubftituted, which is very nearly 
allied to its predeceffor, and indeed differs from it only as 
the bends are united by an interpofed piece of folid metal, 
thereby dividing what was before one half of the S, into 
two parallel compcund bars; in all other refpects, the de- 
feription juft given of No. 3, together with the letters of 
reference, will equally apply to our prefent balance ; which 
circumiftance renders a further detail fuperfluous. 

Of thefe balances 'not more than fix or eight were con- 
ftructed, by reafon of the more fimple form, which is now 
in general ufe, having been adopted in 1782, when a patent 
was taken out for it. The fpecification, however, contains 
the drawings of Nos. 2 and 3 (fys. 6 and 7), as well as of 
the common balance, which we have fully deferibed under 
our article CHRoNOMETER, to which the reader is refpeét- 
fully referred,’and which was known to the workmen by the 
name of the Z balance, by way of diltim@ion from the S 
balance. Befides the above-delcribed conftructions of the 
compenfation balance, Arnold, we are aflured, contrived va- 
rious others which never came into ufe, one of which had 
the expanfion pieces paralle! to the verge of the balance, and 
borne by it; and others had platina in the expanfion pieces, 
inttead of fteel; but we conceive it to be unneceflary to 
purfue the fubjeé of his inventions further, than merely to 
obferve, that fo regular a fucceffion of different balances 
actually made and ufed, where fo many were conitructed, 
and where each was evidently meant to be an improvement 
on the lait preceding, may be teken, if not as a politive, at 
leaft as a prefumptive proof, that the imputation of plagi- 
arifm, unlefs otherwife fairly made out again him, is in 
contradiGtion to the faéts we have here adduced 3 which are 
all faéts open to full further invettigation. 

For the defecription of the compenfation-balance as mace 
by the Brockbanks and Earnfhaw, the reader 1s defired to 
turn to the article CHRONOMETER, where this part of our 
prefent article has been anticipated. The defcription of 
Earnfhaw’s balance and efcapement, however, which we have 
quoted as the production of this chronometer-maker, 1t may 
be proper to ftate, was not his, but the production of Mr. 
Firminger, the late affiftant of Dr. Mafkelyne at the Royal 
Obfervatory, as we have been afiured by the author himfelf, 
fince the publication of the pamphlet in which it appeared 
oftenfibly as Mr. Earnfhaw’s own account. And now that 
we are on the fubject of Mr. Earnfhaw’s balance and ef- 
capement, we beg leave to add further here, an acknow- 
ledgment of our mifinformation refpe&ting the patent, which 
we were credibly informed, and faid, was never taken out ; 
but which we now find, on more minute examination, was 
actually taken out and regiftered. How far his pretenfions 
to originality of invention are warranted by his conftruction, 
is not the object of our prefent enquiry. 


AA Compenfation balance by F. Berthoud. 


Berthoud informs us, ‘“ Hilt. de la Mefure, &c.”” p. 104 
tom. ii., that he had propofed a means of compenfation by 
the balance itfelf, fo long ago as in the year 1754; but that 
jt was not until 1787 that he effected his purpofe. The 


reader 's led to fuppofe, that he was not indebted to P. le 
Roy, or any other maker, fer the contrivance, but that it 
was the refult cf his own inventive genius; and that the 
contrivance was his own is rendered fomewhat probable 
from this confideration, that in his ‘* Traité des Horologes 
Marines,’”? two balls only were propofed to be ufed with 
two compound bars; but afier a calculation of the efle& to 
be produced, contained in page 195 of the Supplement, four 
balls were found to be neceflary with as many compenfating 
bars. The propofed arrangement is fhewn in fig. 9. of 
plate X XIX, and is certainly original; A, A, A, and A 
are four radial bars of metal attached to the verge collet of 
the balance by two fcrews, as feen in the figure; the flender 
bars, a, a, a, and a, attached refpectively to the exterior 
ends of the four radial bars by ferews and fixing pieces, are 
four compound bars of fteel and brafs, the exterior lamine 
being of brafs; and each of thofe compound bars has at its. 
free end a ftem formed into a fcrew, upon each of which a 
ball, B, with a long focket, ferews towards or from the 
verge, to adjuft the momentum to the maintaining power, 
and regulating’ fpring, and alfo to effect the equilibrium, 
when the machine is brought to time. From what we have 
repeatedly faid of the flexure of a compound bar, it is ealy 
to fee, that the brafs portions being exterior, w:ll caufe the 
balls to approach the centre of motion in hot weather, and 
the reverfe in cold; which effe& conttitutes the compenfa- 
tion. The author acknowledges that the exa& effeét to be 
produced depends on the relative length and thicknefs of 
each compound bar, and that many trials are neceffary to 
come at the due proportion; confequently, the want of an 
adjuftment for temperature, after the balance is tried, is in 
this conitrnGion a fundamental objection to its general 
adoption ; otherwife we fee no reafon to doubt its accuracy 
of performance. 

This balance was ufed in No. 8. of Berthoud’s marine 
pieces. 


Another Compenfation-Lalance by F Berthoud. 


The compenfation-balance which we have jult deferibed 
beirg found liable to objection, the fame author contrived 
and ufed, in his No. 63, a different arrangement of the 
compenfation bars, which he again reduced to two, and in- 
troduced two additional {crews for adjuftment of mean time, 
placed at right angles to the former; the contrivance 1s 
fhewn in perfpe@tive in fig. 10. of Plate XX1X., where ail 
the effential parts may bewiewed at once: A A is the ba- 
lance, made light ard of the bett brafs, having four croffes ; 
B and B are the two compenfation bars fixed to the rim of 
the balance at one end, and bearing the fcrews or weights 
of temperature, C and C, at the other refpe€tively ; and D 
and D are the {crews or weights of adjultment for mean 
time, borne by two of the oppofite crofles, as fhewn dif- 
tin@tly in the figure. The balance as ufual is attached to 
the verge collet by a couple of {mall fcrews; the exterior 
Jamine of the two compourd bars, B and B, are of brats, 
and the interior ones of fteel, fo that a high temperature 
brings them towaids the centre of motion, as the balance it- 
telf enlarges, and as its {pring elongates and becomes weaker. 
The adjultment for temperature may be made in two ways 3 
either by altering the relative fizes of the ferews of tem. 
perature and fcrews of mean time; or otherwife, which is 
more readily done, by {crewing one pair in and the other 
out, fo as to produce a fimilar effect without taking either 
of the pairs entirely out; it is hardly neceflary to explasa 
that, in all the con{truGions, when the momentum of the 
balance confifts more of the moving weights of temperature; 
than of the moving weights of mean time, the effect of the 
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compenfation bars will be the greater ia the fame propor- 
tion, aod the contrary ; ftill, however, the quantity of flexure 
of the compound bars in the prefent balance remains unal- 
tered, and confequently the velocity of their inward and 
outward motions ts not capable of adjultment in aay other 
way, than by altering the ratio cf their length to their 
thickaefs refpectively, which may be calied an alteration ra- 
ther than an adjuitment. 


Compenfation balance by Fcfias Emery. 


Wehavefaid, underourarticlk CHronomeTen, that Emery’s 
balance is one of the varieties previoufly conitructed by the 
fenior Arnold, (fee his N’ 3.) and the reader will now 
judge for himfelf how far our affertion was founded in faét. 
We take our drawing from Berthoud’s fizure of Emery’s 
balance, which Sarron took over into France, and which 
was much admired for the accuracy and permanency of its 
regulation. Fig. ct of Plate XXIX, prefents the plane of 
Emery’s balance to the eye placed over it; A A is the ba- 
lance made with four croffes, the rim of which is brafs; 
B Bisa fteel flat ring {crewed to two of the croffes ; C and 
C are the two compenfation bars, each bent twice over into 
the fhape of a long narrow S; Dand D are the weights 
for mean time, formed into adjulting {crews to {uit the fe- 
male {crews of the protuberances made on the plane of the 
balance ; the fcrews, E and E, are the adjultable weights 
for temperature, but are tapped only at the parts neareft 
their heads; the points being faft to the exterior ends of 
the compound bars, and the intermediate pins being with- 
out threads and moving fteadily in the two fockets re- 
fpectively fixed to the rims, or rather formed out of them 
in the folid ; the S pieces have the brafs laminz as ufual on 
the exterior fides, fo that at the middle of the S of each 
compound bar, the pofition begins to be reverfed, in order 
that the condition may be fultilled ; the interior end of each 
compound bar preffes againft the circumference of the fteel 
ring B B, which we have faid is faft to two of the crofles; 
confequently, whenever a change takes place in the tem- 
perature of the parts, the whole motion takes place at the 
foot of the {crew of temperature, at each oppofite fide of 
the balance. The fmali interior circle F is the upper end 
of the cylindrical fpring of the balance, together with the 
pin that holds one end of it, and the part that forms the 
banking, which have nothing to do with the compenfation. 
In this balance, as in Berthoud’s latter one, the adjultment 
for temperature muft neceffarily be made, by altering the 
relative momenta of the fcrews of mean time, and of the 
fcrews of temperature. 


Mr. W. Hardy's Compenfation-balance. 


Among the moft recent improvements in chronometry, 
may juftly be reckoned the new compenfation-balance of 
Mr. W. Hardy of Clerkenwell, communicated to the Society 
of Arts in the Adelphi, in March 1805, and renumerated 
with thirty guineas. The balance in common ufe, that 
brings the weights of temperature alternately towards and 
from the verge, by fimple flexure of the compound rim- 
pieces, is objeGtionable, in the opinion of Mr. Draety and 
others, on account of thefe confiderations: 1ft, The two 
metals of the compound picces of the rim, when united by 
fufion of the brafs, are liable to partial feparations, which 
affect the permanency of the adjuftment for temperature ; 
adly, he variation of the centritugal force of the weights 
of temperature in large and {mall arcs of vibration over- 
power the elailicity of the expanfion pieces, and affect the 
siopentim of the balance, as adjulted for mean arcs of vi- 
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bration; the weights being thrown from the centre more in 
the long arcs than in the fhort ones ; and, gdlv, The acjujt- 
ments tor rate and temperature, however carefully mzede, 
will affe&t the equilibrium of the balance, and the rate of 
the machine placed in different pofitions, without fubfeguent 
reCtifications ; to remove thefe obj-Gions, Mr. Hardy has 
availed himfzif of the dire&t expanfion of two a:flerent 
metals, where their difference of expanfion produces 2 mse 
chanical a&tion on the loads of temperature, fuch as Lids 
fair for general introdu¢tion in praétice. 

Fig. 3. of Plate XXX. of Horology, exhibits a lateral 
view of the balance before us, and jig. 4. the balance it- 
verted ; AA is the balance arbor or verge of the ordinary 
confruétion; BB is a fteel diametrical bar, borne by the 
collet of the verge, 1.6 in. long, 0.232 broad, and 0.033 
thick ; this fteel bar is made uniformly except at the two e)- 
tremities, which are made narrow, and in each of which a 
notch is cut in the inferior furface, fo far, that the remain- 
ing thin meta! conftitutes a fpring above each notch; be-~ 
yond thefe fprings, which we have faid forma part of each 
end ef the diametrical bar of the balance, are attached two 
{tems at right angles, fo as to be parallel to the verge when, 
the {mall {prings are not ated on by any force; the upper 
parts of the tems, in the original drawing, are formed into 
{crews with threads adapted to the tapped holes of the two 
balls C, C, which they fupport, and which are weights of 
adjuftment for température, but in our more recent draw- 
ing, the weights flide and are fixed by fide ferews; D, DQ, 
are two fimilar ferews for rate which ferew refpectively int 
the inferior or thicker parts of the ftems, fo as to be capable 
of increafing or diminifhing the effective momentum of the 
balance according to circumftances ; and E, E, are {crews of 
adjuftment for equilibrium ; each end of the fteel diametri- : 
cal bar has, moreover, a ftud or fhoulder, pointing down-, 
wards under the ftem juft defcribed, which {tud cannot be, 
feen in the figure in a feparate ftate ; underneath the fleel 
bar, and exactly parallel to it and to each other, are placed 
two bars of brafs, fhorter but broader than the fteel bar; 
the length of each is 1.47 in, the breadth 0.078, and the 
thicknefs 0.032, like that of the fteel; each of the two 
brafs bars has one of its ends fecured to one of the ftuds: 
defcribed, and preffing with its oppofite end ayainit the 
other, but in fuch a way, that their pofitions are reveried 
with refpe& to the fixing of the ends ; the fixed end of 
the one being contiguous to the free end of the other reci- 
procally ; a fecond view is given of thefe bars in fig. 4 
where they are reprefented in an inverted ftate. ‘The ac- 
tion of the mechanifm it is not difficult to underftand, though 
the author has rendered his account fomewhat confufed by 
his mention of fhort levers, which the reader does not fee in 
the figure. When the balance is expofed to heat, the fteel 


‘bar elongates a little both ways from the verge in the centre, 


but the two brafs bars feparately elongate more, and con- 
fequently each detached end, having liberty to movea quan- 
tity equal to the difference of the two expanfions, pufhes 
againit the ftud or fhoulder that is contiguous, and forces 
it outwards ; the flender {pring-parts, above the notches of 
the fteel bars, now yield to the forces imprefled refpectively 
on the fluds, and the parts of the two fprings which yield 
moft may be confidered as centres of motion of a pair of 
levers; the diftance from the yielding point of each {pring 
to the point urged by the detached end of its brafs bar, 
may be called the length of the fhort end of each lever, 
and the diftance from the faid point of each {pring to the 
centre of the load carried by the neareft ftem, may be 
taken as the length of the long end of the lever, which two 
ends fuppofe as 1 to 20 repens ; then if the difference 
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of the expanfions of the fkeel and one of the brafs bars be 
called 1 outwards, the quantity cf inward motion in the 
feme denomination will be 20; confequently, the fame heat 
which elongates the ftee] bar, and carries the balls from the 
eentre of motion, will, at the fame time, by the excefs of 
expanfibility of the brafs bars, bring the fame balls inwards 
towards the fame centre, and the two contrary ations may 
be adjufled, by moving the joads up or down their proper 
ftems, till thefe oppolite efiedis exaGily balance one anothers 
for as thofe diftances that have been denominated the fhort 
ends of the levers are variable in length, or very nearly fo, 
varying the longer ends only, viz. the diftances of the balls 
from the yielding points of the {priegs, confidered as cen- 
tres of motion, wll alter the ratios, which may be done in 
the requifite proportion, till the compenfation is found in 
the tentative acjuflments to be perfeGt. When once the 
exact compenfation is cffeed, it is obvious, that the law 
by which ic is preferved is uniform and coultant, as that 
according to which the grid-iron pendulum is conftreéted, 
which experience has proved to be permanently ufeful in 
praGtice. When the balance has its momentum properly 
adjufted for rate, with a given maintaining power, efcape- 
ment, and balance-{pring, and when the balance is put into 
an exaét flate of equi m, the flems being at all times 
either exactly parallel to the: verge, or, if inclined a little 
by the extremes of temperature, alike inclined, it is felf- 
evident, that, under thefe reftri@ions, the adjufltment of 
the loads up or down for temperature will not deftroy the 
adjuitments of rate, and of equilibrium for the poftcions, 
previoufly made, provided the two loads be of equal weight, 
and placed in fimilar pefitions on their refpective items; and 
even if one happen to be Jeft a little higher on the ftem 
than the other, no fenfible bad effect will be produced there- 
by, which circumftance is one of the greatelt recommen- 
dations of the prefent balance. The effets produced by 
variations of temperature, are faid to be produced not by 
jerks, but regularly, notwithftanding the united ftru€ure 
of the parts is fufficiently firm; and, lafily, the conftruc- 
tion is fo fimple, that a common workman may fucceed in 
making and putting together the conilituent parts of this 
balance without difficulty. 


Compenfation on the Balance and alfo at the Spring. 
Double Compenfation by Berthoud.—¥. Berthoud having 


experienced much inconvenience, and loft much time in mak- 
ing the adjuitments of his balances for rate, temperature, 
and pofition, at.length determined to avail himfelf of the 
curb, as a fupplemental aid, in addition to the compenfa- 
tion carried by the balance itfclf; the union of the two 
modes of effecting the due compenfation, is reprefented in 
Jig. 5 of Plate XXX. of Horology, in fuch a way that all 
the ating parts may~be feen and underftood : A 1s the ba- 
Jance-rim of brafs, and bears four crofles, befides two pro- 
jeGing bars, B,B; thefe bars carry each a compound or 
compenfation bar, C, of the ufual conftruétion, the free 
ends of which are perforated and attached to the {crews or 
loads of temperature, D and D, or, more properly fpeaking, 
to the fliding fockets on which thofe loads f{erew in and 
ovt, in making the adjuitment; E and E are the fcrews or 
Joads of adjuftment for mean time: FF is the cock, and 
Gafmall cock, bearing a jewel mounted on it, to take the 
pivat of the balance. The ation of the compenfation 
bars, C and C, needs no explanation, after what we have 
faid about the effet of fuch pieces borne by other balances: 
I, is the compenfation bar of the curb for the f{piral fpring, 
Shewn in the figure, and aéts on the bgat fteel bar, K, which 
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holds the curbing pins, and which has its centre of motion 
under the cock, ata fhort diftance from the balance-verge ; 
the quantity of aétion of I on K is regulated by the holding 
piece, a, fliding in a dove-tailed groove. between the pa- 
rallelbars, 6 and 4, {crewed to the piece N, which piece, N, 
is moveable round a pin under it, near the part, @, in fuch 
a way asto admit ofa little circular motion, together with 
the compound bar, J, to regulate for mean time without al- 
tering the Jength of I; anda flow motion may be given to 
the piece, N, by the graduated piece, M, which is move- 
able cn the pivots of its arbor, in the plate and {mall cock, 
L, while the tooth, or rounded part, lies in a concave part 
at the end of N, and impels it almoit imperceptibly as the 
end, M, moves; the graduations of the piece, M, are feen 
through a hole made in the interior cafe of the watch 3 and 
the adjuftment for rate may be made there without trouble, 
and without deranging the previous adjuftments of the ba- 
lance itfelf; but then, if there is an ifochronal point in the 
acting jength of the fpiral {pring, the adjuftment made by 
means of the curb will derange its ifochronifm, which will 
become ferfible as the arc of vibration varies in ufe 3, other= 
wife the acjuitment for temperature might be completed by 
varying the length of the compound-bar, I, after this adjuft- 
ment has been nearly cffeed on the balance itfelf, and after 
the balance has been brought into a ftate of equilibrium for 
the pofitions ; but whether the effe& produced by the joiut 
agency of two caufes, will be uniform in ali degrees of tem« 
perature, has not been faid by the author. 


Compenfation for the Spring’s want of Ifochronifm. 

That property of a balance’s regulating {pring which 
makes the balance perform all its vibrations, long, fhort, 
and intermediate, precifely in the fame time, is called its 
ifochronal or ifochronous property, from the two Greek words 
soos, equal, and xeows, time: it has been afferted that there 
is a certain proportion between the length and thicknefs, 
or between the length and the breadth and thicknefs taken 
conjointly, which only afcertains the ifochronal point in any 
uniform {pring, of whatever fhape; this co¢irine has been 
maintained by Dr. Hockeand Peter le Roy feparately, and 
has been fub{cribed to by Arnold the fenior, Berthoud, 
and others, though Pennington of Camberwell fays there 
are different points in the fame {pring equally ifochronal ; 
now allowing that there is only one point in thelength of 
every {pring that determines its ifochrenifm, and that con- 
fequently ail other lengths of the uniform {pring regulate the 
balance uniformly, only while the arcs of v:bration remain 
unchanged, to determine the ifochronal effeCtive length of 
fuch*{fpring would be to render all compenfations, for want 
of ifochronifm, unneceflary ; and this point may in moft 
{prings be afcertained by repeated trials with long and fhort 
arcs fucceffively, and by marking down the refpeétive re- 
fults; for it is found from experiments, that if fhortening 
the regulating fpring makes the long arcs of vibration to he 
performed in leis time than the fhort ones, and wice ver/as 
the {pring under trial is capable of having its total length 
reduced gradually till the ifochronal length is de- 
termined, but,. generally fpezking, not otherwife. An- 
other method. of managing the {pring, which may be faid 
to be efleGting a fpecies of compenfation for want of ifo- 
chronifm, in the total length of an uniform fpring, is ta- 
pering it from the outer to the inner end, till, with a given 
length, the long and fhort arcs are performed in equal 
times; this method was ftrongly recommended by Cumming 
in his Eflay towards the improvement of watch-work, and 
after him, Earnfhaw has laid much ftrefs on this particular, 
fo much indeed, that he confiders his flill ig the scjofiesene 
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ef the ifochronifm, by a tapering fpring, as conftituting one 
of his chief claims to public encouragement; nay, he pro- 
feffes to manage the bufinefs fo nicely, that he can make 
fuch a flight deviation from perfect ifochronifm as will com- 
penfate the /affitude alfo, in the intenfity of his fprings ia 
ufe ! 


The firft notice that we have of a regular compenfation, 
for want of perfe& ifochronifm in a regulating {pring, is 
Harrifon’s, when he propofed to introduce the cycloid-pin 
which we have already confefled we do not underftand, from 
the want of fhading in the drawing of it, as attached to 
his compenfation curb, in the publication by the Board of 
Longitude; we may, however, ftate, that Harrifon, not 
knowing, probably, that there is naturally an ifochronal 
Jength in moft uniform fprings, concluded, that the long 
arcs are naturally performed in lefs time than the fhort ones, 
reafoning from the circumitance of one of his pieces having 
been obferved to go fatter in a horizontal pofition, than in 
a vertical one, though the arc of vibration was fhorter in the 
Jatter than in the former pofition; he therefore applied his 
cycloid-pin, as Mudge did after him, as may be fcen in the 
drawing of his.efcapement, in fuch a way that the fhort vi- 
brations were accelerated by its pufh more than the long 
ones, that were not fo long aéted on by auxiliary means; 
but the fact is, the ufe of fuch a contrivance would necéffa- 
rily have an effect juft oppofite to the intended one, if the 
balance-{pring happened to be pinned to the ftud at the con- 
trary fide of the ifochronal point; that is, if the long vibra- 
tions were flower than the fhort ones, the cycloidal contriv- 
ance would make the difference {till more fenfible. 


Berthoud’s Compenfation for want of Lfachronifin. 


Berthoud has given an ingenious method of compenfating 
the want of ifochronifm in a balance-{pring in his “* Supple- 
ment au Traité des Horloges Marines,”? which contrivance 
he calls an j/ochronal compenfator. (Compenfateur Iso- 
chrone.) The contrivance is reprefented in fig. 6. of Plate 
XXX, where A reprefents the balance with three radii; 
B an eccentric collet of polifhed ftcel, placed on the balance- 
verge, and prefling againit the large roller C, which is 
carried by ard pivoted into a {mall frame at the end of the 
flender {pring D, attached to the cock, E,onthe plate of 
the watch frame, whenever the long vibrations are found by 
trial to be performed in a longer time than the fhort ones, 
the pofition of B and C are refpsGtively as in the drawing, 
at the time when the balance-fpring is quiefcent; for then 
the preffure of the eccentric piece, B, againit the roller 
urged by the fpring, is greater in the fmaller arcs than in 
the long ones; but when the long arcs are performed in 
theleaft time, the pofition of B muft be at 4, and then C 
will be found by the force of its {pring at c, where it is 
evident, that the preffure will be lefs in the fhort arcs than 


in the long ones comparatively; and the quantity of eccen- | 


tricity of B muft depend on the greateft difference of the 
two extreme vibrations. The principal reafon why Ber- 
thoud adopted this ifochronal compenfator in five clocks, 
and in his portable watch for the longitude, was, that when- 
ever the cock was difmounted the ifochronifm of his fpring, 
however well adjufted, was generally found to be deranged 
when re-mounted. The eccentric collet was of courfe 
capable of being jput to any given eccentricity as well as 
into any given pofition for accelerating long or fhort arcs 
at pleafure. The Englifh watch-makers have not, that 
we know of, ever ufed this contrivance, but depend on their 
own patience and ‘kill, in afcertaining the beft length and 


moft defirable fhape of their regulating {prings for cffeGing 
their own purpofe. 


Mr, W. Hardy’s Compenfation for want of Ifochronifim 


Mr. W. Hardy publithed a fhort acccunt of a new me- 
thod of making the balance of a chronometer perform its 
long and fhort vibration, ia the fame time, in Mr. Nicho!- 
fou’s Journal for September, of the. year 1806, (Supple- 
ment of vol. xiv. 8vo. Serics) which eccount, we propofe, 
to copy with fome flight verbal deviations, that are more 
adapted to our figures, as drawn in perfpeGive. The {pring 
a b, fiz. 8 of Plate XXX, is ferewed to the inferior fide of 
the cock A, jig. Ws and Jies over the upper part of the regu- 
lating-{pring, proceeding in aright hae to the axis of the 
balance B,and having a bend to clear the verge, from which it 
paffes on tothe end of the {pring which it holds. Thisftraipht 
{pring is made of fuch a {mall ftrength, that it comes into 
action before the regulating fpring, Che other piece ce, 
Jig: 8, is attached to the cock, in a line with the flender 
one, but’ onthe oppolite face of the cock; the part of 
the piece, c, which is bent down, is divided into a fork and 
admits the part, J, of the flender fpring, to pafs and play be- 
tween its prongs; at each fide of the prongs is a lateral fcrew, 
prefenting its point to the fpring, in fuch a way, that the 
play between the prongs, or rather between the points of 
the two equidiltant ferews, may be limited according to 
circumftances, proviced they are not farther afunder than 
the quantity of the efeapement angle. The other end of 
the cylindrical regulating {pring, as ufueal, is attached to » 
piece of metal carried by the verge of the balance. The 
effect produced by the compenfating {pring, a 4, is thus; 
when the balance is firlt moved from its~place of reft, the 
flender fpring, a 4, moves firit, till it meets with the point 
of one of the two {crews of the fork, then the cylindrical- 
{pring begins to be acted on, as in the chronometers ir 
general; this motion of the ftud, at the end of the flender 
{pring, retards the motion of the balance, which begins to 
be accelerated only, when the flud is at reft; confequently 
the contrivance before us fuppofes that the fhort arcs are 
in general performed in leis time than the long ones; and 
require on that account, to be checked in their velocity at 
fterting; and the quantity of play in the fork limits the 
quantum of retardation; but as we have feen the long arcs 
may be, and often are, performed in lefs time than the 
fhort ones, with {prings not acjulted for ifochronifm ; we 
conceive, therefore, that, like Hlarrifon’s cycloid pin, 
which owed its origin to a contrary fuppofition, the appli- 
cation of the invention we are deferibing may happen to 
be produtive of an effect, juft oppofite to that which it is 
meant to produce; for it can be uled asa compenfation for 
want of ifochronifm, only in the particular cafe, when the 
fhort arcs of vibration are performed in lefs time than the 
long ones, which we have feen is juft the oppofite appli- 
cation of that adopted by Harrifon, and founded, as we 
have faid, on an oppofite fuppofition ; whereas the fact is, 
that fometimes one of the two contrivances may prove to 
be neceffary, and fometimes the other, with a limited length 
of {pring, accordingly as the long, or the fhort arcs of vi- 
bration, may turn out on trial to be performed in the 
lefs time; and-the trial neceflary for afcertaining, whether 
the fpring is too long or too fhort, will afford the means 
of afcertaining very nearly, if not quite, the exaét ifochro- 
mal length, fuch as fhall require no compenfation at all ; 
toattain which obje@, though with fome additional trouble, 
we are difpofed to think the preferable practice. 
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Compensation-Pendulum, is a fuperior kind of pen- 
dulum in which the natural effets of two ations are 
fo oppofed to each other, as to countera&t or compenfate 
each other’s influence on the motion of the going pen- 
duium. We have already defcribed the grid-iron pen- 
dulum invented by J. Harrifon, and alfo, Troughton’s 
new arrangement of the metallic bars, under our article 
Crock, ty which we mut here refer; and for the other 
various conilruétions of a compenfation-pendulum the reader 
is defired to confult the word Penputum, where he will find 
the fubject treated at confiderable length. 

COMPERTORIUM, in the Ciwi/ Law,denotes a judicial 
inqueft made by delegates, or commiffioners, to find out, 
and relate the truth of a caufe. : 

COMPETENCE, or Competency, in Law, the autho- 
rity, or right of a judge, for taking cognizance of any mat- 
ter. See JurisDICTION. 

Competence Militaire, Fr. military jurifdiftion. In 
France, the officer of the troops took cognizance of and 
pofleffed the right of dire&ting the procefs or proceedings 
in regard to every thing that concerned military affairs and 
offences, thofe excepted, that were punifhable by the pro- 
voft marthal, and to judge of all crimes and offences com- 
mitted by an officer againit an officer, or by a foldier againtt 
a foldier, provided a civil individual had no concern or in- 
teret in it. And if the civil judges were obliged to caufe 
military perfons to be arrefted, the commandants could de- 
mand them, and in cafe of refufal complain to the fovereign 
through the minifer. 

Comeprrent Witneffes. See Witness. 

COMPETENTES, in Church Hiflory, an appellation 
given to the catechumens, when being fufficiently inftruéted 
in the Chriftian religion they required baptifm. 

COMPEYRE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Aveyron, and dittri&t of Milhaud; one league 
N. of Milhaud. 

COMPHEDA,a town of Arabia Felix on the Red Sea, 
S.E. of Mecca, garrifoned by the Turks. 

COMPIANO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Parma ; 
x2 miles from Pontremoll. 

COMPIATA, Jta/. Comrtics, Fr. The laft prayer 
or hymn fung in full chorus, at the end of the fervice of the 
Romifh church. 

COMPIEGNE (in Latin, Compendium, ) a handfome town 
of France, the chief place of a diltriftin the department of 
Oife, fituated on that river at the diftance of two kiliometres 
from the confluence of the Oife with the Aifne and 76 kilio- 
metres from Paris. N, lat. 49° 25’. E. long. 3° 12’. A 
very extentive foreft ftretches from this town to the depart- 
ment of the North and that of the Lys. Before the revolu- 
tion of 1789 the kings of France refided occafionally at the 
palace of Compiegne to take the diverfion of hunting. This 
palace was built by Charles the Bald, repaired by feveral of 
his fucceffors, and reconftru€ted on a grand feale in 1755 by 
Louis XV. There is alfo a beautiful bridge over the Oife 
which formerly was adorned with the arms of France ele- 
gantly carved in ftone by Couftou : but this fine monument 
was mutilated in 1793 by a revolutionary ftone-cutter, who 
put a cap in its place. Compiegne has a fub-prefeét, two 
courts of juftice, and 6359 inhabitants. The diitriét con- 
tains a population of 83,048 individuals, diftributed in 165 
communes. Its principal trade is in wood, corn, and wool. 
Its wine is much eiteemed. There are but a few manufac- 
tures of worfted caps and ftockings. 

COMPLTALIA, or Comritraritia, feafts held among 
the ancients in honour of the /aies.. 
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The word comes from compitum, a crofs-qway ; becaufe the 
feaft was held in the meeting of feveral roads. 

The compitalia are more ancient than the building of 
Rome. Dionyfius Halicarnaffus, and Pliny, indeed, fay 
that they were inftituted by Servius Tullius; but this only 
fignifies, that they were then introduced into Rome. 

Notwithitanding what Dion relates, that the compitalia 
were celebrated a little after the Saturnalia, aod that the 
Roman calendar fixes them on the twelfth of January, it aps 
pears that they had not fixed any day, at leaft not till the 
time of Varro, as is obferved by Cafaubon. 

The feaft being then moveable, the day whereon it was to 
be obferved, was proclaimed every year. It was ordinarily 
held on the fourth of thenonesof February, 7. e. on the fecond 
of that month. Macrobius obferves that they were held not 
only in honour of the Jares, but alfo of mania, madnefs. 
The priefts who officiated at them were flaves and liberti; 
and the facrifice was afow. They were re-eftablifhed, after 
a long negle&t, by Tarquin the Proud, on occafion of an 
anfwer of the oracle, ** That they fhould facrifice heads for 
heads,”’ i.e. that for the health and profperity of each family, 
children were to be facrificed: but, Brutus, after expelling 
the kings, in lieu of thofe barbarous victims, fubitituted the 
heads of garlick and poppy; thus fatisfying the oracle, 
which had enjoined capita, heads, at an eafi-r rate. 

During thecelebration of this fealt, each family placed at 
the door of their houfe, the ftatue of the goddefs AZania: 
they alfo hung up at their doors*figures of wool, reprefent- 
ing men and women ; accompanying them with fupplica- 
tions that the Lares and Mania would be contented with 
thofe figures, and {pare the people of the houfe. 

As for flaves, in lieu of the figures of men, they offered 
balls or fleeces of wool. Servius Tullus ordered, that the 
flaves who affilted at the compitalia, fhould be free during the 
whole time of the feaft. Auguftus ordered the flatues of 
the Lares, placed in the crofs ways, ta be adorned with flow- 
ers twice a year. 

COMPLACENCY, in Pathology and Ethics, denotes 
full and continued fatisfaction, conneGed with a confider- 
able degree of apprcebation. It has intrinfic value, or fome 
{pecies of worth for its objeét. Some mental excellencies, 
or advantages accruing from them; fome fentiment, difpofi- 
tion, acquirement, condudt, performance, either of ourlelves 
or of others with whom we are immediately connected, which, 
upon clofe examination, we deem deferving of elteem or 
applaufe. Complacency may be enjoyed as the reward of 
our own condudt, or of the purity and benevolence of our 
motives; and it may alfo relate to the approved conduct, 
fentiments, attainments, and difpofitions of others, for whom 
we are deeply concerned. The fatisfation produced by 
complacency indicates, that we have, in fome refpect or 
other, a perfonal intereft in the objet of it; and the appro- 
bation implied in it conveys the idea of fome kind of excel- 
lency. In ftri&t propriety of language, complacency is 
alone applicable to that fpecies of good which originates 
from fome mental or moral excellence; where there is an 
indication of propriety, ingenuity, wildom, addrefs, or dig- 
nity, in fentiment, delign, execution, or of reitude and 
benevolence in the motive, this affection will poffefs different 
degrees of ttrength, according to the various kinds and de- 
grees of excellence difcernible in the exiting caufe; and 
high complacency is the molt grateful of all the affeétions. 
It poffefles an elevation and a fuavity peculiar to itfelf. It 
is pcrmanent fatistaction, enjoying the fuil approbation of 
reafon; and confequently it {uffers no allay from the ftruggle 
of contending pafiions, or oppofite delires. When it is in- 
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fpired by our own condu@, it is accompanied by Telf-appro- 
bation, or the teflimony of an applauding confcience, en- 
livened perhaps by the voice of gratitude, and enriched by 
the efleem of the worthy. If it proceed from the conduct 
of others, it augments the pleafures of affeion, friendthip, 
and gratitude. This affection, however, has its counter- 
feit; and an erroneous opinion of ourfelves may change the 
nature of this fublime affeGtion, and render it the parent of 
vice and folly. Thus falfe conceptions of our own talents, 
acquirements, and conduét, may in{fpire pride, vanity, 
haughtinefs, and arrogance. Cogan on the Paffions, p. 71. 

COMPLAINANT, in Law, a plaintiff, or one who 
prefers a complaint againft another, to be relieved by 
jallice or equity. 

COMPLEMENT, ina general fenfe, denotes what is 
wanting, or neceflary to complete fome certain quantity or 
thing. 

ComPLEeMENT, rithmetical, See ARITHMETICAL. 

Compiement, in A//ronomy, is ufed for the diltance of 
a ftar from the zenith; or the arch comprehended between 
the place of a ftar above the horizon, andthe zenith. It is 
the fame as the complement of the altitude, or co-altitude; 
or zenith diftance. 

CompLemeEnt of the courfe, in Navigation, is the number 
of points the courfe wants of go degrees, or eight points; 
viz. of a quarter of the compafs. 

Comrrements of the curtain, in Fortification, are thofe 
parts of the fide of the interior polygon, which form the 
demi-gorges of the two baftions adjoining the curtain. 

ComrremenT of the line of defence. See Lint of de- 
encls 
f ComPLemeENT, in Geometry, is what remains of a qua- 
drant of a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain 
arch has been retrenched from it, Thus, #f an arch or 
angle be 30 degrees, we fay its complement is 60 degrees, 
fince 60 + 30 = 90. 

The fine of the complement of an arch is called the co- 
Jie; of a tangent, the co-tangent; Kc. 

We fometimes alfo fay the complement of an angle; mean- 
ing fo much as it wants of a right angle, or of go degrees. 

CompLementT, in Feraldry, aterm ufed to fignify the 
full moon, for example, azure, the moon in her complement, 
argent. 

Compcements of a paralklogram, are the two lefler pa- 
rallelograms, made by drawing two right lines parallel to 
each fide of a parallelogram, through a given point in the 
diagonal. 

Such are the parallelograms C and M (Plate III. Geometry, 
Jig. 50.) Itis demonftrated, that in every parallelogram, the 
complements C and M are equal: for Z + C+o0=R+4+M 
+ x; as making up on each fide the great triangles, made 
equal by the diagonal; of which, Z = R, and o= w (be- 
caufe the diagonal makes them fo); wherefore the remaining 
parallelogram C = M. 

Comprtement of life, in the Dodrine of Life annuities, 
denotes the difference, according to M. De Moivre’s hy- 
pothefis, between the age of any given life, and 86 years; 
thus, at the age of 30 the complement is 56—at the age of 
37 it is 49—at the age of 50 it is 36, and fo on. In this hy- 
pothefis the probabilities of life through every period of 
exiftence, are {uppofed to decreafe in an arithmetical pro- 
greffion, fo that out of 86 perfons juft born, one is fuppofed 
to die every year, till at the end of 86 years, which 1s con- 
fidered as the utmoft limit of human life, the laft furvivor 
becomes extin&t. M.De Moivre, who formed this hypo- 
thefis with the view of facilitating the computations of life- 
annujties, derived it from Dr, Halley’s ‘ Table of Obferva- 
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tiona,’”’? at Breflaw, which, being the only table of the kind 
at that time, and making the decrements in the middle 
itages of life ncarly equal, fo far fupported the truth of the 
hypothefis, and juitified M. De Moivre in adopting it. 
But in the earlier and later periods of life the decrements 
are fo irregular as by no means to accord with this hypo- 
thelis; and fince fubfequent tables, more accurately formed, 
and deduced from more extenfive obfervations, have been 
publifhed by Dr. Price, Metlrs. Wargentin, Sufmilch, and 
other writers on the fubject; and the values alfo of fingle 
and joint lives for all ages have been computed from them ; 
this hypothefis is rendered unneceflary, even in cafes where 
it is moft corre&t: ip other cafes, which involve two or 
three lives in the quettion, efpecially if thofe lives be very 
young or very old, it gives folutions fo inaccurate as to be 
altogether unfit for ufe. 

By fuppofing an uniform decrement in the probabilities 
of life from infancy to extreme old age, the number of years 
which a perfon has an equal chance of furviving is mad< to 
be the fame with the expedation which M. De Moivre by 
his hypothefis finds to be equal to half the complement of 
life; fo that if the age be four, the expectation will be 
S* = 41; if the age be 82, the expectation will be + = 2, 
while the chance that a child aged 4 furvives 41 years is 
$4, and the chance that a perfon aged 82 furvives 2 years 
is 2. Now fince each of thefe fra€tions is = 4, it follows, 
agreeable to what has been obferved above, that the one 
has an equal chance of living 41, and the other of living 
2 years, or fuch a number as fhall be expreffed by their re- 
{pective expeGations. But by the Breflaw table the ex- 
pectations of thofe lives are feverally 40.2 and 3.4 years, 
while the chance of the younger living 40.3 years 1s .464, 
and the chance of the elder living3. 4 years is .53: that is, in 
the firtt inftance, the chance is lefs, and in the fecond greater, 
than au even one, that the perfon lives fuch a number of 
years as fhall be equal to his expeétation. This is true in 
all other tables deduced from real obfervations, and proves 
that even in the fimplett cafe the hypothefis is incorreét. 

Mr. Thomas Simpfon, inftead of fuppofing the comple- 
ment to be the difference between 86 and the age of the 
given life, affumed this complement to be equal to twice 
the expe€tation when computed from a table of the real 
probabilitics of life, and by this means leffened the incor- 
re€tnefs of thofe rules which depended entirely on Mr. De 
Moivre’s hypothefis. But had this excellent mathematician 
been pofleffed of the prefent tables of obfervation, there is 
no doubt but that he would have adopted a more genuine 
method of folution. As far as-relates to the computation 
of the probabilities of furvivorfhip between any given num- 
ber of lives, M. De Moivre’s hypothefis in many cafes ap- 
pears to give approximations which are fufficiently near the 
truth ; but as the mere determination of fuch probabilities is 
of no ufe in computing the values of contingent reverfions, 
inafmuch as the difcount of money muft be blended in each 
feparate year with the chance of furvivorfhip in that year, 
the inveftigation of them is a matter of no confequence, 
and therefore the hypothefis of an equal decrement, which 
often leads to great errors in the doétrine of life annuities, 
may be wholly laid atide without injury or inconvenience in 
any cafe. (See Phil. Tranfa@tions, vol. 78.) 

CompLement of a Chord, in Mufic, the note or notes 
wanting in any chord, to complete its harmony. 

CompLemenT of an Interval, is the minute quantity 
it wants in particular temperaments. 

CompLeMEnNT, is the difference or remainder between 
an otave or eighth, and any given interval, called alfo 


the inverfion of that interval, (fee Inversion); thus, a 
" fifth 
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fifth is the complement or inverfion of a fourth, anda fourth 
of a fifth; a minor third is the complement or inverfion of 
a mejor fixth, and wice verfa. -See Tuirv, Fourruy, 
Firru, &c:. 

COMPLETE, in French complet, in Military Language, 
a regiment, troop, or company is faid to be complete when it 
has its full complement of officers, non-commiflioned officers, 
and privates, agreeably to the regulations for the time being. 

COMPLET US. fos, in Botany, a complete flower, fur- 
nifhicd with both calyx and corolla; incompletus being ufed 
when the latter is deficient, and awdus when the former. 

COMPLEX, a term ordinarily ufed as fynonymous with 
compound ; though, ftri€tly {peaking, there is fome differ- 
erce between them. 

Comrrex objec. See Osjecr. 

Compxex oppofition. See Opposirion. 

Compvex term, or idea, is a term or idea compounded of 
feveral fimple or incomplex ones. 

Thus, in the propofition, 4 jufl God cannot leave crimes 
sunpunifbed; uve fubjeét of this propofition, viz aju/? God, 
isa complex teri, or ftands for a complex idea, compofed of 
two fimple, or incomplex ones, viz. God and Fut. Mr. 
Locke obferves, that though the mind be perfecily paflive 
in the formation of fimple ideas, yet it exerts feveral 
aGtions of irs own about them, when once formed: and 
that by this means it is, that they become the materials and 
foundations out of which all our knowledge is framed. 

Thefe aéts are chiefly three, viz. 1. The combining of 
feveral fimple ideas into one compound one: and thus it is 
that all comp!cx ideas are made. 

2. The bringing two ideas, whether fimple or complex, 
together; fetting them by each other, and fo viewing them, 
without uniting them into one; by which it gets its ideas of 
yelation, 

3. The feparating feveral ideas from all cther ideas that 
accompany them in their real exiftence: and thus all its 
general ideas are formed. 

As fimple ideas are obferved to exift in feveral combina- 
tions united together: fo the mind may confider them as 
united, not only as they are really united in external objects, 
but as itfelf has joined them: ideas thus made up of feveral 
fimple ones put together, we call complex ; as man, beauty, 
army, gratitude, &c. j 

Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, 
though their number be infinite, and their variety endlefs, 
may be all reduced under thefe three heads, viz. modes, /ub- 
Jiances, and relations ; which fee under their proper heads, 
Mone, Suastance, and Revatrion. Complex ideas are 
often confidered as fingle and diftinét beings, though made 
up of feveral fimple ideas; as body, fpirit, &c. See Com- 
rosiITION of zdeas. 

ComPcex propofition, in Logic, is that in which the fub- 
ject, or predicate, or both, are made up of complex terms : 
and if the term added to the fubjeét be effential or neceflary 
to-it, then it is called explicative ; otherwife it is determina- 
tive, the adjoined term limiting the fubjeat to a particular 
part of its extenfion. Some logical writers afcribe the 
complexion of a propofition, in fome cafes, to the co- 
pula, asin modal propcfitions; but this rather pertains to 
the predicate. See Compound and Modal Prorosrrion. 

Comr ex /yllogi/m, is that in which the middle term is 
not connected with the whcle fubje&, or the whole predi- 
cate in two diftin& propofitions, but is intermingled and 
compared with them by parts: e. g. The fun is a fenfelefs 
‘being, the Perfians worfhipped the fun, therefore the Per- 
fians worfhipped a fenfelefs being. 

COMPLEXI Pars, in Anatomy, a name given by Rio- 
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Tanus, and others, toa mufcle called by Albinus UZventep 
cervicis, and by fome the complexus. 

COMPLEXIO, Comprexion,in Metaphy/ics, the union, 
or coalition of feveral things different from each other ; ei= 
ther really, or only in our conception. See Compiex. 

Compvexio, in Logic, is fometimes:applied to the fecond 
operation of the mind, wz. the judgment ; confidered as , 
it affirms or denies any thing; fuch affirmation, &c. necef- 
farily importing a combination of feveral things. 

Complexio.is fometimesralfo ufed by logicians in the fenfe 
of dilemma. 


both beginning, and ending, with the fame word. 

Thus Tully : Quis legem tulit 2’? Rullas.. ‘Quis ma- 
jorem partem populi {uffragiis privavit?”? Rullus. * Quis 
comitiis prefuit ??? Rullus. 

COMPLEXION, in Phy/ics, is ufed for the temperature, 
habitude, or natural difpofition of the body. ; 


Some philofophers diftinguifh fonr general and princt= 
pal complexions in man, viz. the fanguine complexion, which, 
according to them, anfwers to the air; having the quali- 
ties thereof, as being hot and moift. It takes its name 
from fanguis; becaufe the blood is there fuppefed to be pre- 
dominant. 

The phlegmatic complexion takes its name from the pituita, 
or phlegm, in which it abounds ; and correfponds to water; 
being cold and moitt. : 

The dilious, or choleric complexion, takes its name from the 
bile, or choler: it is{uppofed of the nature of fire, hot and 
dry. 

Laftly, the melancholic complexion partakes of the nature 
of earth, being cold and dry; but this fort of reafoning is 
now not much regarded. 


Under this article we may introduce a fubje& that has 
occafioned much difcuffion, and confiderable difference of 
opinion among phyfiologifts.. It relates to the variety of. 
complexion or of colour that has fubfifted amongft the in- 
habitants of different nations. Some perfons, diffatisfied 
with the feveral hypothefes that have been fuggefted for 
explaining this phenomenon, have been led to conceive that 
there is a {peciiic difference in the human race, and that the 
variations of colour are owing to their not having fprung 
from one common original. But this hypothetis contradi€is 
the moft ancient and authentic hiltory extant, which repre- 
fents Adam and Eve as the progenitors of all mankind ; 
aud it is alfo liable to various other objeétions which we 
fha!l take occafion diftin@ly to fpecify in the courfe of this 
work. Dr. Hunter, whohas publifhed a thefis on this fub- 
ject, has inveftigated it with. peculiar attention; and he 
gives it as his decided opinion, that there is no {peeific dif- 
ference among. mankind. In order to guard again{t the 
confufion which has arifen from the ufe of the term‘ fpe- 
cies,’”? he begins with defining it, and he comprehends un- 
der the fame fpecies all thofe animals which produce iffve 
capable of propagating others refembling the original 
ftack, from which they fprung. According to this fenfe 
of the term, he confiders the whole human race as belong- 
ing to the fame fpecies. But, as in the vegetable creation, 
one fpecies of plants includes feveral varieties depending 
upon climate, foil, culture, and fimilar circumitances that 
are incidental, the cafe is the fame with refpe& to the 
human race; the varieties that occur pertain to the fame 
{pecies, and are produced by the operation of natural caufes. 
Of the differert colours that fubfift-among mankind, he 
enumerates the following, viz. 

: Black, 
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Africans under the Line. 
Inhabitants of New Guinea. 
Inhabitants of New Holland. 
Copper-coloured, as the Ealt Indians. 


Black, comprehending 


Tartars. 
Brown-coloured, to which clafs belong: rfians, 
; Arabs. 


The Moors in the northern parts of 
Africa. 

The Hottentots in its fouthern parts, 

Red-coloured, as the Americans. 


Swarthy, including 


Africans on the coaft of 
the Mediterranean, 


Brown coloured, comprehendin 
Q . 
Chinefe. 


( The inhabitants of the fouthern parts of Europe; as, 


Sicilians, 
Abyflinians, 


Browni/h, including 
Sp2niards, 


Turks, and alfothe Samoiedes and Laplanders. 
Moft of the European nations ; as, 


White, to which belong 


Swedes, Danes, Englifh, Germans, 
Poles, &c. Kabardinfxi, Georgians, and. 


Inhabitants of the iflands in the Pacific Ocean, 


In tracing the caufes of thefe differences of colour, he fets 
out with obferving that its feat is unqueftionably in the 
fkin; that it is confined to the cuticle, confiling of the 
epidermis and reticulum; and that it chiefly occupies’ the 
latter of thefe. The cuticle; he obferves, 1s much thicker 
and harder in black than in white people; the reticolum in 
the latter being a thin mucus, in the former a thick mem- 
brane. The feat of colour in wiites he conceives to be 
tranfparent, and either totally deprived of veffels, or furs 
nifhed with a very fmall number; as the yellow colour ap- 
pearing in the jaundice vanifhes when the caufe of the dif- 
eafe is removed, which is not the cafe with ftains ia the 
cuticle from gun-powder, or fimilar caufes. He then men- 
tions three eaufes which contribute to deftroy the pelluci- 
dity of the cuticle, to give it a brown colour, and to thicken 
it ; viz. aceefs of air, nallincfs, and the heat of the fun: the 
effect of thefe he illuftrates by examples; but he apprehends 
the laft to be the moft powerful. Admitting fuch influence 
of thefe caufes, he fuppofes that it is fufficient to account 
for ail the diverfities of colour, that are obfervable among 
mankind. He proceeds to obferve, that all the inhabitants 
of the torrid zone incline more or lefs to a black colour ; 
and the difference that is perceivable among them may be 
owing, not to mere heat, but to the other caufes alfo; and 
if we confider that even in the torrid zone there is a confi- 
derable diffcrence of temperature, the exiltence of a white 
nation in this.climate would not deltroy the argument. He 
is farther of opinion, that the exiftence of a brown colour, and 
of coufiderable varieties from white, in the northern and 
coldelt parts of Europe, may be very eafily explained, by ad- 
verting to the manner of life of the inhab:tants, who of courfe 
are éither expofed to the inclemency of the air, or to the con- 
ftant naflinefs of fmoky houfes. If, to this reafoning, it 
fhould be obje€ted, that infants are {ubje& to thefe differ- 
ences even when they are born, and previoufly to the influ- 
ence of the caufes above-mentioned, Dr. Hunter replies, 
that many peculiarities acquired by parents are tran{mitted 
to their polterity ; in proof of which, he refers to hereditary 
difeafes, which will contiaue to affect families for many ge- 
nerations, ‘Thus, a parent expofed to caufes that deftroy 
the natural whitenels of his complexion, will beget {warthy 
children; and the fame caufes continuing to operate upon 
the fon, the blacknefs will be increafed. In this manner, all 
the different fhades may have been at firft induced, and af- 
terwards continued. ‘To this objection, however, it might 
be anfwered, that the fact is not admiffible; as it is now 
generally allowed, that the children of the blackeft negroes 
are born white. 

Mr, Clarkfon, in a differtation introduced in his ‘* Eflay 


on the Commerce and Slavery of the Human Species,” has 
confidered and well illuftrated the fubje& of complexion. In 
the inveflization of this fubject, the Grft queftion that oc- 
curs relates to the precife feat of the colour. As the old 
anatomilts commonly divided the fkin into two parts or la- 
mine, viz. the cuticle and cutis or true fkin, they muft have 
fuppofed, that as the latter is the fame in all the varieties of 
mankind, however different their external hue, the feat of 
colour «muft have exifted in the cuticle or upper furface. 
Malpighi, however, difcovered that the fkin is divided into 
three laminz ; viz. the cuticle, the true fin, and a kind of 
coagulated fubftance fituated between both, which he deno- 
minated the “ rete mucofum.’? Accordingly, this dilcovery 
ferved to afcertain the point in queftion; for it afterwards 
appeared, that the cuticle, feparated from the other laminz, 
was femi-tranfparent ; and that the cuticle of the blackeft 
negro was of the fame tranfparency and colour with that of 
the pureft white; and as the true fkins of both were inva- 
riably the fame, the rete mucofum mutt be the feat of colour. 
That this is the fa&t has been alfo determined by a variety 
of anatomical experiments and phyfiological obfervations. 
The caufes, therefore, that operate in producing difference 
of colour, muft effeét it by a€ting on the rete mucofum, 
which, from the numberlefs perforations of the cuticle, is no 
Jefs acceflibie than the cuticle itfelf. Thefe caufes are pro- 
bably thofe various qualities of things, which, combined 
with the influence of the fun, contribute to form what is 
called ‘* climate.’? Moreover, it is a farther confirmation of 
this hypothefis, that the mucous fubftance before-mentioned 
is fubject to variation, according to the difference of cli- 
mates from the equator to the poles. ‘Thus, the inhabitants 
of many kingdoms and iflands of Afia are found to have 
their rete mucofum black ; thofe of Africa, ituated near the 
line, are of the fame colour; thofe of the maritime parts of 
the fame continent, are of a dufky brown, nearly approach- 
ing to it; and the colour becomes lighter or darker, in pro- 
portion as the diftance from the equator is either greater or 
lefs) The Europeans are the faireft inhabitants of the 
world: thofe fituated in the moft fouthern regions of Eu- 
rope, have in their rete mucofum a tinge of the dark hue of 
their African neighbours. Admitting thefe fads, we are 
led to conclude, that climate has a very confiderable influence 
in occafioning a difference of colour. Ithas, however, been 
objc&ted to this reafoning, that people of the fame climate, 
geographically confidered, or under the fame parallels, are 
not exaétly of the fame colour. But to this objection it 
has been replied, that climate, phyfically confidered, depends 
upon a variety of accidental circumftances. See CLimaTe. 
It fhould alfo be coniidered, that, although the iphabitante 
@. 
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of the fame parallel are not exadtly of the fame hue, yet they 
differ only by certain {hades of the fame colour ; and, therefore, 
if climate has really an influence on the mucous fubftance 
of the body, we mult expect to find’ not only a gradation 
of colour in the inhabitants from the equator to the poles, 
but alfo different fhades of the fame colour tn the mhabit- 
ats of the fame parallel. We might alfo add another ar- 
gument of great weight, wz. that when the black inhabit- 
ants of Africa are tranfplanted to colder, or the white 
inhabitants of Evrepe to hotter climates, their children, 
born there refpectively, are of a different colour from them- 
felves, that is, lighter in the firft, and darker in the feco:d 
cafe. To this purpofe the abbé Raynal obferves, that the 
children, which the Africans procreate in America, are not 
fo black as their parents were; and that after each gene- 
ration, the difference becomes more palpable. It is poffi- 
ble, he adds, that after a numerous fucceflion of genera- 
tions, the men come from Africa would not be diftinguifhed 
from thofe of the country into which they have been tranf- 
planted. If we admit the fact above ftated, that climate 
has an influence on the mucous fubftance, we may reafon- 
ably imagine that this variation of the colour of children 
from that of their parents muft take place; for being born 
white, and not being fubjeét to the influence of caufes 
equally powerful in colder climates, with thofe to which 
their parents were fubject in the hotter climates from which 
they were removed, it muft follow that the fame effect can- 
not poffibly be produced. . 

On the other hand, we may here allege an important 
fact, ftated by Dr. Mitchell (Phil. Tranf. N° 476. § 4.). 
«* The Spaniards,’”’ he fays, *¢ who have inhabited America, 
under the torrid zone for any time, are become as dark- 
coloured as our native Indians of Virginia, of which I my- 
felt have been a witnefs ; and were they not to intermarry 
with £uropeans, but lead the fame rude and barbarous lives 
with the Indians, it is very probable that, in a proceffion of 
many generations, they would become as dark in com- 
plexion.””? Another writer, d-fcribing the European fettle- 
ments on the African coaft, obferves, that ‘there are feveral 
other fmall Portuguefe fettlements, and one of fome note at 
Mitomba, a river in Sierra Leone; the people here called 
«© Portuguefe” are principally perfons bred from a mixture 
of the firft Portuguefe difcoverers with the natives, and 
now become, in their complexion and woolly quality of their 
hair, perfect negroes, retaining, however, a {matteriag of 
the Portuguefe language,” 

Another circumitance might alfo be mentioned by way of 
corroborating the arpument before us; and this is, that the 
members of the fame family, feparated from each other, and 
migrating into different countries, have not only changed 
their family complexion, but have aflumed as many different 
colours as the different regions of the globe in which they 
have fettled. The Jews furnifh a remarkable inftance to 
this purpofe. Thefe pcople, though fcattered over the face of 
the earth, preferve themfelves a diftinét people, and never 
intermarry with any out of their own body, fo as to have 
any mixture of blood in their veins, by which they fhould 
differ from each other; and yet it is an undoubted fact, that 
the Englifh Jew is white, the Portuguefe fwarthy, the Ar- 
menian olive, and the Arabian copper-coloured ; and there 
appear to be as many different {pecies of Jews as countries 
in which they refide. It appears further from the teftimony 
of the moft ancient hiftcrians, that the darkeft black com- 
plexton has actually changed in a fucceffion of years into the 
purett white. Herodotus informs us, that the Colchi were 
biack and that they had crifped hair. Thefe people were a 
detachment of the Ethiopian army under Sefottris, who fol- 
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Jowedhim in his expedition, and fetticd in that part of the 
world where Colchis is faid to have been fituated. "Their 
defcendants probably remained in the fame country. If 
this be the cafe, they mult have totally changed their com- 
plexion ; orthe black inhabitants of Coichis mutt have ac- 
quired the Lue of the fair Circaffian. If indeed they mi- 
grated in any one dire€tion from Colchis and to any diltance 
within 1020 miles of Colchis, flill they muft have changed 
their colour; for if they had gone in an ealtern or weltern 
direGtion, their colour muft have been the fame as that of 
the Circafhlans; if to the north, whiter; if to the fouth, 
of a copper colour. Within the above afligned diltance of 
Colchis, there are no black people. 

Profeflor Zimmermann of Brunfwick, in his work enti- 
tled ‘ ‘he Geographical Hiftory of Man, &c,” has fatis- 
faétorily proved, that the complexion of the human fpecics 
uniformly correfponds to the degree of heat or cold to which 
they are habitually expofed. In eftablifhing this pofition, 
he diftinguifhes between climate, confidered geographica!ly 
and phyfically, and thus furnifhes an anfwer to the erroneous 
reafoning of Lord Kames on this fubjeét. At Senegal, 
and in places adjacent, the thermometer is often at 112 or 
117 degrees in the fhade; and here we find the inhabitants 
jet-black with woolly hair. ‘The heat is equally great in 
Congo and Loango, and thefe countries are inhabited by 
negroes only ; whereas in Morocco to the north of thefe re- 
gicns, and at the Cape of Good Hope, to the fouth, the 
heat is not fo intenfe, nor are the inhabitants of fo deepa 
hue. Lord Kames afks, why are not the Abyffinians and 
the inhabitants of Zaara of as dark a complexiou as 
the Moors on the coaft of Guinea; Zimmermann re- 
plies that thefe countries are much cooler. The defert is 
not only further from the equator, but the winds blowing 
over the Atlas mountains, which, like the Alps, are co- 
vered with f{now, and the wefterly wind coming from the 
fea, very much mitigate the heat. Nor is Abyflinia fo 
warm, as either Monomotapa or Guinea. The N.E, 
winds from the fide of Perfia and Arabia are cooled by the'r 
paflage over the Red fea; the northern winds of Egypt lofe 
much of their heat on the chain of mountains that is extended 
between the countries ; the winds from the fouth and the welt 
are fea winds. Thus the only quarter from which they can 
derive exceffive heat is from the weft, as the air on this fide 
mutt pafs over tra¢is of heated lands. Fora fimilar reafon ne- 
groes are not found either in Afia or South America, under 
the equator. Thefe countries, as M. Zimmermann obferves, 
being expofed, from their fituation, to fea-breezes and cool- 
ing winds from the continent. He alfo obferves, in con- 
firmation of this hypothefis, that the mountaineers in warm 
climates, as in Barbary and Ceylon, are much fairer than 
the inhabitants of the vallies; that the Saracens and Moors, 
who conquered the N.E. part of Africa in 1700, from be- 
ing brown, are become like the negroes near the equator ; 
that the Portuguefe, who fettled at Seneyal in r4oo, be- 
came blacks; and it is afferted by Tudela the Jew, that his 
countrymen in Abyffinia acquired the dark complexion of 
the conquered nations. 

Upon the whole it may be obferved, that colour is a kind 
of habit of the body, which is gradually acquired, and 
after a fucceflion of ages, fixed and rendered permanent. 
Thus, the fanguine countenance will be perpetual in the 
higheft latitudes of the temperate zone, and, as we defcend 
to the fouth, we fhall find the fwarthy, the olive, the 
tawny, andthe black. he wniformity-of the effet in the 
fame climate, and on men in a fimilar ftate of fociety, proves 
the efficacy and the certainty of the caufe.. As mankind 
are for ever changing their habitations by conquelt or com- 
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merce, we find that, in all climates, they cannot endure the 
change, but are fo aflimilated by time, that we cannot fay 
with certainty, whofe anceftor was the native of the clime, 
and whofe progenitor was the intruding foreigner. Tor a 
further illuftration and confirmation of the general argu- 
ménts comprehended im this article, we refer to an ‘ Effay 
on the Caufes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in 
the Human Species? by Dr, Smith, profeffor of moral 
philofophy in the college of New Jerfey. See Necror. 

COMPLEXUS Muscutus, in Anatomy, derives its 
name from the intermixture of tendon with its mufcular 
fibres, which gives to its furface a confufed appearance. 
It arifes from the tranfverfe proceffes of five, fix, or 
feven of the upper dorfal vertebre, by fo many diltin& 
flips; from the tranfverfe procefs of the lat cervical 
vertebra; and from the oblique or articulating proceffes of 
the fixth, fifth, and fourth vertebra of the neck. The 
fafciculi of fibres from thefe numerous points of origin 
meet together to forma broad, flat, and ftrong mufcle, 
which is implanted into the occipital bone, occupying the 
hollow in front of the at tranfverfe ridge of the 
bone. It fometimes receives a {mall flefhy portion from the 
{pinous procefles of one or two of the upper dorfal -ver- 
tebrz; and is generally connected in fome degree with the 
longiffimus dorfi facrolumbalis and tranfverfelis colli, That 
portion of the mufcle, which is towards the {pines of the 
vertebrz, is divided into two flefhy portions by “an inter- 
mediate tendon, and is feparate from the reft at its origin; 
this is defcribed by Albinus, Soemmerring, and others, as 
a diftin@ muifcle, by the name of biventer cervicis: we 
follow Cowper, Douglas, and Winflow, in confidering this 
as a part of the complexus, fince it is always connected to 
the reft of the mufcle, for two or three inches before its 
infertion. 

The action of the complexus confifts in carrying the 
head backwards upon the atlas; and in reftoring it to the 
erect pofition, when it has been bent forwards. Its longeft 
fibres will alfo have the fame effect on the neck, viz. that of 
ftraightening and carrying it backwards. 

Comprexus, Minor, is a name given by Winflow, to 
the trachelo-maftoideus mufcle, which fee. 

COMPLICATION of difeafes, a mixture, or combi- 
nation of feveral difeafes; efpecially where they have any 
affinity to one another; as the dropfy, aflhma, and jaun- 
dice, happening together. 

What much perplexes the phyficians is, when with a 
fcver there is a complication of fome other diforder. 

COMPLINE, in Leclefiaflical Antiquity, denotes that 
veven-fong, which completed the whole fervice of the day in 
religious houfes, and began at nine of the clock at night. 

COMPLUTENSIAN Bisre. See Greek Bisres, 
and Porycuiorr. The Complutenfian edition of the Bible, 
which the reader will find defcribed and particularly noticed, 
under the articles to which we have referred, has been highly 
extolled by Mill and Goeze, and as much depreciated by 
Wetttein and Semler. Michaelis, inthe fecond edition of 
his “ Introduétion,’? &c. endeavoured to fteer a middle 
courfe between the oppofite opinions of Milland Wetttein; 
though he believed, on the authority of the latter, that the 
editors, a€tuated by religious zeal, had materially altered 
the Greek text from the Vulgate. But Goeze, he fays, 
in his ** Defence of the Complutenfian Bible,”? printed at 
Hamburgh, in 1765, has enabled him to form a proper 
judgment of that work ; and he acknowledges, that he had 
too clofely adhered to the opinion of Wetftein, after the pe- 
rufalof the following publications by the fame author, viz. 
** Complete Defence of the Compluteniian Greek ‘Teita- 
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ment, with a Collection of the principal Differences be- 
tween the Greek Text, and the Latin Text ofthat Edition,’’ 

printedin 1766, and the ‘Continuation of the Defence 
of the Complutenfian Greek Teftament, &c.’’? publifhed in 
1769. Michaelis, having fince had accefs to the Complu- 
tenfian bible in the univerfity library of Gottingen, has been 
enabled to fpeak of it with greater certainty. He has 
particularly ufed it in the Greek verfion of Genelis, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and the firlt book of the Maccabees; 
and in thefe books he has found its reading as pure, and as 
little altered from the Latin, as Goeze had defcribed them. 

It has been queftioned what were the MSS. from which this 
edition was prepared, and whether the editors had any 
befides thofe which were fent to them from Rome; the 
filence of the editors is no proof of the contrary, for. they 
make no mention of the Codex Rhodienfis, which had 
been prefented to Cardinal Ximenes, though Stunica, in 
his controverfy with Erafmus, frequently applies to it, as a 
MS. ufed in the Complutenfian edition; and the Codex 
Beffarionis, which was ufed in the Septuagint, had been 
prefented to him, by the fenate of Venice. Moreover, as the 
New Teftament was begun in 1502, it is wholly incredible 
that they fhould have had no other MSS. than thofe 
fent from Rome, becavfe Leo X. who communicated thefe 
MSS. was not pops before the year 1513, and the fub- 
{cription at the end of the Revelation bears date January 
ro, 15144. If, therefore, the MSS. were fent by Leo X., 
they muft have arrived when at leaft three parts of the 
Greek Teftament were already printed, and yet the editora, 
at leait inthe preface, mention no other MSS. One mode, 
fays Marfh, in his notes on Michaelis’s tranflation, of folving 
this difficulty is, to fuppofe that MSS. were fent from 
Rome by fulius LI, the predeceffor of Leo X., and that 
the writer of the preface to the Complutenfian Greek 
Teftament, who knew that the latter was at that time 
pope, but, perhaps, was ignorant how long he had reigned, 
committed att anachronifm in afcribing to Leo X. what 
had been done by Julius IJ. Or, perhaps, he knew that 
they were fent by Julius II.; but meant to flatter the 
vanity of the reigning pope, by attributing to him the act of 
his predeceffor. Or, Leo X. might, before he was pope, have 
been inftrumental in procuring them from the Vatican, 
and be therefore entitled to the compliment. However this 
be, it feems probable, that the editors, befides the Codex 
Rhodienfis, had other MSS. of the Greek Teftament, 
which had been procured by the cardinal. But whether 
they were ancient or modern, of great or little value, it is 
difficult to determine, as the editors have given no account 
of them. Wet(tein thinks theywere modern, becaufe the read- 
ings of the Complutenfian bible havea remarkable agree~ 
ment with thofe of the MSS. written in the 14th, 15th, and 
16th centuries ; and this opinion is confirmed by the fhape 
of the types, for they are fuch as we find in the molt mo- 
dern MSS; and itis probable that the editors had their 
types cait in imitation of the MSS., which they employed 
onthe occafion. Michaelis, however, in this account of the 
types, is not quite accurate; for of all the fpecimens of 
Greek hand-writing, which Montfaucon has given in_ his 
« Paleographia Greca,” from the firft introdution of the _ 
{mall letters down to the 15th century, none refemble 
the types of the Complutenfian edition more than that 
which is found in MSS. of the gthcentury. On the other 
hand, letters not very unlike the Complutenfian are found 
in MSS. of the 11th, rath, and even 13th centuries. 
Moreover, as no MS, written in fuch letters, as are ufed 
for the Complutenfian edition, is without accents, and the 
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bat to the poems of Callimachus, aad the Sibylliue prophe- 
cies, there is reafon to fufpe&, that their MSS. had accents, 
and confequently were modern. Accents, however, if it be 
allowed that the Complutenfian edition hed them, though it 
has been generally faid (not juitly) that it is printed 
without them, afford no proor that a MS. is modern ; for 
they are found in feveral very ancient MSS. written even 
with uncial letters, as the Vaticanus, Claromontanus, &c. 
&c. and perhaps, fays Mr. Marfh, there are as many 
ancient MSS. with uncial letters, which have accents as 
thofe which have not. 

With regard to the main queftion, whether the MSS. 
ufed by the Complutenfian editors were ancient and valvabie, 
Mr. Marth candidly acknowledges that he is too httie ac- 
quaicted with the Complutenfiin bible to be able to form 
any judgment; and he therefore contents himfelf with ob- 
ferving, that Griefbach accedes to the opinion of Wetftein 
and Semler, and fays, in the preface to the fecond volume 
ef his Greek Teftament (p. 16); ‘*Complutenfes non habu- 
erunt codices Grecos, nili paucos, recentes, exigui fere, fi ad 
le&tionum bonitatem {peétes, pretil.’”_ 

{t has been fuggefted, that the Complutenfian editors, in 
confequence of a too high opinion of the Vulgate, and a 
miftaken zeal for the Chriftian religion, have fometimes in- 
troduced into the Greek text readings of the Vulgate, which 
they did not find in the Greek MSS. 

The Greek text of the difputed paflage, 1 John, v. 7., 
in the Complutenfian edition, feems to have been a mere 
tranflation of one of the editors; becaufe the paflage is 
found in not a fingle ancient. and in only two modern MSS. 
the Montfortianus and the Ravianus, the latfer of which is 
enly 2 copy of this edition; and in the former, the text is 
very d-fferent from that in the Complutenfian edition. It 
cannot, therefore, as in the third edigston of Erafmus, have 
been taken from this MS.: though, on the other hard, itis 
not impoffible that they found it in fome modern MS., in 
which the paffage, as in the codex Mortfortianes, had been 
already tranflated. The queftion can never be decided, be- 
caufe the MSS. which they ufed are either deftroyed, or are 
at leaft unknown. For an account of the fate of thefe 
MSS., fee the article Arcara. Michaelis candidly ex- 
plains the condu& of the Complutenfian editors fo as to re- 
move the charge of difhonefty. They might believe, he 
fays,.that this paflage was really genuine, and, on account 
of its fuppofed importance, take no notice of its alteration 
from the Greek MSS.; in the fame manner as the verfe 
has been inferted: by later editors in Luther’s verfion. Or, 
they might have made fome remarks on it, which were af- 
terwards erafed by the cenfors of this edition ; for, contrary 
to their ufual cuftom, they have a marginal note on 1 John, 
vy. 7-, which is in itfelf unimportant, and almoft implies that 
fomething originally preceded. If they have taken the paf- 


fage froma modern MS., they have only aéted like Erafmus, , 


who has inferted it on the authority of a very modern MS. 
which he had never feen. In fhort, many of the beit edi- 
tors have been guided in this paflage by a miftaken zeal for 
the Chriftian religion, and have aéted on principles which 
they have never admitted in other places. It was the prin- 
cipal obje& of Goeze to fupport the authenticity of this 
paflage, and as it occurs in the Complutenfian bible, he de- 
fended the antiquity and value of the Greek MS. from which 
he {uppofed that paflage had been taken. On the other hand, 
Semler’s objeét was to fhew the {purioufnefs of this paflage, 
and at the fame time to fupport the opinion of Wetttein, that 
the text of the Complutentian Greek Teftament, in general, 
is of little value. The genuinenefs of this paflage is now 
generally expleded by the mot approved biblical critics. 
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The Complutenfian edition is extremely fearce, be- 
caufe only 600 imprcfions were taken off, and is become 
too expenfive for a private library. That which is now 
at Gottingen coft 480 Morins, and the late Miinchau- 
fen gave an order to his commiffi-ner as far as goo; and 
the price of it, fays Michaelis, will iti inereafe, in propor- 
tion as its great excellence, efpecially in the Septuagint, 
fhail be better known. Mill, Bengelius, and Wetitein, have 
collated this edition as a MS. with great diligence; but 
their extraéts are by no means complete. Goeze has alfo 
given extracts from it, in his ** Complete Dcfence of the 
Complutenfian edition,” (p. 277), which, in the proper 
fenfe of the word, may be cailed critical, and which no 
future editor of the Greek Teftament ought to leave un- 
noticed. Michaelis thinks, that a real fervice would be 
rendered to thofe who are engaged in facred criticifm, if a 
new edition both of the Greck and Latin Teftament was 
publifhed, that was an exact copy of the Complutenfian. 
From the Greek text of the Complutenfian edition were 
printed the tollowing, viz. feven at Antwerp in 1564, 15735 
1574, 1590, 1591, 1601, 1602; five Geneva editions in 
1609, 1619, 1620, 1628, 1632; and, laftly, that of Mayntz, 
in 1753. Thefe are all defcribed in Le Long Bibl. Sacra, 
ed. Mafch. P.i. p. 191—195. See PotyGuorr. 

COMPLUTICA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain in the Tarragonenfis, placed by Ptolemy in the 
country of the Callaici, and thought to be the prefent vil- 
laze of Compludo, in Galicia. Tt is marked in the chart 
of M.d’Anville on the right of the Durius, to the fouth- 
welt of Pallantia. 

COMPLUTUM, a town of Spain, in the Tarrago- 
nenfis, placed by Ptolemy in the country of the Carpetani, 
and marked in the chart of M.d’Anville in Hifpania cite- 
ae N.E. of Mantua; now <Aicala de Henares, which 
ee. 

COMPOLT, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the king: 
dom.of Naples, and province of Lavora; 4 miles E. of 
Sora. 

COMPONE’, or Goboay, in Heraldry, is compofed of twa 
colours in equal divifions in a border, or any other ordinary 3 
if it confifts of two ranges it is called counter-compony, 
and if of three, it is then termed chequé, and is generally 
ufed in a border to denote illegitimacy. 

COMPOS Mentis. See Non-Comros. 

COMPOSED Baflion. See Bastion. : 

COMPOSER of Mufic, a perfon who invents a melody, 
and cloaths it with harmony, according to the ettablifhed 
rules of the art. Under the word compojition we hall detail _ 
the qualifications requifite to fupport this charaéter. Yet 
thefe are infufficient to form a complete compofer, whofe 
productions will be felt and admired: whenever they are 
heard. All the fcience poffible, without the in{pirations of 
genius, is unable to command attention, and intereft an 
audience, at ali times, and in all places. They are only gifted 
men that poffefs fuch powers. What is meant here by 
genius, is not a whimfical and capricions imagination, that 
quits a flowery road to ramble in thickets, through briars 
and brambles; that to render harmony piquant, loads it 
with difeords; and inltead of grace and elegance, is labour- 
ing to furprife by extrancous modulation, and to divide the 
whole f{eale into half notes; true genius is that latent fire 
which inflames the compofer, irrefiftibly forces him to write, 
and inceflantly fupplies him with new melodies, always agree- 
able, expreffive, and natural, accompanied by a harmony 
pure, touching, and majettic, which embellifhes melody, 
without overpowering it. ‘ This was the guide” fays the 
Citizen of Geneva, ‘that led Corelli, Vinci, Perez, Jo- 
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melli, and Durante, to the fanétuary of harmony; and Leo, 
Pergolefi, Haffe and Buranello, to that of good tafte.”? We 
have to add to thefe, Handel, whofe fublime works were 
never heard by Rouffeau; the elder Stamitz, Piccini, Sac- 
chini, Cimairofa, and Pacfiello, with Haydn and Mozart, 
who have gone fomewhat further in vocal mulic, and many 
leagues in inflrumental, . 

The knowledge of harmony is doubtlefs the foundation 
of compofition. To fill the chords, prepare and refolve 
difcords, find the fundamental bafe, and know all the other 
little elementary rules, is neceflary; but with the rules of 
harmony alone, we are not nearer being compofers, than 
being orators by knowing the rules of grammar. Padre 
Martini fays, that no one can be a-good compofer without 
finging in good talte, and playing well upon the organ. 
His rules are for a real maeffro di capella, an ecclefiattical 
-compofer; but for fecular mufic he would have faid it was 
neccffary to fing and play well on the harpfichord or piano 
forte. In fetting words for the ftage, he ought to know 
what paflages are difficult, and what eafy to execute; what 
ftyle fuits the finger, and what the character he has to re- 
prefent; he isto know the compafs of voices and initru- 
ments, and their peculiar genius and powers; how to pro- 
duce effe€ts, and when to apply them; to feel the character 
of different meafures; to know all the difficulties and pe- 
dantry of the art: imitations, fugues, canons, double coun- 
raw Oe and how to write for double,-triple, and quadruple 
choirs. ‘lo thefe add the myfterious laws of modulation ; 
and all this is no more than preparatory to compofition. 
But he mutt inherently poflefs a fund of beautiful melodies, 
fublime harmony, and grand defigns. : 

Befides correct harmeny, correct expreffion, in lyric com- 
pofitions, is required. ‘The {pirit of three feveral kinds of 
compofition mutt be called up in writing for the church, the 
flaze, and the chamber. In the firft, folemnity and har- 
mony muft be invoked; in the fecond, a diftin€t ftyle for 
each charaéter, ftrongly marked by the poet; ingenious and 
fpirited fymphonies, picturefque accompaniments, a judi- 
cious mixture of initruments, and their peculiar powers, oc- 
cafionally called forth; and for the third {pecies of compo- 
fition, pteces that require but few hands and few voices; 
free from all tremendous difficulties, in want of no wind in- 
f{truments; and, unlefs catches and glees are in queftion, no 
provifion need be made for more than one or two voices, and 
a quartet band: La mufica di camera, chamber mutfic, re- 
quires eafe, grace, and elegance, more than force, energy, 
and feats of execution. 

Among the various ftyles of compofition for which an 
accomplifhed matter fhould be prepared, is the military, in 
which wind-inftruments and drums are chiefly employed. 
To know the compafs, fcale, genius, and defeéts, of the 
trumpet, horn, clarinet, hautbois and bafloon, both in the 
orcheftra and the ficld, will require fome ftudy, counfel and 
experience. 

Rouffeau feems fometimes to regard mouficians as mere 
inftruments, incapable of reflexion; and that it is the bufi- 
nefs of philofgphers to think for them; fo imagine M. 
Suard, and all {peculative muficians; but in the’ following 
advice to a compofer, Jean Jaques feems to require more 
meditation and reflexion than the demon of compofition, 
by which a man of genius is poffeffed, will allow; who, ab- 
forbed in his own ideas, or impelled by the ideas of others, 
flies to his pen or his inftrument, without metaphyfical rea- 
foning, or analytical inquiry into the foundation of his art. 
But Rouffeau {ums up the article Compofer (Compofiteur), 
in his Diétionary, with the following inftru@ion. « In 
compofing, the author has to confider the phyfical production 
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of found, and that its fole ufe is to delight the ear; or ifhe 
mounts up to imitative mufic, he has to move the paffions 
by moval effeéts. In the firft inftance, he has to felect the 
molt pleafing feries of found, and agreeable harmony; but 
in the fecond, he ought to confider mufic with refpect to its 
fimilarity with the inflexions of the human voice in fpeech, 
and the poffible conformity between the harmonical com- 
binations of found and imitable objeG@s.? This is a'l very 
fine and profound: but we apprehend, that the moft happy 
effufions of genius have been generated without f{peculative 
affiftance. 

For the mechanical rules by which a compofer is to fteer, 
we fhall refer our readers to the article CounTERPOINT3 
where, though its prircipal rules are difperfed through the 
work, we fhall colle& and form them into a fynoplis, and n- 
luftrate precepts by examples. 

In this mufical grammar, we fhall perplex the ftudent 
with no mathematical calculations, no ratios, harmonics, 
or fpeculations on the philofophy of found; but adhere 
clofely to praQical knowledge of immediate ufe in the firft 
flages of ftudy. We fhall not even attempt to give new 
melodies, or harmonical combinations; but endeavour to 
indicate the foundation on which the beft models of com- 
pofition have hitherto been built. See CounTerpornT, 
Concorns, Discorps, Harmony, and Mopuarion. 

COMPOSITE, or Comrositt, in Botany, the twenty- 
firft natural order in the Philofophia Botanica of Linnzus ; 
and the forty-ninth in the PreleGions, publifhed after his 
death by Gifeke. The plants with compound flowers are 
kept diftin& by moft authors, with only a little difference as 
to the proper limits and moft convenient divifions of the or- 
der. - But Linnzus obferves, that, though it is perfe&tly na- 
tural, its effential character is not eafily determined. A com- 
pound flower, from the obvious meaning of the term, implies 
the union of feveral flowers, or florets, as in this cafe they are 
ufually called, by fome common bond. But this charaGter is 
not peculiar to the compofite plants, nor does it extend to all 
their genera. For cephalanthus, dipfacus, {cabiofa, Sc. have 
feveral florets included in a common calyx, but belong to a 
different family ; and feriphium, corymbium, and ftrumpfia, 
have only one flower in each calyx, and yet cannot be fepa- 
rated from thofe which are truly compound. Nor will the 
united anthers, which Linnzeus has taken for the diftinguilh- 
ing character of his artificial clafs fyngenefia, exaQly apply 
to this natural order; jafione, viola, impatiens, &c. have 
fuch anthers, but cannot properly be arranged with the com- 
polite. 

In the Philofophia Botanica the order ftands thus: 

I. Semiflofculoft, prenanthes, la&tuca, chondrilla, hieracium, 
crepis, andryala, hypocheris, picris, hyoferis, leontodon, 
feorzonera, tragopogon, {colymus, fonchus, lapfana, cicho- 
rium, catananche, elephantopus. IT. Capitati, echinops, 
{pheranthus, gundelia, arctinm, ferratula, onopordum, car- 
duusy, cynara, carthamus, carlina, cnicus, atractylis, centau- 
rea, corymbium. III. Corymbifere, ftocbe, fantolina, chry- 
focoma, tanacetum, kleinia, ftoehelina, xeranthemum, gna- 
phalium, carpelium, conyza, tarchonanthus, baccharis, eri- 
geron, tuffilago, doronicum, folidayo, fenecio, inula, after, 
gerbera, othonna, chryfanthemum, matricaria, buphthalmum, 
anacyclus, cotula, anthemis, achillea, eriocephalus, helenium, 
arétotis, bellis, tagetes. IV. Helianthus, rudbeckia, core- 
oplis, bidens, verbefina, figefbeckia, milleria, filphium, eupa- 
torium, ageratum, ofteofpermum, calendula? chryfogonum ? 
melampodium ? tridax ? tetragonotheca ? 

All thefe are retained in the Prelections, except gerberae 
which has been abolifhed, and its {pecies referred to arniva, 
Several of them are alfo placed in different divifions. 
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The following is the arrangement fn the fynoptic table 
annexed to che Prele@tions. Thofe printed in Italics were 
added by Linnzus himfelf ; and thofe marked with efterifks 
are additions by Gifeke. 

T. Capitate, gundelia, echinops, {phzranthus, aréium, 
ferratula, carduus, cnicus, onopordum, cynara, eariina, gor- 
teria, atraétylis, carthamus, centaurea, zvegea, elephantopus, 
removed from femiflofeuli, barnadefia, *vernonia, Schreb. 
*liatris, Gert. IL. Semifofculofe, {colymus, cichorium, cata- 
nanche, lapfana, hypocheris, feriola, *krigia, Schreb., hyo- 
feris, *rothia, Schred., andryala, crepis, hieracium, leontodon, 
prenanthes, chondrilla, laétuca, fonchus, *apargia, Scop. pi- 
cris, {corzonera, tragopogon, geropocon. III. Di/coidce, 
graphalium, xeranthemum, ftcehelina, tenacetum, matricaria, 
carpefium, chryfanthemum, pferonia, baccharis, ofmites, co- 
nyza, inula, erigeron, cineraria, tuffilago, doronicum, arzica, 
fenecio, folidago, chryfocoma, after, /y/era, fantolina, anthe- 
mis, anacyclus, cotula, athanafia, achillea, cacalia, perdicium, 
bellis, ageratum, removed from oppofitifolii, eupatorium, re- 
moved from oppofitifolii, ethulia, kubnia, bellium, unxia, mutifiay 
*lavenia, Soland. Sw. *kleinia Facg. Gileke obferves, that it is 
not eafy to determine why Linnzus has given the name of dif- 
coidee to this order, which nearly correfponds with his former 
corymbiferi; fince'the greater part of them are not difcoid, in 
the ufual fenfe of the word, but furnifhed with aray. IV. 
Not named by Linnaeus. Corymbium, removed from femifofculi, 
helenium, othonna, and ar@totis, removed from corymbiferz, 
calendula, and ofteofpermum, removed from oppofitifolii, 
*{elerocarpus, Facg. VY. Oppofitifolie, /pilanthus, bidens, ver- 
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befina, fixefbeckia, coreopfis, filphium, tetrayonotheea. poe 
lymnia, *trixis, Scvartz., helianthus. rudbeckia, milleria, 
buphthalmum, removed from corymbiferi, chryfogonum, 
melampodiurm, tridax, peis, tagetes, removed from corym- 
biferi, zznnia, calea, amellus, eclipta, baltimora, hippia, oedera, 
clibadiim, jungia, *relhama, L’/ferit., *boltonia, L? Herit., 
*meyera, Schreb., *phactula, Gert., *galardia, Lam., *berck- 
heya, Eérh., *crafpedia, Forf., *didelta, L’Herit., *te- 
tranthus, Swartz., *rolanda, Rofth., *fhawia, Forft. VI. 
Nucumentacee, toebe, and tarchonanthus, removed from co- 
rymbiferz, artemifia, feriphium, eriocephalus, removed from 
corymbifere, filago, micropus, iva, parthenium, ambrofia, xan- 
thium, frumpjia. 

None of the plants of this order are poifonous, except 
tagetes, doronicum, and arnica. Moft of them are bitter 
and unpleafant to the tafte, -ut poffeffed of ttrengthening 
qualities as a medicise. Some, however, are lefs bitter and 
efculent; and feveral others are_rendered fo by cultivation 
and blanching. ‘ 

Vaillant, Juffieu, and Ventenat have divided this order into 
three : chicoracea, cinarocephale, and corymbifera. 

COMPOSITE Numpsers, in Arithmetic, are fuch as can 
be exaGtly divided by fome fmaller number or numbers, 
without leaving any remainder; fuch as do not admit of this 
even divifion, are called Prime numbers, which fee. The 
following table of compofite and prime numbers under roo, 
fhewing all their prime divifors, will be found ufefulin a 
great variety of calculations. 
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In the above table, any number is to be fought for in the 
angle of meeting of its fens, in the front column, and its 
anits in the top line; thus, 23 will be found in the line with 
2 at its beginning, and under three at the top. The prime 
numbers are diftingnifhed by larger figures, and the com. 
pofite numbers have their component primes fhewn, fepa- 
rated by dots to exprefs, in this cafe, the fign of multipli- 
cation, as is frequently done by the writers on feries; thus 
$4 is compofed of the fquare of 2 or 2*, multiplied by 3 
and by 7; 72 is compofed of the cube of 2 into the fquare 
ef 3. Matter of curious reflection will be furnithed by this 
table to fuch as ftudy the properties of numbers, by trac- 
ing the parallel linesin which cach prime occurs; thus, in 


one diagonal of the above table, the whole of the multiples 
of rr will be found, while 3? (or 9) will be found in the 
compofition of every number in the other diagonal line 5 
parallel to which, in every alternate line, the other multipies 
of 3 will be found. The fives and the twos will all be 
found to occur throughout every vertical column in which 
they occur at top; and under o, they both occur in every 
line. This ufeful and curious table we found in M. Over- 
end’s manufcripts, in the-library of the Royal Infltitution, 
where the moft copious tables of compolite and prime 
numbers may be feen, by thofe who are curious in thefe 

matters. 
ComrositE Numbers, in Mufcal Calculations, are fuch as 
are 
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are compofed by the multiplication of the prime integers, 
2, 3, and §; all primes larger than thefe, or compofite 
numbers into which fuch enter, are not mufical numbers, 
but are irrational or furd in a mufical fenfe. See Musicat 
Numsers. 

Composite, or Roman Order, in Archite@ure. This 
name is ufed to denote a kind of column whofe capital is 
compounded of the Ionic and Corinthian forms; the vafe 
or tambour of the capital being like that of the Corinthian 
order, and ornamented in the fame manner, with two tiers 
of leaves, and with a fimilar abacus; but to thefe are added 
lonic volutes which fupply the place of the caulicoli and 
feroles, proper to the Corinthian capital. See the plates of 
capitals. In other-refpeéts, in the fhaft bafe and entabla- 
ture, there is no uniform and affionable difference between 
the Compofite and Corinthian, and we fhall, in a fubfequent 
portion of this article, examine what claims this compo- 
fite has to be confidered as a diftin@ order. 

The principal remains of antiqpity in which the compo- 
fite capital is found, are the following ; the arch of Titus, 
the arch of Septimius Severus, and the arch of the gold- 
{miths, the building commonly called the Temple of Bacchus, 
without the gate of Sta. Agnefa at Rome, the baths of 
Diocletian, the Baptifterium of Conftantine, which is orna- 
mented with porphyry columns of the moft exquifite work- 
manfhip, removed from fome more ancient edifice; the 
arch at Verona, and the chapel or baiilica at Nifmes. 

This capital was therefore very popular among the Ro- 
man architeéts, but it does not by any means appear that 
they admitted a diftin& compofite order. A paflage of Vi- 
truvius will throw fome light upon this point; this author, 
after defcribing the capitals of the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian orders, proceeds to obferve, that ** there are alfo other 
kinds of capitals called by various names, which are dif- 
poied on the fame columns, and which have no proper fym- 
metry or relation to any feparate order of columns, but 
they are all derived and transferred from the Corinthian, 
Pulvinated (Tonic) or Doric orders, from whofe fymmetries 
they only differ in the little novelties of the {culpture.’? In 
fact, the remains of Roman antiquity furnifh a valt variety 
of capitals, many of which are more remarkable and remote 
from the ufual orders, as well as more beautiful than the 
compofite capital, and yet no archite@ has ever thought 
of ereGting any of thefe into diftin& orders. The capitals 
of the Temple of Concord at Rome, a very entire and con- 
fiderable remain, are compofite, being a melange of the Ionic 
and Doric; but no one has claimed the honours of an order 
for this ftrange produdtion. 

The difference between the pretended Compofite order 
and the Corinthian, exifts merely in the capital ; for neither 
in the remains of antiquity, nor in the works of modern 
artifts, is there any decided, uniform, and characteriltic dif- 
ference in any other particular. But the capital, though 
an important member, 1s not of itfelf fufficient to form an 
order, otherwife we fhould reckon not five but hundreds ; 
and a compofition which has no appropriate. proportions, no 
exclufive charaéter, can only be regarded as a variety of 
that order with which it is perpetually liable to be confound- 
ed. ‘The equivocal nature of this production has caufed 
great embarraflment to the fy{tem-mongers of architeGure ; 
tor while its later origin would lead them to place it lait in 
their fyitems, and higheft in their buildings, its heavinefs 
of appearance, in comparifon with the Corinthian order, 
feems to indicate a contrary arrangement. Itis unneceflary; 
for the three Grecian orders fupply all tne expreflions which 
architecture is capable of giving with diftin@nefs. The 
Doric is ftrony, the lonic elegant, and the Corinthiaa rich ; 
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while they admit all the modifications of thefe qualities that 
can be required ; but as to the Compofite, what is it but 
an exaggeratioa ef the Corinthian, in which the attempt 
at anpctias richnefs has only produced a degree of heavi- 
nefs. 

It has been before obferved, that the Romans affe&ted no 
particular entablature to the compofite capital. In the temple 
of Bacchus the cornice is entirely plain, with a {welled frieze. 
The arch of Septimius Severus has a cornice enriched with 
dentils extremely fimilar to the Ionic of the temple of For- 
tuna Virilis, and the theatre of Marcellus; while the cornices 
of the arch of Titus, and the arch at Verona have both den- 
tils and modillions, and the whole profile of the entablatures 
is precifely in the ftyle of the generality of Corinthian 
examples. Among the moderns, Palladio has imitated the 
frontifpiece of Nero in his cornice and architrave ; but he hag 
omitted its beautiful frieze, and fubftituted a fwelled one. 
Scamozzi’s entablature being only one-fifth of the column, 
and much divided, has rather a trifling appearance, though the 
details are upon the whole well defigned. Vignola’s compofite 
has nothing init remarkable; the architrave differs but little 
from that of the frontifpiece of Nero, and the cornice is nearly 
the fame with that of his Ionic order. Serlio’s entablature 
is extravagantly abfurd, being taken from the fourth order 
of the colifeum, a compofition well enough adapted for the 
termination of that gigantic edifice, but wholiy difpropor- 
tionate to a fingle order. 

Composite Svait. See Staux. 

COMPOSITIO Mensurarum, the title of an ancient 
ordinance for meafures, not printed; it is meationed in the 
ftatute of 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 

COMPOSITION, in a general fenfe, is the uniting or 
joining of feveral different things, fo as to form one whole, 
called a compound. 

The fchoolmen diftinguifh two kinds af compofition ; the 
one entitative, which is between things of the fame nature, 
e. gr. two or more drops of water: the other efential, when 
things of different kinds are joined, and thus conititute new 
things, or eflences, different trom any of the parts: and thusy 
fay they, from the matier and the form of wood, arifes wood 3. 
whofe eflence is very different from either of thofe ingredients 
taken feparately. 

ComrosiTi10n of boaies, in Chemifiry. See ComBina- 
TION and AFFINITY. 

Composition, in Commerce, a contract between an in- 
folvent debtor and his creditors ; whereby the latter agree to 
accept a part of the debt, in compentfation for the whole, 
and give a general acquittance accordingly. 

Composition for Trees, in Gardening, a fubftance difco- 
vered, prepared, and applied by Mr. Forfyth, for the pur- 
pofe of removing difeafes, defects, and injuries in fruit and 
foreft-trees. It is dire€ted to be compoied in the follow- 
ing manner, in his * Treatife on the Management of 
Trees.” 

“Take one bufhel of freth cow-dung, half a bufhel of 
lime-rubbifh of old buildings (that from the ceilings of 
rooms is preferable), half a bufhel of wood-afhes, and a fix- 
teenth part of a bufhel of pit or river-fand; the three lat 
articles are to be fifted fine before they are mixed ; then 
work them well together with a f{pade, and afterwards with 
a wooden beater, until the ftuff is very fmooth, like fae 
platter ufed for the cielings of rooms.” 

It is advifed that the trees fhould be prepared for its ap- 
plication ** by cutting away all the dead, decayed, and in- 
jured parts, down to the freth found wood ; leaving the fur- 
face of the wood very {mooth, and rounding off the edzea 
of the bark with a draw-knife, or other n> eo 
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fe&ly {mooth, which muft be particularly attended to; then 
lay on the plafter about one eighth of an inch thick all over 
the part where the wood or bark-has been fo cut away, 
firiifhing off the edges as thin as poffible: then take a quan- 
tity of dry powder of wood afhes mixed with a fixth part 
of the fame quantity of the afhes of burnt bones, put it 
into a tin box with holes in the top, and fhake the powder 
on'the furface of the plafter, till the whole is covered over 
with it, letting it remain for half.an hour to abforb the 
moifture; then apply more powder, rubbing it on gently 
with the hand, and repeating the application of the pow- 
der till the whole plaiter becomes a dry {mooth furface.”” 

And he adds the following directions. J 

*« Ail trees cut down near the ground fhould have the 
furface made quite fmooth, rounding it off ina {mall degree 
as before-mentioned; and the dry powder direéted to be 
ufed afterwards, fhould have an equal quantity of powder of 
alabafter mixed with it, in order the better to refilt the drip- 
ping of trees and heavy rains.”? 

Such parts or portions of the compofition as may be left 
for a future ufe ‘ fhould be kept in a tub or other veffel, 
and urine of any kind poured on them, fo as to cover the 
furface ; otherwife the atmofphere will greatly hurt the effi- 
eacy of the application.” 

And “ where lime-rubbifh of old buildings cannot be 
eafily got, take pounded chalk, or commonime, after having 
been flaked a month at leaft.”’ 

It is further remarked by the author, that ‘ as the 
growth of the tree will gradually affe& the platter, by raifing 
up its edges next the bark, care fhould be. taken, when that 
happens, to rub it over with the finger when occafion may 
require (which is beft done when moiftened by rain), that 
the plafter may be kept whole, to prevent the air and wet 
from penetrating into the wood.” 

But “as the beft way of ufing the compofition is found, 
by experience, to be in a liquid ftate,’’? Mr. Forfyth advifes 
that it fhould “ be reduced to the confiftence of pretty thick 
paint, by mixing it up with a fufficient quantity of urine and 
foapfuds, and be laid on with a painter’s bruth. The pow- 
der of wood-afhes and burnt bones is to be applied as before 
direéted, patting it down with the hand.” 

Tt is alfo further advifed, that ‘* when trees are become 
hollow, to {coop out all the rotten, loofe, and dead parts of 
the trunk to the felid wood, leaving the furface {mooth ; 
then to cover the hollow, and every part where the canker 
has been cut out, or branches lopped off, with the compo- 
fition ; and as the edges grow, to take care not to let the 
new wood come in conta& with the dead, part of which it 
may be fometimes neceflary to leave; but to cut out the old 
dead wood as the new advances, keeping a hollow between 
them, to allow the new wood room to extend itfelf, and 
thereby fill up the cavity, which it will do in time, fo as to 
make it as it were a new tree.’’ ' 

And if the cavity be large, to cut away as much at one 
operation as will be fufficient for three years. But in this 
to “‘ be guided by the fize of the wound, and other circum- 
ftances. When the new wood, advancing from, both fides 
of the wound, has almoft met, to cut off the bark from both 
the edges, that the folid wood may join, which, if properly 
managed, it will do, leaving only a flight feam in the bark. 
If the tree be very much decayed, not to cut away all the 
dead wood at once, which wou!d weaken the tree too much, 
if a ftandard, and endanger its being blown down by the 
wind. It will confequently be neceffary to leave part of the 
dead wood at firft, to ftrengthen the tree, and to cut it out 
by degrees as the new wood is formed. If there be any 
ceaker, or gum oozing out, the infected parts mult be pared 


off, or, cut out with a proper infrument. When the ftem 
is very much decayed and hollow, it will be neceffary to 
open the ground aad examine the roots.” See Dressinc 
of Trees. 

Various interefting fa&s and obfervations on the advan- 
tage and utility of this compofition in the removal of. the 
difeafes of different forts of trees, may be feen below, as 
taken from Mr. Forfyth’s valuable “ Treatife on the Culture 
and Management of Fruit and Foreft 'T'rees.’’ 

It is ftated by Mr. Forfyth as being ** the received opi- 
nion and common praétice of moft profeflional men, to 
prune or lop their trees, from the month of Oéober, when 
the juices have been exhaulted by the fummer foliage, au- 
tumnal fruit, and general nourifhment of the body of the 
tree, until the month of March, when the fap or juices, 
re-invigorated by nature during the winter’s repofe, begin 
to re-afcend and perform the anoual funGion of clothing it 
with frefh foliage, bloffoms, and fruit. ‘The reafon of this 
practice is, he fays, that the fap being fallen at that feafon 
of the year, it has been confidered as the moft proper pe- 
riod to lop off all fuperfluous growths, and the efforts of 
nature to heal the wounds thus neceffarily given (before the 
rifing of the fap in the following fpring), have been judged 
beft for the fafety and health of the tree. The danger of 
performing this fervice when the juices are in a more vigor- 
ous flow, as in the months of May, June, and July, has 
been dreaded, from a fear of its occafioning a wafte of the 
nutritive juices, difcharging themfelves through the wound, 
to the impoverifhment and injury, if not the ruin of the 
tree.’ And it is added, that ‘‘ the pruning of fruit-trees, 
and the lopping off large branches from foret-trees dering 
the winter feafon, has alfo been frequently attended with 
great hurt and impediment to their health and vegetation ; 
the wounds being expofed to all the rigours of an inclement 
feafon, aod thereby contraGting thofe difeafes which contain 
the principles of decay. Hence it is, that {uch numbers of 
foreft-trees are continually injured in their value for public 
ufes, either by unfkilful management, or purpofed depreda- 
tion, or by the violence of boifterous winds, when their 
limbs and branches being torn off, the trees are left in that 
unprotected ftate to imbibe the feeds of decay and rotten- 
nets, which will in time pervade their very heart, and render 
them unfit for any of thofe valuable purpofes for which na- 
ture, by their frame and texture, appears to have defigned 
them.”” And “it may alfo be obferved, that where branches 
have been cut off from the body of the tree, even at the 
diftance of two cr more feet from the trunk, with a view 
to prevent injury to the timber, even that method has not 
been found effe€tual to fave the tree from very material 
detriment ; as the remaining ftem of the branch fo cut 
away, dying foon after, becomes a ready conduit for con- 
veying pernicious moilture and difeafe to that part of the 
tree with which it is conne€ted ; and fo on, in time, to the 
whole.’” 

But he fuppofes * the praGtice of others in lopping their 
trees clofe to the trunk, and drefling the part {mooth and 
even, has lefs objections than the former; neverthelefs, even 
according to this method, the tree is liable to injury. The 
effort of nature to heal the wounds thus given, difcovers it- 
felf by encircling the wound with a kind of callus or lip, 
which increafing in fize, and {welling out from the annual 
flow of the juices, forms a hollow or cavity of the central 
part, where the rain or fnow is very apt to lodge; and pe- 
netrating between the bark and wood, dried and cracked by 
ahard froit, or a warm fen, promotes that fermentation with 
the natural juices, which is the certain fource of difeafe and 
decay.” It is fuggefted that ‘* young, healthful, and vi- 
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gorous trees, when they have been injured by being wan- 
tonly cut through the bark, or from other caufes, will fome- 
times recover themfelves, and, to all outward appearance, be 
reftored to their original foundnefs; but when cut into 
planks and boards, internal blemifhes and faults are difco- 
vered in them, which appear to have been occafioned by 
the early injuries which the tree had received; the texture 
of the wood not uniting where the wound was originally 
given; though, from the youthful viffour of nature, the 
bark has clofed, and an external cure been evidently per- 
formed on fuch trees. 

The compofition is a moft efficacious remedy to prevent 
thefe evils with all their deflruGtive confequences, and to 
reftore found timber where the fymptoms of decay are al- 
teady apparent, which being applied in the manner directed, 
*to the wound or injured part, will infallibly prevent the 
bleeding of trees, or the oozing of juices through the 
wounds of limbs or branches that have been-cut off in the 
middle of fummer, when they are in their highelt vigour, 
and moft rapid flow of vegetation; by which means, any 
watteful difcharge of the juices is prevented, and they are 
duly confined to their natural operations of giving nourith- 
ment, growth, and fertility, to their refpective bodies. By 
employing this remedy, trees of all kinds, whether in gar- 
dens or orchards, in parks or forefts, may, he fays, with 
greater fafety and advantage be pruned or lopped in the 
{pring, or early in the fummer, than in the winter feafon ; 
as the compofition, when properly applied, repels the flow 
of the juices through the wound, caufes a more active vege- 
tation, and affilts nature more powerfully in healing the 
wound at the time the fap 1s in full vigour, than when it is 
on the decline, as in autumn and winter feafons.’”? 

The writer confilers it alfo neceflary to remark, further, 
“ that both fruit and forelt-trees (particularly thofe which 
grow in the fhade) are very liable to be affected with dif- 
orders proceeding from the growth of liverwort, and various 
kinds of mofs, that adhere to the outer bark of the tree, 
and frequently gain a confiderable thicknefs, that not only 
prevents the natural flow of the juices, but caufes a ftagna- 
tion in the circulation and brings on decay; which, after 
deftroying the outer bark, penetrates by degrees deeper into 
the wood. Where this circumftance 1s obferved, care fhould 
be taken to clear the whole bark of the tree from thefe 
growths; and where it is infected, to f{crape or pare i* 
away. When the body of the tree is thus cleanfed from 
infection, the compolition may be applied to the parts fo 
cleanfed, to clofe the pores of the wood; when the tree 
will {oon acquire a frefh bark, and improved health and 
veyetation.”’ 

The author is “ confirmed in thefe opinions by the many 
experiments and various trials that he has made, to afcer- 
tain, by the moft pofitive proofs, the properties of this com- 
polition, before he ventured to offer it,to the public atten- 
tion.” ‘Indeed, every year’s experience has increafed his 
conviétion of its general utility, when properly applied to 
the purpofes for which it is recommended.” In order to 
give a more complete illuftration of its virtues, and to place 
the advantages arifing from it in a ftronger light, he ftates a 
few of the very numerous experiments that he has made 
on the foreft-trees in his majelty’s gardens at Kenfington, 
where the falutary effects of it are extremely evident. 

It is remarked that ‘ the firft trials of its efficacy were 
made on fome very large and ancient elms, many of which 
were in a molt decayed ftate, having all their upper parts 
broken, by high winds, from their trunks, which were 
withal fo hollow and decayed, that a {mall portion alone 
of the biurk remained alive and found. Of thefe trees he 


cut away at firlt a part only of the rotten {luff from the 
hollow of the tree, and then applied the platter to the place 
where the operation had been performed, by way of an in- 
ternal coat. In a fhort time, however, the efforts of nature, 
with a renovated flow of the juices, were clearly difcernible in 


‘their formation of new wood, uniting with and {welling as it 


were from the old, till it became a {trong {upport to that 
part of the tree where the compofition had been applied. 
He then cut away more of the rotten wood from the infide, 
applying the platter in the fame manner, with the fame good 
effets, and continued to ufe the knife in proportion to the 
acquifition of new wood; fo that from the tops of the 
decayed and naked trunks, {tems have, he fays, actually 
grown of about thirty feet in height, in the courfe of fix or 
feven years from the firft application of the compofition ; an 
incontrovertible proof of its good effects in reftoring decay- 
ed vegetation in fuch cafes.”” 

And he adds, that ‘¢ many other elm trees, which, had 
received hurts from bruifes and other caufes, and where dif- 
eafe and decay were already evident, after cutting away all 
the infeed part, and duly applying the plaiter, were fo 
completely healed, that the outline of the wound is fcarcely 
difcernible on the bark, and the new wood is as perfeétly 
united to the old, as if it had been originally formed with 
the tree.”’ 

It is ftated that ‘* of oak trees alfo, which had received 
very confiderab& damage from various accidents, as blows, 
bruifes, and cutting of deep letters, the rubbing off of the 
bark by the ends of rollers, or wheels of carts, and muti- 
lated branches, a perfect cure has been made, and found 
timber produced. The acidity, guporrotive quality of the 
juice of oak-trees, when obftruGed in their circulation from 
any of the caufes already mentioned, and fermenting with 
the wet and moifture imbibed by the wounds from the atmo- 
{phere, will bring on difeafe, and promote decay ; for, not- 
withftanding the hard texture of the oak, when once the 
principles of decay begin to operate, the acrimonious juices 
feed the difeafe, and accelerate its progrefs, as much, per- 
haps, as in trees of a fofter quality and texture, but when 
the difeafed or injured part is entirely cut away to the 
frefh found wood, and the compolition properly laid on, as 
perfect a cure has been made as he has already related in the 
recovery of elm trees.’? 

The writer likewife further fates, that ‘‘ various experi- 
ments have alfo been made on other forcft trees, as afh, 
limes, chefnuts, and fycamores, that had received the feve- 
ral injuries to which they are expofed; as well as many of 
the refinous kinds, fuch as the cedar of Lebanon, and 
others of the pine tribe: in all of which he has experienced 
a degree of fuccefs that exceeded his moft fanguine expeCta- 
tions. And as he feels a {trong folicitude to render his ex- 
periments of the moft extenfive advantage to the community, 
and in particular to the proprietors of landed eftates through- 
out the kingdom, he begs leave to recommend to their par- 
ticular attention, that all foreft trees, whether felled with a 
faw or an axe, may be cut near to the ground; at the fame 
time carefully preferving the ftump and roots from any fur- 
ther injury. The furface may then be made quite fmooth, 
and the compofition be {pread over the whole, according to 
diregtions already given. But in thefe cafes the compolivion 
fhould have an equal quantity of the powder of aiabalter 
mixed with the dry powder generally direéted to be ufed 
after it is laid on, in order to render the furface harder, and 
of courfe better able to refift the bad effets of the dripping 
of trees, of rain, froft, and {now ; an addition which is by 
no means neceflary in the ufual application to the fides of 


trees.” Heconcludes that, ‘in confequence of this pro- 
ecfa, 
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cefs, the vigour of the roots will operate fo powerfully in 
the courfe of the fucceeding {pring, that a confiderable 
number of buds or branches will fhoot forth round the 
ftusap, which, with proper care and attention, may be 
trained to many valuable purpoles, either {traizht cr crooked, 
for knee timber, or other ufes; and, by retaining only fo 
many of thefe fhoots as are defigned to grow for any parti- 
cular intention, more than one half will be faved, in point 
of time, according to the proportions of common growth 5 
for, if a young tree be planted in a foil equal in quality to 
the ftate of the old ftump, the roots growing from the lat- 
ter will, in eight or ten years, attain to a fize which the 
fingle plant will hardly acquire in twice that period. There 
are alfo many ufeful purpofes of hufbandry, as hop-poles 
aud other poles ufed on various oceafions, for which a num- 
ber of fhoots may be trained from one ftump, whofe fertile 
juices will fhortly rear a healthy and numerous offspring 
around it. ‘Very particular attention, however, fhould, he 
fays, be paid to regulate the number, according to the fize 
and vigour of the ftump. It would certainly be proper to 
leave more of them at fir than are intended to be referved 
for final ufe, in order to draw up the fap; if too few are 
left, they will be liable to burft, from the fuperabundant 
flow of the juices from the old ftock ; to prevent which in- 
convenience they fhould be cut away by degrees, always 
applying the compofition as they are cut, and leaving the 
fineft flem to produce the new tree, and wiff, in time, cover 
the old ffump, and leave nothing but a faint kind of cica- 
trix at the jundtion of the old and new part of the’tree.”’ 

He thinks it “ needlefs for him toinfift on the great ad- 
vantages which land proprietors and farmers will derive 
from this method of managing their woods and coppice- 
grounds, wherever they may be. In many counties of 
England, coppice, or underwood, is an article in very great 
demand for-charcoal, common fuel, or the purpofes of par- 
ticular manufaétories, as well as to furnifh a variety of arti- 
cles for hufbandry and domettic conveniences.’ And its 
advantages in a national as weli as ornamental point of 
wicw, are {till more obvious. See Canker. 

Composition, in Grammar, denotes the joining of two 
words together; or prefixing a particle to another word, 
to augment, diminifh, or change its fignification. See 
Worn, &c. 

Composition, in Law, an agreement or contra& made 
between the owner of lands and the parfon or vicar, with 
the confent of the ordinary and the patron, that fuch lands 
fhall for the future be difcharged from payment of tithes, 
by reafon of fome land or other real recompence, given to 
the parfon, in lieu and fatisfaétion thereof. uand may be 
exempted from the payment of tithes, where compofi- 
tions have been made; and real compofitions for tithes are to 
be made by the concurrent confent of the parfon, patron, 
and ordinary. Real compofitions are diftinguifhed from 
perfonal contraéts ; for a compofition called a perfonal con- 
traét is only an agreement between the parfon and the pa- 
rifhioners, to pay fo much inftead of tithes: and though 
fuch agreement is confirmed by the ordinary, yet (if the par- 
fon be not a party) that doth not make it a real compofi- 
tion, becaufe he ought to bea party to the deed of compo- 
fition. (Marfh’s Rep. 87.) This kind of compofition was 
permitted by Jaw, becaufe it was fuppofed that the clergy 
would be no lofers by fuch compofition; fince the confent 
of the ordinary, whofe duty it is to take care of the 
church in general, and of the patron, whofe intereit it is to 
protect that particular church, were both made neceffary to 
render the compofition effectual ; and hence have arifen all 
{uch compofitions as exift wees day by force of common 


~ 


law. But, experience fhewing that-even this caution wag 
incfteGual, and the poffeflions of the church being, by this 
and other means, every day diminifhed, the difabling ftatute 
13 Eliz.c. 10, was made, which prevents, among other 
{piritual perfons, all parfons and vicars from making any con- 
veyances of the eltates of their churches, other than for 
three'lives or twenty-one years, Sothat now, by virtue 
of this ftatute, no real compofition made fince the 13th 
Eliz. is good for any longer term than three lives, or twen- 
ty-one years, though made by confent of the patron and 
ordinary ; which has, indeed, effectually demolifhed this 
kind of traflic ; {uch compofitions being now rarely heard 
of, unlefs by authority of parliament. See Mopus. 

Compofition is fometimes ufed for ‘* decifio litis.”? Ac. 
cordingly compolitions were anciently allowed for crimes ard 
offences, even for murder. By this expedient it was pro- 
pofed to reftrain the violence of private revenge. The cvf- 
tom may be traced back to the ancient Germans (fee Tacit. 
de Mor. German. c. 21.) and prevailed in other uncivilized 
nations. ‘lhe nature of crimes and offences was eftimated 
by the magiftrate, and the fum due to the perfon offended 
was afcertained with a minute, and often a whimfical, accu- 
racy. Rotharts, the legiflator of the Lombards, who reigned 
about the middle of the 7th century, difcovers his intention 
both in afcertaining the compofition to be paid by the offend. 
er, and in increafing its value: it is, fays he, that the en- 
mity may be extinguifhed, the perfecution may ceafe, and 
peace may be reftored. About the beginning of the oth 
century, Charlemagne ftruck at the root of the evil, ard 
enaéted, ‘* that when any perfon had besn guilty of a crime, 
or had committed an outrage, he fhould immediately fub- 
mit to-the penance which the church impofed, and offer to 
pay the compofition which the law prefcribed, and if the 
injured perfon or his kindred fhould refufe to accept of this, 
and prefume to avenge themfelves by force of arms, their 
lands and properties fhould be forfe‘ted, Tavernier relates, 
that in Perfia, 2 murderer is fttil delivered to the relations 
of the perfon whony he has flain, who put him to death 
with their own hands; and if they refufe a fum of money 
as a compeniation, the fovereign cannot pardon the murder 
er. Montefq. Sp. of Laws, vol. ii. p. 382. Robertfon’s 
Hitt. of Ch. V. vol. i. p. 334; &c. . 

Comrosition, in Logic, is a method of reafoning, 
wherein we proceed from fome general {elf-evident truth, to 
other particular and fingular ones. 

The method of compotition, called alfo fyuthefs, is jut 
the reverfe of that of refolution, or analy/is. 

Refolution is the method whereby we ordinarily fearch 
after truth ; compofition, that whereby a truth found, is dife 
covered and demorf{trated. to others; refotution is the me- 
thod of inveltigation; compofition, of demonftration. 

‘The method of compolition is that ufed by Euclid, and 
other geometricians ; refolution, that ufed by algebraifts and 
philofophers. ‘The two methods differ, juft as the methods 
of fearching a genealogy ; which are either by defcending 
from the anceftors to the pofterity, or by afcending from 
the pofterity to their anceftors : each have this in common, 
that their progreffion is from a thing known, to another un- 
known. 

The method of compofition is beft obferved by the ma- 
thematicians: the rules which are, 1. To offer nothing but 
what is couched in clear and exprefs terms; and to that end, 
to begia with definition. 2. To build only on evident and 
clear principles ; to that end, to proceed from axioms or 
maxims. 3- To prove demonftratively all the conclufions 
that are drawn hence; and to this purpofe, to make ule of 
no arguments or proofs, but definitions already lzid down, 

axioms 
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‘axioms already granted, and propofitions already proved ; 
which ferve as principles to things that follow. 

Comrostrion of ideas, is an operation of the mind, 
avhereby it combines feveral of its fimple ideas into complex 
ones. 

Under the fame operation may likewife be reckoned that 
of enlarging; whereby’we put feveral ideas together of 
the fame kind, as feveral units'to make a dozen. 

Tn this, as in others, brutes come far fhort of men; for 
though they take in and retain feveral combinations of fim- 
ple ideas ; as poffibly, a dog does the fhape, fmel!, and voice 
of his mafter; yet thefe are rather fo many diftinét marks 
whereby he knows him, than one complex idea, made out of 
thofe fimple ones. 

An ingenious writer has fuggefted the impropricty of the 
phrafe “ compofition of ideas,” adopted by Mr. Locke, al- 
leging it is merely a contrivance of language, and that the 
only compofition is inthe terms; and that it is as improper 
to {peak of a complex idea, as it would be to call aconttella- 
tion a complex ftar. He further adds, that they are not 
ideas, but merely terms, which are general and abftract. 
Whatever, he fays, the immortal author of the ‘* Effay oa 
Underftanding,”’ has juftly concluded in his reafoning on 
this febje& will hold equally true and clear, if we fubftitute 
the compofition, &c. of terms, wherever he has fuppofed a 
compofition, &c. of ideas. If upon ftriti examination this 
fhould appear to be the cafe, we thall need no other argu- 
ment againft the compolition of ideas: it being exaétly fimi- 
lar to that unanfwerable one which Mr. Locke himfeif de- 
clares to be fufficient agairft their being innate. For the 
f{uppofition is unneceffary : every purpofe for which the 
compofition of ideas was imagined being more eafily and 
maturally anfwered by the compofition of terms; whil% at 
the fame time it likewife clears up many difficulties, in 
which the fuppof:d compofition of ideas nec¢ffarily invoives 
us. This writer further adds, that it is an eafy matter, up- 
on Mr. Locke’s own principles, and a phyfical confideration 
of the fenfes and the mind, to prove the impoffibility of the 
compofition of idcas. Tooke’s Diverfions of Purley, pt. 1. 
P+ 379 &c. 

Composition, in Mathematics, is the taking of a given 
number of quantities, out of as many equal rows of different 
quantities, one out of every row;‘and combining them together. 
Here no regard is had to their places ; and it differs from 
combination, in which there is but one row of things. 


“T. “The number of compofitions of n things taken out 
of n rows, each row conlifting of m things, is m”, or the n” 
power of m.”” 

Let there be any number of rows, fuch eit 
thofe annexed. It is plain the number of fin- 
gle things as a, b, & d, is m or m'. t, ky 


"Then the number of combinations of every 2 is had by 
joining each quantity in the fecond row to all the quantities 
in the firft, which will make as many times m as there are 
things in the fecond row, or m times m, that is m*, for all 
the two’s. Again, taking in the third row; there will beas 
many times m”, as there are things in the third row, that is, 
m times mm, or m}, for the compolition of three things. 

A fter the fame manner, if a fourth row wastaken in; allthe 
combinations of every four would be ai*, and fo on: and, there~ 
fore, univerfally, when rows are taken in, the number of 
combinations will bem", which is the number of compolitions. 
Hence it follows, 1. That the number of compofitions-of 
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all the one’s, two’s, three’s, &c. to n, is = For 
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a, b, ¢, d, 
ao fi gh, 


im. 
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m+ — I mi— f 
—— = nw+mtm+e,. 


m=-~ I 
j ps : 
m3 -- m™ + m, as will appear by divifion, or, in general, 


m= m+ + 


And 
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nn 
- — mam" + m™", &c. tom = 
the one’s, two’s, three’s, &c. to n. 

2. Hence may be found the compofition of n things out 
of m, as follows: Involve m to the 2" power for the 
anfwer. ? 

E.G. 1. How many compofitions may be had, of 3 
letters out of 20? 

Anf. 20} = coo. 
different alphabets. : 

£. G. 2. How many changes are there on throwing 
four dice? 

Anf. 6+ = 1296. 

II: “ If there be m rows of quiantitics given, having the 
fame quantities, and the fame number of them, as a, b, ¢, a, 
&c. to find the number of compvfitions of m things taken 
out of the m rows ; for any given form of thefe quantitics, as 
a BP c’ d*, &e. 

Rule. Put V = variations of the things af 1° c¥ d*5 
and A = variations or alternations of the indexes, ft, v, W, x. 
(See Cxances and Permutation.) Then wil AV = 
the number of compofitions required. 


compofitions of all 


In this cafe there fhould be three 


For let the different rows in the laft pro-) a, 4, ¢ d, 
pofition be made all alike, or the firft row| a, 4, ¢, d, 
m times repeated, as here. Andletthenum-| a, 4, ¢; d, 
ber of things propofed be a’ 4” c, and firft let $ a, b, c, a; 
the index 3 be fixed to a and z to b, &c.| a, b, c, a, 
Now, fince a? may. be taken out of any three | a, b, ¢, ds 
rows, and 3? ont of any two remaining rows a}hla; cheer. 


and c out of the laft remaining row; therefore, there will be 
fo many ways of taking thefe letters, as each of them can 
be placed in different rows, that is, in different places or 
fituations; for the varying of the rows is the fame thing as 
the varying of the places of the letters; and, confequently, 
the different ways of taking them out of the feveral rows is 
equal to the number of variations or permutations of thefe 
letters ; which number is = V. And this will hold as long 
as the indexes are fixed to thefe particular letters, end to 
none elfe. But fince, in any one form, as a? 5° c, that form 
will comprehend as many cafes as there can be variations in 
fhifting the indexes from one letter to another ; therefore, 
there will be fo many times V, as is the number of thefe 
variations, Therefore, if A be = the number of varia- 
tions, or alternations, of the indexes, 3, 2, 15 or, in ge- 
neral, of t, v, w, x3 then AV will be the whole number of 
compofitions, which that particular form will admit of. 
Hence, 1. In any a’ d° c d*, where the. indexes are fixed 
invariably to their particular letters ; the number of compofi- 
EX 2X 3X 4+.tom 
V2 eh se BEX VSS eoghee TOM XK Cs 
2. Ifn = the number of different letters in any forms 
a & ce dt, &c.; then the whole number of compoli- 
Foes.  tOy 2 


Rc. 


tions V will be = 


tions for that form will be = 


1.263 ve to m 
Tiny Bitasds pet hiah Dries 5) ae 
&c. according as any index is twice or thrice, Kc. repeated 5 
and the like for S, and fo on. 

E. G. 1. How many compofitions are in the form a’ bc ? 
Herren = 3,m=6,t= 30=2,Ww= 1; and in this 
cafe there is no repetition of indexes, 


ln us Mnf. 


where R= 1.2, or 1.2.3; 
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Hifcig Sea S 
ied aul : 
£.G.%. low many compcelitions are in the form a? 5? 
Oly MIS Morera ents ey Gi oy tin Sas TUNE 
index 2 is twice repeated. 
vp 122-3 ive dotrorto Gg a! 
ae LG, mh Aan oe alee 
E.G. 3. To find th 
Herex=2,m=>6,t,0=>2,w=0. 
twice repeated ; and the letters a, 4 thrice. 


= 6 x 60 = 360, 


30 ==" 90. 


e compofitions in the form a? 23. 
The index 3 is 


ere. 2; Tra io rrd REO 
CA pi aaa oe a EE Ee a = et 
ere, eslee erin, ; 
£.G. 4. To find the number of compofitions of the form 
@bctd?. Heren = 4, m= 10, t,v = 3, wx = 2. 


The index 3 is twice repeated, and alfo the index 2. The 


letters a, 5 are thrice repeated ; and c, d twice. 
iAP ob ag. MA uaue Nn Bate Oley hacwts) Cikey qd Ke) 
Anf. 3 Bike 3+4-5:0-7 9 
A NUP AS Laey SeinNG ys 
=6x 


1.2% 1.2 
25200 = 151200, 

£.G. 5. How many compofitions in the form a’ 33 3 def? 
tere =e Ow Ud blo) 650, cb) ay ao ae 
index 3 is twice repeated, and the index 1 thrice: the letter 
a five times repeated ; and 4 and ¢ thrice. 

Anf, Ta2.3.4.5-0 x 1.2.3.4-5.6.7.8.9.10,11-32.13.14. 

egies ye TOR, WTA interac cue ee 
= 60 x 20180160 = 1210809600. So prodigioufly do 
the numbers increafe in thefe operations. See ComBina- 
Tron and ComposirE numbers. 

ComposiT10N of motion, in Mechanics, is an aflemblage 
of feveral direGtions of motion, refulting from powers act- 
ing in different, though not oppofite lines. 

If a point move or flow according to one and the fame 
direGion, whether that motion be equable or not, yet it 
will {till keep the fame right line; the celerity alone being 
changed, i.e. increafed, or diminifhed, according to the 
forces with which it is impelled. If the directions be op- 
pofite, as one, ¢. gr. directly downward, the other upward, 
&c. yet ftil the line of motion will be the fame. 

But if the compounding motions be not according to 
the fame line of direétion, the compound motion will not 
be according to the line of direGtion of any of them, but 
in a different one from them all; and this either ftraight or 
crooked, according as the direétion cr celerities fhall re- 

uire. 

+ If two compounding motions be each of them equable, 
the line of the compound motion will {till be a ftraight line ; 
and this, though the motions be neither at right angles one 
to another, nor equally fwift, nor (each to itfelf) equable ; 
provided that they be but fimilar; that is, both accelerated 
and retarded alike. 

Thus, if the point a (P/. XV. Mechanics. fig. 1.) be impel- 
Jed equally with two forces ; viz. upwards, towards 4, and 
forwards, towards d; it is plain, that when it is gone for- 
wards as faras ac, it muft of neceflity be gone upwards as 
far as ce; fo that were the motions both equable, it would 
always go on in the diagonal cee. 

Nay, fuppofe the motions unequal as to celerity, fo, v. 
gr. as that the body move twice as faft upwards as forwards, 
&c. yet ftill it muft go on in the diagonal ac; becaufe the 
triangles aec, aec, &c. and aed will ftill be fimilar, being 
as the motions are: and it will have defcribed the diagonal 
in the fame time which it would have required to defcribe 
either of the fides fingly. 

But, if the motions be diffimilar, then the compound mo- 
tion muft be a curve. 


And, if a body, as 4 (fig. 2.) be impelled or drawn by 


three different forces, in the three different directions 4 a, by 
and 4d, fo that it vields to none of them, but continues in 
aquilibrio then will thofe three powers or forces be to one 
another, as three right lines drawn parallel to thof€e lines, 
exprefling the three different dire€tions, and terminated by 
their mutual concourfes. 

Let de reprefent the force by which the body 4 is impel- 
led from 5 to a; then will the fame right line Je repre- 
fent alfo the contrary equal force, by which it is impelled 
from J to e; but by what hath been faid before, the force 
be is refolvable into the two forces aGting according to 
the two direGions 2d and éc, to which the other im- 
pelling from 4 toe, isas de to bd, and be or de, refpece 
tively, 

So likewife two forces, a€ting without the directions 
b d, be, and being equipollent to the force ating without 
the direGtion be, from 4 toe; will be to the force ating 
according to the direétion de, from & to e, as bd, bc, to 
ée: and therefore, the forces acting in the direétions } d,. 
2c, and equipollent to the force a¢ting in the dire€tion de, 
are to the force aéting in the direction de, as bd, 4c, or 
de, to ‘bes that is, if a body be urged by three different 
equipollent powers in the direGions 6a, bd, and dc; thefe 
three forces fhall be to one another as be, bd, and de, ree 
{fpectively. 

This theorem, with its corollaries, Dr. Keill obferves, is 
the foundation of all the new mechanics of M. Varignon: 
by help of which may the force of the mufcles be comput- 
ed, and moft of the mechanic theorems in Borelli, De 
Motu Animalium, be immediately deduced. See Mo- 
TION. 

Composition of proportion.—If there be two ratios, 
wherein the antecedent of the firit is to its confequent, as 
the antecedent of the other is to its confequent ; then, by 
compofition of proportion, as the fum of the antecedent 
and confequent of the firftratio, is to the antecedent, or 
the confequent, of the fir; fo is the fum of the antece- 
dent and confequent of the fecond ratio, to the antecedent, 
or the confequent, of the fecond. 

E.gr.IfA:B::C:D; then by compofition, A+B:A 
or (B)::C+D:Cor(D). See Proportion. 

Composition of ratios, in Arithmetic and Algebra, is 
performed by multiplying the quantities or exponents of 
two-or more ratios together; the product is then faid to 
be compounded of the ratios whofe components were 
multiplied. Thus, if the quantities or exponents of the 
ratios a to b, cto d, e to f, be multiplied, we shall have 


+x <x sia And the ratio ace to df, is then 
faid to be compounded of the feveral ratios @to 4, ¢to 
d, eto f, &c. Thus alfo the ratio of 10 to 12, is €om- 


pounded of the ratio 2 to 3, andof 5 to 4; for? x S = 
Io 


rz° 

This operation is by fome called addition of ratios. See 
Rario. 

Composition, in MZufic, implies harmony, mufic in dif 
ferent parts, according with each other; and by the mix- 
ture of concords and difcords embellitting melody, and: 
communicating at once, to a well organized ear, the double 
delight arifing from the union of the two great conflituent 
ingredients in mufic, MeLopy and Harmony. To be able 
to write down or dictate a melody or fingle part, does not 
exalt its author to the rank of compoler; though many 
have affumed that title, who have not been poffeffed of 
fcience fufficient to make a bafe to a ballad or minuet. 

As the term compofition implies the union of various in« 
gredients we fhall endeavour in the important article Coun- 

TERPOINTy 
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sTERPOINT, from our own knowledge, and from the pre- 
cepts and practice of the greateft mafters of the art, to de- 
feribe thefe ingredients, and point out their legitimate ufe. 
See Counrerroist, which is fo nearly fynonymous 
with Compofition, that we know not how to feparate them. 
We take it for granted, before a mufical ftudent is in- 
flamed with the ambition of becoming a compofer, that he 
is perfeC:ly acquainted with the elements of the art; that 
he has read, or at leaft heard, the principal productions of 
great mafters; that he knows intervals, and their relation 
to the key note and diftance from every other found of the 
feale. See Scare and Inrzrvat. That he knows the 
‘different meafures or kinds of time in mufic, nor is unac- 
quainted with rhythm, nor where the accents of each bar 
fhould be placed. See Time, Accent, and Measure. 
That he knows and feels the difference between concords 
and difeords ; is offended with falfe intonation, and inftru- 
ments out of tune; feels fomething wrong in the regular 


fucceflion of two fharp 3¢s or 6ths; two gsths or two ~ 


common chords rifing or falling one degree; that he knows 
the compals and genius of the voice orinftrument for which 
he writes. But we mv{t not take too much for granted, 
or, in order to fave ourfelves trouble, teaze our readers 
with too many references to articles connected with compo- 
Jition; we fhall therefore refer our readers to the article 
Counterpoint. (which we have laboured with great zeal) for 
the mechanical rules of compofition ; firfk reminding the 
young ftudent, that the fcale of eight notes afcending and 
defcending, which reprefents the whole fy fem in a major 
key, conlifts of 5 tones and 2 femitones, the 8th note 
being a recurrence of the fame letter, and nearly the fame 
found, is included in the fame harmony as the key note or 
principal bafe. , i 
Keys are denominated major or minor, fharp or flat, from 
the fituation of the fewitones. Let C & reprefent all ma- 
jor keys, and A 4 the minor. In the major keys, the two 
femitones lie from the 3d to the 4th, and 7th to the Sth; 
and in minor keys, from the 2d to the 3d, and sth to 
the 6th, afcending in the major, and to avoid accidental 
fharps, defcending in the minor, thus: 


Sa) ean oer Ohare tah 


Q== 
Minor key. 


: ee : 
Detcanditg Qe : 


Major key. 
Afcending. 


A fharp or flat at the clef, or an accidental fharp or 
flat in the middle of a melody, changes the place of the 
firft femitone ; and two fharps or two flats change the place 
of both, 

OF thefe cight notes, fome are termed concords, and 
fome difcords. Of the concords, fome are perfec, and 
cannot be changed by an accidental fharp or flat, without 
becoming difcords. Thefe are the 4th, 5th, and 8th, which 
furnifh, when ufed in the lower part of the feale, a bafe to 
the regular afcent in the treble. See Scare, Funpa- 
MENTAL Base, and Composer. 

Composition, in Oratory, the order and coherence of 
the parts of a difcourfe. 

As a part of general elocution, (which fee) it regards the turn 
and harmony of the periods: and therefore to compo/ition be- 


long, both the artful joining of the words, whereof the 
flyle is formed, and whereby it is rendered foft and fmooth, 
gentle and flowing, full and fonorous; or the contrary : 
ard the order, which requires things firft in nature and dig- 
nity, to be put before thofe of inferior confideration. 

Compofition confifts of four parts; which rhetoricians 
call PERIOD, ORDER, JUNCTURE, and NumeER, which fee 
refpeétively. Ward’s Oratory, vol. i. p. 340. 

Composition, in Painting, is that great and important 
requifite, the knowledge of which enables the artift to dif- 
pofe all the various obje%s in his picture, as required by 
the fubje&t, and furnifhed by the imagination or inventioa, 
in fuch a manner as to render them, individually and coilec- 
tively, moft conducive to the beauty, the effect, and the 
expreffion of the whole work. The objets furnifhed by 
the imagination or invention, may be confidered as fo many 
untanutactured materials, which the fcience of compofition 
teaches us to work up.and difplay, as the peculiar circum- 
ftances of each cafe may require. Compofition, in its ge- 
neral fenfe, may, therefore, be ftyled the ground-work of 
painting, upon which the fuperitruéture, expreflion, de- 
fign, chiaro-{curo, and colouring, in a greater orlefs degree 
depend ; and the fcience of it opens a wide field for our 
confideration, as it fuppofes not only the know- 
ledge of all the various combinations or contracts of lines 
and forms, which are calculated to produce agreeable or 
{triking effeAisin general, but likewife, that judicious choice 
in their feleétion which may be moft applicable to the diftin- 
guifhing chara&er and expreffion of each fubje& or work 
in particular. Compofition, thus contemplated, is no longer 
confined tu the artificial pyramid or the forced contraft, 
but embraces every poffible diverfity of arrangement and 
diftribution, from the artlefs fimplicity of Giotto and Maf- 
accio, to the moft ftudicd and complex grouping of Buo- 
narotti and Rubens. 

In treating this fubje&t we hall follow the fame method 
which we purfued in our inquiries refpe@ing clair-ob{fcure 
and colouring. We fhall commence by taking a curfory 
view of the ftyle of the firft reftorers of painting, then 
trace the principles and fyftems of compofition at different 
periods introduced by their fucceffors, and conclude by re- 
commending fuch examples, and fuch precepts, as we con- 
ceive may be moft calculated to infure the ftudent’s improve- 
ment. 

The efforts of the early artifts, Cimabue, Giotto, and 
their {chool, were entirely directed to one great point, the 
appropriate expreffion of the ftory. to be reprefented ; every 
kind of artifice was to them unknown, and their piftures 
may be compared to the fimple unembellifhed diction of the 
rude but faithful hiftorian, or to the wild but uncouth ftrains 
of the untutored mufe. Thefe old painters, in their {erip~ 
tural or ecclefiaftic reprefentations in the churches of Italy, 
feem to have confidered the art in no other light than ao a 
means by which to conduce to the devotion of the people, 
and as they really believed the truth of thofe ftories which 
they endeavoured to reprefent, (upon which perhapsa great 
deal depends), fo they defcribed every incident exaétly as 
they fuppofed, or had been taught by tradition to believe, it 
had taken place. In their pictures of the Madonna, ftyled 
in the Roman church, the Mother of Gog, and in their 
attempts to give the image of that eternal being which man 
never faw, the effet was rendered more awful and impref- 
five by the introduétion of choirs of angels and faints, in 
regular order, difpofed on each fide and behind the throne ; 
a more picturefque diftribution of figures may be found, it 
is true, in the large altar pitures of the more modern paint- - 

rs, Carlo Maratti, Luca Giordano, and others; but a 
liz 
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folemnity and dignity are facrificed, where the Virgin Mary, 
with the faints and angels, her attendants, feem huddled toge- 
ther with as little decorum, as if a group of bezgarchildren, 
at play inthe ftreet, had been the fubjeét to be reprefented. 

In all thofe pifures of the o'd painters, which may be 
more particularly ftyled devotional, we perceive an attempt 
to elevate the mind of the fpe&ator to the contemplation of 
celeftial enjoyments; in the pi€tures of the moderns, begin- 
niug from the death of the divine Raffaele, artifice is too ap- 
parent, and the fubjet feems too frequently to have been 
made fubfervient to the defire of the painter to difplay his 
own academic acquirements. Nature alone feems to have 
been the preceptrefs of the old painters in compofition, and 
hence that variety, and at the fame time that fimplicity in 
their works which we fo much admire; but as they were 
extremely deficient in many neceflary parts of the art, and 
particularly in thefe three, drawing, perfpeive, and clair- 
obfcure, it is not furprizing if, in the eyes of curfory ob- 
fervers, their pi@ures have alone to beaft the merit of anti- 
quity, and that intereft which is neceflarily attached to the 
early efforts of man in every branch of ftudy. 

Inftances, however, may be found, even in the works of 
the olde painters, of compofitions uniting at once pro- 
priety of expreffion, with beauty of difpofition: amoneft 
the numerous frefcoes of Cimabue fill remaining in the 
church of St Francis, at Affifi, there is in particular one, 
reprefenting a dead Chrift with the Marys and other figures, 
where, the fubje€t naturally allowing of it, the artilt has 
given fuch an agreeable form to the. groups, by introduc- 
ing around the recumbent figure of otr Lord, the varied at- 
titudes of figures kneeling and ftanding, as to leave little to 
be defired, fave a greater perfeftion ia the executive and me- 
chanical parts of the art. 

The works of Giotto, the fcholar of Cimabue, may be 
ftudied with abundant advantage as toinventton and com- 
pofition. The church of Affi, above-mentioned, poffeffes 
an extenfive feries of the frefcoes of this extraordinary 
child of nature, reprefenting ftories of the hfe and miracles 
of St. Francis; here the compofitions, theugh ever fub- 
fervient to the expreffion of their fubjects, are in fome in- 
ftances fo beautifully grouped, as to leave it almoft doubt- 
ful whether, in this refpe&, they ever were furpaffed even 
by the beft artifts of later periods. One of thefe repre- 
fents the ftory of a nobleman of diffolute charaéter, who 
having heard of the fame of St. Francis, invited him and 
his companion, another friar, one day to his table. The 
holy converfation of the faint had fuch influence on the 
nobleman, that he made to him a full and contrite confeffion 
of his fins, when, after receiving abfolution, he inflantly 
fell down and expired. Giotto has feized this moment. 
The women, relatives of the deceafed, the attendants, ali 
flock, with varied expreffions of grief, altonifhment, and 
terror, to the commer of the pi@iure where he lies; an el- 
derly man, (thereby forming the conneGtion between this 
group and the other) is reprefented imploring the interpofi- 
tion of St. Francis, who, rifiag from his feat, feems to 
pity their forrow, at the fame time that he endeavours to 
affluage it by the confolatory affurance that the fins of their 
matter are forgiven, and that his fpirit is m peace. The 
frfar alone, accuftomed to behold miracles, fits nnmoved. 

Tn another of thefe frefcoes, Giotto has reprefented the 
moment, when, after the death of St. Francis, his body 
was carried, in the way tothe place of burial, to the con- 
vent of Sta. Clara. The bearers of the body, furrounded 
by a concourfe of people, have refed the bier on the 
ground: Sta. Clara is takizg a laft look at the face of him, 
who; in her youth, fhe fo much loved, one of the nuns is 


kiffing the feet of thedeparted faint, a fecond bathes his 

hand with her tears, whilft others, with a gracefulnefs and 

tendernefs of expreflion not to be furpaffed, are advancing - 
from the three doors of the church to pay thefe laf duties 

to the objeét of their affection and veneration. "The church 

itfelf, beautifully enriched with alto-relievos, gives the moft 

agreeable termination to the group. 

We (hall mention one more of this feries of piftures, 
which, though not in point of beauty equal to the two frit 
deferibed, is applicable to our prefent purpofe as it 
ftrongly exemplifies how mucha proper difpofition of the 
groups ina picture contributes to the expreffion of the fubje&. 
The ftory reprefented is a miracle which took place fome 
time after the death of St. Francis. pire 

A. woman from fome caufe or other died without making 
a full canfeffion ; the had, however, upon the whole been @- 
good catholic, and efpecially devoted to St. Franeis; the 
faint therefore made interceflion for her, and when the prieft 
with his attendants were upon the point of carrying the 
body to the, grave; fhe, to the great aftonifhment of all 
prefent, fat up, called’a confeffor who was prefent by name, 
revealed to him her hidden fins, and then once more died 
and was buried. In the middle of the pidlure is veFelait ee 
the woman fitting up on her bed, in the act of confeffing to 
a friar, who at once unites in his cougtenance the ftrongeft 
expreffion of terror with the mot earnc{t attention; fome 
women, the friends of the deceafed, and a child, form a 
group on the right; the prieft and his attendants are on the 
left; both thefe groups are kept at a diftance from the twa. 
principal figures, in the centre, by which theidea of feeret con- 
feffion, a leading point in the itory, is more decidedly given, 
than could have been. accomplifhed by any other manner of 
placing the figures. The interceflion of St. Francis to our 
Saviour is reprefénted in the fky ; and alittle below, the 
effe& of that interceffion is unequivocally defcribed, by the 
introduétion of a celéitial agent, who is driving before him 
the infernal fpirit, by which che woman is fuppofed to have 
been poffeffed. 

Amongtt the principal {cholars of Giotto we may enu- 
merate, Taddeo Gaddi, and Puccio Capanna: of the 
former many admirable frefcoes are ftill exilting in the 
church and facrilty. of Sta. Croce, and in the cortile of Sta. 
Maria Novella at Florence, and of the latter, great part 
of the roof or vault, befides two excellent compofitions of 
the taking down from the crofs and the burial of Chnift,. 
on the fide wall of the lower church of Sc. Francis at 
Affifi. 

However, the fehool of painting founded by Cimabue 
and Giottc, continued with but little variation or advance 
ment, till about 1430, when Mafaccio.diftinguifhed him- 
felf by a correGnefs and perfeGion of imitation, hitherto 
unknown. He began to fhew a juft notion of perfpedtive, 
and firft fucceeded in fore-fhortening the feet of his figures, 
fo as to give them the true appearance of ftanding on aa 
horizontal plane; a difficulty never furmounted by his 
predeceffors, whofe figur@s, except when in profile, feemed, 
generally, as if ftanding on tip-toe. He gavea great breadth 
of light and fhadow to his groups, and was an exceilent 
colourift, and the heads of his figures are fo finely drawn, 
fo full ef natere, and finifhed with fuch a delicacy and at 
the fame time fuch a mellownefs of pencil, as to be fcarcely 
furpaffed by the fineit portraits of Raffaele, Titian, or Del 
Sarto. In all the executive parts of the art, Mafaccio emi- 
nently excelled; but we cannct joix in the opinion of thole 
who confider him as having equally contributed to the 
advancement of compolition: his aim was to make the 


moft correé& poffible tranfcript of the model before him; 


hence 
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hence his frefeoes, in the celebrated chapel at the Carmine, 
abound with admirable reprefentations of his friends and 
cotemporaries, portraits that feem almoft alive, but they 
are not always alive to the fubje&, nor do they exprefs by 
their aétions or gefures, thofe feelings which the a& of 
which they are reprefented as {pe€tators, fhould naturally 
awaken in them ; in the miracle of the boy reftored to life 
by St. Peter, and in the martyrdom of the fame faint, the 
furrounding figures feem no more affeted than fo many 
indifferent perfons met together in the market place, to 
talk over the ordinary news of the day. However this 
work of Mafaccio greatly contributed to haften the great 
era of painting which followed, by exhibiting to contem- 
porary and fucceeding artifts, a model mach more perfe&, 
at leaft as to the executive parts of the art, than they 
had hitherto been accuftomed to contemplate. Much has 
been faid as to the plagiarifms of Raffacle from this work. 
The Adam and Eve driven out of paradife in the Loggia 
of the Vatican, is certainly an improved tranfcript of that 
of Mafaccio, and the Saint Paul preaching at Athens in the 
cartoon, bears fome refemblance, it mutt be allowed, to tLe 
figure of the fame faint viliting St. Peter in prifon in Mafac- 
cio’s chapel; but if Mafaccio furnifhed the body of the faint, 
it was neceffary that the great Raffaele fhould animate it 
with the energy of his own foul, ere it could convey the 
idea of that irrefiftible torrent of eloquence, by which the 
apottle combatted and overthrew ‘the fophifms and fuper- 
ftitions of his audience at the Areopagus. 

The immediate followers of Mafaccio were blind to his 
greateft excellence, and inftead of that mellownefs and 
breadth which we find in his works, adopted a ftyle of 
execution more crude and unharmonious, than even that of 
the more early painters; defign, however, made a rapid 
advancement, which, added toa competent knowledge of 
perfpetive, now become general, gave to Luca Signiorelli, 
and others of genius, the means of embodying thofe bold 
conceptions, which as yet no one had hoped to tranfmit to 
the canvafs. 

The chapel which Signiorelli painted in the cathedral 
church of Orvieto with ttories of theEnd of the World, the 
Lat Judgment, Paradife, Hell, &c. is fraught with the 
moft novel and daring fore-fhortenings, energetic expreffions 
and finely contrafted groups, infomuch that the great Mi- 
chelangelo, is faid to have derived benefit from the ftudy of 
this work, previous to his painting the celebrated Laft Judg- 
ment in the papal chapel at Rome: 

In this work, however, the compofition, though fine in 
its feparate parts or groups, is not always judicious in the 
whole; that effential part of theory, which teaches the 
artift the policy or neceflity of making many {mall parts of 
his pi€ture fubordinate to the principal figure or chief group, 
yet remained tobe known, nor was it for a long time fufi- 
ciently underftood, that the great diftinguifhing prerogative 
of painting, and that from which arifes its decided advantage 
over every other artificial mode of reprefentafion, is its 
power. to give upon a limited plane the appearance of 
boundlefs fpace. Thus, in thofe two compartments in_par- 
ticular, in which the artift has reprefentedParadife and Hell; 
much effeét is loft by the figures and groups being ranged 
2s it were in one line parallel to the plane of the picture ; 
and this feems the more furprizing, as in one or two of the 
other compartments, and efpecially in that defcribing the 
End of the World, and the De ftrugtion of the} Wicked by 
Fire from Heaven, a moft happy and ftriking diftribution of 
the figures into different groups, and on different planes 
and diftances, is to be obferved. 

Of Domenico Ghirlandajo, the mafter of Michelan- 

i 


gelo in his youth, it may be well to note, that although he 
merited, in the opinion of many, the reputation of being 
the belt painter of his time, yet the ftyle of compofition 
adopted by him in his great work in the tribuna of the 
church of Sta. Maria Novella at Florence, is by no means 
fuch as to rank him amongft thofe artifts whofe perform- 
ances may be ftudied with profit, as to the branch of art 
we are now treating of; unlefs, indeed, that the contempla- 
tion of their manifeft faults in this particular, may tend to 
deter the ftudent from purfuing a fimilar line of condué. 
The fubje& is here made fubfervient to the rage of the 
painter for difplaying his talents in portrait; thefe frefcoes 
containing ftriking refemblances of almoft every lord, lady, 
or literary charaéter of diftinétion of his time; and as the 
figures are throughout dreffed in the dreffces of the time, fo 
this work is valuable, as giving perhaps the beft idea of the 


“coftume of Florence towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 


tury, of any in exiflence; add to this, that the whole is 
admirably executed; but the-fpectator may long dwell on 
the various beauties of this work ere he difcovers that it is 
intended to reprefent the principal flories of the New Tef- 
tament! 

The happy zra was, however, faft approaching, when 
the profound Lionardo, the great Michelangelo, and the 
divine Raffaele, were deftined, not only to unite all the va- 
rious eycellencies of the old painters, but likewife, by an 
unparalleled and happy exertion of comprehenfive and ele- 
vated genius, at once to carry all thofe parts of the art, 
which moft ennoble it, to a height of perfeGtion beyond 
which the efforts of fucceeding artifts have never enabled 
them to reach; if indeed they have ever approached it in 
the four great points of invention, compolition, expreflion, 
and defign. 

It was about the year 1503 that the Florentines formed 
the idea of decorating their great hall: of council with 
produétions of the pencil. Upon this occafion Lionardo 
da Vinci executed in a cartoon the aftonifhing Group of 
Horfemen fighting for the Standard, fo well known by the 
fine print of Edelink; a compofition replete, but not 
crowded, and which exhibits the utmoit energy of action, 
without extravagance, and the moft ftriking and beautiful 
variety of contraft, without affectation: this was Raffaele’s 
model for the intricate gropps in his ‘ Battle of Conftan- 
tine,”? and is the great prototype of all thofe battles and 
huntings fo daringly executed by the bold pencil of Rubens. 
That Da Vinci at the age of fifty fhould have fo far fur- 
paffed the efforts of preceding painters is, however, lefs a 
matter of furprize, than, that the youthful Buonaroti, 
who entered the lif's with him, fhould, as agreed by con 
temporary writers, have borne away the palm. 

“he fubje& cnofen by Michelangelo for his cartoon, 
related to the war between the Florentines and Pifans: the 
moment taken was an imaginary one, when fome of the 
Florentine foldiers, who had been bathing in the Arno, 
are haften’ng out of the river upon the fignal of attack, 
buckling on their armour, and rufhing to the affitance of 
their countrymen, who had already commenced the combat 
in the diftance. This fubjeét naturally embraced a very great 
variety of charaéter, a&tion, and expreffion, and was cer- 
tainly moft happily calculated tor difplaying academic ac- 
quirements, and efpecially that knowledge of the human 
figure which Michelangelo is univerfally allowed to have 
poffeffed in a greater degree than any other, artift of mo- 
dern times, and which, amongft the Florentine painters, 
was confidered as at leat paramount to all the other parte 
of the art put together, It is perhaps to this laft circum. 
ftance that we mult attribute the very decided pre-eminence 

given 
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riven to the “Cartoon of Pifa” (as it was ealled) over thet 
of Lionardo, and which foon after eceafioned his quitting 
his native city in difguit. 

Confidering thefe two celebrated works in every other 
refpeét, it would be a difficult’ tafk to determine to which 
belonged the preference. The figures in Da Vinci’s group, 
jt is true, were fomewhat difguifed by the introduion of 
capricious ornaments on their armour; but, on the other 
hand, the Cartoon of Buonaroti wanted that breadth of 
chiaro-fcuro which that of his rival pofleffed. Each, how- 
ever, in its way, is a mafterpiece for invention, compofition, 
defign, and expreffion; and each, in its kind, perhaps fill 
remains unrivalled. We refer the reader to a very animated 
defcription of the “ Cartoon of Pifa’? in the third Le&ture 
delivered by Mr. Fufeli to the ftudents of the Royal Aca- 
demy. j 

The fubjeGs which -Lionardo and Michelangelo had 
feleéted for the difplay of their talents, afforded in their na- 
ture the moft ample fcope for the intricacies of grouping, 
and the novel charms of contraft: but it was not fufficiently 
underftood by many of the young artifts, who flocked to 
Rudy thefe works, that that which they fo much admired, 
and which in reality powerfully contributed to expreffion in 
the Cartoons before them, might be inadmiffible, or at belt 
fhould be fparingly ufed, in fubje&ts of a different charafter. 
This cenfure applies not to Fra. Bartolommeo, Andrea del 
Sarto, and two or three others, rather cotemporaries than 
followers of Michelangelo; but it is certain, that the in- 
difcriminate introdu€tion of contrafts, fore-fhortenings, and 
naked figures, without regard to propriety or expreffion, 
focn became a predominant charatteriftiic of the Florentine 
{chool. 

In the fubfequent produGtions of Michelangelo’s pencil, 
we almoft ever fiud the happiett concordance of flyle with 
fubje&t, nor can he be accufed of having at any time facri- 
ficed the invention or expreffion of his pi€ture, to an often- 
tatious difplay of his powers in the executive parts of 
the art. 

The general defign of his fublime works, the “ Vault of 
the Seftine Chapel,’”? and the “* Laft Judgment,” will be 
the fubje& of our confideration, when we come to treat of 
invention and expreffion in painting ; we fhall, for the pre- 
fent, content ourfelves with obferving, that there is no part 
of them which affords not a valuable leffon in compofition. 
The beautiful angels, attendant on the Creator of the fun 
and moon, give dignity to the fubjeét at the fame time 
that they enrich the compofition. Theangelic troop, fup- 
porting the ‘fizure of the Almighty, in the Creation of 
Man, by furnifhing a number of fmall parts oppofed 
to one large one, produces a delightful effect; whilft the 
broad dark mantle whieh furrounds the whole, at once 
fimplifies, whilft it throws out the group; this rich growp 
is again finely contrafted by the fimple unembellifhed 
figure of Adam. In the compartment where’ Adam 
and Eve are reprefented eating the forbidden fruit, Mi- 
chelangelo has laid himfelf open to the accufation of 
having been guilty of an anachronifm, as he has introduced 
in the fame piture their fubfequent expulfion from Para» 
dife ; but, ere we condemn his condua, it will be well to 
confider whether the fault, if it is one, in the cafe before 
us, is not amply made amends for by the additional intereft 
and the awful leffon it furnifhes—here is at once the caufe, 
and the effet ; the tranfgreffion and the punifhment. This 
group of the * Tranfgreflion of Man” is particularly de- 
ferving our notice, as it furnifhes an example in compolition 
different from any other in the chapel; the Eve is fitting in 
a beautiful pofture on the ground, and nearly in front ; fhe 


extends her left arm to receive the apple prefented to her by 
the tempter, who is reprefented, hke the Scylia of the an- 
cients, under the form of a female terminating in a fer- 
pent: Adam is ftanding immediately behind the figure of 
Eve; he extends both his arms to pluck the fruit off the 
tree, and thus difcovers a back view of his figure from the 
loins upwards, thereby. making a moft beautiful contralt to 
the Eve, at the fame time that it affifts, by its union or 
conneétion with the ferpent and the tree, in forming a fort 
of arch over the figure of Eve, which produces a moft 
agreeable and novel effet. In that tremendous group of 
the “ Offending Ifraelites tormented by Serpents,”? the low 
point of fight increafes the terror of the f{cene, at the fame 
time that, by caufing the figures to be fore-fhortened, it 
permits the introdu@ion of a greater number of them, and 
of a larger fize than could have been the cafe, had the 
horizontal line been fuppofed higher. The ‘ Prophets’ 
and ‘ Sybils’? might each in their turn furnifh a leéture ; 
but it would far exceed our limits to attempt to point cut 
the various mafter pieces of compofition with which the 
Seftine Chapel abounds. Each compartment or group 
contains fome principle or effence more or lefs diftinguifhing 
it from every other, and peculiarly adapted to the expreflion 
of the fubje€t it reprefents. 

The “ Laft Judgment” was executed many years after the 
Vault of the Seftine Chapel. With refpe& to the compo- 
fition of this celebrated work, as.a whole, there have been 
various opinions; fome highly approving the uniform ar- 
rangement of the groups into diltin& fubdivifions, as con- 
tributing to that awful majeity required by the fubjeé& ;. 
whilft others have regretted the abfence of that perfpective, 
that depth, that sfondo. employed with fo itriking and 
piGtnrefque an effect in the great works of Tintoretto, 
Paolo Veronefe, and Rubens. ‘Che matchlefs perfeétion of 
the diftinét groups has however remained undiputed, and 
we can therefore with fafety recommend the prints from 
them by Georgio Mantuanus, or thofe recently publifhed 
by Mr. Metz, as fources from which the ftudent will belt 
acquire the principles of grand compolition, at the fame 
time that he imbibes-the antidote to poverty of ftyle, and 
to every thing trivial or common-place. 

We have before obferved that the older painters confidered 
a certain degree of uniformity of difpofition as indifpenfable 
in thofe reprefentations, which were more ejpecially ins 
tended as objects of devotion orreligiousawe. Michelangelo, 
though in moft other refpeéts he departed from the fyftem of 
his predeceflors, feems to have confidered this principle a3 
facred ; accordingly, in his defigns of Madonnas, Holy 
Families, and Pietas, we ever find this uniformity ; fome- 
times effeQed by the manner of placing the figures, and ba- 
lancing equally, as it were, one fide of the compofition with 
the other; fometimes by the regularity of the archite@ural 
decoration. His ‘¢ Chriit with the Samaritan Woman at the 
Well” is aninftance of this kind, fo is the * Flagellation at S. 
Pietro Montorio,”’ and, more particularly fo, his * Reprefen- 
tation of the Crucifixion,’ where the two angels in the clouds 
and the two figures of the Madonna and St. John, are 
introduced abfolutely at meafured diftances on each fide of 
the crofs. 

Fra. Bartolommeo di San Marco has praGtifed a fimilar 
uniformity of compotition in his great altar piciures, and fo 
has not unfrequently Raffaele, although in many of his nu- 
merous {mall pictures of the Holy Family he feems to have 
aimed at the expreffion of domeftic felicity or maternal en- 
dearment, rather than to elevate the mind to the contem- 
plation of the myfteries of redemption by a fublime image 
of the Virgin Mother with the Infant God. ¥ 
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If the works of Michelangelo excel in fublime imagery, 
or in the perfonification of fupernatural agency, thole of 
Raffacle, on the other hand, have ever been confidered the 
mott perfeé&t models of that f{pecies of painting which is pro- 
perly termed hiftorical or dramatic. ‘* We ftand_with awe’’ 
fays Mr. Fufeli, « before M. Angelo, and tremble at the 
height to which he elevates us. We embrace Raffaele, and 
follow him wherever he leads us.” The works of Raffaele 
never fail to exhibit the happy union of a compolition every 
way adapted to the expreffion of the fubjeét, joined to an 
inexhauftible variety of well-arranged and beautifully con- 
trafted groups; and yet every part feems fo naturally to 
grow out of the ftory, and comes fo home to our feclings, 
that the {pectator is often almoit tempted to exclaim, with 
the countryman when he faw Garrick, ** Why I fhould have 
done it fo myfelf !’”” : : 

The productions of Raffaele furnifh nothing like a recipe 
for compofition. He well knew there was none, and hence 
thofe forcible and dilftir€t impreffions which each of his 
pictures makes on the mind, and leaves indelible on the 
memory. 

If Raffaele can be faid to have regulated his compofitions 
by any particular rule or maxim, it was that of making each 
as unlike the other as poflible, coofiftent with propriety of 
expreffion. Thus, in the Cartoon of “Chri giving the 
keys to Peter,” the apoltles, all crowding together to be 
witnefles of the a€tion, occupy the principal part of the 
pi€ture, and form a group as it were in profile, the Saviour, 
although in the corner of the picture, being neverthelefs 
rendered evidently the principal figure, by the infulated 
fituation given to him, as well as by the actions of the 
apoftles, who all prefs forwards towards him, as to the centre 
of attra@tion. This Cartoon is finely contrafted by that 
reprefenting the death of Ananias, where the figures of the 
apoltles form a group in the centre, and are all feen in front. 
The admirable defcription of this compofition by Mr. Vufeli 
cannot but preve acceptable to the reader. ‘In the Car- 
toon of ‘¢ Ananias,”’ at the firlt glance, and even before we 
are made acquainted with the particulars of the fubje&t, we 
become partakers of the fcene. The difpofition is amphi- 
theatric, the {cenery is a fpacious hall, the heart of the ac- 
tior is the centre, the wings affilt, elucidate, connect it 
with the ends. The apopleétic figure before us is evidently 
the victim of a fupernatural power infpiring the apottolic 
figure, who, on the railed platform, with threatening arm 
pronounced, and with the word enforced his doom. The 
terror occafioned by the fudden ftroke, is belt expreffed by 
the features of youth and middle age on each fide of the 
fufferer; it is inftantaneous, becaufe its fhock has not yet 
f{pread beycnd them, and this is done not to interrupt the 
dignity due to the facred feene, and to ftamp the character 
of devout attention of the affembly; what preceded and 
what followed is equally implied in their occupation, and the 
figure of a matron, entering, and ablorbed in counting mo- 
ney, whillt fhe approaches the fatal centre, and whom we 
may fuppofe to be Sapphira, the accomplice and the wife of 
Ananias, and the devoted partner of his fate. In this com- 
pofition of near thirty figures, none can be pointed out asa 
figure of common place or mere convenience; they are 
linked to each other, and to the centre, by one chain; all 
act, and all have room to act, repofe alternates with energy.” 
The Cartoon of ‘¢ Peter and John healing the Cripple at the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple,” ts again ftrikingly different 
from either of the others, Raffaele having there, with a 
boldnefs of which any but a fublime genius would have been 
incapable, interfe€&ted his compofition by the columns of the 
portico, But though divided, . is true, into feparate, and 


duced is at once novel and beautiful. 


almolt equal parts, neither the unity of aGtion, nor the exe 
preffion of the picture, is impaired, whilfl the effet pro- 
In the Cartoon of 
* Paul preaching at Athens,” the elevated fituation, and 
energetic ation of the aporle, inftantly denote him the 
hero of the piece, whilft the attentive but aftonithed circle 
gathered round him, receive, as it were, light from him, 
their centre, and unequivocally declare him the refiftlefs 
organ of divine truth. 

The Serics of ‘Scripture Hifories,” painted by Raf- 
faele in the Loggia of the Vatican, and his other works; 
do not Jefs evince the defire of obtaining, as far as con- 
fiftent with propriety of expreffion, this diverfity in his 
compofitions; but an attentive examination of the prints 
from them, will better elucidate this point, and indeed every 
thing relative to compofition, than a volume of ‘prolix and 
laboured defeription. In fhort, the works of Raffaele dif- 
play the moft becoming union of natural with acquired ta- 
lent; ftrength of conception, and imexhauttible invention, 
with propriety of difpolition in the whole, and endlefs va- 
riety in the component parts. 

After the death of this great mafter in 1520, the art ra- 
pidly declined, nor has any one fince him trod with equal 
fuccefs the dignified and inftructive path of hiiory- 
painting. 

The great reputation of Raffaele, however, even for fome 
time after his death, checked the afcendency of miftaken 
principles, at leaft in Rome, where the great works in the 
Hall of Conftantine, and other rooms of the Vatican, were 
{till continued by Giu'io Romano and Raffaele’s other f{cho- 
lars, after their matter’s defigns. 

Of Polidoro da Caravaggio, one of the moft emirent, it 
might be faid that the foul of a Greek animated his pencil, 
fo replete with Attic purity and grandeur of ftyle are his 
numerous friezes on the facades of the palaces of Rome, 
now however beft known by their prints by Goltzius, Che- 
rubino, Alberti, and Bartoli. 

It was not till after the noted fackage of Rome in 15275 
when the arts and artifts were forced to feek an afylum in 
diftant parts of Italy, that painting was doomed to fuffer 
degradation; Polidoro flew to Meflina, Pierino del Vaga to 
Genoa, and Giulio Romano to Mantua, where, in the pa- 
lace of the T, he explored the regions of poefy, gave new 
force to the inftruétive leffons of fable, or decked the play- 
ful charms of allegoric fiGion; {titi however firm to the 
principles of his great inftru€tor, nor ever facrificing the 
true end of his art, the expreflion of the fubje&, to a too 
oftentatious difolay of his prowefs in the means. 

We have before obferved that Michelangelo’s celebrated 
Cartoon of ‘¢ Pifa,”? contributed not a little by its influence 
to determine the future charaéter of the Florentine {choo}. 
Bhnd to its more fublime excellencies, the vigour of its 
conception, the energy and variety of its parts, and its 
unity of aétion as a whole, the young ftudents of Tiorence 
ignorantly imagined that a fimilar introdu€tion of naked and 
forefhortened figures into their compofitions, without any 
reference to the fubje& of their pi€ture, would at all times 
infure them the applaufe of the artifts of their own country, 
and the envy of thofe of neighbouring ftates: nor had Mi- 
chelangelo the good nature or the geod fenfe to point out 
their error. 

An army of expert mannerifts, for the mof part joining 
to a miférable fterility of conception the moft audacious 
rapidity of execution, but proud of pofleffing what they 
thought the true fecret of the Grand Gu/lo, now fallied 
forth; nor can it be a matter of furprize that the palaces, 


the churches, and the halls of Rome, Florence, and a 
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ef the other cities of lower Italy, were fo foon deluged 
with the common-place produGiions of mediocrity, fince 
the unrelenting pencils of Giorgio Vafari and Federigos 
Zuccaro alone, covered more {quare yards of wall or can- 
vafs than had been effected by the honeft diligence of perhaps 
any ten of their predecefflors. 

The due exprefiion of the fubje& of a piture was now 
the laft confideration. Provided two or three well drawn 
academy-figures, however unmeaning, occupied the fore- 
ground on the one fide, and fome women fporting with 
their children, on the other, whilft the centre difplayed a 
pyramidical group, all was well; the employer was de- 
lighted, and the painter applauded. Thus a ftranger may 
pafs and repafs through the Sala Regia in the Vatican with- 
out being ftruck by, or difcovering the meaning of one of 
thofe frefeoes which occupy its {pacious walls, or without 
being afterwards enabled to call to mind the {malleft feature 
diftinguifhing one from the other. This fubverfion of art, 
this filly fondnefs for what was erroneoufly confidcred pic- 
ture{que compofition, for near a century afterwards degraded 
the fchoo's of Rome and Florence; we fhall therefore leave 
them, and turn the reader’s attention to thofe of Lom- 
bardy and Venice. 

If the anatomic ftudies of the old Florentine artifts had 
rendered them almoft exclufively the matters of corre@t de- 
fign, the painters of Lombardy could boaft amore com- 
plete infight into the doftrine of perfpeétive, and were cer- 
tainly the firft who applied it with real efle@ in large 
works. 

Melozzo da Forli, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
in his frefco in the vault in the tribuna of the church of St. 
Apottoli at Rome, firft difcovered what the Italians call the 
knowledge of the Sotfo in Sa, that is, the method of fore- 
fhortening figures, fo as to give them the due appearance of 
rotundity and projeétion when feen from below; and upon the 
fame principle, Andrea Mantegna, in feveral of his great 
works, and particularly ina chapel at Padua, where the ftoried 
compartments are entirely above the eye, adopted, with 
equal boldnefs and effe&, an ideal point of fight upon a line 
with the eye.of the {peGtator, that is beneath the very bot- 
tom of the picture. 

From fources like thefe, Antonio Allegri da Coreggio, 
the fplendid meteor of the Lombard {cheol, imbibed the 
firft principles of his art. With a fpirit every way con- 
formable to his name, he pictured the ‘* Joyful Affumption 
ef the Madonna amidft Myriads of the Angelic Hof,” in 
the cupola of the duomo of Parma, ard the * Afcenfion of 
Chrif,” in the church of S. Giovanni in the fame city; 
works which may be juftly ftyled the never-equalled: models 
for that {pecies of compoiition. In the execution of thefe, 
and probably of his other chief works, he was however 
greatly afiiited by his friend Antonio Begarelli, a celebrated 
Medenefe feulptor, who modelled for him in clay all the 
figures, fo that Coreggio, by placing and grouping them 
together as they were to be reprefented, was enabled to de- 
lineate, with the greateft correctnefs, every forefhortening, 
and at the fame time to acquire a truth and boldnefs of 
light and fhade amattainable by any other means. And 
here it may be well to obferve, that the trouble of pre- 
paring fuch models in the firlt inftance, is amply repaid by 
the great facility, or rather certainty, which it gives the 
artift,in the execution of his work. Moreover, the painter 
having his modelled figures before him, and being enabled, 
by varying the fituation of his eye, to view them in every 
dire€tion, will frequently difcover beautiful combinations 
which he never dreamed of, at the fame time that he is 
rendered lefs liable to the error of too often repeating the 


fame view of a figure, or the fame action, and is taught te 
avoid a common-place mode of compofition. 

Primaticcio, a native of Bologna, in his commerce with 
Giulio Romano, whom he affifted in his works at Mantua, 
acquired an admirable talent for treating poetical fubjeés. 
Matter of perfpective, and the Sato in Sz, his beautiful 
fictions on the.ceilings, and other compartments, in the pa- 
lace of Fontainbleau, alike charmed by the fire with which 
they were conceived, the elegance of their compofition, the 
prodigious boldnefs and truth of their effe@, and the eafy 
grace with which they were executed. 

The grandeur and ftriking appearance of proje@ion and 
depth, for which the works of Primaticcio veere fo remark- 
able, judging as well by their prints as by the writings of 
thofe who witneffed them prior to their deftruGtion, was in 
a great meafure occalioned by his having univerfally chofen, 
what is called in perlpeGive a foort point of diflances by 
which mode of condué& the figures in his near-ground ap« 
peared proportionally large, as thofe behind diminifhed in a 
more rapid gradation. This mode of condu& in Primatic- 
cio is the more worthy of-remark, as it is the reverfe of 
what we generally find adopted in the works of the great 
Roman and Florentine painters, his predeceffors. It be- 
came, however, a favourite doCirine of the Venetian f{chool, 
particularly of Tintoretto and Paulo Veronefe, and was one 
of the leading principles of the Caracci in the formation of » 
their ftyle. : 

The compofition of Giorgione, Titian, and the ‘older 
Venetian painters, is fimple and dignified, fuggefted By the 
fubject alone, and of courfe liable to none of thofe objec- 
tions which apply to the works of their followers, Tiatg- 
retto, Paulo Vcronefe, Palma, and a multitude of others, 
who, like the Florentines, valuing themfelves chiefly upon 
the poffeffion of only a part of the art, facrificed to their 
favourite darling all the remainder. No Jonger expreflion, 
but colouring and glitter of effect became their objeGt, and 
hence, with all their prodigious talents, they foon turned 
the art into a {plendid toy. 

The works of thefe great mafters (for great they were in 
fpite of all their faults) may neverthelefs be fludied with 
benefit, even as to compofition, as they at all times poffefs 
a boidnefs and variety of difpofition, which rank them far 
above the infipid and mannered performances of their cotem- 
poraries of Flerence and Rome. 

About the end of the 16th century, the Caracci of Bo- 
logna-attempted, by an union of the feattered excellencies 
of the various {chools beforementioned, to eftablith a perfe& 
fyftem of art: but though they indeed fo far fucceeded as 
to form a ftyle in which no particular fault feemed to pre= 
dominate, {till in no one point did they fully reach the pur- 
pofed objeéts of their emulation. ‘Their works prefent 
neither the dicnified compofitien, the juft and friking ex- 
preffion, the beautiful variety of chara&ter, which dittise 
guifhes thofe of Raffaele; the tublime conception, or the 
learned. and grand defizn of Buonaroti; the grace and en- 
chanting effeét of Coreggio, nor/the truth and richnefs of 
Venetian colour; but; feem rather the refult of a fyflem 
founded on the baiis of a compromife between the eye and 
the underftanding, the mechanic and the ideal of the art; 
in forming which compact, bowever, the former have been 
evidently allowed the preponderance. This remark is, pers 
haps, lefs applicable to the productions of Ludovico Cas 
rscci; but with refpeG to the chief works of Annibale, and 
particularly his Farnefe gallery, we cannot withold our af- 
fent to the critiques of Mr. Fafeli, and the fevere but jult 
remarks of Mr. Webbe. 5 

Having faid thus much, it cannot be expected that we 
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fhould hold forth the Caracei as models for imitation; . 


there is neverthelefs a breadth, a concordance of the various 
mechanical parts of the art, and an eafe in their ftyle which 
render it highly deferving our regard, and would have juftly 
entitled the Caracci to a reputation even greater than that 
which they have fo long enjoyed, had their prodigious 
powers been made the vehicle of more elevated conception. 

With refpe& to the fcholars of the Caracci, and other 
artifls of reputation, who immediately fucceeded this epoch, 
it is only to our prefent purpofe to obferve, that grace and 
beauty rather than grandeur or {ublimity, feem to have 
been their objects, and that whatever eminence they fome- 
times attained in their Holy Families and devotional fubje&s, 
ftill the dignity of hittorical painting was evidently on the 
decline. 

Niccolo Pouffin alone feems to have confidered the art as 
a language addrefled to the mind through the organs of 
vifion. Poffeffed of a refined and fcrutinizing mind, he at 
all times collected, and, with the greatelt ingenuity, inferted 
in his pictures all thofe collateral circumitances, prebable or 
poflible, which his fubje€t could furnifh; and hence his 
works, more addreffed to the imagination than the eye, at 
once invite and ate fure to reward inveftigation. The great- 
eft defeét, however, of his compofitions, feems to be that 
thefe explanatory or accefforial groups generally appear too 
principal, and thereby not unfrequently counteraét their 
object, by diltraéting the attention from the principal figure 
or group, deftroying the unity of adtion, and weakening 
that expreffion which they were intended to augment. Were 
we to draw a comrarifon between Pouffin and Raffaele, we 
fhould liken the former to the cool but fubtle reafoner, who 
by flow degrees brings us to grant his pofition; Raffaele to 
the hcaven-taught genius who at once darts the ray of truth 
upon our minds. 

The works of Pouilin, though efteemed even in his life- 
time, had little influence in correéting the corrupt and me- 
retricious tafte which was every day gaining ground in 
Italy. The proper end of the art had been long forgotten 
or habitually facrificed, and that bane of painting, pidtu- 
refque, or artificial compofition, which, however varying in 
its mode, was ever the fame in its effe€t, became every day 
more deeply rooted. 

Poverty of conception, or rather no conception at all, 
common-place or unmeaning attitude, contraft fo often re- 
peated as entirely to lofe its effeét, and, above all, empty 
buitle, were now become the elements-of what was {kill 
called hiftorical compofition : if to this we add a brilliant 
rapidity of execution, joined to gay colouring and tolerable 
light and fhade, with occafionally a madonna’s or an angel’s 
head, rather pretty and feduétive than devout, we have the 
fum total of the merits of the moft eminent artifts who 
fucceeded this period, and the genuine characteriftics of the 
admired Pietro da Cortona, the facile Luca Giordano, and 
the infipid Carlo Maratti. 

It would {well this article beyond our prefcribed limits, 
without throwing much additional light on our fubject, 
were we to attempt to trace the different changes of ftyle 
which at various periods took place in the fchools of paint- 
ing of Germany, Flanders, Holland, or France. The fuc- 
ceflion of young ftudents, who at all times confidered a 
vilit to Italy as an indifpenfable part of their education ; 
naturally imbibed in a greater or lefs degree the principles 
of thofe to whom they had been taught to look up as 
models for their imitation : hence the ftyle of the Florentine 
and Roman mannerifts of the 16th century, unjuftly deno- 
minated the followers of Michelangelo, was caricatured in 
ae. prepoterons works of Martin Heemfkerck, Van Man- 
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der, Spranger, and Goltzius; that of Tintoretto feebly 
imitated in thofe of his {cholars, de Vos and Rotthenhatner. 
Rubens, however, who, though long in [taly, became ro 
wife infeed by that poverty of ftyle which then prevailed, 
broke the fetters of corrupt fyftem, and refcued his coun- 
trymen from the effects of fuch baneful influence. ’ His 
comprehenfive genius, cultured by reading, enlightened by 
travel, and bleft, above all, with that envied quality, a jutt 
appreciation of its own powers, could not but obtain its 
object, that object being once clearly defined and fteadily 
purfuedi What that object was, the decided charafter of 
his works fufficiently determines: it was unqueltionably 
the union of magniticent and expreflive compotition, with 
the moft fplendid colouring and the greateft breadth of 
chiaro-feuro; for, however enchanted by the fpells of 
colour, Rubens never forgot that painting is mute poefy, 
and its firft great prerogative, the converfe, which, through 
the medium of the eyes, it is permitted to hold with the 
underltanding. It cannot, therefore, be faid of Rubens, as 
of the Venetian painters we have cenfured, that he facri- 
ficed the ideal to the mechanical part of his art. With the 
exception of his {maller works, or {uch as he was fometimes 
neceffitated to undertake, in compliance with the will of his 
employers, we generally find in his productions the moft 
judicious application, the moft happy combination of his 
powers :—Subjeéts allowing’full feope to the exuberance of 
his invention, compolitions furnifhing an ample field for the 
magic blaze of his tints, and the broad expanfe of his 
maifes. 

It was the good fortune of Rubens that the burines of 
the moft eminent engravers were employed under his own 
infpe€tion, to make prints from all his chief works ; ard in- 
deed fo admirably is the character of the originals preferved 
in thofe of Bolfwort, Volterman, Pontius, and others, that 
when the pictures fhall be no more, they alone will be fuffi- 
cient to eternize the claims of this great matter of the Flemifh 
{chool. As an inventor and compofer, the “ Battle of the 
Amazons,” the numerous *¢ Huntings of Wild Beatts,”” the 
* Raifing of the Crofs,”” the “ Michael combating the Devil 
and his Angels,’ and the two tremenduous reprefentations 
of the “Fall of the Wicked,” are alone fufficient to place 
Rubens in the firft rank ; to fay nothing of his celebrated 
** Garden of Love,”’ and the truly poetic allegories in the 
« Luxemburgh gallery.” 

Of Rembrant, the great head of the Dutch {chool, it has 
been juftly remarked by Mr. Fufeli, that he was ‘*a genius of 
the firft clafs, in whatever relates not to form.’? We have in 
another place fpoken of his chiaro feuro, (fee CLarr Ob- 
Jeure,) and we can, with equal propriety, upon the prefent 
occafion, recommend the ftudy of his works to all thofe who 
feel with us, that the telling of the ftory, and the appro- 
priate expreffion of the fubje¢t are the true eftds of compoli- 
tion; nor will we omit to add, that the works of many of 
the other Dutch painters, particularly Oftade and Brawer, 
however the humble reprefentations of low and vulgar 
nature be their objet, abound in admirable examples of 
ccmpofition, and may be ftudied with advantage, even by 
fuch as make the more noble path of hiftorical or epic paint- 
ing the courfe of their purfuit. 

In the retrofpeét we have taken of the flyles of compofi- 
tion at different periods, adopted by the fchoo!s of Italy, 
it has been our care to point out to the iludent fuch ex- 
amples as are beft calculated by their influence to promote 
his advancement towards the legitimate end of our art; at 
the fame time, that we have cautioned him againit that 
corrupt but f{pecious fyftem of grouping, which, for diltinc- 
tion’s fake, we have called picturefque. 
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The art of painting is a language addreffed, through the 
medium of the eyes, to the underftanding ; like that ad- 
dreffed to our minds through the ears, it muft have fome 
ideas, fome truths to communicate; and the perfection of 
painting, as well as of writing, confifts in conveying thofe 
truths to the mind in the moft clear, the moft forcible, and 
molt beautiful manner, «A judicious diftribution of the 
arguments in a difcourfe is of importance, inafmuch as it 
gives additional force, and fheds increafed luftre on the evi- 
dence contain.d; but in a piGture this propriety of diftri- 
bution is itfelf the argument and the evidence, and is there- 
fore indifpenfable. q 

Thofe who are converfant with the firft fketches and 
drawings of great matters, know that a few fimple rude lines 
are frequently found fufficient to imprefs the mind with a 
decifive and immediate idea of the-{tory meant to be repre- 
fented, and that, in many cafes, even the expreflions as well as 
the actions of the chief figures feem evident, although no 
features of the countenances be delineated. 

We may, therefore, fafely affirm, that any rule, any mode 
of compofition, except fuch as is di¢tated by the fubject of 
a picture, is wrong, and that, were this dodtrine fufficiently 
underitood, we fhould not fo frequently pafs unmoved by 
graphic reprefentations, or remain ignorant of the fubjecis 
they were intended to exprefs. 

To attempt, therefore, to prefcribe any general method 
of diftribution would be to infult the underltanding of our 
readers and to degrade the art. ‘he painter, warmed by 
his fubjeét, muft form the ideal picture in his imagination, 
and from thence transfer it to the canvafs: it is only as to 
the relative economy of the parts of the work that fome 
hints may be fuggelted: thefe are the refult of obfervation 
and experience, and bear the ftriGeft analogy to the 
precepts we have inculcated refpecting clair-obfcure 
and colouring, and, perhaps, to every other part of the 
art. 

As there fhould be in a pi€ture one principal mafs of 
lizht, which, however connected with others, fhould ftill 
predominate; fo one group or one figure fhould ftrike the 
eye with the fame fuperiority over the fecondary groups or 
fizures of the compolition; as in clair-obfcure there is no 
rule by which we are obliged to place the principal light in 
any one given part of the picture; fo are we at liberty to 
give to the chief group or figure of the compofition'that 
fituation which we judge moit appropriate. Avs in clair- 
obfcure, an inequality of parts, a fubordination of feveral 
fina!l maffes to one large one, never fails to produce richnefs 
and beauty of effe€t; fo in compofition a fimilar richnefs 
and beauty are the refult of an oppofition of feveral {mall 
bodies or parts, to one large and fimple ; as we have before 
Hluftrated by the fublime group of the Almighty, fupport- 
ed by a multitude of angels, in the ‘‘ Creation of Adam,” 
by Michelangelo. 

As by the addition of fmaller maffes of light, conneéted 
with the principal mafs, that mafs acquires at once greater 
breadth and influence; fo the unity of a&ion in a compo- 
fition is in mo!t cafes powerfully augmented by a repetition 
of nearly the fame a€tion in two or three of the acccflorial 
fhirures arranged together, one neverthelefs being principal : 
this was the frequent cufom of Raffael, has its foundation 
in nature, where fimilar fentiments moft frequently excite 
fimilar outward demonttrations, and never fails, if judicioufly 
managed, to produce its effe&t. 

Every thing that has been faid relative to contraft of 
clair-obfcure, or relieving dark or light mafles immediately 
by their oppofites, equally applies to compofition, where 
itrong contraits of line, of back to front figures, &c.. prow 


duce fimilarly ftriking and beautiful effeéts, and muft to 
infure thofe effe&s be ufed with fimilar difcretion and 
parfimony. The too frequent introduction of contrafts of 
lights and fhadows or of colors, produces a fpotty and 
confufed effect ; the inordinate ufe of contrafts in compo 
fition produces fimilar confufion, and defeats their end. 
The moderate introdu€tion of them in both cafes gives a 
zeft to the picture. It is like the border or other well- 
difpofed ornament on a piece of drapery ; but when indif- 
criminately ufed, the work refembles the rich gothic medley 
of an embroidered petticoat, where the beautiful folds of 
the fluff are wholly obfcured by tinfel and gewgaw. 

Having obferved thus much, we muft refer the -reader, 
who is defirous of obtaining a more complete infight into 
the fubje&t of this inquiry, to the works of the great 
matters above-mentioned, or to the numercus prints which 
have been made from them, by the moft eminent engravers 
of the la three centuries. One our fpent in the ftudy of 
the Cartoons of Raffaele, or the Laft Judgment of Michel- 
angelo, will perhaps teach more than could be inculcated by 
words in the compafs of this volume. 

What we have faid of hiftorical compofition may equally 
apply to landfcape ; each work fhould poifefs a decided cha- 
rater, diltinguifhing it from its neighbour, and calculated 
to incite a train of kindred reficQions. This we fometimes 
find inthe fimple views of the Flemifh and Dutch painters, 
who painted nature as they found her, and did not think it 
neceflary that every picture fhould poffefs a given proportion 
of fore ground, middle ground, diftance and extreme dif- 
tance, a winding road, a meandering ftream, a water miil, 
a church ileeple, a hanging wood, anda mountain. 

The works of the two Pouflins, fome of thofe of Salva- 
tor Rofa, Dominichino, and the Caracci, and the admirable 
etchings from the drawings of Titian, abound in the fineft 
examples of fublime and chara¢teriltic laed{cape, and are 
indeed fo perfect in their way, that they can never be fuf- 
ficiently contemplated by the artift who would attain emi- 
nence in this delishtful branch of art. 

Plates illuitrative of compofition. ° 

No. 1. “ The Battle of the Standard,” by Lionardo da 
Vinci. 

2. ** The Cartoon of Pifa” (or according to Vatari, its 
chief group) by Michelangelo Buonaroti. 

3. “* Vhe Creation of Man,” the “ Tranfgreffion at the 
Tree of Knowledge,” and ‘* The Expulfion from Para- 
dife ;” frefcoes of Micheiangelo in the Seftine chapel. 

4. © Groups of the Lalt Judgment,” by the fame author 
in the fame chapel. ’ 

5. ‘* Paul preaching at Athens”? from the Cartoon, by 
Raffaele, at Hampton Court. : 

6. “ The Group of the Affumption of the Madonna,’ 
in the cupola of the Duomo at Parma. Coreggio. 

Composition, in Pharmacy, the art, or at, of mixing 
divers ingredients together into a medicine; fo that they 
may affilt each other’s virtues, fupply each other’s cefects, 
or correct any ill qualities thereof. 

Composirion, in Printing, ordinarily called compofing, 
is the arranging of feveral types or letters in the compoling - 
fick, in order to form a line ; and of feveral lines ranged in 
order in the galley, to make a page ; and of feveral of thofe 
to make a form. 

The compoling-ftick is made of iron generally, fometimes 
brafs or wood; of greater or lefs length or depth, ac- 
cording to the page to be compoled, or the compofitor’s 
fancy : it hath two fliding pieces, to be faltened by means of 
a nut and ferew, which are flipped forwards or backwards, 
at the pleafure of the compolitor, and according. . the 
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{pace which the lines, notes, &c. ave to take up. 
Mifcellany, Fig. 5. 

The compofing-{tick ordinarily contains {even or eight 
lines of a middle-fized letter; thefe, when fet, are taken out, 
by help of a thin flip of brafs, termed a rule, and dilpofed 
in the galley ; and others compofed, till a page be formed. 
The page being compofed, is tied up, and fet by; and 
the reit of the pages of the fheet prepared in the fame 
manner: when done, they are carried to the impofing or 
correSting-ftone ; there ranged in order, and difpofed ina 
chafe, or iron-frame, fitted’ with wooden furniture; then, 
the quoins being ftruck in, it is carried to the prefs to be 
printed, 

Composition, in Sculpture, from Compozitione, Italian, 
the art of placing figures or other obje€ts together, whether 
by entwining them in groups, or forming them into maffes 
more nearly or diftantly appofed. The word bears the 
fame meaning in the arts of defign as in literature, from 
which it was moft probably received, with many other terms, 
by the Italian artifts at the revival of learning. Although 
in its moft fimple fenfe it is only fynthefis, or joining toge- 
ther; yet, in its extended acceptation, it comprehends the 
produétion, order, and fitnefs of all the parts contained in 
the whole. The firft elements, therefore, are invention and 
fentiment ; the invention fhould be new and copious, af- 
fording an abundant choice of beautiful parts according to 
the fubje&, whether there be many figures or one only ; the 
fentiment muft be juft and firiking; according to the rule 
*¢ feel yourfelf if you would make others feel;’’ this mutt 
pervade every part of the character of the figures; their 
action or paflion exprefled to the points of their fingers and 
toes as well as in the very folds of their drapery. 

The order of compofition contains the divine, heroic, and 
hiftoric. The divine contains ‘all fublime and terrific fub- 
jects of divinities, angels, departed fouls, and infernal mi- 
nifters. The heroic, according to the ancients, confifts of 
thofe mortals, faid to have one mortal and one immortal pa- 
rent. The hiftoric clafs contains the whole feries of hu- 
man life, in which however the moft exalted perfons and 
circumftances are always to be preferred. 

The arrangement muft be dramatic, reprefenting an 
aGtion ; becaufe fentiment only affeéts the countenance of 
the figure prior to_a¢tion, and words cannot be expreffed by 
mute figures; therefore the fentiments and paflions muft be 
deiventrated by the ation, in which the figures partake. 
The principal perfon mutt have the moft diftinguifhed place, 
whilft the inferiors occupy fubordinate gradations; thus 
in ‘¢ Prometheus chained ;’? Prometheus occupies the firft in- 
tereft and place, whilft Force, Strength, and Vulcan are gra- 
dually inferior, although linked in the fame group. If the 
hero or heroine of the fubje€t be not entwined in the fame 
group with other figures, he or fhe will ftill be diftinguifhed 
by a preferable fituation to thofe in which the inferior per- 
fons are placed ; this rule is obferved in all the beft pictures 
of the Herculaneum collection. In the antique baffo-relievos 
and painted vafes, and in the beft works of antiquity, we 
fcarcely ever fee more figures introduced than fuch as are 
fufficient to tell the ftory, and for this reafon that the ex- 
preffion may be the ftronger, being lefs divided. 

Outline. ‘he general outlines of a compolition, whether 
it confift of one or more groups, fhould be agreeable to the 
eye, which is produced by a fucceffion of curves of different 
fegments alternately reverfed ; or, in other words, a fuccef- 
fion of S. lines of different curvatures and dimentfions. 
Thefe will be more gentle in tender and graceful fubjets, 
fuch as the Triumphs of Nymphs, Naiads, and Sea Divinitics, 
the Judgment of Paris, &c. In the antique bafio-relievos, 


See Plate thefe curves become more violent with a mixture of angles 


in {vbjes of great exertion, fuch asthe War of the Giants, 
the Battles of the Lapithe and Centaurs, the Athenians 
and Perfians, See Stuart’s~ Athens, vol. iii. Mufcum 
Pium Clementinum. Baflo-relievos. In the fine antique 
groups, as the Laocoon, Niobe ard her Daughter, Cupid 
and Pfyche, and the Fauns and Nymphs, the lines are in- 
catenated (chained) as it were linked into each other in 
whatever view they are feer. 

Light and Shadow. Sculpture is not like painting, feen 
and forced on our percepticn, ‘by the variety and briiliance 
of its colours, On the contrary, it has properly no colour 
at all; and its forms are uncerftood by the effet of light 
and its privation, with the degrees of their medium called 
middle tint; thefe, in fa, produce the all of feulptural 
forms to the eye, becaufe no fuch thing as outline really 
exifts, and when we {peak of it or ufe it, it is only to de- 
monttrate form geometrically. Light and fhadow will be 
continually varied in the varied forms of the human figure. 
If feen abroad in the open air, or illumined from a fcy- 
light within doors, the light will {trike moft powerfully on 
the head and breaft, and gradually with lefs force on the 
lower part of the body and inferior limbs as they approach 
nearer to the earth. If the figure be recumbent, or in an 
horizontal pofition, thofe parts will have mott light which 
are neareft to the luminary. If the figure be inverted, the 
bottoms of the feet will have the ftrongeft lights, which will 
gradually diminifh as they approach the head; and corfe. 
quently all thofe parts which are fhadowed, when the figure 
is upright, will be lightened in this pofition, and wice ver/a. 
It.muft be remembered that, asthe human figure partakes cf 
globular forms, fome one part will be lighter than the reft, 
and that light will be brighte/t in one point. It will be found 
that figures in fculpture are almoft covered with middle 
tint, having a {mall portion of bright light neareft the lumi- 
nary, with a very few dark and ftrong fhadows which relieve 
particular projections, Baflo-relievos prefent the general 
effe& of darkifh figures on light back-grounds ; in diftri- 
bution of quantity, of both lines and form, that will be 
moft agreeable which is inherent in the nature of things, 
which pervades all creation, and is more particularly evi- 
dent in mufical proportion of 3ds, 5ths, and 8ths, with their 
fubdivifions and relative quantities. 

We mutt however obferve, that the rules for compofition, 
like all other rules laid down for liberal art, will only affitt 
genius ; they will never produce any thing without the vigor- 
ous exertion of mental powers and manual induftry in the 
fubtle invettigation and diligent imitation of nature; all 
mult be done by fympathy and beautiful reprefentation ; 
rules may be compared to the {caffold for raifing a building. 
We mutt therefore remember that the beauties of nature 
are alfo various as they are endlefs, and from them only we 
can furnifh ourfelves with original materials for compofition, 
by continually obferving the expreffion of fentiment and 
paffion in men, women, and children; the charaéters of 
their faces, the forms and aétion of their limbs; their dra- 
peries, and the manner in which the direction of the folds 
obfcures or indicates the bodies orlimbs, in the grouping of 
figures; the entwining of the Jimbs thould be carefully ob- 
ferved, and the planes in which the different parts of the 
bodies and limbs are direéted. 

In the liberal arts, the fentiment of a compofition ap- 
plies to our fympathetic feelings, as the invention fur- 
prizes and delights by its novelty, and both together ani- 
mate the mafs as a body is animated by the foul; and as no 
compofition would be complete or interefting without them, 
fo when thefe vital principles are obtained, great care fhould 
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be taken to confine their demonftrative forms within that 
department of art to which they belong, in order that the 
whole may be as pleafing as interefting. without deformity 
orabfurdity. Thus, for example, all thofe pofitions which 
extend the human figure by violent aGtion fhould in bafl- 
relievo be veprefented in the flatteft view. in which all the 
lines of the body and limbs may be underftood in the fulleft 
and clearett manner, without legs or arms ftanding but ho- 
rizontally from the back ground, like fcaffold poles driven 
Into a wall. Such extended members belong only to the 
clafs of entire feulpture, as ftatues and groups. The lines 
and limbs in the compofition mult be more prrallel to the 
back ground, as the alto-relievo or baflo-relievo recedes 
from entire {culpture, until, in the flatteft relief, the moft 
complicated forms and groups are diltinguifhed by litle 
more projection than an outline gives, 

COMPOSSIBLES, CompossisitiA, in Logic, fuch 
things as are compatible, or capable of fubfifting together. 

COMPOST, in Agriculture, a term fignifying that fort 
-of manure which is formed by the mixture or combination 
of one or more different ingredients with dung or other fimi- 
lar matter, fo as to conftitute an uniform mafs or fubftance 
fit for the improvement of the foil. 

‘Vhefe compotts are ufually made by mixing various fub- 
ftances with ftable or yard dung ; and hence, in fome coun- 
ties, are called mixens. 

The moft common materials for this purpofe are turf 
pared from wafte places, virgin earth, peat earth, lime, 
the {courings of brooks, ponds, and ditches, weeds, fea- 
fand, rubbith of buildings, coal-afhes, &c. That dung 
alone, properly managed and applied, is a molt valuable ma- 
nure, 1s beyond all doubt, but it is certainly not equally 
ufeful in all foils and fituations. It is much better calcu- 
lated for a&tive than inaétive foils. On lime-ftone, chalk, &c. 
it meets with abundance of aétive materials; but upon 
clays, deep loams, &c. it operates beft in conjundiioa with 
lime or fome other ftimulating fubftance. When dung is 
intended for a compoft, no attempts fhould be made to adda 
large quantity of lime, earth, &c. till it is properly fer- 
mented, every addition of this checking the fermentation. 
The lime, earth, &c. fhould be added after the fermenta- 
tion is finifhed, and the whole then carefully mixed, and 
laid up together. In a few days a fecond fermentation will 
come on; and if the mixture has been properly turned over 
and properly incorporated, it will be fit for ufe in a month 
or fix weeks. Some judgment and attention will be requi- 
fite, with regard to, the quantity of lime and other aétive 
principles employed; for, if the quantity be fmall, their 
action upon the rich fubftances in the dung will be partial 
and imperfect ; and if too great, a confiderable lofs may be 
fultamed by their over action. If the quantity of earth 
alfo he fuch as to prefs the dung too hard, the air will be 
excluded, and the fecond fermentation be impeded or pre- 
vented. It iscertainly a right method to lay a good coat 
of earth as a foundation for the dunghill, into which the 
moifture of the dung may reak down; andit isno bad way 
to make.a heap of fuch fubftances as can be readily obtain- 
ed, apart from the dunz, and to throw the moifture of the 
dunghill, and the urine of cattle over it frequently. 

The compotts employed by the farmer are formed in 
various ways. In fome places where there is a head or foot 
ridge, too high to admit the water being readily difcharged 
irom the field, they ploughit, then fill it full of lime, dung, 
or both, and, after frequent ploughings, {pread it upon the 
field. After the lime by thefe means is fufficiently mixed, 
the earth may be gathered into a heap with the {pade, and 
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mixed with dung ; or the whole operation may be performs 
ed with the fpade, which is ftill better. 

Itis remarked by Mr. Young, that “the farmer may have 
great advantage from compolts; which, when they con- 
fit of proper materials, and are fkilfully mixed, he may 
fafely depend upon. Where a variety of materials can be 
had, they may, he fays, be laid as follows: firfl clay or 
flrong earth, next foap-afhes, dung, loamy earth, lime, 
tanners’ bark, green vegetables before they run to feed, 
earth, or as many of thefe as can be got; alfo fat chalk, 
fea-weeds, fea-fand, and feveral others; which may be fo 
mixed, as not only to raife a genera! fermentation through- 
out the whole compott ; but likewrle to fuit the nature of 
the land on which it. is intended to be laid. ‘Phe common 
way is to lay the feveral materials in layers, one over the 
other, till a large heap is raifed; and it is advifed by fome 
authors, and the pratice of many farmers is, to make thefe 
layers from fix inches to a foot in thicknefs; but this he has 
found by experience is wrong. For the fermentation raifed 
in the compoft is not {trong enough to penetrate thefe thick 
layers, efpeciaily thofe of clay, or ftrong earth; for after 
the reit have fufficiently fermented, and the compoft is turn- 
ed, thefe layers rife almeft as whole as when firft laid, and 
mutt be broken by hand, to mix them with the reft of the 
compoft; whence arife two inconveniences, one an extraor- 
dinary expence, and the-other that twice or thrice turning is 
fometimes neceflary to d'ffolye thefe large pieces ; and asa 
new fermentation is excited every time the compoft is turn~ 
ed, the ftrength of the manure is greatly wafted before it is 
laid upon the land, where it is then incapable of raifing any 
confiderable fermentation, which is, he thinks, one of the 
principal ufes of manure.” 

It has been fugge ited, that the belt way of making compoft 
is notin thick layers ; but after the ground is marked out for 
the compoil, to lay the feveral materials, afrer being well 
broken, in heaps round the {pace marked out for the com- 
pott heap; and to place a man between each two heaps, to 
throw the manure {preading upon that fpace. In this man- 
ner, the compoft heap will foon be raifed to the intended 
height, and the feveral forts of manure being thus well 
mixed, the whole will foon begin to ferment, and will in- 
corporate as fully in two months, as the fame manures, 
placed in layers in the ufual way, will in four or five. The 
owner, therefore, in making fuch compofts, fhould not pre- 
pare them too long before they are laid upon the land; 
otherwife they will be much wafted, and their beft parts 
evaporated and deftroyed. And * compotts prepared in 
this manner need not be turned, or at molt not above twice. 
If the fermentation is obferved to abate too foon, holes 
fhould be made with a pole from the top almoft to the bot- 
tom of the heap, upen which throw urine, or the return- 
ing of a dunghiil, which will fill the holes, force through 
the whole fubitance of compoft, and foon complete the 
fermentation.”’ It is added, that * fuch a compoft, by 
duly proportioning the irgredients, may be made to fnit 
any fort of land, and is excellent for meadow or pafture 
grounds. A way to improve thefe, is to cut them five or 
fix inches decp with the five-coultered cutting plough, cr 
{carificator, which cuts the furface in flips four or five 
inchs afunder, but does not raife or turn them. This cut- 
ting of the roots of the grafs, and the manure laid on at 
the fame time, finking into thefe incifions made by the 
coulter, caufe an improvement in the quality of the her- 
bage, and alfo make fuch grafs grounds produce much 
more than they did before. But here it is to be noted, 
that cutting the ground firlt, and then laying on the ma- 
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nure, makes a greater improvement than manuring firtt, 
and then cutting ; and both are fuperior to manuring and 
not cutting ; all which have been proved by experiments. 
The cutting-plough is ufed with fuccefs upon clay grounds, 
loams, and gravel; butin very frong grounds, the coulters 
are apt to be thrown out of their work by ltones; and there- 
fore, it isnot proper to ufe the cutting-plough where {tones 
abound to any great degree .”” 

It is added, that ** in fuch compofts, where it is intend- 
ed to ufe a large proportion of earth, that lies at a con- 
fiderable diltance from the limieftead, to fave the double car- 
riage of it to and from the compoft heap, the dung and 
other materials may be carried to a head land of the field to 
be manured, and be there mixed into a compott. ”’ 

It is contended that ‘* the beft fituation for a compoft, 
is upon level ground ; or if made upon a defcent, a trench 
fhould be cut on the lower fide to receive the running of 
the heap, which is fome of the beft part of it, and th uld 
from time to time be thrown up again, which will quicken 
the fermentation.”? 

It is fuppofed that “¢ the richeft compofts may be made 
in the farm-yard, which fhou!ld be made deepening all round 
from the fides to the middle in form of a hollow ditch or 
bafon. When the yard is made in this form, little of the 
urine or liquid part of the manure can run off or be watted. 
When the dung is carried from the ftables, cow-houfes, 
&c. into the farm-yard, it fhould not be thrown carelefsly 
in heaps, each fort by itfelf, but carried in carts or wheel- 
barrows, and laid regularly, and fpread ell over the yard. 
Upon this fhould be fpread a thin layer of earth, mud, the 
f{cowerings of ditches and ponds, green vegetables before they 
run to feed, and other fuch materials as are molt fuitable to 
the nature of the land, to be manured with them. The 
racks and cribs out of which the cattle are foddered, fhould 
be frequently moved over the yard, that the offal ttraw and 
hay may be equally difperfed, and trod in by the cattle. 
This method of fpreading the dung and other materials 
being continued, the whole will be incorporated with 
the urine of the cattle, and make an extraordinary 
rich compolt.” It is fuppofed that the only incon- 
veniency of this kind of compoft, is its being filled 
with the feeds of weeds, from the earth mixed with it, 
the hay, ftraw, and dung of the cattle. It is, therefore, a 
manure beit fuited to grafs-grounds, and to fuch arable lands 
as are to be hoed, as turnips, cabbages, carrots, potatoes, 
beans, &ce as thefe weeds will in a great meafure be de- 
ftroyed by good hoeing,”’ or a proper attention to the after 
culture of the crops. And the earth or mud gathered from 
the bottom of ditches is excellent for compofts. tis ufually 
the lighteft part of the foil, carried thither by water, and fre- 
quently contains a large proportion of vegetable matter. To 
this may be added, the cleanings of roads, efpecially where 
they are laid with limeftone. But one of the beft materials 
for compofts is peat-earth: this fills up the pores of a fandy 
or gravelly foil, without diminifhing its fmabiity. Even 
where applied by itfelf to fuch foil, peat increafes its fertility. 
But ina hard clay foil, it fhould be fermented with lime or 
dang, or both, and frequently turned, to make it mix pro- 
perly. Without this precaution it dries, hardens, and cannot 
be afterwards properly mixed and incorporated with the foil. 
With regard to the making of compolts,if only one fort of ma- 
nure be ufed, it is only neceflary to put the manure and earth 
into alternate layers, in a long ridge, and top it fo that the 
ram may not wafh through it. When both lime and dung 
are vfed, a layer of earth fhould be interpofed between every 
two beds of lime and dung ; for lime, if mixed with dung in 
the frit {tage of its putrefaQion, corrodes and diflipates its 
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eMuvia, “After the firft fermentation of the dung is com- 
pleted, the whole fhould be turned, to mix the ingredients $ 
and this operation fhould be repeated until the mals be fuf- 
ficiently pulverized ; which is done by cutting the compott 
with a fpade in perpendicular flices. All the weeds fhould 
be colleéted from the neighbouring ficlds, before they run to 
feed, and mixed with the compolt. The weeds alfo that 
grow upon it fhould be buried down init. Such kinds of 
compofts may be ufed for any crop, and when fufficiently 
pulverized, are excellent for a top drefling to pattures; the 
parts being gradually crumbled down, and beaten into the 
foil by the feet of cattle, or wafhed in by rains. Some are 
of epinion, that no advantage refults from mixing dung with 
earth ; a bottom of earth, however, mult always be ufeful to 
detain the moiliure that flows from the dung. Quicklime 
mixed with th dung is ufeful, by keeping the mucilage in a 
proper ftate, and preventing the putrefaction from proceeding 
to too great a length. It has been obferved, that making 
compoit dunghills is a gencral praGice in Norfolk. The 
principal fouree of them is the fhovelings of ditches, which 
are found there to be fingulariy fertile. It isnot the fediment 
of water from the inclofures, but it confilts entirely of dead 
weeds, leaves of the hedge, and the mouldering of the bank 
and fides of the ditch. The moft barren fub-ftratum, ex- 
pofed a few years in the face of a ditch bank, is frequently 
changed into a rich black mould. Perhaps the fea air, ating 
upon a loofe porous foil, may affilt in producing this change. 
Other fources of manure are ufelefs turf, the backs of ditch- 
banks, the borders of fences in general, the fides of lanes, 
the nooks of yards, and which, in many places, are fuffered 
to remain the murfery of weeds. hefe are turned up into 
ridges, to rot the roots of the grafs and weeds, and to receive 
the melioration of the air; which done, they are carted in 
due feafon to the dunghiil, to be weil incorporated with that 
fubilance. It is ftated as a good and effeétual mode of 
railing a large quantity of compoft manure, to bed the 
farm-yard about two feet deep with earth, and on this 
cleanfe the ftables, cow-houfes, hog-fties, &c. and to move 
the cribs in which loofe cattle are fed, with ftraw about it. 
This bed of earth will retain the urine, fo that, when the 
whole is mixed together, it will all be nearly of equal gocdnefs, 
and admirably adapted to gravelly and loofe foils in general, 
through which the eflence of dung alone would be wafhed 
in one feafon; and a top drefling of foot, pigeons’ dunz, 
&c. would laft but one crop, and very rotten pure dung 
would be litile better. Having the draius from the ftables, 
cow-fheds, and other offices, made fo as to difcharge them- 
felves into places where thefe different forts of earthy mate- 
rials are depolited, might be a cheap and expeditious 
method of procuring good compoft-manure. And another 
good method of railing compott dunghills is by making 
them into clamps. Make a layer of hedge earth from a 
grubbed border, two feet deep, and about twelve feet fquare, 
in the beginning of November; the quantity of earth will 
be about twenty-fix loads of fixteen bufhels each; on this clean 
all the yards and fheds. The yard not being bedded with 
earth, fhould be well littered, to foak up the urine, and to 
be made into dung by the hogs and loofe cattle ; this may 
be cleaned once a fortnight, and the fheds once a week, and 
piled regularly on the foundation of earth, until the heap is 
about feven feet high; and when one clamp is thus filled 
up, another foundation of earth may be laid adjoining to it. 
In order to enrich the compoft, the flowings of the heap 
fhould be prevented from ¢:nning off, and thrown up occa- 
fionally on it. By thus piling the compoft in clamps, it will 
be in very good order for arable land early in the {pring ;. 
which will not be the cafe if it be left to be trodden flat over 
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the whole yard, and every particle wafhed by the rain. 
Fermentation goes on much quicker in this method ; asd it 
would be better ftill if the heap were made under a roof, to 
keep off ail water but what is thrown up. Another advan- 
tage of this method is, that any part of the compoft may be 
ufed, by taking a divifion of the hill that has been the longeft 
finifhed, and is confequent!y in the moft fuitable ftate for ap- 
plication. Sze Dune. 

It is found that ail forts of animal fubftances, mixed with 
earth, litter, or any vegetable material, make a rich com- 
pot. Saw-duit, mixed in layers with the blood and offal of 
a flanghter-houfe, and incorporated till the whole becomes 


_a moilt fetid mafs, is a rich compoft. Two loads of it, with 


three Joads of earth, will be fufficient for an acre of wheat 
or {pring corn. Being a kind of top dreffing, it fhould be 
pet on at the time of fowing, and harrowed in swith the grain. 
This kind of manure is beft adapted to lands of an open tex- 
ture. Tough clays require lime, and plenty of dung, to 
break the cchefion of their parts. As this compoft takes 
up lttle room, it is very convenient for the ufe of fuch 
farmers as are obliged to bring manures from a diftance: it 
is alfo extremely rich, and will probably continue longer in 
the land than yard or flable dung. A\ll animal fubfances 
being of the fame nature, the refufe of whale-fat, after the 
oil is boiled out, will make a rich compoft with frefh dung, 
which will reduce the blubber fpeedily into a putrid ftate, or 
with earth and dung. Having marked out the length and 
breadth of your intended dunghill, make a layer of earth, 
fuch as moor earth, or that of ant-hills, about a foot in 
thicknefs ; over this put a layer of yard or ftable dung of the 
fame thicknefs, then a layer of blubber, and over that an- 
other layer of dung. Repeat the operation till the heap be 
raifed about fix feet, then give it a thick covering of earth, 
and coat the heap with fods. In about a month, turn the 
whole in the ufual manner; and when turned, coat with 
earth as before, to confine the putrid fteam. Ina month or 
two, the heap will be confiderably fallen, when it fhould have 
a fecond turning. _ This operation muft be repeated at pro- 
per intervals, till the whole becomes an uniform putrid mais. 
In general, this compoft fhould not be ufed till it is a year 
old. The heap muft be guarded from dogs, fwine, &c. 
This compoft may with great adventage be applied to all 
purpofes where good rotten dung is required. It is excel- 
lent for cabbages and for meadow gronnd. One hogfhead of 
whale refufe will make eight loads of dung ; and muft be of 
great importance to fuch farmers as lie at a diftance from 
manure, but within reach of thofe places where train oil is 
prepared. The practice of throwing this kind of offal into 
the fea was highly wrong and inconfiderate. And it is ob- 
vious, that the refufe of all forts of fifth, and fith itfelf, when 
in fhoals too great for confumption in the way of food, may 
advantageoufly be made into a compoft in the way above de- 
{eribed. Thefe are local advantages; and are mentioned 
principally with a view to put farmers upon fearching dili- 
gently for fuch fubftances as are within their reach, that are 
capable of affifting the fheepfold and common dunghill, upon 
which in many places they rely wholly, however inadequate 
to their wants; abundance of good manure properly ma- 
naged, being the life and foul of hufbandry. Where there 
is a deficeney of materials for making good compofts, proper 
for the foil in many cafes, a mixture of different foils may 
an{wer the purpofe. Thus, where clay predominates, the 
addition of fand, where it is happily within reach, is often 
fuficient to enfure fertility ; -pd where fand prevails, the 
addition of clay or chalk will anfwer the fame purpofe. 
Gravel enriches peat-mofs; and. that in return improves 
gravel, The farmer fhould, therefore, fearch every where 
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-ove ground and below, for fuch fubfances as may improve 
s feveral foils, by being properly mixed with them. 

In confidering the nature of manures, and the methods of 
applying them to lands, under different circumitances, further 
direétions will be given in regard to the making and apply- 
ing of compo's. See Manure. 

COMPOSTELLA, or Sr. Jaco pe CompostTEira, 
in Geography, a city of Spain, and capital of the province 
of Gallicia, with an archbithop’s fee and an univerfity, fitua- 
ted in a peninfula formed by the rivers Tambra and Ulla. 
N. lat. 42° 54’. W. long. 7° 17’. It hasa great number cf 
nunneries and monafteries, and contains about 2coo houies. 
The public fquares, the churches, and particularly the ca- 
thedral, are magnificent. The Spanifh military order of St. 
Jago derives its origin from this place, where the body of 
St. James is reported to lie buried, which circumftance like- 
wile ufed to draw a valt concourfe of pilgrims from mok 
parts of Chriftendom in former times. 

The number of pilgrims who went thither from England 
in 1428, amounted to 916 perfons; in 1433 the number 
was 5203; in 1434, 2460, andin ry45, 2100. It was the 
practice for. the crown to grant licenfes to mafters of fhips 
for carrying out a limited number of thefe votaries of fuper- 
ftition, who took with them confiderable fums of money, 
not only for their neceffary expences, but for offerings and 
other charges incurred by this pilgrimage. See Sr. Jaco. 

Comrcstetta Nueva, or New Compoftella, a rich 
town of North America, in Old Mexico, or New Spain, 
in the province of Xalifco, built by Nuncz de Gufman in 
1531, near the South fea; 400 miles N.W. of Mexicc. 
The foil is barren ard the air infalubrious; but it has feve- 
ral mines of filver at St. Pecaque, in its neighbourhood. 
N. lat. 21° 20's W. long. 110° 12’. 

COMPOUND, the refult or effe& of a compofition of 
different things; orthat which arifes from them. 

Stri@ly fpeaking, every new compofition does not pro- 
duce a new compound; but only that from which a new 
effence arifes. ‘Thus, when one drop of water is added to 
another, there does not arife a new phyfical compound ; the 
effence being the fame now as before the union. 

Compound differs from complex, and ftands oppofed to 
fimp!e, which fee refpe&tively. 

Compounp, in Botany, applied to leaves, expreffes- their 
being compofed of more than one piece, or leaflet, conneé&- 
ed by a common footftalk, which is either fimple or _ 
branched. olium decompoftium is applied to a leaf more 
than once compounded, and /fupra-decompofitum to any 
greater degree of fuch conformation. See Lear. 

A compound flower is limited by Linnzus to that parti- 
cular kind of aggregate flower, (fee AGGRrEGATE,) whofe 
florets are feffile on acommon receptacle, within a common 
calyx, and furniihed with anthers united mto a tube. 
Thefe are the exclufive characters of the great natural clafs 
JSyngenefia, the 19th in the Linnean Syftem, the laft order of 
that clafs, monogamia, conlifting of fimple flowers, being 
now, by general confent, difufed. Compound flowers con- 
fit either of uniform perfe& florets, each furnifhed with 
ftamens and piltils, and all ripening perfe&t feed; or of 
fuch florets in the difk, with female, or even neutral, ones 
in the radius; or, laftly, of male florets in the difk and fe- 
male florets in the radius. Their partial corollas-are either 
tubular and five-cleft, or ligulate, ftrap-fhaped. Their 
manner of becoming double is for the tubular and perfe& 
florets of the radius to become ligulate and female only, or 
even neuter, which change is often extended to all the 
florets, even to the centre, in which cafe no feed is perfcéted. 
Sometimes the ligulate florets become nct on!y abortive, but 
tubular, 
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tubular, or quilled. The prevailing colour of compound 
flowers is yellow, efpecially their difk. The ligulate radius 
is often white, red, or blue, with a yellow difk, but if the 
radius be yellow, the difk is never of any other colour, ex- 
cept what anfes from the anthers or ftigmas. 

Compounn Force, Forms, Ioffils, Fradions, Fradture, 
Gland, Harmony. See the fubfantives. 

Comrounp intere/?, called alfo interef upon intere/?, is that 
which is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon the 
intereft itfelf forborn; which hereby becomes a fort of fe- 
condary principal. See InTERestT. 

Comrounn Larceny. See Larceny. 

Compounn Machine, Majonry. See the fubflantives. 

Compounn motion, that motion which is effeted by fe- 
veral con[{piring powers. 

Powers are faid to confpire, if the direftion of the one 
be not direétly oppofite tothat of the other; as when the 
radius of a circle is conceived to revolve about a centre; 
and at the fame time a point to move ftraight along it. 

All curvilinear motion is compound. 

It is a popular theorem, in Mechanics, that inan uniform 
compound motion, the velocity produced by the con{piring 
powers, is to that of either of the powers feparately, 
asthe diagonal of a parallelogram, according to the direc- 
tion of whofe fides they aét feparately, to either of the 
fides. See Composition of motion. 

Compounn numbers. See Composite. 

Compounn pendulum, in Mechanics, that which confiits 
of feveral weights conflantly keeping the fame diltance, 
both from each other, and from the centre about which they 
ofcillate. See Penputum. 

Compounn propofition. See PRoposirion. 

Compounp quantities, in Algcbra, are fuch as are con- 
nected together by the figns -+- and —:-thus, a+ 4—c, 
and 64 —é are compound quantities. 

Compounp ratio is that which the prodvé of the ante- 
cedents of two or more ratios has to the product of their 


confequents. Thus 6 to 72 is a ratio compounded of 2 to 
6, and3to12. See Proportion and Composition of 
ratios. 


Compounn Sounds, Surd, Tafle, Ulcer, Words. See 
the fubttantives. 

Comrounp /lops on an organ, are fuch wherein each finger- 
key aéis upon two, three, four, or even five pipes of different 
pitches, and canfes them all to found together, whenever a key 
in this ftop is put down. ‘The molt common of thefe are the 
Cornet, the SrsquraLrer, aod the Mixrurg, or furni- 
ture tops, (fee thefe articles;) the ufe of thefe compound 
ftops with others which are not tuned to the a¢tual note which 
they reprefent, or that on the diapafon ftop, but to the 
XIith or XVIIth thereof (fee Twenrru, Trerce, and 
Laricor, S/ops) is to introduce an inconceivable number of 
actual difeords into the common chord, even during full 
performances, as any perfon may, at leifure, fatisfy himfelf, 
by writing down the feveral notes produced by a chord 
formed of the ftops above-mentioned, combined with the 
diapafon and other unifonant ftops, or by putting down all 
the keys ona piano-forte at the fame time, to whicha 
chord on thefe ttops anfwers. No problem in the fcience 
of harmonics is more difficult of folution, than to account 
for the ear’s receiving pleafure from fuch a confufed and 
diffonant aflemblage of founds: and it can only perhaps be 
accounted for by fuppofing, that the concordant notes 
being fo many more in number in thefe kinds of chords, 
overpower and drown the difcords to fuch a degree, that the 
ear is able by a fort of mental exertion to pafs over and net 
attend to the latter, any more than to the rattling of the 
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keys of a badly conftru&ted harpfichord, or the noife of 


carriages in the ftreet adjoining a concert-room, &c, 

COMPOUNDED Ipea, in Logic, unites feveral ideas 
of a different kind, which are ufually confidered as diftin& 
fingle beings, whether thofe united ideas be fimple or com- 

lex. See Corrective idea. 

COMPOUNDING Fe ory, in Law. 
Bore. 

CompounpinG of informations upon penal ftatutes, is an 
offence of an equivalent nature to CHAMPERTY in. criminal 
caufes; and, befides, it is an additional mifdemenfor againit 
public juftice, by contributing to make the laws odious to 
the people. At once therefore to difcourage malicious in- 
formers, and to provide that offences, wien once difcover- 
ed, fhall be duly profecuted, it is enaéted by ftatute 13 
Eliz. c. 5, that if any perfon, informing under pretence of 
avy penal law, makes any compofition without leave of the 
court, or takes any money or prom‘fe from the defendant to 
excufe him, (which demontftrates his intent in commencing 
the profecution to be merely to ferve his own ends, and not 
for the public good), he fhall forfeit 10/., fhall ftand two 
hours on the pillory, and fhall be for ever difabled to fue 
on any populsr or penal ftatute. 

COMPREHENSION, in Englifh Church Hiffory, de- 
notes a {cheme propoled by fir Orlando Bridgman in 1667-8, 
for relaxing the terms of conformity in behalf of proteftant 
diffenters, and admitting them into the communion of the 
church. A bill for this purpofe was drawn up by lord 
chicf baron Hale, but difallowed. A proje& to the fame 
purpofe was propofed and argued in parliament foon after 
the reftoration, in 1661; but the royaliits and zealous 
churchmen formed a majority, and the endeavours of thofe 
who wifhed to avail themfelves of the king’s declaration to 
this effect, proved incffeCtual. The attempt was renewed by 
Tillotfon and Scillingfleet in 1674, and the terms were fer- 
tled to the fatisfaétion of the non-conformifts, but the 
bifhops refufed their affent. This fcheme was likewife re- 
vived again immediately after the Revolution; the king 
and queen expreffed their defire of an union: however the 
defign failed after two attempts; and the act of Tore- 
RATION was obtained. Birch’s Life of Tillotfon, p. 42, 
167, &c. 

CompreHENsion, in Metaphy/ics, is that a& of the mind, 
whereby it apprehends, or knows, any obje& prefented to 
it, on all the fides, whereon it is capable of being appre- 
hended, or known. 

Yo comprehend a thing, is defined by the fchoolmen, 
&F totaliter cognofcere. See AprREHEN- 
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Comprenension, in Rhetoric, a trope, or figure, where- 
by the name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a 
part for a whole: or a definite number of any thing for an 
indefinite. 

COMPREIGNAG, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Upper Vienne, and diftri& of Bellac ; 
10 miles N. of Limoges. [ ; 

COMPRESS, in Surgery, from the Latin word comprie-- 
mere, to prefs together, is a bolfter of linen cloth folded fe- 
veral times, and employed on various occafions. 

Comprefles are formed fometimes of lint or {urgeon’s tow, 
but more commonly of half-worn linen without feam or 
felvage. The fize, thicknefs, and form of them, mult be 
regulated by the part to which they are applied, or the ob- 
ject which the furgeon has in view. 

When they are intended to cover other dreflings to a 
wound, &c., they mult be always larger than the fubjacent 


platters, and mult lie vpon the part in an equal and even 
manner» 
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manner, fo as to retain the dreflings fleadily on the affe@ed 
rart. 

F Comprefles are divided into fimple and graduated. A 
fimple comprefs eonfilts of linen or flannel folded from two 
to eight times; and are made quadrangular, triangular, or 
with pieces cut off a fquare at the corners, fo as to give the 
comprefs a crucial form, &c. A graduated coniprefs con- 
fitts in a number of fimple ones laid one above the other, 
and fometimes fewed together in the fhape of a pyramid ; 
thefe latter are ufed for comprefling a bleeding artery, or 
they are applied to the bettom of a filtulous fore, or to the 


fides of a deep flefhy wound, or upon gangtions, asd fome 


other tumours, in order to difperfe them. 

Comprefles are employed to fill up inequalities, or hollow 
yarts of the body; they are alfo ufed to guard wounds 
again{t the conta of irritating fubltances, and fometimes 
merely to receive the purulent difcharge. hey are fre- 
quently moiitened with different medicated fluids, and are 
applied either warm or cold according to the furgeon’s 
intention. 

Compreffes are fometimes of confiderable length, and of 
little breadth, efpecially when employed to the extremities 
of the body in a circular form, after the manner of common 
bandages. (See Banpace.) The latter kind of bandage is 
named by the French /onguélte. The methodical applica- 
tion of fuch compreffes has effeted a cure in fome aneu- 
rifms: they are alfo found particularly ufeful in finuofities 
and deep fores, where mattcr is apt to colleét and require 
counter openings. From the various uies of comprefles, 
writers have named them contentive, uniting, diverfive, &c. 

Tourniquets, truffes, and fome other furgical in{truments, 
are only particular kinds of compreffles. (See Aneuaism, 
and Hernia.) Compreffion is now and then made very ad- 
vantageoufly by means of the finger only, and will often 
ftop a violent bleeding in parts where no furgical apparatus 
can be employed. Thus the root of the nofe is compreffed 
with the fingers, in order to {top violent fneczing, and the 
crown of the teeth in order to relieve the tooth-ach; and 
in order to make polypi fuppurate, fphacelate, or fall-off, 
their roots are comprefled between the fingers. A great 
number of the bandages that are ufed, produce their ef- 
fe&s merely by the fupport which they give to the parts. 

The diverfity of cafes in which a flalful furgeon will em- 
ploy compreffion with advantage, cannot here be detailed ; 
put in addition to what has already been faid, we may add 
that by this means alone dropfical {wellings may frequently 
be diffipated ; and of this, Mr. John Bell records a ttniking 
example in his ‘* Principles of Surgery,”’ 4to. vol.1. p. 128, 
where he treats of bandages in general. By the way, we 
may mention, that Mr. John Bell has here given fome ex- 
cellent general obfervations; but (as in other parts of his 
writings) he affects to have read in authors what no one 
elfe can find; and in the inftance before us, he pretends to 
have read ‘ the treatifes of Soranus, Glaucus, and Diocles, 
in which,”? he fays, “‘ I find nothing but what has fallen 
into deferved negleé&t;’’ whereas thefe authors have not 
written any treatifes upon bandages that have defcended to 
the prefent generation! Well might this author afk the 
queftion, ** Why fhould we go back to the ancients in this 
pitiful manner 2” 

Compressep Foils, this term is applied by naturalifts to 
various extraneous fub{ftances found in the earth, which 
feem to have fuffered a flattening or change of fhape, from 
the weight of the fuperincumbent ftrata; this is not un- 
common with foffil fhells, of large fize compared with their 
thicknefs, as echini, &c., and fhould be particularly noted 


in defcribing the circumftances of any ftratum, where fuch 
compreffed foffils appear. : 

The mountains of Quedliac and Portfiallet in Norway, 
contain an argillaceous pudding-ftone, the filiceous pebbles of 
which have been thought by fome to be compreifed, becaufe 
thofe in the lower part of the ftratum are progreffively thin- 
ner than thofe above (Kirwan’s Geo. Exp. 8.); but this 
probably was their original fhape. ‘The fmall biack chert 
pebbles, which form untform layers in the lower part of the 
London elay ftratum, are all of them fomewhat flat, but 
certainly not by compreflion, we thirk. 

Bituminized wood, or the refemblance of trunks of trees 
in wood-coa!l, is often found flattened, as at Todi, and near 
Aqua-Sparta in Umbria, at Thun in Switzerland, in Ices 
land, &c. Siliceous petrifaGtions have frequently fomewhat 
the appearance of comprefled wood, and have been fo deno- 
minated; but a careful examination of feveral {pecimens, in 
which the tranfverfe feGion prefented two equal fegments 
of circles joined together by their chords, inltead of a diftort- 
ed ellipfis, which would probably be the form of round 
wood when compreffed, has induced us to think that thefe, 
and probably many extraneous foflils faid to be compreffed, 
may originally not have been round. 

Peat-foflils of the prefent race, fuch as the trees found 
in the fea at Sutton in Lincolnfhire, and in other places, 
have without doubt been flattened, by the weight of peat 
and earth lying upon them, when ina foft and decaying 
{tate. 

COMPRESSION, from the Latin compre/ffo, is the 
a& of prefling, or {queezing matter together, fo as to force 
its parts nearer to one another, and enable the whole to oc- 
cupy a {maller {pace ; or the effect produced by that caufe. 
Compreffion and condenfation denote the produétion of the 
fame effet ; that is, the redu@tion of acertain quantity of 
matter into a fmaller fpace; with this difference, however, 
that when the effect is produced by the application of any 
external force, as by the preflure of a fuperincumbent fluid, 
or by means of mechanical engines, it is more properly de- 
nominated compre/fion ; but when the effeG is produced by 
fome internal action, as by the efcape of caloric in cooling, 
itis then called ConpeNnsaTion, which fee. 

Compreffion takes place in various natural proceffes, and 
it is alfo praétifed by art for various mechanical and econo- 
mical purpofes. ‘Che inquiries which may be made concern- 
ingit, are, 1{t, the principal cafes in which ccmpreffion is 
produced in nature; 2dly, the mechanical methods which 
are ufed for comprefling bodies in manufa€tories and in civil 
economy ; and 3dly, the principal effe€ts which refult there- 
from. Of the natural compreffions, thofe which arife from 
the weights of fuperincumbent folids are fufficiently obvious, 
and they will, befides, be particularly examined under the 
articles Gravity, and Mecuanics; but thofe which are 
occafioned by fluids, being much lefs evident, are feldom 
fufficiently underitood even by thofe who are concerned 
with them. 

Water and air are the two fluids with which mankind is 
naturally and unavoidably concerned; and the prefiures of 
thofe fluids differ materially from each other. The preffure 
of water is proportionate to its perpendicular height and not 
to its quantity, and that preflure is exerted in every direc- 
tion; for inftance, let two veflels of the fame height, but 
of different fizes, as a {mall pipe and a large refervoir, be 
filled with water to the fame height; then if you meafure a 
f{quare inch in the bottom of the {mall pipe, and a f{quare 
inch inthe bottom of the refervoir, the preflure upon thofe 
two different {quare inches is the fame; though the refervoir | 
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may contain twenty er thirty thoufand times more water 
than the pipe. Alfo, if you take a fquare inch on the fide 
of the veffel clofe to the bottom, the lateral preffure upon 
it will be equa! to the preffure oa the fquare inch of the 
bottom; excepting indeed a trifling difference which arifes 
from the perpesdicular height of the water above the latter, 
which barely exceeds the perpendicular height of the water 
above the former. 

But though water prefles upon every body that is im- 
merfed in it 1n proportion to its perpendicular height, and 
tends to force the parts of thofe bodies clofer to each other, 
provided that thofe bodies have not pores large enough to 
admit the water ; yet water is not itfelf fulceptible of com- 

" preffion, unlefs it be in a very flizht, and {carcely perceptible 
degree ; hence at different depths, water is nearly, if not 
exactly, of the fame denfity. zs 

The air of the atmofphere, as well as the other aerial 
fluids, is highly elattic, inconfequence of which it not only 
preffes upon all bodies that are immerfed in it; but, by 
prefliag upon itfelf, its own denfity is rendered different at 
different altitudes, The bulk ofa given quantity of air has 
been found to decreafe in the dire& ratio of the force with 
which it iscompreffed ; hence it has been demonftrated, that 
if the altitudes above the furface of the earth be taken in 
arithmetical progreffion. the denfities of thofe altitudes will 
be in gecmtrical progreflion decreafing If a very long tube, 
clofed 2t one end be filled with water, and then be inverted in 
a bafon of water, that fluid will remain fufpended in it to the 
height of about 33 feet, that weight of water being coun- 
terpoif.d by the preffu c of theatmofphere: (fee the articles 
AtTMOosPHERE, Pneumaties, and Hyprosrarics.) 
Therefore, fince aman on the furface of the earth is prefled 
by the weizht of the atmofphere, if he places himfelf at 
33 fect below the furface of the water, he will be prefled by 
twice the above-mentioned weight of the acmofphere; if he 
places himfelf at 66 feet below the furface of the water, he 
will fuflain a preflure equal to three atmofpheres, and 
{fo on. 

If the abovementioned experiment be tried with a tube 
filled with and inverted in.a cup of quickfilver, inftead of 
water, it will be found that the quickfilver will remain 
{ufpended in it to the height of about jo inches, the 
fpecific gravity of quickfilver being much greater than that 
of water. As the preffure of the atmofphere counterpoifes 
a perpendicular pillar of quickfilyer about 30 inches high, 
or, more accurately fpeaking, between 28 and 31 inches; for 
it varies between thole limits (fee Banomerer); the weight 
of fuch a pillar. let its bafe be what it may, fhews the pref- 
fure of the atmo[phere upon a furface equal to that bafe. 
A pillar of quickfilver, whofe bafe is an inch fquare, and 
whofe altitude is a mean between 28 and 34 inches, weighs 
144 pounds avoirdupoife; therefore, at a mean, the preflure 
of the atmofphere upon every [quare inch on the furface of 
the earth, is equal to 144 pounds; and by the rule of pro- 
portion, or by fimple multiplication, we may determine the 
weight of the atmofphere upon any other given furface. 
Thus the preffure of the atmofphere on a fquare foot, 
(which is equal to 144 {quare inches) ts 2088 pounds. The 
preffure on the body of a middle fized man, whofe furface 
is equal to about 12 {quare feet, is 25056 pounds; and the 
prcflure on the furface of the whole earth is equal to about 
11642019840000000000 pounds. For further explanation 
of the mechanical properties of fluids in general, fee the 
articles. referred to above, and likewife the article Evas- 
I GIT Ye . 

- The artificial methods of comprefling fubftances, eithe 
folid or fluid, as employed in the arts, and Sor economical 
purpofes, are very numerous; different comprefling initru- 
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-by the {trokes of a hammer, and fo forth. 
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ments being ufed for almof every particular purpofe. “Thus 
there are hammers, levers, ferew-prefles, hydraulic prefles, 
condenfing engines, rolling or flatting mills, &c. Thus the 
apothecary obtains his expreffed oils by means of a fcrew- 
prefs, the book-binder comprefles the leaves of his books, 
both with the hammer, and with a ferew-prefs of a different 
form; the gold-beater compreffzs and ftretches his metallic 
plates firft through the rolling (or flatting) mill, and then 
Defcriptions 
of thofe inftruments may be fecn under their different 
names. 

Befides the above-mentioned mechanical properties, com-~ 
preflion produces fome remarkable phyfical effects, of which 
it will be neceflary to give a diftin@ account. We hall, 
however, previoufly to this, briefly ftate the difcoveries that 
have been made with refpeé&t to the compreflibility of water, ~ 
which, as has been already mentioned, is fo very flight as to 
be next to nothing. 

Water was, during a very long period, confidered as a 
fluid perfe@ly unelaltic; that is, unyielding, or incompref- 
fible; and this opinion was corroborated by an experiment 
of the Academy del Cimento in Italy. About a century 
and a half azo the members of that academy endeavoured to 
afcertain whether water was capable of being comprefled 
in any degree. For this purpofe, they filled a hollow me- 
tallic {phere with that fluid, and ftopped the aperture very 
accurately. This ball then was preffed in a proper machine, 
but no contraétion could: be obferved, nor indeed was the 
apparatus capable of manifefting {mall degrees of compref- 
fion. Hence they concluded that water was not capable of 
compreffion, This opinion prevailed until the year 1761, 
when the ingenious Mr. Canton d'fcovered the comprefflibi- 
lity of water, and of other liquids, which he immediately 
made known to the Royal Society. He took a glafs tube, 
having a ball at one end; filled the ball and part ot the tube 
with water, which he bad deprived of air as much as it was 
in his power; then placed the glafs thus filled under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump; and on exhaulting the recciver, which 
removed the preffure of the atmofphere from over the water 
and the glafs veflel which contained it, in confequence of 
which the water rofe a little way into the tube, viz. ex- 
panded itfelf. He then placed the apparatus under the re- 
ceiver of a condenfing engine, and on forcing the air into 
it, which increafed the preflure upon the water, a diminu- 
tion of bulk evidently took place; the water defcending a 
little way within the tube. <‘¢1n this manner,’ Mr. Can- 
ton fays, **I have found by repeated trials, when the heat 
of the air has been about 50°, and the mercury at a mean 
height in the barometer, that the water will expand and 
rife in the tube by removing the weight of the atmofphere, 
one part in 21740; and will be as much comprefled under 
the weight of an additional atmofphere. Therefore the 
compreffion of water-by twice the weight of the atmofphere 
is one part in 10870.” 

«Water has the remarkable property of being more 
compreffible in winter than in fummer, which is contrary 
to what I have obferved, both in {pirit of wine and oil of 
olives.”? 

By the fame means, and in the fame circumftances, Mr. 
Canton afcertained the property of being compreffed in 
fome other fluids, and the refults are as in the following 
table : 

of fpirit of wine 66 

[er oil of olives 48 

of rain water 46 
of fea water - 4o 
{ofmercury - 3 
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Mr. Canton was of opinion that the above-mentioned di- 
- minution of bulk under the receiver of the condenfing en- 
gine, is not to be attributed to any air contained in the 
water, or any of the other fluids; becaufe when he tried 
the experiment with water which had been forced to imbibe 
more than an ufzal quantity of air, the comopreffion did not 
appear to be greater. Yet it may be obferved, that conft- 
dering the flight degree of compreffion which water is ca- 
pable of, and the difficulty of depriving water entirely of 
air, one might fill be induced to doubt whether that com- 
preflion is not to be attributed to the air. See Canton’s 
account of thofe experiments in the 52d and 54th vois. of 
the Philofophical ‘Tranfaétions. a 
Vith re(pe@ to the effeéts produced by compreffian, it is 
in the firft place to be remarked, that certain bodics, when 
prefizd, fufigr a derangement of form; but as foon as the 
preffure is removed, they recover their for mer fhape. Thole 
bodies are faid to be e/a/tic, and they are diftingui‘hed into 
perfectly elaftic, when they recover their former bulk and 
fhape entirely, a3 1s the cafe with common air, and imperfectly 
elajlic, when they recover their former fhape only in part, 
which is the cafe with far the greateit number of bodies. 

When the bulk of a body is reduced by compreffion, the 
{pecific gravity of that body is proportionately increafed ; 
thus the {pecific gravity of fine gold, that has been fufed 
only, i 19,258; but the fpecific gravity of the fame, after 
having been hammered, is 19,362. The {pecific gravity of 
pure filver, that has only been fufed, is 10,474; that of 
the fame hammered, 10,511. The fpecilic gravity of cop- 
per, fimply fufed, is 7,758; that of the fame hammered, 1s 
8,878, and fo forth. 

Whenever the bulk ofa body, and efpecially of a metallic 
one, is diminifhed in bulk by hammering, flattening between 
rollers, or by any other fort of compreffion, its hardnefs or 
rigidity is increafed at the fame time; thus foft brafs, or 
jilver, or copper, by hammering, or prefling, is rendered 
hard and elaitic. By the appiication of a degree of heat, 
fomewhat lower than incandefcence, that hardnefs or elaf- 
ticity of the metal is’ removed, and at the fame time its 
fpecific gravity becomes equal to what it was before the 
hammering. This procefs is called annealing or /oftening. 

The other remarkable effe&ts of preflure may be reduced 
to three; namely, a modification of the aGiion of the fame 
degree of heat on bodies, an extrication of heat, and an 
extrication of light. When heat is applied to any body, tie 
effe&s differ according as the application takes place under 
different. atmofpherical preffures. On the tops of moun- 
gains, where the preffure of the atmofphere is confiderably 
Yefs than it ison the level of the fea (in confequence of which 
the quickfilver does not ftand fo high in the barometer in 
the former place as it does in the latter), water boils at a 
tower temperature; and fo do other fluids. At the level of 


the fea, water boils at about the temperature of 212°%of 


Vahrenheit’s thermometer; but Mr. Sauffure found on Mount 
Blane (which is reckoned the highelt mountain of any in 
Enrope; where the barometer ftood at 17,05 Englifh 
inches), that the heat of boiting was 1852°. From the 
experiments of Sir George Shuckburgh, and of Mr. De 
Lue, the following table of the heats of water boiling un- 
der different preffures of the atmofphere, which are indi- 
cated by the altitudes of the mercury in the barometer, was 
calculated by Mr. Kirwan. 749 


Heat of bojlise water under different baicmetrical altitudes 


\ Barom’. | Heat. | Barom’. | Heat. 
a 
EXOe bl | Bs 21 195.36 
29 [210,28 e260 193530 
| 25 208,52 19 191,06 
27 206,73 3 188,46 
26 1204,°91 i aC} 5) 
25 203,06 16 |184.26 | 
24 ““|208, TS))* TG =" h\80,56) 
23° |1Og,27 "re oa 


Myr. Wa't obferved, that in a very good vacuum water 
boils, or produces copious vapours, even when its heat is 
not greater than.7o°. On the other hand, when water is 
caufed to boil under a great preffure, a much greater de- 
gree cf hear muti be applied: thus, in Papin’s digelter 
(being a ftrong veflel in which a quantity of water is con- 
fined) the water may be rendered nearly red-hot; and in 
that ttate the diffolving property of water is increefed pro- 
digioufly. In Iceland a natural difehargze of hot water 
comes cut of a deep pit, and when this water falls upon the 
furface of the earth, it depofits a white powdery filiceous 
fubftance, which, it is fuppofed, the water was enabled to 
diffolve by the volcanic heat, that a€ted upon it-under a 
great degree of compreffion. 

Dr. Hutton, like fome other geologifls, has afcribed the 
formation of the various minerals chiefly to the a@tion of 
fybterraneous fire; but he thought that that aétion was 
modified by the compreflion of the fuperincumbent ftrara of 
the earth, which rendered it capablé of producing fuch ef- 
fe&ts as could not be eafily imitated on the furface of the 
earth; for it feemed to him, that under a great degree of 
compreflion, volatility would expofe to a high degree of 
heat fuch fubftances as generally fly off in our fires, on the 
flighteft application of heat. Hence, by their chemical rela- 
tions peculiar combinations might arife; fuch as are dug 
from the bowels of the earth. What Dr. Hutton fuppofed; 
was in a great meafure verified by fir James Hall, bart., 
who, by his numerous and well imagined experiments, has 
fhewn a variety of remarkable effeéts, on different fubftances, 
by the action of heat modified by compreffion; but his inte- 
refling experiments will be defcribed amongtft the effeéts-of 
heat. 

The other two remarkable effets of compreflion on 
bodies, are an extrication of heat and an extrication of light. 
Thefe effets having been obferved with all thofe bodies 
which may be fubjeéted to decifive experiments ; it may be 
prefumed from analogy, that the fame effets take place in 
various degrees, with all bodies which are fufceptible of 
compreffion, but not with thofe which are not compreflible; 
and, in fa&t, liquids which are only compreffible in the 
flighteft degree imaginable, cannot be heated by agitation, 
which is fri€tion amongt their particles; and there is no. 
friQion withont compreffion. As heat is evolved from a. 
body when comprcffed, fo when the bulk of a body is en- 
larged, heat is abforbed, in confequence of which the fur- 
rounding bodies are cooled; and this abforption of heat: 
feems to be direéily proportioned to the enlargement of 
bulk. The following inftances will illuftrate the nature of 
thefe remarkable effe€ts, The black{mith, by abost twenty 
ftrokes of the hammer upon a piece of iron bar not thicker 
chan a man’s little finger, can render one extremity of it 
red-hot, vifible in the day light. But it is to be remarked, 
that the fame-extremity of the iron bar cannot be rendered: 

red-hot 
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ted-hot a fecond time, unlefs it be previoufly foftened in the 
fire. The condenfation of common air, quickly perform- 
ed, produces a confiderable degree of heat; fo mach fo, 
that cotton has been fet on fire, and fo has heated charcoal, 
by compreffing the air quickly upon it. An ingenious me- 
chanic in Paris is faid to have kindled tinder in tubes, or 


comprefling pumps, of about a quarter of an inch in dia-, 


meter, and fix inches in length,, by a fingle ftroke of the 
pillon. Steam, alfo, by mechanical compreflion, may be 
made to yield its latent heat. A mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen gafes, if quickiy compreffed, takes fire aud ex- 
plodes with great force. ‘The difcharge of an air-gunis at- 
tended with a faint flahh of light, vifible in a darkened room; 
and the {udden compreflion of the air in a tube, to the end of 
which a flrong elafs is fitted for the purpofe of manifelting 
what pafies within, is likewife attended with light. 

In exp'anation of thefe phenomena, it is fuppofed, that 
independent of the fpecific caloric, peculiar to every body, 
@ quantity of it is lodged in the pores of each body, 
ard that this may be extricated by compreffion, in the fame 
reanner as water is fqueezed out of a fponge. But a far- 
ther examination of faéts will throw moze light upon the 
fubjea. 

itis well known, that friction amongft folids generates 
heat, which often occafions a€tual inflammation and com. 
bultion. Thus the axles of wheels of carriages, and other 
machines, are fometimes fet on fire by the violence of the 
friction ; thus, in a turning lathe, the pieces of work are 
heated to a great degree; thus, the violent collifion of a 
fleel again® a flint, renders the abraded particles of the 
former perfeGtly red-hot. Count Rumford, willing to in- 
veftigate the origin of the heat produced by means of frice 
tion, inftituted an interefting feries of experiments in the 
workfhops of the military arfenal at Munich, where cannons 
are bored ; in which cafe a degree of heat far exceeding that 
of boiling water is produced. After having examined the 
temperature of the metallic thavings, their quantity, capa- 
city for containing caloric, &c. and finding reafons fufficient 
to account for the produ@ion of that remarkable quantity 
of heat which was manifelted in the courfe of the boring, 
he began to confider which way that heat might be derived, 
whether from the contiguous metal or from the air, and in 
order to determine the matter by means of actual experi- 
ment, he contrived a fuitable apparatus, the pringipal part 
of which was intended to turn a piece of metalin a box 
full of water, whilft a blunt borer aéted forcibly again it, 
fo as to produce a confiderable degree of friGion, without 
abrading from the piece of metal more than an inconfider- 
able quantity of it in a fcaly powdery ftate. With this ap- 
paratus, in which both the piece of metal and the borer 
were plunged in water of the temperature of the atmof- 
phere, no heat could be derived from tne air. The ma- 
chine which turned the piece of metal being put ia motion, 
the water in the box, &c. began to be heated foon after, and 
in 2t hours time, from the commencement of the operation, 
the water a@ually boiled. The refult of this experiment 
fhewed, that the heat, which had caufed the water to boil, 
was not derived from the air, and from computation it ap- 
peared, that the abraded metallic powders could not furnifh 
it in confequence of the change of their capacity. ‘ Is it 
poffible,”” count Rumford fays, * that the heat could have 
been fupplied by means of the iron bar, to the end of which 
the blunt iteel borer was fixed? or by the fmall neck of 
gun-metal by which the hollow cylinder was united to the 
cannon?” “ Thefe fuppolitions appear more improbable even 
than either of thofe before-mentioned, for heat was con- 
tinually going off, or out of the machinery, by both thefe 


paflages, during thie whole time the experiment Ialted. 
And in reafoning on this fubjeét, we mutt not forget to 
confider that moft remarkable circumftance, that the fource 
of the heat venerated by friétion, in thefe experiments, ap- 
peared evidently to be imexhau/flible. It is hardly neceflary 
to add, that any thing which any infulated body, or fyftem 
of bodies, can continue to furnifh without limitation, can- 
not poflibly be a materia! fubflance ; and it appears to me to 
be extremely difficult, if not quite impoflible, to form any 
diftinct idea of any thing, capable of being excited and 
communicated in the manner the heat was excited and 
communicated in thefe experiments, except in motion.’? Phil. 
Tranf. for the year 1798. 

It feems ftrange that fo diftingnifhed a philofopher as 
Count Rumford fhould be induced to admit the immaterial- 
ity of heat from the refult of the above-mentioned experi- 
ment, without adverting to the compreffion which the 
metal muft have received from the aétion of the borer. 

Having mentioned the principal effets which arife from 
compreffion, among{t which the extrication of heat has been 
reckoned the moft interefting ; we might now ftate feveral 
inftances of the contrary effet, namely, of the abforption 
of heat attending the enlargement of bulk which takes 
place in feveral bodies after the removal of the caufe which 
occalioned their compreffion. With refpeét to this, how- 
ever, we need not be very prolix in this place. The hy-~ 
draulic engine at Schemnitz furnifhes a {trong inftance of 
the latter effe@. That engine operates by cauling a fall of 
water to comprefs air in a ftrong vcffel, the re-aétion of 
which forces other water to rife in another pipe for certain 
purpofes. Now, in confequence of the great height of the 
{uperincumbent column cf water, the air in the air-veffel 
of this machine, is very much comprefled, and it is faid 
that if the flop cock of this veffel is opened, the air, in rufh- 
ing out of it and expanding itfelf, abforbs fo much heat, 
and, of courfe, cools the adjacent bodies fo much, as to 
produce a copious depofition of ‘moifture from the atmo- 
{phere, and the aétual formation of ice upon the ftop-cock. 
The cold produced by the evaporation of water, and efpe- 
cially by that of fpirituous liquors, might be likewife ad- 
duced as inftances of the above-mentioned property. But 
the farther inveltigation of thefe latter phenomena belongs 
to other branches of natural philofophy, which will be ex- 
plained in other places. ’ 

‘The term compreffion, in zftronomy and geography, hes 
often been ufed to denote that diminution of the curvature 
of the furface of the earth, which lias been obferved about 
the poles, as if the earth had been comprcffed at the poles 
by fome external force, which caufed it to lofe its perfeét 
fpherical form, and to affume nearly that of an oblate 
{pheroid ; it being, however, well known that the {pheroidi- 
cal figure arifes from the centrifugal force of the parts dif- 
tant trom the poles, which is likewife the cafe with the 
other planets. The precife quantity of deviation of the 
polar regions of the earth from the {pherical form, or the 
difference between the equatorial and polar diameters, has 
been vatioufly ftated by different aftronomers. Sir Ifaac 
Newton, fuppofing the denfity of the earth to be uniform, 
has afligned »4., for the difference of the above-mentioned 
two diameters. DBofcovich, taking a mean of ali the dif- 
ferent meafurements, found the difference of the two dia- 
meters equal toy. From other meafurements and calcu- 
lations fince made by other able mathematicians, this dif. 
ference has been reckoned equal to ~1; or =35 by De la 
Lande; toziy~ by De la Piace; to- 54, by Sejour ; to 
“shy by a late anonymous writer. ‘Thefe latter refults agree 
pretty well with the lengths of the pendulums, which have 


Jala been 
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been found to vibrate feconds in different latitudes ; fo that 
upon thé whole ~£,, or a fraGion not-much differing from 
this, feems to be the neareft to the true difference of dia- 
meters; and the difaxreement between the different. mea- 
{urements probably arifes from the imperfection of inftru- 
ments, from the partial attraction of mountains, and from 
the unequal denfity.of the earth. See profeflor Playfair’s 
paper on the figure of the earth, in the TranfaCtions of the 
R. Society of Edinburgh, vol.y. p. x. 

Compression, in Surgery, not only fignifies the act of com- 
prefiing, but denotes a clals of difeafes produced by the pref- 
fure cf an extraneous body ; and, in fome cafes, a compreffion 
will caufe the moft ferious confequences. For example, 
compreffion of the brain, arifing from a fraéture of the cra- 
nium, and a portion of the bone ina deprefled ftate, may 
occalion inflammation, fuppuration, and deftruétion of that 
part of the brain te which the mechanical effe&t is applicd ; 
which will b-, more or lefs, attended by comatofe fymptoms, 
and privation of fenfe or voluntary motion. In fuch cafes, 
the furgeon endeavours to remove the caufe, by elevating the 
edgeof the bone, or extracting it entirely, either with or with- 
out trepanning, as the circumftances may indicate. (See 
TREPANNING and TREPHINE.) 

Wren tke fymptoms of a compreffed brain are evidently 
marked, no time ought to be loft in fetting about an exami- 
nation of the ftate of the cranium, wherever appearances 
point out, or even lead us to conjecture; in what part a frac- 
turé may be fituated. For this purpofe an incifion is to be 
made upon the {pot through the intezguments to the furface 
of the bone, which muft be fufficiently expofed to admit of 
a free examination. Some authors have recommended a 
crucial incifion; others one in form of the letter I’; 
while many advife a corfiderable part of the integumects to 
be entirely removed. But asit is more agreeable to the pre- 
fent mode of praétice to fave as much of the fkin as pofible, 
a fimple incifion is generally preferred, unlefs the fracture 
run in different directions, and then the incifion matt vary 
accordingly. It will frequently happen, that a confiderable 
Part of the integuments mult be feparated from the fkull, in 
order to obtain a diftinG view of the full extent of the frac- 
ture; but no part of the integuments is to be entirely. re- 
moved. When blood-veffels of any confiderable fize are 
divided, eicher before or at the time of the examination, they 
ought to be allowed to bleed freely, as in no cafe whatever, 
is the lofs of blood attended with more advantage than the 
prefent. When, however, it appears that the patient has 
loft a fufficient quantity, the vefleis ought to be fecured. 

After toe integuments have heen divided, if the ficull be 
found to be fraétured and depreffed, the nature of the cafe is 
rendered evident; but even where there is no external ap- 
pearance of fracture, tumour, difcolcuration, or other injury, 
if the patient continue to labour under fymptoms of a com- 
preffed brain, if the pericraiium has been feparated from the. 
bone, ard efpecially if the bone has loft its natural appear- 
ance, and has acquired a pale white or dufky yellow hue, 
the trepan onght to be applied without hefitation, at the 
place where thefe appearances mark the principal feat of the 
injury. Again, although no mark, either of fraéture or of 
any Gifeafe underneath, fhould appear on the outer table of 
the bone, yet there isa poffibility that the inner table may be 
fraGiured and depreffed. This indeed is not a common oc- 
currence, but.it happens perhaps more frequently than fur- 
geons have been aware of ; and where it does happen, the 
injury done to the brain is as great, and attended with as 
much danger, as where the whole thicknefs of the bone is 
beaten in. The application of the trepan is therefore ufually 
deemed a neceflary meafure, 


Bat if, after the application of the trepan, it happens that 


no mark of injury appears either in the outer or inner table - 


in that part, or in the dura mater below it, and that the 
fymptoms of a comprefled brain ftill continue, a fraéture in 
fome other part is to be fufpeéted; or that kind of fraGture 
termed by pratitioners counter-fifure, where the ficull is 
fraGtured and fometimes deprefled on the oppofite fide to} 
or at a diftance from, the part where the injury was received; 
This is fortunately not a very frequent.occurrence, and* has 
even been doubted by fome ; but different inftances of it havey 
beyond all queftion, been found. If therefcre the operation 
of the trepan has been performed, and no fra€ture is ‘dif= 


covered, no extravafation appears on the furface of thé - 


brain; and if blood-letting and other means ufuaily ems 
ployed do net remove the fymptoms of compreffion,. the 
operator is to fearch for a fracture on {ome other part. The 
whole head fhould again be examined with much accuracy 3 
and, by prefling deliberately but. firmly over every. part of it, 
if the {mallelt degree of fenlibility remains, the patient will 
fhew figns of pain, either by moans or by raifing his hands, 


when preffure is madé over the fra€tured part. ~In this way, - 


fraGtures have been frequently detected, which might other 
wife have been concealed. : 
Having here confidered every thing preparatory to the 
operation of the trepan, we fhall point out the means beft 
adapted for the removal or elevation of a depreffed portion of 
the bone, by the ufe of-that inftrument, under the article 
Trepan. After the operation, the patient fhould be placed 
in as eafy a pofition, in bed, as poflible, with his head and 
fhouldcrs elevated a little more than ordinary. If the ope: 
ration be attended with fuccefs, he wiil feon begin to thew 
figns of increafing fenfibility, and the original bad fymptoms 
will gradually difappear. In this itate, he ought to be kept 
as quiet as: poffible; proper laxztives being occafionally ad- 


-miniftered, and fuch as may be leaft of a naufeating nature. 


His food ought to be fimple and eafy of digeftior, and his 
drink of the mo diluent kind. If he complain of the 
wound being uneafy, an emollient poultice fhould be imme 
diately applied, and renewed three or fovr times in the 
twenty-four hours. By taefe means there will commonly 
be a free f{uppuration from the whole furface of the fore. 
Every time the wound is dreffed, the purulent matter 
ought to be wiped off from it witha fine warm fponge ; and 


if any degree of flovghinefs takes place on the dura materor * 
parts adjacent, it will then be completely feparated. Gras © 


nulations will begin to form, which will continue to increafe 
till the whole arife to a level with the fnriace of the cranium: 
The edges of the fore are now to be dreffed with fome mild 
cerate, and the reit of it covered with fine lint, kept gently 
preffed on it by a night-cap properly fecured. In this way 
the cure will go on favourably ; luxuriance of granulatious 


will commonly be prevented ; the parts will cicatrize kindly ¢., « 


and as all the fkin has been preferved in making the firft in- 
cifion, the cicatrix wil] be but little obferved. 

But things do nct always proceed in this favourable man- 
ner. Sometimes, in a few hours after the operation, the 
patient is feized with a kind of reftleffnefs, tofling his arms, 
and endeavouring to move himfelf in bed, while the fymptoms 
of acompreffed brain remain nearly the fame as tormerly. 
In this cafe, efpecially if the pulfe be quick and ftrong, the 
patient ought to be bled freely, as there wili be reafon to 
fufpeét fome tendency to inflammation in the brain. Some- 
times, theugh the trepan has been properly applied, the 
fymptoms are not relieved, on account of extravatated fuids 
collected internally under the dura mater, or between the 
pia mater and brain, or in the cavity of the ventricles. The 
danger in thefe cafes will be in proportion to the depth of 


the 
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the colle&tion. Particular attention, therefore, ought always 
to be paid, to the ftate of the dura mater after the perfora- 
tion has been made. If blood be collected below the dura 
matet, this membrane will be found tenfe, dark evloured, 
elaftic, and even livid; in which cafe, an opening becomes 
abfolutely neceffary to difcharge the extravafated fluid. Gen- 
tle feratches are to be made with a fealpel, till a probe or 
dire€tory can be introduced; upon which the membrane 
is to be fufficiently divided in a longitudinal, or fometimes 
even in a crucial, direGtion, till an outlet to the fluid be 
given. 

After the dura mater has been cut in this manner, there 
is a poffibility of the brain protruding at the opening ; but 
the danger from this is not equal to that arifing from cfiafed 
fluids compreffing the brain. A troublefome appearance 


alfo now and then follows the operation of the trepan ;- 


namely, the excrefcences called fungi (fee Funcus), for- 
merly fuppofed to grow immediately trom the furface of the 
brain, but which, in general, originate from the furface of 
the dura mater or cut edoe of the bone granulating too 
luxuriantly. After the wound is cured, cnly a {mall cica- 
trix will remain, ‘and, in gencral, the parts will be nearly as 
firm as at firft, but when much of the integuments hath been 
feparated or deftrayed, as they are never regenerated. the 
bone will be left covered only by a thin cuticle, with fome 
{mall quantity of cellular fubftance. When this is the cafe, 
the patient ufually wears a piece of filver, copper, or tin, 
properly fitted and lined with flannel, to proteét it from the 
cold and other external injuries. 

This is the method now commonly praétifed in cafes of 
compreffion: but it frequently happens, that inftead of com- 
prefiion, fuch a degree of conceflion takes place that no 
affillance from the trepan can be attended with any advan- 
tage; for the effects of concuflion (fee Concussion) are 
totally different from thofe of compreffion, and therefore 
to be removed in a different manner. In Part III. of his 
Surgical and Phyfiological Effays, Mr. Abernethy fays, 
the degree of preffure which the brain can fuftain without 
great injury to the fyitem, probably may vary according to 
the difpofition of that organ to be affeced by it, the fudden+ 
nefs of its application, and the direction in which it is made 3 
and although it muft be very difficult to obtain any precife 
knowledge on this fubje&, yet there is great reafon’to be- 
lieve that the brain can bear more preflure without injury 
to it, than was formerly fuppofed. The firft of thefe cir- 
cumltances feems evident; for, in fome perfons, a flight 
preffure produces fevere fymptoms ; whilft in others a much 
greater degree is borne without inconvenience. Where a 
comprefling caufe does not, in the firlt inftance, occafion bed 
effeSs, if inflammation of the brain enfues, it feems then to 
a&t injurioufly; which probably arifes trom the increafed 
fufceptibility of the brain. We can rarely judge of the 
effects of preffure when any part of the cranium is beaten in 
by a b'ow: for in that cafe the fhock generally occafions 
ftnpefaétion. Internal hemorrhages, perhaps, afford us the 
belt criterion whereby to determme the eff-éts of preffure on 
the brain. A cafe (the feventh) which Mr. Abernethy re- 
lates, fufficiently illuitrates this remark, for it appears that a 
eonfiderable hemorrhage muft have taken place before it de- 
prived the patient of his faculties; fince he walked home, 
undreffed himifelf, and went to bed, after the trunk of the 
middle artery of the dura mater had been ruptured. In 
cafes of apoplexy, alfo, the hamorrhage is generally very 
see before it produces thofe confequences which deftroy 
ife. 

Compreffion of the brain will fometimes arife from the 
luxuriant growth of a part of the inner table of the ikull, or 
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a {mall projefting piece of bone, which may have advanced 
{pentaneoufly ; and it lias now and then been difcovered 
that epileptic fits arofe from this caufe. In apoplexy, the 
common caufe of a compreflion of the brain is cffuled 
blood or ferum. When perfons have a paify of the lower 
extremities from incurvaticn of the fpine, the paralyfis arifes 
from compreffion made on fome part of the fpinal marrow 
by a difeafe of the vertebre ; and nothing can relieve a pa- 
tient effeGually in this cafe, unlefs the preflure be removed 
by extending the fpinal column mechanically. (See Curva- 
ture of the SPinw.) 

A dangerous compreflion may be produced in different 
parts of the body, by the exiftence of tumours, by diflocd- 
tion of the joints, or by fraétures, &c. See Tumour, Dis- 
Location, and Fracrure. 

COMPRESSOR Waris, or Narium, in Myslogy, is a 
mnfcle of the nofe, Yefcribed alfo under the name of con- 
ftri&ter nafi. It arifes from the root of the ala nafi, where 
its fibres are ftrongly conneGled with the depreffor labii fu- 
pcrioris et ale nafi, and are alfo mixed with thofe of the 
depreffor ale nafi. It afcends on the dorfum of the nofe, 
and featters its fibres between the ala and the offa nafi; they 
are partly joined with the fibres of the oppofite mufcle, and 
partly conne€ted with thofe of the frontal portion of the 
fronto-occipitalis. By drawing down the moveab!e part of 
the alz rafi, and bringing it to the feptum, it clofes the 
aperture of the noftrils: in this cafe the depreffor ale nafi 
mutt concur with it, in order to render the inferior part of 
the ala fixed. If this latter mufcle does not act at the fame 
time, the compreflor naris will elevate the lower portion of 
the ala, and thereby expand the noftnl. Cowper calis it 
elevator alex nafi: Santorini aed Winflow, tran{verfalis nafi. 

Compressor froflate. It feems doubtful whether this 
fhould be confidercd as a diftin& mufcle, or culy as a por- 
tion of the levator ani. It arfes from the under furface of 
the arch of the pubis, and is loft between the proftate and 
reGtum. It will therefore have the power of elevating or 
comprefling the former part. 


COMFRINT, a furreptitious printing of one book. 
feller’s copy by another perfon, tor gain; which was con- 
trary to common law, and is now, under certain limitations, 
reftrained by ftatute. See Lirzrary Property. 

COMPRISE Nienr. See Nrenr. 

COMPROMISE, a treaty or contra, whereby two cons 
tending parties eftablifh one or more arbitrators, to judge of 
and terminate their differences in an amicable way. 

The regular way of appcinting a compromife is by a 
writing, exprefling the names of the arbitrators, the power 
of choofing an umpire, or {uper-arbitrator, in cafe of need, a 
time limited for the arbitrage, and a penalty on the party 
who does not abide by the decifion. 

By the civil law, a flave cannot make a comprom'fe with- 
out the leave of kis malter; nor can a pupil without the 
authority of his guardian, or a wiie without that of her 
hufband. Soa flave, a deaf or dumb man, a minor, and the 
perfon who isa party in the caufe, are incapable of being 
chofen arbitrators ina compromife. 

The occafions on which a compromife is not allowed of, 
are reftitutions, marriage-caufes, criminal affairs, queftions 
of ftate; and, generally, any thing wherein the public inte. 
reft is more concerned than that of private perfons. 

In our law; acompromife is not of fo much extent. Welt 
defines it the faculty, or power of pronouncing fentence be- 
tween perfons at controverfy, given to arbitrators by the 
mutual private confent of the parties, without public au. 
thority. 3 

i Matters 
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Matters campromifed are alfo matters of law referred, or 
made anend of. See Aruirer and ARBITRATION. 

Compromise is alfo ufed in beneficiary matters; where 
it fignifies an a€t, whereby thofe who have the right of 
election, transfer it to one or more perfons, to ele& a perfon 
capable of the office or dignity. 

COMPS, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Var, and chief place of a canton in the difri@ 
of Draguignan; ten miles N. of Draguignan. It contains 
739 and the canton 2949 inhabitants. The territory includes 
325 kiliometres and 9 communes. 

COMPSA, Conza, in Ancient Geography, 2 town of 
Ttaly, in Sameium, towards the fouth-caft, upon the Aufi- 
dus. At the fiege of this city was killed Milo, fo well 
kaown by Cicero’s oration on cecafion of his murder of 
Clodius. See Compza. 

COMPSATUS, a river of Thrace, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, which ran’ from north to fouth, and difcharged itfelf 
into the lake Biftonis, near Abdera. 

COMPTE, Lewis xe, in Biography, a native of Bour- 
deaux, and of the order of jefuits, went to China in the 
charaéter of miffionary in the year 1685. Upon his return, 
he publifhed ** Memoirs on the prefent State of China,” 
&c., in two vols. As an hrftorian ‘he has been acculed of a 
‘too great partiality for the chara€&ter and manners of the 
-Chinefe, and of attributing to them earlier edvances in civi- 
lization‘and improvement than he was warranted by real fas. 
‘His work was proferibed, and condemned to the flames, as 
the beft means of refuting his opinions. He died at his na- 
ttive place in the year 1729. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 

COMPFTE, Nicuotas pe, a French monk, a native of 
Paris, is known as the author or editor of different works 
which have metawith a favourable reception. Among others, 
he publifhed “The remarkable Travels ef Peter della Valle, 
a Roman Gentleman, tranflated from the Italian, in 4 vo's. 
-4to.”’—** A new and interefting’ Hiftory of the Kingdoms 
of Tonquin and Laos, in ato.” tranflated from the Italian 
of father Manni, in 1666. Tn the year preceding this, he 
publifhed the third volume ef father Lewis Coulon’s « Hif- 
‘tory of the Jews.” ‘He died at Paris in 1689. 

COMPTING, or CountinG-Hovuse, an office in the 
king’s houfhold, under the direétion of the lord fteward, fo 
called, becaufe the accompts for all expences of the king’s 
houfhold are there taken daily by the lord fteward, comp- 
troller, cofferer, ‘matter of the houfhold, the clerks of the 
green-cloth, and the clerks comptrollers. . They alfo there 
make provifion for the houfheld, and make payments, and 
orders, for the good government thereof. : 

In the compting-houfe is the board of green-cloth. 

COMPTON, Henry, in Biography, an eminent Eng- 
lifh bifhop, was the youngeft fon of Spencer, the fecond 
earl of Northampton. He was born in the year 1632, and, 
though deprived of his father by death at a very early age, 
was initiated with great care in the rudiments of learning, 
after which he was entered at Queen’s college, Oxford, 
where he profecuted his ftudies with much diligence, till the 
year 1652. rom the univerfity he went to the continent, 
with a view of perfecting himfelf in the modern languages, 
and of acquiring an accurate knowledge of fereiga eftablith- 
ments, ecclefiaitical and civil. On his return, he accepted under 
Charles IT. a cornet’s commiffion in the king’s horfe guards, 
which he foon refigned and devated himfelf to the fervice of 
thechurch. He was immediately admitted to the degree of 
matter of arts in the univerfity of Cambridge, and afterwards 
obtained the grant of the next vacant canonry of Chrift- 
church, Oxford. In 1666,he was admitted canon-commoner 
«of that college, and fhortly after was in poffeffion of the ree. 
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tory of Cottenham in\Cambridgefhire. He wasin the following 
year made matter of St. Croffe’s hofpital near Winchefter, 
and in 1669 inftalled canon of Chrilt-church. Without 
farther delay he took the degrees firlt of bachelor of divinity, 
and then of doétor of divinity. In 1674 he was nominated 
to the bifhopric of Oxford, where he remained but a fingle 
year, when he was appointed dean of the royal chapel, 
and tranflated to the fee of London. For thefe valuable 
and highly important preferments, Dr. Compton was in- 
debted as well to his Own excellent charaGter as to his family 
conneGtions. Soon after he had been made bifhop of Len- 
don, he was {worn in of his majelty’s privy council, and 
undertook the f{uperintendency of the religious education of 
the princeffes Mary and Anne. To the con{cientious difcharge 
of his duty as a preceptor may be jultly afcribed the zeal- 
ous attachment of his pupils, afterwards fovereigns of Eng’ 
land, to the Proteftant religion, as by law eftablifhed, 
This worthy prelate endeavoured to devife mcthods of recon- 
ciling the diffenters to his own church; his intentions were 
unguefiionably good, but fome of the means which he ufed 
to effeét his purpofe couid not be juitiied on the principles 
of proteftantifm. Under the pretence of guarding the 
church from herefy, he obtained.a royal mandate to prohibiz 
certain difcuffions on the doétrine of the Trinity : he never- 
thelefs fhewed himfelf a decided friend to the Proteftant re- 
formation, and encouraged his clergy to defend it with 
Chriftian zeal, when the principles of popery, or a moft 
blameable indifference to all religion, were encouraged by 
the profligate court of Charles 11. His condué, in this 
refpect, which cannot be too highly applauded, rendered 
him obnoxious to the king and to his brother, who foon af- 
ter afcended the throne 2s James 11. The name ‘of the 
excellent prelate was immediately after this event ftruck out 
of the lift of the privy council, after which he was deprived 
of his office as dean of the royal chapel. For refuling te 
become an inftrument of ecclefialtical tyranny among his 
own clergy, and to fanétion varicus uncenititutional mez- 
fures of the king, he was, in 1686, fufpended from his 
epifcopal office. In 1688 the dread of a revolution in fa- 
vour of the prince of Orange, induced the king to attempt 
regaining the affe€tion of Dr. Compton, and that of the 
other clergy, who had been fimilarly treated, by refloring 
them totheir office. It was, however, too late to effet a 
reconciliation, and the bifhop fhortly after took a decided 
part in favour of the new order of things. He joined in 
conducting the princefs Anne of Denmark from London to 
Nottingham; in figning the affociation begun at Exeter, 
and in waiting on the prince of Orange at the head of his 
clergy, to thank him for his interference in preferving the 
laws and liberties of the nation; and in .the houfe of peers 
he voted for the prince and princefs of Crange in the room 
of the abdicated king. Immediately after this event had 
been determined on, he was reftored to the office of privy 
counfellor, and to that of dean of the royal chapel ; he had 
alfo the honour of performing the ceremony at the corona- 
tion of king William and queen Mary, inftead of archbifhop 
Sancroft, who refufed to take the oaths to the new govern- 
ment. In the year 168Q he was appointed one of the com- 
miffioners for reviewing the liturgy, and prefident of the 
convocation, in which certain propofed amendinents were to 
be difcuffed. In this ficvation he at firf{ joined the mode- 
rate party, who were for comprehending diflenters by adapt- 
ing the liturgy to their minds, but afterwards he united him- 
felf with thofe members who advifed and obtained the dif. 
continuance of the convocation feilion. Dr. Compton was 
appointed, as bifhop of London, a commiffioner of trade 
and plantations, and in this capacity he feleXed and fent 
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ever to the colonies in America, fuch clergymen as he 
thought belt adapted, by their talents and zeal, to promote 
the interefts of the church of England. In the year 1699, 
he attended the king, at his own expence, to the congre({s 
at the Hague, where the grand alliance again{ft France was 
concluded, From this pericd he united himfelf more clofely 
_ with the tory party, in confequence of which his influence 
at the court of king William was greatly: diminifhed, if 
not wholly terminated; but in the reign of queen Ante, 
he recovered his former power and intereil, Dr. Compton 
was in the commiffion for promoting the union of Scotland 
with England ; he was ailiduous ip obtaining the act for 
augmenting fmall livings, by a grant of the Art fruits and 
tenths; and he maintained a friendly eorrefpondence with 
the foreign Proteftant churches, and the univerfity of Gene- 
va, with a view of imprefling them with favourable fenti- 
ments towards the Church of England, and of obtaining their 
difapprobation of thofe who fhould diflent from its dilci- 
pine. He died at Fulham in the year 1713, in the eighty-firlt 
year of hisage. For fome time before his deceafe he is 
reprefented to have been much in the power of others, and 
to have followed their will rather than the dictates of his 
own mind. Through the whole of along’ life he was ex- 
emplary in his moral conduct, and difplayed the manners of 
a gentleman. Hewas a warm friend, a generous patron, 
and truly charitable to the wants of thofe about him. As 
a bifhop he maintained the interefts of the church, and was 
attentive to the conduét and advancement of his clergy, but 
2s a preacher he was extremely dull and inanimate. His 
eharaéter as a literary man was refpeCtable, though his 
works are not numerous nor. of the firit rank in merit. He 
publithed a tranflation from the Italian of ‘* The Life of 
Donna Olympia Maldachini, who governed the church 
during the time of Innocent X.”” ‘¢The Jefuits’ Intrigues 
with private InftruGtions of that Society to their Emiflaries,”” 
tranflated fromthe Yrench. A TTreatife of the Holy 
Communion,” and letters to the clergy at different periods, 
which were reprinted in 1686, under the title of ** Epifco- 
palia, or Letters of the Right Reverend Father in Ged, 
Henry Lord Bifhop of London, tothe Clergy, &c.”? He 
alfo publifhed ‘‘ A Letcer on Non-refittance,’’? which may 
be feen in memoirs of Mr. John Kettlewell. Biog. Buit. 
"Yindal’s Continuation of Rapin, vol. vi. &c. 

Compton, Little, in Geography, a town of the United 
States of America, in Rhode ifland. 

COMPTONIA, in Botany, (fo named by Dr. Solander, 
in honour of the right reverend Henry Compton, lord bi- 
fhop of London, who cultivated many exotics at Fulham.) 
L’Herit. Stirp. Nov. Schreb. 1764. Willd. 1644. Gert. 
564. Clafs and order, monacia triandria. Nat. Ord. 
Amentacee. 

Gen. Ch. Male flowers. Cathkin cylindrical ; loofely im- 
bricated all round with concave, kidney-fhaped, acuminate, 
caducous, one-flowered feales. Ca/. Perianth two-leaved ; 
Jeaves equal, boat-fhaped, fhorter than the fcale. Cor. none, 
Siam. Vilaments three, fhorter than the calyx, forked; an- 
thers fix, two-valved. Female flowers. Cathkin egg-fhaped, 
clofely imbricated with feales fimilar to thofe of the male. 
Cal. Perianth fix-leaved; leaves oppofite, in pairs, filiform, 
membranous at the bafe, many times longer than the fcale. 
Cor. none. Pifl, Germ roundifh ; fkyles two, capillary. 
Peric. none. Sesd. Nut oval, one-celled, without valves. 

Eff. Ch. Male flowers in a catkin. Calyx two-leaved. 
Corolla none. Anthers forked. Female flowers in a cat- 
we: Calyx fix-leaved. Corolla none. Styles two. Nut 
Oval. 


Sp. C. afplenifolia, Hort. Kew. 3. 334. Mart. Willd. 
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Gert, tab. 90. fig. 7, (Liquidambar afpicnifolium; Linn. 


Sp. Pl. Myrica, Lina. Hort, Clif. Gate mariana. Pet. 
Mul, 773. Myrti brabantice effiais americana; Pluk. alm. 


250, tab. too. fig. 6, 7.) Stems near three feet high, 
fhrubby, flender, hairy, branched. Leaves from three to 
feur inches long, half an inch broad, alternately finuated 
almoit to the midrib, refembling thofe of fpleenwort, dark 
green, hairy underneath, fitting clofe tothe flalks. Mule 
caikins lateral, ere&t. Nut off-ous, turgidly lenticular, 
naked, {mooth, fhining, obfolctely ftriated, of a bay co- 
Jour. A native of New York, Pennfylvania, Virginia, and 
Carolina; cultivated by the dutchefs of Beaufort in 1714; 
flowering from March to May. Bole was weil acquainted 
with it in Carolina, and obferved, that the branches gene- 
rally died at the end of the third year, the new woad then 
fucceeding to the old, as in the rubi; it was alfo fcldom 
found in fruit, though it flowered abundantly. 

COMPTROL, or Cenrroue, is properly, a double 
regifter, kept of aéts, iffues, &c. of the cfficers or com- 
miffioners in the revenue, army, &c. in order to perceive 
the true ftate thereof, and to certify the truth, and the 
due keeping of the acts fubjeGi to that enregilfterment. See 
REGISTER. 

COMPTROLLER, an officer eftablihed to comptrot, 
or over-fee public accounts, and to certify, on occafion, 
whether things have been comptrolled and examined, or 
not. Thus, we have a comptroller of the king’s houfbold, cr 
of the accounts of the board of green-cloth: Compfreller- 
general of the cultoms; comptroller of the navy ; comp- 
troller ‘of the mint; comptroller of the excife ; comptroliers 
of the accounts of the army; of the chamber, &c. See 
CLERK. ; 

Comerroxuer of the Ariillery, is the perfon who in- 
fpeéts the artillery-mufters, makes out the pay lifts, takes 
the accounts of ftores and the remains of them, and is ac- 
countable to the office of ordnance. 

Comrrrouver is alfo the name of an officer, who fu- 
perintends, examines, and infpedts the accounts of the army 
at large. 

Comprrouier of the hanaper, is an officer in chancery, 
attending the lord chancellor daily in term and fea! time. 
This officer is to take all things fealed from the clerk of 
the hanaper, inclofed in bags of leather, and to note the 
juft number and effe&t thereof; to enter them in a book, 
with all the duties belonging to the king and other officers 
for the fame, and fo charge the clerk of the hanaper with 
them. See Crerk and Hanarer. 

Comprrotuers of the pells, are officers: of the exche- 
quer, whereof there are two, viz. two chamberlains clerks, 
who keep acomptrol of the pell of receipts, and goings- 
out; originally they took notes of other officers’-accompts, 
in order to difcover if they did amifs. 

ComprTrouver of the pipe, an officer of the exchequer, 
who writes out fummonfes twice a year, to levy the farms and 
debts of the pipe. See Excuraquer and Pipe, 

He was anciently called duplex ingroffator. 

Comprroiier’s bay, in Geography, a bay of the Pacific 
ocean in the N.W. part of America; fituated to. the north 
of Cape Suckling, and of an ifland, firetching S. E. and 
N.W..about 3 leagues, and lying on the N.W. fide of the 
N. E. end of Kaye’s ifland. N. lat. 60° 6’. W. long, about 
215° 30’. 

COMPULSION, and inevitable Necefity, in Law, 
conttitute a fpecies of defect of will, and they denote fuch 
a conttraint upon the will, by which a man is. urged to do 
that which his judgment difapproves ; and which, it is to 


be prefumed, his will (if left to itfelf) would reject. As: 
punifhments 
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prs lhments are only inflGed for the abufe of that free will, 
which God has given to man, it is highly juft and equitabie 
that a man fhould be excufed for thofe a&ts, which are done 
through unavoidable force ard compuliion. Of this nature 
is the obligation of civi# {nbjeStion, whereby the inferior is 
conftrained by the fuperior to a& in a manner contrary to 
what his own reafon and inclination would fuggeft 5 as when 

riflator eftablithes iniquity by a law, and commands the 
fubje& to do an a& contrary to religion or found morality. 
How far the excufe will be admitted “ in foro confeietitiz,” 
or whether the inferior in this cafe is not bousd to obey 
the divine rather than the human law is a queftion, which 
admits of no doubt. Neverthelefs, obedience to exiiting 
laws is unqueftionably 2 fufficient extenuation of civil cuilt 
before the municipal tribunal. The fheriff, who burnt 
Latimer and Ridley, in the bigotted days of queen-Mary, 
was not liable to punithment from Elizabeth, for executing 
fo horrid an office; being jutlified by the commands of that 
magiftracy, which endeavoured to reftore fuperftition under 
the holy aufpices of its mercilefs fifter, perfecution. As 
to perfons in private relations, the principal cafe where 
conttraint of a fuperior is allowed as an excufe for ‘criminal 
mifcondu, is with regard to the matrimonial fubje€tion of 
the wife to her hufband; for neither a fon nor a fervant is 
_exculed for the commiffion of any crime, whether capital or 
otherwile, by the command or coércion of the parent or 
matter; (1 Hawk. P. C. 3.) though in fome cafes the 
command or authority of the hufband, either exprefs or 
implied, will privilece the wife from penifhment, even for 
capital offences. And, therefore, if a woman commit 
theft,-burglary, or other civil offences againit the laws of 
fociety, by the coércion of her hufband; or even in his 
company, which the law conftrues a coercion; fhe is not 
guilty of any crime; being confidered as aéting by com- 
pulfion, and not of her own will. (1 Hal. P. C. 45.) This 
doGrine is at lealt a thoufand years old in this kingdom, 
being found among the laws of king Ina the Weft-Saxon, 
(cap. 57-) This rule, however, with regard to crimes, ad- 
mits of an exception in crimes that are ‘* malain fe,’? and 
prohibited by the law of nature, as murder and the like. 
Alfo in treafon, no plea of coverture fhall excufe the wife. 
Tn inferior mifdemeanors there is hkewife an exception ; for 
a wife may be indicted and fet in the pillory with her huf- 
band, for keeping a érothel. And in all cafes where the 
wife offends alone, without the company or coercion of her 
hufband, fhe is refponfible for her offence, as much as any 
feme-fole. Another fpectes of compulfion or neceflity is 
what our law calls dure/s per minas ; which fee. A third 
fpecies of néceflity, diltinguifhable from the a@tual compul- 
fion of external force or fear, 1s, when a man has his choice 
of two evils fet before him, and being under a neceffity of 
choofing one, he chufes the leaft pernicious of the two. 
OF this fort is that neceility, where a man by the com- 
mandment of the law is bound to arreft another for any ca- 
pital offence, or to difperfe a riot, and refiftance is made to 
his authority ; it is in this cafe juftifiable and even neceflary 
to beat, to wound, er perhaps to kill the offenders, rather 
than permit the murderer to efcape, or the riot to continue. 
r Hal. P.C.53. There is another cafe of neceflity, which 
has occafioned much fpeculation among the writers upon 
general law; viz. whether a man in extreme want of food 
or cloathing may jullify ftealing either, to relieve his prefent 
necefities: Grotius and Puffendorf, and. meny other’ of 
the toreign juritts, meiutain the affirmative ; alleging that 
in fuch cafes the community of goods by a kind of tacit 
conceffion of fociety is revived. Some of our own lawyers 
lave held the fame cpinion (See Britton, c. 10, Mirr. c, 4. 


‘were multiplied to the number of three hundred. 
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§ 16.) ; thongh it feems to be an unwarranted dodtrine, 
borrowed from the notions of fome civilians: at leaft, it is 
now antiquated; the law of England admitting no fuch ex- 
cufe at prefent. 1 Hal. P. C. 54. However, the founders 
of our conititution have thought it better to veft in the 
crown the power of pardoning particular objeftabof coms 
paflion than to countenance and eftablifi theft by one gene- 
ral undiftinguilhing law. Blackft. Com. vol. iv. : 

COMPULSOR, formed of the verb compellere, to oblige, 
confirain, an officer under the Roman emperors, difpatched 
from court into the provinces, to compel the payment of 
taxes, &c. not paid within the time preferibed. 

Thefe were charged) with fo many exa€tions, under co- 
lour of their office, that Honorius cafhiered them by a law 
in 412. Hh Sin 

‘Che laws of the Vifigoths mention military compulfors ; 
who were officers among the Goths, whofe bufinefs was 
to obline the tardy foldiers to go into the fight, or to run 
to an attack, .&c. : 

Caffian mentions’a kind of monaftic compulfors, whofe 
bulinels was to declare the hours of canonical office, and to 
take care the monks went to church at thofe hours. 

COMPULTERIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Italy, in Campania. It abandoned the Romans to furrender 
itfelf to Hannibal ; but Fabius reftored it by the fword. 

COMPUNCTION, formed from compungere, of pungere, 
19 prick, in Theology, an inward grief in the mind for having 
efiended God. ‘ 

The Romanifts own their confeffion infignificant, unlefs 
attended with compunétion, or prickitig of heart. See 
ConFESSION. 

Among fpiritualifts, compun&ion bears a more extenfive 
fignification; and implies not only a grief for having of- 
fended God, but allo a pious fenfation of grief, ferrow, 
and difpleafure, on other motives. Thus, the miferies of 
life, the danger of being lof in the world, the blindnefs 
of the wicked, &c. are to pious people motives of com- 

union. 
_ COMPURGATOR, in Law, one that by oath juftifies, 
or clears, another’s innocence. ‘They were » introduced 
as evidence’ in the jurifprudence ‘of the middle ages, and 
their number varied according to the importance of the 
fubje& in difpute, or the nature of the crime with which 
a perfon was charged. In fome cafes thefe compurgators 
(Pref. 
Nico]. ad Wilkins, p. 11.). But the ufual number was 
eleven. It has, indeed, been ‘heid by later authorities, 
that fewer than eleven compurzators will anfwer the 
purpofe; but fir Edward Coke is pofitive that there 
muit be this number; and his opinion is founded both 
6n better authority and on-better reafon, for as wager of 
law is equivalent to a verdiét in the defendant’s favour, it 
ought to be eftablifhed by the fame or equal teitimony, 
namely, by the oath of twelve men. Thus Glanvil ex- 
preffes it (I. 1. c..9.) ** jurabit duodecima manu ;7” and in 
9 Hen. 111. when a defendant in an aétion of debt waged 
his law, it was adjudged by the court “ quod defendat fe 
duodecima manu.” ‘Thus too, in an author of the age of 
Edward I., we read, “* adjudicabitur reus et legem fuam 
duodecima manu.” And the ancient treatife; entitled, 
¢ Dyverfite des courts,” exprefsly confirms fir Edward 
Coke’s opinicn. BATE: : 

This device, which was adopted for rendering the purga- 
tion by oath more certtin and fatisfa¢tory, was found to be 
in: fle@tual. It was a point of honour with every man in 
Europe, during feveral ages, not to defert the chief on 
whem. he depeaded, and to itand by thofe with whom the 
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ties of blood conneéted him. Whoever then was bold 
enough to violate the laws, was fure of devoted adherents, 
willing to abet and eager to {creen him in whatever manner 
he required. The formality of calling compurgators proved 
an apparen’, net a real fecurity, againft falfehood and per- 
jery ; and the fentences of courts, while they continued to 
refer every point in quéflion to the oath of the defendant, 
became fo flagrantly iniquitous as to excite univerfal indig- 
nation again{ft this method of prevention, See Oaru and 
Wacer of Law. 

COMPUTATION, the manner of accounting and efti- 
mating time, weights, meafures, and money. 

The word is fometimes alfo ufed among mathematicians in 
the like fenfe as CALCULATION. % 

Compuration ofa planct’s motion. See Praner. 

CompuTarion is particularly ufed in Law in refpe& of 
the true account, or conftruétion of time, fo underitood, as 
that neither party do wrong to the other, nor the deter- 
mination of time be left at large, or be taken otherwife than 
according to the judgment and intenticn of law. 

A deed, dated May rr, to hold from the day of the date, 
fhall be conftrued to begin on the 12th day of May. 

If indentures of demife be ingroffed, bearing date May 
£1, 1769, to have and to hold the land in S. for three years 
from henceforth; and the indentures be delivered the 4th 
of June following: in this cafe, from henceforth {hall be 
computed from the day of the delivery, and not from the 
date. And-if the indentures be delivered at four of the 
clock in the afternoon, the faid 4th of June, the leafe fhall 
end the third day of June in the third year; the law, in 
fuch computation, rejeéting all fra¢tions or divifions of the 
day, on account of that uncertainty which is the mother of 
contention. In writings, ordered by the flat. 27 Her. 
VIII. to be inrolled within fix months, if fuch writings have 
date, the fix months thal! be accounted from the date, and 
not from the delivery: if they want date, it fhall be ac- 
counted from the delivery. Coke, lib. 5. 

If a deed be fhewn to a court at Wettminfter, it fhall re- 
main in court (by judgment of law) all the term in which it 
is fhewn: for all the term is. but as one day in law. Coke, 
ibid.—If a church be void, and the patron does not prefent 
within fix months, the bifhop of the diocefe may collate his 
chaplain ; but thefe fix months fhall be computed according 
to 28 days of. the month; and not according to the ca- 
lendar. / ; 

Computation of Miles, after the Engiifh manner, allows 
5280 feet, or 1760 yards to each mile; and the fame fhall 
be reckoned, not by ftraight lines, as a bird or arrow may 
fly, but according to the neareft and moft ufual way. Cro. 
Eliz. 212. 

COMPUTO, a writ thus called from its effe&t, which is 
to compel a bailiff, chamberlain,-or receiver, to yield his 
accompts. It is founded on the ftatute of W. & M. 2. 
c. 12. 

The fame lies for executors of executors; and againft 
the guardian in focage, for wafte made in the minority“of 
the heir. 

Compuro vicecomitis habendo refpedu. See Resrectu. 

COMPZA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the territory of the Hirpini, towards the frontiers of Luca- 
nia. Hannibal, after the battle of Cannz, was invited into 
the country of the Hirpini by Statius, who promifed to fur- 
render to him the town of Compza. The modern name is 
Consa or Conza. See alfo Comrsa. 

COMRADE isa common appellation for a fellow-foldier 
in the fame regiment, troop, or company. 

COMSHE, in Geography. See Comcue. 
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COMTAT Vewatss:n, a country fituated in the fouth 
of France, formerly belonging to the pope, by whom it was 
ceded, together with its chief city ‘Avignon, to the French 
government, foon after the revolution of 1789. It now 
forms part of the department of Vauclufe. 

COMTE, Count. The titles of comte, of duc, of 
vicaire, of centenier, or thuagen before the time of Charies 
the Bald, were not hereditary in families. Thefe officers 
admipiltered the finances and juftice in the provinces: they 
were, at the fame time, magiftrates and military charaCters ; 
they convoked the baa and arricre-ban. They affembled 
and conducted the troops to the general rendezvous. And 
when they judged a caufe they had their fhields on. 

Come du Palais. See Mayorpome. 

COMUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Gallia 
Tranfpadana, fitvated towards the north, on the fouthera 
bank of the lake Larius. It was founded by the Gauls, 
became a Roman colony, and was enlarged by Scipio. 
Julius Caefar eftablifhed Greeks in it, and then called it the 
new Comum, but upon their depzrture it lof this epithet. 
It was a municipal town. Pliny founded in it f{chools and 
a public library. See Como. 

COMUS, in Mythology, the god of jollity or feftivity. 
There is great reafon to believe he was the Chamos of 
the Moabites; Baal-Phegor, Baal-Peor, Priapus, and Bac- 
chus. He is reprefented under the appearance of a young 
man, with an inflamed red countenance, his head inclined, 
and crowned with flowers; his air drowfy; leaning on a 
huntfman’s fpear in his left hand, and holding an inverted 
torchin his right. His ftatue was placed at the chamber 
doors of new married perfons; kis pedeftal crowned with 
flowers. 

CON, /tal. a propofition, placed before many mu- 
fical terms; as Con ario, with the bow, after a pirricato, 
which fee. Con fordini, with the fordini or mute. Con 
affetio, tenderly. Con furia, furioufly. Con difcrezione, dif- 
creetly, as to rapidity. Con violini, with viohms, &c. 

CONADIPSAS, in Ancient Geography, an ancient town 
of Scythia, on the other fide of Imaus. 

CONAFADOS, an epifcopal town of Arabia, under 
the metropolis of Boftra. 

CONAJOHARY, in Geography, a poft town of 
America, onthe fouth fide of Mohawk river, in the ftate of 
New York, 36 miles above Schenectady, and 318 from 
Philadelphia. 

CONAME, in Botany, the name given by Aublet to 2 
genus formed by him fora fhrub found in Cayenne, which 
has fince been confidered as a phyllanthes. He gives it the 
following charaéter. Male and female flowers on different 
plants. Calyx fix-cleft. Cor. none. Stam. numerous. 
Pift. Germ firiated ; ftyle bifid; ftigma villous. Peric. Cap- 
fule fix-celled. 

CONANA, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal town of 
Afia, in Pamphylia. 

CONANICUT, in Geography, an ifland near the corft 
of America, alittle to the ealt of Rhode ifland. N. lat. 41° 
25’. W.Jong..71° 20. 

CONANT, Joun, in Biography, was born at Yeaten- 
ton, Devon, in the year 1608. He was entered at Exeter 
college, Oxford, in 1626, where he acquired great reputa-, 
tion for his diligence and for his talents as an able difputant. 
As a claffical {cholar he was remarkable for the purity of 
his Latin ftyle, and for his intimate and extenfive acquatnt- 
ance with the Greek language. He was alfo well verfed in 
the feveral oriental tongues. In 1633, be was chofen ici- 
low of Exeter college, where his fame, as a tutor, pro- 
cured him pupils from many very refpectable families. “The 
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commencement of the civil wars obliged him to retire from 
the univerlity, and he officiated for fome time at the living 
of Lymington, where he was plundcred of his property, 
and im : As foon as he was liberated he went to 
London, and became domettic chaplain to lord Chandos. 
Wiouile he continted in his lordfhip’s houfe at Hanfield in 
Middlefex, he preached a gratuitous lefture at Uxbridge on 
a week day to numerous audiences. On the 7th of June 
1649, he was unanimoutly chofen reQor of Exeter college, 
without any folicitation on his own part. Shortly after 
this he was in danger of being driven out of all public em- 
ployment, by the parliament’s requiring his fubfcription to 


the “ engagement,” by which a promife was to be given 


to be true and faithful to the commonwealth of England, 
without ahovfe of lords. This he at firft declined; having 
however a fortnight given him to reconfider the matter, he 
fubmitted ; but under a declaration, fubfcribed at the fame 
time witb the “ engagement,” which rendered that inftrument 
almoft nugatory. He now entered upon his office as reCtor 
with increafed zeal, and difcharged the feveral duties iacum- 
bent upon him, with the utmoft diligence and fidelity. In 
December 1654, he was appointed divinity-profeffor of the 
univerfity of Oxford, and in three years afterwards he was 
railed to the dignity of vice-chancellor of that univerfity, 
which he retained till Auguft 5, 1660. While-he held this 
high office, he was very inftrumental in procuring Mr. 
Selden’s valuable colleGion of books for the public library ; 
he diftinguifhed himfelf by the correétion of abufes, and by 
the regulation of the public exercifes in fuch a manner, as 
proved highly beneficial to the interefts of folid learning. 
By fome of his biographers, Mr. Conant has been applauded 
for the fhare which he took in defeating a project for ere¢t- 
ing an univerfity in the county of Durham. _ Praife on this 
account to us feems very ill beftowed, becaufe the intended 
object was worthy of a great nation, whofe places of public 
in{truction cannot be regarded as fufficiently numerous, to 
fuperfede the neceflity of others in diftant parts of the 
kingdom. Upon the reftoration of Charles II. Dr. Co- 
rant, in his official capacity, came to London, attended by 
the pro&ors, and others, and being introduced to the king 
ke made a Latin fpeech on the occafion, and prefented his 
majefty with a book of verfes written by the members of the 
univerfity. He was appointed, in March 1661, a commif- 
fioner with others to review the book of common prayer, 
and he aflifted at the Savoy conferences. After this, upon 
the paffing of the a& of uniformity, he was deprived of his 
preferments, becaufe he refufed to conform. During eight 
years he lived in retirement, when, upon ferious deliberation 
on the nature and lawfulnefs of conformity, he refolved to 
comply, and fubmitted to a re-ordination by Reynolds, bi- 
Shop of Norwich, whofe daughter he had married nearly 
twenty years before. Preferments were now immediately 
offered to his choice ; and he accepted of the vicarage of 
All-Samts, Northampton, in which town he had fer feve- 
ral years refided, in the higheft eftimation of the moft re- 
fpetable inhabitants. In Sept. 1675, his church and the 
greater part of the parifh were deftroyed by fire; but his 
own houfe efcaped. In the fucceeding year the bifhop of 
Norwich offered him the archdeaconry, with this high coms 
pliment, “I do not expect thanks from you, but fhall be 
very thankful to you, if you will accept of it.” He con- 
ceded to this handfome requelt, and difcharged the office 
worthily, as long as his health would allow. In December 
1681, he was initalied a prebendary in the church of Wor- 
cefter, at the requeft of the earl of Radnor, who afked for 
it of the king, faying he came to beg preferment for a very 
delerving perfon, who never fought asy thing for himfelf. 


CrOiN 
He had long laboured under a weaknefs of fight, which 


terminated in total blindnefs in the year 1686. Tis heavy 
ity, and the weight and infirmities of old aze, he 


vith exemplary relignation to the divine will till his 


which happened March 12, 1693. He was interred 
in his own parifh church of All-Saints in Northampton, 
where 


2 .a handfome monument was erected to his memory. 
Dr. Conant was a man of folid and extenfive learning, but 
his great diffidence led him to conceal his acquirements. We 
have fix volumes of his fermons, of which one was dedicated 
by himfelf to the inhabitants of Nerthampton, the others 
were publified after his death, by Dr. John Williams, 
afterwards bifkop of Chicheiter, and Mr. Coates principal 
of Magdalen-hal!. Biog. Brit. 

CONARIUM, in Anatomy, a term which has been ap- 
plied to the pineal gland of the brain, in confequence of its 
conical figure. See Brain. 

CONATUS, endeavour, a term frequently ufed by phi- 
lofophical and mathematical writers; nearly equivalent to 
nifus. Conatus feems to be the fame, with refpeét to mo- 
tion, that a point is with refpeét to a line; at lealt the two 
have this in common, that as the point is inceptive of the 
line, or the term from which it commences; fo is the begin= 
ning of all motion called the conatus. Add, that asin ma- 
thematical demonftrations, the extenfion of the point is con- 
ceived as if it were nothing at all; fo, in the conatus of mo- 
tion, there is no regard to the time wherein, or the length 
which, it advances. See Laws of Nature. 

Hence, fome define conatus to be a quantity of motion 
not capable of being expreffed by any time or length. Ac- 
cordingly, all motion tends precifely the fame way wherein 
the moveable is acted on, or determined by the fame moving 
power. See Motion. 

CONAWANGO, in Geosraphy, a northern branch of 
Alleghany river, in Pennfyivania, which rifes from Cha- 
taughque lake. 

CONCA, Cay. Sepastiano, in Biography, an hiftorical 
painter of confiderable reputation in the 18th century. He 
was born at Gaeta in the year 1676, and became the difcipie 
of F. Solemene, the mo celebrated matter of the fchool of 
Naples at that period. At the age of forty, Conca efta- 
bhihed himfelf at Rome, and {pent five whole years in 
drawing from the fineft produGtions of ancient and modern 
art, in the vain hope of uniting to the graceful facility he 
had acquired from his mafter, a greater purity and corre&t- 
nefs of defign. But it was too late; bred a mannerift, he 
had infenfibly imbibed thofe maxims which were to decide 
his future chara€ter; and at Jength he had the good fenle 
to adopt the advice of the fculptor Le Gros, by purfuing 
the track which had originally been pointed out to him. 
He foon became an able machinift (fittore di macchina), in 
a ityle not very unlike that of Cortona. He united to faci= 
lity of invention, and rapidity of pencil, a gay and fafci- 
nating diltribution of colour; but his flefh has generally too 
green a hue in the fhadows. Amongit his large Bie: F at 
Rome, the “ Affumption,” at the church of St. Martino, 
and the ** Prophet Jonas,”? at St. Giovanni Laterano, are of 
the beft. Many of his other produétions are at Loretto, 
Ancona, and other towns of the ecclefiaftical ftate, befides 
an infinity of cabinet pictures difperfed throughout all parts 
of Europe. This artilt died in 1764. He had a brother, 
Giovanni Conca, who afiited him in the execution of many 
of his large works, and is faid to have been an excellent 
copyilt. Lanzi, Storia Pittorica. 

Conca, in Geography, atown of the ifland of Corfica, 
12 miles N. of Porto Vecchio.—A'fo, a market town in a 
{mall lake in the Campagna di Roma, in ae a a 
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fmall river of Italy, which has its fouree in the duchy 
of Urbino, and flows into the gulf of Venice. 

Concare. See CANCALE. - 

Concare Bay, in the channel, on the coat of the de- 
partment of Ille and Vilaine in France, is a fine bay, ia which 
the Englifh effeGted a landing in June 1758, and whence 
they proceeded to the port of St. Malo, where they burnt 
above 100 veffels of different fizes. 

CONCAMERATED, among Builders, an appellation 
given to fuch roofs as are arched in the vaults. 

CONCAMERATIO, was an arched room in our an- 
cient churches, between the eaft end of the church and 
the high altar; fo formed, that in proceffions they might 
furround it. 

CONCAN, or Cocxun, in Gengraphy, a tra of 
country on the weltern coatk of Hindooflan, fituated 
between Bombay and Goa, and feparated from the reft 
of the continent by aridge of high mountains called the 
Gauts. When the Moguls feized on Hindooftan, they 
found this coaft infefted with pirates, and fitted out 
a fleet to protect their veffels. The Mahrattas, finding 
their piracies interrupted, armed againft the Moguls, ra- 
vaged their poffeffions, and fitted out a fleet to proteét their 
pirates. Conagy Angria, who by his courage had ac- 
quired the fupreme command, was appointed governor of 
Severndroog, one of the beft fortreffes on the coalt, where 
he formed an independent ftate, and ina little time extended 
his dominions for the fpace of 40 leagues along the coatt, 
and fix leagues wide towards the mountains. His fucceffors 
aflumed the name of Angria, and made peace with the 
Mahrattas on paying an anoual tribute. ‘hey continued 
to make depredations on the coatt, and feize all veffels that 
paffed that way till the year 1756, when their fleet was de- 
ftroyed, and the ftrong fort of Gheriah, in which the chief 
refided, was taken by admiral Watfon and colonel Clive. 
‘The country now belongs to the Mahrattas. The principal 
towns are Choul, Fort Victoria, Dabul, Severndroog, Ghe- 
riah, Tamana, and Sunderdoo. 

CONCANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
towards the north-eaft of Lucus Alturum, and to the fouth 
of Salia, near the fea. Horace fays, that the inhabitants of 
this city took pleafure in drinking the blood of horfes: 
and although a chapge took place in the manners of the 
people in Spain under the dominion of the Romans, Silius 
Stalicns, who wrote under Trajan, gives an account of 
them fimilar to that of Horace. 

CONCANGIUM, a Roman ftation, under the govern- 
ment of the honourable the duke of Britain, not mentioned 
in the Itinerary, but recorded in the Notitia Imperii, and 
generally belicved to have been fituated at Watercrook, near 
Kendal, where are vifible remains of a Roman ttation, and 
where Roman antiquities have been found. 

CONCARNEAU, or Conquerneau, in Geography, a 
fmall, but neat fea-port town of France, in the department 
of Finiftere, and chief place of a canton in the diltrict of 
Quimper, 42 miles S. E. of Breft. The place contains 2.200, 
and the canton 6,320 inhabitants ; the territory includes 125 
kiliometres, and 4 communes. Its principal and almoit 
only trade, is in pilchards, of which the average annual 
fhipment is 600 barrels. The price of a barrel varies from 
150 to:300 livres.. N. lat. 47° 55’. E. long. 3° 45’. 

CONCATENATION, in Philofophy, a connexion of 
things, in manner of a chain. 

The concatenation of fecond caufes is an effect of Pro- 
vidence. See Cause. 

CONCAVE is applied to the inner furface of a hollow 
body ; particularly :f it be circular, 
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Concave is particularly underftood of mirrors and lenfes: 
concave lenfes are either concave on both fides, called con- 
cavo-concave; or concave on one fide, and plane on the 
other, called plana-concave; or concave on one fide, and 
convex onthe other, called concavo convex, or convexo-con- 
cave, as the one or the other furface is a portion of a lefs 
fphere. 

The property of all concave lenfes is, that the rays of 
light, in paffing through them, are deflected, or made to 
recede from one another; as in convex lenfes they are in- 
fle&ted towards each other; and that the more, as the con- 
cavity and convexity pertain to lefs circles. 

Hence, parallel rays, as thofe from the fun, by pafling 
through a concave lens, become diverging ; diverging rays 
are made to diverge the more, and converging rays are el- 
ther made to converge lefs, or become parallel, or go out 
diverging. ra 

Hence, objects viewed through concave lenfes appear di- 
minifhed ; and the more fo, as they are portions of lefs 
f{pheres; and this in oblique, as well asin dire rays. See 
Lens. 

Concave mirrors have the contrary efleé&t to lenfes: they 
refleét the rays which fall on them, fo as to make them ap- 
proach more to, or recede from, each other than before, 
according to the fituation of the object; and that the more 
as the concavity is greater, or the {pheres whereof they are 


-fegments, lefs. 


Hence, concave mirrors magnify objeéts prefented to 
them; and that in a greater proportion, as they are por- 
tions of greater [pheres. See Mrazaor. 

Hence, alfo, concave mirrors have the effet of burn- 
ing objects, when placed in their focus. See Burninc- 
GLASS. 

CONCAVITY. Anarch of a curve has its concavity 
turned one way, when the right lines that join any two of 
its points are all on the fame fide of the arch. 

Archimedes, intending to include fuch lines as have rec~ 
tilinear parts, in his definition, fays, a line has its concavi~ 
ty turned one way, when the right lines that join any two 
of its points are either all wpon one fide of it, or while fome 
fall upon the line itfelf, none fall upon the oppolite fide. 
Archim. de Sphzr. and Cyl. Def. 2. Mac Laurin’s Flux- 
ions, art. 180. 

When two lines, having their concavity turned the fame 
way, have the fame terms, and the one includes the other, 
or has its concavity towards it, the perimeter of that which 
includes, is greater than the perimeter of that which is in- 
cluded. Archim. ib. ax. 2. 

CONCEALERS, in Zaw, fuch as find out concealed 
lands, 7. e. lands kept privily from the king, by common 
perfons, having nothing to thew for their title, or eftate 
therein. 

They are thus called per antiphrafin, a concelando ; as mons 
is a movendo, &c. Lord Coke calis them turbidum hominum 
eCnUus. 

CONCEALMENT of la/flard’s death. See Basrarn. 

ConceaumeEnT of Trea/oi. See Misrrision. 

CONCELHO be Ancraens, in Geography, a town of 
Portugal, in the province of Tra-los-Montes, 8 miles 
W.N.W. of Mirandela. 

Conceruo de Faes, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Tra-los-Montes, 10 miles W.S.W. of Miran- 
dela. 

CONCELLANA, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Bafilicata; 5 miles S. of Acerenza. ; 

CONCENTEYNA, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Valencia; 25 miles N. of Alicant. 4 
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CONCENTRATION, in general, denotes the retiring, 


or withdrawing of a thing inwards, towards the centre, or 
middle. 

External cold is faid to concentrate the heat within bodies: 
after meals, the natural warmth retires, and as it were con- 
centrates to promote the digeftion. 

Concentration is alfo ufed by Dr. Grew for the high- 
eft degree of mixture, wiz. that wherein two or more atoms 
or particles touch, by a reception, and intrufion of the one 
within the other. See Mixtion. 

This he takes to be the cafe of all fixed bodies without 
tafte or fmell; their conftitution being fo firm, that till the 
particles be detached from each other by {ome extraordinary 
means, thev cannot affect thofe fenfes. 

Concentration, in Chemiftry, the a& of increafing 
the ftrength of fluids, which are rendered ftronger by ab- 
ftraGting a portion of the mere menftruem. This is gene- 
rally effeGted by evaporation, where the menflruum is driven 
off at a lower heat than is required to drive off the fub- 
{tance with which it is united. Thus, dilute fulphuric acid 
may be confidered as a mixture of the real acid with water, 
and by applying a certain heat, the water may be evapo- 
rized, leaving the acid behind in a fate of concentration. 
When concentrated: as much as pofflible, its fpecific gravity 
is about twice as great as that of water, but it can rarely 
be obtained denfer than 1,85. When concentrated to 2,000 
it contains a confiderable portion of water, as has been 
proved by combining it with barytes or potafh, in which 
cafe water remains behind, and does not enter into the 
combination. Again, vinegar confifts of an acid and water, 
and brandy of alcoho! and water, and in proportion as the 
acid and alcohol are freed from the water, they are faid to 
be more or lefs concentrated. ‘This may be performed, 
x. Either by fimple diftillation, in which cafe the acid or 
fpirit comes over firft, leaving the water behind ; or, 2. By 
expofing the vinegar or brandy to fevere frott, when the 
water will be frozen, and the acid or alcohol will be found 
in a ftate of concentration in the middle of the ice; the 
greater the cold, the higher the ftate of concentration; M. 
Lowitz has found, that the acid, however concentrated, 
congeals at—22°. Sulphuric acid, on the other hand, ex- 
pofed to a much lefs fevere cold, cryftallizes, and to effet 
this, it muft not be greatly concentrated. 3. Another 
mode of concentrating the acetic acid, is by diftilling 
acetate of copper, reduced to powder, in a retort ; at firft 
there comes aver a liquid nearly colourlefs, and almoft in- 
fipid, and afterwards a highly concentrated acid tinged 
with green; but being diftilled a fecond time in a moderate 
heat, it is colourlefs, tranfparent, exceedingly pungent and 
concentrated. 4. The mof perfeét method of obtaining 
this acid in a concentrated ftate, was difcovered by M. 
Lowitz of Peterfburg ; it is thus: diftil a mixture of three 
parts of acetate of potafh, and four parts of fulphuric acid, 
till the acetic acid has come over into the receiver. To fe- 
parate it from the fulpburic acid, with which it is flightly 
eontaminated, it mut be dift.lled over a portion of acetate of 
baryics. By yhe expcriments of Adet, Darracq, and others, 
cn concentrating the acetic and acetous acids, it is afcer- 
tained that they diffct only in concentration, each contain- 
inf precifely the fame proportion of oxygen. Concentrat- 
ed acetic acid is capable of an accefs of oxygen, and in 
that ftate it is called oxygenated acetic acid. Sulphuric 
and nitric acids, whether diluted or concentrated, are ftill 
the fame fulphuric and nitric acids; ‘but fulphuric, and fal- 
pburows, or nitric and nitrous acids, whatever be the ftate of 
concentration, have different properties, and are of courfe 
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{pecifically different acids. Elem.de Chymie. Thompfon’s 
Chemiftry, Gren’s Principles. 

Concentration, in Diffillery. Dr. Shaw, in his ** Effay 
on the Diftillery,”’ is for introducing a method of concentrat- 
ing the fermentable parts of vegetables from which their 
{pirits are to be drawn by diftillation; which, if it can be 
brought to be pradtifed in the large way, will prove of very 
great ufe to the Britifh diftillery, as it will greatly fhorten 
the d:itiller’s bufinefs; which, at prefent, including the 
brewing, fermenting, &c. is much too long. He propofes 
only to evaporate carefully the wort, or other tingtures or 
decogtions of vegetables made for the diftilling of their 
{pirits, to the coniiltence of treacle: in this torm they 
might be fold to the diftiller, who might keep them by him 
as long as he pleafed, and occafionally ufe them, by the 
eafy method of reducing them into wort, by mixing warm 
water with them. 

CONCENTRIC, in Geometry and Afronomy, fomething 
that has the fame common centre with another. 

The word is principally ufed in fpeaking of round bodies 
and figures, vz. circular, elliptical ones, &c. but may be 
likewife ufed for polygons, drawn parallel to each other, 
upon the fame centre. 

Concentric ftands oppofite to excentric. 

To find the area of the fpace included between the cir- 
cumferences of two concentric circles; fee ANNULUS. 

Nonius’s method of graduating inftruments, confifts in 
defcribing with the fame quadrant 45 concentric arches, di- 
viding the outermoft into go equal parts, the next into 89, 
&c. See Nonius. 

CONCENTRICITY of the Strata, in Natural Hiflory. 
The idea has very generally prevailed among geologiits and 
mineralogical writers, that the feveral layers of matter or 
ftrata, which compofe the furface of the earth we inhabit, 
were originally formed or depolited in uniform and level 
beds, or concentric to the centre or mafs of the earth. 
Among thefe Mr. Whitehurft, in his ‘‘ Enquiry into the 
Original State and Formation of the Earth,” ift edit. p. 
192, fays, the ftrata ‘* obtained an uniform concentrie 
arrangement, furrounding the centre of the earth, as fo many 
fhells may be fuppofed to furround an egg.”? And nearly 
fimilar have been the opinions of a large portion of writers 
on this fubjeé&t. Mr. Kirwan, “ Geological Effays,” p. 225 
fuppofes, that the cryftallization of ftrata from the chaotic 
or polygenous fluid, in fome cafes, began at the furface, as 
we fee happen to fome falts and to lime water under evapo 
ration, and that thus extenfive {trata might have been form- 
ed and funk to the bottom, moitly in an horizontal pofition, 
but often from accidental ruptures during their fall, in an 
oblique or nearly vertical pofition. Dr. 'Townfon, ‘ Philo- 
fophy of Mineralogy,” p. 68, fays, ‘ we muit rot fuppofe 
that the ftrata regularly furround the globe like the concen- 
tric circles of an onion ; they are rather like the fcales of a 
lily ; rather /guamofus than tunicatus. Though, in general, 
they are of great extent when rot broken and loit, they are 
known to have a natural termination”? In the ‘* Philofo- 
phical Tranfations,” No. 391, Mr. John Stracey gives a 
figure for explaining a fuppofition of his on this fubje@, 
viz. that the ftrata were originally formed while in a foft 
{tate as fo many wedges, each pointing to and terminating 
in the axis of the earth ; and that by the diurnal revolution 
of the earth from weft to eaft, thefe became bent into 
{pirals, each lapping round each other, for fome diftance, 
and then ending, in fucceffion. 

Whimiical as this laft idea muft have.appeared, when it 
was firft publifhed, now more than So years ago, we are 
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fomewhat furprized that it had not the effe& of occafioning 
fubfequent geological obfervers to notice, more particularly, 
the endings of the ftrata, and the remarkable prevalence of 
their dip towards the fouth-eaft, compared with thofe in 
any other direGtion ; efpecially when practical miners mutt 
have fo often mentioned the dip ‘towards the 10 o’clock 
fun,” as being the. moft common. Under the articles 
Coat, and Cotirery, the writer of this has endeavoured 
to fhew that the ftrata of the Britifh iflands end in fucceffion 
in proceeding from the fouth-eaftern part of England to- 
wards the north-welt; the general dip being towards the 
fouth-eaft or nearly fo, except in immenfely diflocated parts 
of the country, as the wealds of Suffex, Kent, and Surry, 
the peak of Derbyfhire and Staffordfhire, &c. of which 
fome further and curious particulars will be given under the 
articles Denupation, Exrevation, and Enpincs of 
Strata. From all which, it is expeGted that it will be made 
evidently to appear, that the {trata were not originally con- 
centric with the earth’s centre, but that the fame formed 
planes or zones, inclined eaftward in a fmall angle with 
the horizon, which were of amazing extent, and were per- 
fectly regular in their pofition, before they experienced the 
rude and almoft inconceivable violence, which broke and 
tore the earth in pieces, and left it in its prefent form. 

CONCEPTACULUM, in Botany, was originally ap- 
plied by Linnzus to that kind of feed-veffel which he after- 
wards termed folliculus, and which confifts of one valve 
enly, burfting longitudinally, as in the natural order of a/- 
clepiadee. Gaertner ufes the term conceptaculum in a general 
and lax fenfe for a feed-veflel, nor is it at prefent technically 
applied to any particular kind of fruit, 

CONCEPTION, in Geography, otherwife called Pencry 
acity of Chili, in South America, and capital of a jurif- 
diction’ or bifhopric, fuffragan of the archbifhop of Lima, 
and having a chapter, confilting of a bifhop, dean, arch- 
deacon, and two prebendaries. The ancient city ftood at 
the mouth of the river St. Pierre, E. of Talcaguana,on the 
S.W. fhore of a beautiful bay, and on a {mall declivity, hav- 
ing a little river running through it, in S. lat. 36° 43’ 15”, 
and in longitude from the meridian of Teneriff, according 
to Father Feuillée, 303° 18’ 30”. The houfes were built 
with mud or burnt bricks, and covered with tiles; the 
churches, and alfo the Francifcan, Auguftine, and Domi- 
nican convents, as wellas thofe belonging to the fathers of 
mercy, were {mall and mean, but the college of the Jefuits 
was conftruéted in a fuperior ftyle of architefture. This 
ity was firft founded by captain Pedro de Valdivia in the 
year 1550; but the powerful revolt of the Indians of Arauco 
and Tucapel, obliged its inhabitants to remove to Santiago. 
Pedro de Valdivia, its founder, was killed in this contett, 
and his fucceffor in the command fhared the fame fate. The 
inhabitants, however, petitioned the audience of Lima for 
leave to return to their original city ; they were again either 
flain or difpoffeffed by the Indians; but thofe that furvived 
were afterwards reftored to their former poffeflion, which they 
for fome time continued to enjoy with apparent fecurity. In 
1603 a more general confederacy was formed againft the 
city, by which it was almolt wholly deftroyed; but receiving 
frefh fuccours, it was again repaired. Subje&, however, 
to dreadful earthquakes, and confifting of buildings ill 
adapted for permanent duration ; it was totally deltroyed 
by an earthquake in 1751 and nothing but its ruins are 
now vifible on the {pot where it once ftood. After the de- 
flruGion of this town, which, during the earthquake, was 
fwallowed up rather by the fea than by the land, the inha- 
bitants difperfed and encamped in the environs. In 1763 

‘they feleéted another fpot, fituated about a quarter of a 
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league from the river Biobio, and three leagues from the 
ancient town of Conception, and the village of Talcaguana. 
On this fpot they ere&ted a new town, to which the bifhop- 
ric, the cathedral, and the religious houfes were transferred. 
The houfes confit only of one ftory, that they may be 
able more effe€tually to refit the fhock of earthquakes, 
which occur in thofe parts almoft evey year. This town oc- 
cupies a large extent of ground. ‘The inhabitants are 
about 10,000 ; and here is the refidence of the bifhop anda 
colonel of horfe, who is the military governor. ‘The 
bifhopric is nominally bounded on the north by that of San- 
tiago, the capital of Chili, where the governor-general re- 
fides, and on the eaft by the Cordilleras, and extending on 
the fouth as far as the ttraits of Magellan. But its true 
limit is the river Biobio, about a quarter of a league from 
the town. M. de la Peroufe fays of this part of Chili, that 
it is the moft fertile {pot in the world. Corn, he fays, pro- 
duces fixty-fold, and the vine is equally abundant; the 
fields are covered with innumerable flocks, which, without 
requiring any care, multiply beyond all calculation. 
The only care neceflary is to keep feparate the dif- 


ferent property of individuals; and oxen, horfes, 
mules, and fheep herd together in the fame paf- 
tures. A large ox is commonly worth eight dol- 


lars, a fheep 2 of a dollar; but there are no purchafers, fo 
that the inhabitants kill every year a great quantity of cat- 
tle, the fins and tallow of which are fent to Lima. They 
alfo cure fome provifions for the confumption of the fmall: 
coating veflels which navigate the fouth feas. The climate 
is remarkably healthy, and M. Péroufe found feveral in this: 
town that had completed coo years; but notwithftanding 
all thefe advantages, the colony is not thriving, which he 
attributes principally to the prohibitory regulations that 
extend through every part of Chili. This kingdom, he 
fays, of which the produé@tions, increafed to their maxt- 
mum, would fupply all Europe; whofe wool would be 
fufficient for the manufafture of France and England, 
and whofe herds, converted into falt provifion, would 
produce a vaft revenue; has no commerce. Four or five 
{mall veflels bring every year from Lima tobacco, fugar, 
and fome articles of European manufaCture, which the mi- 
ferable inhabitants receive after having been charged with 
heavy cuftoms at Cadiz, at Lima, and, laftly, at their arn- 
val at Chili ; in exchange for which they give their tallow, 
hides, fome deals, and their wheat, which, however, bears 
fo low a price, that the cultivator has no inducement to 
extend his tillage. Unfortunately, fays Peéroufe, for this 
country, it produces a fmall quantity of gold ; the annual 
amount of which in the diocefe of Conception is eftimated 
at about 200,000 piaftres. The adminiltration of juttice is 
very defeétive. ‘To thefe feveral circumftances it is owing 
that the land remains uncleared, that commerce is in a low 
ftate, that the houfes of the moft opulent inhabitants of 
La Conception are almoft deftitute of furniture, and that 
the only workmen in the townare foreigners. ‘The drefs of 
the women confills of a plaited petticoat, difcovering half 
the leg, formed of gold and filver ftuffs, which, being re- 
ferved for extraordinary occafions, is transferred, like jewels, 
from grand-mother to grand-daughter,’ flriped ftockings 
of red, blue, and white, and very fhort fhoes, but fuch or- 
naments are only within the reach of a few; the relt hav- 
ing f{carcely clothes to cover their nakednefs. The idle- 
nefs, together with the credulity and fuperftition of the 
inhabitants, has filled this kingdom with convents, both 
for men and women. The common people are a mongrel 
race, much addiéed to theft, and the women are very eafly 


of accefs, Neverthelefs, thofe of a fuperior clafs, or the 
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true Spaniards, are extremely polite, and hofpitable. The 
inhabitants, and even the women, excel in horfemanfhio 3 
they are very dextrous in managing the lance and noofe; 
and they rarely mifs their aim, though at full fpeed, with 
the noofe, which they throw 40 or 50 yards, and thus 
halter the objet of their diverfion or revenge. ‘The noofe 
is made of thongs of eow-hides, which they twit with oil, 
till it is rendered fupple and pliant, and fo {trong ,as to hold, 
it is faid, a wild bull which would break a halter of hemp 
of double thicknefs. De Ulloa’s, &c. Voyage to South 
America, yol. i, Peroufe’s Voyage round the World, 
vol. i. 

Conception, the bay of, is one of the moft commodious 
that can be found in any part of the world. The length 
from Terra-firma, N. and S. is nearly 34 leagues, and its 
breadth from E. to W. almoft 3 leagues, which 1s con- 
tracted by the ifland of Quiriquina, forming two entrances ; 
of thefe, that on the eaft fide is the fafelt, being two miles 
broad, and accordingly frequented by moft fhips. The 
weit entrance is between the ifland and Talcaguana point, 
and is near half a league in breadth. In the principal en- 
trance of this bay is 30 fathom water, which depth after- 
wards decreafes to 11 and ro, till within about a mile of the 
fhore, oppefite to the entrance. he weftern entrance, though 
the numerous rocks and breakers in it make it to appear very 
dangerous, -has a channel with water fufficient for the 
largelt fhip, the depth being at firft 50 fathom, and never 
lefs than eleven. Within the bay are three roads or har- 
bours, where fhips anchor ; for though the bottom be every 
where cl:ar, it is only in one of thefe three places that 
fhips can ride in fafety, being no where elfe fheltered from 
the wind. The firft, called Puerto Tome, lies eaft and 
welt, with the north point of Quiriquina, contiguous to 
the coaft of Terra-firma. The anchoring place is about 
half a league diftant from theland; in about 12 fathom wa- 
ter. But this road is ufed only when the thips come ia 
during the night; it being difficult to reach either of the 
other two before day-light, as feveral tacks muft be made 
for that purpofe. In this bay the principal port is that of 
Talcaguana. It is properly an elbow, and bears S.5.W. 
from the fouth point of Quiriquina. This is much the 
molt frequented, thips in general anchoring here, as it has 
not only better ground than any other part of the bay, but 
is moft fheltered from the north winds. Whereas at Cirillo 
Verde, a little green mountain, fituated near the eity, they 
lie expofed sot only to thefe winds, but alfo to the fouth 
winds; the land which fhould intercept them being low. 
Befides, the bottom is of a loofe mud, fo that the anchors 
in a hard gale of wind generally come home ; and confe- 
quently the fhips are in great danger of being {tranded on 
the coaft. From thefe inconveniences it may be concluded, 
that the only fhips which anchor here are fuch as happen to 
be in thefe parts in the midit of fummer, for which this 
road is moft convenient, as it is neareft to the city. Al- 
though the tide rifes in this bay fix feet three inches, the 
water is {mooth, and there is fcarcely any current. It is 
high water here at the full and change of the moon, at 45 
minutes paft one. The bay is open only to the north 
wiads, which never blow but in the winter, that is, from 
the end of May to OGober. Two rivers empty them- 
felves into this bay; one of which pafling through the city 
of Conception bears its name ; the other is called St. Pedro. 
The firft is the watering place for fhips anchoring at Ci- 
sillo Verde; whereas thofe at Talcaguana fupply themfelves 
from ttreams that flow from the adjacent’ eminences; they 
ealily take on board a fufficient quantity of wood, of 
which there is plenty, and alfo of all other neceflaries. 
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Ships, before they enter the bay of Conception, endea- 
vour to make the ifland of Santa Maria, and then coalt 
along it keeping at the fame time a good look out for a 
reef of rocks which ftretches out almoft three leagues from 
the north-welt point; thence they continue. thcir courfe, 
keeping at a little diflance from the main, there being no 
rocks befides thofe that are above the water. After wea- 
thering the rocks on the ifland of Santa Maria, they fteer 
dire&tly for Talcaguana point, at the dillance of about half 
a league; from which fea-ward is a rock called Quicbra- 
ollas, which fhould be carefully avoided, as it is furrounded 
After being abreaft of this rock, they fteer 
for the north point of Quiriqnina; off which lhe two 
rocks {warming with fea-woives; but as there is a fufficient 
depth of water all round them, there is no other danger in 
flanding near them befides that which is vifible. After 
pafling them, the courfe is continued as near as poffible to 
the ifland of Quiriquina, care being taken to avoid fome 
other rocks lying along the fhore. In making feveral tacks 
to get into Conception-bay, the ifland of Quiriquina mutt 
be avoided on the eaft and fouth fides, as there is a fhoai on 
the fouth extending to a confiderable diftance from the 
fhore. At a third part of the diftance between the road at 
Talcaguana, and the point of the fame name, is another 
fhoal, running about half a league towards the eait, in the 
middle of which is a ridge of rocks. To avoid this fhoal, 
it is beft at entering the bay with’a land wind, to fteer di- 
re€tly for the middle of a {pot of red earth on a mountain 
of middling height, fituated at the bottom of the bay, con- 
tinuing this courfe till the fhip has paffed the fhoal ; and 
thento fteer directly for the houfes at Taleaguana, till withia 
about halfa mile from the fhore, which is the ufual an- 
choring place in 5 or 6 fathom water. The fame care is alfo 
neceflary to avoid another reef of rocks, lying between the 
Morro and the coalt of Valcaguana. 

Concerrion, or Conception de los Pampas, a town of 
South America, in Paraguay, on the S. fide of the river 
Plata. S. lat. 36° 30’. W. long. 57° x1’. 

Conception, La, a fea-port town of America, in the 
province of Veragua, on the Spanifh main, with a harbour, 
formed by the river Veragua; go miles W. of Panama. N. 
lat. S° 52’. W.long. &1° 51’. 

ConceEprion, a river of America, on the ifthmus of Da- 
rien, which runs into the Spanifh main. N. lat. g° 4. W. 
long. 78° 15'. 

Conception Bay, a large bay on the eaft coaft of New- 
foundland ifland, whofe entrance is between Cape St. Fran- 
cis on the fouthward, and Flamborough head on the north- 
ward. Jt runs a great way into the land in a fouthern di- 
rection, having numerous bays on the W. fide, in which are 
two fettlements, Carboniere and Havre de Grace. Settle- 
ments were made here in 1610, by about 4o planters, under 
governor John Guy, to whom king James had granted a 
patent of incorporation, N. lat. 47° 40’. W. long. 52° 
40’. 

Concertion de Salava, or of Salaye, a {mall town of 
North America, in the province of Mechoacan, in Mexico. 
It was built by the Spaniards, as well as the ftations of St. 
Michael and St. Philip, to fecure the road from Mechoacan 
to the filver mines of Zacatea. N. lat. 10°. W. long. 83° 
5’. They have alfo given this name to feveral boroughs of 
America, to a fea-port of California, &c. &c. : 

Conception de la Vega; a town of Hayti, in what was 
formerly the Spanifh part of Hifpaniola, or St. Domingo. 
It gave the title of duke to the family of Columbus, the 
immortal difcoverer of America. 

Coxcertion, in Grammar. SeeSy iieEpsis. 

ConcErTions 
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Conception, in Logic and Metaphyfcs, the fimple appre- 
henfion or perception which we have of any thing, without 
proceeding to aflirm or deny any thing about it. 

The fchoolmen ufually make two kinds of conception ; 
the one formal, the other objeCtive. 

The firft is defined to be the immediate and aétual repre- 
fentation of any thing propofed to the mind: on which 
footing, it fhould be the fame thing to the underftanding, 
that a word or voice is to the ear ; whence fome alfo call it 
verbum mentis. 

The fecond is the thing itfelf reprefented by a formal 
conception. But others explode the notion of an objective 
conception, as being, in reality, no conception at all; ex- 
cepting where the mind contemplates its own atts, &c. 

Formal or proper conceptions, are fubdivided into uni- 
vocal, where feveral things are diflin@ly reprefented as un- 
der fome common ratio, or in the fame degree of perfection; 
analogous, where feveral things are reprefented as under 
fome proportional likenefs; and equivocal, where they are 
reprefented immediately as fuch, without regard to any 
common ratio or likenef:. 

Dr. Reid, in his * Inquiry into the Human Mind, on the 
Principles of Common Senfe,”’ and alfo in his «* Effays on 
the Intelleétual Powers of Man,” (Eff. iv.), fubftitutes 
the word conception inftead of the fimple apprehenfion of 
the fchools, and employs it in the fame extenfize fignifica- 
tion. He alfo ufes it, in common with fome other writers, as 
fynonymous with /maginativn, which fee. "To this purpofe, 
he fays, that ‘‘ conceiving, imagining, apprehending, under- 
ftanding, and having a notion of a thing, are common words 
to exprefs that operation of the under{tanding, which the 
logicians call ‘* Simple AppreHENSION 3” which is defined 
by them to be the bare conception of a thing “without 
any judgment or belief about it. However, although con- 
ception may be exercifed without any degree of belief, 
even the fmalleft belief cannot take place without concep- 
tion; for he who believes muft have fome conception of 
the obje& of his belief. Dr. Reid, without attempting a 
definition of this operation of the mind, explains fome of 
its properties, flates different theories concerning it, and 
points out fome miftakes of philofophers in their account 
of it. In every operation of the mind, fays this writer, 
and in every thing which we call thought, there muft be 
conception, Our fenfes cannot give us the belief of any 
object, nor can we remember or reafon, nor exert any of 
our a€tive powers, without this mental operation; but in 
bare conception, there can, he thinks, be neither truth nor 
falfehood, becaufe it neither affirms nor denies. In this re- 
{peét, conception differs from opinion; as an opinion, though 
ever fo wavering, or ever fo modeftly exprefled, mult be ei- 
ther true or falfe; whereas a bare conception, which ex- 
prefles no opinion or judgment, can be neither; to this pur- 
pofe, Mr. Locke obferves very juftly, if we fubltitute con- 
ceptions for ideas, that our ideas, being nothing but bare 
appearances, or perceptions, in our minds, cannot properly 
and fimply in themfelves be {aid to be true or falfe, no more 
than a fimple name of any thing can be faid to be true or 
falfe. Mr. Locke, following the example of Des Cartes, 
Gaffendi, and other Cartefians, has given the name of per- 
ception to the bare conception of things; and he has been 
followed in this refpeét by bifhop Berkeley, Mr. Hume, 
and many late philofophers, when they are difcufling the 
fubjeGt of ideas. ‘They have been probably led into this 
impropriety, fays Dr. Reid, by the common doétrine con- 
cerning ideas, which teaches us, that conception, perception 
by the fenfes, and memory, are only different ways of per- 
eciving ideas in our own minds; and if that doftrine be well 


founded, he thinks that it will be very difficult to find any 
{pecific diftinGion between conception and perception. He 
adds, there is reafon to diftruft any philofophical theory, 
when it leads men to corrupt language, and to confound, 
under one name, operations of the mind, which common 
fenfe and common language teach them to diftinguifh. This 
author further obferves, when he is tracing the analogies 
that fubfift between the operations of body and thofe of the 
mind in the plaftic arts, and particularly in painting, that 
nothing more readily gives the conception of a thing than 
the feeinz of an image of it; and hence, by a figure com- 
mon in language, conception is called an image of the thing 
conceived. Neverthele{s, the image in the mind is not the 
object of conception, nor is it any effect produced by con- 
ception as a caufe, but it is conception itfelf. In this mode 
of iluftrating conception, Dr. Reid differs from many other 
philofophers, who have generally maintained, that in con- 
ception there is a real image in the mind, which is its imme- 
diate object, and diftinét from the a& of conceiving it. This 
author proceeds to trace the analogy that fubfifts, not only 
between conceiving and painting in general, but between the 
different kinds of our conceptions, and the different works 
of the painter. As this artift makes fancy-pi€tures, or co- 
pies from the painting of others, or paints from the life, 
that is, from real objeéts of art or nature which he has feen, 
our conceptions, in Dr, Reid’s opinion, admit of a very 
fimilar divifion, Some conceptions may be called fancy- 
pictures, being commonly called creatures of fancy or of 
imagination, which are not the copies of any original that 
exift, but are originals themfelves. There are other con- 
ceptions, which may be called copies, becaufe they have no 
original or archetype, to which they refer, and with which 
they are believed to agree ; and we call them true or falfe 
conceptions, as they agree or difagree with the ftandard to 
which they are referred. Thefe are of two kinds, viz. fuch 
as are analogous to pictures taken from the life, orfuch a 
we have of individual things that really exift; and fuch as 
are analogous to the copies which the painter makes from 
pictures done before, which are the conceptions we have of 
what the ancients called univerfals, or of things which be- 
long or may belong to many individuals. Thefe univerfals 
are always exprefled by general words; and all the words 
of language, proper names excepted, are general words, or 
the figns of general conceptions, or of fome circumftances 
relating to them. Such general conceptions are formed for 
the purpofe of language and reafoning. 

Having thus ftated the three different kinds of our con- 
ceptions, and illuftrated them at large, our author proceeds 
to defcribe their different properties. Accordingly he ob- 
ferves, that our conception of things may be {trong and 
lively, or it may be famt and languid in all degrees. In 
this conneétion it is faid, that imagination, when it is dif- 
tinguifhed from conception, feems to fignify one fpecies of 
conception, viz. the conception of vifible objects. Again, 
our conceptions of things may be clear, diftin@, and flea- 
dy; or they may be obfcure, indiftin&t, and wavering. 
Moreover, when we barely conceive any object, the ingre« 
dients of that conception mutt either be things with which 
we were before acquainted by fome other original power of 
the mind, or they mutt be parts or attributes of fuch things 
Thus, a man cannot conceive colours, if he never faw, nor 
founds, if he never heard. Tf man has not a confcience, he 
could not conceive what is meant by moral obligation, or 
by right and wrong in condu@. Neverthelefs, we are un- 
confined with regard to the arrangement of the ingredients: 
of our conception ; and this lait property of the taculty of 
conception, and that which eflentially ditinguifhes it from 
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every other power of the mind, is this, that it is not 
ployed folely about things-which have exiftence. 

The powers of fenfation, of perception, of memory, and 
of confcicnf all employed folely about objeéts that 
; but conception is often emploved 
ther do, nor did, nor will exift. To 
nin this matter, we oug™t to diftinguith 
between that a@ or operation of the mind, which we call 
conceiving au object, and the objet which we conceive. 
eive any thing, there is a real a& or opera- 
sind; of this we are confcious, and can have 


em- 


about obje&s 
prevent impe 


of eonception with an enumeration of what he conceives to 
be the errors into which writers have fallen in their difeuffion 


of the operations of the mind. In all judgment and in all 
reafoning, he fays, conception is included. We can nei- 
ther judge of a propofition, nor reafon about it, unlefs we 
conceive or apprehend it; and therefore thofe are miitaken 
who fo diftinzuifh between conception, judgment, and rea- 
foning, as to imply, that a propofition, or even a {ylio- 
gilm, may not be fimply apprehended. Dr. Reid further 
obferves, that the divifion, commonly made by logicians, of 
fimple apprehenfion into fenfation, imagination, and pure in- 
tellection, feems to be, in feveral refpeéts, very improper. 
Senfation, and the perception of external objects by the 
fenfes, are, in his opinion, very different operations of the 
mind; and, though commonly. conjoined by nature, they 
ought to be diftinguifhed by philofophers. Neither fenfa- 
tion, nor the perception of external objeéts, is fimple ap- 
prehenfion; becaufe both, as he thinks, include judgment 
and belief, which are excluded from fimple appreheniton. 
Moreover, thofe who diftinguifh imagination from pure in- 
telleGtion, by referring to the imagination an image in the 
brain, and to pure intellection an image in the intelle&t, 
ground their diftin@tion upon an hypothefis; fince we have 
no evidence, as he apprehends, that there are images either 
in the brain, or in the intelle@. See ImMacination. Dr. 
Reid further obferves, that it is a miflake to reprefent 
fimple apprehenfion as the firft operation of the unde:ftand- 
ing, and judgment as a compolition or combination of fimple 
apprehenfions, which miftake probably has arifen trom fup- 
poling that fenfation and the perception of objects by the 
fenfes, are nothing but fimple apprehenfion. Although thefe 
are very probably the firft operations of the mind, they are 
not fimple apprehenfions. See Percerticn. Inftead of 
faying, that the more complex operations of the mind are 
formed by compounding fimple apprehenfions, we ought 
rather to fay, that fimple apprehenfions are obtained by ana- 
lyfing more complex operations. Ina this conneétion, Dr. 
Reid obferves, that a fimilar miftake pervades the whole of 
Mr. Locke’s Effay. It is this, that our fimpleft ideas or 
conceptions are got immediately by the fenfes, or by con- 
{cioufnefs; and the complex afterwards formed by com- 
pounding them. He netices alfo another miftake con- 
cerning conception, which is, that our conception of things 
is a teft of their poffibility; fo that, what we can diftinétly 
conceive, we may conclude to be poffible; and of what is 
impoffible, we can have no conception. This opinien has 
been held by philofophers for more than 100 years, without 
contradiétion or diffent, as Dr. Reid believes; and he con- 
fiders it as a neceflary confequence of the received do¢trine 
of ideas; fince it is evident, that there can be no diltin& 
smage, eitherin the mind, or any where elfe, of that which 


is impoffible. Our author has invefligated this opinion, and 
urged a variety of objections againft it. Whatever, he fays, 
is declared to be poflible or impoffible is expreffed by @ pro- 
pofition; and every propofition, of which you unde: ftand the 
meaning diftinétly, is poffible. Varther, every propofition, 
that is neceflanily true, ftands oppofed to a contradictory 
propofition that is impoffible; and he that conceives one, 
conceives both:-thus, a man who believes that two and 
three neceflarily make five, mutt believe it'to be impoffible 
that two and three fhould not make five. Again, mathe- 
maticians have, in many cafes, proved fome things to be 
poffible, and others to be impoflible; which, without de- 
monftration, would not have been believed; ‘yet I have 
never found,” fays Dr. Reid, ‘* that any mathematician 
has attempted to prove a thing to be poffible, becaufe it can 
be conceived, or impoffible, becaufe it cannot be conceived.” 
Moreover, mathematicians often require us to conceive 
things that are impoffible, in order to prove them to be fo; 
and this is the cafe in all their demonttrations, ‘fad ab- 
furdum.’? For other particulars conneéted with the fubject 
of this article, and a fuller view of Dr. Reid’s illuftration and 
reafoning, we muft refer to his Effays above cited. 

A late excellent writer, to whom thofe who wifh to un- 
derftand the philofophy of the human mind are under great 
obligation, though they may not admit all his principles and 
reafoning, -has particularly confidered the power of concep- 
tion. By conception profeffor Dugald Stewart (fee his 
“¢ Elements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind,” ch. iii.) 
means, that power of the mind which enables it to form a 
notion of an abfent object of perception, or of a fenfation 
which it has formerly felt. Although this is not exclufively 
the proper meaning of the word, yet he thinks that the 
facnity now defined deferves to be diftinguifhed by an appro- 
priated name. Conception is often confounded with other 
powers: memory recognizes the features of an abfent or de- 
ceafed friend, and every aét of this faculty includes an idea 
of the paft; whereas conception implies no idea of time 
whatever. Thus confidered, the word conception corres 
{ponds to what was called by the {choolmen /imple appre- 
henfion; with this difference only, that they included, under 
this name, our apprehenfion of general propotitions ; whereas 
the profeffor withes to limit the application of the word con- 
ception to our fenfations, and the objects of our perceptions. 
By thus reitricting the application of the term, more than 
Dr. Reid has done, our ideas become more diftinét; and for 
fuch a reftri@ion the authority of philofophers in an analo- 
gous cafe may be jultly pleaded. In ordinary language, 
we apply the fame word perception to the knowledge which 
we have by our fenfes of external objets, and to our know- 
ledge of {peculative truth; and yet an author would be juftly 
cenfured, who fhould treat of thefe two operations of the 
mind under the fame article of perception. ‘*’Thus,”? fays the 
profeffor, “there is as wide difference between the concep- 
tion of a truth, and the conception of an abfent object of 
fenfe, as between the perception of a tree, and the percep- 
tion of a mathematical thearem.”? For this reafon, he has 
confined conception to that faculty, whofe province it is to 
enable us to form a notion of our pait fenfations, or of the 
objects of fenfe which we have formerly perceived. The 
bufinefs of conception, thus defined, is to prefent us with 
an exaé tranfcript of what we have felt/or perceived. The 
firft remarkable fact which {trikes us with regard to concep- 
tion is, that we can conceive the objects of, our fenfes much 
more ealily than thofe of others. ‘Thus, we can conceive an 
abfent vilible obje& much more eafily than a particular 
found, a particular tafte, or a particular pain, which we 
have formerly felt. This peculiarity feems to arife from 
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this circumflance, that when we think of a found, or of a 
tafte, the object of our conception is one fingle detached 
fenfation; whereas every vifible obje& 1s complex, and the 
conception which we form of it asa whole, is aided by the 
affociation of ideas, which conneéts the different parts to- 
gether, and prefents them to the mind in their proper arrafige- 
ment; whil{t the various relations which thefe parts bear to 
one another in point of fituation equally contribute to 
ftrengthen the affociations. Tis power of conceiving vifible 
objeéts may be much improved by habit. Thefe obferva- 
tions, together with others adduced by our author, are ap- 
plicable to conception ‘as diftinguifhed from imagination, 
thougn the two powers are very nearly allied, and often fo 
biended, that it 1s difficult to-fay to which of the two fome 
particular operations ortne mind are to be referred. Among 
logicians, it is a common, and almoft an univerfal doctrine, 
that conception (or imagination, often ufed as fynonymous 
with it) is attended with no beli-f of the exiftence of its 
obdjea&. To this purpofe, Dr. Reid fays, “perception is 
attended with a belief of the prefent exiftence of its objet; 
memory with a belief of its paft exiftence; but imagination 
is attended with no belief at al!; and was therefore called 
by the {choolmen apprehenfio fimplex.” Profeffor Stewart 
controverts the truth of this principle, and alleges feveral 
circumtftances in jultification of his doubts concerning it. 
“Tf it were a fpecifical diftin€tion between perception and 
imagination, that the former is always attended with belief, 
and the latter with none; then,the more lively our imagina- 
tion were of any obje¢t, and the more completely that ob- 
jet occupied the attention, the lefs fhould we be apt to be- 
lieve its exiftence; for it is reafonable to think, that when 
any of our powers is employed feparately from the reft, and 
there is nothing to withdraw the attention from it, the laws 
which regulate its operation will be moit obviors to our 
obfervation, and will be moft completely difcriminated from 
thofe which are charaétenitical of the other powers of the 
mind. So very different however ts the fact, that it is 
matter of common: remark, that when the imagination is 
very lively, we are apt to afcribe to its objects a real exift- 
ence, as in the cafe of dreaming or madnefs; and we may 
add, in the cafe of thofe who, in fpite of their own general 
belief of the abfurdity of the vulgar ftorics of apparitions, 
dare not truft themfelves alone with their own imaginations 
in the dark. That imagination is in thefe inftances attended 
with belief, we have ail the evidence that the nature of the 
thing admits of; for we feel and a& in the fame manner as 
we fhould do, if we believed that the obj<cts of our attention 
were real; which is the only proof that Metaphyficians pro- 
duce, or can produce, of the belief which accompanies 
perception.” he author acknowledges, however, that in 
moftt cafes it is true that imagination is attended with no 
belief, if by belief we mean a permanent conviction which 
influences our conduct. But it the word be ufed in the 
ftri& logical fenfe, he inclines to think, that the exercife 
both of conception and imagination is always accomp2nied 
with a belief that their objeéts exift. Froma variety of ob- 
fervations, which we cannot ftate within the limits of this 
article, the ingenious profeffor infers, that when the concep- 
tions of the mind are rendered fteady and permanent, by 
being ftrongly affociated with any fenfible impreflion, they 
command our belief no lefs than our aétual perceptions; and, 
therefore, if it were poffible for us with our eyes fhut to keep 
up for a length of time the conception of any fenfible object, 
we fhould, as long as this effort continued, believe that the 
object was prefent to our fenfes; See Nominars, Reat- 
ysTsy and UniversAacs. 

tt teak in Phy/iology, denotes the changes which 
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take place in the internal organs of generation of the female 
fex, conneéted with the developement and growth of the em- 
bryo. See GenERATION. 

Concertion, in Animals, is faid to be occafioned by 
fomething emitted by the male, in the a& of coition, im- 
pregnating and vivifying the rudiments of an animaicule 
contained in the female. ‘1'o explain in what manuer this ts 
effected, and to thew 


& 


* How the. dim {peck of entity began 
T’ expand its recent form and fretch to man,” 


Garth, 


has been the obje& of anxious inquiry from the earliefl ages. 
But though much learning has been expended on the tub- 
jet, and feveral ingenious theories contrived, to explain the 
my {tery (fee GENERATION), yet very little of real knowledge 
has been obtained. 

In this place, without deciding whether the male fperm 
contains the animalcule, or only a fubtie aura, giviog life to 
fomething engendered in the female, it will be fufficient to 
obferve, that the firft effe@& of impregnation, or conception, 
will be found in cne of the ovaries, or female telticles, as 
they are called (fee Ovary), and not in the utefus, as was 
generally believed. 

That the ovaries are neceffary to conception, has been 
long known, as is evident by the practice of {paying (that is, 
taking out the ovaries of) fows and other animals, to prevent 
their breeding. The late Mr. John Hunter took one of 
the ovaries out of a fow (Obf. on the Animal Cicon. 4to.), 
and found fhe left off breeding two years fooner, and pro- 
duced fewer pigs at each litter, than another fow, kept with 
her, that was perfe&. The perfect fow continued breeding 
fix years, and produced 162 pigs; the haif-{payed fow con- 
tinued to be fruitful only four years, and brouzht only 76 
pigs: whence he concluded, that there is a certain hmited 
number of eggs in each of the female ovaries, and when they 
are exhaufted, the animal is no longer fit for conception. 

Anatomilts, in the courfe of their examination of the bo- 
dies of females, have found hair, teeth, aad other orzanifed 
parts in the ovaries; and ova, containing foetufes, have been 
found in the Fallopian tubes. (See Fariopian tudes, allo 
Foetus extra uterine.) 

On carefully examining into the contexture of the ovaria, 
they are found to confilt of clufters of veficles, ike bunches 
of grapes, which are fuppofed to be ova or eggs. 

When one of the velicles, or eggs, as they are called, be- 
come ripe, it enlarges, and puts on a yellowith hue, and it 
at this time it fhould be impregnated by the male {perm, 
it burfts the thin membrane that confines it to the ovarium, 
enters the fimbriated end of the Fallopian tube, and thence 
defcends into the uterus. 

The rent in the ovarium, through which the ovum had 
paffed, forms a cicatrice, which is called, from its colour, 
corpus luteum. (Sce Corvus /uteum.) On diffecting the 
ovaria, there are always found as many of thefe corpora 
lutea, as the woman, the fubject of the diflection, liad borne 
children. : 

While impregnation, cr conception, is taking place in the 
ovarium, and the fertilized ovum is defcending through the 
Fallopian tube, a procefs is going on in the uterus, to pre- 
pare it for its reception. The veffels of the uterus, which 
were before fo extremely minute, as not to be vifible, begin 
to be confpicuous ; the whole organ is enlarged, and a fecres 
tion of a mucus takes place, and lines its internal furface. 
This mucus foon puts on the appearance of a rough and 
fhaggy mémbrane, deftined to become the medium of con- 


neétion between the ovum asd the ucerus. ‘Lhe late Dr. 
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William Hunter cailed this membrane the decidua, becaufe 
itis caft off at the birth of the foetus. He was fuppofed 
to have firft difcovered it; but Needham, who pubiiihed his 
s+ Obfervations de formato Foetu,”? in 1667, gives a clear 
defcription of it and of its office, but acknowledges that his 
account is taken from. brutes; he never having had an 
opportunity of opening the body of a woman who had died 
undelivered. There are three membranes, he fays, lining 
the uterus of viviparous animals when pregnant ; ‘* extima 
prorfus fibrofa eff, nulla vena, aut arteria vifibili donata,” 
p- 176: it ferves as a fheati. he fays, to the other mem- 
branes. Though he gives no name to this membrane, yet, 
as he places it between the chorion and the uterus, it can be 
no other than the decidua. Mlarvey defcribes it alfo fill 
more diftinély. Before any veltige of the conception can 
be feen, -he fays, ‘‘ mucofa quedam filimeata tanquam ara- 
nearum tele, ab ultimo five fuperiore cornuum angulo du- 
cuntur; que fimul jun@a,»membranofam ac mucilaginofam 
tunicam, five manticam vacuam reférunt.?? Exercit. fexa- 
gefima nova. 

The ovum being received into the uterus, ina little time, 
pufhes out {mall fibres, or veffels, principally, perhaps, from 
that part by which it had been connected to its calyx in the 
ovarium, in a manner not diffimilar to that by which an acorn 
is joined to its cup, ora hazel nut to its outer green fhell, 
Thefe veflels, piercing the decidua, which affords a fupport 
to them, infinuate themfelves into the pores of the uterus, 
and abforb the moifture from it, for the fupport and increafe 
of the ovum, as the young fibrils, or. flender radicles of 
plants and trees, abforb their nourifhment from the earth. 
Although the uterus is intended by nature, and is thus pre- 
pared for the reception of the ovum, yet if it happens to be 
detained in the Fallopian tube, or to fall into the cavity of 
the abdomen, it there puts forth its radicles, and attaches 
itfelf to the part it happens to fall upon, or be in contact 
with, and the inclofed fectus is nourifhed and comes to ma- 
turity nearly in the fame manner, as ?f it had been received 
in its proper matrix. (See Forrus extra uterine, allo For- 
tus, Nouri/hment of, in Utero.) 

On examining the ovum, foon after its defcent into the 
uterus, it appears to contain a clear glutinous fluid, like the 


white of an egg; ina little time a concretion, like a {mall. 


maggot, is feen in the centre of the fluid, which is the pri- 
mordium of theembryo. Very minute blood-veffels are now 
vifible, branching upon a part of the chorion, hereafter to 
become placenta; the little galba, or maggot, being at- 
tached to it by flender threads, fcarce a line in length, the 
future funis umbilicalis. At one extremity of the concrete 
three veficles are feen, the rudiments of the eyes and brain; 
and beyond them, a crimfon moving point, the punétum 
faliens, or heart. Soon after, fine white filaments are per- 
ceived, varioufly circumvoluted, the inteftines. The reft of 
the vifcera are now faintly delineated; then the integuments 
covering and confining the vifcera; then the extremities, or 
limbs, begin to fprout, at firft fhort ftumps, without hands 
or feet, which at length emerging, complete the transforma- 
tion, ‘The whole feetus is faid to be completely formed, 
by the end of the fourth week from the time of conception. 
See Harvey, De Generat. Anim.: and his predeceffor, 
under whom he ftnudied at Padua, Fabricius. ab Aquapen- 
dente. For the further developement and growth of the 
foetus, fee Emaryo, and alfo Forrus. 

ConcerTion, Symptoms of, in Women. As foon as a 
woman hath conceived, a train of fymptoms commence, 
which announce fome confiderable alteration has taken place. 
«* Mulier ubi concipit,”” Hippocrates fays, “ ftatim inhor- 
refcit, et incalefcit, ac dentibus ftridet,. ct articulos reliqu- 
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umgue corpus, convullio prehendit, et uterum torpor.’® A: 
woman, as foon as fhe has conceived, fhivers, and then be- 
comes hot, her teeth chatter, and fhe fuffers a flight convul- 
five motion of her whole body. And in another place, 


« Pregnantem mulierem, fi aliter non cognofcas, ocnli 


traéti, et cayieres Aunt, et candidum oculorum albedizis 
raturam non habet, fed liyidius exiftit.”? Op. Om. cura 
Vand. Linden, t.ii. p.285- In pregnancy the eyes become 
hollow, the whites of them lofe their clearnefs, and become 
thick and muddy. If towards the end of the term of uterine 
getlation, he adds, the eyes become hollow, and the face and 


the whole body are affected with cedema, if the tips of the. 


- ears and of the nofe are white, and the lips livid, the child 
will be found to be difeafed or dead. Andreas Laurentius, 
who was phylfician to Henry IV. of France, recites the fole 
lowing circumitances, as indicative of a woman having con- 
ceived. ‘¢ Nos mutierem concepifle exiftimamus,”’ he fays, 
‘fi in feminum concurfu totum corpus leviter cohorruerit, 
aut titulatu quodam uterum contrahi perceperit; fi excep- 
tum cum voluptate femen non exciderit; fi uteri os inter- 
num exquifité conniveat; fi menftrua fubfiltat purgatio ; 
fi lenis doloris fenfus. circa umbilicum et hypogaitrium 
oberret ; fi mamme obdurefcant, \xtuberant, perdoleant; & 
veneris appetentia languefcat; fi ocyffime letatur, et fu- 
binde mzrore afliciatur ; denique fi in eduliis fafidium.” 
We know a woman to have conceived, if immediately after 
copulation fhe is atle€ted with fhivering ; if the femen, re- 
ceived with pleafure, is not fuffered to.efcape ; if the mouth 
of the womb is found to be completely clofed ; if a flight 


fenfe of pain is perceived about the navel; if fhe ceafes to- 


menftruate, and the breafts become large, hard, and painful ; 
if the appetite for venery abates; if fhe has frequent and 
fudden changes from mirth to fadnefs ; and, laltly, if the 
has a loathing to her ufual food, and a defire for things be- 
fore indifferent, or to which fhe had an averfion. Thefe ob- 
fervations are in general juft, and may ferve to fhew the ac- 
curacy with which the ancients noticed the minuteft cireum- 
ftances; but they are for the greater.part fuch as we 


can make little ufe of in praQlice ; as we fhould neither be. 
permitted to inquire whether a fuperior degree of pleafure, 


was felt at the moment of coition, or whether the femen was 
retained, or to examine whether the os uteri was completely 
clofed. Waving, therefore, thefe minutiz, it will be fuffi- 
cient to defcribe the moft ufual fymptoms attendant on con- 


ception and pregnancy, in the order they occur, and to make 


fome obfervations on each of them, with the view of fhewing 
the caufes from which they are derived, and the means by 
which they may be mitigated, or appeafed, when they are 


fo violent as to‘endanger abortion, or are likely to, occafion, 


any permanent evil to the conftitution. | 
The firft fymptom by which women judge themfelves to. 
have conceived, is an intermiffion ef the regular difcharge 
of the menfes. ‘This is fo general, that women who Rave 
been accuftomed to be regular, always date their conception 
from the time they firft mils their courfes, as they are popus 
larly called; and in this judgment, they are almoft con- 
. ftantly right, unlefs fever, or fome other caufe has inter- 
vened, to which the interruption of them may be attrie 
buted. 


Naufea and vomiting are alfo pretty conftant attendants. 


on pregnancy. Thefe are moft troublefome in the morning, 
and often commence before the .period for meftruation 
arrives. They have been fuppofed to beoccafioned by the 
fubfidence of the uterus into the pelvis, dragging part of 
_.the bowels with it. But as they come on before the uterus 


has obtained fufficient bulk to difturb the bowels by its. 


weight, they are with more propriesy afcribed to fympathy, 
hetween, 
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“between the flomach and the uterus, Naufea and vomit- 
‘ing, unlefs uncommonly violent, are rather to be efteemed 
falutary than dangerous, and it has been obferved, that wo- 
men, attacked with thefe fymptoms, are lefs liable to mif- 
carry, than thofe who are {ree from them. Blood has even 
been known to be thrown up from the ftomach, from the 
violence of the ftraining, without any fubfequent ill con- 
fequence. When, however, the vomiting is extremely violent, 
‘and obftinate, if there are alfo figns of plethora, or general 
fulnefs of the veffels, two or three {mall bleedings have often 
proved falutary. In the mean while the body fhould be kept 
open, by adminiftering gentle eccoprotics, which the cof- 
tive ftate of the bowels, incident alfo to pregnancy, makes 
particularly neceflary. ‘Infufion of fenna, with foluble tar- 
tar, or the bitter purging falt; lenitive ele€tuary, rhubarb, 
magnefia, or caftor oil, may be conveniently ufed, or emol- 
‘ent and opening glyfters, adminiftered advantageoufly for 
this purpofe. In the relaxed ftate of the bowels, to which 
fome delicate women are inclined, the confeGtio alkermes, 
or aromatica, given in weak cinnamon water, with three or 
four drops of the tincture of opium, twice or thrice a day, 
or from a quarter of a grain to a grain of opium may be 
given advantageoufly every night at bed time; where thefe 
have failed, the diarrhoea has been removed, by giving oc- 
cafionally, in addition to the above, fmall dofes of ipeca- 
cuanha; or, laftly, by change of air, all other methods 
having proved unfuccefsful. 

The difpofition to vomiting ufually ceafes between the 
fourth and fifth month, or foon after the woman has quick- 
ened, (fee Quickeninc). The uterus now rifing above 
the brim of the pelvis, and entering into the cavity of the 
abdomen, is lefs prefled upon by the neighbouring parts, 
and has more room for diftenfion; perhaps alfo having been 
long ufed to the irritation, occafioned by the increafe of 
the ovum, it is lefs fenfibly affe€ted by it. In fome confti- 
tutions, however, the fickne{s and vomiting continue to 
harafs the women through the whole courfe of pregnancy : 
yet even in thefe cafes, although the vomiting is fo incef- 
fant, that the whole of what is taken into the ftomach 
feems to. be ejeéted that way, yet fuch women have ordi- 
narily as favourable labours, produce as healthy children, 
and recover from child-birth as fpeedily and completely as 
thofe who pafs through their pregnancy with only the ufual 
ficknefs. 

Subfidence, or falling in of the abdomen, fo as to be 
lefs prominent than ufual, is confidered as another of the 
early fymptoms of pregnancy. 


Dans une ventre plat 
Un enfans ily a, 


as the old French proverb has it. This has been faid to be oc- 
cafioned by the defcent of the uterus into the pelvis, drawing 
with it a portion of the bowels, but with little propricty. 
The real caufe feems to be emptinefs of the bowels: Wo- 
men not only vomiting up the greater part of the food they 
take in, during the firlt five or fix weeks of their pregnan- 
cy, but being ufually during that time fo troubled with 
naufea, as to have little inclination to take fuftenance. 

The aureola, or circle round the nipple, which in virgins 
is of a beautiful pink colour, becomes darker, it is faid, 
after conception. Itis certain, the aureola is darker in wo- 
men who have had children, than in thofe who were never 
pregnant, and in fome women who have borne many child- 
ren, it becomes of a dark chocolate colour, but as that 
colour continues after child-birth, no indication can be 
taken thence, whether the woman is actually pregnant, un- 
Jefe perhaps with the fir child. 


Enlargement, hardnefs, and tendernefs of the breafts, 
with pains darting through them, ,and a difcharge of a thin 
palith milk, or whey, are commonly attendant on a preg~ 
nant ftate. This alteration in the ftate of the breafts ufu- 
ally takes place in the third or fourth month after concep- 
tion, fometimes earlier, and is indicative of the preparation 
making in them for the fecretion of milk, the future nou- 
rifhment for the child. If. from this plump and firm flate, 
the breafts, fubfide, and become loofe and flaccid, unlefs 
a violent diarrhcea may have fupervened to occafion it, the 
foetus may be expeéted to be weak, fickly, or dead. 

Cardialgia, or heart-burn, is a frequent and troublefome 
attendaut on pregnancy. (See Carpiaucia). This has ob- 
tained its name cardialgia, from its being fuppofed-to be an 
affection of the cardia, cr upper orifice of the ftomach. A 
fenfe of burning, or of intenfe heat, molefts the patient, 
which demands almeft incefiant drinking to appeafe it. As 
the uterus enlarges, it thrufts the inteftines higher, into the 
abdomen, hence the liver, and other vifcera, are difturbed 
and ftraightened, and thence probably a more plentiful fecre- 
tion of bile, which flowing into the ftomach, is thought 
to occafion this uneafy fenfation, whichis obferved to be more 
troublefome in a recumbent, than in an upright polture. 
Piils with foap and rhubarb, Columbo root, magnefia, and 
other teftaceous powders, are found to be the mott ufeiul 
medicines in this complaint. Milk and water, pyrmont and 
other chalybeate waters, bark and tonics are alfo ferviceable; 
but it fometimes refilts every medicine. and only, fubtides 
after the food is digefted, and the {tomach is nearly emptied. 
This points to the only preventive, abftinence. Women 
fubje& to this complaint fhould content themfelves with 
the lighteft diet, and that taken in {mall quantities. In 
the mean while, the rhubarb, foap, and Columbo, fhould be 
perfifted in to help digeftion, and to cleanfe and empty the 
bowels. 

Cramp, attacking the legs, thighs, or belly, is alfo a 
frequent attendant on the pregnant itate. This is probably 
occafioned by the prefiure of the head, or other part of the 
foetus on the iliac or neighbouring nerves, and confequently 
becomes more troublefome the farther the woman advan- 
ces in her pregnancy. An unnaturally irritable ftate of the 
nervous fyitem feems to be the pre-difpofing caufe of this 
complaint. Hence, perfons in the higher ranks of life, 
whofe conftitutions are debilitated by fitting up late at 
nights, by large companies, luxurious diet, &c. are molt 
frequently tormented by it. A more fimple dict, early 
hours, exercife in the open air, keeping the bowels empty, 
bark, and other bitter and tonic medicines, promife moit, 
both in preventing and curing this troublefome complaint. 

Of the fymptoms here enumerated, many are equivocal, 
as happening indifferently in the pregnant, or in the unim- 
pregnated fate; and none of them are fingly of fufficient 
validity, to enable us to form a decifive opinion from them ; 
but from the conjun@tion of feveral of them, a pretty cer-_ 
tain conjecture may be formed. If a woman agcuftomed 
to be regular, foon after marriage ceafes to be fo, and about 
the fame time is affeed with naufea and vomiting, there 
would be little hazard in pronouncing fuch a perfon to be 
pregnant. But where the fymptoms are equivocal, it is al- 
ways belt to defer giving a decifive opinion, until the com- 
mencement of the fixth month, when from the motion of 
the foetus, and the increafed bulk of the abdomen, we may 
be enabled to determine with certainty. 

About this time, a new train of fymptoms fucceeds, prin- 
cipally dependent on mechanical caufes. ‘The volume of the 
uterus, daily enlarging, preffles on, and flattens the urinary 
bladder, and diminifhes its capacity. Hence a more fre- 

Nn2 quent 
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quent neceffity for making water, The uterus, at the fame 
time, prefling on the rectum, occafions the alvine faces to 
be difcharzed with difficulty ; hence coflivenefs, and the re- 
turn of the blood by the iliac and hz morrhoidal veins be- 
ing prevented, by the fame caufe, the piles; hence, alfo, 
eedereatous f{wellings of the legs, thighs, and labia pu- 
dend:. 

The labia pudendi, confilling almoft entirely of cellular 
membranes, are fometimes fo enormoufly diftended as to pre- 
vent the perfon from walking, and t% occeafion confiderable 
pain. Scarifying the labia, or making two or three punc- 
tures with a lancet, the parts being afterwards fomented 
with warm water, femetimes facceeds in reducing thefe 
{wellings. Bleeding and moderate purges are alfo necef- 
fary. However formidable the appearance of the labia, 
when thus enlarged, may be, they offer no impediment to the 
labour, which is frequently, in thefe cafes, uncommmonly 
expeditious. In thefe leuco-phlegmatic habits, the fibres 
feem to have loft cheir tone or power of reiifting, and to 
give way to the flighteft impulfe, fo that the child is fre- 
quently expelled by the moft trifling effort. [he hemor- 
thoids, or piles, are not fotraGtable, but frequently elude 
every attempt to cure them, until after delivery, when they 
ufuaily foon fubfide. 

Varices, or enlargement of the veins of the legs and 
thighs, being dependent on the fame caufes, the preflure of 
the uterus, preventing the return of the blood from the 
lower extremities, can only be palliated, until after the 
birth of the-child, when they gradually vanifh. It will be 
right, while waiting for this event, to moderate the diilen- 
fion of the veins, and prevent their burfting, by keeping in 
arecumbent potture, and by wearing bandages around the 
parts. The piles may be relieved by taking a defert fpoon- 
ful of cream of tartar every day, and by anointing them 
with a preparation, confilting of galls of Aleppo reduced to 
an impalpable powder, and mixed to the confifence of an 
ointment with cold drawn linfeed oi!, or green tea, macerated 
in boiling water, may be applied asa poultice. 

An idea prevails among women, that it is neceflary they 
fhould take a greater quantity of nourifhment during the 
pregnant flate, than at other times, as they are then to furnifh 
fuftenance to an additional being ; and they frequently, at 
the exhortation of their friends, take ina greater quantity 
of food than they have any inclination for, leit they fhould 
deprive the child of its neceflary nourifhment. But as no 
more of the food they {wallow can be of ufe for that pur- 
pofe, than what 1s properly digefted, and as all the fymp- 
toms fhew the depreffed ftate of the ftomach, it is evident 
that by loading that organ unneceffarily, all the complaints 
incident to the pregnant flate will be aggravated and increaf- 
ed. The greater part of the bile being difcharged by vo- 
miting, during pregnancy, a fufficiency doesnot remain to 
complete the digettion of the food,to which it greatly contri- 
butes. Hence the chyle, admitted in too crude a ftate into 
the veffels, by its ftimulus, excites after every meal a kind 
of he&tic, by which the body is emaciated, the face is con- 
traGted, or fhrunk, and the eyes, as Hippocrates obferved, 
become funk or hollow. In this ftate, therefore, am in- 
creafed quantity of food, by increafing the labour of digef- 
tion, adds to the mifchief. A moderate dict, with a due 
quantity of vegetables, and of ripe fruit, with country air, 
when it can be obtained, are the beft remedies, and are to 
be recommended in every cafe during pregnancy. 

It has been obferved, that the ceflation of the menfes is 
one of the earlier figns of pregnancy ; but fome women 
continue to have a difcharge of blood from the pudenda, 
recurring at longer or fhorter intervals, for the firlt four, 


five, or fix months of their pregnancy; but the return of 
thefe difcharges 1s rarely regular, recurring at the ead of 
the fecond, third, or fourth week, and fometimes at the end 
of longer intervals. The quantity alfo varies, being fome- 
times more fparing, at others more profufe than the menfes- 
ufually are. hele difcharges happen whenever any portion 
of the placenta, or membranes, is detached from the uterus, 
and generally terminate in abortion, orthe premature birth of 
the foetus; orifthe woman carries her burthen to the end of 
the ninth month, the child is ufually weak, fickly, or dead 
born. poste pregnanti,” Hippocretes fays, in the place 
lait quoted, “ purgationes menfirve curfum feum teneants 
bene valere foetum eft impoffibile.’ A flender diet, with 
occafional {mall bleedings, and mild purges are the belt pre- 
ventives, in thefe cafes. 

Pica, or an irregular or depraved appetite, exc’ ting wo. 
men to long for, or intenfely defire, fome particular Kind of 
food, is fometimes an attendant on pregnancy.’ (See Prea.) 
Tois formerly, from an improper indulgence of the appe- 
tites and fancizs of pregnant women, was a very troubles 
fome, and fometimes a formidable affeGion ; as not only the 
health and life of thé mother, but the perfe@ion of the 
foetus, were fuppofed to depend on gratitying thefe longings. 
If a child happened to be born with fome mark or blemifk 
on its body, the memory of the female relatives or friends 
was racked, to recolle& fome defire of the woman that had 
been difappointed, to which the accident was attributed. 
Sometimes, however, thefe marks were fuppofed to have 
been occafioned by the fudden fight of fome obje&, which 
it was thought to refemble. e 

This idea of the power of the imagination of the mother, 
in marking or disfiguring the feetus, is fo ancient that we can 
fearce trace its ongin. We read in Genefis, that Jacob 
placed peeled rods before the ewes when in company with 
the rams, ‘ and it came to pafs, that when the ewes looked 
at the rods, that the lambs they yeaned, were party-colour- 
ed, and ftreaked.?? And Hefiod, the molt ancient of the 
Greek poets, fays, ‘* Ne quis rediens e funere, liberts 
operam det, ne imaginatio rei triftis, in proles tranfeat, 
eafque permntet.’” Let no one returning from a funeral, 
embrace his wife, left the melancholy he had contraéed, 
fhould make an impreflion on the feetus. Dr. Daniel 
Turner, who was an intire convert to the opinion, has made 
a large colleétion of itories of monftrous births, all occas 
fioned, he fays, by the difappointed longings of their 
mothers, or by their being frighted by the fight of fome 
hideous or mifhapen objects. See his ‘Ireatife, De Morbis 
cutaneis. lib. xii. Turaer’s book was anfwered by Dr. 
Blondee, in a matterly and fatisfactory manner. The opi- 
nion is now wearing away very faft, and bids fair in a little 
tie to be totally obliterated. Sce Imacination. 

When the appetite, during pregnancy, is inordinate or 
depraved, requiring improper food, it may be remedied by 
taking {mall dofes of ipecacuanha, of rhubarb and magne- 
fia, of Columbo, and other bitter and tonic medicines. 

Conception, immaculate, of the Holy Virgin, is a featt 
eftablifhed in honour of the Holy Virgin; particularly with 
regard to her having been conceived and born immaculate: 
i.e. without original fin ; held in the Romifh church on the 
Sth of December. 

The Latin church, fays Gibbon, (Hift. of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ix. p. 265.) has not 
difdained to borrow from the Koran the immaculate con- 
ception of the virgin-mother. It is darkly hinted in the 
Koran (c. 3. p. 39.) and more clearly explained by the 
tradition of the Sonnites. (Sale’s Note, and Maracci, tom, 
ii, p. 112.) Inthe 12th century, the immaculate concep- 
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tion was condemned by St. Bernard as a prefumptuous no- 
velty. However Allatius, in his Prolegomena on Damal- 
cenus, endeavours to prove this feal to have been celebrated 
by feveral churches in the Eaft, as early as the eighth cev- 
tury. It was firft eftablifhed about the year 1138, though 
it is not known, with any degree of certainty, by whofe 
authority it was introduced, nor in what place it was firft 
celebrated ; about 1140 certain churches in Trance began 
to obferve it ; but it had been obferved in England, in con- 
fequence of the zeal of archbifhop Anfelm, before this 
ertod, 

The church of Lyons in France was one of the firft 
that adopted this new feltiva!, but the canons of Lyons 
were feverely cenfured by St. Bernard for the innovation, 
and he vigoroufly oppofed the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin, becaufe it fuppofed her being honoured witha 
privilege which belonged to Chritt alone. Thus com- 
menced a controverfy, which occafioned two parties in the 
Chriftian church that contended with each other for feveral 
centuries. 

This has been a great fubje€t of controverfy between the 
Scotifts and Thomifts; the former maintaining, aud the 
‘latter impugning it. 

The Dominicans efpoufed the party of St. Thomas, and 
held out a long time in defence of the Virgin’s being con- 
ceived in original fin. When this controverly was renewed 
at Paris in 1384, by John de Montefono, a native of Ar- 
ragon, a Dominican friar and profeffor of divinity, who 
publicly afferted that all who believed the immaculate con- 
eeption were enemies of the true faith, the college of 
divines, and the whole univerlity of Paris, condemned this 
and fome other tenets of Montefonus. Upon this the Do- 
minicans, together with their champion Montefonus, ap- 
pealed from the fentence of the univerfity to pope Clement 
VII. at Avignon, (the name aflumed by cardinal Robert 
of Geneva, on his eleGtion during the pontificate of Urban 
VI.) and raifed an outcry, that St. Thomas himfelf was 
condemned by the judgment paffed upon their brother. 
But, before the pope could decide the affair, the accufed 
friar fled from the court of Avignon, went over to the 
party of Urban VI., who refided at Rome, and thus, dur- 
ing his abfence, was excommunicated. Whether or not 
the pope approved the fentence of the univerfity of Paris is 
not afcertained. "Che Dominicans, however, deny that he 
did, and affirm, that Montefonus was condemned merely on 
account of his flight; thongh there are many others who 
affert, that his opinion was alfo condemned. And as the 
Dominicans would not acknowledge the fentence of the 
univerfity to be valid, they were expelled in the year 
1389, and were not reftored to their ancient honours in that 
learned body till the year 1404. The council of Trent, 
feff. v. in the decree of original fin, declares it not to be 
the intention of the council to inciude the Virgin under it ; 
her conception it calls immaculate ; and appoimts the con- 
ftitutions of Sixtus IV. to be obferved with regard to it. 

This controverfy between the Dominicans and Francif- 
-cans was revived in the feventeenth century; and a feftival 
was appointed by Clement XI. in 1708, to be celebrated 
throughout the Romifh church: however, the Dominicans 
perfift in denying the obligation of this law, and in main- 
taining their ancient doGtrines, 

In the three Spanifh military orders of St. James of the 
Sword, Calatrava, and Alcantara, the knights take a vow, 
at their admiffion, to defend the immaculate conception. 
This refolution was firft taken in 1652, 

Peter d’Alva and Aftorga have publifhed forty-eight 
huge volumes in folio, on the myfteries of the conception, 
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Conception, Order of, in Germany, was inftituted in 
1618, by Charles de Gonzaguez of Cleves, duke of Niver. 
nois and Rheteblois. and was confirmed by pope Usban 
VIII. in 1624. The badge of this order was a golden 
crofs of eight points enamelled blue; in the centre a medal- 
lion rayonnated gold, thereon the image of the Virgin 
ftanding on a crefcent, holding in her arms our Savicur, 
and round her head 42 ftars all enamelled proper; the 
reverfe was enamelled as the front, and on the medallion 
St. Michael; the whole of the {tar environed with the 
cordon of St, Francis, tied at the bottom: this badge was 
worn round the neck pendent toa ficy blue ribbon. 

Conception, religious of the order of. See Tuee 
ATINES. 

CONCEPTUALISTS, in Logic and Metaphy/ics, a de- 
nomination given to a party of nommaiiits, who took a middle 
road between the two feéts of nominalifts and realilts, into 
which the fcholaftic philofophers were divided from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. "That nniverfality, which the 
realifts hold to be inthings themfelves, and the nominalifts ir 
name only, the conceptualifts hold to be neither in things 
nor in names only, but in our conceptions, whence they 
derived their appellation ; but being expofed to the batie- 
ties of both the oppofite parties, they made no great 
figure. It is not an eafy matter, fays profeflor Dugald 
Stewart (Elem. of the Philofophy of the Human Mind, 
p- 192), to afcertain precifily the meaning of the concep- 
tualiits on the point in queition, their language on the fub- 
ject being indif~lin& and inaccurate ; but the profeffor thinks 
that, upoa the whole, it amounted to the two following 
propofitions: firit, that we have no reafon to believe the 
exiltence of any eflences, or univerfal ideas, correfponding to 
general terms ; and, f{econdly, that the mind has the power 
of reafoning concerning genera, or clafles of individuals, 
without the mediation of language. In denying the ex- 
iltence of univerfals, the conceptualifts agreed with the 
nominalifts. ‘To what then, can we fuppofe, fays the 
profeflor, that they differed from them, but about the ne- 
ceflity of language, as an inltrument of thouzht, in car- 
rying on our general fpeculations ? Mr. Locke is referred 
by Dr. Reid (Effays on the InteileGtual Powers of Man, 
p. 478 ) to the clafs of conceptualifts. He does not main- 
tain, that there are things which are univerfal ; but that we 
have general or univerfal ideas which we form by abitraétion 5 
and this power of forming abitra@ and general ideas, he 
conceives, to be that which makes the chief diltin@ion in 
oint of underftanding between men and brutes. 

If Mr. Locke, fays profeffor Stewart (ubi fupra), had any 
decided opinion on the point in difpute, it did not differ 
materially from what is {tated in the general propofitions, 
which we have already cited. ‘The apparent inconfiltencies 
which occur in that part of his Eflay in which the quef- 
tion is difcuffed, have led fubfequent authors to reprefent 
his fentiments in different lights; but as thefe inconfiften- 
cies plainly fhew, that he was fatisfied neither with the 
fyftem of the realifts, nor with that of the nominalilts, 
they feem to demonttrate that he leaned to the intermediate 
hypothefis already mentioned, notwithftanding the inaccu- 
rate and paradoxical manner in which he has exprefled it. 
Dr. Reid’s opinion feems to the profeffor to coincide nearly 
with that of the conceptualifts; or, at lealt, to coincide 
with the two propofitions, which are fuppofed to contain 
a fummary of their doétrine. The abfurdity of the ancient 
opinion concerning univerfals, as maintained both by Plato 
and Ariftotle, he has expofed by the cleareft and molt deci- 
five arguments; and by his own very original and important 
Speculations concerning the ideal theory, he bas, in the 
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‘ingenious profeffor’s opinion, completely deftroyed that na- 
tural prejudice from which the whole fyftem of univerfal 
‘ideas gradually took rife. If, even in the cafe of indivi- 
duals, we have no reafon to believe the exiftence of any 
object of thought in the mind, diftinG from the mind itfelf, 
weare at once yelieved from all the difficulties in which phi- 
lofoshers have involved themfelves, by attempting to ex- 
plain, in confiftency with that ancient hypothefis, the pro- 
cefs of the mind in its general {peculations, On the other 
hand, it ts no lefs clear from Dr. Reid’s criticifms on Berke- 
ley and Hume, that his opinion does not coincide with that 
of the nominalifts; and that the power which the mind 
pofleffes of reafoning, concerning claffes of objeéts, ap- 
pears to him to imply fome faculty, of which no notice 
is taken in the fyftems of thefe philofophers. However, he 
has no where pofitively afferted, that language is not an 
-effential inftrument of thought in our general reafonings. 
-At the fame time, 2s he has not affirmed the contrary, and 
as he has declared himfelf diffatisfied with the doGrines of 
Berkeley and Hume, his readers are naturally led to con- 
clude, that this is his real opinion on the fubje&. His 
filence on this point is the more to be regretted, as it is the 
only point about which there can be any reafonable contro- 
verly among thofe who allow his refutation of the ideal hy- 
pothefis to be fatisfaétory. In confequence of that refuta- 
‘tion, the whole difpute between the realifts and the con- 
ceptualifts falls at once to the ground ; but the-difpute be- 
tween the conceptualifts and the nominalifts (which involve 
the great queftion concerning the ufe of figns in general 
{peculation) remains on the fame footing as before. See 
ConcePrion. 

CONCERT, an affembly of muficians, or a band of 
mufical performers aflembled for the entertainment of mu- 
fical hearers. 

Concert Spirituel, Fr. A concert of facred mufic, ori- 
ginally eftablifhed at Paris in 1725, by permiffion of the 
manager of the opera; which permiffion was purchafed by 
the brother of the:celebrated Philidor, to perform concerts 
in Lent, on the days the theatres were clofed, at the price 
of 1co> livres a year, for three years, on condition that no 
French mufic or feleGlicns from the opera fhould be per- 
formed at thefe concerts. This firft gave birth to the ufe 
of foreign mufic and foreign muficians in France. The li- 
cence was renewed from time to time, but always at an 
advanced price, till it amounted, in 1749, to gooo livres 
a-year. In 1734, the two celebrated Bezzozi’s, from Turin, 
performed at the concert fpirituel, one on the hautbois and 
the other on the baffoon, with more applaufe than any fo- 
reign miuficians had ever before received in France. The 
eclebrated Mondonville had the dire@ion of this concert for 
deveral years, and compofed exprefsly for its ufe motets for 
a fingle voice, accompanied by a rapid and difficult harpfi- 
chord leffon. It was at the concert {pirituel, which, like our 
oratorios, takes place when no dramatic performances are 
allowed, that Giornovichi, La Motte, Viotti, the Agojari, 
Madame Mara, the Todi, Savoi, and David, were firft heard 
in France; and afforded the inhabitants of Paris an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the mufic and performance of foreign 
muficians with their own. 

In 1749, during Lent, Geminiani had a concert of facred 
mutic at Drury-lane theatre, the vocal pieces were all Italian 
to Latin words. Geminiani himfelf led the band on this 
occafion, and played one of his own folos. This perform- 
ance, in imitation of the French, was called Concerto 
SPIRIT UALE. 

£n Jtaly and Spain, academia, Ital. implies a concert. In 
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France, Academie Royale de Mufique, was the title given at 
Paris to the eftablifament of the opera under Lulli by Louis 
XIV. in 1672, which it retained till the revolution. Rouf- 
feau, the fcourge of French mufic and French muficians, 
traduced both fo much in his famous letter on French mufic, 
that he was burnt in effizy at the Opera-houfe door. And 
in the article Acapemie Royale de Mufique, in the Ency- 
clopedie, and Did. de Mufique, he has given great offence 
by a pun; when after barely mentioning this academy, he 
only adds—* I fhall fay nothing further concerning this 
celebrated eftablifhment, except that of all the academies in 
the world, this is that which has made the moft noif2,”? (le 
plus de bruit). 

Concerr-Pitch. This term,among muficians, implies that 
particular elevation of tone, as to gravity or acutenefs, which “ 
ought to obtain between diffcrent mufical inftruments intended 
to be ufed in concert, which, when thus adjufted, are faid 
to be tuned, orin tune. In concerts entirely vocal, or thofe 
wherein adjuftable or perfe€t inftraments only are ufed, as 
violins, violincellos, &c., any precife pitch being fixed for 
the notes is immaterial, fo that all the inftruments derive 
their notes from fome one found, within moderate limits of 
the pitch in general ufe, and for which the inftruments were 
by their dimentions caléblated ; fingers therefore ufually de- 
rive their pitch from a fimple wind inftrument called a 
Pircu-prre (fee that article), becaufe the fame admits of 
taking their key-note a little higher or a little lower than 
the note marked on the ftopper of the pipe, according to 
circumflances, and the nature of the piece of mufic to be 
performed, Violin performers, when no keyed-inilruments 
are prefent, ufually derive their pitch from a fimple feel 
fork, tuned to the note A, called a Tuninc-rorx (fee that 
article.) : 

Inftruments, which either from their large and compli- 
cated confruétion, as organs, piano-fortes, &c., or the fixed 
nature of their notes, as bafloons, oboes, flutes, &c., can- 
not admit of the occafional variation in the pitch of all their 
notes which we have mentioned above, are regulated by the 
makers and tuners of them, to what is called by fome the 
concert-pitch, and by others the opera-pitch; though others 
maintain that the latter, or that ufed by the Italian opera 
band, is higher than the ufual concert-pitch of the country, 
It were much to be wifhed, that one invariable pitch were 
adopted and ufed, but this cannot be hoped for, until the 
fame is accurately expreffed by the number of pulfes or. 
vibrations excited in the air in a given time by the given 
note; and the number of thefe vibrations is effential to be 
known, befere the theory of eats, as laid down by Dr. 
Robert Smith in his ‘* Harmonics,” the only general and 
accurate method of tuning inftruments to a required tempe= 
rament, can be applied. We fhall therefore firft explain the 
different methods which have been inyented for afcertaining 
the exact number of vibrations made by any given muiical 
found, and confequently of fixing its pitch, and then relate 
fuch experiments as have fallen within our knowledge for 
determining what is the prefent concert-pitch in this 
country. 

The problem being of confiderable importance, we fhall ” 
enumerate eight different methods of folving it; in order 
that experiments may be varied in different ways, both for 
obtaining greater accuracy, and that the coincidence of their 
refults may infpire confidence in the minds of fuch as have 
not fufficient mathematical knowledge or patience to go 
through the inveftigations, on which the theory of the vi- 
brations of a mufical ftring, and the deats of an imperfc& 
eonfonance are founded: and fince the note Sele ae 
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key-note, in ftating the notes of the oGtave, whether diatonic 
or temperec, we fhall adopt each of the formulas, to the 
finding of the pulfes made by this note in ten fecon’s of 
time, to be determined by a ftop-watch, a fecond pendulum 
clock, or a fimple pendulum, ufed for the exprefs purpofe 
of determining periods of 10” each. (See Penputum.) 

The’ fr? method was fugeefted by Pere Merfenne. It 
confilts in a wire.or catgut ftrinsr,-of about 15 to 17 feet in 
length, over two fixed bridges at its extremities ; and after 
this, dividing the diftance between the bridges accurately 
into eight equal parts; then fixing another bridge at one of 
thofe divifions from the end; taking care that the new 
bridge, which fhould have a tolerably fharp edge,or top, 
does not ‘ftrain the ftring, or force it out of its ftraight line. 
The tuning-fork, pipe, or ftring C, upon the inftrument 
whofe pitch is to be determined, is now to be compared 
with the found of the th part of the ftring; and if its 
double oétave below nearly agrees therewith, the tenfion of 
the whole ftring is to be altered, as in tuning a ftringed 
inftrument, either tightening or flackening it, until the gth 
part is in exaét unifon with the double oftave below the 
note C, without any beats or undulations: if the found of 
the sth of the {tring fhould be found on trial to give a clear 
mufical note, and yet differ very materially from the double 
otave below C, it may be neceffary to aflume a greater or 
leffer length between the extreme bridges, and to determine 
anew the place of the bridge for the jth part thereof: and 
after the ¢th part has been nicely adjufted to the double 
oétave below the note C, as above, it will be proper again 
to compare the meafure of the jth part of the ftring with 
its whole length, to fee that the points of bearing on the 
bridges are accurately adjufted to thefe proportions. Now 
remove carefully the middle bridge, and caufe the whole 
ftring to vibrate, which it will be found to do fo flowly, as 
not to caufe an audible found, [if any found is heard, it will 
be one of the Harmonics of that note, fee that article, 
and Trumpet], but fo that its number of vibrations in 
to” can be feen and counted, efpecially if a quill be held 
fo near to the middle part of the ftring, that it may totéch 
it at each extremity of its vibration; 32 times the number 
of thefe vibrations will give the number of pulfes or com- 
re vibrations made by C in 10”, and may be called its 

itch. 

The /econd method is that which Dr. Robifon ufed, 
wherein a machine, confifting of a combination of wheel- 
work, could be fo regulated by the motion of a fly, that 
any given number of the teeth of a wheel fhould pafs and 
ftrike a quill projeéting againft them, during the {pace of 
10”. In ufing fuch a machine as this, the velocity of the 
laft wheel fhould be fo regulated, that the found produced 
by the fnaps of the quill againit the teeth, fhould be in 
exaét unifon with the note C; when the known number of 
teeth which ftrike the quill in the given time, will deter- 
mine the pitch, 

The ¢hird method is by the fame learned and ingenious 
gentleman, who contriyed an apparatus, regulated in the 
manner !ait defcribed, which opened and fhut the paflage to 
an even current of air, produced by a pair of bellows, fuch 
as.are ufed in organs, any required number of times in 105 


this fingular apparatus was found to give a clear mvfical 
found, which regulated to an unifon with C, gave the exact 
pitch thereof, by the number of alternate openings and 
fhuttings of the cock in 10”. ; 

The fourth method is founded on the following propofi- 
tion, by the author laft-mentioned, wx. ‘ An open organ 
pipe, when founding its fundamental note, unduletes with 
one node in its middle, and its undulations are analogous, in 
re{peét of their mechani{m, with the vibrations of a wire of 
the fame length, and the fame weight, with the column of 
air in the’pipe, and ftvetched by a weight equal to that of a 
column of the fame air, reaching to the top of a homoge- 
néous atmofphere, or equal to the weight of a column of 
mercury, as high as that in the barometer.”? (Sce Pires, 
Theory of the Sound of, Trumpzt, &c.) Whence this 
fimple praétical rule, when the barometer ftands at about 
go inches, and the thermometer at about 55°, viz. divide 
the number 226620 by tne length in inches and tenths, of 
an open cylindrical pipe which founds C, and the quotient 
will be the number of pulfes or complete vibrations made 
thereby in 10”. F 

The fifth method confilts in fufpendiug a known weight. 
(equal to W grains) at one end of a wire, fuch as 1s ufed for 
the loweft notes of a piano-forte, the other end of which is 
lapped round a thumb-peg, fuch as is ufed for tuning a violin, 
{crewed tightly into the wainfcot, near to an inftrument 
whofe pitch is to be determined ; then by turning the peg, 
lengthen or fhorten the vibrating part of the wire, until 
when ftruck it founds exaétly a double oétave below C ; 
meafure exa€tly the length of the vibrating part of the ftring, 
between its conta with the peg and the loop which ful- 
tains the weight ; call this L, inches. After this, cut off 
exa@tly L inches of this fame wire and weigh it, call its 
weight W grains; then will the number of complete vibra- 
tions or pulles made by C in 10” be found by the following 
154463 x W 

Lx W 

» The fixth method is by Dr. Robifon, and is as follows. 
Let a violin-guitar, or any fuch inftrument, be fixed up 
againft a wall with the finger-board downwards, and in fuch 
a manner that a violin-ftring, ftrained by a weight, may prefs 
on the bridge, but hang free of the lower end of the finger- 
board. Lit another ftring be ftrained by one of the tuning- 
pins, till it be in exaCt unifon with C, then hang weights on 
the other ftring, till. upon drawing the bow acrofs both 
ftrings at a {mall diftance below the bridge, they are found 
to be perfe&t unifons, taking care that the preflure of the 
bow on the ftrings is fo moderate, as not to affe& the tenfion 
of the ftring firft tuned. ‘Then, having noted carefully the 
weight appended to the firft ftring, add one-fortieth part 
thereof to the fame. Now draw the bow carefully again 
acrofs the ftrings as before, and an audible deating will be 
heard between the founds of the two ftrings; count the 
number of thefe beats during 10”, and So times this will be 
the number of complete vibrations, or pulfes, made by S 
in 10”, 

The /eventh method, as well as the beft, depends on tun- 
ing a major comma; for which feveral rules are given under 
the article Comma. From the oétave below C tune upwards 
three fucceflive perfe& jifi/s upon a fingle ftop of an organ, 
CG, GD, and DA; and thence tune downwards the per- 
feét major /ixth, AC ; which laft C will be a major comma 
above the firlt C, and will beat confiderably when founded 
therewith ; count thefe beats during 10”, and $1 times this 
will be the number of complete vibrations, or pulfes of C 
in 10”. See Dr. Smith’s Harmonics, p. 195. 

The eighth method (Harmonics, p. 197-) confilts in tuning 
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a major fixth, C A, above C, not perfeG, but fuch that it 
may beat fharp B times in 10”; from thence tune down- 
wards three fucccflive perfect fifiis, AD, DG, and GC; 
which laft note will be an imperfe& octave below C, the 
beats of which oftave are to be counted during 10”, carefully 
Gillinguifhing whether it beats {harp or flat, and calling the 
number, if fharp, S, andif flat, F; then wili$1S + 16B, 
or 165 — 8rF, according as the cafe may be, exprefs the 
number of complete vibrations, or pulfes of C in 10". 


It is not in our power to give fo fatisfa€tory an accovut 
ef what is the prefent concert or opera-pitch in this coun- 
try, 2s we could have wifhed; but we hope that experi- 
ments will hereafter be multiplied, for fixing it very exaéily 
(at a mean fiate of the barometer and thermometer), and 
after fuch determination, that the exaét number of pulfes 
or complete vibrations from one extreme of the vibrations 
of a firing uutil its return to the fame poiat, will be re- 
forted to by inftrument-makers and tuners, for regulating 
the pitch of their forks, pipes, and inftruments. 

The vibrations, mentioned in M. Euler’s experiment, 
(after our fifth method, under our article Cuorps) were 
femi-vibrations, or thofe made, while a point in a mufical 
ftring, went from and returned to the axis, or line of reft, 
between the two points of fufpenfion, and not complete vibra- 
tions, or thofe made while the {tring went from and returned 
to the place of its greateft deviation from the axis: therefore 
Q2 
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Dr. Robert Smith (Harmonics, p. 220 and 271), calcu- 
lated about the middie of the laft century, that the tenor 
clef C note, upon the organ in Trinity college, Cambridge, 
made 2324 complete vibrations in 1”, or 2322 in 10”, which, 
he fays, was above half a mean-tone lower than the London 
opera pitch at that time, and which therefore probably gave 
about 2460 or 2470 pulfes in 10”. The above experiment 
of Dr. Smith’s was made, after Trinity college organ had 
been deprefled a whole tone in its pitch, by making the 
keys each to act on two pipes lower in the f{eale than they 
originally did, by which it was reduced ( Harmonics, p- 208, 
and 218) to the Roman pitch, or that to which the pitch- 
pipes, made about the year 1720, were generaliy tuned. 
Dr. Thomas Young, in his Jeétures at the Royal Inftitu- 
tion (Syllabus, p. 95), ftates our C to make 256 vibra- 
tions in 1”, apparently only, for the purpofe of agreeing 
with an imaginary C eight o€taves below, which is to make 
but 1 wibration in 1", but which imaginary C, according to 
the recent determinations of concert-pitch, which we are about 
to mention, ought to make but the 4 part of a vibration 
in 1”, the &th otave above which will be moved at the rate 
of 240c pulfes in 10 feconds, 


The late Dr. Robifon applied our fecond, third, and fixth 
methods, for determining the complete vibrations made by 
C, and ftates them al! to agree extremely near with 240 in 
1”, or 2400 in 10%. Many other experiments are upon re- 
cord, but generally fome other note than C was feleéted for 
the experiment, the exact interval between which and C we 
are ignorant of, owing to the temperament of the inftrument; 
this is the cafe with Dr. Smith’s determinations (by the fifth 
and others of the methods above, Harmonics, p- 192, &c.) 
of the vibrations made by D /a-/¢/ re, upon the organ above- 
mentioned, 
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We were lately prefent at an experiment by Mr. John 
Ifaac Hawkins, at his houfe in Great Titchfeld-ftreet, 
where he manufactures the finger keyed viels end double- 
baffcs, mentioned ander our article Cravior, (fee Fincer- 
KEYED VioL) according to sur firft method above: two 
pieces of hard wood, about an inch thick, were fcrewed 
down to the floor in his room, at about 22 feet afunder, and 
were pierced for the two ftring-pegs of a harpfichord wire ;* 


“ feveral thin pieces of wood with a fharp edge at top, and 


rifing a very {mall height more above the floor, than the 
fixed pieces of wood, were provided as moveable bridges. A 
brafs wire, called No. 15, by the piano-forte makers, and 
the largeft fize which they ule in grand piano-fortes, which 
was found to be .c33 inch diameter, was lapped round? the 
pins, and ftretched by turning one of them, Troma point 
marked 0 on the floor, 8 or 1o inches from one of the fixed 
pieces of wood, the feveral diltances 74 inches, 15, 30, 60,5 
120, and 240 inches were carefully meafured and marked 
under the ftring.; a bridge was then placed under the firing, 
at the point o; another at 74, aud another at 240 mches, 
and one of the tuning pegs was turned until the {hort por- 
tion of the ftring, © to 74, was in perfe& unifon with Mr. 
H’s [mail, or mouth tuning-fork, C ; [which is a very cons 
fiderable improyement upon the large tumng forks which res 
quire to be truck upona table, fee Tuninc-Forx] the 
bridge at 74 inches was then fucceffively moved to 15 and 
30 inches, in order to compare the oGtave and double 
o@tave below with the fork,- and which on trial ap- 
peared to be accurately in tune. This middle bridge was 
then removed, and the counting of the vilible vibrations of 
the whole ftring, o to 240, or five oGtayes below C, was con- 
duted as follows. Mr. H. kneeling down on one knee, 
placed a feconds watch before him, and held a quill with one 
hand flightly againft the ftring, about two feet from the , 
bridge, {o as to be ftruck by the wire at each vibration ; this 
was for affifling the fight, in countmg the vibrations, by 
means of the audible {trokes thus produced on the quill: for 
fome time. Mr. H. continued attentively to notice the 
vibrations, and to beat down with his toe at every fourth vis 
bration, as a performer on the violin, &c. does in playing ia 
common time ; this was purfued, until fuch a regular rate of 
beating was obtained by the toe that the experiment was not 
interrupted by a new twitch or impulle given to the vibrat- 
ing ftring by an affiftant; the counting then commenced, 
and was continued during 60 feconds, in the firft of which 
111 beats of the toe were made, and in a repetition of the 
expyriment, after examining the time of the ~', part of the 
ftring, 113 beats were counted; the mean of thefe, or r12 
per minute, gave 112 x 4 + 6 = 743 vibrations for the 
whole ftring in 10 feconds, and confequently C, five otaves 
above, gave 473 xX 32 = 2386 vibrations in 10”, which 
agrees extremely near with Dr. Robifon’s experiments above 
mentioned, in fhewing, that 2400 may be taken as the pre- 
fent coneert-pitch, 

We have only to add, that an experiment and calculation 
fome years ago by the fifth method above, gave us 2415 
pulfes in ro” for a tuning-fork then in our poffeflion, marked 
C, but whether the fame had been adjulted to the acknow- 
ledged concert-pitch, we are unable to fay. he ttate of 
the barometer and thermometer fhould always be noted, at 
the time of making experiments of this kind, if it is in- 
tended accurately to determine the piteh: and it may be 
weil, inftead of truiting to the ear alone, in determining the 
unifon or o€tave of the fork and ftring, to count and equal 
ize their deats with a third found, a little different from both 
of them, as recommended by Mr. Nicholfon, Phil. Journ. 
8vo. i. p. 320, for the making of correét tuning-forks. 
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Concert of Ancient Mufic. ‘This, excellent eftablith- 
ment was originally fuggefted by the late earl of Sandwich 
in 5776, in favout of fuch folid and valuable produGtions of 
‘old mafters as an intemperate rage for novelty had too foon 
laid efide as fuperannuated, was fupported with fpirit and 
dignity, by the concurrent zeal and activity of other noble- 
men and gentlemen of the firfi rank, who united with his 
lordfhip in the undertaking, till 1785, when it was horozr- 
ed with the prefence of their majefties, whofe conftant at- 
tendance ever fince has given to this inftitution an clevation 
and fplendor, which perhaps ro eftablifhment of this kind 
ever enjoyed before. Here the produdtions of venerable 
old matters, particularly thafe cf Purcell and Handel, are 
performed by. a fele& and powerful band, with fuch 
correctnefs and energy, as the authors themfelves never 
had the happinefs to hear. 

Concert, To, ina Military Senfe, is not only to delibe- 
rate upon, but to arrange, form, and agree upon plans of 
co-operation, for the purpofes of either offence or defence. 

CONCERTANTE, Ital. from cancertare, to concert, 
order, arrange. In the mufical technica, it ufed to be 
equivalent to harmonizing, adding inftrumental parts to 
vocal, But at prefent, the term concertante is ufed fub- 
ftantively, for a fymphony or full piece dialogued. In 
which there are folo parts for the difplay of great talents 
on particular inftruments. At the concerts of Bach and 
Abel; folo parts were frequeatly allotted in thefe compo- 
fitions to Cramer, Fifcher; the younger Stamitz, Hind- 
marfh, Shields, Holmes, Tacit, and the elder Florio, 
Abel, on the viol di gamba, and Bach himielf on the piano- 
forte. Bach’sconcertants in C4, and Pleyel’sin Eb, were 
always heard with rapture ; not only from the meri! of the 
compofition, but exquifite manner in which they were per- 
formed, and the ingenuity of the written cadences, generally 
furnifhed by Fifcher. 

CONCERTATO, a term in Mufic, implying the ad- 
dition of inftrumental parts to a vocal compolition ; as mo- 
telto concertalo, a motet or anthem, accompanied by inftru- 
ments. 

CONCERTO, fynonymous with concento, which long 

“fupplied its place. Concento and {uono implied nearly the 
fame things in the days of Boccaccio, as concerto and fo~ 
nata fince; but concertare and concertanti were at_ficft ap- 
plied to-the union of inftruments with voices, in motets and 
madrigals, by doubling the voice-parts. It was not till late 
in the feventeenth century, that initrumental pieces of many 
parts, began to be called concertos, and of few parts 
fonatas. 

The earliefk compofitions which we found in Italy, for 
three or more inftruments of the fame {pecies, were Ricercari 
and Fantafie. But of thefe none feem to have been printed, 
when the elder Doni publifhed the fecond edition of his 
“ Libreria,” 1557, a8 all the inttrumental mufic that appears 
in his catalogue of mufical compofitions, which had then 
been publithed in Italy, are ‘* Intabolature da organi, et 
da leuto, d’Anton da Bologna, di Giulio da Modena, di 
Francefeo di Milano, di Jaches Buas, piu di dieci volumi, 
e lacontinua,”’ 

About the beginning of the feventeenth century madri- 
gals, which were almoft the only compofitions in parts for the 
chamber, then cultivated, feem to have been fuddenly a 
planted in the favour of lovers of mufic by a paffion for 
fantafias of three, four, five, and fix parts, wholly com- 
pofed for yiols, and other inftruments, without vocal affilt- 
ance. And this paflion feems to have arifen, from the call- 
ing in thefe inftruments to reinforce the voice parts, with 
which they played in unifon, in the performance of motets 
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and madrigals, thenee termed concertati. At length the in- 
ftrumental performers difcovered that both the poetry and 
finging of the times might be {pared without any great 
lofs or injary to mufical effects; as the words, if good, 
were rendcred unintelligible by fugue, imitation, and multi- 
plicity of parts; and the fisging, being often coarfe and 
out of tune, could be better f{upplied by their own perform- 
ance. ‘Thus vocal mufic not only loft its independence, but 
was almott totally driven out of fociety ; as the ancient Bri- 
tons, calling in the Saxons to afliit them in their confli@s 
with the Pié&ts, were themfelves fubdued and forced from 
their poficflions, by too powerful auxiliaries. See Fancies 
and Base-viors. 

Simpfon in his ‘‘ Compendium,” {peaking of fancies, page 
118, fays: ‘In my opinion, no nation is equal to the Eng- 
lith in this way, as well for their excellence, as for their va- 
rious and numerous conforts of 3, 4, 5, and 6 parts, made 
properly for inltruments, of which fancies are the chief.” 

In the MS. “ Memoirs of Mulic,”? by the hon. Roger 
North, who {peaking of Jenkins, an eminentEnglifh compefer 
in the time of Charles I. fays, that ‘of all his concerts, 
none flew about with his name to it, fo univerfally, as the 
{mall piece called his ‘‘ Five Beli Conforte.”? And this is 
only in three parts, fo that the import of the term concert 
or conforte was not then fettled. 

Montaigne, who travelled through Italy and Germany in 
1580, fays that the mals in great churches was accompanied 
by organs and violins. But though the word concerto oc- 
curs fo early as the year 1587, in the ‘‘Trattesimenti”? or 
‘* Divertimenti” of Scipion Bargagli, it was only applied to 
fhort Fantafie and Ricercari. Salmi concertati was often ufed 
when initruments were added to voices, in concerti eccle- 
fiaftici. 

At the latter end of the 17th century moft of Baflani’s, 
Corelli’s and Torelli’s violin mufic was compofed for the 
church. The firft and third fet of Corelli’s fonatas, and 
his firft eight concertos, we are certain were thus appro- 
priated. Somis, Veracini, and Tartini, compofed their own 
folo concertos, and performed them likewife in the feveral 
churches of Italy. And Pugnavi ufed to accompany the 
** Meffa Bolla,” or Silent Mafs, at the chapel royal in 
Turin, with his violin folo concertos. 

Concertos merely inftrumental, for fecular ufe, feem to 
have had no exiltence be‘ore the time of Corelli. The ho- 
nour of the invention has been affigned to Torelli, but from 
no god authority. Six concertos by Aleflandro Scarlatti, 
manifettly, from the gravity of their ityle, compofed for the 
church, were printed by Benjamin Cook, in New-t{treet, 
Covent-garden, about the year 1730. But at the beginning 
of the lait century, befides the concertos of Corelli, Gemi- 
niani, and Handel, concertos by Albinoni, Alberti, Tefla- 
rini, and Vivaldi, were difperfed all over the kingdom, and 
heard with great delight at our country concerts, mufic- 
meetings, and clubs. Thefe were chiefly on the model of 
Torelli and Corelli, but with melody of a lighter kind. They 
were all in feven or cight parts for two choirs; that is, with 
folo parts for the concertini, or folo inftruments, and ripicno 
parts for the concerto groflo, or chorus of the whele band. 
But thefe were foon fuperfeded by great performers on the 
violin, fuch as Locatelli, Tartini, Somis, Veracini, Nerla, 
and Giardini, who, in order to difplay their fuperior powers 
of execution, rendered them too difficult for general ufe, 
But thefe being brought into public favour by the admirable 
performance oF their feveral authors, were followed by the 
concertos of Barthelemon, Cramer, La Motte, Lolli, Sa~ 
lomon, Viotti, Giornovichi, &c. who, by fome peculiar 
excellence in the knowledge of the finger-board, ufe of the 
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bow, or accurate performance of double-ftops, feem to have 
arrived at the acme of perfection im executing folo cons 
certos. 

Concerto Groff, a grand concerto, or full piece. 

Concerts, public. Thefe were firft eftablifhed in Lon- 
don by Baniler, mafter of king Charles II’s new band 
of 24 violins. The firft notice we find-of thefe affemblies 
is in the London Gazette, No. 742, for Dec. goth, 1672, 
in which there is the following advertifement: ‘ Thefe are to 
give notice, that at Mr. John Banilter’s houfe, now called 
the mufic-fchool, over againft the George Taverne, in 
White Fryers, this prefent Monday, will be mufic per- 
formed by excellent matters, beginning precifely at four of 
the clock in the afternoon, and every afternoon for the fu- 
ture. precifely at the fame hour.” 

There are other advertifements from Banifter of the fame 
kind, in 1674, 1676, and 1678. In that for Dec. 1th, 
1676, his mufical performance is faid to be “ At the aca- 
demy in little Juincoln’s-inn fields,”? where it was to begin 
** with the parley of inftruments, compofed by Mr. Banitter, 
and performed by eminent matters.” 

In Mr. North’s manufeript ‘* Memoirs of Mufic,”? we 
have a more minute account of thefe performances. ‘ Ba- 
nifter having procured a large room in White Fryars, near 
the Temple back-gate, and ereéted an elevated box or gal- 
lery for the muficians, whofe modeity required curtains, the 
re{t of the room was filled with feats and {mall tables, ale- 
houfe fafhion. One fhilling, which was the price of ad- 
miffion, entitled the audience to call for what they pleafed. 
‘There was very good mufic, for Banifter found means to 
procure the beft hands in London, and fome voices to 
aflit him. And there wanted no variety, for Banitter, 
befides playing on the violin, did wonders on the flageolet 
toa thorough bafe, and feveral other matters likewile played 
folos.’”” 

Thefe were followed by other public concerts of a fupe- 
rior kind, at the Crown and Anchor, the Caltle in Pater- 
nolter row, the Swan and King’s Arms, Cornhill, York 
Buildings, Hickford’s Room, &c.&c. 

CONCESSI, q.d. Lihave granted; aterm much ufed 
in conveyances, &c. Its effect is to create a covenant in law, 
as dedi (I have given) does a warranty. Co. Lit. 384. 
This word is of a general extent, and is {aid to amount toa 

rant, feoffment, leafe, and releafe, &c. 2 Saund. 96. 

CONCESSION, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby fome- 
thing is granted or allowed to the adverfary, either to pre- 
vent being detained by unneceflary incidents, or to make 
fome advantage of. I will not conteft with you the rea- 
lity of the contraét; what I plead for, is relief againft the 
injuftice of it.” “ True, the is fair; but ought fhe not to 
fhew her acknowledgments to heaven for the favour, by 
making a virtuous ufe of her beauty?” See Erirrops. 

CONCESSIT, Sur, in Law, a fpecies of Fine; which 
fee. 

CONCEVEIBA, in Botany, Lam. Encyc. Aubl. Guian. 
624. tab. 353. Clafs and order, diecia. Nat. Ord. Euphorbia; 
Lam. 

Gen. Ch. Male lower not known. Female. Cal. one-leafed, 
flefhy, trigonous near the bottom, with three large glands 
at its bafe, terminated by five thick acute teeth, each of 
which has on the inner fide of its bafe a gland prefling upon 
the germ. Pi, Germ {uperior, triangular; ftyle none; ftig- 
mas three, thick, concave, furrowed, incurved. Peric. Cap- 
fule globular, trizonous, wfth three furrows, three-ceiled, 
three-valved, each valve dividing into two. Steds, one in 
each cell, roundifh, inveloped in a white pulpy matter which 
has a {weet pleafant tafle, 
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Sp. C. guianenfis. A {mall tree. Trunk ten oy twelve 
feet high, about a foot ia diameter, with grey bark and 
white wood, much branched. Leaves alternate, at unequal 
diftances from each other, oval-oblong, acuminate, toothed, 
green and fmooth on their upper furface, cinereous undere 
neath. Stipules in paire, {mall, caducous. Flowers f{efli'e, 
alteraate, in a terminal fpike, common peduncle flefhy, tri- 
gonous. A native of Guiana, on the banks of rivers. When 
the bark is cut, or the leaves torn, a greenifh juice iffues 
from the wound, 

CONCEZE, in Geography, a town of France; in the 
department of the Correze, and diftri& of Brive; 6 leagues 
N.W. of Brive. 

CONCH, in Mythology. See Triton. 

CONCHA Auris, in Anatomy, is the large hollow of the 
external ear, included between the tragus, antitragus, and 
anthelix, and having at its anterior part the commence- 
ment of the meatus auditorius externus, - See Ear. 

ConcHa, Xoyxn, in Antiquity, a liquid meafure among 
the Athenians, which contained two my/iva, or half an ounce, 
As much oil as it was capable of holding, weighted five 
drams one feruple and twenty grains, according to Gor. 
Defin. Pitifci Lex. & Eifenchom. Others think that the 
concha contained three fpoonfuls, ninety-fix of which filled 
a pint veffel (/extarius;); a /extarius was therefore equivalent 
to thirty-two conche, and fix /extarii made one congius, a 
meafure equivalent to our three quarts, according to Salmaf. 
Exerc. Plinian. and Bodeus in Theophraft. According to 
Fernelius, the concha was equivalent to two my/lra, or five 
{poonfuls ; which, according to Jacobus Sylvius, are equi- 
valent to fix drams. According to Galen, in his work De 
Ponderibus & Menfuris, cap. 11, the concha magna con- 
tained the fame quantity with the acetabulum, which in li- 
quid meafure was an ounce and a half, and in weight fifteen 
drams. The concha minor was in liquid meafure half an 
ounce, and in weight five Grams. 

Concua, in Conchology. See Concuoroey. 

Concua, in Mufic, a trumpet among ancient inflruments, 
or a trump-marine, fuch as Triton ufed; 


Tritona vocat ; concheque fonaci 
Infpirare jubet. 
Ov. Met. 1. 


Concua anatifera. See ANATIFERA. 

ConcHa anomia, the name of a foffil thell-fifh, found in 
great abundance, and in a great variety of fpecies, but not 
known in any of them living, on the fhores or in the feas of 
our own or other countries. In Gloucefterfhire, and fome 
other of our counties, thefe are found as common as pebbles 
on the ploughed lands in other places. They are a fort of 
bivalve fhell, the valves of which are of unequal extent, both 
of them convex, and the head or beak of the longer valve 
crooked, and falling over the head of the other, 

The great general diftin€tion of this numerous clafs of 
bodies, is into thofe which are of a f{mooth furface, and thofe 
which are of a ftriated or rough one. : 

Others alfo of the fame clafs, or of one very nearly al- 
lied to it, are found in many of our inland counties, fome 
very long from the cardo, or hinge, to the margin; and 
‘others very fhort, and very long the contrary way. ‘They 
are found indifferently in all forts of {trata, in earch, in ttone, 
in faud, and among gravel. See AnomiaA. 

Concua fortificata, a name given by fome authors to the 
genus of fhelle, called by.others the Murex. 

Concna glolofa, the name of a large genus of fhells, 
called by authors the Dotium, and in French the /onne, 

CONCH Laripex, was the name by which fome 

writers 
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writers diftinguifhed the fofMil fhells found lodged in the ftra- 


ta of the earth, before the whims of certain authors re- 
{peGting the vis plaflica, vis formativa, &c., by which they 
attempted to account for the formation of thefe organic re- 
mains, had been entirely exploded, and the truth of their 
being animal exuviz generally eftablifhed. 

ConcuHA margaritifera, a name fometimes ufed for thofe 
mytuli which produce pearls. See Muscrs. 

ConcHA margaritifera, is the name by which fome 
writers have defcribed a foffil fhell, fomewhat refembling 
the recent fhells of this genus, in the equality of their valves, 
the appearance of their guttered and toothlefs hinges, &c. 

ConcH# narium, in Anatomy, is a term applied to the 
turbinated bones of the nofe. See Skrveron. 

CONCHA Jfpedrorum, in Natural Hiffory, the /p. re fhell, 
a name given by authors toa {pecics of voluta, from fome odd 
figures defcribed on its furface, reprefenting rough draughts 
of terrible phantoms. Iris an elegant fhell, of a middle tize, 
and is of a white ground, and the figures are reddifh ; thele 
form three large ard broad bands, furrounding the thell at 
top and bottom, and in the middle ; and between thefe there 
are feveral feries of {mall fpots. It isa fcarce fheli, and 
ufually fells ata large price. 

Concua Veneris, the name by which feveral fpecies 
of chama are called. The fhell is univalve, wreathed, 
and has a {mall longitudinal and denticulated chink, or 
aperture, in it. Jt is alfo called concha porcellana, from 
its aperture in fome meafure refembling the mouth of a 
hog ; and concha erythraa, from its being found in the Red 
Sea, calied erytbreum. It is alfo called concha cytheriaca, 
from Venus, who received the epithet cytherea, from Cy- 
thera, a Grecian ifland. That this fifh was ufed by the 
ancients as an aliment, we readin Seneca, Ep.g5. Mun- 
dius afferts that they prove a ftimulus to venery, and pro- 
voke urine. Rondeletius informs us, that thefe hells are 
an ingredient in the filule de bdellio, for removing fluxes, 
and curing ulcers inthe uterus. But inftead of the concha 
venerea, the apothecaries generally ufe cockles. Excellent 
dentrifices are prepared from this fhell, which is alfo ufed 
for curing ulcers in the canthus of the eye, and the //fula 
lachrymalis. tis remarkably drying, without exciting any 
heat. 

CONCHARUM Promonrorium, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a promontory of Afia Minor, on the Thracian Bof- 
horus, in the fouthern part of the Caftacian gulf. 

CONCHES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Eure, and chief place of a canton in the diftriét 
of Evreux, 12 miles S. E. from Evreux, 39 S. from 
Rowen, and $7 N. E. from Paris. The place contains 
2269, and the canton 313050 inhabitants. ‘he territory 
includes 257% kiliometres, and 33 communes. 

ConcuEs, a town of France, in the department of 
the lower Pyrerées, and diftri@ of Pau; 6 leagues N.N.E. 
of Pau. 

~CONCHITES, or Concuire, in Natural Hiflory, a 
name which has been indifferently ufed by writers, in de- 
feribing foffil bivalve fhells of different kinds. 

ConcHITES marmor, a name given by the ancients to 
a {pecies of marble dug near Megara, and remarkable for 
containing a great number of fea-fhells, and other marine 
bodies immerfed init. 

CONCHIUM, in Botany, from xzyxn, a bivalve thell, 
in allufion to the form of the fruit. Smith, Tr. of Linn. 
Soc. v. 4. 215. Donn. Cant. ed. 3. 21. Vent. Jard. dela 
Malmaifon, 110. (Hakea; Schrad. Sert. 27. Cavan. Je. v. 
6. 24.) Mufcle-fhrub. Clafs and order, tetrandria mono- 
gynia. Nat, Ord. Protee, Jul. 
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Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. of four petals, linear, eoher- 
ing at their bafe, fomewhat dilated and concave at the fum- 
mits, nearly equal. Svam. four ; filaments fhort, inferted to- 
wards the fummit of each petal: anthers lodged in the ca- 
vity of each petal, ere&, oblong, two-celled. Pi. Ger- 
men fuperior, fmall, ovate, oblique: ftyle afcending, ree 
curved, cylindrical, thick, as long as the corolla; ftigma 
turbinate, pointed.  Peric. Capfule ovate, oblique, gib- 
bous and rugged, pointed, of two hard, thick, woody 
valves, and one fmall eccentric cell. Seeds two, elliptical, 
flat on one fide, convex on the other, filling the cavity of 
the capfule, each furnithed with a black, mi:mbranous, 
tranfparent, oblong wing. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Petals four, bearing the ftamens. 
Stigma turbinate, pointed. Cap/ule, of one cell. Seeds two, 
winged. 

Sp. 1.C. gibbofum. Donn. Cant. 21. (Bankfia gibbofa ; 
White Voy. 224. t. 22. f. z. Wiilden. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 536. 
Hakea gibbofa; Cavan. Ic. t. 534. H. pubefcens; Schrad. 
Sert. 27.) ‘ Leaves cylindrical, flightly downy, rather 
longer thar the fruit. Corollafmooth. Capfules roundifh- 
ovate, gibbous, rugged.’ Sm MSS. Stem thrubby, branch- 
ed, rigid, {meath. Young branches hairy. Leaves numerous, 
evergreen, alternate, feffile, fpreading, cylindrical, near two 
inches long, fomewhat downy, efpecially when young, each 
tipped with a fharp fpine. Sowers in fmall, axillary, hairy 
umbels, white. Corolla nearly or quite {mooth. Capfules 
folitary, the fize of a walnut, black and rugged, very gib- 
bous underneath; the valves extremely thick, hard and 
woody, each tipped with a fhort fharp point ; cavity very 
{mall, eccentric, uneven, of a mahogany colour. Seeds with 
black wings like gauze or crape. A native of New South 
Wales, near Port-Jackfon. It is now frequent in the more 
curious European green-houfes, but is rather fingular than 
beautiful. 2. C. /pheroideum. “ Leaves cylindrical, as long 
as the fruit, downy as well as the branches. Capfules orbi- 
cular, deprefled, fmoothifh.”” Sm. MSS. A fmaller fhrub 
than the laft.- Branches clothed «with denfe woolly hairs. 
Leaves about an inch long, very hairy. Flowers unknown 
in Europe. Cap/ules of a rulty brown, the fize of the laft, 
but much lefs rugged, and when viewed vertically, almoft 
orbicular, their points fearcely extending beyond the cir- 
cumference. Sent from Port-Jackfon with the preceding. 
3. C. aciculare. Donn. Cant. 21. Vent. Jard. de la Malm. 
t. 111. (Hakea fericea ; Schrad. Sert. 27 ?) ‘* Leaves cylin- 
drical, fmooth, aslong as the fruit. Corollafmooth. Cap- 
fules roundifh-ovate, rugged, elongated at the point.” Sm. 
MSS. Like C. gibbofum, but in all its parts about half 
as large. eaves in every period of their growth quite 
fmooth. Flower-falés and young branches filky. Fruit 
more oblong thaa in the two preceding, but its lateral pro- 
tuberances are more globofe. A native of Port-Jackfon, 
not rare in our gardens. 4. C. longifolium. Donn. Cant. 21. 
(Bankfia teretifolia; Salifb. Prod. 51?) ‘* Leaves cylin- 
drical, fmooth, thrice as long as the fruit. Corolla cloth- 
ed with filky hairs.” Sm.MSS. Leaves three inches or 
more in Jength, f{pinous, as in all the foregoing, always 
fmooth, as well as the branches. Corolla clothed with white, 
clofe, filky hairs. Perhaps only a variety of C. pugioni- 


forme hereafter deferibed, which cannot be determined till 


the fruit of the prefent fpecies be known. 5. C. comprefum. 
« Leaves cylindrical, fmooth, fearcely fo long as the fruit. 
Capfules ovate. comprefled, fomewhat rugged.” Sm. MSS. 
The fruit of this is not more than an inch long, and ovate, 
partaking but little of the globular protuberant figure of 
the preceding kinds. caves {mall and Qender, 6. C. pus 
gioniforme. (Hakea pugioniformis ; Cavan, Ic. y. 6. 24. te 
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533. H. glabra. Schrad. Sert. 27. t.17.) § Leaves cy- 
jindrical, fmooth, Corolla clothed with filky hairs. Cap- 
fules lanceolate, pointed, befet with harp tubercles towards 
the bale”. Sm. MSS. Leaves an inch or inch and a half 
long, bright green, always fmooth, as well as the branchee. 
Flowers white and filky. Capfules very different from the 
reft of the genus, being much more flender. This, like 
all the preceding, is found in the country about Port-Jack- 
fon, New South Wales. 7. C. trifurcaium. _ ‘* Leaves cy- 
lindrical, three-cleft ; fometimes dilated, fimple, elliptical 
and flat. Corolla hairy.”? Sm. MSS. This moft remark- 
able fpecies, difcovered by Mr. Archibald Menziesy F.L.S. 
at King George’s Sound, on the welt coalt of New Hol- 
land, is difinguifhed by its three-forked leaves, but efpe- 
cially by their occafional variation from a cylindrical to a 
broad fiat elliptical figure, on the fame branch, and even in 
the fame individual leaf. The flowers and their ftalks are 
clothed with rough, fhaggy, not filky, hairs. Fruit un- 
known. 8. C. daédtyloides. Vent. Tard de la Malm. t. 112. 
(C. nervofum; Donn. Cant. 21. Hakea daétyloides ; 
Cavan. Ic. v. 6. 25. t. 535. Bankfia dactyloides ; Gertn. 
v. 1.221. t. 47. f. 2. B. oleefolia; Salifb. Prod. 51.) 
«¢ Leaves obovate-oblong, with a {mall point, triply nerved, 
veiny. Capfules ovate, acute.” Sm. MSS. Leaves vari- 
ous in length and breadth, flat, thick, rigid, fmooth, en- 
tire, obovate, tapering towards the bafe, marked with three 
principal nerves united above the bafe, and connected up- 
wards by interbranching veins, forming fometimes fpurious 
nerves. The young leaves and branches are rufty and downy. 
Flowers numerous, {mall, white, {mooth, on hairy ftalks. 
Capfule ovate, acute, rugged, fcarcely gibbous. Common 
about Port-Jackfon, and not rare in our gardens, where the 
varieties to which it is fubje@ in the leaves, afford the nur- 
ferymen an opportunity of furnifhing their friends with 
many new fpecies. 9. C. ellipticum. Leaves elliptical, 
bluntifh, pointlefs, with five nerves, reticulated with veins. 
Capfules ovate, obtufe.”” Sm. MSS. Allied to the laft, 
but diftin@. Leaves broad, exaétly elliptical, fomewhat 
glaucous, having five ribs, which all {pring from the bafe, and 
deftitute of any terminal point or {pines The fpaces be- 
tween the ribs or nerves are beautifully and copioufly reti- 
culated. Capfule more obtufe than in C. daélyloides, but 
otherwife much like it. TFound by Mr. Menzies at King 
George’s Sound, but not yet brought alive to Europe. 
Floqers not feen. 10. C. oleifolium. ‘ Leaves elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, with a {mall point, fingle-nerved. Capfules ovate, 
gibbous, fomewhat rugged.” Sm. MSS. Brought by Mr. 
Menzies from the fame country as the laft. Full-grown 
leaves, fcarcely an inch and balf long, fmooth, even and 
entire, with only one rib, tipped with a little fpine. Veins 
few and obfcure. Flowers {piked, [mooth, as well as their 
partial ftalks, though the common ones are hairy. Cap/ule 
ovate, gibbous on one fide, very rugged all over, 11. C, 
seratophyllum. ‘* Leaves three-lobed, pinnatifid. Capfules 
ovate, compreffled.”” Sm. MSS. Leaves very fine, large 
and divaricated, from two to fourinches long, {mooth, ex- 
cept when very young, hard and rigid, obfcurely ribbed, 
lobes and teeth fpinous. FYewers filky. Capfule narrow, 
ovate, compreffed, {mooth, apparently fucculent in its out- 
er coat, which feems to be the cafe with the three preced- 
ing {pecies. Gathered at King George’s Sound, by Mr. 
Menzies. It is one of the handfomeit of its genus. 12. C. 
falignun. Donn. Cant. 21. (Embothrium falignum. Andr. 
Repof, t. 215.) “ Leaves linear-lanceolate, acute, without 
{pines, fingle-nerved. Capfules ovate, gibbous, recurved.” 
Sm. MSS. A tall elegant fhrub, with the habit of a wil- 
low. Leaves five or fix inches long, {mooth and pliable, of 
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a narrow lanceolate form, entire, acute, but not fpinous, 
with one nerve and a few lateral veins. SV/owers copious, 
white, fmooth, in fmooth umbels, which, as in all the reft 
of the genus, are axillary. Cap/ule fmallifh, ovate, recury- 
ed, very gibbous, and fomewhat rugged, at each fide, ta- 
pering at the bafe, externally hard and not fuccu'ent, each 
of its valves tipped with a lateral fpine. A native of New 
South Wales, frequent in gardens. 

Propagation and Culture. All the fpecies are fhrubby and 
perennial, eafily raifed from feeds brought in the capfules 
from their native country, and requiring with us only the 
ufual fhelter of a green-houfe or confervatory. Thofe from 
King George’s Sound are as yet {trangers to our gardens. 
The others thrive in fandy peat earth, but require regular 
and rather copious fupplies of water. They may be in- 
creafed by cuttings. C. /aligaum ripens feeds in abundance 
when planted in the ground under glafs, and rifes to the 
height of 12 or 15 feet. S. 

CONCHOID, or Concuiis, in Geometry, a curve line 
which always approaches nearer a ftraight line to which it is 
inclined, but never meets it. It was invented by Nicomedes, 
and much ufed by the ancients, as we learn from Pappus, 
in the conftrution of folid problems. 

[t is defcribed thus: draw a right line BD ( Plate, Ana- 
Iyfis, fig. 2.) and another AC, perpendicular to it in E; 
draw any number of right lines, as C M, CM, cutting BD 
in Q; make QM=QN=AE=EF; the curve 
wherein the points, M, M, are found, is the cencbilis, or con= 
chois prima, {o called by Nicomedes. The other, wherein the 
points, N, N, are found, is the conchois fecunda; the right line 
BD the rule, or diredrix, the point C the pole, or centre of 
the conchoid. In reality, they are both parts of the fame 
curve, having the fame pole C, and four infinite legs, to 
which the line BD is a common afymptote. The inventor 
alfo contrived an inftrument, whereby the firft conchoid 
may be defcribed mechanically: thus, in the rule AD 
(fig. 3+) is a channel or groove cut, fo that a fmooth nail, 
firmly fixed in the moveable rule C B, in the point F, may 
flide freely within it: into the rule EG is fixed another 
nail in K, for the moveable rule C B to flideupon. If then 
the rule BC be fo moved, as that the nail F paffes along 
the canal AD; the ftyle, or point in C, will defcribe the 
firft conchoid. ’ 

Now let A P= (fg.2,) 3 AE = 2; PE = ME 
=a — x; wherefore, as x increafes, a — x, or MR will 
decreafe ; and therefore the curve continually approaches 
nearer to the rule B D. 

In the fame manner it appears, that the right line NO 
muft continually decreafe; and therefore that the fecand 
conchoid, alfo, mult continually approach nearer the rule. 

But inafmuch as between each conchoid and the right 
line BD, there will be the right line Q M or QN, equal to 
AE; neither of the conchoids can concur with the right 
line BD: confequently B D is an afymptote of each con- 
choid. See AsymPprore. 

If from any point, A, of the curve (fg. 4.), AH and 
FTP be drawn perpendicular to the rule, or direétrix, 
HT, and AL parallel to it; and if the quadrant, F G K, 
be deferibed interleQing A Lin G3; we fhall have PL x. 
LG=TLx LA. For the triangles, AH B, T L G, are 
fimilar and equal, as the angles at H and L are right; and 
AB=TF=TG, and AH = 11; thereforeBH = 
GL. Alfo the triangles, A HB, ALP, are fimilar. 
Whence AH: HB:: PL: AL; thatis, TL: GL:; 
PL:AL; therefore, PL x GL= TL x AL. 
Hence, the fame things being fuppofed, we fhall have A G 
=BT,adGL=HB. ForAL=HT, and GL 
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= HB; therefore, by fubtraGion, we fhall have AG = 
BT. This propofition is equally true in the inferior con- 
choid (fig. 5.). In the inferior conchoid ¢/ = 6 4. 
Moreover, in the fuperior conchoid (fg. 4.}, if P'T F and 
AH be perpendicular to the direétrix H T, and A L paral- 
lel toit, TL?: TF? — AH? :: PL? : AL. For, by 
the preceding propofition, TL:GL:: PL: AL, and 
TEA Ge ee PL®: Ante barn Gtet 9 (at sank he 
= TI — AH’; therefore TL?: TF? — AH?:: 
PaeeeeA Ee: 

: Hence, putting FT = a, PT = J, axis TH = x, or- 
dinate HA = y; the equation of the fuperior conchoid 


will be Ce at SS ON, or hy wredtiemmy 


it, we fhall have 6 y V@g— yay, ie. VP + 


2by + ¥? xe—y= yx, or VoB + 2@by+ ay 


— hy — aby — yt = yx, andal?+2a° by + ay? 
— By — 265? — y+ = y?x?; whence, by tranfpofition, 
we fhall have y+ + 2553 + By? — a? y? + x? y* — 2a"by 
H@Pie ypt2abytP-ag@tx x y—2aby 
= a’ &. Thus alfo, in the inferior conchoid (fg. 5.), if 
pft and ah be perpendicular to the direGrix $#, and al 
parallel to it; we fhall have #2: ¢f* —ah?:: PP: al. 
Fort]: g/::Pl:al; and t?:gP?:: PF: aP: butgP 
=bPR=be0 —ah = tf — ab’; thereforetP: tf? — 
ah PPP: 

Hence putting f= a, tP = 5, axis th = x, ordinate 
ha=~y, the equation of the inferior conehoid will be 
b—yV@—yP _ 

y 
26+ b6b6—-a@ +2 xy +2e@by=al. Or, it 
may be had from the equation of the other curve by merely 
changing the fign of y, which in this cafe is negative. 

OF the whole conchoid, expreffed by th-fe two equations, 
or rather by one equation only, with different figns, there 
are three cafes or {pecies ; as firft, when E Fislefs than EC, 
as in fig.2; when E F is equal to EC, as in fig.6: and 
when I. F is greater than EC, as in fig. 7, in which latter 
cafe the conchoid is called nodated, The fame equation 
holds for this nodated conchoid, the whole difference being 
merely that a is here greater than J, 

Sir Ifaac Newton approves of the ufe of the conchoid 
for trifeGting angles, or finding two mean proportionals, or 
for conftructing other folid problems, ‘To this purpofe, he 
fays, in the lear con{truétion of equations towards the 
celofe of his “ Univerfal Arithmetic :’? <* The ancients at 
firft endeavoured in vain at the trifection of an angle, and 
the finding of two mean proportionals by a right line and a 
circle. Afterwards they began to confider feveral other 
lines, as the conchoid, the cifloid, and the conic fe&tions, 
and by fome of thefe to folve thefe problems.” Again, 
« Either, therefore, the trochoid is not to be admitted at all 
into geometry, or elfe, in the con{truétion of problems, it 
is to be preferred to all lines of a more difficult defcription ; 
and there is the fame reafon for other curves; for which 
reafon we approve of the trifeting of an angle by a con- 
choid, which Archimedes in his Lemmas, and Pappus in his 
Coileétions, have preferred to the inventions of ail others in 
this cafe ; becaufe we ought either to exclude ail lines, be- 
fides the circle and right line, out of geometry, or admit 
them according to the fimplicity of their defcriptions, in 
which cafe the conchoid yields to none, except the circle.” 
Laftly, ** that is arithmetically more firple which is deter- 
mined by the more fimple equations; but that is geometrically 
more fimple which is determined by the more fimple draw- 

He 
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ing of lines; and in geometry, that ought to be reckon -d 
beit, which is geometrically moft fimple ; wherefore I onght 
not to be blamed, if, with that prince of mathematicia.s, 
Archimedes, and other ancients, I make ufe of the concho'd 
for the conftru€tion of problems.” 

There will be-other kinds of concboids produced, if CE 
:CQ :: QM: AE; or indefinitely, if CE": CQ*:: 
oui : AE”: wherefore, if CE =, EA =a,C Qs; 
QM =y; thenab= x y; and for infinite conchoids, a™ 
tad a iat 

CONCHOLOGY. “ The ftudy of thells, or teftaceous 
animals,’’ it has been well obferved by a plain, but inge- 
nious writer, © is a branch of natural hiftory, though not 
greatly ufeful in human economy, yet perhaps by the infi- 
nite beauties of the fubjeéts it treats of, is adapted to re- 
create the fenfes, and infenfibly lead the amazed admirer 
into the contemplation of the glory of the Divinity, in their 
creation.” Or, in the more harmonious periods of the 
poet, we would fay, 


s¢ Each fhell,.each crawling infe& holds a rank 
Important, in the plan of him who framed 
This {cale of beings ;’ —————ST1LLINGFLEET. 


Shells appear to form a part of the creation not immedi-- 
ately fubfervient to the purpofes of human life. ‘Uhis is. 
granted; but they are a link in the great chain of nature ; 
they conftitute a department of rational inquiry worthy the 
refearches of the man of fcience; and when we confider the 
amazing diverfity of fingular and beautiful objeéts they em- 
brace, are fuch, we are perfuaded, as cannot fail to arreft in 
a particular degree the regard of every common obferver. 

A late writer, whofe talents we refpeét, afferts, in undif— 
guifed terms, that the purfuits of the conchologift are fri- 
volous, and tend to no ufeful purpofe. For the credit of 
the philofophical inquirer in this pleafing department of 
natural knowledge, we could wifh to fee this opinion con- 
troverted. We {hall not indeed endeavour to fupport. the 
pretenfions of conchology to a diftinguifhed rank among the 
more beneficial purfuits of fcience, but we do not fear to 
prove it in a pre-eminent degree entitled to the attention of 
every contemplative mind. In the prefent enlightened pe- 
riod, it is not, we fhould conceive, incumbent. to offer any. 
argument in its behalf, becaufe we are unable to prove its 
utility in the common acceptance of the term. We are 
not, for this reafon alone, to efteem it frivolous; or, in a 
word, to declare that our ideas are entirely abforbed in the 
contemplation of interefted views and the love of wealth, or 
that we are ftudious only to gratify our immediate wants. 
Our untutored anceftors cultivated the oak, we are told, that 
they might eat acorns, regardlefs of the importance of the 
parent timber; but we are not to imitate their example, 
and deem it trifling to cultivate any branch of ratural {ci- 
ence, that is unlikely to afford us fome dire&t benefit ;. nor 
are we to be content with afcertaining what may be merely 
ufeful as food for ourfelves, or fodder for our.cattle. How 
unworthy would this be of the refined conceptions and dig- 
nity of intelletual men? But we reft convinced that a more 
enlarged and liberal idea of this fubje& will be conceived on 
the flighteft refleGtion by every intelligent mind; that the 
{cience of conchology will be hereafter more fuccefsfully 
purtued in this country than it has hitherto been, and that 
the obfervations we have to offer as we proceed, though lefs 
abftrufe than the fcience may feem to demand, wiil to a 
certain extent facilitate this defirable object. 

One clear and moft important faét, the truth of which we 
would with to"imprefs on the mind of the reader, fhould be 
premifed, that whatever opinion we may form on this ae 
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gett, or however lightly we may be difpofed to appreciate its 
merits, the fcience of conchology, or in more humble terms 
the ftudy of fhells, has in a greater or lefs degree attraéted 
the attention of curious and contemplative minds through- 
out all ages; though, as may be naturally conceived, it has 
been cultivated with more fuccefs in fome periods than in 
others. The beauties of this part of the creation did not 
efcape the obfervation of philofophers in the firft ages of 
learning, as appears obvious from the writings of Ariftotle, 
of Pliny, and of /Elian, and we may alfo add of Athenzus 
and Cicero. The cultivation of this, like all other liberal 
ftudies, was neglected in the darker era that fucceeded, or 
at leaft no evidence to the contrary has furvived to this 
period; but in after ages, as the mifts of Gothic ignorance 
which had fo long overhung the weftern world difperfed, 
and the light of fcience, like the morning twilight, dawned 
upon the horizon of the human mind, conchology revived, 
was countenasced, encouraged, and flourifhed. And if, in 
later times, it refigned a precedence to other fciences, in 
conformity to the example of the great Linnzus, who was 
perhaps lefs favourably inclined towards the ftudy of fhells 
than any other department of nature, it is pleafing to add, 
that fince his time this fubje&t has been molt afliduoufly 
cultivated, and that by writers no lefs eminently qualified to 
exalt its chara@er than to give ftability to the {cience itfelf. 

The term conchology comprehends the ftudy of all ani- 
mals which have a teftaceous covering, whether inhabitants 
of the marine element, frefh water, or the Jand. Teftace- 
ology is a term fynonymous with conchology, but is of later 
origin and application. 

A precife diftinGtion fhould be drawn between teftaceous 
and cruftaceous animals; they are effentially different; 
though both are proteéted by a hard exterior fhell or cruit, 
ia which they are partially or entirely enveloped; and have 
been indifcriminately confounded together, for that reafon, 
under the vague denomination of ‘ fhell-fith.? Some of 
the old writers, and alfo Da Cota, diftinguifh the teftacea 
asa kind of ftone-like calcareous covering or habitation; in 
which the animal, otherwife naked, refides, and from which 
it can protrude its mollufcous arms, or other naked parts of 
its body, at pleafure. The cruftaceous animals of thofe au- 
thors, on the contrary, are not naked, but have every par- 
ticular limb or part feparately covered with the cruft, which 
is thus divided into many joints, infomuch that the whole 
animal aflumes a loricated appearance, as if inclofed in a 
coat of mail. Among the crultaceous order, the cazcri, or 
crabs and lobfters, were included, a tribe we have endea- 
voured to fhew in another article, to be of a nature altoge- 
ther difting&t from tefaceous avimals, (See Cancer.) Klein, 
in his “ Nat. Difp. Echinodermatum,” fe. 1. treats on 
this fubject, and labours to prove that the echini, which are 
evidently cruftaccous bodies, are of the fame nature and 
quality as the tefticea ; but recent, and we think conclufive 
oblervations, teltity the fallacy of his opinion. A better 
definition may be obtained by attending to the chemical 
properties of the two fubftances teaccous and cruftaceous. 
Poli, in his work ou the fhells of the two Sicilies, demon- 
{trates that teltaceous bodics confilt of calcareous earth 
united to a fmall portion of animal matter or gluten; and 
Mr. Hatchett, whofe experiments on the chemical charac- 
ters of thofe bodics are inferted in the TranfaGtions of the 
Royal Society, draws a ftriking ditinGion from analyfis 
between the téftaceous and cruftaceous bodies, afcertaining 
the ficft to confilt only of carbonate of lime mixed with ge- 
Jatinons mattcr, while in the other the prefence of phofphate 
of lime was deteéted. The cruftaceous body analyfed by 
Mr. Hatchett was the echinus. : 


All teftaceous animals are compofed of two parts; oa 
of which, the animal itfelf, is foft and mollufcous; the other 
is the fhell, or habitation, which is hard, of a {tony or cal- 
Careous nature, and either partially or entirely, covers the 
animal. ‘The animal is attached to the fhel! by means of 
ligaments or mufcles. 

It was long confidered as a matter of difpute among nas 
turalilts, whether the arrangement of fhells fhould be cons 
ftituted from the animals or their habitation. No one can 
deny, that if we proceed on principles ftriétly {cientific, we 
mult regard them as a department of zoology, and fhould, 
on that account, difpofe them according to the nature and 
ftruture of the animals. But the claffification formed from 
the charaéters of the fhells is univerfally followed, and we 
mult confefs too, is for many reafons preferable to any other. 
Neither is it, in the hands of the fkilful conchologift, at- 
tended with fo much indecifion, as might be generally 
imagined. z : 

Tn the fir place among the vat variety of fhells hitherto 
difcovered, how {mall comparatively is the number cf 
thofe, whofe animal inhabitant is deferibed or known. It 
is not of {pecies only that we {peak, but of whole natural 
families or genera, not a fingle f{pecies of which has been 
yet difcovered with the animal appertaining, fo little are we 
acquainted with the mollufcous orders, or animals inhabit- 
ing the fhells.. Of the fhells we daily fee in colleGions few 
are fifhed up alive, the far greater number are found on 
fhores, dead or empty. Neither, if it were otherwife, are 
accurate defcriptions of animals whofe parts are not eafily 
feen, or anatomical inveltigations, which are in many cafes 
neceflary, within the capacity of every one. Many of their 
parts, and their refpeCtive funGiions, are not to be afcer- 
tained, except by comparative analogy, and which in itfelf 
prefents an infurmountable difficulty, or a field of critical 
inquiry fo extenfive and complicated that few, even with the 
ability to purfue it with fuccefs, could be prevailed upon ta 
devote that attention to the fubje@ which it requires. 

Hence it becomes impoflible to arrange the far greater 
number of teftaceous productions by the animals; the at- 
tempt muft ever prove unfuccefsful. Our arrangements 
would be partial, and three-fourths of the fhells known mutt 
be either excluded from the fyitem, or be placed at hazard ; 
and of courfe without order or connection with thofe whofe 
animals we are acquainted with. ‘The latter are chiefly 
fuch as are confined to the coafts of the European feas, and 
fome of the terreftrial and frefh water kinds, which, from 
their abundance and locality, have obtruded themfelves 
upon the inveftigations of the naturalift. Even our know- 
ledge of thofe is exceedingly imperfeét. For thofe of the 
extra Evropean fpecies, we are indebted chiefly to Adan- 
fon, Rumpfius, Argenville, and Favanné, and for the ana- 
tomical difcuffions on various European kinds to Valentini, 
De Heide, Lifter, and Miler. ‘The inveltigations ot Poli 
on the fhells of the two Sicilies are valuable, in this refpe@, 
as alfo are the obfervations of Lamarck. and Cuvier, and 
we may alfo add Olivier; but what is the amount of all 
thefe difcoveries, we would afk, in enabling us to form a 
fyflem of conchology. 

The bet charaéters upon which-to found all fyftems of 
natural hiftory, mult be thofe molt obvious and acceflible. 
All ranks of animals, as nearly as can be with convenience, 
fhould be arranged by apparent and external charaters. 
While we ftudy fhells, without regarding the animal, we 
are aware they are but confidered partially. The animals 
that inhabit them fhould guide us in our refearches ; they 
alone are the fabricators of the fhell, and the fhell is only 
their habitation, to which they give the form, the bulk, 
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hardnefs, colours, and all the peculiarities of elegance we 
admire. ~ If we were to examine thefe new and almolt un- 
known beings, we fhould difcover a number of parts as 
remarkable ior their {tru€ture as their funétions, and an in- 
finite variety of curious and interefting particulars relative 
to their general habits and manners of life. It is a fubje& 
worthy of the ferious contemplation and attention of the 
naturalift, and fhould never be negleéted when an opportu- 
nity offers. Buta fyitem of conchology, founded entirely 
on the ftruGture of the animals, muft, we cannot hefitate in 
aflerting, ever remain one ef the defiderata of natural 
{cience. e 

In the fuperficial arrangement taken from fhells alone we 
are not exempt from difficulty. Shells vary exceedingly in 
form and colour in the different ftages of their growth, and 
in this cafe we fhould fometimes derive material affiftance 
from our knowledge of the avimal. Young fhells have been 
deferibed as f{pecifically diftin@ from the parent or older 
fells by many writers. It indeed requires a greater degree 
of caution in determining the {pecies, nay even genera, of 
fhells in the different periods of growth than may be ima- 
gined ; of this we could adduce many very remarkable in- 
ftances, a few it may be neceflary to mention to guard the 
common cblerver from forming hally, and erroneous conciu- 
fions. 

Many of the cypraz, or cowries, when young, have the 
appearance of a volute, the thick denticulated fold of the 
exterior lip being wholly wanting, and the column being 
only partially plaited as in the true voluta. The young of 
the alated fhells, in general, are deflitute of that broad ex- 
panfive, or furcated lip, called the wing. The f{pires in 
many of the turrited kinds of fhells, when young, are 
blunt ; obtufe, or terminated in a large globular head, ex- 
ceeding the fize of the whorl beneath, but as the fhell 
advances in growth, it developes itfelf, extending in a {piral 
direGtion, and thus in the old fhells the number of fpires 
is greater than in the young ones. The variations in the 
growth of the patella tribe are often fo confiderable, as to ai- 
molt defy the critical obferver to determine them. Still 
however the conchologift by the dint of application, and 
nice difcrimination, will be at laft enabled to fix on certain 
characters peculiar to every {pecies, and be, by that means, 
enabled to decide on the {pecies of a fhell under every ftage 
of growth. 

Linnzus confiders the ftru@ure of the animal as well as 
the fhell in all his generical diftin@ions; the ideais excellent, 
and we fhould approve the defiyn, but the objec itfelf is 
unattainable ; a lamentable proof of which preients itfelf to 
view, when we confider the number of thofe very animals 
which he defcribes that have heen afcertained, by recent 
obfervations, to be of a very different nature and ftruture 
from what he conceived. ‘his error may be eafily ac- 
counted for when we refle& that the judgment of Linnezus 
was guided in many inftances by analogy, and the indif- 
ferent figures extant in various writers, without himfelf 
poffefling the means of determining their accuracy, or im- 
perfection. We intecd nothing to the difparagement of 
Linnzus in this refpe& ¢ the ftructure of the animal was of 
too much importance in his mind to be omitted, and he 
availed himfelf of the beft fources of authority within his 
power, fome of which, it has fince been proved, are not fo 
accurate as we could wifh, and others altogether erro- 
neous. 

From all that has been advanced on this topic, the refult 
will be obvious, that teflaceous bodies may be confiftently 
arranged, or, in other words, can only be arranged by the 
erganization of the fhell ; that the primary character muft be 
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taken from the fhell becaufe this we are acquainted with, 
while the animal is oftentimes unknown to us. But that 
the ftruéture of the animal fhould be regarded in the 
conftru&tion of genera, when it can be afcertained; as a 
fecondary confideration to guide us in the formation of new 
genera, or in correcting the old, as opportunities of invef- 
tigating them occur. 

Having defined the meaning of a teftaceous animal, and 

endeavoured to prove that the itruture of the fhell is the 
moft material obje& to be regarded in a primary view, we 
fhall proceed next to an elementary elucidation of the feve- 
ral parts of which it is compofed. 
* In conchology, as in any other fcience, the ftudent mnit 
neceflarily acquire, in the firft inflance, a diftin& knowledge 
of the terms employed. Thefe, except fuch as relate to 
fubordinate characters, or {pecifical diftinGions, and which re~ 
quire no explanation in this place, may be fimplified and re- 
duced to a fmall number. In the-feleGtion of thefe terms 
we can abide by no one particular authority ; we mult be 
general, deriving our terms from various fources, or invent- 
ing new ones. Hitherto in treating on the different articles 
of conchology, in the progrefs of this work, it has been 
our aim to adhere as nearly to the authority of Linnzusas 
poflible, referving to ourfelves an opportunity of exprefling 
our own fentiments under the prefent article, and ftating 
generally thofe points upon which we principally differ in 
Opinion from that author. This will appear more fully in 
our review of his genera. Our attention is at this time 
confined to the terms employed in defcribing the feveral parts 
of fhells, and as it i$ well known that Linneus laid down 
a feries of terms for this purpofe, it will be expected that 
we fhould not pafs over them in filence. Upon this fubject 
we fhall however only trefpafs lightly. We would willingly 
adopt thofe eftablifhed by Linnzus, in his * Fundamenta 
Teltaceologiz,’”? and other writings; but it muft be con- 
fefled, with all our refpec for the talents of that naturalift, 
his terms are inadmiffible. The warmeft of his admirers, 
and we mult, on many occafions, profefs ourfelves of that 
number, will not perufe the definitions he has given of the 
bivalves, of his venus, and fome other bivalve genera, of 
his venus dione, and alfo of feveral univalves, without 
admitting that much of the Linnzan phrafeology on this 
ubje& is neither applicable to the parts intended, nor if it 
were, {uch as modeity would allow us to retain; and that to 
expunge them ts only aneceffary facrifice which the chaltity 
of fcience imperioufly demands. Delicacy will pardon the 
allufion, and defire no further explanation. 

All fhells or teftaceous bodies ‘hitherto difcovered, may 
be divided into three principal tribes, and which, after the 
Linszan manner, may be denominated Multivalve, Bivalve, 
and Univalve. 

Any external part of a hell being of a teftaceous fub- 
ftance, and either itfelf, forming a fhield or covering for the 
animal, as in univalves, or in union with another, or others 
connected by a ligament, cartilage, hinge, teeth, or other 
fa{tening, is denominated avalve. The fhells therefore con- 
filting of a fizgle piece, are called univalves, thofe of two 
parts bivalves, and thofe of many parts multivalves, Be- 
tween bivalve and multivalve no diltin&tion is drawn, hells 
conlitting of more than two fuch parts, being called mul- 
tivalve, without any regard to the number. An amend- 
ment is propofed by fome of the.French writers, ina new or- 
der under the name of trivalve. 

Shells of the fimpleft form are arranged by fome natural- 
ifts in the firft clafs, from which they. proceed progreflively to 
thofe poffefling the greateft number of valves, and being of, 
the molt intricate ftruture. This is an ancient, and very 
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fimple mode of arrangement, and has its advocates in the 
prefent day. Linnzus reverfes this order by beginning with 
the chiton, lepas, and pholas, which are fhells of the mul- 
tivalve and moft complex ftru@ture, and ending with thofe 
of the fimple& form. We cannot avoid thinking the former 
preferable, and fhall adopt it ia the prefent inftance. 


Explanation of the Parts of Shells with Reference to the Ele- 
mentary Plates of Conchology. 


Univalve. 


Tn the examination of a fhell of this order, the contour, 
or outline, is the firft particnlar to be regarded. By this 
the conchologift is guided in his definition of fimple, fpiral, 
or turbinated thells, (or as the Linnzan {chool divides fhells, 
univalves with a regular {pire, and univalves without a re- 
gular fpire) ; difcoid, flattened, or turrited fhells; thofe 
with fmooth or uneven anfradus ; the ventricofe, alated, la- 
biated, roftrated, and many other diftin@ions, all which 
ftrike the eye at the firft view. It is indeed, by attending to 
the contour, that the principal diftin@tions in fhells of this 
kind are at once perceived, taking into confideration the 
back and front profile at the fame time. Some few fhells, 
as the nautilus pompilius, and others of the fame family, 
have the {pire revolving internally, in which the outline offers 
lcfs affiftance in the primary definitions, but the number of 
{uch fhells is very fmall. Next to the profile of the fhell, 
the ftru@ure of the mouth, the pillar, and expavfion of 
the inner lip, the gutter or canaliculation, and the umbilical 
opening, and operculum if any, are to be confidered, and 
Jaftly the work on the outer furface, as well as the colours 
with which it is embellifhed. 

The bafe or bottom of the fhell we confider that part 
upon which it refts when fupported in an ereét pofition, with 
the fummit or tip of the {pire flanding vertically. In fuch 
fhells the tip is called the apex. The courfe of the fpires 
or wreaths is from the Jeft to right in moft fpiral hells, 
fome few only being of the reverfed or heteroltrophous 
kind, the whorls of which are in a contrary dire€tion. 
When fpeaking of the right and left fides of a fhell, it 
fhould be underftood as having the aperture downwards, 
and it will be then feen that in molt fhells the aperture 
or opening is on the left fide, i. e. facing the right hand of 
the fpetator. 

Bafe, the tip of the falient end of the fhell, at the ex- 
tremity oppofite the apex of the {pire ; in the roftrated kind 
of univalves it implies the tip of the beak. Some fay the 
fhell refts on its bafe when laid upon a flat furface, with the 
mouth downwards; this is not correét, except in the patella 
tribe, and fome other univalves which have no regular {pire, 
asthe dentalium, &c. The bafe in feveral fhells is denoted 
inthe Plate, Conchology, fig. 1. 

Apex, the fummit of the fhell. Jig. 2. 

Front, the face of the fhell with the aperture placed di- 
reGily in front of the obferver. Fig. 3. 

Back, that part of the thell which is immediately oppofed 
to the preceding. Fig. 4. 

Sides, thofe parts feen longitudinally in profile, to the 
right and left when the fheil is viewed either in a front or 
back pofition. Fig. 5. 

Body, of the thell, (corpus) the firft whorl of the fpire 
at the bafe. Fig. 6. 

Belly, is to be diftinguifhed from the body as it implies 
only the convex or {wollen part of the firft whorl, formed by 
the convexity of the aperture near the lip. Mig. 7. 

Whorl denotes one of the wreaths, turns, or volutions of 
the fhell. Jig. 8, 


Spire, comprehends, in a general fenfe, all the whorls of 
the fhell, the firfter body wreath excepted. Fig. 9. 

The form of the fpire is of great confideration in the dee 
finition of fhells as it affords a prominent and diftinguifhed 
charaéter; it is in general flattith, fomewhat depreifed or 
elevated ; fometimes convex and flightly pointed; or with 
the point obtufe; or much elevated and ending in a point ; 
plano-concave, pyramidal, fubulate, or truncated. Mr. 
Adanfon obferves that the difpofition of the fpires varies 
according to the plane they turn on, which 1s either hori- 
zontal, cylindrical, conic, or ovoid. Thefe, he conceives 
to be the four principal difpofitions of the fpires, but ad- 
mits there are many intermediate formations. The number 
and form of the fpires vary in the fame [pecies, in their dif- 
ferent growths. Young fhells have commonly a lefs number 
than the old ones, neither have fhelis of the fame age al- 
ways the like number of {pires, a circumftance attributable 
to the effets of ficknefs, or the difference of fex. ‘Thus in 
fome turbinated fhells we perceive that the males have the 
fpires lefa nuimerous, fmaller, and of a more lengthened 
form than in the females. ‘ 

Suture of the fpire-or whorls, is the {piral line which fepa- 
rates the whorls, and which is fometimes fulcated, crenu- 
lated, or fomewhat proje€ting. Fig. 10. 

Pillar or Columeila, is the inner part of the left lip, or 
column, which runs through the fhell, from the lower ex- 
tremity to the tip of the fpire, and from which all the 
fpires take their origin; the columella being fituated as 
nearly as poffible in the axis of the fhell, and ferving as its 
balis and fupport throughout. It is generally either flat, 
grooved, folded, or truncated in that part which is vifible at 
the opening. Jig. 11. 

Aperture, called in familiar language, the mouth of the 
fhell, is the entrance to the chamber in which the animal 
refides, and is applicable to the openings of univaive and 
multivalve fhells. ‘lhe aperture is either entirely open, or 
clofed by the operculnm attached to the body of the ani- 
mal, when the animal retires into its dwelling. This aper- 
ture varies in form in different fhells, being angular, round- 
ed, femilunar, linear, or otherwife, and fometimes appears 
double, the inner margin being furrounded by an extcrior one. 
Fig. 12. 

Lip, the expanfion of the exterior part of the aperture 
conftitutes the lip in the labiated fhells, and the wing in the 
alated kinds. Fig. 13. 

Beak, or roftrum, is that part at the base which extends 
in a {traight or flightly oblique direétion from the bottom 
of the aperture, and is larger or {mallerin different families. 
In murex hauftellum this proje€tion is very confpicuous. 
Fig. 14. ; 

Canal, or gutter, an elongation of the aperture of the 
fhell defcending in a groove or gutter-like procefs. Some 
kinds of roftrated fhells have the canal remarkably confpi- 
cuovs, forming a finus from the aperture throughout the 
whole length of the beak. Pig. 15. 

Unbilicus is the opening, or perforation in the lower part 
of the body, or fir whorl of many fpiral univalves, and is 
very confpicuous in a number of the trochus and nerita 
genus in particular. This umbilical perforatiou runs ina 
ftraight line from the bafe to the fummit of the fhell, form- 
ing throughout a {piral groove or gutter, which is wide at 
the entrance, and tapers gradually towards the apex. In the 
Linnwan nerita canrena, the ftru@ure of the umbilicus is 
well difplayed, but is ftill more obvious in the ftaircafe fhell, 
trochus perfpe@tivus. This opening occurs in many fhells 
at the bafe of the pillar. Fig. 17- 
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The umbilicus is either fmooth, carinated, crenulated, or 
befet with tubercles, and fometimes denticulated. It is 
either entirely, or only partially difclofed, being fometimes 
half clofed up by a gibbofity, or other projeGion at the 
aperture, in which cafe it is termed by conchologifts femi- 
umbilicated, or fub-umbilicated. Sometimes the pillar 
fpreads fo far over as early to clofe up the entrance. 

A hell without an umbilicus is termed imperforate; fome- 
times the term imperforate implies that it has neither umbi- 
licus, nor caniculation at the bafe. 

Operculum is a teftaceous or cartilaginous appendage pe- 
culiar in a confiderable degree to the univalve tribe of thells, 
and thofe only of the fpiral or turbinated kinds. This ap- 
pendage is not conneCted with the fhell, but the animal, 
and ferves like a lid or little door, to proted or clofe up the 
aperture of the chamber when the creature retires within its 
habitation. Shells of this kind are diftinguifhed by the 
name of cochlee operculate, by fome of the elder concholo- 
gilts. The opercula are often {mall in comparifon to the 
fize of the fhell to which they belong ; their form various in 
different fpecies; and their fubftance in fome of a horny 
texture, and, in others, teftaceous or approaching the na- 
ture of ftone. Their figure in common is either perfe@ly 
round, elliptical, oval, or elongated, and fometimes wrought 
with fpiral work, or concentric lines. 

The operculum is commonly adherent either to the upper 
part of the pofteriorend of the foot, or, as denominated by 
fome writers, the pedeftai of the animal, or at its extremity, 
fo that when the animal moves along, the operculum ap- 
pears at a diftance from the fhell. Inthe nerite, fome of 
the turbines, and certain other kinds, which have'the aper- 
ture of around, femicircular, or oval form, the operculum 
is ufually of a fize adapted to the extreme circumference of 
the opening, or nearly fo, and fits clofe at the entrance ; or 
is very little drawn into the opening when the animal re- 
treats into its chamber. On the contrary, in the volute and 
fome other fhel!s which have the mouth of a lengthened or 
linear form, the aperture is comparatively very {mall, and 
the operculum might be drawn far into the fhell, when the 
animal retreats into its fpiral recefs before the channel be- 
comes fufficiently contraéted to be completely clofed up by 
this appendage. 

The teftaceous opercula eafily diffolve in acids; it there- 
fore happens that when put into vinegar they move brifkly 
to and fro for fome time, by the ebullition, hence they have 
obtained the name of creeping ftones among the common 
people. The cartilaginous opercula are not affected by this 
procefs. The blatta byzantia, of medical writers, are of 
this latter kind; being the true opercula of two or three dif- 
ferent kinds of hells, very abundant in Paleltine, and other 
parts of the eaftern world. 

Some of the fpiral, or turbinated land fhells, are likewife 
of the operculated kinds, but differ from the foregoing, as 
they form a new lid, or operculum, every year, or oftener, 
efpecially at the approach of winter, when the animal is 
prompted to make this provifion, in order to guard itfelf 
from the inclemencies of the weather. It is formed bya 
vifcous moifture emitted from the body of the animal, ard 
which condenfes into a kind of tough coriaceous fub{tance 
of pretty contiderable thicknefs; this covering is never 
attached to the body of the animal; it merely covers the 
entrance, nor is it ever wrought like the true opercula of 
marine fhells with fpiral or concentric lines. 

Operculated fhells are chiefly the turbinated kinds of uni- 
valves; the opercula of the balani among the multivalve 


fhells confift of four pieces, and partake rather of the nature 
Vor. 1X. 


of valves, both in fubltance and appearance, than of the 
opercula above deferibed. ‘ : 

Involuted fpire, revolved fhelis (univalvia turbinata clavi- 
culz intus recondite, &c. Da Cofta). Thefe fhells turn or 
revolve infide, or have the whorls concealed within the body 
of the fhell as the nautilus and cyprea. An involuted fpire 
is fhewn at fg. 18. : 

Chambers are the {paces or divifions formed in the interior 
part of fheils by intervening partitions, a kind of articulated 
itruéture elucidated completely in the navtilus.—By a-cham- 
bered fhell we fometimes underfland only that it has fome 
laminiform, fubfpiral, or other procefs within, as in pateila 
Chinenfis. Jig. 19. ; 

Siphuncuius, the fmall canal which penetrates in a fpiral 
direction through the chambers of the nautili, An organ 
of this nature is obfervable alfo in the ammonite. Fig. 20. 

Lpidermis is a kind of fin or coating, with which the 
exterior furfaces of many fhells, both of the univalve and 
bivalve tribe, are covered. It is confidered as a fort of 
periofteum or membrane, defigned by nature to defend the 
{hell from accidents and aid their growth, and to prevent 
other teftaceous or marine animals from fixing their habita- 
tions on thefe fhells, as they do upon moft bodies in the fea, 
where there is no power of refiftance. ‘The epidermis 1s a 
genuine covering formed by the animal itfelf, peculiar to 
fome kinds, and as conftantly never obferved on others. 
There is no doubt but the animal to which this fort of co- 
vering is peculiar, pofleffes a proper apparatus for its con- 
ftruétion. The ftructure of this epidermis, it fhould be 
added, is very diftin& in different fhells, confifting in fome 
of a very thin pellucid film, and in others laminated, 
pilous, velvetty, fibrous, or rugged. Few fhelis, having a 
rugofe furface, are deftitute of this external covering or epi- 
dermis. 

The fpines, protuberances, longitudinal ridges, carina- 
tions, furrows, ftriations, pun@ations, granulations, and 
other peculiarities of what is termed the * outfide work”? of 
the fhells, are to be regarded only as fpecifical diftinGions 
of fhells; and the variegations of colours, fpots, and other 
fimilar particulars, are to be confidered in the fame point of 
view. Thofe peculiarities are not obfervable in many fhells 
in their natura! ftate, being concealed beneath the thick 
epidermis which invefts them ; in others which have the 
epidermis thin and membranaccous, they are perceptible, 
but the beauty of the fhell is difclofed only upon removing 
this exterior covering. See fig. 21. 


Bivalves, 

Or fhells of two valves united by means of a cartilage, 
hinge, conneétion of the teeth, or other procefs. In order 
to conttitute a bivalve fhell, it is only requifite that it be 
furnifhed with two conneéted valves, without regard to their 
refemblance in form or dimentfions. Some of the bivalves 
have both valves formed alike ; in others they differ only in 
a flight degree, and again in others they are altogether dif- 
fimilar. ‘I'he firft of thefe is well exemplifted by the folen 
genus; in that of the Linnean telline, we find examples 
both of the eqnivalve fhells, and thofe with the valves 
flightly different: of the lalt-mentioned kinds we have 
many, as the oftrea, fpondylus, and anomia. Bivalve fhells 
are often much compreffed, fome are gibbous, and when 
viewed at the fide, or facing the ligament, have a cordated 
appearance, as in venus, and the Linnwan chamacor. Shells, 
having both. valves alike, as before obferved, are called 
equivalve. Equilateral valves imply thofe which have both 
fides of the fame valve alike, as for inflance, when a longi- 
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tudinal line is drawn from the beak to the oppofite margin, 
the fpace on each fide the line is diftinguifhed by the ap- 
pellation of the right and left fide; and when the form of 
both thofe fpaces correfpond, the fhell is equilateral, as in 
the feallops (oftrea, Linn.) : the inequilateral valves are the 
reverfe of this, a line drawn as above defcribed, from the 
beak to the oppofite margin, prefenting two fides of a very 
different fhape, as we fee in molt of the maétra, the donax, 
and tellina genera, and in the mya truncata efpecially. Sub- 
equilateral fhelis, or thofe having the valves nearly equal at 
both fides, are fufficiently elucidated by fhells of the car- 
oim or cockle genus, which are {trictly «* bivalvis fubequi- 
atera.’? 

Ail bivalve fhells do not completely clofe their thells, 
though moft of thofe before mentioned do fo, fuch as the 
fcallop, the donax, tellina, and cardium: in feveral other 
tribes of bivalves, when the fhells are fhut as clofely as their 
form will allow, they itil exhibit a kind of hiatus or gaping, 
either at the anterior or pofterior end, or at both; and in 
fome, when the valves are fhut, both the anterior and pof- 
terior parts are clofed, but an opening appears on one fide 
of the beak ; this laftementioned charaGter is very obvious in 
chama gigas. 

Ove of the firft circum{tances to be confidered, is which 
part of a bivaive fhell ought to be deemed the bafe, becaufe 
when this is determined, every other part will fall progref- 
fively in their relative order under our obfervation. We 
name that part of the margin or limb which is fituated in a 
direct line oppofite the beak, the bafe of the fhell. Lin- 
nzus, in order to eftablifh the characters, and afford fome 
apparent reafon at leaft for the application of the terms he 
betlows on the different parts of bivalves, reverfes this pofition 
of the fhell, and defcribes the beaks as the bafe of the ‘hell. 
But the faét is, the natural pofition of the fhell is in im- 
mediate contradi&tion to his axiom, for the beaks are always 
uppermoft, being either immediately vertical, or with a 
flight inclination obliquely, when the animal moves along 
with its teftaceous covering on the back. A folitary exam- 
ple will perhaps occur occafionally, in which the beaks may 
be confiderably inclined when the animal crawls, but none, 
we believe, are known which open the valves upwards, and 
proceed with the beaks under the body. The beaks, if 
only for this reafon, are to be confidered as the fummit, and 
the margin oppofite as the bafe. Many of the bivalves are 
deftitute of the locomotive power, or at leaft do not poffefs 
it in any material degree. 

Za/z of bivalve fhells, exemplified in venus verrucofa. Fig. 
22); 

Summit, a word applied in a general manner to the top 
or moft elevated part of the two protuberances obfervable 
in the greater number of bivalves. Da Cofta calls that 
part of the fhell, in which the teeth or hinge is placed, the 
jummit or apex; we regard it as the moft elevated part of 
the beaks. Fig. 23. 

Beak, the pointed termination, apex, or tip of the pro- 
tuberances laft-mentioned, and which, in many fhells,- turn 
{pirally downwards, or obliquely, fo that the beak ‘itfelf is 
feldom the moft clevated part ef the thell; though it is fo 
fometimes, as for inftance in the mytilus edulis, or common 
mufcle. ig. 24. 

Sides, the lateral parts of the valves diftinguifhed by the 
epithet of right and left fide ; in common language, the two 
valves of a fhell are called the fides, but it is not underftood 
as a term in conchology in this view. ig. 25. 

Margin, or limb, the whole circumference or outline of 
the fhell, whea laid flat down on one valve. Zig. 26, 


Dif, the convex centre of each valve, or exterior furface 
Fig. 27. 

Anterior flope, that part of the fhell in which the ligament 
is fituated ; in the front view of the anterior flope, the beaks 
fall back, or behind. Fig. 28. 

Pofterior flope, that immediately oppofed to the former, 
and in which the beaks of the fhell turn forward. Jig. 29. 

Lunule, the lunulated depreffion below the beaks, either 
on the anterior or pofterior flope, and fometimes on both ; 
they may be diftinguifhed under the appellation of anterior 
or pofterior lunules, according to the flope in which they 
are fituated. Fig. 30, a, b. 

Cartilage of the hinge, called alfo the ligament of the 
hinge, the fubflance of a flexible, fibrous, and fomewhat 
horny nature, by means of which, the two valves are united 
near the beak. J’ig. 31. 

Ears, the lateral proceffes near the beaks, as in the feal- 
lop tribe: thofe occur either on one fide, or on both. Fig. 

2. 
2 Ligament perforation, the opening, or aperture, through 
which the ligature of the animal pafles in the anomia genus, 
by the affitance of which it faftens itfelf to the rocks, or 
other bodies; in fome it is fituated in the flat valve, in 
others at the beak of the gibbous valve. Fig. 33. 

Length and breadth of the fhell. The length is meafured 
from the cartilage or beak to the margin below, the breadth 
is of courfe taken in the oppofite direGtion. The breadth 
of many bivalve fhells exceeds their length : {ome remarkable 
inftances of which occur in the folen tribe. ig. 34. 

Infide of the valves exhibits the concave furface (coneavi« 
tas concharum), fig. 35. 

Hinge, the point of union between the two valves, formed 
by the conneétion or articulation of the teeth in both valves, 
or by the teeth in one valve, fitting into hollows or fockets 
in the valve oppofite. The amazing variety of ftructure 
obfervable in the hinge of different tribes of fhells renders 
this one of the moft effential charafters in the generical de- 
finitions of fhells. ‘The teeth in fome are {mall and nume- 
rous, in others thick, folid, and few in number, or fome- 
times fingle, long, fpatuliform, laminiform, acicular, &c. 
the principal of which may be divided into inarticulate 
hinge, when only furnifhed with callofities, or having no 
vifible teeth; articulate, when it has teeth, but only a {mall 
number; and multarticulate, when the teeth are numerous. 
Thefe variations will be further explained under the refpe@- 
ive genera. 

Cicatrix, the impreffion on the infide of the valves indi» 
cating the point of connexion between the mufcles of the 
animal, and its fhell. In fome kinds, as the common 
oyfter fur example, there is only one fuch mufcular impref- 
fton in each valve, in others there are two, and fome have 
more: ‘The cicatrix is not of the fame figure in all fhells, 
being either round, femi-ovate, lunate, or elongated, in dif- 
ferent kinds. ig. 37. 5 

Byfus, the appendage called the beard; by means of 
which fome bivalves faiten themfelves to the rocks. fig. 

8. 
: The imbrications, furrows, fpines, tubercles, reticulae 
tions, ftriations, or other peculiaritis of the fame nature, as 
well as the variations of colours, obfervabie on the exterior 
furface of bivalves as before itated in {peaking of univalves 
(and which 1s indeed equally applicable to the multivalves, 
and confequently to fhells of every defcription), though they 
afford us the bet fpecifical diftinétions poflible, do not claim 
our regard as primary characters, and are therefore pafled 
unnoticed in this place. 

Miultivalvesy. 
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Multivalvess 

The fhells of this order are few, compared with either of 
the preceding; and the terms propofed for thofe, are appli- 
cable for the mot part to the multivalves) The following 
require more explicit mention, 

Ba/fe, that part of the fhell upon which it refts: in the 
lepes tribe it implies the part immediately feated upon the 
fiem or pedicle; in the balani, the bafe is generally larger 
than the fummit, and is the bottom by means of which 
the fhell is fixed upon the rocks, or other extraneous bo- 
dics. Fig. 39. 

Ligament, the fubftance, whether membranaceous or 
tendinous, which ferves to conneé&t the valves together. 
The connexion of the valves in fome multivalves is formed 
by the parts of one valve locking into another. Fig. 40. 

Operculum, Vhe balani have the aperture at the fummit 
clofed by means of four {mall pieces or valves, which are 
commonly called the operculum; thefe opercula of the ba- 
lani are, however, very different from thofe of univalve hells. 
Hig. 41. 

‘The various parts of which tefaceous bodies confift being 
fufficiently confidered and explained, our attention is next 
direGted to the different modes of arrangement into which 
thofe bodies have been diftributed by the principal writers 
on conchology, and a general inquiry into a variety of 
other particulars conneéted with the hiftory of the fcience. 
In this inveftigation we fhall avail ourfelves in fome meafure 
of the method pointed out by the learned author of the 
*Clafles Conchyliorum” (Bergen), the valuable ‘ Biblio- 
theca Hift. Natur. Bankfiana’? of Mr. Dryander; ‘La 
Conchologie’”’ of Favanne; the ‘ Hiltorical Account of 
Teftaceological writers,’? by Dr. Maton and Mr. Rackett, 
inferted in the ‘¢ TranfaGtions of the Linnzan Society,’? and 
the labours of many others, in addition to our own, as will 
appear in the courfe of the following obfervations. 

The name of Ariftotle ftands high in the records of philo- 
fophy. He is emphatically called by Dr. Pultney, in {peak- 
ing of teftaceological writers, the father of natural feience; 
and, by Dr. Maton the inventor of fyftem. Our refpec& for 
the Macedonian philofopher is great, nor would we willingly 
appear to detract from his diftinguifhed merit; yet we mult 
confels we never could conceive it poffible, with all the abi- 
lity this early writer poffefled, that, rifing as it were from 
primzval darknefs, he could at once furvey the multifarious 
objeéts of creation, and produce a fyftem of natural objects 
fo complete as that which we are difpofed to acknowledge 
exclufively as his own. He mult have derived confiderable 
aid from fources then extant, and which are now for ever 
loft to the world. The hiftory of mankind throughout all 
ages will teflify beyond a doubt that the acquirement of 
human knowledge is flow and progreflive; and the know- 
ledge of Ariflotle in natural fcience was in particular of 
that kind which in a great meafure could be attained only 
from the obfervations of many. Under the patronage of 
Philip, the Macedonian monarch, and of his fon Alexander, 
the hero of the world, no advantages which Ariftotle could 
derive from the {tudy of books would be denied him, and 
can it be imagined from fo many hundred thoufand volumes 
as were extant in his time, and at his immediate command, 
Ariftotle was unable to obtain information; or that among 
this immenfe number there were none on the fubject of Arif- 
totle’s inquiries? This writer would certainly avail himfelf 
of the recorded labours and difcoveries of former ages, and 
efpecially would not negleé to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the f{ciences of the Egyptians, upon all which his own 
ideas might improve. Indeed, if we miftake not, however 
vilionary it may zppear, the latter was the genuine fource 


from whence his knowledge of natural philofophy was de- 
rived. LEgypt, not Attica, was the cradle of fcience. 

To the writings of Ariftotle the learned world is certainly 
indebted for the firft account we probably ever may poflels 
of the ftate of natural fcience at the early period in which 
he lived; it is a fortunate circumftance for the caufe of 
learning that his labours have furvived the havoc of deftruc- 
tive time. This fyftem is a produGtion that would confer 
credit on any naturalift of the fourteenth century, much lefs 
of a period almoft two thoufand years before. The claffifi- 
cation, or divifion of fhells contained in the fourth book of 
«© Ariftotle’s Hiltory of Animals,’? has ftood the telt of 
ages, and, with improvements, rendered neceflary by recent 
difcoveries, is in general adopted by very late writers. 
Linnaus was in a great meafure himfelf indebted to his fyf- 
tem for the outlines of his own, for many of his genera, and 
for the names under which thofe genera are retained, even in 
the moft improved ftate of his “ Syftem of Teflaceology.” 

The “ Oftracodermata”’ of Ariftotle, for fuch is the title 
of his conchological produtions, prefent us with a valuable 
{cheme of fhells. He divides all thells into two principal 
claffes, Mové$upx and AsSupx, or univalves and bivalves. 

The univalves he feparates into two parts; namely, thofe 
of the turbinated kind, as KoxAsxt, or Jimaces, Kunatarsz, coca- 
lia, the purpure, TopQvpas, buccina, Kripsxzs, &c.3 and fuch as 
are lefs turbinated, as Acwas, the fea-ears, or haliotis, and 
Nupitos, nerite. Among the latter, he includes feveral fami- 
lies of the echinus, or fea-2ggs, Exvos, a tribe of cruftaceous 
animals retained by almoft every writer among the fhells, till 
they were feparated by Linnzus. He alfo ipeaks of the 
animals inhabiting the cocalia, purpuree, and buccina. ~ 

The bivalves he diftributes into feveral families; he has 
Klevet, or pedines, Lwanve, folenes, and Tine, pinne or fea~ 
hams, all of which genera have been retained by Linnzus, 
and later authors, 

Ariftotle commits one remarkable error, however, in 
placing the opercula of fome turbinated univalves as a gee 
nuite tribe of fhells. This error, which indeed we think 
excufable confidering the age in which that philofopher 
lived, is mentioned by feveral authors as an objection to his 
accuracy of difcrimination, and is commented on by Bergen 
in the following obfervation. 

“ Ex umbilicis si; x3xA05 videtur Ariftoteles peculiare 
conchyliorum genus perperam conttituiffe, funt enim pro- 
prie opercula quorumdam turbinatorum, que certo anni 
tempore foribus cochlearum quafi inftar clauftri.agglutina 
inveniuntur queque pottea decidunt & nullius amplius ufus 
pro ipfo animalculo.”” Ariftotle flourifhed 322 years before 
Chrift. 

C. S. Pliny wrote largely upon conchology; the ninth 
book of his *¢ Hiftory of Animals’ is very copious: ib is 
more diffufe than that of Ariftotle, and the arrangement is 
unmethodical, but this is {till an ufeful work, and may be 
confulted with advantage. Many of the terms employed by 
modern conchologilts are to be found in his work. Pliny 
conftitutes thirty-three families, which are diftinguifhed 
chiefly by the form and fuperficies of the fhell, as plana, con- 
cava; longa, and /unata, levis, and rugata; by the thape of 
the margin, as margine in mucronem emiffo; margine fortis 
effifo 3 and margine intus replicato. The finuofities, or pro- 
jections of the thell, the connexion of the valves, and other 
fimilar chara@ters, were alfo taken as diftin@ions of the dif» 
ferent families. 

In Pliny’s time the Romans are fuppofed to have pof- 
fefled confiderable opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of fhelis, as their navigation was exteniive, at leait in the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
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The conchological writings of Elian are held in lefs re- 
pute than either of the preceding; he dedicates fome con- 
cife chapters to this fubieé in his work entitled, ‘* Megs Zowy 
stoTnTeS.? 

After the dark ages which fuccetded, Vincentins Bello- 
vacenfis was one of the earlieft writers onthis fubjeét. His 
* Speculum naturale,” publifhed im folio, in the year 149+, 
contains a defcription of the murex, purpura, ollrea, anda 
few other remarkable fheils, extraéted chiefly from the 
works of Ariltotle and Pliny, and intermingled with the 
abfurd and fuperftitious notions of the times. The works 
of Albertus Magnus, entitled “ De Animalibus,’”? which 
appeared in folio in 149%, contains defcriptions of fome 
fhells; and fo likewife does that of Adam Lonicerus, 
«© Hittoria naturalis opus novum,’? publifhed in 1551. 

The firit writers who diitinguifhed themfelves by any at- 
tention to the ftudy of conchology, after the revival of let- 
ters in Europe, were Belon, Rondeletius, and Gefner. 
Belon is celebrated for his travels in the Eaft, and he was 
perhaps one of the firlt learned mev who travelled princi- 
pally with a view to natural fcience ; on his retura ta Paris, 
In 1553, he publifhed, befides other works, an octavo vo 
lume, entitled ‘ De Aquatilibus.”? The part appropriated 
to conchology is not extenfive, itis rather elementary and 
philological than defcriptive; but contains figures of a few 
fhells engraven on wo d. ‘The work of Rondeletius (pro- 
feffor of phylic at Montpelie’) appeared two years after, 
A.D. 1555; this bears the title of ** Univerfa Aquatilium 
Hiftoria,” and contains upwards of one hundred {pecies of 
teftaceousanimals. His relidence on the coaft of the Medi- 
terranean afforded him abundant opportunity of inveltigat- 
ing the fhells of that fea, and their animal inhabitants, a 
fubje& of inquiry to which he paid fome attention, This 
author received much affittance from the labours of Aritto- 
tle and Pliny. The “Commentaries” of Matthiolus, embel- 
lithed with a few cuts of fheils, contain nothing of material 
intereft, except what has been colle€ted from former wri- 
ters; feveral editions of this work appeared between the 
years 1566 and 1683, in Spain, Italy, France, and the Ve- 
netian ftates. In 1558, the work of Conrad Geiner, “ De 
Pifcium et Aquatilium Asimantium Hiltoria,”? made its ap- 
pearance, and acquired much reputation. Dr. Pultney pays 
a high compliment to Gefner for his unparalleled induitry, 
and ardent love of naturai biftory, and obferves, that he 
not only colleGted all the philological, hiftoric, and defcrip- 
tive erudition of the ancients on this fubjeG; but befides 
his own copious comment on their writings availed himfelf 
of what Belon and Rondeletius, his contemporaries, had 
done, to which he added much original matter of his own, 
having defcribed and figured many of the Mediterranean hells 
and feveral of thofe difeovered in the Indian and Arabian 
feas. ‘This comment is correct, but of the fyftem propoted 
by Gefer for the c’affification of fhells, we muft {peak 
more fully. This author divides all fhells into four claffes, 
univalvia, bivalvia, turbinata, and anomala. The firk 
contains’ only two genera, lepas and auris marina; or the 
Iimpets, and fea ears (lepas derived from the Greeks, 
and fynonymous with patella, being the name applied by 
o'd concholozilts to the limpets, fince called patella by 
Linnzus). His bivalvia clafs contains many genera, as oltrea, 
fpondyli, mytili, telline, chamz, pinnz, folenes, and eight 
others. In the third clafs turdinata he has ten genera, as 
ftrombi, murices, bucctuum,° turbo, trochus, nerites, &c. 
all which names will be recognized by the Linnzan ftudent 
as thofe employed by Linnzus. His fourth clafs anomala, 
is exceptionable, as it contains, befides the balani, pencilla 
marina, tubuli marini, and echini, the itelle marine, or 


ftar-fith, and caput medufz, neither of which have ever 
been confidered by other naturaliits as appertaining to con- 
chology. Bergen admits this as a material objection to his 
fyflem, ‘‘ Peculiarem claflem anomalorum condidit, ad 
quam, ut mihi videtur, adnumerandae. Idem valet de ca- 
pite medufe.” His feparation of the balani from the 
two firft claffes is countenanced by all late writers. 

Geoffrey Linocier, in his ‘* Hiftoire des Poiffons,” pub- 
lifhed at Paris in the year 1558, gives an account only of a 
{mali number of fhells ; the work not being devoted to the 
fubje&t- of conchology: neither is that of Imperato, 
publithed at Naples in 1599; though it contains an account 
of fome fpecies, this prodn tion relating chiefly to foflils ; 
it bears the title of * Deli’ Hitloria di Ferrante Imperato 
Nepolitana.’’ 

The work ‘* De Moliibus Cruftaceis, Teftaceis, et Zo- 
phytis,”? of Aldrovandus, appeared in folic, in 1606, and 
is well known. His arrangement confifts of three claffes, 
turbinata, bivalvia, and univalvia. Among the cturbinata 
he includes the nautilus. and elfo the buccinum, and other 
{piral fhells, together-with the echini. The bivalve clafs is 
the fame with that ofall other writers, as oftrea, tellina, 
and pinna, but befides thefe includes the multivalve fheils of 
late authors, fuch as the balani and pholades. The third 
clafs, or univalvia, contains the lepad2s, patella, auris ma- 
rina, concha venerea, concha perfica, and penc'llus marinus. 
The figures confift of cuts on wood, and are rudely 
executed. 

Fabius Columna, in 1616, publifhed a treatife on fhells, 
or rather a monographia on the purpura, entitled “ De 
Purpura ab animali teltaceo fufa, de hoc ipfo animali, ali- 
ifque rarioribus teftaceis quibufdam.”? A new edition of 
this work, with annotations, appeared in 1675, by John 
Daniel Major. 

In the year 1616, a work entitled ‘ Fafciculus rariorum et 
afpe€tu dignorum varii generis, que collegit et fuis impenfis 
eri ad vivum incidi curavit,” from the pen of Balil Befler, 
apothecary at Nuremberg, made its appearance; it-is in 
Latin and German, and two of the plates are appropriated 
to the fubjeat of fhells. 

Chiocco, the defcriber of the “ Mufeum Calceolarium,” 
publifhed at Verona, in 1622, gives a full account of the 
fhells contained in that collection, with fpecific charaGters in 
the Latin language, borrowed for the moft part from other 
authors. This mufeum was begun by Benedi&t Ceruto, a 
phyfician, and afterwards enlarged by Calccolari. The 
fizures of the fhells occupy fix plates. It appears to be 
the firft work that was written profeffedly as a defeription 
of a mufeum of natural curiofities, the account of the 
fame mufeum by J. P. Olivius, publifhed in 1584, alone 
excepted. 

A. phyfician of Hamburgh, Schonvelde, was author of 
an account of aquatic animals, both of the marine and frefh 
water kinds, found in the duchies of Slefwick and Holftein, 
which contains feparate chapters on oyfters and mufcles. 
The obfervations relate chiefly to the culinary ufes of the 
animals. This book bears date 1628. 

The work of Nierembergius, ‘* Hiftoria Nature,’? con- 
tains an account of a number of fhells, but does not prefent 
us with any figures. It was publifhed at Antwerp, in 
1635. 
- 2 the firft edition of the “* Gazophylacium Rerum Na- 
turalium” of M. P. Befler, the brother of Balfil Befler be- 
fore-mentioned, are twenty-four plates, containing, among a 
variety of other fubjects, natural and artificial, a few figures 
of fhells, with a concife defcription in Latin of each, un- 
der the refpeCtive figures. The fecond edition comprifes 
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fx additional plates and a preface in German. The firft 
was publithed in 1642, the latter not till the year 1733. 

The fynoptical catalogue of Seger, ** Synoplis Mcthodica 
rariorum tum Naturalium tum Artificialium que in Mufeo 
D. Olsi Wormiis affervantur,”? was printed at Copenhagen 
in 36533 and, as the title informs us, defcribes both the 
natural and artificial curiofities in the mufeum of Wormius. 
This was fucceeded in 1655 by a more ample account of 
the mufeum by Olaus Wormius, from which it appears to 
have contained many of the teftaceous tribe, one only of 
which is however figured ; this is the Linnzan lepas anati- 
fera, to which is attached the whole of the abfurd tale re- 
lated by credulous writers of that day refpecting the ber- 
nacle goofe, which was fuppofed to be engendered, and 
hatched in thofe fhells! The fixth, feventh, and eigiith 
chapters of this work are defcriptive of fhells ; thefe he di- 
vides into upivalvia, bivalvia, and curbinata. 

Tn 1672, the “ Mufeum Mofcardianum,” or “¢ An account 
of the colleétion of natural curiofities belonging to an Ita- 
lian nobleman, Conte Lodovico Mofcardo,”? appeared at 
Padua. The fhells are comprifed in twelve plates, and the 
fubjeéts are noticed fpecifically. -Another edition of this 
work made its appearance in 1672, at Verona, the city 
where that noble coileGior refided, which, belides the twelve 
plates above-mentioned (and which are engraven on copper) 
contains fome cuts on wood. 

The work “* Hiftoria Naturalis de Exanguibus Aguaticis’ 
of Jonfton, isan extenfive produion, a compilation for the 
moit part from others, and is embellifhed with a number of 
engravings, comprehending altogether twenty copper plates 
of mollufca and teftacea. Like Aldrovandus, he diitri- 
butes all hells into three principal clafles, turbinata, bivalvia, 
and univalvia. His turbinata are fubdivided into two fec- 
tions, “ *in antractum torta ;”? and ** * * in orbem circum- 
aéta.’”? In the firit of thefe, we find the nautilus, purpura, 
buccinum, murex, conchylium, and blatta byzantina; and 
jn the other, turbines, trochi, nerites, cochlea, and echini. 
Except the multivalves balani, and pholades, which he in- 
cludes in his clafs bivalvia, the bivalves are thofe of later 
authors; the clafs univalvia contains two genera, the lepas 
or patella, and concha venerea. This work was publifhed 
at Amiterdam in 1657. Eight-years after which (1665) 
the fame author defcribed a few of the more remarkable 
fhells in his “ ‘Thaumatographia Naturalis.” 

About this time De Rochfort publifhed an account of the 
fhellsof the Caribbeeiiles, illuftrated with a plate of five {pecies, 
which he confidered moft remarkable for fhape and beauty. 
This work bears the title of ‘¢ Hiftoire Naturelle et Morale 
des Ifles Antilles.” Jean Baptifte du Tertre, alfo, publifhed 
on the fame fubjeét, ‘* Hiftoire generale des Antilles habitées 
parles Frangois.” Paris 1667. 

The * Mufeum Gottorpianum,” or *Mufeum of the Duke 
of Holftein-Gottorp,” was defcribed by Adam Olearius, in 
1666. ‘Thisis in quarto, and of thirty-fix plates which it 
containg,! five confift of fhells, all which are referred to 
by Linnzus in various parts of his Syftema. Another edi- 
tion came out in 1674. 

In the “ Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum,” pub- 
lifhed in London in the year 1667, by Merret, we are pre- 
fented with the earlieft catalogue of the natural rte: 
tions of Great Britain, extant. Thisis in oftavo. The 
conchological part, which he calls ‘* Teltacei,’? occupies 
about half a page, and contains references to the volumi- 
nous works of Rondeletius, Gefner, Aldrovandus, and 
Jonfton. 

Charleton, a phyfician of confiderable celebrity, publifh- 
ed, in London, in the year 1668, his ** Onomatticon Zoi- 
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cum,” in which a new arrangement appears, This author 
divides all fhells after the manner of Aldrovandus and Jon- 
fton, into turbinata, univalvia, and bivalvia, from whence 
it will be perceived, he inverts the order of the two lalk 
claffes. His turbinated genera are literally tranferibed from 
Jonfton. The univalves contain ten genera, five corre- 
{ponding with thofe of Aldrovandus, lepades, auris marita, 
concha venerea, concha perfica, and pencillus marinus, to 
which are added tubuli teftacci, balani, conche anatiferz, 
dentalia and entalia. His bivalve genera are lefs zappily 
defined: in addition to thofe eftablifhed by Joniton, he 
forms others in imitation of Pliny, taken folely from the 
{caly afperities, {pines, or {mooth exterior furface of the 
fheils, after previoufly dividing the whole clafs of bivalves 
into two orders “ conche afpere, and conche lzves.”’ 

Nothing appeared from this time of material confequence 
on the fubjedt, till the re-publication of the treatife of Fa- 
bius Columna, by Dr. Major. In the interval, Steno pub- 
lifhed a work, entitled, «* De folido intra folidum naturali- 
ter contento Differtationis Prodromus,’’ which contains fome 
pages devoted to an explanation of the fabric and texture 
of teftaceous bodies. Boyle defcribed fome experiments on 
the phenomena of jhell-fifh, particularly of the oyfter, un- 
der an exhaufted receiver, in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions 
of the year 1673; and Wiilis, in 1672, the anatomy of 
the oyffer, in his ‘* Exercitationes de Anima Brutorum te 
but thefe are only phyfiological differtations. The work of 
Dr. Major includes a new fy{tem anvexed to the hrftory of 
the purpura previoufly publifhed by Fabius Celumna, and 
likewife a “ Diétionarium Oltracologicum ;”? and is befides 
illuftrated with a number of wood-cuts. All fheils are di- 
vided by this fyftematift into two claffes, univalvia and plu- 
rivalvia, the firit of which are fubdivided into feveral or- 
dines, the characters of which are taken from the form and 
ftruéture of the opening of the fheil, its turbinations, ven- 
tricofity, protuberances, or general figure. The genera 
conitituted of thofe fhelis are few, a3 pemnicilli marin, 
pyramidaliter dentata, lepades vel patclle, auris marina, 
conche natatiles, concha venerea, nautilus, murices, tur- 
bo, turbines terreftres, and buccina. His clafs pluri- 
valvia is feparated into two orders, bivalvia and plu- 
rivalvia, the fir of which confifts of his conche finate, 
conche verrucol2, conche rugoiz, pectines, oftrez, and 
conche anomiz ; the plurivalvia only two genera, conche 
anatifere and balani, or giandes. ‘Lhe two latter genera 
are thofe united by Linnzus, under the name of lepas, and 
which, before the time of Major, had been improperly ar- 
ranged, either among the bivalves, or univalves, except 
by Gefner, who, aware of this impropriety, places the ba- 
Jani at the head of his clafs anomala. This production of 
Major’s appeared in 1675. 

Legati was author of the ‘ Mufeo Cofpiano,” printed 
at Bologna in 1677. The batfis of this collection was laid 
by the celebrated Aldrovandus, whofe hand-writing {hill re- 
mains affixed to many f{pecimens that formed the fubjects of 
Legati’s defcription. Ferdinando Cofpi, a Bologneie pa- 
trician, afterwards augmented it fo confiderably, that his 
name became attached to it ; and the univerfity of Bologna, 
to which it was at length prcfented, confidered it ove of 
their moft valuable acquifitions. There are not many figures 
of fheils in the “* Mufeo Cofpiano,” but the defcriptions 
of this tribe are numerous, and very ample. 

In the twelfth volume of the Philofophical TranfaGtions, 
is a * Relation concerning Barnacles,” by fir Robert 
Moray. This credulous obferver gives a de(cription illuf- 
trated by a rough outline of lepas anatifera, from which 
he afferts, that young geefe may actually be feen to emerge. 
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Harderus, in a differtation enticled, “ Examen anatomica 
Cochlex terreftris domiportz,”’ affords an anatomical de- 
{cription of helix lucorum. This appeared at Bafilin 1679. 
Two years after Grew publifhed his “ Mufeum Regaiis 
Societatis,’’ or «* Catalogue and defcription of the natural and 
artificial rarities belonging to the Royal Society, and pre- 
ferved in Grefham college, London.” This was the ear- 
lieit work of its kind that appeared in the Englith lancuage. 
The fhells are defcribed in two chapters, the firit compre- 
hending univalves, the fecond bivalves and multivalves, il- 
Juftvated with about forty figures, to which the current 
Englifh names are annexed. § 

Buonanni was contemporary with Grew, and in the fame 
year (1681) publifked at Rome his ‘ Ricreazione dell’ 
Occhio, e della Mente nell’ offervation’ delle Chiocciole,” a 
work of very fuperior merit, and efteemed the firft profeffedly 
written, at any confiderable length, upon the fubje& of 
conchology. This was originally printed in Italian; but 
was three years afterwards re-publifhed, with additions, in 
Latin, under the title of ‘© Recreatio Mentis et Oculi in 
Obfervatione Animalium teftaceorum.” The firft work 
contains a feries of 450 figures, the number of which is 
ailgmented to 550 in the Latin re-publication. Thefe are 
valuable for reference, as being conftantly mentioned in the 
Linnean Syftema Nature ; their greateft fault (and it is 
certainly a material objeGtion), is that many of the hells are 
reverfed by the inaccuracy of the engraver, fo that the aper- 
tures of the {piral or turbinated fhells turn to the left inftead 
of the right. The fubje&s were obtained chiefly from the 
celebrated mufeum of Kircher; a defcription of which was 
afterwards given by Buonanni under the title of «* Mufzum 
Kircherianum.’* ; 

The deferiptions are not entirely approved by late writers ; 
they are confidered too loofe and defultory, or too concife 
and uninftruétive. His diftribution of fhells comprehends 
untvalvia non turbinata, bivalvia, and turbinata. In the in- 
ferior divifions, this author, Dr. Maton obferves, ‘ has 
{trangely feparated {pecies naturally allied to each other, as, 
for inftance, the ferpulz, dentalia, &c. are left out of the firft 
clafs, and, as well as the porcellanez, diftributed under the 
third ; and, with equal want of confiftency, the haliotis and 
nautilus (genera manifeftly turbinated) are placed among thofe 
which he terms ‘ univalvia non turbinata.’? The fame ob- 
jection is urged by Bergen againft the fyftem of Buonanni. 
*¢ Hic A. tres condidit conchyliorum claffes; anivalvium, non 
turbinatorum, bivalyiumet non turbinatorum, fed partim aliena 
immifcuit, partim neceflaria omifit. Sicin prima claffe merito 
defiderantur pencilli marini et porcellaneze, quas perperam ad 
turbinatas refert. Sic malo confilio aurem marinum, et nau- 
tilium huic prime fociavit clafi, cum manifefte ex turbinato- 
rum gente fint.”” Buonanniis blamed alfo for admitting the 
pholades and conche anatifere into his fecond, or bivalve 
clafs; but it fhould be remembered, in this refpect he only 
imitated the example of moft fy{tematic writers; Gefner 
places the pholades among the bivalves ; Aldrovandus gives 
both the pholades and concha anatifera in that clafs; and 
Joniton the former. Linnzeus, we are to recolle&, like the 
latter, confiders the pholades as bivalves in all the early 
editions of the Syftema 3; even fo lately as the tenth edition, 
they ftand under the “ bivalvie conche.’? We may fill 
further advert to Charleton, who yet more abfurdly arranges 
the concha anatifera with the univalves, at the fame time 
that he refers the pholades to the bivalve tribe. Major was 
the only writer before the time of Buonanni who difpofed of 
the conche anatifere in their natural order, which he cer- 
tainly did, by arranging it in his clafs plurivalvia. In the 
work of Buonanni will be found many philofophical obferva- 


tions upon the origin, nature, formation, propertics, and 
other curious particulars relative to teftaceous bodies. 

The * Scotia Tiluftrata’’ of fir Robert Sibbad, publifhed 
at Edinburgh in 1684, offers an outline of another fyftem. 
The author divides fhells into two parts, the land and aquatic 
kinds, or ** cochlee terreftres,”” and “ cochlee aquatiles.”” 
The aquatiles are divided into two feGtions, the firft containe 
ing the frefh-water fhells, the other thofe peculiar to the ma- 
rine element. The fhells of both kinds are diftributed into 
three families, turbinate, bivalves, and univalves. The fub- 
divifions of thofe families are rudely defined, but upon the 
whole there is method in the claflification ; the genera are 
{cle¢ted from the writings of former naturalifts, but too 
{paringly. Sibbald places the echini among the turbinated 
fhells ; yet this is even more excufable than his introduétion 
of both the pholades and balani among the univalves. ; 

Marfigli’s fmall work on the ova of teftaceous animals, 
appeared at Bologna, in 1683, under the title of “ Rela- 
zione del Ritrovamenta dell’ uova di Chiocciole ;?? a new 
edition of which was publifhed at Rome in 1695. Some 
additional obfervations on the fame fubje&t, by Fulberti, 
‘* Refleffioni fopra il medefimo Soggetto,”? ufually accom- 
pany this work. 

Among the ‘ Obfervazioni Naturali’”’ of Paolo Boccone, 
publifhed at Bologna in 1684, are fome remarks not altoge- 
ther uninterefting on the fubje@& of conchology. He was 
the firft writer who defcribed the pediculus ceti (lepas dia- 
dema of late authors) with accuracy. 

In the fame ycar Detteide gave an anatomical defcription 
of the common mufcle in the Leipfic Commentaries, and 
which was afterwards re-publifhed in Valentini’s ‘* Amphi- 
theatrum Zootomicum.”” 

An elaborate paper on the purple-fifh (buccinum lapillus) 
by Mr. William Cole, pointing out the mode of obtaining, 
and the nature of this celebrated dye, or Tyrian purple, was 
inferted fhortly after in the ‘T'ranfactions of the Royal So- 
ciety. This tra€t was re-printed in quarto in 1689. 

A produ@tion of very uncommon merit about this pe-= 
riod made its appearance’ before the public, the great 
conchological work of Dr. Lifter, entitled ‘* Hiftoria five 
Synopfis methodica Conchyliorum,’? the publication of 
which commenced in 1685. The author had previoufly 
diftinguifhed himfelf by fome excellent differtations on the 
fame fubject; but our attention is principally dire&ted to 
this, as his moft extenfive, if not moft valuable, undertaking, 
It was publifhedin folio progreflively from the year 1685 to 
1692. 

Lifter divides his work into four books, iz. “ De turbi- 
nibus terreftribus.”” 2. ** De Turbi. aqua dulcis et Bival- 
vibus aque dulcis.” 3. * De Bivalv. marinis, et conchis 
anatiferis.”” 4. “ De Patellis Dentalibus, &c. et de Bucci- 
nis marinis,”? 

There is no text to this work, the whole confifting ef en- 
gravings, with aconcife defcription of the fhells, and reference 
to their native country, where that could be afcertained, in 
the Latin tongue; and fometimes their current names in 
Englifh. The plates, which are of various dimenfions, are 
executed with great force and ftrength of colour by the 
hands of the author’s two daughters, Sufannah and Ann 
Lifter. It is an extraordinary circumftance, that no two 
copies of this work are found alike, which renders it very 
complex, and ill fuited for general reference. The plates in 
the moft perfeét copies vary in number from 1050, to 10575 
or 1067, the different copies having been augmented or di. 
minifhed, and the plates tranfpofed or correfted at various 
times, according to the fancy of the author, or his fubfequent 
dilcoveries. ‘The moft perfect of all the copies extant a 
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that prefented by Dr. Lifter himfelf to the reyal library at 
Paris. ‘This is afcertained by the obfervations of Davila and 
M. de Bure, who have taken confiderable pains in the colla- 
tion of different copies of this work. Da Cofta names that 
in the library of the College of Phyficians as the molt com- 
plete copy in London. This laft-mentioned writer appears 
alfo to have collated many of the early copies of Lifter ; he 
treats on this topic at fome length ; and, confidering the im- 
portance of Lifter’s work to the conchological ftudent, it 
may not be improper to repeat the refult of his obferva- 
tions. 

“ T'do not think it unentertaining (fays this writer) to re- 
Tate fome circumftances relative to this ufeful and coftly 
work, which have occurred to me, on the coilation of many 
copies of the old editions of Lifter, and ona collation of 
numbers of his proof prints difperfed among the curious by 
Dr. Lifter himfelf before the names and numbers on the 
plates were added to complete the work ; thefe proof prints, 
which are what the print colleGors ftyle variations, will lead 
us to fome curious particulars that would otherwife be un- 
known. Dr. Lifterin 1678 publifhed his ** Hift. Anim. 
Angl.”? in which he treatsof Englith hells, and gives ex- 
cellent figures of them, and good defcriptions ; he therefore 
defigned this work, (his “* Hilt. Conchyl.”’) only for cxotic 
or foreign fhells, as evidently appears trom the proof head 
plates of the firft book. N. 8, 25, 335.40, 43, 63, 74, 
83, 99, 108, 125, and.136, which are entitled cochlea, 
buccina, &c. exotica; but the word exotica was erafed 
when he changed his mind to have a general hiltory of 
fhells, which probably was at the fecond book, andthe 
_erafement of the word exotica is even now plainly feen in 
all the quoted plates. Dr. Lifter, to complete his intend- 
ed work, carried home all the fhells fingly to his daughters 
to engrave on fingle or detached copper plates, (as is feen 
by the work) referving their arrangement till he had a fuf- 
ficient number, fome not beiag- done to his approbation, or 
getting better f{pecimens afterwards, he had them re-en- 
graved, and therefore many fheils appear twice in his work, 
and in fome only the firft engraving, while in others only 
the fecond engraving is found; this circumftance is alfo 
.evident from the proof plates, or variations.”? Da Cofta 
further ftates it to be a miftaken fuppofition that there was 
only one edition of this work ; there were, he fays, certain- 
ly two, and he concludes with thefe obfervations in fupport 
-of his affertion. ‘* However, there are marks by which 
thefe editions may be diftinguifhed by an accurate critic, 
viz. I. The fecond edition has feventy-five fhells more than 
the firft, 2. In the preface, plate 1V. the third paragraph 
begins ‘‘ Septuaginta autem, &c.’’ 3. In plate VIJ., which 
{pecifies the places where they are found, the firlt edition 
has only one-column of names, whereas the fecond edition 
has a name, viz, Fret Magel, in a feeond column.» 4. ‘The 
title and all the head pilates, as 1, 2, 3, 100, 106, 139, 
.140, &c, are printed partly in black and partly in red, let- 
,ters; whereas in the fecond edition only the title, plate I., 
is printed in red and black letters, all the others being print- 
ed only in black letters.”’ 

The plates of this work were bequeathed to the univer- 
Aity of Oxford, and were respublifhed in 1770, under the 
,direGion of the Rev. Wm. Huddesford, keeper of the Ath- 
molean mufeum, who fubjoined two indices, one according 
to Lifter’s dillribution of the fhells, the other after that of 
Linneus. ‘This edition difers from the former principally 
_in containing feveral plates on one page, the whole amount 
is. 1085, comprehending altogether 1153 fhells, exclufive 
.of the foffils and anatomical fubje@ts ; feven of the plates, 
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however, which appeared in the original work are omitted 
in this edition. 

After this period, and previous to the work of Rum- 
phius, the firft edition of which appeared in 1705, the 
names of Fehr, Normann, Schelhammer, and others, are 
recorded as contributors to the elucidation of conchology, 
yet their productions are to be regarded only as fubfervicur. 
to more extenfive andimportant inveftigations. Fehr wrote 
a differtation.on the argonauta argo, which was printed in 
*« Eph, Acad. Nat. Cur”? A.D. 1686. Normann, in the 
fame year, gave an anatomical differtation on the purpura, 
which was publifhed at Upfal. ‘The obfervations of Schel- 
hammer, publifhed.in ‘‘ Eph. Acad. Nat. Cur,” relate to the 
fubje& of freth water fhelis. Brachius alfo treats of the ova 
of fome fpecies of oftrea, ‘* Le Cabinet de la Bibliotheque 
de Saint Genevieve,”? of Du Molinet contains a few figures 
of -fhells:; In the Philofophical TranfaQtions, vol. xvii. 
is a communication on the fubject of fhells, addrefled to 
Dr. Lifter, by Mr. Banifter who refided many years in Vir- 
ginia, and in the fame volumeis a defcription of certain 
fhells found in the Eaft Indies by Witzen, but thefe are 
confeiledly too imperfet to merit further mention. Sir 
Robert Sibbald alfo publifhed fome curious papers on telta~ 
ceology about this time, but ‘is fyftem, and belt production, 
on this fabjeGt, have been already noticed. Ericus, in a dif. 
fertation entitled “* Conchz anatifere vindicate,’’? refutes 
the abfurd tale of the Bernacle geefe hatching in thofe 
fhells as related by fir Robert Moray. Leeuwenhoek pub- 
lifhed  feveral treatifes on the anatomy or inteftinal ftruéture 
of fhells. Leigh notices a few of the Britifh fhells in his 
«* Natural Hiftory of Lancafhire ;’? and Wallace an incen- 
fiderable number in his ‘* Account of the iflands of Ork- 
ney.” The works of Petiver, which are difperfed in the 
22d, 23d, and 24th volumes of the Philofophical Tranf- 
aGtions, and his. * Gazophylacium Nature et Artis,’? 
may be confulted with advantage, being referredto by Lin- 
neus and other late conchologilts. Thisbrings us to the 
time of Rumphius. 

The popular work ufhered into the world under the im- 
mediate patronage of the liberal colleGtor laft mentioned, 
claims particular notice.. This valuable acquilition, for fo it 
mutt be confidered, bears the title of ** Amboinfhe Rarite 
it Kamer,” the * Rarity Chamber of Amboyna”? and con- 
tains an account of the more remarkable natural curiofities 
in his mufeum, the produdtions of Amboyna, where they 
had been collegted chiefly by Rumphius himfelf. The de- 
{criptive matter is from the pen of M. Schein Voet, and 
the plates are engraven in a bold ityle from the defigns of 
Madame Merian. Of. fixty. plates with which this work is 
embellifhed, no lefs than thirty-three are devoted to the 
fubje& of Mells, the total number of which amounts to 
about four hundred fubje&is, and many of thefe were of 
great rarity and price in thofe days. The paffion for collecting 
and forming cabinets and mufeums beganat this period to be 
very prevalent in Holland, from whence it afterwards ex- 
tended over the other parts of Europe. The collection of 
Rumphius was an objec worthy of emulation, and many 
wealthy individuals endeavoured to excel in this purfuit. 
The forming a collection of rarities at that period was con 
fidered a ferions undertaking. . Articles of rarity. of this 
defcription will always obtain a confiderable price. It 
is related as a matter of aftonifhment that Rum- 
phius himfelf informs us a fhell defcribed in his work 
coft ‘no lefs than five hundred florins. The fum is- 
great, yet there are few cabinets of any note that 
do not include articles of equal or much fuperior value. 
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Lyoret eflimated the price of his famous * cedo nulh” 
far higher, namely, 100/. fterling ; and many inftances of 
great prices being paid for {uch objeéts might be adduced. 
There are two editions of the work of Rumphius, the 
firit written in the Dutch, the other in the German lan- 
guage. oe 

Levin Vincent was one of the mof diftingnifhed Dutch 
colleétors Contemporary with Rumphius, be has left us 
a defcription of his mufeum, dated 1706, ard bearing the 
title of « Wondertoonel der Nature”? This work was 
printed Amflerdam entirely in the Dutch language 5 
the various obje&ts are reprefented as they were placed in 
cafes, drawers, or boxes, in a confufed manner in the mu- 
feum; among which we recognize a prétty confiderable 
nuvber of thells. An abridged account of the mufeum, 
with impreffions of the fame plates, was publithed after- 
wards. ‘ : 

The papers of Reaumur, inferted in the memoirs of the 
French academy, between the years 1709 and 1717, de- 
ferve the attention of the conchologift ; they relate, for the 
moft part, to the formation, growth, and motive powers of 
tefiaceous animals. The natural hiflory of the pinna, and 
the formation of pearls, are amply treated of ia a memoir 
which appeared in the volume for 1717. : 

In 1720 Fridericus Ruyfch publifked a defcription of 
his mufeum at Amiterdam, entitled “ Thefaerus Anima- 
dium primus :’? it relates only in a partial degree to fells, 
the figures of which are grouped with coral aud other fub- 
ftances as they ftood in his mufeum. 

Morton, the natural kiftorian of Northamptonfhire, de- 
feribes many fhells, for the figures of which he refers to 
Litter. This work was publifhed in folio in 1712. 

Among the plates illuttrative of various curious fubjeQs, 
contained in the mufeum of Gottwald of Dantzic, dated 
1714, forty-three are appropriated to fhells. Few of the 
original copies are complete; that pofleffed by fir Jofeph 
Banks is perfec. 

Three plates of fhells are to be found in the botanical 
work of Barrelier, edited by the elder Joffieu, which ap- 
peared in 17143 and the like number in the * Rariora 
Maofet Befleriani”’? of J. H. Lochner, publithed two years 
after. The  Amphitheatrum Zootomicum’” of M. B. 
Valentini, brought forward at Frankfort in 1720, includes 
many extracts from foregoing authors, and fome plates rela- 
tive to fhells, but which are ngt.cowfidered to poffefs any 
merit of originality, or execution. Bradley, in his philofo- 
phical account of the works of nature, touches on the 
fubjec of teftaccology though ina fuperficial manner. 

The valuable work of Car. Nic. Langius, “* Methodus 
nova T'eftacea Marina in fuas Claffes, Genera, et Spec'tes 
diftribuendi,” was publifhed in quarto at Lucerne, in 1722. 
To the writings of this able naturalift Linnzus ftands highly 
indebted. ‘ He is an author (fays Dr. Maton) not unde- 
ferving the title of a fcientific one, and whofe fyftem, fo 
far as marine teltacea are concerned, and cf thefe alone he 
treats, certainly glances at the great clue to fimplicity, 
which wes afterwards fo fuceefsfuily and admirably feized 
by the creat reformer of natural hiftory in general.’’—* He 
is the firft whofe generic characters are founded on commo- 
dious diftinGtions ; the aperture of univalves, and the h'nge 
of bivalves, beimg particularly confidered, ‘lhefe diftinc- 
tions are not allowed their due importance throughout, for 
the contour of the fhell is, in many inftances, made the 
exclufive bafis of the definition, and the adoption of this 
naturally led, asin other fyftems, to a moft inconyenient 
and perplexed multiplication of genera, The parts, claffes, 
and {eétions, alfo are far from being well conceived, and em- 
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barrafs rather than affift the inveftigation of the other divi- 
fions.”’ After perufiog thefe general ftridiures the curious 
reader may be defirous of acquiring fome knowledge of 
this author’s fyftem. We are inclined to think it entitled 
to rather higher praife. 

Lanyius divides fhells into three parts. 1. Teftacea mas 
rina univalvia, non turbinata, 2. Cochlea marinz. 3. 
Concha marina. 

His firft part is fubdivided into two claffes. Clafs 1. Tef- 
ta marina unpivalvia non turbinata, et in fe non contorta. 
Clafs 2. Tefia marina univalvia, non turbinata in fe con- 
torta, ita, ut eorum {pire non promineant. His cochlee 
marine, cr part. 2. confilts of fix clafles, viz. 1. Cochler 
marine longe. 2. Cochlee canaliculale. 3. Cochlee ma- 
rince ore et mucrone fimul elongatis, prima {pira notabiliter 
ventricofa. Buccina. 4. Cochlee marinz ore, et mu- 
crone elongatis, prima fpira notabiliter angullior’ quam in 
Buccinis. Strombi. 5. Cochlee marine cre admodum 
brevi mucrone infigniter elongato. ‘Turbines. Trochi. 6. 
Cochlez marine breviores ore et mucrone contraétis. The 
third part, or conche marina, confilts of three claffes. r. 
Conche zquilatere. 2. Conche inaquilatere. 3. Con— 
che anomele f. Valvis inequalibus. The clafics are divided 
into fe€tions, the diftingnifhing chara@ers of which are 
taken from the moft prominent features of the various 
tribes of fhells, as the form. of the thell itfelf, the firuc- 
ture of the aperture, the canaliculation, or lip, &c. in 
univalves; and the fhape of the valves, their diffimila- 
rity, the beaks, hinge, teeth, &c. in bivalves. The 
fections are divided into many genera, the firft clafs con- 
taining feventeen, the fecond fifty, and the third forty- 
three. Many of the genera of old writers are divided, and 
oftentimes not injudicioufly, into two or more genera, to 
which new names are afligned, that Linneus and later 
writers have adopted. We cannot further digrefs on the 
merits of this work, but as a fyftem recommend it to the 
attention of the curious conchologil. 

in the work, entitled * Oud ea Nieuw Oolt-Indien,” 
by Valentyn, are fixteen plates, of Eaft Indian, or Am- 
boyna fheils. This bears date Amiterdam 1724 and 1726, 
having been publifhed in folio parts. Thofe plates were 
afterwards fold feparately with defcriptions; the new edi- 
tion of the plates appeared in 1754. 

‘ Sloane’s Hittory of Jamaica” is a valuable work, and 
relates to conchology, among a mifceilaneous variety of 
other departments of natural hiltory. He was the firft per- 
fon who vifited the Welt India iflands for the fole purpofe 
of invefligating their natural produ@tions, and his plates 
and defcriptions relate of courfe to many fubjeéts not before 
known. His difcoveries were fubmitted to the public in 
1725- é 

‘Tn the following year, John Chrift. Kundmann publifhed 
his *¢ Promptuarium rerum naturalium et artificialium,” &e, 
in quarto. He propofes three principal clafles for the are 
rangement of fhells, Claffis 1. Teftacea univalvia non ture 
binata, Claflis 2. Teftacea bivalvia. Claffis 3. Tefta uni- 
valvia turbinata ; each of which is divided into a number of 
genera, fomewhat after the method of Buonanni. 

A new arrangement of thells. by John Erneft Hebenftreit, 
appeared at Leipfic in 1723; ** Differtatio de Ordinibua 
Concliytiorum methodica Ratione initituendis.’? The limits 
of our obfervations will not permit us to enter minutely into 
this methodus teflaceorum. ‘The fyftem of this author 
comprehends feveral ‘principal claffes: namely. Claffis 1, 
Univalvia irregularia, Claffis 2, Univalvia regularia, que 
{piva carent, Claffis 3, Univalvia regularia, qua {pira gau- 
dent magis turbinata, turbine per totum excurrente, Claflis 4. 
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De vertice tantum turbinata, ore per totum hiante, turbini- 
bus obliqué flcxis. Claffis 5. Univalvia, vertice tantum tur- 
hinata, ore per totum hiante, fpiris circa centrum: exis. 
Claffis 6. Minus turbinata fpira unica brevi. Clailis 7. 
Bivalvia valvis per ginglymum connexis. Clafs 8. Bi- 
valyia_ per ginglymum .coherentia. The outline of his 
arrangement may be collected from his definition of the 
clafles. His families, or fubdivifiors, and genera are nume- 
rous, and are characterized by the figure of the fhell, the 
aperture, hinge, and other remarkable particulars. Dr. 
Maton accufes this writer of having introduced an ufelefs, 
if not unphilofophical diftin@ion, between teftacea and con- 
chylia. Bergen previoufly makes the fame objeétion. ‘* Cl. 
auctor diftinguit inter teftacea et conchylia, et notionem ge- 
neraliorem tribuit prioribus, quia et malacoltri, et oftracoder- 
mata; conchylia vero fola oitracodermata fub fefe compre- 


* hendunt, fed non magni momenti mihi videtur hec diftinGtio, 


fi viciffim confidero et perpendo fub notione tefte et duram 
et mollem teftam intellizi poffe.”” 

The “ Differtatio Phyfica de Polythalamiis, nova tefta- 
ceorum clafle,” of Breynius, comprehends an arrangement 
of recent and foffil fhells, but the chief merit of the work 
is allowed to confit in the more exaét definition this writer 
aftords of the delemnite, ammonite, and orthoceratile, than 
had before appeared. Of the orthoceras tribe, he defcribes 
eight diftinG {pecies, the two others ere treated lefs copi- 
oufly. His claffification of recent fhells is far from perfpi- 
cuous. ‘This was publifhed in quarto in 1732. 

About this period, the attention of many ingenious writ- 
ers was directed to the invefligation of the teredo, or thip- 
worm, then, as it was believed, very recently imported from 
warm climates into Europe; it was firft obferved in Holland. 
The firk alarm was given by the perfons appcinted to take 
cere of the dykes, who perceived, that the piles which were 
of the hardeit oak, and had been placed to defend the low 
countries from the incurfions of the fea, were eaten through 
in a few months. The damage occafioned was immentfe, 
and the people of Holland thrown into the utmof confter- 
nation, till remedies were difcorered to prevent the evil. 
Among the writers on the fubjeét, are Vallifneri, Rouflet, 
FPatoneus, Belkmeer, Maffuet, and Sellius, the lait of 
whom particularly diftinguifhed himfelf by his work en- 
titled, “ Hiftoria Naturalis Teredinia feu Xylophagi Ma- 
rini.” 

Du Hamel, ina paper inferted in the “ Memoirs of the 
French Academy,” im 17306, treats on the purpura of the 
arcients. The work of Swammerdam, “ Biblia Nature,” 
appeared in 1737, and will be found to contain much cu- 
ricus matter, aud anatomical refearch into the nature of 
teltaceous animals, In.1739, the work of James Plancus, 


« De Conchis Ariminenfibus minus notis,’’ appeared in. 


Venice. This relates principally to the minute fhells 
found at Rimini in the Adriatic fea. Some of the mi- 
crofeopic fheils defcribed by this author, very much refemble 
the cornu ammonis, A. fecond edition was publifhed in 
1748, and another at Rome in 1760. 

Gualtieri’s work on fhells is a ftandard book of reference, 
and as fuch is well known. ‘This is entitled ‘ Index Tef- 
tarum Conchyliorum que adfervantur.in Mufeo Nicolai 
C ) °° &c. It was publifhed in Latin at Florence, in 
1742, «ad contains 110 plates of fhells; the figures of the 
univalves in which are fingularly placed on their fummit ; 
they are notwithftanding tolerably corre&&: the defcriptive 
matter is lefs interefting, ‘This author exhibits a fyltem of 
fhells compofed by Tournefort, the celebrated botanilt, long 
before thi: time, trom manuferipts on the fubje€t that had 
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been prefented to him by profeffor Targioni. This arrange- 
ment is valuable, and highly worthy the perufal of the ins 
quifitive conchologift. he Linnzan ftudent, in particular, 
will perceive that to Tcurncfort, as to Langius, he is in- 
debted for fome of the lateft amendmerts of the Linnzan 
fyftem, and for many of the fubdivifions and terms in pre- 
fent ufe. j 

“La Conchyliologic”’ of D’Argenville is a voluminous 
work, and contains a valt number of excellent defcriptions, 
and many figures. The firlt edition of this work appeared 
anonymoufly, under the title of ‘ L’Hiftoire Naturelle 
éclaircie dans deux de fes parties principales, la Lithologie, 
et la Conchyliologie,”? &c. in 1742; and a fecond edition, 
confiderably augmented, in 1754. The laft edition was 
publifhed in the year 1780, with many additions, correc- 
tions, improvements, and a feries of plates containing 
about 2000 figures, by M. Favanne de Moncervelle and his 
fon. 

The name of Bartram occurs to a paper in the Phi- 
Icfophical Tranfa@tions, vol. xlii, A.D. 1744, entitled 
«¢ Obfervations concerning the Sualt-marfh Mulfcle, the Oy- 
fter-banks, and Frefh-water Mufcle of Penrfylvyania,”’ iluf- 
trated with figures. A copious account was alfo given 
about this time by Needham, of the lepas anatifera. The 
“ Teftaceo-Theologia” of Leffzr, is embeilifhed with 137 
figures of fhells, and abounds with phyfiological and ana- 
tomical obfervations on the ftru€ture of thefe teftaceous 
azimals. 

Some mention is made of fhells in Dr. Charles Smith’s 
« Hiftory of the Counties of Waterford, Cork, and Kerry,’” 
A.D. 1745—1756. ‘['wo papers, one relating to mytilus 
lithophagus, and the other to pholas pufilla, are inferted in’ 
vol. xlv. and vol. lv, of the Philofophical TranfaQions.  Tiv 
fir John Hili’s “* Hiltory of Animals,” are an arrangement 
of fhells, and fome figures; it appeared in folio in 1752. 

The firk work of Klein’s that claims mention in this 
place is his ‘¢ Defcriptiones Fubulorum Marinorum,” con- 
taining nine plates, which chiefly reprefent different {pecies 
of belemnitz, with various kinus of recent fhells, as folenes, 
devtalia, &c., and are introduced in order to complete his 
arrangement of the tubular coverings of animals. But the 
priucipal produétion of this writer is his ‘ T’entamen Me- 
thodi Oftracologice, five Difpofitio Naturalis Cochlidum 
& Concharum, in fuas_clafles, genera, & ‘fpecies,”” &c., 
printed at Leyden in 1753. It has been obje@ted azainft 
this work that the general divifions forming parts, feétions, 
clafles, and genera, are too numerous; and what is worfe, 
that fpecies are contftituted, in fome inltances, without being 
referable to any genus, and that, in ‘one of the parts, there is 
a folitary genus without any clafs. (Dr. Maton) —* Claffes, 
genera, & fpecies nimium, ut mihi videtur, multiplicavit : 
que fepe funt variationes fpecierum, {pecies vocavit; que 
funt fpecies, generum nomine infignivit; & ex generibus 
quibufdam cleflcs condidit,” &c. Bergen. 

The outline of an arrangement formed by a naturalift fo 
eminent as Kleia fhould not be pafled over unnoticed. All 
fhells are divided by this writer into four principal parts, ir 
the following manner: 

Pars 1. Cochlides, canales teftacei, circa principium tenues 
& claufi, in gyros gradatim vattiores conitagti ratione cir- 
cumadti. 

Pars 2. Conche. Tefte vafculorum inftarexplanate & con- 
cave, variorum animalium exfanguium habitacula, teftarum 
numero a fe invicem differentes. 

Pars 3. Polyconche, que pluribus valvulis quam duabus 
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Para 4. Niduli teffacei, tetacea animalium domicilia in- 
forma niduli {cfliis catervatim plerumque corporibus marinis 
fuperitruéta.. 

The cochlides comprehend two fe ions, * cochiis fimplex, 
ard cochlis. compofita:” thefe are again fubdivided into fa- 
milies, and laftly into genera. Among the fhells included 
in the fir of th efe, we find the nautilus, cornu ammonis 
Neritz, auris marina, trochus, {trombi, turbines, and the Sti 
cinum; and in the fe&tion cochlis compofita, the bulla, 
porcellana, and murex. “Ihe fecond part, conche, of this 
author is comprifed in three fections ‘ monoconche, dif- 
conche equales, and difconche ingequales.”” “Among the 
firft of thefe, we obferve the patella, in the fecond, the 
oftrea and fpondylus, and in the third, the terebr ratula. 
parte. or palyconche, confiis of ** concha anatifera.”” Part 4, 
comprehends the ba‘ani under the tit! of “‘monolopus and po- 
lylopus ;”? and asan appendix to part 4, and as a fifth part, 
the ** echinus marinus, and tubulyus marinus.’’ 

Although the diftribution of fhells after the manner of 
Klein does not meet our ideas of a correct methodical ar- 
rangement, it is but candid to fay, that many of the genera 
he propofes have been rejeGted by later writers without 
fuffieient confideration, and others derived from his labours 
without acknowledgment. Let us paufe and candidly exa- 
mine this arrangement, and we fhall perceive that not only 
Linneus himfelf derived very confiderable affitance from 
his work, in the latter editions of the “ Syftem2,” but that 
many of the fuppofed new genera of the French writers, in 
the prefent day, are drawn from this very fource. ‘This 
work contains twelve plates, and befides the fyttem above 
noticed, comprehends a differtation on the form, growth, 
and alone of fhells ** Dé Formatione, Cremento et Colo- 
ribus Teftarum.”’ 

The “ Confpe@us Sciographicus Teftaceorum”’ of J. H. 
Cohaufen, was printed at Frankfort about the year 1750. 

Tn 1755, a work of conliderable importance, the prodac- 
tion of Nicholas George Geve, an eminent painter, appeared 
in quarto at Hamburgh, under the utle of ‘ Monatliche 
beluftizungen im veiche der Natur, an Conchylien® und 
Seegew achfen,?? or * The monthly amufement of Shells and 
Sea ProduGtions.”? This publication came out in parts, and 
was favourably received, but being pirated was dilconti- 
nued. The total number of plates publifhed appears to be 
33, the figures 1 in which amount to 434. 

The memoirs of the French Academy for 1756, contain 
a curious paper on the charaéters of fhelis, in Sata four- 
teen genera are deferibed, founded on the nature of the 
animal inhabitaots; this bears the tive of ‘* Obfervations 
qui peuvent fervir a former quelques charaGeéres des coguil- 
lages,”? and is from the pen of Guettard ; another paper 

allo on the fubje&t of conchology, ** Sur le Rapport qu’il 
y a entre les Coraux et les Tuyaux marins, et entre ceux-ci 
et les Cuoquilles,’” from the fame writer appears, in the 
Memoirs of that Academy for 1760, to which five plates 
of ferpulz, dentaliz, &c. are annexed. Guettard was bedfides 
thefe the author of two or three ingenious tracts on the 
fame fubjeét, the titles of which do not immediately occur 
tous. Vhe ‘ Differtatinncula de Corsu Ammonis nativo 
Littoris Bergenfis in Norvegia,” produced in 1757, an id 
*« De Tubulis vermicularibus cornu ammonis referentibus,’ 
bearing date 1761. are both the performances of J. F. Hoff- 
man, and appeared originally in the TranfaGtions of the 
LleGtoral Academy of Meniz., Thefe, as their titles im- 
ply, relate toa fuppofed difcovery of fome recent fhells of 
the cornu ammonis tribe, but which, 1p reality, are only of 
the nautilus kind, though bearing a remote refemblance to 
the foffiis Enoweit by the title of ammonite. Shells fimilar 


to thofe had been before obferved by Plancus. Another 
paper in the fame volume as that laft mentioned is from this 
writer, and bears the title of “ De Concha Sph verica flu- 
viatili, alata ex badio et nigro colore variegata,”’ 

«The Civil and ate tural Hiftory of Jamaica,’? pub- 
lifhed in London in 1756, by Dr. Patrick Browne, con- 
tainsa {cheme of fhelis, which, confidering the {tate of the 
{eience of concholoyy at that period, is le!s fatisfactory 
than might be expected. Shells are divided by this author 
into three clafles, univalvia, bivalvia, and plurivalvia. The 
charaCters of his ordincs are taken, in the univalves from 
the hollow of the fhell being non-fptral, or fotral, and the 
fituation, and form of the ‘aperture, aud the lip; in the 
bivalves from the ligament of the hinge, and the tecth; 
and in the plurivalves from the conncéting hgament of the 
valves. 

Vhe ‘ Opere Poflume?? cf count Jofeph Ginanni of 
Ravenna, contains a defcription of the maritime, marfh, 
and terreftrial fhells of the territory of Ravenna, after a 
fy ftom fomewhat fimilar to that of Buonanni. The firft of 
thefe tribes is iliutrated by thirty-one plates, the fecond by 
four, and the third by three. The deferiptive matter is 
in the Italian language. It was pub'ithed in folio, in 1757. 

Adanfon’s ‘ Hiftoire Naturelle du Senegal,’? was pub- 
lifhed at Paris in 1757. This ufeful work contains a new 
arrangement of conchology, and a feries of about four 
hondred figures of fhells, with ‘the antmals apperta ining to 
the principal families. This produGtion of Adanfon’s is in 
much efteem with the anata naturalilts. ‘ 

The books of Balter, ** Opufcula fubfeciva, obfervati- 
ones mifcellaneas de animalculis,”? &c. dated Harlemi, 
1759, 1760, 1761, 1762, and two 1756, afford the curi- 
ous reader much informati n relative to the anetomieal, and 
phyfiological nature of tellaceous as well as cruftaceous ani- 
mals. In thefe we find the propagation, and ovaria of fhell 
fith in general, treated of in an amp'e’ manner. A tran{= 
lation -f the author’s differtation on the teredo navalis ap- 
pears in the Philofophical TranfaGtions. 

A monographia on helix decollata, entitled ** Obferva- 
tions fur une efpece de Limacon terreftre dont le fommet 
dela Coqnille fe trouve caffé fans que I’? Animal en fouffre,” 
by M. Briffon, is inferted in the memoirs of the French 
Academy for 1759. 

The ieftaceological labours of the celebrated Linnzus 
fhould be particularly adverted to in this place. One of 
the carlieft of his produ@tions on this fubje& is the ** Fauna 
Suecica,”? the firit edition of which was published in 1746, 
and contains an account of fixty different fpecies of Swedifh 
fhelis. His travels in Gothland, ** Waityota refa, for attad 
ar 1746,” appearcd at Stockholm . the year after, and 
though teftaceolory had only partially interefted the re- 
marks of Linneus, we are here prefented with a defeription 
of feveral fhelis obferved in his journey, and lkewife a plate 
including 4 number of figures, rude indeed in the execution, 
and {till more defeétive in reprefenting all the univalves as 
heteroftrophous fhetls, but valuable as a plate of reference 
to conchologilts even at this day, (vide Donov, Brit. Shells, 
murex defpectus). ie « Mafeum Teflinianum,” pub- 
lifhed in 1753, and ‘“* Mufeum Adolphi Fnd. Suecie 
Regis,” in the year following, fearcely demand mention 
as they contain onty three fpecies of the fhell tribe. In the 
difeription of another mufeum, that of the queen of 
Sweden, * Muizum ‘Ludovice Alrice Regine 7 Lins 
ne@us poffeffed a more favourable opportunity of treating on 
teltaceology, as her mae s collection was particularly 
rich in fhelis ; this work defcribes 434 fpecies of hells, 
and fome do not fcruple to affirm that it is the beft of the 
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Linnzan produQions on the fubje&t of teftacea; it ap- 
peared in 1764. In the interval between the times in 
which the two lat mentioned works were publifhed, Lin- 
nzus brought out a fecond edition of the ‘ Fauna Suecica,”’ 
in which the number of fhells defcribed was augmented from 
fixty to eighty-nine f{pecies. 

The “ Mantiffa Altera’? contains thirty-five fpecies not 
defcribed in the other works already ‘mentioned. The 
«+ Fundamenta Tettaceologix’’ is one of his lateft tracts, 
and is to be found among the “ Differtationes Acade- 
mice.’ 

Thefe are valuable books in a limited view, but the claf- 
fification of fheils in the ‘* Syftema Nature” from the nature 
of the undertaking is to be confidered the moft general of 
all the Linnzan writings on the teftacea. Between the 
year 1735, in which that work firlt appeared, and 1767, the 
Syttema paffed through no lefs than twelve editions, in all 
which a progreflive improvement, and nearer approach to 
perfection are manifefted, and in no one department is this 
more unequivocally fhewn than in the methodical diftribution 
of the fhells. 

fin opinion is pretty generally prevalent that lefs atten- 
tion was devoted by J.innzus to the hiftory and arrange- 
ment of the teftacea, than any other order of nature; and 
that he even thought them unworthy of becoming objects 
of fcientific arrangement. Thefe points have been con- 
tefted. The truth however ftill appears to be, that Lin- 
nus had not really beftowed much critical attention on this 
fubje&t. We can eafily imagine that the mind of Linnaeus 
might fluétuate between the propriety of eftablifhing his 
conchological fyftem upon the characters of the animals, 
and the difficulty, if not impoffibility, of accomplifhing it, 
and that in this flate of indecifion the fhells themfelves were, 
in a great meafure, difregarded by him. When therefore 
the completion of the Syltema required that fome attention 
fhould be paid to teftaceology, he was unprepared, and re- 
forting to the authorities of others, comprifed this depart- 
ment in the {malleft compafs poffible, more with the view of 
filling up a chafm, which the omiffion of a tribe fo generally 
admired would occafion, than from any idea of elucidating 
the fubje@.—A fimilar reafon is well known to have 
operated on the mind of Linnzus, with refpect to his 
fyftem of mineralogy, which was added principally, in or- 
der that this work fhould comprehend the three kingdoms 
of nature. 

Whether this conclufion be corre& or otherwife, one fa& 
inferred is very obvious, that the carly attempts at the claffifica- 
tion of fhells, which the Syftema prefents, do not afford that 
happy refult to be expeéted from the induftry, and fuperior 
gemus, of Linneus.—It is time we fhould lay afide the 
trammels of fervile adherence, and fpeak decidedly :—thofe 
early attempts of this celebrated writer w e do not fcruple to 
fay, if examined with candour, will be found only a flight 
and ill conceived compendium of what has been handed 
down to us by antecedent writers; and which, if he had 
more clofely imitated in the outfet, as he afterwards found it 
incumbent upon him to do, would have refcued his reputation 
as a conchologift from confiderable blame. Can we for a mo- 
ment, dazzled with the {plendor of a name, however dignified, 
deny that merit which is fo conf{picuoufly prominent in the 
clafliications of preceding writers, and attribute all the 
credit of reducing {fells into method and order to the genius 
of Linnzus? or can we, after duly eftimating the teftaceo- 
logical labours, even of Gefner, Aldrovandus, and Major, 
we would almoft fay of Ariftotle, be difpofed to commend 
this naturalift for overwhelming their arrangements in one 
common ruin; abolifhing at the leaft forty excellent genera 


eftablifhed by the different writers, ard in lien of thofe 
prefenting us with eight genera for the recepticn of the 
whole teftaceous tribe! Yet fuch is the faét, the only genera 
of fhells, included in the firft editions of the Syftema, are 
cochlea, cyprea, hatliotes, dentalium, concha, aud 
lepas. 

Linneus was himfelf embarraffed in the diftributien of 
fhells into fuch a fma!l number of genera; he even found at 
impracticable, and hence we perceive, in the later editions of 
that work, their number progreflively augmenting till, in 
the laft publication of the Syftema, they were mu'tiphed 
to thirty-five. Thus from time to time. as his acquaint- 
ance with fhells became more general, we {ce him deriving 
new ftrength and fupport, in the aid of his own fyftem, 
from thofe very fources which, in the firtt initance, he too 
incautioufly attempted to fubvert; the genera afterwards 
admitted inte the Syltema, even to thofe Jaft adopted, being 
with fcarcely an exception to the contrary, drawn from the 
labours of naturalits who wrote in the century preceding, 
or much before. 

Tt is an opinion likewife founded in error, that we are in- 
debted for the outline of this teftaceological fyitem (con- 
fidered in its molt improved tkate) to the native genius of 
Linneus. No one will hazard the affertion, we fhould con- 
ceive, who is in the flightett degree acquainted with the 
writings before-mentioned. His primary divifions were 
ready formed to his hands. Let us examine further: in 
the outline of his fyftem, he divides al! tefaceous bodies 
into three principal orders, multivalve, bivalve, and univalve. 
If we take the univalves of Ariltotle (retained by later 
writers under the title of turbinata), the bivalves of all 
writers, from the time of Ariftotle inclufively, aud the plu- 
rivalves of Major, invert their order, and we at once pofieis 
the complete outline of the. fyitem attributed to Linneus. 
Or we may refer with equal certainty to the principles of 
Major’s fyftem alone, publifhed fixty years before the firlt 
edition of the Syftema made its appearance, in which this 
inverted arrangement occurs precifely, univalyia, bivaivia, 
and plurivalvia. Linnzus, therefore, it may be fairly in- 
ferred, was not the inventor of the fyltematic, outline 
afcribed to him, for it was long in ufe before his time. 

If we next defcend from the primary divilions, or orders 
of the Linnzan fyitem to his genera, thefe ftill are to be 
found in the fame, or other carly writers, perhaps a folitary 
tranfpofition (as jin conus and ftrombus) excepted, and 
furthermore even under the very names he affigns to them. 
His obligations to the labours of. Langius are too obvious 
to be concealed. But although, in this particular, Linneus 
has only the more moderate merit of adopting, inftead of 
inventing the outlines of his fyttem, he is to be applauded 
for having condefcended to feleét what it appears he thought, 
on mature deliberation, fuperior to his own. And this, ta 
our idea, was fo far commendable, that we regret he had 
not been influenced by the fame opinion in his firlt views of 
a teftaceological claffification. Liunzus had affuredly much 
diffufe and ambiguous matter to wade through in his invef- 
tigations of former fyftems in general, and his {clections 
were at length both clear and judicious, though {tll fufcep- 
tible of much improvement. We are alfo to give the cele- 
brated naturalift his fu'l fhare of credit for having ultimately 
improved, and more accurately defined, the characters of the 
re{pective genera which he has adopted, than any of his 
predeceffors ; the charaéters of his {pecies alfo, generally 
{peaking, are not to be excelled for expreffive fimphicity and 
concifenefs. He may be truly faid to have reformed the 
language of natural fcience, before much too vague, by the 
introduction.of that peculiar brevity of ttyle, fo Sem 
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ly ufeful in the nice difcrimination of natural objects, and 
which he feldom fails to apply with the happictt poffible 
effect. : f ; 

The merits of Linneus, as a great naturalift, will thine 
with undiminfhed fplendour, divelted of its meteorous lultre; 
the world feels pratefulto his genius. But nothing lefs than 
an acquiefcence unworthy. of his charaéter, and of ourfelves, 
can lead us to conclude he was equally fuccefsful in all his 
endeavours to develope the myfteries of nature. For our 
own part, attached to no particular fyftem, we would ra- 
ther “ ftem the torrent alone, than glide down the flream 
with many,” in contradiction to the evidence of our own 
mind; we are the friends of Linneus,—and of truth. We 
are perfuaded, furthermore, that what the relult of calm 
inveltigation approves, muit redound more to the credit of 
Linnzus than that implicit obedience which bows down our 
reafon, and reje€ts ingniry. The celebrity fo defervedly 
acquired by his writings in zeneral, has ftamped his fy item of 
teftaceology with repure. Its repatation induces us to ex- 
amine it with more than ordinary attention. Tt 1s in Eng- 
lana. what that of Lamarck’s is in France, and fome others 
in different parts of Europe; the fyftem bef known, and 
the mol admired, We {hall for this reafon take a compre- 
henfive view of the whole, regarding every genus feparately 
in the fame order as Linnaeus places them; and offering, as 
we proceed, a few curlory remarks on each, with a view 
to enable the common reader to form his own cpinion, and 
jedge for himfelf of the comparative excellence or fuperiority 
of the Linnean fyftera of tefaceology. 

The primary diviltors of this fyltem, in the latelt edi- 
tion of the “ Syftema Nature,’ as before obferved, con- 
filt of three orders, multivalve. bivalve, and univalve, each 
of which is fubdivided into genera. The mu/tiva/ves 
contain the chiton, lepas, and pholas; the bivalves, mya, 
folen, tellina, cardinm, ma€tra, donax, venus, foondylus, 
chama, arca, oftrea, anomia, mytilus, and pinna; and the 
univalves, argonauta, nautihis, conus, cyprea, bulla, voluta, 
bucecinum, ftrombus, murex, trochus, turbo, helix, ne- 
rita, haliotis, patella, dentalium, ferpula, teredo, and fa» 
bella. 


Genera. 


Curron. Animal a doris. Shell confifting of feveral 
tran{verfe incumbent valves, difpofed in a longitudinal feries 
down the back. a 

Our knowledge of this genus was very confined till with- 
in the lait few years; fo lately as the period in which the 
tenth edition of the Linnzan ‘‘ Syltema Nature’’ appear- 
ed, only four of its {pecies were keown, at leaft no greater 
number is defcribed by that writer. To the valuable work 
‘of. Chemnitz, we are indebted for the addition of thirteen 
other fpecies; to Schroetter, for three or four ; and to 
Pennant for nearly an equal number; all of which are 
included in the lJaft edition of the ‘ Syftema Nature 
a Gmelin,” with a few others, amounting altogether to 
twenty-gight fpecics. Though we are pleafed to fee {uch a 
number of this curios gens, concentrated in one polit of 
view, we cannot avoid exprefling a with that fome few of 
the {pecies.at leaft were better explained, thofe efpecially 
which are confined to the continental mufeums; one, if 
not more of the fpecies defenbed by Pennant, is confefiedly 
erroneous. f 

Lepas. Animal atriton. Shell affixed at the bafe, and 
confilting of many uacqual valves. Linn. 

The propriety of feparating the balani, or acorn fheils, 
{rom the anatifere, or as vu'gariy devominated the ‘* goofe 
byariny fhe,” has never yet becu quettioned by any well, 
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informed natnralift, although from motives of caution we, 
have, with others, fubmitted to the genus eltablifhed by 
Linnzus, till our reafons for diflenting from his authority 
(and which the Linnzan fludent might deem an innovation) 
could be explained in its proper place. 

We were always at a lols to fee the true reafon that could 
induce Linnaeus to place thefe two very oppofite natural fa- 
milies together ; the only juftitication feems to be, that the 
animais of the two genera (for fo we fhall denomizate them) 
are of the triton kind, and that no other muttivalve fhells 
are inhabited by this kind of animal, that of chiton being 
a doris, and of pholas an afcidia. At the fame time, it 
will be remembered, that animals of the fame kind inhabit 
fheils of very different genera, and that it is therefore no 
argument, becanfe all of the Linnean genus lepas' are 
inhabited by the triton, that they mult be of the fame 
genus. We cannot furely infer this from any fionilitude in 
the ftruture of the two kinds of fhells. What, for in- 
ftance, can be more diflimilar than the firft very effential pars 
ticular in which thefe fhells Gifagree, namely, the manner 
in which they are eflixed ; the balani cemented immoveably 
by its bafe to the rocks, loofe ftones, or any other ex- 
traneous fubftances, while the anatiferz are conuected to, and 
fupported at their bafe by a tendinous tube, which being 
of a fi-xible nature, allows the animal an opportumtty of 
writhing or turning in any dire€tion in qu: ft of food. Aggainy 
the very ftriking circumitanee, which Linneus had always 
himfelf regarded as of the frft confequence in an arranges 
ment of fhells, the prefence and abfence of the operculum: 
in the anatifeiz, there is no operculum whatever ; while, in 
the balani, that part conftitutes one of the principal fea- 
tures of the fhell; ic is even the ftru€ture, rugofity, or 
other peculiar circumftances obfervable in this part, that 
afforded Linngss the belt of his chara€ters, in defining . 
the fpecies of this family. This operculum or lid of the 
balani coufilts of four or fix valves. The above charaGers 
are fo obvionfly diftimet, that it may be almoft confidered 
needlefs to advert to the form of the two fhells, though in. 
this alfo they differ mof effentially ; the anatiferz are wedge- 
formed, and coniilt of five or more unequal valves ; the ba- 


lani of fix valves, and the general form of the fhell is fub- 
conic. 


Protas. Animal an afcidia. Shell bivalve, divaricated, 


_ with feveral leffer, differently fhaped, acceffery ones at the 


hingé ; hingés recurved, and united by a cartilage; an ine 
curvated tooth ix the infide beneath the hinge. ; 

Thefe fhells were formerly called piddocks by the Eng- 
lith’; they are foasd below high-water mark burrowed in 
hard clay, lime-ftene, or fometimes free-ftone, ard alfo 
wood; which they perforate in their younger ftate, and as 
they increafe in fize enlarge their) habitetions, ‘The animal 
is {omewhat cylindrical in form, and is furnifhed with two 
orifices or openings, capable of elongation in the manner of 
a probofcis; from one of which, fuppoled to be the 
mouth, it has the faculty ef fquirting water. The phofpho- 
refcent properties of the pholade are very remarkable ; it con- 
tainsa liquor which fhines with uncommon fplendour in the 
dark, and illuminates whatever it touches, or happen: to 
fall ugon., This is noticed by Pliny, lib.ix. c. 61, and M. 
Reaumur has alfo written copioufly on this fubje&, in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, for the year 17 12. 

Only. twelve {pecies of this genus are defcribed in the 
Gmelinien Syft, Nat. Lhe pholades were placed by Lin- 
nzus among the bivalves. “DR 

Mya. Ammal an alcidia. Shell bivalve generally gaping 
at oneend; hinge, with a folid, thick, patulous tooth, or 
{eldom two, and not inferied in the oppolite valve. 

; Many 
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Many of the fhells in this genus were arranged with the 
mufeles till Linneus feparated them; Gmelin. in the lat 
edition of the Syftcema Nature defcribes twenty-one fpecies 
of the mya tribe. 

The Linnean myz conftitute three diflin& genera, in-the 
lateft arrangements of the continental writers, as mya, gly- 
cimeris, and vulfella, The mya is diftinzuified by a tranf- 
verfe fhell gaping at the two ends, an: having the ligament 
within; and ove valve furnithed with a fingle, compreffed, 
roundifh tooth in the beak, perpendicular to the valve, and 
having the ligament attached to it. The Linnzan mya 
truncata is of this kind. In the genus glycimeris the fhell 
is alfo tranfverfe, and gap'ng at both extremities, but the 
hinge is callous and toothiefs, and the ligament fituated on 
the outlide. Wuifella has the fhell long and fomewhat equi- 


valve; hinge callous, deprefled, without teeth, and forming . 


a flraight line in both valves; the ligament attached to a 
roundifh conic hollow ; beaks bent and very fhort. This lat 
genus is clofely allied in many refpedcts to the oytter. 

Soren. Animal an afcidia. Shell bivalve, oblong, open 
at both ends; hinge witha fubulate refl-Ged tooth, often 
double, and not inferted into the oppofite valve. 

Gmelin defcribes twenty-three {pecies of this genus, feve- 
ral of which are natives of Europe, where they frequent 
fandy fhores. ‘The Greeks were acquainted with fome fhells 
of this genus, as were alfo the Romans, both of whom va- 
lued the fcth of the inhabitisg animal as a dainty. In 
England they are occafionaily eaten either boiled or fried 
with eggs, but are not found in fufficient plenty to be con- 
fidered as an article of food. ‘They are called fheaths or 
razor-fhells ia this country. , . 

The Linnzan folens are divided by late writers on the 
continent into three different genera, two of which compre- 
hend the recent kinds, the third is eftablifhed chiefly for 
the reception of fome foffil fhells, fuppofed to be of this 
Linnean family. “Thofe genera are foleu, fanguinolaria, 
and corbula. 

The folens, according to thofe writers, have the fhells 
tranfverfe, with the upper and lower margins almoft firaight, 
with beaks not projecting and gaping at both extremitics ; 
and the two valves together furnifh either two or three teeth 
in the hinge: the ligament of the hinge in this family is 
placed on the outfide. Sanguinolaria differs in having the 
upper margin curved, the extremities a little gap'ng, and 
two approximate teeth in each valve, which lock into @ach 
other when the fhell isclofed. Corbula has the valves, un- 
equal, fub-tranfverfe, and regular; with a conic curved 
tooth in cach valve; the ligament of the hinge within, and 
the infide of the fhell marked with two mufcular mpref- 
fions. 

Tettina. Animal a tethys. Shell bivalve, generally 
floping on one fide; in the fore part of one valve a convex, 
of the other a concave fold; hinge with ufually three 
teeth, the lateral ones {mooth in one fhell. 

In the Linnean fyftem the telline are divided into three 
families, namely, * ovate and thickifh, ** ovate and com- 
preffed, *** {ub-orbicular. ‘ ; 

A late writer (Dr. Pultney) obferves, m his ‘ Cata- 
logue of Shells found on the Coaft of Dorfetfhire,” that 
the tellin genus is one of thofe of which the f{pecies are 
yet very imperfeQly defined, arifing from the great fimili- 
tude among them; ated from the infufficient deferiptions of 
authors before Linneus wrote, who, by dedacing their 
charaéters of the genus, if indeed fuch they mizht be called, 
almoft wholly from fizures, were neceffarily led to throw 
together fhells entirely different, when examined by the cha- 
racters Linneus affixed. Thole of this great matter, adds 
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this writer, are yet very imperfe@t, and fince the great ad- 
ditions that have been made to conchological fcience, by 
later difcoveries, the whole fyftem again wants a total re« 
formation: and the conftruction of many new genera. ‘The 
obfervation of this naturalift is very juft; the writers before 
the time of Linneus have, with too little caution, derived 
their charaCters from fizures ratherthan from the fhells, a 
fault we could have wifhed Linnzus himfelf had more fre- 
quently avoided; the tellina of Linneusis a good genus, 
but requires to be revalt; fome of the fhells included by 
this genus have certainly no natural affinity whatever with 
the-others, and the character of the genus itfelf is not laid 
down with fufficient precifion. 

Litter is one of the firit concholozifts who defcribes the 
tellens with any degree of accuracy ; he defines them to be 
‘fliells. fhaped like wedges,’? and places them after the 
pinna, (lib. iii, hd. 2, fect. 8.) Woodward fays they have 
a fewteeth on the hinge, and are oblong fhells, or with the 
fides lengthened. Davila comprehends the tellens as a very 
large family, and includes the folens as a penusof them. Da 
Colta, in his “ Elements of Conchology,’’ attempts to 
eftablith a family of tellens under tke charaéter of the 
fhe'ls being more broad than long, rather flat, and the hinge 
having two teeth fet clofe together. This conititutes his 
ninth family of bivalve thells; and which he again divides 
into two genera, the firlt of which he {till calls tellina, and 
the fecond cunei; his teline ave thus defined, ‘* fhells with 
fimilar fides, whofe beak acd hinge are central ;”” his cunei 
‘* fhells with diffimilar or unequal fides, whofe beak and 
hinge are placed near to, or quite at one end.” 

There is much method, but very little accuracy, or atten-- 
tion to genera, founded on natural affinities and charaGera, 
in the arrangements propofed. It was referved for later 
writers, by a more {triét inquiry into the nature and habits 
of the animals, as well as the nice difciimination of charac- 
ters in the fhelis themielves, to fix upon decilive general. 
diftinétions. It has been difcovered by Poli, and others of 
the continental writers, that the avimals inhabiting fome of 
the tellen tribe are of a different firucture from the others ;. 
and another objcétion to the teliine, as they now fland in 
that genus, is the diffimilitude obfervable in the hinge, 
teeth, and other parts of the fhell, which Linnzus has him- 
felf thought effential to be regarded in conttituting yenera. 
The principal of the new genera eftablifhed by the larelt of 
the French writers are Cycles (cyclade) of Lamarck, and 
Pandora (pandore) of Latreitle, the animal of which was. 
previoufly difcovered by Poli; the fhell is alfo defcribed by 
Linneus under the name of Telling ineguivaivis.* 

The tellina genus, as now defined, confills of thofe bi- 
valve {hells which are orbicular, or tranfverfe, having a regu-- 
lar fold or rumple at the enterior end of the fhell, with one 
or two teeth pointed tothe beaks ; and remote lateral teeth.. 
This will comprehend the true telline. The cyclas is of 
the Liunzan tellin, and is exemplified in the Tellina cornea 
of Linnezus and Pennant. This genus is of a fub-orbicular 
form, without a regular fold or rumple at the anterior end ; 
the ligament of the hinge is inflated, and projeéts out ; it 
has either two or three teeth pointing to the beak, and: 
lengthened lamelliform, or plate-like lateral teeth, which are 
received into fockets in the oppofite valve. ‘The genus pan- 
dora, as above intimated, is formed principally of that tingu-- 
lar fhell the tellina ineqnivalvis. This genus is un: quivalve 
and uneq:nlateral, one valve being convex, the other flat, with: 
flattened funimit ; two unequal diverging tecth at the hinge, 
pointing to the beak in the upper valve, and two hollows in 
the lower; ligament within, and the inlide: of the hell 
marked with two mufcular impreflions,. : 
Caxpium. 
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Carpium. Animal-atethys. Shell bivalve, nearly equi- 
Jateral, equivalve, generally convex, longitudinally ribbed, 
itriated, or fulcated, with the margin dentated. Hinge 
with two alternate teeth in the middle near the beak, in molt 
incurved ; lateral teeth remote, and inferted or locking into 
the oppctite. 

Forty-nine fpecies of this genus are defcribed in the lat 
edition of the Syitema Nature. 

Da Cofta, in his ‘* Elements of Conchology,’’ prepofes to 
eitablifh a new family of cockles, under the titie of pe€tun- 
culus, whofe character is a curved or femilunar hinge fet with 
either two or four teeth. Thefe he divides into three genera. 
Genus 1. Peduncult, er cockles, with a convex or flattifh thell, 
ef a roundifh fhape, with fimilar or diffimilar fides, whofe 
beaks are not very prominent, and curve much upwards 
towards the hinge; they are the Chame of Argenviile and 
Guaitieri ; and do not belong to any particular genus in the 
Linnean fyitem, but are difperfed throughout his bivalves, 
and are, only mentioned here to introduce the two next 
genera. Genus 2. Cordiformes, or heart-thaped cockles, 
whofe beaks are not very prominent, and curve up greatly 
towards the hinge, thereby forming a figure perfeéily like a 
heart as vulgarly painted. Thele are ranked by Linrzus 
in the cardium genus, and are thofe, ftriétly foeaking, of 
which his genus is chiefly compofed. Genus 3. Truncati, 
or flat-fided cockles. Thefelaft are fuch cockles as are flat- 
tened, or have a truncated appearance on one fide, as we fee 
exemplified in cardium medium. 

The cardium genus, as laid down by Linneus, is far from 
exceptionable. It is adopted by the belt continental writers, 
under the title of Cardium bucarde, Ceurs, Conche cordi- 
formes, and other fignificant appellations, alluding to the 
heart-fhaped appearance which the fhells.exhibit, in a greater 
or lefs degree, when viewed fideways. Thefe fhells are of 
a fomewhat cordiform fhape, with the valves denticulated or 
folded at the margin; beaks contiguous; hinge with two 
oblique teeth in each valve near the beak, locking-into each 
other; lateral teeth remote, and fitting alfo into each 
other. 

Macrtra. Animala tethys. Shell bivalve, uncquilateral ; 
valves equal ; middle tooth of the hinge complicated, with a 
{mali hollow on each fide, and lateral remote teeth inferted 
into each other. 

Twenty-feven fpecies of this genus are defcribed by Lin- 
-nzus and Gmelin. Lamarck propofes to divide the Lin- 
nean mactra into two genera, madra and lutraria; both 
fhells are unequilateral, and gaping at the ends, but the con- 
ftruction and'fituation of the ceeth are very defferent, as we fee 
elucidated moit completely by comparing the maétra ftul- 
torum of Linneus with the ma¢tra lutraria of the fame 
auther. 

Donax. Animal atethys. Shell bivalve, with the mar- 
gin in general crenulated, the anterior end «very obtufe; 
hinge with two teeth, a folitary one fomewhat remote (the 
latter rarely double, triple, or none). Linn. 

This genus, in the Linnzan fyftem, contains nineteen {pe- 
cies. ‘The donax of the modern continental naturalifts is 
rather differently defined; they deferibe it as a tranf{verfe 
fhell, with the fides unequal, a little gaping at both ends, 
and having two muf{cular impreffions on the inide of the 
fheil ; two teeth pointed towards the beaks in one valve, and 
a fingle bifid tooth difpofed in a fimilar manner in the other ; 
and the ligament of the hinge on the outfide. This charae- 
ter agrees with the Donax rugo/a of Gmelin. Another ge- 
nus is eftablifhed under the name of petricola, the character 
of which is exemplified in the Linnean Donax irus, and 
Venus lapicida of Chemnitz. The fhells of this new genus 
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are unequilateral, a little gaping at both fides, and having 
two mufcular impreffions in the infide of the fhell: two 
teeth pointing towards the beaks in ove valve, and a fingle 
bifid tooth in the other; with the ligament of the hinge on 
the outiide. 

Venus. Animal a tethys. Shell bivalve, anterior margin 
with incumbent lips; hinge with three teeth, all which are 
approximaie, the lateral ones divergent at the tip; * vulva et 
anus diftin@a.”? Linn. e 

Thefe are divided by Linnzus into two feétions; * pu- 
bentes, and **impuberes, the laft of which is fubdivided into 
three families, + fubcordate, ++ orbiculate, aud +++ ova- 
les, fupra rimam fubangulate. The total number of fpe- 
cies defcribed in the ‘* Gmelinian Syftema,’? amounts to one 
hundred and forty-five. It is chiefly in the defcriptions of 
the fhells of this genus that Linnzus has adopted terms 
which we do not feel at liberty to render into common 
language for the perufal of the general reader. 

Many of the fhells of this genus were arranged by writers 
previous to the time of Linnzus under the title of chama. 
The animal is defcribed as a tethys differing from that of 
the cardium, chiefly, in having the foot of the animal when 
protruded lamina-formed, inflead of hooked, and as a mol- 
lufcous animal, taking a variety of forms when the creature 
moves. It fhould however be obferved that we are yet very 
imperfe&tly acquainted with the animals inhabiting this ex- 
tenfive tribe of fheils. 

Sponpytus, Animalatethys. Shell with unequal valves, 
hard, and rigid; hinge with two recurved teeth, and a {mall 
hollow between. 

The Linnzan fpondyli are few in number, the laft edi- 
tion of the ‘*Syitema Nature,’ comprehending no more 
than four fpecies. The f{pondyli have been by fome called 
thorny oyfters. Rumpfius, Argenville, Seba, and Davila, 
rank them as oyfters; while Lifter, Woodward, Gual- 
tier!, Linneus, Meufchen and Da Cofta confider them as a 
diftin€&t genus, under the name of fpondylus. The fpon- 
dyli are either earlefs or furnifhed with ears; the valves un- 
even, thick, and rude or uncouth, and forming in their ge- 
neral exterior an intermediate natural family between the 
oyfter an defcallop. Lamarck, and other late French writers, 
divide the Linnzan {pondyli into two genera, /pondylus and 
plicaiula. One effential diftin@ion between thefe thells con- 
fifts in the fpondylus having ears, and the plicatula being 
withe@at; but this is not the only difference, a ftriking cha- 
racter is drawn from the itru€ture and appearance of the 
beak of the lower valve, which projeéts beyond the beak of 
the upper one, and in {pondylus exhibits a plain triangular 
fiat {pace, divided by a furrow: while in the genus plica- 
tula the beak has no fuch charaéteriftic [pace or flat furface, 
and the edges are rumpled or folded. Thefe new genera 
are well exemplified in the two Linnzan fhells, fpondylus 
gaedaropus, and fpondylus plicatulus. 

Cuama. Animalatethys. Shell bivalve, rather coarfe ; 
hinge with a callous gibbofity, obliquely inferted into an 
oblique hollow; anterior flope clofed (valva claufa abfque 
nymphis, Linn.) 

In Da Cofta’s “ Scheme of Shells,’ the Linnean chame 
are divided into two genera, tridacnz or bafon conques, and 
chame or papers. ‘The tridacne are fhells of equal valves, 
and diflimilar fides, in hinge and appearance like the heart 
cockles, but on the longett fide from the beak to near the 
extreme margin the two valves are open, leaving a large 
oval or heart-fhaped gap, the lips of which are very broad, 
and turn upon the edges. ‘The chama gigas of Linneus is 
of this family, and is the largeft and heavicft fhell at prefent 
known, weighing from fix to feven hundred pounds. The 

chamex, 
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chamz, or gapers, alfo called purrs, have a broad, thick, and 
large tooth at their hinge, and are abruptly cut off on one 
fide. which fide is always open or gap ng. i 

‘The genus tridacna is retained by the lateft. French 
writers, with fome amendment in the definition of the cha- 
raGer, ney defcribe it as an equilateral and fubtraniverfe 
fbell, with two compreffed teeth in the hinge, and the lu- 
nule at the pofterior flope gaping. The chamz of thefe 
zuthors are adherent to other bodies, and have the valves 
unequal, and the infide of each marked wich two mofcular 
impreffions; and the hinge confifting of a fingle thick ob- 
lique tooth. Hippopus, cardita, and ifocardia, are alfo 
new genera formed of the Linnzan chame ; the lalt is an 
excellent genus, founded cn the peculiar ftruéture of the 
chama cor of Linnzus: this fhell 1s heart-fhaped, with the 
valve unequal at the fides; the beaks diverging fomewhat 
fpirally and remote; in one valve under the beak a flat tooth, 
locking horizontally between two in the valve oppofite, and 
a fingle diftant tooth in the anterior part, below the liga- 
ment. 

Arca. Animalatethys. Shell bivalve, equivalve; hinge 
with numerous fharp tecth alternately inferted between each 
other. 

This genus is divided into two principal families, thofe 


shaving the margin entire, and thofe with the margin cre- 


nated ; and both families are again fubdivided into two fec- 
tions, the firft diftinguifhed by having the beaks recurved, 
the other infleéted; the {pecies deferbed altogether amount 
to forty-two. 

This genus derives its name of arca, ark, or Noah’s ark- 
fhell, from the fimilitude which molt of the fpecies bear when 
the valycs are clofed to a boat, or hull of a hip, ‘*concha 
rhomboidalis naviculam exprimens.’”? Lifter places fome of 
thefe thells among the multarticulate cockles, and the reft 
with the mulfcles, under the title of manry-to thed mufeles. 
Woodward ranks them among his “ polyzing!ymi forma ob- 
longa;’’ Argenville as a family of heart-cockles, and Davila 
and Gualtiert as a diftin@ genus: the firlt under the title of 
arca, the latter as ‘* concha rhomboidalis.’”? "‘Chefe writers 
were fucceeded by Linnazus, who conlidered thefe fhells as 
a diftinét genus, and called them arca. ; 

The priccipal alteration in the Linowan claffifivation of 
the genus arca propofed by late writers, is to retain only 
fuch fhells under the title of arca as are unequilateral, ,with 
the beaks remote; and have the line of the hinge fimple and 
{lraizht throughout, with numerous teeth placed parallel to 
each other, and fitting or locking between thofe on the op- 
polite valve. Admitung this as the charaétcr of the arce, 
and it exaétly correfponds with the arce now, and moft 
others, the little filvery ark ; arca nucleus of Linnaeus, with 
its analogous (pecies, is excluded. To comprehend the 
latter, anew genus is recently eltablifhed by the French 
writers under the name of nucule, or nucula, the charaéter 
of which is remarkably decifive: it is deferibed as a triangu- 
lar or oblong fhell, with the fides unequal; the hinge con- 
filling of an angulated, or broken line befet with numerous 
teeth, which are tranfverfe and parallel, and a fingle oblique 
tooth placed under the beak, and out of the range of pa- 
yallel tecth before mentioned. ‘he beaks alfo, ialtead of 
being remote, as in arca now, are placed clofe together, and 
turn backwards. 

Osrxea. Animalatethys. Shell bivalve, generally with 
unequal valves, and flightly eared; hinge without teeth, 
furnifhed with an ovate hollow, and mottly lateral, tranf- 
verlc furrows. ‘* Vulva anufque nullns,’? Linn, 

Thefe are divided into three families, * valves radiated 
and earcd, as in the feallops, * * rugged, or rough, as in 


the oyfter, * * * hinge with a perpendicular furrowed line, 
as in the fpecies perna and ifognomum. ‘The fe-llops are 
again fubdivided into three fc€tions, namely, thofe with the 
valves equilateral, and che eers equal; thofe with the ears 
uncqual, and having one of them generally cihated with 
{pines within ; and thofe with the valves gibbous on one 
fide. The two other families are not fubdivided. 

The difference between the oyfer and the pedien tribe is 
fo obvioufly 1mpreffed by the hand of nature on the refpeét- 
ive fhells which compofe them, that few writers on this 
fubje& have paffed filently over the impropricty of placing 
them together. If, however, we examine a number of the 
other fhells included by Linnzus. in the exterfive genus 
oltrea, many will be found, which though lefs diffimilar at 
the firft view, equally deferving of being confidered gene- 
rically diftin@, as well as the two tribes before-mentioned. 
The form of the fhell is fufficient to guide us im an ar- 
rangement profeffedly of fhclls; but when the veculiar 
firuGure of the animal confirms the propriety of conftituting 
new genera, no doubt can remain that fuch amendment was 
requifite. With refpect to the oftrea, the animals of feve- 
ral of its natural families are unknown; fome of the oyfter 
and pecten tribe are, on the contrary, well afcertained, and 
thele are proved to be very diftinét. i 

As Linneus corfiders thefe animals the fame, and de- 
fcribes them as a tethys, it may not be improper to {peal 
more fully on this fubjeét. ‘The fcallop differs from the 
oyfter in being endowed with a higher locomotive power: 
the animal is d fferent in having the branchie cirrhated, or 
fringed ; in being furnifhed with a kind of foot, which it 
protrudes from the fhell near the auricle of the hinge ; and 
in throwing out a byffus like the pinna and the mulcle, by 
which it affixes itfelf to other bodies. Arriltotle, and other 
ancient writers, attribute to the fcallop the power of fpring- 
ing from place to place, a fact pretty correcty afcertained 
by the obfervations of the moderns. Argenville def{eribes 
the procefs of its movements both in the water and out; he 
relates, that when left dry, by 2 fudden and vioient clofing 
of its valves, affilted by the feot, it has the power of {pring~ 
ing four or five inches at a jerk, repeating this motion in 
order to regain its element. In the water, it is afferted by 
this writer, the feallop has the power of rifing and fuftain- 
ing itfelf near the furface, turning about in various direc- 
tions, and on any alarm fuddenly clofing the valves and! 
finking to the bottom. ‘Tne oyfter has the branchie fim- 
ple, and not fringed, and is unfurnithed either with a foot, 
or with byilus ; and its powers of motion confit in turning 
either the flat or convex fide upwards or downwards, and 
even to effe@ this, the animal takes advantage of the force 
of the ebbing or flowing of the water to affit it. Wide Dr. 
Pultney’s Cat.—Lifler on Scallop, in Phil. Tranf. &c. 

Before the time of Linneus, moft writers confidered the 
{callops and oytters as diltinét. Gualtieri deferbes the 
{callops as,a particular family, and divides them into two 
genera, or thoie with equal, and thofe with unequal valves ; 
the firlt of which he cal!s pedfen, the latter concha pe@inata ; 
and the feallops with unequal or fingie ears, he calis peGun- 
culi. he oltrea is ranked as a diftin& family by moft 
authors. Da Cola obferves that the * head or eflential 
character of the efcallop family is a trigonal finus, and an 
elaltic cartilage for its hinge in the very centre of the top. 
of the fhell.”? ** The oytters have unequal valves, though 
there are fome [pecies that have equal valves, but none are 
eared. The hinge of this family has not any teeth, but 
conlifts of one large inarticulate gutter, running the lengrh 
of the top of the hhell, in both fhells alike, aed is covered 
and filled with a itrong cartilage.’? We fhould add, that fe 
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the feheme of fhells propef:d by this writer, the fpondy- 
lus forms an intermediate genus between the peéten and 
oytter. 

In Lamarck’s arrangement, the two genera, Auiire, oftrea, 
and feigne, peCten, are retained ; but four other genera are 
conflituted, under the nemes of malleus, perna, lima, and pe- 
dum. into which the Linnzan oftres are diftributed. La- 
treille forms another genus under the name of gryphus, the 
ofrea gryphus of Linnzvs, a fhell found only in a foffil 
flate. We are not exclufively indebted, however, to La- 
treille for the eftablifhment of this genus. Vide ** Donov. 
Your South Wales. and) Monmouthhhire;”? in which the 
courfe of an immenfe flratum of thefe antediluvian hells 
is particularly defcribed, with remarks on the genus oftrea 
and gryphus. 

Anomra. Animal, a ciliated ftrap-fhaped body, with 
brifties or fringe affixed to the upper valve ; arms two, li- 
near, longer than the body, connivent, projecting, alternate 
on the valve,and ciliated each fide, the fringe affixed 
to each valve. Shell inequivalve, one of the valves flattith; 
the other gibbous at the bafe with the beak produced, and 
generally curved over the hinge; one of the valves often 
perforated near the bafe; hinge with a linear prominent ci- 
catrix, and a lateral tooth placed within, but in the flit 
valve on the very margin, ‘Iwo bony says for the bafe of 
the animal. 

Many of the Linnzan fpecies of anomia are found th 
a foil itate only, and rarely afford an opportunity of in- 
{petting their internal ftrugture; neither is it reafonable to 
imagine we fhall ever become acqnainted with the animals 
by which they were inhabited. Our obfervations on thefe 
points mult be confined to the recent kinds only, which, fo 
far as they have been attentively examined, are found to 
comprehend hells extremely diffimilar in firu€ture, and’ to 
be inhabited by animals differing in many effential particu- 
jars. It is remarked by Dr. Pultney, that the animal of the 
anomia is different from that of any other fhell-fifh, and is 
not reducible to any of thofe in a moilufcous fate hitherto 
known. Hence, probably, the name Linneus impafed 
uponit, Ave,  quafi irregularis diffimilis a lege difcre- 
pens.” The animal of the anomia cepa is figured by Mur- 
ray, i bis “ Fundamenta Teftaceoloziz,”’ t. 2. f. 23; and 
that of another {pecies, by For{ka!, in his ‘* Icones Auima- 
lium,” t. 6.40. B. under the name of anomia trideatata. 
The diffimilarity of thefe two renders it highly probable, 
that in the d:iferent thel!s which cotne under the appellation 
of this genus, the inhabitant animal is variors. Linneus 
defcribes that of the anoa:ia patelliformis as extending from 
its body a tongue-like procefs fringed with fine hairs, and 
furnifhed with two extenfive ciliated arms, by which it is 
enabled to open and fhut the fhell. In the anomia triden- 
tata, the animal is furnifhed with two flat, wedge-thaped, 
trilobated arms, placed oppofice to each other; thefe it pro- 
trudes out of the fhell when it moves, and they are the organs 
by means of which it {wims in the fea. Some other kinds of 
anomiz are inhabited by animals which, itis fuppoled from 
the ft-ucture of the fhell, cannot open the valves to ftretch 
forth arms, but are furnished with procefles of a different 
nature, which they protrude through the aperture or per- 
forations at the beak; and other kinds again, intlead of 
arms, have only a ligament paffing through the perforations 
of the fhell, by means of which it is firmly fixed to other 
bodies. 

Columna is the firk writer who fpeaks of fhells of this 
kind; he defcribes fome few of the foflii tribe (the only 


{pecies known in his time) under the title of «¢ Conche ra~ 


riores anomiz.” Hence the term anomia was afterwards 


employed by other writers, and has fince become the uni- 
verfal name for this femily of fhells. Lifter figures, feveral 
foccies of the fofil kinds in his ‘ Appendix de Conchitis” 
to his “ Hilforia Conchyliorum”. Woodward forms an ar- 
rangement of them under the name of anomia, ranking 
them with the fhells of unequal valves, not eared, both 
valves convex, and one of them beaked, and thele he divides 
into three families, the fmooth, ftriated, and fuleated: Gual- 
tieri figures fome few of ‘the recent kinds as a new genus 
under the title of terebratula. Argenville places fome ot the 
anomie among his heart cockles, Davila treats them as a 
genus of his oy‘ters ; Da Colta as a genus of bivalves with 
tuinequal earlefs valves, the beale of the largelt or under valve 
greatly produced, and rifing or curving over the beak of 
the fmaller or upper valve, which is pierced through jike a 
tube: the hinge 13 in articulation touthlefs, and they have 
always a remarkable interior firuéture. Thefe are the tere- 
b:atule of fome late writers, and comprehend only.part of 
the Linnean anomie. 

Thofe fhel's of the recent kinds among the anomiz of 
Linnzus, which are moft diffimilar in flructnre, are the {pe- 
cies terebratula, placenta, and ephippium; each -of which 
flands at the head of a natural family, and offers charaéters 
which may be adopted with facility as diftinctions of fo many 
genera. We are perluaded the genera formed by the fubdivi- 
{ion of the Linrzan enomiz might be extended with much 
propriety to a greater number fill, but we are unwilling to 
increafe them without the moft abfolute neceflity. With 
refpect to the foffil kisds of Linnzan anomiz, fome may be 
reterred to the genera above mentioned, others are in no 
manner applicable to them, and for the arrangement of fuch 
it is requifite to form new genera. Lamarck propoles one, 
calceola, derived from the charaGters of the anomia fandae 
liam of Linnzus, and his genus crania formed of the Lin- 
nean anomia craniolaris may be confidered as in a great meas 
fure appertaining to the fofiil thellsonly. Thefe genera are 
laid down with perfoicuity, but Lamarck we are perfuaded 
might have proceeded further. We confider Linnzus 
oftentimes blameable for intermixing the recent and 
fofil fhells promifcuoufly together, and may be therefore 
ourfelves excufed fometimes at lealt for abitaining irom his 
example. Lamarck thinks differently ; he approves this 
method, and having ventured from the boundaries of the 
prefent into the labyrinths of the antediluvian creaticn, 
much was expecied; a greater number of new genera 
might have been eftablifhed, thofe at prefent formed being 
altogether inadequate to the reception of thofe numerous 
remains of the teitacea which are admitted among the ano- 
mie by the Linnzan conchologift. : i 

But to return to the recent anomie:—What, we would 
inquire, could poffibly induce Linnzus to place that fingular 
bivalve, called from its tranfparency by the Englifh. col- 
le&tor ‘the Chinefe glafs window”? among the anomie ?— 
Or what again can be more remote than the effential cha. 
raGter of his anomia epippium and terebratn!a ?—In the 


‘firlt, which is to be found in his Syftema under the name 


of anomia placenta, both valves are of an equal fize and 
form; in ephippium the valves are unequal, one being flat, 
and the other convex, as in the oylter ; in ephippium 
the flat valve is perforated with a round hole in the difle 
near the hinge through which a ligament pafles, and by 
this means affixed it to ftones and other bodies; the A. 
placenta has no fuch perforation. In A. terebratula there 
is a perforation; but inftead of being fitrated in the 
flatter valve it appears at the tip of the long beak into 
which the head of the convex valve is elongated. Near 
the hinge in one valve of A. placenta are two longitudinal 

lamelli- 
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lamelliform proceffes, which approach near the beaks, and 
thence diverge obliquely fo as to refemble the letter V, and 


upon the valve oppofite two correfponding procefles longi- 


tudinally cleft, in which, when the fhell is clofed, two lamel- 
liform teeth repofe. An internal ftru@ure of longitudinal 
procefles occurs in the fpecies terebratula, but very dif- 
ferent from the preceding, and no fuch internal ftrudture 
occurs in the anomia ephippium. Thefe charaéters denote 
{uti ciently that they are not only effentially different in the 
conformation of their fhell, but that they are inhabited 
by animals’ diftin& from each other. 

Myritus. Animal an afcidia? Shell bivalve, rough, 
ufually affixed by a.beard or byffus of filky filamente: hinge 
in general without teeth, and except in a few fpecies with a 
fubulate excavated, longitudinal line. Linn. 

The Linnzan mytili are by no means inconfiderable in 
number, and as they comprehend many fhells very diftin 
in appearance, and fome effential particulars, are necefla- 
rily diftributed into feveral fections, or families, fuch as 
* parafitici, thofe affixed by claws, exemplified in mytilus 
erilta galli; ** plani, &c, flat, or compreffed into a flat- 
tened form, and flightly eared, as in mytilus margaritiferus ; 
er *** ventricofculi, ventricofe, as in mytilus edulis. 

~The older writers appear to be perfeGtly agreed as to the 
mytilus genus, but the moderns think it neceflary to di- 
vide them into two or more genera. Lamarck fepa- 
rates them into mytilus (moule), modiolus (modiole), and 
axodonta (anodonte). In defining the mytili he notices 
in particular the unguiculated, or'claw-like termination of 
the fhell at the narroweft end as a peculiar character. We 
do not perceive the abfolute utility of his fecond genus, mo- 
diole, though we think if'admiffible, but we perfeéily agree in 
the adoption of the latter anodonta. This laft mentionedgenus 
confifts of what are vulearly called the river, or frefh water 
mufcles, fhells which we have always conceived it improper 
to refer to the fame genus as the marine mytili. In the 
colour of the valves, and form and fituation of the beaks, 
the moft obvious diffimilitude prevails, and a dillinétion 
ftill more evident refulting from the different conforma- 
tion of the animal occurs in the infide of the thell, which 
exhibits three impreflions of mufcles or ligaments by means 
of which the animal is attached to the fhells, while the fheils 
of the common muicle, and its congeneres, have only one 
{uch impreffion. 

Pinna. Animallimax. Shell fub-bivalve, fragile, ere&, 
gaping, and furnifhed with a byflus, or beard ; hinge with- 
out teeth, the valves uniting into one. Linn. 

This genus is well defined ; the fhells of which it confifts 
are wedge-fhaped, or of a fomewhat triangular form, wi- 
dening froma pointed or narrow top toa very broad end. 
The hinge is inarticulate, the two valves being united in 
that by part, and thus forming, what Linneus truly terms 
it, afub-bivalve, for it is not ftriétly of two valves, being 
thus conneéted, The pinne are known by different writers 
under the various appellations ef fea-hams, fea-wings, and 
pinne marine, or by others filk-worms of the fea, which 
laft they obtain from the quantity of fine ftrong brown byf- 
fus, which the animals produce, and by means of which 
they affix themfelves to the rocks; the byflus confilts of 
fine filky fibres of a brown colour, ‘and which is eafily 
woven into ftuff or {mall articles of drefs. Among the-an- 
ecient Romans this kind of filk was held in confiderable 
efteem : it is even faid that there are ftill manufactories of 
it at Naples, Meflina, and Palermo. 

Eighteen fpecies of this genus are defcribed in the laft 
edition of the Syftema Natura. — 

Vow. IX. 


ArGonaura. Animal fepia, or clio. Shell univalve, 
{piral, involute, membranaceous, and unilocular, or confit. 
ing of a fingle cell. Linn. 

The principal fpecies in this genus of fhells is the Lin- 
nan argonauta argo, the celebrated nautilus of Pliny, lib, 
ix. 29, the animal fuppofed to have taught men the ufe of 
fails, and art of navigation in the early ages of fociety. 
The ancients knew this fpecies by the name of nautilus, as 
appears fufficiently obvious from many paflaeges to be found 
in their writings. Linnzus, however, in conformity with 
Rumpfius, applies the name of nautilus to a chambered 
fhelfof a very different kind, (fee Naurizus), and retains 
the nautili of the ancients, under the title of argonauta, 
with the effential charater above-mentioned. 

In the Gmelinian edition of the Syitema Nature, the 
number of fpecies deferibed under the genus argonanta 
amount to five, argo, vitrens, cymbium, cornu, and arc- 
tica. But the minute obferver of nature difpofed to de- 
{cend to the inveftigation of the microfcopic kinds of fhells 
willbe able to add confiderably to this number; a work 
publifhed in Germany in 1798, the united labours of our 
friend L. A. Fichtell, and C. A. Moll, and entitled ** Tedf- 
tacea Microfpica aliaque minuta ex generibus Argonauta et 
Nautilus ad naturam pictaet defcripta,”? contains in particu- 
lar, a number of new fpecies in this curious genus, anda 
few others are known to us which we have reafon to appre- 
hend have not been noticed by any other writers. By the 
acceffion of thefe latter fpecies the genus becomes mates 
rially enlarged ; but we have, at the fame time, to obferve 
that the whole of the Gmelinian fhells, defcribed under this 
generic title, are not ftrictly admiflible among the argo- 
naute, and that the removal of thefe will occafion a flight 
reduction of the fpecies already mentioned. 

That very rare fhell known among colleétors by the name 
of glafly nautilus, the argonauta vitreus of Gmelin, is fepa- 
rated by Lamarck from argonaute, and conitituted a new 
genus under the name of carinaria. In the Linnzan fyftcm 
it would be difficult to refer it with certainty to any genus. 
Linnzeus was himfelf in doubt where to place it, and at 
length referred it to the limpet tribe, under the 
name of patella criftata, but it cannot furely belong to thig 
genus. In the laft edition of the Syftema Nature, we fee 
it tranfpofed from thence to the argonautez with more pro- 
priety, but we are {till perfuaded it cannot claim a place in 
this genus, though it is more clofely allied to it than any 
other of the Linnzan genera; it is certainly of a new: ge- 
nus as Lamarck defcribes it. ‘The principal diftinétion 
between thofe two genera, the argonauta and carinaria, is 
very ftriking ; in the true argonauta, (cr nautilus of the 
ancients) the fpiral involution turns into the opening of the 
fhell, whereas in carinaria, the {pire is fituated at the fum- 
mit of the hell and the mouth is entire. “This character 
we think alone fufficiently decifive in defining the effential 
charaéters of thetwo genera. ‘The carinaria is further dif- 
tinguifhed by the fhell being conic, and flattened at the 
fides, the f{piral whorl very {mail, the back furnifhed with a 
fingle denticulated keel, and the mouth, or aperture of the 
fhell, of an oval-oblong form, narrower neareit the angle of 
the keel. The argonauta fhell, inftead of being conic, is fome- 
what boat-fhaped, and has from this very circum{tance been 
named cymbium, both by Gualticri and Teflin; and the dor- 
fal carination which is fingle and denticulated in carinaria, 18 
uniformly double and tuberculated in argonauta. 

In conclufion of our remarks on this genus, it will be pro- 
per to obferve that the glaffy nautilus, or carinaria vitrea, Is 
one of the moft choice and a of the teltaceous tribe; 
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it is not, however, unique, for we know of three fpecimens, 
one of which is ia the cabinet of Mr. Jennings in England, 
and the two others in the Mufeum of Natural Hiltory in 
Paris, one of which was obtained from Lyonet’s cabinet. 
A large foffil fhell of the argonauta genus, a fingular {pe- 
cies, and the only one we are acquainted with, occurs in the 
London Mufeum. i 

Navurizus. Shell univalve, divided into feveral depart- 
ments, communicating with each other by an aperture or 
fiphunculus. 3 

The Linnwan nautili confit of two principal families, 
thofe which are fpiral and rounded, and fuch as’are elong- 
atedand ftraight. Of the fpiral kinds there are two diltinct 
fetions, the tirft of which have the whorls contiguous, the 
other the whorls {eparated; the nautili of a ftraight form are 
comprehended in one fection only. 

Under the general title of nautilus, Linnaeus includes the 
three genera of modern naturalilts, nautilus, {pirula, and 
erthocera, with fome others which may hereafter, on accu- 
rate inveftigation, be found generically diftin& likewife. 
The nautilus is a fpiral rounded fhell, having the laft whorl 
very large, and enveloping the others, which are numerous, 
and divided internally into many chambers by tran{verfe par- 
titions, the difk of which is perforated by a fiphunculus or 
tube. This character is drawn from the nautilus pompilius 
of Linnzus, a thell admitted by the latelt authorities as an 
amplification of the nautilus genus; of the modern fchool 
only we would obferve, for it has been previoufly fhewn, 
nider the genus argonauta, that it is not the nautilus of the 
ancients. ‘The charaGter of the new genus [pirula, is de- 
rived from the nautilus fpirula of Linnzus, (erroneoufly 
rendered fpicula in Gmel. Syft.) or what we call the ram’s 
horn. This fhell is truly of the lituus or crozier family, be- 
ing of a {piral ftru€ture with the whorls feparated, and the 
laft chamber at the aperture elongated intoa {traight cylin- 
drical tem. Linnzus deferibes only the fpiral termination 
of the fhell, which being of a concamerated or chambered 
ftru€ture, and perforated with a fiphunculus; induced that 
naturalift to place it with the nautili, notwithftanding the 
ftriking diffinilarity of the difpofition of the fpiral involu- 
tions. This fheli, when perfe@, affords an eflential character 
which at once removes it from the genus nautilus, in which 
Linneus places it; namely the laft or cylindrical chamber, 
which is alone fufficient to di'tinguifh it. We may ealily 
prefume that no blame attaches to Linnaeus in this particu~ 
lar refpe&, for it is pretty certain that naturalift never faw 
the perfe&- fhell. In colleétions we have at various times 
feen fome thonfands of the fpiral terminations, (for it isa 
very common Weft Indian fhell,) fearcely one of which 


has retained the flighteft veftige of thischamber, though all 


appear rudely broken, and different from a natural termina- 
tion oraperture. This chamber of the fhell is extremely 
thin and brittle, infomuch that the flighteft agitation of the 
waves will deftroy it, and as thofe thells inhabit the deep 
waters, and are colleéted by the curious only from the 
rejetamenta of the fea catt upon the beach in ftorms, it is na- 
tural to conclude that itis rarely {een complete. It was not 
till of tate years that the true form of the perfeé thell appears 
to have been alcertained. ‘he ortbocera is the orthoceros 
of Gualtieri and Breynius revived. "Vhis fhell is ftraight 
erarched, and a little conic, with diftin& chambers formed 
by traufverfe fimple divifions perforated by a tube, which is 
fometimes placed centrally and fometimes laterally. We 
are of opinion this amendment would be improved by form- 
ing two genera of the orthocera, one containing the ftraight 
and the other the arcuated kinds; and indeed we conceive 


ftill further that thofe, with the fiphunculus placed on one 
fide, fhoyld form a diftin& genus from thofe having the fi- 
phuneulus in the centre. ‘The Linnean charaéter of the 
nautilus confounds all thefe diftin@ions ; they are all nautili 
of that writer. 

Among the teftaceological remains of the antediluvian 
world, are many fingular fpiral fhells, allied to, or of the 
fame genera with the foregoing, and others which, though 
{piral and concamerated, cannot poflibly be reduced to thefe 
tribes; fuch as the ammonites, the orbulites of Lamarck, 
hélicite of Guettard, baculites of Faujas, and the belem- 
nites, or ‘* thunder-bolts,” of moft authors. See article 
Fossixs. 

Conus. Animal a limax. Shell univalve, convoluted, and 
turbinated ; aperture or opening effufe, longitudinal, linear, 
toothlefs, with the bafe entire ; pillar fmooth. 

This genus is divided into five ditin& families. * Trune 
cati, having the fpire nearly truncated. ** Pyriformes, with 
the bafe rotundate and fub-cylindrical; the cylinder half as 
long again asthe fpire. *** Elongati, with the bafe rotun- 
date, cylinder twice the length of the fpire. **** Ventri- 
cofe in the middle, and narrow at each end. ***** Ventri- 
cofe ; emits atinkling found, when thrown onits back upon 
a board or table. The total number of fpecies included in 
this genus, in the laft edition of the Syftema Naturz, amounts 
to feventy-one. Many of the conus, or cone tribe, are beau- 
tiful fhells, and bear a high price on account of their rarity ; 
the cedo nulli of Lyonet, valued at one hundred guineas, is 
of this genus. We have no fpecies of this genus upon the 
Englifh coafts. Some very curious kinds have been dif- 
covered in a foffil ftate in England, chiefly in the chalk cliffs 
of Hamphhire. 

Cypr#a. Animal a limax. Shell univalve, involuted, fub- 
ovate, obtufe, and {mooth; aperture effufe at each end, 
linear, dentated at both fides and longitudinal. 

Linnzus forms feveral diflin& families of the cyprea ge- 
nus, one of which is diftinguifhed by being obtufe, and witk- 
out any manifeft fpire; fuch, for example, as the fpecies 
caput ferpentinus and tigris, the laft of which is well known 
by the name of tiger cowry ; another kind is perforated, or 
furnifhed with an umbilicus, as. in cyprea ziczac; and a 
third fort is margined like the common Weft India cowry, 
vulgarly called “ blackmoor’s teeth,”? cyprea moneta of 
Linneus. In the young ftate, the cypree have much the 
appearance of a volute, and are entirely deftitute of the thick 
denticulated ip or margin, fo obvious in the adult thelis. 
Writers have been cven fo far mifled by this fpecious ap- 
pearance, as to defcribe the young of feveral kins for fhells 
of the volute genus. Tne voluta jonenfis of Pennant’s 
Britifh Zoology, is clearly nothing more than the young of 
the common Englifh cowry, cyprea pediculus, which that 
writer miftakes for a perfect fheil. 

Butta. Animal a limax. Shell univalve, convoluted, and 
unarmed with teeth; aperture fomewhat ftraightened, ob- 
long, longitudinal, and very entire at the bafe ; pillar lip ob- 
ligue and {mooth. 

The arrangement of the bulla family is very confufed in 
the works of the old writers. Lifter makes them a genus 
of the cowry, and calls it concha veneris bafi umbilicata. 
Grew and Bonanni place it with the fnails; Argenville and 
Davila with the cochlee globofe ; and Gualtieri as a genus. 
between the paper nautili (argonauta) and the cowries. 
The term bulla implying the bubble-hke form, or {wollen 
appearance of the fhell, was applied by Rumpfius to the 
bulla ampuila, from whom it was adopted by Kiein, and 
afterwards by Linnaus as a generic appellation, ‘The thells 
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included by this laft-mentioned writer under the name of 
buila, are more than commonly anomalous in habit and 
form ; few inftances can be adduced of greater diffimilarity 
than is obfervable between the bulla ovum, ficus, terebellum, 
and virginea. The {pecies ovum has the habit of a cowry, 
the ficus that of a murex, the terebellum that of a cone, or a 
buccinum, and the virginea of a turbinated helix. The bulla 
achatina and the bulla cylindrica likewife ‘offer charateriftic 
differences, which may, without any impropriety, conftitute 
generical diftinétions. 

According to Linneus, the animal of the bulla is a limax ; 
but if it be fuch, as Dr. Pultney obferves, in any particular 
fpecies examined by that author, it does not*hold throughout 
the whole genus; nor even in thofe which were primarily 
and eminently diftinguifhed by the name of bulla. In fome 
{pecies the animal appears more to refemble an afcidia. The 
animal of bulla aperta forms a new genus in Lamarck’s ar- 
rangement, under the title of bulla. The animal of bulla 
lignaria is furnifhed with mafticatory organs, confilting of 
three teltaceous bodies placed within the ftomach or gizzard, 
by the help of which it is enabled to break {mall fhells and 
hard fubftances. This inflrument was firft difcovered by 
Plancus in the bulla aperta, in which we have ourfelves ob- 
ferved it. An account of that in the gizzard of the bulla 
lignaria, by Mr. G. Humphreys, is inferted in the Linnzan 
Tranfa&tions. Thefe latter mentioned teftaceous bodies 
were firft introduced among conchologifts as anew genus of 
fhells by M. Gioéni, a Sicilian naturalift, after whom it was 
named gioenia, by Bruguiére. Retzius alfo defcribes it, but 
under the name of tricla. An account of the difcovery of 
this important error, was publifhed by Draparnaud, in the 
Bulletin des Sciences, n. 39, 

Votura. Animal a limax. Shell fingle-celled and fpiral ; 
aperture without a beak, fomewhat effufe; piilar folded or 
plaited, and generally without l'ps or perforations. 

This extenfive genus is difperfed by Linneus into the 

_following principal families. * Aperture or opening entire. 
%* Somewhat cylindrical and emarginate. *** Obovate, 
effufe, and emarginate. **** Fufiform. #**** Ventricofe ; 
{pire papillary at the tip. ‘Ihe whole includes one hundred 
and forty-two {pecies. 

Linnzus has defervedly incurred fome blame for havinz 
too often tranfpofed long eftablifhed names from objeés to 
which they were before affigned, and impofed them on others 
without any apparent or fufficient reafon, which were never 
underltood among his predeceflors by thofe terms. An in- 
flance of this kind of innovation occurs to us at prefent. 
The term voluta, derived ‘ a volvendo forte revolutione 
{pirali,”? was always applied to the cone tribe, and is very 
expreffive of the peculiar roiled, or involuted ftru@ture of 
thofe fhells ; Linnzus deprived them of that name, called 
them conus, and gave the title of voluta to the fhells of which 
we are about to treat. The voluta cenus, furthermore, as 
now laid down, is highly objetionable. Linneus, in the 
eftablifhment of this new genus, has been lefs attentive to 
the natural families of fhells than could have been wifhed, 
and has, by that means, brought promifcuoufly together 
fhells which fearcely agree in any one individual refpeét, ex- 
cept in having plaits or folds upon the pillar. 

’ This error does not reft, however, entirely with Linneus, 
for he was not the original projeétor of the genus ; he only 
adopted it, and gave it the name it now bears, when he 
might with more propriety have expunged it, or difperfed 
the fhells contained into other genera. In Lilter’s work, 
feGtion 11. lib. 4, we find a clafs of thells entitled, “ buc- 
cina columella dentata,’? in which that author arranges the 
buccina and other fhells which have the pillar plaited. Lin- 


nus, by the adoption of this genus, under the title of vo 
luta, comprehends a number of hells poffeffing very dif- 
tin& generic charaéters, and which had been diltinguifhed by 
his predeceffors under the various names of oliva, rhom- 
bus, cylindricus, turricula, mitra, mufica, and others ap- 
plicable either to their figure, orto the effential characteriftics 
of their refpective natural families. It is a fingular corro- 
boration of the accuracy of the ideas entertained by thofe 
writers, that the animals inhabiting the fhells above-men- 
tioned, have been recently afcertained to be as diflimilar in 
ftru€ture as the fhells. Linnzus confidered the animal of 
all the volutes as a limax or flug ; but from the inveltiga- 
tion of Adanfon and Argenville, and fince the time of 
Miiller, Poli, Lamarck, and many others, it appears that 
no opinion was ever more unfounded ; the animal of each 
family being differently formed, and adapted to the peculiar 
fhape or ftrnGture of the fhell. 

Da Cofta, in his * Elements of Conchology,” abolifhes 
the Linnzan voluta genus altogether, but the fhells are not 
reftored according to his method to their proper or natural 
families; his definitions want precifion, and his fcheme is 
confufed and uncouth. But notwithftanding, the feheme 
of claflification laid down by Da Cofta was never acceded 
to by conchologifts, and certainly never will now 5 from the 
circumftance of its being the only elementary work in the Eng- 
lifh language ( Barbut’s Gen. Verm. excepted) it has anfwered 
one ufeful purpofe, that of direGting the general colleé&tor 
to difpofe their fhells into particular families, ina more com- 
prehenfive manner than could have been accomplifhed by 
attending to the Linnean arrangement. Thus, inthe Lin~ 
nzan volute, the families are diltinguifhed by the title of 
papal crowns, Perfian crowns, melons, olives, midas’s ears, 
mitres, mufics, and other trivial appellations, by which they 
are known even to this day among Englifh collectors. ‘As 
Da Cofta derived his principal diftin@ions of thefe families 
from writers who fiourifhed before Linnzus, fo alfo it has 
happened with the French conchologifts: they difapprove 
of the Linnzan arrangement, but retain moft of the ori- 
ginal families deferibed by thofe earlier writers, and thus 
we fee at the prefent time the genera olive, turbinelle, mitre, 
harpe, &c. recaft and adopted with fome improvements, 
by the beft informed conchologilts of that country. 

Buccinum. Animala limax. Shell univalve, fpiral, gib- 
bous; aperture ovate, terminating. in a fhort canal, lean 
ing tothe right, with a retufe beak, or tip; inner lip ex 

anded. ; 

R The buccina are feparated into {eQions, in the following 
order: *ampullacea, &c. inflated, rounded, thin, and fub- 
diephanous, and brittle. **Caffidea, caudata, &c.; tail 
fhort, exferted, and refleted; lip unarmed outwardly. 
* ** Caffidea, unguiculata, &c. lip aculeated on the out- 
fide of the pofterior part, otherwife refembling the laft di- 
vifion. ****Callofa, &c. pillar lip dilated and thicken- 
ed. ***** Detrita, &c. pillar lip appearing as if worn 
flat, ** *** * Laevigata, &c. {mooth, not enumerated 
in the former divifions. 

Linrzns has occafioned ftrange confufion in his claffifica- 
tion of the fhells which he denominated buccinum : in the 
indefinite latitude which his chara&ter of this genus admits, 
he embraces fhell svery little, if at all, allied to each other, in 
any other refpeét than according with his character. Thus 
the cochlex globofe of Rumpfius and Argenville, the co- 
chlex pyriformes of Gualtieri, and other diftin& natural 
families of writers, prior, as well as fubfequent, are con- 
founded altogether in this molt copious genus. It is not 
fufficient that thefe be kept apart by being referred to dif- 
ferent families, they fhould certainly conftitute dikinct ge- 
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nera, The French have long diftinguifhed thefe different 
fhells, by the appellations on tonne, cafque, harpe, pourpre, 
&c. 53 the Englith collector will better conceive, perhaps, 
what is meant by the trivial diftinGions of tuns, partridzes, 
harps, and whelks. In Lamarck’s arrangement, they 
affume a more claffic form, and are defined generically, under 
the title of dolium, harpa, caflis, terebra, purpura, bucci- 
mee and nafia, as will be more accurately explained here- 
after. 

Stromsus. Animala limax. Shell univalve and {piral; 
lip of the aperture often much dilated, and produced intoa 
groove leaning to the left. ; 

Previous to the time of Linneus, the term {trombi was 
applied to fhells of a different defcription from thofe at pre- 
fent underftood by that name. Under the title of ftrombi, 
the Greeks originally defignated all kinds of turbinated 
fhells. Among the older writers, the term flrombi was in- 
difcriminately employed as fynonymous with turbo, tro- 
chus, and fometimes with murex. Strombi was then a term 
indefinite, but rather applicable to the flender kinds, muri- 
ces, or rhombi. 

Linnzus was the firft who limited the application of the 
word {trombus to thofe univalve fhells, which have the ca- 
nule cr gutter directed to the left, and the lip expanded. 
He was not, however, the firt to etablifhthe genus. Lif- 
ter defcribes the fhells of this family which have the lip en- 
tire, under the title of purpura feu buccina bilinguia, and 
claffes them in the twelfth fection of his fourth book. Rum- 
pfius, and after him Meufchen, make a diftin® genus of 
them, under the title of alate, and by this name alatus, they 
are pretty generally known to this day, it being well known 
that Solander intended ta have eftablifhed {uch a genus un- 
der this name. Davila ranks thefe winged alate among his 
murices, but independently, and as a diftin& genus, con- 
fifting of fimple or entire winged fhells; placing immediate- 
ly after them another genus, comprehending thofe which 
have the expanded lip digitated, or elongated into prong- 
like proceffes. Linnzus rejeéts this arrangement of Davila, 
including in his genus ftrombus, the whole of thofe winged 
or alated fhells; not in a promifcuous manner, but in fec- 
tions or families, as * Digitati, labio in lacinias lineares ex- 
eunte. ** Lobati. *** Ampliati. The French writers 
to this time, on the contrary, follow the example of Da- 
vila, and form two diftin@ genera of thefe fheils under the 
title of flrombus, and pterocera, and to thefe another has 
been lately added after our countryman Lifter, under the 
name of roftellavia. 

On this arrangement, the genus f{trombus is defcribed:-as 
being a ventricofe fhell, terminated at the bafe by a 
fhort canal, floping off or truncated: the right margin or 
lip dilating or expanding with aze into a fimple or entire 
wing-like lobe, and having a finus beneath, diftind from 
the flope of the bafe, or in the Linnean language, the 
beak. This genus is fufficiently explained by the fhell cal- 
led among Englith colleétors the ‘* pugilift’s fift,” ftrombus 
pugilis of Linneus. The genus pterocera, has the fhell 
ventricofe, terminated below by a long canal; the right 
margin, or lip expanding with age into a digitated wing, 
and having a finus near the bafe. The Linnzan ftrombus 
lambis:is of this genus. ‘Tbe generic character of roftel- 
laria is drawn from the ftrombus fufus of Linnzus, de- 
{eribed by Lifter, t. 854. f. 11.; and Martini, t. 159, f. 
1500. The fhell is fufiform, terminated beneath ina canal, 
ending in afubulated or pointed beak; right margin en- 
tire or dentated more or lefs dilated into a wing-like pro- 
cefs with.age, and having a finus contiguous to, the canal 
or gutter. 


We may Iaftly add, that the young fhells of the frome 
bus genus do not poffefs the ftriking peculiarity of the 
ample dilated lip before-mentioned, and thac in confe- 
quence, fuch fhells have been fometimes referred to very 
different genera, an error committed by fome of the belt 
among the early writers. 

Murex. Animalalimax. Shell inequivalve, fpiral, rough, 
with membranaceous futures; apertuie ending in an entire 
canal; either ftraight, or fomewhat afcending. 

The Lionzau genus murex is very extenfive; in the laft 
edition of the Syftema Nature a hundred and fixty three 
fpecies are defcribed under the following fections. * Spinofi, 
{pinous, with the tail (or beak) produced. ** Frondoft, fue 
tures expanding into crifped foliations; tail (or beak) abbre- 
viated (vulgarly called purpura). * Varicofi, futures 
rounded, protuberant, and thick. **** Ecaudati, without 
tail.(or beak) and fomewhat {pirous. ***** Caudigeri, tail 
(or beak) fubulate, clofed, ftraight and elongated; unarmed 
with fpines. ****** Turriti, tapering, fubulate, with the 
tail very fhert. 

The murices of the elder writers confifted for the moft 
part of fuch fhells of the whelk or buccina kind as exhi- 
bited any confiderable degree of afperity or ruggednefs on 
the exterior furface, the Latins having employed the word 
murex to exprefs the roughnefs of rude ftones or walls. 
Many of the Linnean murices are of that kind defcribed by 
his predeceffors under the name of purpure, the animals of 
which are {poken of by the ancients as being furnifhed with 
a tongue-like procefs, by means of which they are enabled 
to perforate other fhells, and derive fubfi‘tence from the in- 
clofed animal. The Englifh call the miurices rocks, and 
the French in imitation, rocher. 

Three genera of fhells formed of the Linnean murices 
by the continental writers, claim particular attention; thefe 
are fafciaiaria, pleurotoma, and a genus, retained under the 
title of murex. The Arft of thefe confifts of fuch fhells as 
like the murex tulipa of Linnzus are of a fomewhat fufiform,, 
or f{pindle fhape; fmooth or without rugofities, and having 
upon the pillar two or three very oblique folds or plaits, 
Pleurotoma is alfo.of a f{pindle form, with the aperture ter- 
minating below in a long gutter or canal, and has the lip 
cleft or cut off in a flope near the fummit. The “third or 
murex genus is of an oval or oblong form, canaliculated at 
the bafe, and having the outfide of the fhell conftantly befet 
with prominent longitudinal ridges, and for the moft part 
with tuberculations, {pines, or fringes. We cannot refrain 
obferving that this, and perhaps fome further amendments. 
in the Linnean murices, were requifite to reduce them to 
lucid orders it will not we think admit of any doubt that 
the two firft genera before mentioned, qught not to be ar- 
ranged in the fame genus with the murices, admitting the 
Linnean character of that genus as it ftands in the Syf- 
tema Nature. lLinnzus, it is true, included fhells of both 
thefe families among the murices, but furely without fuffi- 
cient attention to the generic charaGter he had himfelf pro- 
pofed for the murex tribe. 

Trocuus. Animal a limax. Shell univalve, fpiral, and 
fubconic; aperture fomewhat angular, or rounded ;, upper 
fide tranfverfe and contraéted; pillar placed obliquely. 

The trochi Linnzus divides into three families; * umbilis 
cati, &c.; umbilical, ereét, and with the pillar perforated; 
as in the fpecies niloticus and perfpectivus, ** Imperforati, 
&c.; ereét, with the umbilicus clofed; asin labio. *** Tur- 
riti, &c.. turrited, with the pillar exferted;. fhell falling on 
one fide when placed on the bafe. 

This is a long eftablifhed genus of fhells, having been 
adopted by the principal conchological writers.a confiderable 
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time before the Syffema Nature of Linnzus appeared, 
Notwithftanding this, we perceive no fmall degree of diffi- 
cuity arifing in a general arrangement of fhells from too 
ftriG&t an adherence to this genus as the chara@ter is propofed 
by Linneus. We do not objeé to the trochus genus alto- 
gether; itis an excellent genus in itfelf, fo far as relates 
to the greater number of the conic fpecies, which may be 
readily diftinguifhed by their ourline, but we cannot, it mutt 
be acknowledged, fo eafily reconcile our ideas to the pro- 
priety of including with thefe the turrited or tapering tro- 
chi of this writer; fech as, for example, in the fpecies te- 
lefcopium, and others in that family. Furthermore, it may 
be added that fome amendment in the diftribution of thefe 
fhells is rendered the more neceffary for the fake of perfpi- 
cuity in the arrangement of a number of new fpecies not 
ftriGly according even with the former, and which have been 
difcovered fince the time of Linnzus. 

Lamarck, and after him Latreille, conftitute anew genus 
of the turrited kinds of the Linnzean trochi, under the title 
of pyramidzila, and which they define generically, as being 
a turrited fhell, with the opening entire, and femiova!; pil- 
lar proje&ting, raifed, with three tranfverfe folds, and per- 
forated at the bafe. This genus is fully illuftrated by the 
Linnzan trochus dolabratus. 

The new genus pyramidella was certainly neceffary; but 
befides this, the continental naturalifts above mentioned, 
have inftituted fome other genera from the Linnzan trochi, 
as folarium, and monodonta. The Linnzan trochus per- 
{petivus elucidates the charafter of the firft of thefe three 
genera, which confifts in being of a deprefled conic form, 
with an umbilical opening in the bafe, crenulated along the 
inner margin of the fpiral volutions, and the opening cr 
aperture almoft quadrangular. This is the fhell known 
among Englifh collectors by the name of ftaircafe trochi, 
from a fancied refemblance of the internal view of the umbi- 
lical opening to a well, or fpiral ftaircafe. -'Thefe fhells are 
comprehended by Linnzeus in his firft family of trochi; but 
we fhould rather incline to admit them as a genus diftiné& 
from that tribe; the depreffed contour of the fhell, and 
fingular ftruéture of the umbilical opening, forming an excel- 
lent generical diftin@ion. The Linnzan trochus labio, and 
its analogous fpecies, being of an oval or conoid fhape, with 
the opening roundifh and entire, but furnifhed with a pro- 
je&ting tooth, are the defcription of fhells of which the genus 
monodonta confilts. 

Turso. Animal a limax. Shell univalve, fpiral, and fo- 
lid ; aperture contracted, orbicular, and entire. 

The fhells of this genus are divided into five families ; 
*neritoidei, &c. having the pillar-margin of the aperture 
flat, or dilated and imperforate; ** folidi, folid and im- 
perforate; *** folidi, &c. folid and umbilicated, or per- 
forated ; **** cancellati, cancellated ; *#**** turriti pro- 
prie diGti, turrited, or tapering. 

The turbo genus, as it ftands in the Linnzan Sy{tema, “is 
much too diffufe, and comprehends fhells fo very remote 
from each other in various effential circumftances, that the 
Linnzan ftudent will find fome difficulty in retaining it un- 
der its prefent form. So nearly indeed do the Linnzan tur- 
bines, and buccina approach, that the ableft Linnzan is 
fometimes unable to decide exa&lly to which of the two 
genera particular fpecies ought to be referred. ‘The dif- 
fimilarity, in general appearance, is alfo very remarkable in 
the turbo genus. The conoid, and the tapering turbines of 
this writer, are altogether diftinét, and fhould certainly be 
affizned to different genera; and a diffimilitude equally: 
ftriking prevails between thofe which have a finus at the 
margin, and fuch as have that part entire. In addition to 


thefe, we would mention the Linnzan turbines which have 
equidiftant longitudinal ridges difpofed on the outfide of the 
fhell, as inturbo fealaris and clathratus, as affording fuch a 
very prominent diftin@tion, that we cannot hefitate to con- 
fider them asa genus of themfelves. 

Heuix. Animal alimax. Shell univalve, fpiral, fubdi- 
aphanous, and brittle; aperture contraéted, {emilunar, or 
roundith. 

This genus is divided into feveral families ; as * ancipites, 
&c. angulated on both fides, ** carinate, margin of the 
whorls acute, *** rotundate, whorls rounded, and umbi- 
licated, **** rounded and imperforate, ***** turrite, 
tapering, ****** ovate, &c. ovate and imperforate. The 
whole genus comprehends, according to the laft edition 
of the Syft. Nat. two hundred and fifty-two defcribed 
{pecies. 

The animal of the helices feems to be endowed with a 
more perfeét and lively power of motion than molt others 
of the teftacea tribe ; this we have abundant cppertunity of 
obferving in the common land and garden {nail which is of 
this genus. Before the time of Linnzus the helices were 
known uader the more indefinite title of cochlez, to which 
family the neritew and feveral other natural families were alfo 
referred. 

Late writers divide the Linnzan helices into a:number of 
new genera, as janthina, bulimus, lymnza, melania, pla- 
norbis, and helix. See Latrrerityn, Oxivier, &c. 

Nerira. Animal a Imax. Shell univalve, fpiral, gib- 
bous, flattifh at bottom; aperture femi-orbicuylar, or femi- 
lunar ; pillar lip tramf{verfely truncated and flattifh. 

The Linnzan neritz are divided into three families, * um- 
bilicate, ** imperforate, with the lips toothlefs, **#* im= 
perforate, with the lips. No lefs than feventy-two f{pe+ 
cies are defcribed in the Syitema Nature under thefe three 
families, 

The nerita genus of Lamarck, Latreille, and other late 
writers, confiits of thofe Linnean {pecies, which are femi« 
globofe, flattened at the bafe, and not umbilicated; with 
the opening entire and femi-circular; and the pillar fome- 
what tranfverfe, truncated, and often denticulated. Nerita 
exuvia of Linngzus is of this kind. The genus natica 
(natice) of thofe writers, comprehend the umbilicated ne- 
rite, fuch as the {pecies canrena, and its analogous kinds. 
The natice are fubg!obofe, umbilicated, with the left mar-- 
gin callous near the umbilicus: mouth or opening of the 
fhell entire ; pillar oblique, and not denticulate. 

Hatioris. Animal limax.- Shell ear-fhaped, dilated, 
{pire lateral, and nearly concealed, and a longitudinal row 
of orifices along the difk or furface. 

Few fpecies of this genus were known to Linneus, and’ 
in the reference of thele, he was peculiarly attentive to’ the 
chara&eriftic longitudinal feries of orifices fo confpicuous im 
this genus. It was for this reafon he referred the helix ha- 
liotoidea to the helices, rather than the haliotis tribe; the 
fhell being deftitute of this ftriking charaéter, though, im 
every other refpecr, it appertains more itriétly to this halio- 
tis than the helix genus. After this we cannot think 
Gmelin advifeable for having admitted the imperforate 
fhells, his haliotis imperforata and perverfa, into this genus. 
It would have been perhaps better, even in that fyitem, to 
have conftituted a new family for their reception ; he con- 
ceived the introdu€tion of a new genus an innovation. 
Chemnitz indeed calls the firft of thefe an haliotis, but its 
impropriety is not leflened by that circumitance. 

One of the imperforate kinds, the haliotis imperforata of 
Gmelin, was previoufly defcribed by Heblins, under the new 
generic title of ftomatia, a genus adopted fiace by La- 
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marck, “Latreille, and various other writers; and which we 
carnot hefitate to admit as highly neceflary, The diftinc- 
tions between thefe two genera are fufficientiy characteriftic. 
Stomatia has the fhell of an oval form, and ear-fhaped, 
with the fpire prominent; the aperture ample, entire, and 
longer than its breadth ; difk imperforate, or without ori- 
fices. Hatiotis fhell flat, ear-fhaped, with the {pire very 
low, and almoft lateral; aperture very ample, and longer 
than its breadth, and entire; and the diff pierced with ori- 
fices difpofed in a line parallel with the left margin. 

Lifter, in his “* Hiftoria Conchyliorum,’” places the hali- 
otis, or fea-ear tribe, among the turbinated fhells, ‘between 
the nerita and trochus; the fame mode of arrangement is 
obferved in his work ‘ De Animalibus Anglie,” where he 
fays it is {piral at the claricle, in the fame manner as other 
turbinated thells, and is therefore placed erroneoufly by fome 
among the fimple fhells. Gualitieri ranks them among {nails 
with depreffed or flattered fpires; Adznfon, in the firft 
family of f{piral fhells; Da Cofta immediately after the 
patelle, his firft genus of fimple fhells, and Lamarck be- 
tween the teftacelle, which follows the helices and neritx, 
sand the vermiculaireor ferpula. 

Some writers admit it as a collateral charaGer of the 
haliotis, that the infide is always of the fineft pearl, and 
pearls are oftentimes produced in thefe hells. ‘The perfo- 
rations vary in number in different fpecies. It has been 
-obferved, that the animal always clofes one of thofe holes 
‘towards the f{pire, whenever he opena another towards the 
head as he grows bigger, and by that means that the num- 
ber of openings are invariably the fame in different individuals 
of the fame fpecies. Shell's of this genus are very rarely 
difcovered foffil; we much queftion if any of thofe de- 
dcribed by writers are truly of this genus. 

Parriva. Animala limax. Shell univalve, fub-conic, 
and without fpire. Linn. 4 

Thefe are the limpets, and are fo named from their refem- 
blance to a little plate, or patelia, and are more or lefs co- 
nic without, and concave within. Some have the apex or 
top entire; others perforated: the chambered limpets are 
diltinguifhed by a peculiar kind of projeGting procefs, or 
lip within; moft have the margins entire, but fome have an 
indent or fiffure in that part; and again others are fo com- 
pletely fpiral or wreathed in their exterior appearance that 
they refemble rather the trochi, or top fhells, than the lim- 
pet. Linnzus, in order to comprife thells fo very diffimilar 
in appearance under one genus, found it neceffary to confti- 
tute no lefs than five diftin& {<Gions or families for their re- 
ception. Thefe he arranges in the following order. 

* Labiate, &c. furaifhed with an internal lip; ‘hell 
-entire. 

** Dentate, &c. with the 
toothed. 

*** Mucronate, &c. with the pointed tip recurved. 

**2% Integerrime, &c. very entire, and not pointed at 
the tip. 

#2%%* Perforate, &c. with the crown perforated. 

Lamarck, as being one of the lateft writers on this fub- 
‘je&, deferves particular attention ; he divides the Linnzan 
patelia into fix diftin@ genera, which he calls patella, fiffu- 
rella, emarginula, concholepas, crepidula, and calyptrza. 

The fhells retained under the old name of patella (pa- 
telle) are defined generically as being univalve, without 
fpire, oval, or fuborbicular, fhield-form, or bonnet-fhaped, 
concave and fimple beneath, with the fummit entire, and 
margin without fiffure, as exemplified in patella teftudinaria, 
in the fourth Linnean family. Fiffurella (fiffurelle) has the 
fhell fhield-form, without any kind of ipire, concave be- 


margin angulated, and 


neath, and at the fummit an ova! or oblong aperture. © The: 
fiffurelle correfpond with the fifth of the Linnzan families 
perforate, and with the genus formed by Da Cofta under 
the name of pierced limpets or mafks, in his ‘ Elements of 
Conchology.”” The little flit limpet, patella fiflura of 
Linneus, very clearly illuitrates the genus emarginula 
{emarginule), of Lamarck.; the genus is diftinguifhed by 
the fell beiag of a conic form, concave beneath, and hav- 
ing the pofterior margia cleft. The concholepas has the 
fhell univalve, oval, convex above with the fummit oblique. 
ly inclined upon the left margin; the cavity within fimple; 
aad two teeth and a finuofity at the bafe of the right mar- 
gin. This genus is exemplified in the concholepas perus 
viana of Favanne, and buccinum lepas of Bruguiere. Some 
other writers admit it as a family of the limpets which they 
diftinguifh fimply by having the beak produced and fome- 
what twirled or crooked. The crepidula (crépidule) of 
Lamarck is of an oval, or oblong form; with the fummit 
inclined upon the margin, and a partial fimple diaphragm or 
Givifion in the cavity. ‘Che Linnzan patella porceilana is of 
this genus. The calyptrza(calyptrée), is of the chambered, 
kind, appertaining to the firft of the Linnzan families, and 
is fufficiently explained by the Linnzan patella equettris. 
The thellsof this kind are of a conoid form with the fum- 
mit vertical, entire, and pointed, ard the cavity furnifh- 
ed with a thin piate, or tongue-like procefsin the centre, 
which is either detached or conneéted to -one fide of the 
fhell, and runs ia a {piral direGuon. : 

Denratium. Animalaterebella. Shell univalve, tubular, 
ftraight, or flightly curved, with the cavity open at both. 
ends, and undivided, Linn. 

The fimplicity and precifion of the generic character of. 
dentalium merits commendation, and, although fome late 
writers on the continent {eem too faltidious to admit it, we 
deem it unexceptionable. The thells of this kind are known 
in England by the name of tooth fheil. (Donov. Brit. 
Shells.) We have few fpecies, and thofe are principally of 
the minuter kinds, in this country. Gmelin enumerates al- 
together twenty-one {pecies of this genus, fome of which 
are found only in a fofiil ftate. 

Serpuca. Animal aterebella. Shell univalve, tubular, 
and adhering. Often fepardted internally by divifions at 
uncertain diltances. 

By the introdu€tion of a few particular fhelis the Lin- 
nzan ferpulz are rendered altogether incongruous. The 
genus, as now retained; is extremely vague ; and which, 
indeed, is neceflary in order to comprife the whole of the 
fpecies deferibed by Linrzeus under this general head. No-- 
thing abfolutely certain is eltablifhed for its charaGter, ex- 
cept its being an univalve fhell, a circumftance common to 
the greater part of the fhell tribe, and its being tubular with- 
out a regular {pire, which is no lefs applicable to the dentalia, 
the teredines, and if, like Linnzus, we admit the genus to 
be really of the teftaceous tribe, the fabelle alfo. What 
then remains to fix the charaéter of a ferpula? that it ad- 
heres to other bodies, but even this is not always the cafe; 
and beyond this we are again left in doubt, its character 
being confeffedly indecifive and local, - “ fepe ilth- 
mis integris paffim intercepta,” Linn. ‘There are fome- 
times internal divifions at uncertain diftances in thefe 
fhells, but what can we infer from thefe in conititut- 
ing a generic charatter: thefe divifions are in the firft place 
concealed within the fhells;when entire, and are only to be 
difcovered by deftroying them! and can this be coulidered 
asa character well calculated to afford a generical criterion ? 
Nor is this all, thefe internal divifions are by no means 
conftant ; they are not as in the nautili and other a ee 
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formed chambered fhells placed at equal intervals, neither 
are they pierced by a fiphunculus, or pipe-like receptacie 
communicating from chamber to chamber for the reception 
of the linear body of the animal inhabitant ; the creature 
muft remain in the fingle chamber or enclofure, having no 
means of extending itfelf into the reft of the fhell. And 
befides this, the concamerations above-mentioned do not 
feem con{tant to any particular fpecies, but. depend on the 
age of the fhell, and appear to be formed progreifively at 
various intervals as the animal from various caufes or its in- 
creafe of growth finds it neceffary to form a larger dwell- 
ing. In this cafe the deferted chamber laft occupied being 
no longer ufeful is clofed up,.to render its new habita- 
tion nore compact. We now advert only to particular 
fhells; there are many {pecies which do not exhibit fach a 
concamerated {truéture. 

One of the firft writers upon this fubje, after the time 
of Linnzus, was Da Cotta, who in his ** Elements of Concho- 
logy” takes occefion to notice the manifelt impropriety of 
uniting in the fame genus the fhell known by the Lin- 
nan ftudent under the name of ferpula penis, and the 
fimple vermiculi. 

He propofes to obviate the difficulty by conftituting two 
genera, the vermiculi, or tubular worm fhells, which have no 
fixed or regular form, as the common vermiculi, ({erpula 
vermicularis, I.inn.); and pencilli, or thofe worm-fhells which, 
in the whole, or any efpecial or particular part, have a de- 
terminate regular fhape or ftruciure. Of this laft genus, he 
obferves there are few {pecies; the watering pot (ferpula 
pluis, Linn.) from the Eaft Indies is the chief kind, and 
when perfeé is much valued. The propriety of dividing thefe 
families of fhells is well conceived, but the diftinGtions are lefs 
happily defined than might be expeéted. The fuggeltion, 
however, of this writer has been improved upon by the later 
French naturalifts. The genus arrofoir or pencillus of La- 
marck is the pencilli of Da Cofta; and yet, in truth, we 
fhould add, that though the genus was laid down by Da 
Cofta, we may trace it to Argenville, who had previoufly, 
nay, even before the time of Linnzus, deferibed the water- 
ing-pot fhell under the title of pencillus marinus. The 
genus arrofoir, or pencillus, as defined by Lamarck, is a 
good one, and the fame may be truly faid of the filiquaria 
of Davila, a genus exemplified in the Linnean ferpula an- 
guina, which is diftinguifhed by having a longitudinal fub- 
articulated opening or cleft, extending throughout the whole 
length of the fhell. The concamerated ferpule, we have 
feen, are not'to be regarded as generically different from the 
reft. 

' The vermiculi of Gualtieri include the Linnean turbo 
fealaris, a rare {piral fhell, better known in England by the 
name of wentletrap, and which is efteemed of confiderable 
value on account of its rarity. ‘This writer places it with 
the vermiculi, becaufe, as he obferves, the fpires of the shell 
are not produced from or fupported by a pillar, as is con- 
ftantly the cafe in turbinated fhells, but poffefs, on the 
contrary, the true character of the {piral worm fhelis; and 
there is certainly much truth in the ideas of Gualtieri, 
though we do not at the fame time perceive the abfolute 
neceflity of removing it to this genus, and we fhould anxi- 
oufly and moft ferupuloufly avoid any needlefs innovation, 
Lattly, we fhall mention that the author of the “ Teltacea 
Britannica’? propofes as an amendment in the ferpu'e, to 
divide them into two diftin@ genera ; the ferpula he retains 
under the old Linnzan character, * fhell univalve, tubular, 
adhering, or affixed to other bodies; in fome fpecies divided 
into cells,” ‘The other he calls vermiculum, and. defines 


* fhell univalve, fhape various $ not attached, or adhering to - 
other bodies.”? This we believe muft in candour be ad- 
mitted as more vague and indefinite than even the Linnzan 
diftinGion, and by the laxity of expreffion may as well apply 
to the whole tribe of univalve fhells, the adherent ferpule 
excepted, as to the particular family called vermicuium. 
But though we difapprove of the charaGter affigned, we 
perfe&tly agree with the ingenious author as to the propriety 
of feparating the adhering kinds of ferpula from thofe {pe- 
cies which conftantly occur detached. 

Terepo, Animal a terebella, furnifhed with two cal- 
careous, hemifpherical valves, or maxille, truncated before, 
and two others of a lanceolate form; fhell tapering, flexu- 
ous, and penetrating wood, 

The animal inhabiting this fhell is a terebella of a parti- 
cular kind; the body being of a foft and gelatinous nature, 
but having the head provided with an inftrument of a cal- 
careous fubftance, which performs the office of an augre, 
and enables the worm to penetrate the hardeft oak. ‘The 
moft deftru&tive of the animals of this genus is the teredo 
navalis, which penetrates the bottoms of fhips. It was 
originally imported from India into Europe about feventy 
years ago. Sellius, in the year 1733, publifhed a treatife 
on this fubje& under the title of ** Hittoria Naturalis Tere- 
dinis, feu Xylophagi marini ‘Tubvlo-conchoidis.” It was 
afterwards defcribed and figured by feveral writers, and 
among others by Bafter, in the Philofophical Tranfa@ions, 
vol. Ixi, It is now too well known by the name of /Lip- 
worm. See Donov. Brit. Shells. 

Three fpecies only of this fingular genus have been yet 
difcovered, and which are named navalis, utriculus, and 
clava. Favanne and Guettard divide thefe fhells into two 
genera, teredo (taret) and filtulana; the fhell of teredo is 
diftinguifhed as being tubular, cylindrical, and open at both 
ends, lower orifice furnifhed with two lozenge-fhaped valves, . 
and the upper with two fpatulous opercules. Filtulana is a 
genus compofed of a fingle {pecies, teredo clava, Gmel.: the 
fhell is tubular, clavated at one end, open at the flender 
extremity, and containing in the cavity two non-adherent 
valves. This laft is called by Favanne, fiilulana cornicula, 
and filulava gregata by Guettard. 

Sasecua. Animala nereis, with ringent mouth, and two 
thicker tentacula behind the head: fhell tubular, compofed 
of particles of faud, broken fhells, and vegetable fubftances, 
united to a membrane by a glutinous cement. 

The fabella, according to Linneus, is inhabited by an, 
animal of the n-reis kind. Some of thefe animals were 
known among the old writers under the name of fea [colo- 
pendre. Since the time of Linnieus, the number of fpecies 
has been greatly augmented by the difcoveries of Pailas, 
Fabricius, Miiller, and others, and the nature of thofe ani- 
mals become better underltood ; in confequence of which, 
they have been difcovered to be the habitations not only of 
the nereis, but likewife of the amphitrite and terebella ge- 
nera. We fpeak of the marine kinds: with refpe& to fe- 
veral of the fuppofed fpecies of fabella found in frefh water, 
it is accurately determined ghey are not of this racé of ani- 
mals, but the larve of ephemerz, phryganee, and other 
infeéts, which conitru& cylindrical celis of extraneous matter, 
in which they refide while they remain in that ftate in the wa- 
ter. Some naturalilts, in order to avoid confounding thefe lar- 
ve with the true fabella, have cautioufly omitted the whole ; 
and we indeed fufpeét, that although they may continue to 
be retained: by the Linnzan ftudent among the fhell tribe, 
they will be expunged, or many of the {pecies at leaft, by 


future fyftematilts, The Gmelinian fyftem comprehends 25 
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fpecies of fabella, the frefh-water kinds, defcribed by 
Schroetter, included. 

The marine fabellz fhells are compofed chiefly of fand 
and the fragments of fhells; thofe of the fuppofed fabella 
found in frefh water, either of {mall fragments of vegetables, 
or the broken fhells of teftaceous vermes, thofe of the helix 
tribe efpecially. 

Having prefented the reader with a detailed view of the 
Linnzan fyftem of conchology, we fhall next proceed as 
before to {peak of the other principal writers on the fub- 
ject, as nearly in chronological order as circumftances will 
permit. p 

The third volume of the extenfive and coftly work of 
Seba “ Defcriptio Thefauri Rerum Naturalium,’? was pro- 
duced at Amiterdam in 1758. This part treats on marine 
fubjects generally, as cruftaceous and teftaceous animals, 
corals, &c.; and contains, befides plates in other depart- 
ments, fixty-one elucidatory of conchology. Asa book of 
reference to the more ftriking and well-known kinds of 
fhells, the work of Seba poffeffes merit: it has been ob- 
ferved, and with much truth, that this valuable publication 
might however have been rendered lefs expenfive by the 
omiffion of a number of figures, which confift merely of re- 
petitions, and alfo the fpecimens of art abfurdly introduced, 
fuch as the fanciful decorations on the fhells of the nautili, 
and the examples of ‘ fhell work,’? on which a profufion of 
enzraving is unneceffarily expended. 

In the “ Hiltory of Cornwall,”? Dr. Borlafe prefents us 
with a plate of fhells containing about thirty fpecies ; the 
defcriptive matter is flight, and is principally copied from 
fome of the oldeft writers on the fubjeét. This was pub- 
lifhed in folio in London, A.D. 1758. 

The magnificent work of Francois Michael Regenfus, 
** Choix de coquillages et de cruftacés,”? appeared at Co- 
penhagen, under the patronage of the king of Denmark, in 
the fame year as the preceding. The work compriles 
twelve coloured plates in imperial folio, and each plate com- 
prehends twelve fhells. The defcriptions, which are written 
both in the French and Danifh language, are the joint la- 
bour of profcflor Kratzenftein and Dr. Afcanius. It has 
been lamented that the talents of this artift were not em- 
ployed on fubje&s better deferving of elucidation, as thofe 
which are figured by Regenfus fall daily under the notice 
of the moft humble collectors. A fecond volume was be- 
gun, and confiderable progrefs made in it before the year 
£776; but as the artift is no more, the undertaking is in all 
probability relinquifhed. Twelve plates defigned for the 
fecond volume are pofleffed by fir Jofeph Banks, and which 
include. fhells of greater rarity than thofe inferted in the firft 
volume. 

We have already adverted to the “ Claffes Conchyliorum”’ 

ef Carolo Augulto de Bergen, publifhed at Nuremberg in 
1760. ‘his little treatife contains a compendious view of 
the principal fy!tems of conchology which had then ap- 
peared, under the heads of ** Methodi Univerfales,’’. and 
** Methodi Particulares,””? with concife prefatory ttriftures 
en each. “Thefe remarks of Bergen have evidently fur- 
nifhed later writers with many ufeful criticifms on the feveral 
works that fail within the compafs of his view, and may, 
upon the whole, be thought far preferable to many more ela- 
borate obfervations that have fince appeared on the fame fub- 
ject. 
: The <‘ Amufement Microfcopique” of Ledermuller re- 
lates to minute fhells, and contains many figures. ‘The firft 
part was publifhed at Nuremberg in 1764, and in 1766 
and 1768 two other parts of the fame work. 


Davila’s ‘* Catalogue Syftematique et Raifonné des Cu. 
riofités de fon Cabinet’? was printed at Paris, in 1767, in 
three volumes o@avo, preparatory to the difperfion of his 
colleGtion in the following year. The fir ft volume treats en- 
tirely of fhells, and contains twenty-two plates of the rarer 
{pecimens in his cabinet, many of which are fearce even at 
this day. This work affords much interefting information, 
though it is to be confidered only as a fale catalogue. The 
fame year a fimilar produétion, ‘* Catalogue Sy {tematique 
des Coquillages de Arnold Leers, de Rotterdam,”’ appeared 
at Amfterdam, as an annunciation of the fale of his valuable 
collection. This was written by Mr. F.C. Meufehen, Ger- 
raan envoy at the Hague, and contains a fheet fyttem of 
fhelis. 

The work of Geoffroy, * Traité des Coquilles, tant flu- 
viatiles que lerrettres, que fe trouvent au Environs de Paris,”’ 
was printed in 1767, and forms a valuable acquifition in this 
department of fcience. Three plates engraven by Duchefne, 
contain figures of forty-fix fhells defcribed by Geoffroy. 

A curious ard interefting paper by Heriffant, occurs in the 
Mem. del’Acad. des Sciences, for 1768, entitled, ‘* Eclair- 
ciffemens fur ’ Organization jufqu’ ici inconnue d’une Quan- 
tite confidérable de Produ&ions Animales, principalement 
de Coquilles des Animaux,”? with eight illuftrative plates, 
three of which relate to fhells. In the fame year the ** Me- 
moire fur le Coquillage appelé Datte en Provence”? of 
A.D. Fourgeroux de Bondaroy,. was inferted in Mem. 
Etrang. de ? Acad. Roy. de Sc. together with a plate elu- 
cidatory of the fubjet, which is the Linnzan mytilus litho- 
phagus. 

Cotte’s obfervations en the phyfiology, &c. of the fnail 
tribe, occur in the * Journal de Scavans”’ for 1770, and in 
the “ Journal de Phyfique les Dé.ces des Yeux, et de l Ef- 
prit” of Knorr, completed in 1773, confilt of fix parts, and 
altogether contain 978 figures of thells. The author was a 
painter at Nuremberg, and his publication commenced in 
1760 ; but not living to finifh the undertaking, the laft part 
was brought forward by his executors. Knorr had colleGted 
materials for another teftaceological work, his ‘ Deliciz 
Nature fele&z,”? which was afterwards prepared for public 
view under the direétion of Muller and De Ja Blaquiére. 

Another conchological work, of ftill greater extent, 
«¢ Neues fy ftematifches Conchylien-cabinet,”? was in a pro- 
greflive courfe of publication at Nuremberg, about the fame 
period. he firft part appeared in 1769, another in 1771, 
and a third in 1777. Thefe conftitute the firft three volumes, 
which were all its author, Martini, lived to complete. Seven 
volumes have been fince added by F. H. Chemnitz. The 
body of the work is written in the German language; the 
embellifhments confift of 366 plates, and exhibit a number 
of figures on each plate. It is highly probable this work 
will never be extended beyond its prefent limits ; Chemnitz 
being dead, and his colleétion of fheils, which was very co- 
pious, having been difperfed within the laft four years by 
public fale. ‘The catalogue of fale bears date Feb. 7, 1803, 
it was drawn up by H.S. Holten, in a fmal] duodecimo, 
entitled, “* Enumeratio fyitematica Conchyliorum J. H. 
Chemnitzu,”? &c. 

Schroter is the author of many treatifes on the fubje@ of 
fhelis, and which appear to be little known. He has in par- 
ticular diftinguifhed himfelf by his obfervations on the river 


fhells of Thuringia; the fource from whence Gmelin has 


obtained many of the new-{pecies deferibed in his edition of 
the Syftema ; the fabelle of this writer are very numerous. 
See his ‘* Die gefchichte der Fluffeonchylien, mit vor= 
zuglicher riickfichte auf dicjcnigen welche in den Thiiriu- 
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gifchen wafiern leben,” 1779. This. was preceded by a 
fmall publication on the Jand fhells found chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Thangelftadt, ‘* Verfuch ciner fyftema- 
tifehen abhandlung uber die Erdkonchylien um Thangel- 
ftadt.?? A later prodnétion of this writer’s is the “ Etnlei- 
tung in die Conckylien kenetnifs nach Linné,” publifhed in 
three volumes oétavo, 1753—178C, and which to the Ger- 
man {cholar forms a valuable introduction to the ftudy of con- 
chology. 

The “ Zoologie fundamenta’? of Martinus Thrane 
Brunnich, was publifhed in 1772, and relates in a partial 
degree to fhells. ~ 

In the ** Vermium terreftrium et fluviatilium Hifloria’”’ of 
Muller, we are prefented with an arrangement of land and 
river teftaceous animals difpofed according to the charaters 
of the animals themfelvesinftead of their fhells. The firlt vo- 
lume was begun in 1773, and the fecond in the year follow- 
ing. ‘The teftaceological produ€tions of Denmark are dee 
feribed in the ** Zoolosia Danieca’’ of this author. 

The “ Viaggia in Dalmazia,”’ or travels in Dalmatia, by 
Albert Fortis pnblithed at Venice in 1774, contains a few 
figures elucidatory of thofe fhells which he found in the 
Porto di Bua. 

The ‘* Elements of Conchology,’”” by Da Cofta, was pub- 
lihhed in 1776. This work prefents us with-a new arrange 
ment of fhells, and befides contains fome judicious obferva- 
tions on the claffilication of Linnzus, and fome other 
writers ; which latter, in ouropinion, deferve more attentioa 
than his fyftem of fhells. The ‘* Elements’’ of this writer 
is one of the meft inferior of this avthor’s works. His 
« Britith Conchology,’’ pubbfhed in 1775, is more valuable, 
though it does not take a fufficiently extenfive view of the 
Britifh teflacea. Da Coflahad intended to publith a fecond 
edition of thefe with confiderable improvements ; the coll+c- 
tion of materials, and the MS.. for which are in the poflef- 
fion of Mr. Donuvan, and have been in part incorporated 
into his ‘* Natural Hiftory of Britith Shells.’ ‘The great 
forte of Da Colla appsars to be in the antediiuvian race of 
fhells, and other extraneous foflils, and in the more ufeful de- 
partments of mineralozy, or what he denominated native fof- 
fils. Upon thefe fubjeéts alone, no lefs than ten folio volumes 
of unpublifhed manufcripts are preferved at this time in the 
extenfive colleGtanea ef original MS. &c. formed by Mr. 
Donovan. and which are intended to be placed in the library 
of his mufeum. 

Among the few teftaccological works noticed by Da 
Cofta, in the introduétion to his ‘ Elements,’’ he {peaks of 
“* a new and anonymous conchology, began to be publifhed 
in this metropolis, in 1770, in folio, illuftrated with copper 
plates.” * It was intended (he obferves) to be a general 
natural hiftory of fhells, and to include figures of all the 
known fpecies, common as well as rare, beautiful or other- 
wile, and fome copies were defigned to be accurately coloured 
for the ufe of the curious, This anonymous production was, 
to our knowledge, written by Da Cofta, and was the joint 
undertaking of himfelf and Mr. George Humphrey, by the 
latter of whom mokt of the fhells were furnifhed that are de- 
{cribed in this work. The numbers of this work that were 
publifhed comprehend the firft three families of his fyftem, 
limpet, fea-ear, and ferpula. 

The publication of Ignaz Edler von Born, the celebrated 
mineralogift entitled“ Index Rerum Naturalium Mufaei C:e- 
farei Vindobonenfis”’ prefented the public in 1778 with the 
defcription of the fhells preferved in the mufeum of the em- 
prefs queen at Vienna; and was undertaken at the exprefs 
command of her imperial majefty. ‘Two years after the baron 
publifhed his « Teltacea Mufei Caefari'Vindobonenfis.”’ as a 
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{plendid illuftration of his former work ; this contains about 
two hundred coloured figures delineated in eighteen folio 
engravings. 

The early editions of the * Britifh Zoology,” as it is en- 
titled by Mr. Pennant, though in reality it embraces only 
an inconfiderable portion of the zoological productions of 
Britain, include none of the teftaceous tribe: thefe were 
added, in a fourth volume publifhed in 1778. This vo- 
lume contains an enumeration of 163 {pecies of fhells with 
concife defcriptions, and 56 plates exhibiting figures of 
nearly all that are defcribed. Dr. Maton obferyes in his 
comments on this work that ‘‘ moft of the plates are va- 
luable for reference, but fome of them are executed lefs care- 
fully than could have been wifhed. In the defcriptive parc 
(fays the dogtor) the author has tranflated pretty clofely the 
fpecific characters, given by Linneus, whenever they could 
be had, but there ere feveral fpecies of which the former 
is to be looked upon as the firlt deferiber. It is very re- 
markable, however, that he fhould have wholly omitted 
others which had been noticed by Lifter and Pctiver, and 
which are unqueftionably natives of our ifland.”? The num- 
ber of Britith fpecies of teftacea known to us at prefent 
amount altogether to feveral hundreds more than Mr, 
Pennant was acquainted with, and it is our knowledge of 
thefe which renders his catalogue of little moment. But 
we onght in candour to allow that confidering the very low 
ebb of natural fcience in this country at the period Mr. 
Pennant wrote, his work is 2 refpe€table performance: we 
mean with regard to the number of fpecies contained. © The 
defcriptive matter certainly betrays great want of informa- 
tion, as weil as feience: many of the fynonyms are mifap- 
plied, and the names erroneous. 

The * Obfervations fur les moules’’ in the ‘ Journal de 
Phyfique,” 1779, is from the pen of a lady, Mafoou le Golft, 
and relates to the repreduétion of parts wf mufeles. Dic- 
quemare treats upon the locomotive faculty of oylters in 
the fame volume of this journal “ Sur la Faculté locomotive 
des huitres,” p. 241. tom. 28. 

In 1780 the ‘ Fauna Groenlandica,”” of Otho Fabri. 
cius was printed at Leipfic. This work contains the ce- 
{cription of fifty feven fpecies of fhells found in Greenland, 
among which are anumber not previoufly obferved by wri- 
ters. Fabricius pays confiderable attention to the ftredure 
and habits of the animal as weil as the fhell, 

The ‘* Zoophylacium Gronovianum,” a defcription of 
the rich mufeum of L.'T. Gronovius fenator at Leyden was 
publifhed in 1781. There are in this work a {cientific def- 
cription of 589 Species of “fhells, and among the 
plates, two appropriated to the illuftration of the rarer 
kinds. : 

Molina’s “ Saggio fulla floria naturale del Chili,” or na- 
tural hiftory of Chili, comprehends dzferiptions of the fhelis 
obferved by this writer in that part ot South America. 
The work was printed in octavo, at Bologna in 1782. 

A fmali o€tavo traé&t was publifhed. at Naples in 1784 
entitled ** Deferizione di una nuova famiglia, e di un 
nuovo genere di T'eltacei, trovati nel littorale di Ca- 
tania, con qualche offervazione fopra una fpezie di 
oftriche,” by M. Gioeni. The fuppofed new genus of 
fhells which occurred to the notice of Gioeni on the fhores 
of Catania was no other than the hard teftaceous {ubftance 
found in the gizzard of bulla lignaria. a fimilar organ to which 
we have ourlelyes found in the gizzard of bulla aperta. Some 
years pafled before this mifconception was deteéted: it had 
been really confidered asa fhell by profeffor Retzins fromwhom 
it obtained the name of triola Gioenn; and it is arranged 
alfo in the fyflem of Brugviere ucder the name of gioenia 
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ficula. M. Draparnaud claims the merit of having firft afcer- 
tained the real nature of this teftaceous fubftasce, an 
account of which he inferted in the Nouv. Journ. de Phy- 
fque. We fhould add that the fame article 1s deferibed 
and illuftrated with fizures in the fecond volume of the 
Lienzan Society by Mr. G. Humphrey, affociate, 

A variety of new and very curious experiments by the 
indefatigable Spallanzani on the reproduction of the head 
of the common {nail is recorded in two memoirs, the firlt 
of which was publifhed in 1782, the other in 1784. See 
« Rifultati di Esperienze fopra la Reproduzione della 
Tefta nelle Lumache Terreftii,”? Mem. deila Soc. Ital. t. 1. 
p- 581.—t. 2. p. 506 

The fplendid work on fhells by Martyn entitled the 
€ Univerlal Conchologift,” was begun in the year 1784, 
and continued to be publifhed at uncertain intervals till 
16c plates appeared, when its progrefs. was finally impeded. 
‘This work commenced with the nondefcript fhells colleGed 
in the different voyages of the Englifh circumnavigators 
in the South Seas; many of which are ftill efteemed va- 
luable, while others, as may be imagined from our more ha- 
bitual intercourfe at this time with the fouthern hemifphere, 
are become common. Asa {cientific work, this perform- 
ance will be found altogether defective, and it is befides too 
barren of general particulars, to render the fubject pleaiing 
to the common reader. Much greater praife is due to the 
plates, which are the productions of Grozier, and many 
other artiils, and are for the moft part well executed ; it 
may be indeed added that they are the reprefentations of 
objeéts in themfelves fo beautiful as to afford the artiit every 
facility in the difplay of talent. A number of the origiral 
fpecimens are in the cabinets of Mr. Wood, apothecary, 
Mrs. Forfter, and others in London. 

A fmall quarto treatife embellifhed with three plates, 
the joint labour of Mr. W. Boys, and Mr. G. Walker, ap- 
peared in Londonin 1784. The work treats only of mi- 
crofcopic fhells, and the refearches of its authors were con- 
fined to the fandy fhores of Sandwich as the title indicatcs 
«* Teftacea minuta rariora nuperrime deteGa in arena 
littoris Sandvicenfis”’ It is dedicated to the late duchefs 
of Portland. 

In the Philofophical TianfaG&tions for 1786 is “ an ac- 
count of fome minute fhells, either not duly obferved, or 
totally unnoticed by authors.” This is illuftrated with three 
plates and is the prodution of the rev. Mr. Lightfoot, the 
learned author of the “ Flora Scotica,”? to whom the world 
js fo highly indebted for his indefatigable inquiries refpect- 
ing the Britifh fuci and conferva. ils, * 

In 1786, C. L. Kammerer deferibed the colleGtion of 
the hereditary prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt. This 
catalogue is in the German language, and is embellifhed 
with twelve plates; it bears the title of ** Die Conchylien in 
Cabinette der Herrn. Erb—Prinzen von Schwartzburg- 
Rudolftadt. An appendix, with four additional plates, was 
pubiifhed at Leipiic in 1791, under the title of Nach- 
trax 2 der Conchylien un Fiicftlichen Cabinette zu Ru- 
dolftadt.” 

The ‘¢ Journal de Phyfique’’ for 1787, contains a de- 
fcription accompanied with Sgures of chiton fquamofus by 
Lefebure des Hayes. 

In the Tranfa@tions of the Ruffian Academy, for the 
year 1787, we find a memoir on teltaceology, entitied 
*¢ Marina vari2, neva, et rariora,’? by profeflor Pallas. 
The fubje&s treated of are ferpula fpirillum, lepas cariofa, 
pholas_ teredula, chiton amiculatus, and helix coriacea. 
This author had previoufly diftinguifhed himfelf by his cri- 
tical writings on coachology, both in his ‘* Spicilegia Zoo- 
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logica,’? which appeared in 1780, and his “ Mifcellanea 
Zoologica,” publifhed fome years before, 

Retzius in the fame year printed his ‘ Nova Teftaceorum 
Genera,”, a {mall work in quarto, in which many altera- 
tions and improvements on the Linnzan fyltem ef concho- 
logy are projected. It was previoufly the fubje@ of an inau- 
gural differtation at Lund. Retzius was likewife the au- 
thor of a defcription of Venus lithophoga, publifhed in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy for 1786. 

Cordiner’s work of ‘* Remarkable Ruins and Romantic 
Profpeéts of North Britain,” appeared in numbers, and 
befides the views comprifes fome plates of natural hiftory, 
among which are a few of the more remarkable {pecies found 
on the coaft of Scotland, grouped with a variety of other 
marine productions. Antiquity is however the leading 
feature of this work. Only part of this produétion ap- 
peared in 1788; fome additions have been made to it fince 
that time. : 

In the year 1789, Bruguiere, the well known traveller 
in the eaft, commenced the teftaceological part of the grand 
work, carried on in France, under the title of ‘ Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodiqus,” but unfortunately for the caufe of {ci- 
ence, this fkilful natural:ft lived only to complete the firtt 
volume, which does not go beyond the letter C. of the 
article vers (worms). ‘The prefatory matter to this volume 
contains the method of an arrangement he intended to pur- 
fue, founded principally upon that of Linnzus, with fuch 
additions and deviations only, as he conceived to be required 
by the difcoveries of other naturalifts fince the publication of 
the Linnzan Syitema. his is the principa!, though not 
the only productiongon the {nbje& of concholégy, Brugaiere 
fubmitted to the worid. 

A. pleafing variety of beautiful and curions fpecies of 
teltaceous tribes, chiefly the extra- European kinds, have been 
introduced, at various times, to the notice of the Engitfh 
reader, through the medium of that well known periodical 
undertaking the ‘* Naturalift’s Mifcellany,”? ot Dr. Shaw. 
Weare not a little furprifed indeed to obferve, that the 
greater number of univalve fhells in this work are reverfed 
in the plates, and are therefore likely to miflead the incau- 
tious obferver into a perfuafion, that they are in reality hete- 
rotrophous. This work commenced in 17G0, and {till con- 
tinues in a progreflive courfe of publication. 

The ‘‘ Zoologia Adriatica,’’ of Abbé Olivi, printed ia 
1791, contains an account of the fhells found in the gulf 
of Venice, with a feries of engravings, to illnitrate fome 
of the more remarkable fpecies. Inthe ‘* Anz. de Chimie,” 
for the fame year, M. Vavquelin treats of the ref{piratory 
procefs in the helix pomatia, and proves in the courfe of 
his cbfervations, that the vermes require vital air for the 
excitement of their pulmonary fyftem as well as other ani- 
mals. The fpecies above mentioned (according to this ave 
thor) will refpire azotic and carbonic acid gas, as long as 
any oxygen remains combined with either. The ‘* Obfer- 
vations {ur la génération des Buccins d’Eau dorce,” by M. 
Ribaucourt, inferted in the “ Jdéurn. d’Hiit. Nat.” for the 
fame year, tend to prove that all the fpectes of that tribe 
are viviparous. The laft we have to mention in this year 
are the papers of M. Cuvier, the celebrated comparative 
anatomilt. Thefe relate to the anatomy of the animal of 
the Linnean patella vulgaris, and unguis; and the bulia 
aperta, and are to be found in the * Annales du Mufeum 
National.” 5 

The firft volume of “ Teftaceographia ac Zoophyto- 
graphia parva et microfcopica,””? by Am. Soldani, is dated 
1789; a fecond volume appeared in 1795. ‘The microfco- 
pic fubjects, defcribed by this writer, are principally fhelis 
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difcovered by himfelf at Porto-Ferrara; the ifland del 
Giglio; on the fhores of Caftiglioncello, la Follonica, &c. 
No lefs than 148 plates embellith this work, in which the 
fhells are reprefented both of ‘their natural fize and 
magnified. 

A number of minute, or microfcopic thells, difcovered 
by the late Mr. Adams, on the coaft of Pembroke, are 
defcribed by that ingenious colleétor in the third aad fifth 
volume of the Tranfaétions, of the Linnean Society, in 
which will be alfo found two plates, containiug figures of 
the fhells defcribed. 

Among the * Obfervations fur les Coquilles,”” inferted 
in the ** Journ. d’Hilt. Nat.”’ for 1792, andin the “ Pro- 
drome d’une nouvelle Claffification des Coquilles.”” Mem. 
Soc. d’Hift. Nat. An. 7, the curious reader will find much 
interefting matter relative to the teftaceological fyttems of 
Linnzus, and Bruguiere, and alfoa fketch of that propofed 
by their author, M. Lamarck, Thefe were the prelude to 
his more important undertaking ** Syftéme des Animaux 
fans Vertebres,”’ in which we meet with a new arrangement 
of teltaceology more comprehenfive and fatisfaGtory than 
has perhaps hitherto appeared upon this interefting fubject. 

The ‘ Teftacea Microfcopica aliaque minuta ex Ge- 
neribus Argonauta et Nautilus ad Naturam piéta et de- 
{eripta,”? publifhed at Vienna in 1798, is the joint produc- 
tion of L.A. Fichtell and J. P.C. Moll. It treats prin- 
cipally on the minute fhells of the argonauta and nautilus 
genera, and contains, befides the defcriptions in the Latin 
and German languages, accurate figures of a great number 
of fpecies, among which are many that efcaped the obferva- 
tions of Plancus, and every other writer. 

Mr. Hutchinfon’e new and enlarged edition of the « Hil. 
tory of Dorfethire,”? includes a catalogue of the birds, 
fhells, and more rare plants of that county, by Dr. Pult- 
ney. The tellaceological part of this catalogue is that 
which interefts us in the prefent detail. Dr. Pultney be- 
flowed confiderable attention on this department ; his re- 
marks on the Linnean genera, which the limits of his 
views permitted him to notice, are judicious; the fpecies he 
defcribes are, however, lets numerous than might be expected, 
nor can we refrain adding, with due refpeé to the memory 
of that zealous and well informed naturalift, that-all the 
fhells deferibed as {pecies, are not defined in a clear and {fa- 
tisfattory manner. As a local catalogue we admit its gene- 
ral utility with this exception. 

The above mentioned catalogue was printed in 1799, and 
in the Philofephical Tranfactions for the fame year, ap- 
peared Mr. Hatchet’s “* Experiments on Shell and Bone,’ 
in which that accurate chemilt relates the particulars of his 
difcoveries refulting from analyfis of the component parts of 
teltaceous and crultaceous fubitances, in the firlt of which he 
dete&ted the prefence of phofphate ot lime, and he found the 
other to corfilt only of the carbonate of lime mixed with 
gelatinous matter. The publication of Donovan’s ‘ Na- 
tural Hiflory of Britifh Shells,” commenced early in 1799. 
This work was defigned to‘include all the fpecies hitherto 
difcovered in Great Britain, fy{ftematically arranged in the 
Linnzan manner, with {cientifiz and general obfervations on 
each. Five volumes have fince appeared in a progreffive 
courfe of publication, comprifing altogether 180 plates, 
with many coloured figures. The writer of this article 
does not feel at liberty to comment further on a work which 
he has himfelf fubmitied with deference to public opinion. 
It is allowed by Dr. Maton and Mr. Rackett, in their re- 
view of teltaceological writers, inferted in the Linnean 
Tranfactions, “that the author has given feveral new {pe- 


cies, and that he has re&tified many errors of preceding 
writers,”’ 

The fifth or Isft volume of Mr. Dryander’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Hitt. Natur. Bankfiana,?? was publifhed in 1853. Thie,is 
an account of the books on the fubje& of natural hiftory, 
in the valuable library of Sir Jofeph Banks bart., and al- 
though only a catalogue, will be found to contain much ge- 
neral information. Inthe ‘* Elenchus Sc@ionum,”’ we are 
prefented with a methodical arrangement of the principa 
teftaceological fubjects treated of by different writers, naw 
ed in the other part of the catalogue ; and which, in many 
re{pects, may prove more acceptable as a mode of reference 
than a catalogue confiiting merely of the titles of the books 
and names of the authors. 

A paper defcribing the hinges of fome Britith thells of 
the bivalve tribe, by Mr. W. Wood, is inferted in the 
fixth volume of the Linngean TranfaGtions. The attempt 
is ingenious, but on a very confined fcale, and it prefup- 
poles, without the flightett countenance of fat, that among 
the many writers who had previoufly noticed fheils, or even 
written profefledly on them, no one had hitherto paid atten- 
tion to their hinges, ‘I'he paper is illuftrated by fix plates 
of outlines. 

In 1803. the “ Teftacea Britannica’? of Mr. G. Mon- 
tagu, was publifhed in two quarto volumes. The number 
of fhells defcribed in this work is confiderable, as it com- 
prehends an account of the microfcopic kinds, in addition 
to thofe of a larger fize. It is embellifhed with fixteen 
coloured plates. 

** The Hiftorical Account of Teftaceological Writers,’® 
to which, in the courfe of our foregoing obfervations, we 
have had frequent occafion to advert, appeared in the fixth 
volume of the Linnaan T'ranfa¢tions, publifhed in 1804, 
and is the joint produétion of Dr. W. G, Maton, and the 
Rev. Thomas Rackett. 

The “ Tableau Methodique des Mollufques,” by La- 
treille, publifhed inthe twenty-fourth volume of the ‘* Nou- 
veau Didtionaire d’Hiftoire Naturelle,” printed at Paris in 
1804, affords us an arrangement of fhells, founded on that 
of Lamarck, with fome additions that may render it more 
applicable to general ufe. 

The rife, progrefs, and general traits of the hiftory of 
this {cience may be more readily colle&ted, we apprehend, 
in the courfe of the foregoing review of the different works 
that have appeared on The fubjedt, than {rom any other 
mode that might be devifed ; and, under this idea, we have 
adhered as nearly as poflible to the -chronological order of 
arrangement, this being the molt likely to facilitate the 
purpofe intended. From the perufal of this, the reader will 
at once perceive which are the molt confiderable and valuable 
works on the fubject, as weil as obtain a general knowledge 
of a number of treatifes, traéts, and memoirs, on particu- 
Jar articles connected with teftaceology, which, being dif- 
perfed through a variety of mifcellaneous and voluminous 
publications, might, without fuch reference, efcape atten- 
tion, The leading featuies, or defign, of the refpective per- 
formances, are likewife detailed, and the embellifhments 
which accompany them pointed out; and, in fact, every 
other particular decmed hkely to affift the ftudent in his 
choice of the belt books in torming a teltaceological li- 
brary. 

In refuming this fubje@&, as we propofe under the are 
ticle Tesraceovocy, we- {hall be prepared to offer fome 
further, and more general remarks on this topic, and in 
particular to fubmit our own ideas as to an enlarged and 
improvid arrangement. for the claflitication of teitaceous 
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bodies, founded on the leading principles of the beft 


authors, with fuch amendments as we conceive necef- 
fary. D. 
Mifcellaneous Additions relative to Conchology. 


The following in{tru€tions for colleGting, cleaning, and 
preparing fhells, may not be unacceptable. 

The teftaceous, like all. other animals, have their parti- 
cular reflorts; fome inhabit only the deep parts of the fea, 
and are what the old writers diftinguifhed by the name of 
pelagian fhells ; others are as conftantly found in’ fhallow 
water, im bays, or thofe parts of the fea which are conti- 
guous to the entrance of rivers: it has afo been obferved, 
that many fine and rare fhells are fometimes fotind in the 
ftraits between iflands, and in fhallows near the coaft, of 
four or five fathom water. Some fpecies alfo are found on 
rocky, and others on fandy fhores. The belt fhells are 
thofe taken alive out of the fea, from whence they may 
be obtained by means of a trawling-net, fuch as the fifh- 
ermen employ, if the depths are not too great ; they are 
alfo brought up by the cable in weighing anchor, the log- 
Kine in founding, and various other means. Sometimes va- 
Juable marine fhells are found flicking to the bottoms of fhips, 
or the fides of rocks. 

After a ftorm, good fhells may be picked up on the fea 
beach or ‘here, as the violent agitation of the water ina 
tempeft feparates them from their native beds, and often 
ealts them afhore. But fuch as have lain expofed for fome 
time to the heat of the fun, or beaten by the waves, are of 
hittle value, as their colours will be found faded, and the 
fhells worn and broken ; thofe only are worth felecting from 
the fea-fhore, which have the animal alive within, or which 
have been recently thrown up. 

River fhells are, in general, of an obfcure colour, and 
remarkably thin and brittle, infomuch that fome have ima- 
gined it a peculiar charater, by means of which they may 
be diltinguifhed from the marine or terreltrial kinds. This 
is not, however, an abfolute criterion, for many of the 
latter are as thin as the river fhells, as we obferve, for ex- 
ample, in the argonaute, or paper nautili, fome pinne, and 
many other fea fhells, and in numbers of the fhells of the 
terreftrial kind. 

Terreftrial, or land fhells, though few in comparifon 
with the former, are oftentimes very beautiful, and not 
Jefs efteemed than the marine kinds. Thofe are found 
moft commonly crawling, like the {nail tribe, on vari- 
ous forts of plants, and in warm countries efpecially 
abound. 

Many fhells poffefs {uch a f{mooth, and highly polifhed 
furface, and are fo beautiful in colour when they are fifhed 
up, that art cannot improve their appearance, fuch as for 
inflance, the cyprea or cowry, and the voluta or volute, 
with many others. It is the commonly received opinion, 
that the animals, inhabiting all natura!ly polifhed fhells what- 
ever, are capable of not only adding to the extent and 
growth of their fhells, but that they are able, from time 
to time, as occalioa may require, to add a frefh polifhed 
eovering to the whole fhell. Should this opinion be un- 
founded, they can at lealt extend their organs to fuch a 


length, as to clear away ali impurities from their fhells, as 


we feldom find any cowries with coral, or any extraneous 
bodies, adhering to any part of them. 

Other fhelis are covered with an epidermis or membrane, 
intended no doubt by nature to defend them from accident, 
and aid their growth. The ftru@ure of this epidermis va- 
ries very much, being in fome laminated, in others fibrous 


or brufh like, or pilous, and velvetty, The epidermis pre= 
vents the lepas, and other fimilar thells, or marine worms, 
from fixing their habitations on them; it is worthy cf ree 
mark that moft fheils, with a feabrous furface, are covered 
with an epidermis. Many others, when taken out of the 
fea, are flimy, and encrufted with filth, coralline, and other 
extraneous matter. 

Immediately after gathering or colle@ing the fheils, and 
thofe efpecially taken from the fea, the firit procefs necef- 
fary, is to deftroy and extra€t- the animal inhabitant, with- 
out injuring the fhell, and then to prepare the fhell that it 
may not be damaged by the action of the marine falts, with 
which they are faturated. - A’ fhells are of a calcareous na- 
ture, all acids fhould be as much avoided as prffible, both» 
in killing the animal, and preparing’ the fhell; it is ufual to 
boil them in water for this purpofe, but as boiling may in« 
jure the fhells, it will be moft advifeable to dip them into 
fealding water, which will be fufficient to kill the animal, 
after which, let them remain for two or three minutes to 
cool, and then put them into cold water, in which they 
may hie till they aré taken out to be cleaned. ‘The ani- 
mal, by being killed in this manner, beco.nes condenfed, 
and fomewhat folid, and may be picked out by any fharp 
inftrument. 

Shells encrufted with extraneous matter fhould be allowed 
to fteep for fome time in warm watcr, both for the fake of 
moiltening thefe fubftances, anid to extraét as much as pof- 
fible the marine falts. ‘They may be Suffered to remain in 
water two or three minutes without any injury. After this 
brufh them well, obferving only that the trafh muft not be tco 
hard. If that proves infufficient to clean them, rub or. 
brufh them again with tripoli or emery, or put them into 
weak acid for the fpace of a minute and then dip them 
into cold water; which procefs may be repeated as often as 
will be neceflary to remove the extraneous matter. Strong 
foap may alfo be ufed with a rag of woollen or linen cloth 
to rub them, or a ley of pearl-aihes; and when cleaned 
finith them with a foft brufh and fine emery. 

Scientific collectors endeavour to preferve one at leaft of 
every fhell with the epidermis on, to exhibit its natural ap- 
pearance, together with the uncoated f{pecimens. 

he epidermis may fometimes be fo thick that it will be 
neccflary to take it off before the fhell can be polifhed. For 
this purpofe poer a quautity of the f{pirits of nitre, or ni- 
trous acid, tito water, in the proportion of about one-fixth 
or one-tenth part of the former; put this into a fhallow 
bafon or faucer, and place the fhell or thells therein, in fuch 
a manner that the corrofive fluid may act only on the coat, 
without injuring the orifices or mouth, which in fome 
cafes may be coated with bees-wax: change the fitu- 
ation of the fhell every two or three minutes, that all the 
parts may be equally uncoated; wipe off the bubbles as oc 
cafion may require with a feather, firlt dipped in water: 
when you perccive the enamel in any part free from the coats 
take :t cut, and wath off the aquafortis, and after this pros 
cefs rub them with fine emery powder. If inttead of a thick 
epidermis it is only a pellicle, it is fufficient to fteep it in 
hot water, and then pick it off; or fteep the fhell in vine- 
gar till it peels off frecly, or is corroded away. The epi- 
dermis of fome fhells is fo coarfe and thick as to refift the 
corrofive quality ot acids diluted, or even of aqua-fortis; 
emery with ftrong brufhes is then fubftituted, or feal-fkin, 
and pumice-{tone, or the exterior coat may be ground off 
with a grind-ftone, or files of various dimenfions. If the 
matter is too obitinate to be cleared off by this means, pour 
fome {pirit of nitre into a cup or other veflel, ftop up every 
part 
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part of the fiell that may be fufceptible of injury with foft 
wax, as carefully as poffible, and put it into the liquor in 
the veflk]; remove it every minute into cold water, but ob- 
ferve never to fhift it into the fame water more than once, 
and wath it every time before you return it into the corro- 
five liquor. If the fhell is warted, irregular, or armed with 
points, examine it with a common magniter, and if you per- 
ceive on the more prominent parts through the wax any ap- 
pearance of the polifhed furface, cover them with wax, and 
let the fheil remain a few minutes longer in the {pirit, take 
it out and wath it again; after which, polifh the thell with 
fine emery, and-pafs a camei’s-hair pencil with gum arabic 
over them to brighten the colours; the white of egg is 
fometimes ufed, but it is very apt to turn yellow in time, 
though at firit it appears glaring; and varnifh communi- 
cates a difagreeable {mell. 

Some fhells have naturally a flight politure; thofe may 
be rubbed by the hand with chamois leather, which will 
give them a bright glofly appearance: avoid whien poffible 
the ufe of emery powder, as it is apt to detriment the beau- 
tiful workings on the fhells ; it cannot however be often left 
out of ufe. 

It is defirable as far as can be to point out the impofitions 
which are often praétifed on thofe who are not well acquainted 
with thells, ard are therefore not aware that any individual 
fhell may be made to affume a very different appearance by 
having the firlt or fecond exterior coat of the fhell removed 
by acids, or any other means. Thus, for example, we fee 
that thouzh the outer {urface of the common cowry, or tide 
fhell, is of a pale colour, with dark f{pots; when that is 
cleared off, it is of a fine violet colour: the fea ears are 
clouded with brown, green, and white; but when that coat 
is rubbed away it appears of a beautiful pearl colour. Thus 
alfo the nautilus fhell is externally of a pale brown or ochra- 
ceous hue, variegated with flreaks of chefnut, but on the 
exterior coating being taken off, the whole fhell will be 
found of that fubftance known by the familiar name of mo- 
ther of pearl. he fame circumftance is obferved of the 
true mother of pearl fhell, the exterior coat of which is 
blackith; many of the trochi, or top fhells, and an infinite 
variety of other fhells of different genera are of the fame 
defeription. Among thefe fhrlls which alter their appear- 
ance molt, we muit not omit the volute, called by us the 
purple or violet tip, and by the French onyx; it has a 
brown: epidermis which, being taken. off, difcovers the 
ground colour to be a dull yellow. When this is worked 
down to beneath the cruft or furface, it 1s of a pure white, 
with the tip of a fine violet. We fhall laftly mention the 
common mufele, the exterior coat of which is dull blueifh 
black, that beneath purple, and the inner one white: fome- 
times we have feen mufcles in the hands of dealers, and in 
{cientific collections, of a fine purple colour, variegated with 
large diitinct {pots «f white or brown, fo dexteroufly ma- 
nayged as to have all the appearance of a fhell in a natural 
ftate, though ia reality fuch fhells are the work of art, and 
no other than the common or edible mufcle. For this pur- 
pofe thofe of the largeft fize are vfually felected, which, 
being firit uncoated down to the brightelt purple furface, 
are afterwards fretted or rubbed with a file, in particular 
parts, till the white or inner coating is feen through the 
purple. The {pots may be managed however with more 
certainty, by covering the whole furface with a thin coat 
of wax, then feraping off the wax in fuch parts as it is de- 
figned thould exhibit f{pots, and iaftly fuffeving the hell to 
remain in fpirit of falts diluted, or nitrous acid, till the out. 
fide 1s corroded in thofe parts down to the white or inner 


coat of the fhell. After wahing the fhell, and clearing off 
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the wax, the {pots thus formed may be ftained of any co- 
lour, according to the fancy of the operator. A preparae 
tion of the oxyd of iron, or manganefe, are moft commonly 
employed, as thefe produce a brown colour of different 
tints, and form an indelible ftain. The Dutch, who are 
great amateurs in conchology, paint fhells with a variety 
of colours, and that fo ingenioufly, as to render it difficult 
to dete&t the impolition, Neither are they lefs expert in 
joining broken thells, cementing and filling up holes pierced 
by marine worms, or fraétures, and filling the mouths and 
tips in [uch a manner as to entirely altcr their appearance. 

Foffl thel's fhould be noticed here if any inflru€tions were 
neceflary for their prefervation; but thefe in general coniti- 
tute the moft dvrable part of a collection, being either 
chalky, cafts in flint or ftone, or replacements of {parry 
matter, with perhaps only. fome flight fragments of the 
fhell adhering, and that very rarely. They are dug out of 
chalk-pits, lime-ftone, or other ftone-quarries, and coal-pits, 
&c. Wide ** Donovan’s Initrutions for colleGing and pre- 
ferving Subje@ts of Nat. Hutt.’”? from which the above par- 
ticulars are chiefly extracted. 

CONCHUCOS, in. Geography, a jurifdiGtion of South 
America, in the vice-royalty cf Peru, fubjett to the arch- 
bifhop of Lima, which commences 40 leazues N.N.E. of 
Lima, and extends along the centre of the Cordilleras. Its 
air, therefore, is different according to the height of the 
fituation of its feveral parts, the mildeft of which produce 
all kinds of grains and fruits, and the others, where cold 
checks their fertility, afford pafture for all kinds of cattle. 
This juri{dition abounds with looms: the principal occu- 
pation of the Indians being woollen manutaétures of va- 
rious kinds, which conftitute the greateit part of its com. 
merce with other provinces. ' 

CONCIATOR, in the Glafs Art, is for the cryftal 
glafs what the founder is at the green glafs-houfes. He is 
the perfon that weighs and proportions the falt on afhes and 
fand, and works them with a ttrong fire, till they run into 
lumps, and become white; and if the metal be too hard, 
and confequently brittle, he adds fa't, or afhes; and if too 
foft, fand; itill mixing them to a fit temper, which is only 
known by the working. 

CONCILIO—Querela corum rege et Concttio. 
QUERELA. 

CONCINNA, Daniet, in Biography, an Italian Do- 
minican, born in the Venetian territory about the year 
1686. He was highly diitinguifhed for his puipit talents, 
which attached to him numerous admirers in Italy, and even 
in Rome itfelf. As a writer he was efteemed, or account 
of the fupport which he gave to the inititations of the 
Papal church. He was author of numerous publications 
in the Latin and [talian languages, on hittorical, moral, 
and critical fbjeéts, among which are “ Defentio Concilti 
Tridentini, et Apoft. Conft. Eccle Rom. in caufa Pauper- 
tatis Monatltice, &c.”’ * Ufura Contra@us trini Differta- 
tionis Hiit. Tneo!, demonitrata,’? &c. ‘ De Spectaculis 
Theatralibus Chriftiano cuiquam, tum Laico, tum Clerico, 
vetitis, &c.”? “ Theologia Chnitiana, dogmatico-moralis,” 
in 12 vols. gto, ‘ Thevlogical, Moral, and Critieal Difler- 
tations, relative to the Logic of Probabilities, with Sup- 
plementary Obfervations.”” ‘A Defence of Revealed Re- 
ligion, &c.”? He died at Venice in the year 1756. Nouv. 
Hitt. Di. 

CONCINNOUS Intervals, in Mujic, are fuch as are 
apt and ufcful in harmony, asthe V., 4th, UT., 3d, VI., 
6th, TV. and 5th, in contradittinction to fuch as are incon- 
cinnous, as the intervals deficient or redundant by a comma. 


See Comma-Redundant, Fifth, Fourth, &c. 
CONCINO> 


See 
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CONCINO Concin1, Marsuat D’Axncee, in Bio- 


graphy, was a nativeof Tufcany, and, with his wife, Leo- 
nora Galigai, aceempanied Mary de Medicis, queen of 
Henry IV. into France, in 1660. He was made gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, governor of Normandy, and 
marfhal of France, in 1615. As he was raifed by the in- 
fluence which he attained over the mind of ‘the queen, he 
held the reins of government during the minority of Louis 
XIII. and behaved in fo haughty a manner to the young 
king, that he was induced to order his arreft, and in cafe of 
refiftance, the perfon fent on the bufinefs was commanded 
to kill him. The captain of the guard demanded his 
{word as he was pafling the drawbridge of the Louvre, and 
upon his refufing to comply, he fhot him dead, April 24, 
1617. - His body, after it had been buried, was taken up 
and given to the populace, who treated it with every indig- 
nity. His wife was afterwards condemned, by a decree of 
the parliament, to be hanged and burnt. Moreri. 

CONCIOLO, an Italian painter, who flourifhed in the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. Upon a picture 
at Subiaco, in the Ecclefiaftical State, reprefenting the con- 
fecration of a church, the artift has thus figned his name, 
Conxiolus pinxit, 1219. This is one among{t the many 
proofs, with which the churches and converts of Italy 
abound, to fhew that however low the ftate of the arts in 
Europe, previous to Cimabue and Giotto, the intervention 
of Greek painters was by no means neceflary to their efta- 
blifhment. Lanzi. Storia Pittorica. 

CONCIONATORES, in Antiquity, common-council- 
m_-n, freemen, called to the hall or aflembiy, as moft wor- 
thy. Thus, “ quodam tempore cum conveniffent cancio- 
natorés apud London, &c.” Hift. Elien. apud Gale, c. 46. 

CONCLAMATIO, a fhout raifed by thofe prefent at 
buroing the dead, before they fet fire to the funeral pile. 
Sce SHour. The word was alfo applied to the fignal;given to 
the Roman foldiers to decamp, whence the expreffion ‘*con- 
clamare vafa ;”? and © conclamari arma’? was a fignal for bat- 
tle. It was likewife ufed for a practice of calling to a perfon 
deceafed three times by his name, and when no reply was re- 
turned, they thus expreffed his deceafe, “‘conclamatum eft.” 
Whence the fame term was afterwards applied to the ceffa- 
tion of the Roman empire. 

Concramatio, among the Greeks, Romans, and feve- 
ral other nations, was a fpontaneous cry or fhout, which 
all the foldiers of an army made when they underftood or 
heard the third figaal for combat. 

CONCLAVE, an affembly or meeting of all the cardi- 


nals that are at Rome, fhut up for the cleétion of a pope; . 


whence it derivesits name. See CarpDinav. 

- The conclave had its rife in the year 1270, and on this 
eccafion; Clement 1V. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268, the 
cardinals were nearly three years, wiz. from the 29th of No- 
vember 1268, to the rft of September 1271, without being 
able to agree on the election of a fucceffor; in effe€, things 
were carried to fuch pafs that they were upon the point of 
breaking up, without coming to any conclufion at all. 

The magillrates of Viterbo, being apprifed of their 
defign, by the advice sof St. Bonaventure, then at Vi- 
terbo, fhut the gates of their city,! and locked up the 
cardinals in the pontifical palace adjoining to the cathedral, 
till they were brought to a better underftanding. 

Hence arofe the cuftom, which has fince prevailed, of 
fhutting up the cardinals in a fingle palace, till they have 
cleéted the pope. 

Such was the origin of the conclave, as related by Onuph. 
Panvinins, Ciaconius, and Papebroch. 

Pauvinius informs us, that John of Toledo, cardinal 
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bifhop of Porto, feeing the cardinals dai'y praying the 
Holy Ghoft to infpire them with tke fpirit of concord and 
union, ard yet difeord continuing to reign among them, 
faid pleafantly, ** Let us uncover the room, elfe the Holy 
Ghoft will never get at us.’? “When this farcaflic remark 
was reported to the magiltrates of Viterbo, they imme- 
diately ordered the roof of the room in which the cardinals 
were affembled, to be taken off, hoping that this new incon- 
venience would oblige them to haften the eletion ; but their 
obftinacy prevailed againft all inconveniences, till the magif- 
trates bethought themfelves of daily leflening their fubfilt- 
ence; and this had the detired effe@. For being thus re- 
duced to the alternative of ftarving or agreeing, they left the 
ele&tion by compromife to fix of their number; and then 
Gregory X. was elected. ’ 

Concrave is alfo ufed for the place wherein the eleGion 
of the pope is performed ; which is now at St. Peter’s in the 
Vatican ; though Gregory X. and Clement V. appointed it 
fhould always be held in the place where the laft pope 
fhould die. But if he fhould die in a borough or village, 
where the ele€&tors could not conveniently meet, the eleGtion 
was to take place in the epifcopal city, or in the neareft to 
it, if that city were under an inrerdid. 

While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls 
and windows are all mured up, excepting enly a fingle pane, 
to give a little light; in fummer the windows are not 
clofed; but the great door of the hall is fecured with four 
locks and four bolts; an aperture being, however, left, 
through which to fupply the imprifoned prelates with vic- 
tuals. 

If the election takes place at Rome, the door of the con- 
clave, and all the avenues to it are to be carefully guarded 
by the city-guards, by the Roman nobility, by the am- 
bafladors of princes, and by the bifhops and confervators of 
the city. If the ele€tion is to be made out of Rome, the 
fame duty is incumbent upon the temporal lords and ma- 
giltrates of the place; and it is a duty common to them all 
to fee that nothing be carried into the conclave, or out of 
it, that has the Jeaft tendency to retard or prevent a lawful 
eleGtion. : 

In the hall, which is very ample, there are cells or ftalls 
ereCted for as many cardinals as are to be prefent at the 
eleGtion ; the cells being only feparated by deal boards, and 
the room having no outlet, except to the privy. 

The cells are marked with letters of the alphabet, and 
are diltributed to the cardinals by lot: each cardinal puts 
his arms on the cell that falls to his fhare. 

No one fhall be allowed to go into the common room or 
conclave, nor out of it, but in cafe of ficknefa, or on fome 
other urgent occafion. . 

After the aflembly has continued three days, they are 
only allowed one difh for a meal; and after fifteen days 
more, only bread, wine, and water, though this rule is not 
very {triGly regarded. 

Each cardinal is allowed two conclavifts, or fervants to ate 
tend him, and to be fhut up with him. . 

The election is begun ten days after the pope’s deceafe, 
and decided by a majority of two parts in three of the car- 
dinals prefent, who vote by ballot; and if, upon {ecutiny, 
no one of the candidates has two-thirds of the votes, the 
balloting muft, after a ftated interval, be repcated. And 
this.continues to be reiterated if they fhould remain fhut 
up for years, till one of them attains the fore-mentioned 
fuperiority. Cardinals who arrive before the ele&tion is 
finifhed, are inclofed with the reft. 

Thefe regulations were principally eftablifhed by Gre- 
gory X.in 1274. But as this conftitution of Gregory X. 

was 
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was thought by the cardinals to be too rigorous, they pre- 
vailed upon Clement VI. in the year 1351, not long before 
his death, to mitigate it. Clement allowed them to have 
each two fervants, clerks, or laymen; to have curtains 
round their beds, and one dith of flefh or fith at dinner, and 
another at fupper, befides bread, wine, fruit, and {weet- 
meats, fo long as they continued in the conclave. 

Matthew Paris fays, the word conclave anciently fignified 
the pope’s wardrobe. 

It is a popular proverb in Italy, chi entra papa, efce car- 
dinale; he who enters pope, comes out cardinal; q.d. he 
who according to common report will be elected pope, or- 
dinarily is not. ; 

We have various accounts, both by proteftant and popifh 
writers, of the intrigues that have been pradtifed in the 
corciave, during contefted eleétions. What is faid to have 
peffed upon the deceafe of Alexander VII. is no tale in- 
vented by proteftants, but related by grave Roman catho- 
lics; viz. that on the laft day, cardinal Sforza, going into 
the conclave, afked another cardinal, his intimate friend, 
what he thought would be the flue? He returned this 
frank anfwer: ‘ Signior cardinal, if the French make the 
pope, he will be cardinal Farnefe ; if the Spaniards, cardi- 
nal Rofpigliofi; if he is made by the people of Rome, he 
will be cardinal Barberini ; if the Holy Ghoft appoints him, 
cardinal Odefchalchi will be the man; if the devil has a hand 
in it, he muft be your eminence, or myfe!f.’? Upon this, 
Sforza replied with a laugh, “ then Rofpigliofi will be 
the man;’’ and he was accordingly chofen by the name of 
Clement DX. Inthe year 1724, upon the death of Inno- 
cent XIII, the following fatirical diftin@ion was made be- 
sween the candidates for the papal throne : 


& J] Cielo yuol Orfini 
Il popolo Corfini 
\ Le Donne Ottoboni 
Il Diavolo Alberoni-’” 


ze. Heaven is for Orfini, 
The people for Corfini, 
The ladies for Ottoboni, 
The devil for Alberoni.”? 


But Orfini was chofen by the name of Benedict XIII. 
Keyfler’s Trav. vol. it. p. 109. 

CONCLUSION, in Law, is where a man by his own 
aét upon record hath charged himfelf with a duty or other 
thing, or confefled any matter whereby he fhall be con- 
cluded: as if a fheriff returns that he hath taken the body 
upon a capias, and hath not the body in court, at the day 
of the return of the writ; by the return, the fheriff is con- 
cluded from plea of efcape, &c. ‘Terms de Ley, 153, &c. 
In another fenfe the word conclufion fignifies the end of 
any plea, replication, &c. and a plea to the writ, is to con- 
clude to the writ; a plea in bar, to conclude to the ation, 
&c, Conclufion of plea in bar fhall be, et hoc paratus cft 
verificare:—of other pleas et de hoc ponit fe fuper patriam, 
Kitch, 219,220. See Poza. 

Conetusion of deeds, mentions the execution and date 
of the ceed, or the time of its being given or executed, 
either exprefsly, or by reference to fome day and year be- 
fore-meacvoned. <Not but a deed is good, although it men- 
tion no date, or hath a falfe date; or even if it hath an 
impoflible date, as the goth of February; provided the 
real day of its-being dated or given, that is delivered, can 
be prowd, 
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Concxusion, in Logic, the lat part of an argument; or 
the confequence drawn from fomething either affumed or 
proved before. . 

The conclufion of an argument contains two parts: the 
confequent, which is the matter of it; and the confequence, 
which is its form, aud which, of a fimple abfolute propofi- 
tion, renders the conclufion relative to the premifes whence 
it is drawn. 

The queftion and conclufion, fay the fchooimen, are the 
fame ideas, only confidered in different views, or relations: 
in the queftion they are confidered as doubrfnl; in the con- 
clufion as void of doubt. 


Conctiusion, in Oratory, confilts of two parts; the Re- 
CAPITULATION, or ENUMERATION, and the Passions, 
See alfo PeEnoRATION. 


Conctusions d’une procedure militaire, Fr. 
ticle Jupcs Advocate. ‘ 

CONCOBAR, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Upper Media, towards the S.W. of Ecbatana. 

CONCOCTION, in the Animal Economy, a term ufed by 
the older writers to denote the procefs which the food un- 
dergoes in the ftomach, and by which it is converted into 
chyme and chyle. This procefs is now more ufually termed’ 
Dicestion, which fee. 

Concocrion, in the Pathology of Hippocrates and Ga- 
len, and their numerous followers, was alfo employed to fig- 
nify certain changes in the fluids in the courfe of acute 
difeafes, from a fuppofed analogy between the chanzes, and 
thofe which the aliments undergo in the ftomach during di- 
geftion. "The procefs of concoction may be particularly il- 
luftrated in the cafe of a common phlegmon, or boil; the 
progrefs of which is marked, according to Galen, by four 
diftingt tages. The firft, or incipient age, when thefe fluids 
are beginning to collet, is conlidered as the ftage of crude 
and unchanged humours: ia the fecond, or flage of increa/e, 
in confequence of the procefs of concoétion, heat is diffuled 
through the part, and the pain, teafion, and tumour are in- 
creafed : when the humours are completely concoéted, and’ 
converted into pus, the ftage of the phlegmon is faid to be 
flationary, or the difeafe to be in its vigour: and the fourth 
ftage is that, in which the tenon and tumour become lefs, 
and which is termed the decline of the fwelling. A fimilar 
progrefs is obfervable in almoft all inflammatory difeafes.. 
Thus in catarrh, affeQing the mucous membrane of the nofe, 
the difcharge in the commencement is thin and watery, and, 
in the language of the humoral pathology, crude; by degrees 
a thicker and more opake matter is difcharged, which at 
length (becoming completely concocted), affumes a verythick 
acd purulent appearance, which betokens the decline of the 
difeafe. Such alfois the progrefs of change in the fluids ex- 
pectorated in inflammations of the lungs and bronchi, dif- 
cuarged from the eyes in ophthalmia, &c. By an analogy 
fomewhat remote, this doctrine was transferred to febrile 
complaints, where no local inflammation, or depofitary of 
morbid concoéting matter, exilted. In an idiopathic fever, 
as fynochus or typhus, the alvine excrements, the urine, and 
the difcharge from the fkin, were referred to, as evidence of 
the procefs of concotion ; and the varieties of the appearance 
of thefe difcharges are defcribed by Hippocrates, and his 
commentator Galen, as denoting the ftates of crudity and of 
concoction, and hence as affording a prognofis of the future 
progrefs and event of the difeafe. ‘The alvine excrement is 
faid to be well conco&ted, when it is, as in health, foft and 
conneéted, and is difcharged with the ufual regularity. When 
it. is notin this ftate, but liquid and watery, partly liquid, 


partly 


See the ar- 
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partly fol'd, &e. it is confidered as not concofed, and there- 
fore indicating the unhealthy condition of thebowels, through 
which it had paffed. And thus, with refpeét to the urine, 
when it 1s extremely thin and limpid, it is faid to be crude ; 
and when it is flightly tinged with yellow, it is confidered as 
having undergone a {mall degree of concoétion, which is {till 
more complete, if it foon depofits a moderate fediment. But 
the fizns of concoion in the urine were faid to be different 
in the young and the old, and different alfo in different dif- 
eafes. Thus in bilious and fummer fevers, a light cloud 
fulpended in the urine was deemed the fign of concoétion ; in 
inflammatory fevers, a white fediment. See Galen, de Tot. 
Morbi. Tempor. et de Crifibus, lib. i. 

CONCOLIN, in Geosraphy, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ifere; 44 leagues N.E. of Grenoble. 

CONCOMITANT, in Theology, fomething that accom- 
panies, or goes along with, another. 

Concomitant grace, is that which God affords us during 
the courfe of our aGicns to enable us to perform them; and 
as the Rowan {choolmen fay, to render them meritorious. 

Concomirant Necefily. See Necessiry. 

CONCORD, Form op, in Leclefiaftical Hiflory, a ftand- 
ard-book anong the Lutherans, compofed at Torgaw, in 
1576, and thence called the Book of 'Forgaw, and reviewed 
at Berg, by fix Lutheran do€tors of Germany, the principal 
of whom was James Andree. This book contains in two 
parts, a fyftem of doétrine, the fubf{cription of which was 
acondition of communion, and a formal and very fevere con- 
demnation of all who differed from the compilers of it, par- 
ticularly with refpect to the majefty and omniprefence of 
Chrift’s body, and the real manducation of his ficfh and blood 
in the eucharift. It was frit impofed on the Saxons by Au- 
guttus, and occefioned great oppofition and difturbance, both 
among the Lutherans and Reformed. 

Several of the moft eminent churches of the Lutheran 
communion rejected it fo firmly and refolutely, that no argu- 
ments nor intreaties could engage them to admit itas a rule of 
faith, or even as a mean of inftruétion. Accordingly, it was 
rejected for various reafons, by the churches of Hedffia, Po- 
meramia, Nuremberg, Holftein, Silefia, Denmark, Brunf- 
wick, and others. Among the Reformed, or Calvinifts, the 
Swifs doors, at the head of whom was Hofpinian, the Bel- 
gic divines, thofe of the Palatinate, together with the princi- 
palities of Anhalt and Bade, declared war again{t it. This 
form of concord, however, was patronized in a {pecial manner 
by Julius, duke of Brunfwick, to whom, in a great meafure, 
it owed its exiltence ; and who employed his authority and 
munificence in encouraging thofe by whom it was compofed, 
and in commanding all the ecclefiaftics, within his dominions, 
toreccive and fub{cribe it as a rule of faith. But foon after 
it was publifhed, this zealous prince changed his mind, fuf- 
fered it to be publicly expofed by the divines of his univer- 
fity of Helmftadt, and to be excluded from the number of 
creeds and confcflions that were received by his itubjects. 
Various means were ufed to obviate his objections ; and 
particularly in the year 1583, a convocation of divines from 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunfwick, and the Palatinate, was 
held at Quedlinburg for this purpofe. But Julius perfifted 
in his oppofition, and propofed that the form of concord 
fhould be examined, and its authority difcuffed by a general 
alfembly or fynod of the Lutheran church. 

In the year 1614, John Sigifmund, eleGtor of Branden- 
burg, following the example of the landgrave of Heffe, re- 
nounced Lutheranifm, and, under certain re{trictions, em- 
braced the communion of the Reformed churches. This 
event occafioned adifpute, which was agitated with violence, 
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and which occafioned-the form of concord to be fuppreffed 
in the territories of Brandenburg, and the fubjeéts of that 
elc€torate to be prohibited, by a folemn edi, from ftudy- 
ing divinity in the academy of Wittemberg. ‘Towards the 
clofe of the 17th century, wz. in the year 1675, a new 
confeffion of faith was drawn up by the Helvetic divines, 
under the denomination of the * form of concord or of 
agreement,”’ which was alfo entitled the ** Confenfus ;?? but 
the introduction of it occafioned contefts and tumults in fe- 
veral places. It maintained, however, its credit and au- 
thority in the church of Geneva, until the year 1706, 
when, without being abrogated by any pofitive aét, it fell 
into difufe. In feveral other parts of Swifferland, it 
was {till impofed as a rule of faith, particularly in 1718, 
by the magiftrates of Bern, who publifhed an order, by 
which all profeffors and paftors, particularly thefe of the 
univerfity and church of Laufanne, who were fufpeéied of 
entertaining any erroneous opinions, were obliged to des 
clare their affent to this formulary. Many paftors and can- 
didates for holy orders refufed the affent that was demanded 
by the magiflrates, and-fome cf them were puntthed for this 
refusal. In confequence of thefe warm contelts and grievous 
complaints letters were addrefled by George I., king of 
England, as alfo by the king of Pruffia, in the year 1723, 
to the Swifs cantons, in order to procure the abrogation of 
this form. orconfenfus, wh'ch was confidered as an obftacie 
to the union of the Reformed and Lutheran churches. Mo- 
fheim’s Eccl. Hift. by Dr. Maclaine, vol, iv. v. vi. 

Concorp, in Geography, a flourifhing palt-town of Ame- 
rica, in New Hampfhire, pleafantly fituated on the W. 
bank of Merrimack river, in Rockingham county, eight 
miles above Hookfet falls. The legiflature has, of late, 
held its feMions here ; and on account of its central fituation 
in the front of a thriving country, it will probably become 
the permanent feat of government. Much of the trade of 
the upper country centers here. This town is conneéted with 
Pembroke by a handfome bridge acrofs the Mernmack. 
Concord was incorporated in 1765, and has 1747 inhabit- 
ants. Its Indian name was ‘ Penacook.’’? It was granted 
by Maffachufetts, and called ‘¢ Rumford.” The compact 
part of the town contains about 170 houfes, a congrega- 
tional church, and an academy, which was incorporated in 
1790. It is 54 miles W.N.W. of Portfmouth, 58 S.W. 
of Dartmourh college, and 7o northward from Botton. 
N. lat. 43° 12’. W. long. 71° 20’. 

Concorp, a town of America in the flate of Vermont 
and county of Effex, lying on Conne&icut river, oppofite 
to a part of the 15 mile falls. 

Concorp, a poit-town of America, in the ftate of Maf- 
fachufetts, being one of the moft confiderable towns in 
Middlefex county, firuated on Concord river, in a healthy 
and pleafant {pot, nearly in the centre of the county, and 
18 miles N.W. of Boiton, and 17 E.of Lancafler. Its 
Indian name was Mufquetequid; and it owes its prefent 
name to the peaceable manner in which it was obtained from 
the natives. It was incorporated in 1635; being at that 
time the moft diftant fettlement from the fea-fhore of New 
England. In 1791 this townfhip contained 225 dwelling 
houfes and 1590 inhabitants; and asa proof of the falu- 
brity of its ftuation, 80 of the number were zbove 70 years 
old; and for 13 years before 1791, the average num- 
ber of deaths was 17, one in four of whom was 70 years 
old or upwards. The public buildings are a congregational 
church, a fpacious ftone gaol, and a very handfome county 
court houfe. The river is croffed by three bridges, of which 
oneis 208 feet long and 18 feet wide, fupported by 12 
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piers, and built after the manner of Charles river bridge. 
This town, during the revolution, was the feat of the pro- 
vincial congrefs in 1774, and the fpot where the firft oppo- 
fition was made to the Britifh troops, on the 19th of April 
1775. The grand court has been held here, when conta- 
gious difeafes have prevailed inthe capital, N. lat. 42° 25’. 

Concorp; a {mall river of Maffachufetts, formed of two 
branches, which unite near the centre of the town of 
Concord, whence it takes its courfe in a N.E.and N. direc- 
tion through Bedford and Billerica, and empties itfelf into 
Merrimack river at Tewfkbury. This river is remarkable for 
the gentlenefs of its fearcely perceivable current. At low 
water mark it is from 100 to 200 feet wide, and from 3 to 
12 feet deep. During flocds it is nearly a mile in breadth: 
and when viewed from the town of Concord, exhibits a fine 
appearance. 

Concorp, atownfhip of Delaware county in the Rate of 
Pennfylvania. 

Concorp, a fettlement in Georgia, on the E. bank of 
the Miffifippi, about a mile from the fouth line of Ten- 
neflee, 105 miles N. from the mouth of Yazoo river, 
and 218 belowthe Ohio. N. lat. 33°55’. W. long. 91°25’. 

Concorp, in Grammar, that part of fyntax, or con- 
firnGtion, whereby the words of a fentence agree among 
themfelves, 7. e. whereby nouns are put in the fame cafe, 
number, gender, &c, and verbs in the fame number and 
perfon, with nouns and pronouns, 

The rules of concord are generally the fame in all lan- 
guages, as being of the nature of whatis in ufe almoft every- 
where, for the better diftinguifhing of difcourfe. 

Thus, the diftinétion of the two numbers fingular and 
plural obliges us to make the adjeGiive agree with the 
fubitantive in number; that is, to put the one either in 
this or that number, according as the other is: for the 
fubltantive being the thing confuledly, though direétly, 
marked by the adjective; if the fubftantive word mark 
feveral, there are feveral fubjeéts of the form marked by 
the adjeGive, and of confequence this fhould be in the plu- 
rul; as homines dofi, &c. 

Again, the diftin@ion of mafculine, and feminine, ren- 
ders it neceflary to put the fub{tantive and adjective in the 
fame degree. 

And verbs fhould have concord or agreement with nouns. 
and pronouns in number and perfon. 

It any thing occur apparently contrary to thefe rules, 
it is by a figure; ze. fomething is implied, or the ideas 
are confidered more than the words themfelves. See 
SynTAx, 

Concorp, Order of, in Heraldry, was inftituted by 
Chrittian-Erneft, Margrave of Brandenburgh, on his return 
from Spain, in the year 1660, to diftinguifh the part he had 
taken in reftoring peace and union to many European prin- 
ces. The badge of the order is a gold crofs of eight points 
enamelled white, furmounted by an electoral crown; in the 
centre of the crofs a medal thereon, two olive branches 
pafling faltierwile through two crowns: around the medal 
the motto concordans. On the reverfe the founder’s cypher 
with the date of the inftitution. This badge is worn pen- 
dent from an orange ribbon. 

Concorn, in Law, is the agreement between parties 
who intend the levying a fine of lands to one another, how: 
and in what manner it fhall pafs. This is ufuaily an ac- 
knowledgment from the deforciants (or thofe who keep 
the other out of pofleffion) that the lands in queltion are 
the right of the complainant. And from this acknowledg- 
sent or recognition of right, the party levying the fine is 
called the cognizer, and he_toe.whom it is levied the cogni- 
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zee. This acknowledgment muft be made cither openly in 
the court of common pleas, or before the lord chief-juttice 
of that court; or elfe before one of the judges of that 
court; or two or more commiffioners in the country, em- 
powered by a fpecial authority, called a writ of ‘* dedimus 
poteftatem ;”? by which judges and commiffioners are bound 
by flatute 18 Edw. I. ft. 4. totake care that the cognizors 
be of full age, found memory, and out of prifon. If there 
be any feme-covert among the cognizors, fhe is privately 
examined whether fhe does it willingly and freely, or by 
compulfion of her hufband. 

Concorp, is alfo an agreement made upon any trefpafs 
committed (betwixt two, or more); and is divided into 
concord exccutory, and concord executed. "Vhefe concords or 
agreements are by way of fatisfaction for the trefpafs, &c. 

Plowden obferves, that the firlt binds not, being imper« 
fe& ; but the latter is perfe&t, and binds the party. 

Others are of opinion, that concords executory are pers 
feét, and bind no lefs than thofe executed. 

Concorp, in A2ufic, denotes the relation of two founds 
which are always agreeable to the ear, whether heard in fuce- 
ceffion or confonance. 

If two fingle founds be in fuch a relation, or have fuch a 
difference of tone, as that, being founded together, they 
make a mixture, or compound found, which affedts the ear 
with pleafure ; that relation is called concord : and whatever 
two founds make an agreeable compound in confonance, 
thofe fame founds will always be pleafing in fucceflion, or 
will follow each other agreeably. 

The reverfe of concord is what we call difcord; which is 
the general denomination of all the relations or differences of 
tone that have no pleafing effect. 

Concord and harmeny are, in effect, the fame thing ; 
though cuftom has applied them difftrently. As concord 
expreffes the agreeable effet of two-founds in confonance: 
fo harmony exprefles the fame fort of agreement in a great 
number of founds in confonance: add, that harmony al- 
ways implies confonance ; but concord is fometimes applicd 
to fucceffion, though never but when the tones will make 
an agreeable confonance; whence it is, that Dr. Holder, 
and {ome other writers, ule the word confonance for what 
we call concord. 

Unifonance, then, being the relation of equality between 
the tones of two founds, all the umfons are concords, and 
in the firft-degree; but an interval being a difference of 
tone, or a relation of inequality between two founds, be- 
comes a concord or difcord, according to the circum{tances 
of the particular relation. Indeed fome reftrain concord to 
intervals, and make a difference of tone conftitute the effen- 
tial difference of concord and difcord; but two unifons 
cannot form an interval. 

It is not eafy to affirm the reafon or foundation of cons 
cordance: the difference of tone, we have elfewhere ob- 
ferved, takes its rife from the different velocity of the vi- 
brations of the fonorous body, i.e. of the velocity of thofe 
vibrations in their recourfes; the more frequent their re- 
courfes are, the more acute will be the tone, and wicem 
ver fa, 

But the effential difference between concord and difcord 
lies deeper: there does not appear any natural aptitude im 
the two founds of a concord, to determine it to give usa 
pleafing fenfation, more than in the two founds of a dil-- 
cord: thefe different effects are merely arbitrary, and mutt 
be refolved into the divine pleafure. 

We know by experience what proportions and relations 
of tone afford plea{ure, and what do not; and we know 
alfo how to exprefs the difference of tone by the eOee ae 
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of numbers; we know what it is pleafes us, though 
we do not know why: we know, v. gr. that the ratio 
of t: 2 conftitutes concord, and 6 : 7 difcord: but on 
what original grounds agreeable or difagreeable ideas are 
conneéted with thofe relations, and the proper influence of 
the one on the other, are above our reach. 

By experience we know, that the following ratios of the 
lengths. of {trings are all concord; viz. 2 : 1, 3:2, 4: 
3 524, 6:5, 5: 3, 8: 5; that is, take any {tring for 
a fundamental, which fhall be reprefented by the number 1, 
and the following divifions thereof will be all concord with 
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2.3-4.5 665.8 : 

So that the diftinguifhing chara&ter between concords and 
difcords muft be looked for in thefe numbers, exprefling the 
intervals of found ; not abftra&edly and in themfelves, but 
as exprefling the number of vibrations. Now, unifons are 
in the firlt degree of concord, or they have the moft per- 


the whole ; 


fect bkenefs or agreement in tone; and therefore have. 


fomething in them aaceffory to that agreement which is 
found, lefs or more, in every concord: the nearer two 
founds come to an equality of tone, the flower are the 
beats, and the more agreement they have ; therefore, it is 
not in the equality or inequality of the numbers that this 
agreement lies. 

Further, if we confider the number of vibrations made 
in any given time by two ftrings of equal tone; on the 
principle laid down, they are equal: and therefore the vi- 
brations of the two ftrings coincide, or commence to- 
gether as frequently as poffible, ze. they coincide at 
every vibration; in the frequency of which coincidence, 
or united mixture of the motions of the two ftrings, and 
of the undulations of the air which they occafion, it is, 
that the difference of concord aud difcord muft be fought. 
Now, the nearer the vibrations of two ftrings approach toa 
coincidence as frequent as poffible, the nearer they fhould 
approach that condition, and confequently the agreement of 
unifons ; which is confirmed by experience. 

For if we take the natural feries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
compare each number to the next, as exprefling the num- 
ber of vibrations in the fame time of two ftrings, whofe 
lengths are reciprocally as thofe numbers; the rule will 
be found exa&, for 1:2 is beft, then 2: 33 after 6 
the union is unfufferable; the coincidences being too 
rare: though there are other ratios that are agreeable, 
befides thofe found in that continued order, viz. 3 : 5, 
and 5: 8, which, with the preceding five, are all the con- 
cording intervals within, or lefs than an c€tave, or 1: 
2; that is, whofe acutelt term is greater than half the 
fundamental. 

On this principle, 3 : 5 will be preferable to 4: 53 be- 
caufe thofe being equal in the number of vibrations of the 
acuter term, there is an advantage on the fide of the funda- 
mental in the ratio 3 : 5, where the coincidence is made at 
every third vibration of the fundamental, and every fifth of 
the acute term: fo alfo the ratio 5 : 8 is lefs perfe& than 
5: 63 becaufe, though the vibrations of each fundamental 
that go to one coinc.*.ence are equal; yet inthe ratio 5 : 6, 
the coincidence is at every fixth of the acute term, and only 
at every eighth in the other café. 


Thus, we havea rule for judging of the preference of - 


concords, from the coincidence of their vibrations: agree- 
able to which rule, they are difpofed into the order of the 
following table; to which the names of the concords in 
practice, the ratio of their vibrations, the lengths of the 
ftrings, and the number of coincidences in the fame, are 
expreiled, 


Ratios, or vibrations. 


Grave Acute! Coincid. 
Term- Term. 


Unifon — —1: 1 
Oiave, Sve —2 : FE 60 
Fifth, 5th — —3 : 2 30° 
Fourth, 4th —4 : 3 20 
Sixth, gr. — — 5 : 3 20 
Third, gr. —= —5 3 4 15 
Third, leffer —=,O° 82 5 2 
Sixth, leffer —S8 : 5 12 
e 


Grave Acut 
Lengths. | 


Though this order be fettled by reafon, yet it is confirm: 
ed by the ear. On this foundation, concords muit {till be 
the more perfeGt, as they have the greateft number of 
coincidences, with regard to the number of vibrations in 
both the ftrings ; and where the coincidences are equal, the 
preference will fall on that interval, whofe acuteft term has 
fewelt vibrations to each coincidence: which rule, however, 
is in fome cafes contrary to experience ; and yet it is the 
only rule hitherto difcovered. 

Indeed, Kircher, after father Merfenne, gives us an- 
other ftandard for fettling the comparative perfection of in- 
tervals with regard to the agreement of their extremes in 
tone: and it is this. 

The perception of concordance, fay they, is nothing but 
the comparing two or more different motions which in the 
fame time affect the auditory nerve: now we cannot make 
a certain judgment of any confonance, till the air is as often 
ftruck in the fame time by two ftrings, as there are units 
in each member exprefling the ratio of that concord; v. gr. 
we cannot perceive a fifth, till two vibrations of the ene 
ftring, and three of the other, are accomplithed together ; 
which ftrings are in length as 3 to 2: the rule then us, that 
thofe concords are the mof fimple and agreeable, which are 
generated in the leaft time ; and thofe, on the contrary, the 
moft compound and harfh, which are generated in the long- 
eft time. 

For inftance, let 3, 2, 3, be the lengths of 3 ftrings, 
I:2is an octave; 2:3 a fifth; and 1: 3 an o@ave and 
fifth compounded, or a twelfth. The vibrations of {trings 
being reciprocally as their lenzths, the ftring 2 will necefla- 
rily vibrate once, while the ftring 1 vibrates twice, and then 
exills an octave ; but the twelfth does not yet exit, becaufe 
the ftring 3 has not vibrated once, nor the flring 1 thrice, 
which is negeffary to form a twelfth. 

Again, for generating a fifth, the ftring 2 muft vibrate 
thrice, and the ftring 3 twice; in which time, the ftring 
x will have vibrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be 
thrice produced, while the twelfth is only produced twice ; 
the ftring 2 uniting its vibrations fooner with the ftring r, 
than with the ftring 35; and they being fooner confonant 
than the ftring 1 or 2 with that 3. Whence, that author 
obferves, many of the myiteries of harmony, relating to 
the performence of harmonious intervals, and their fuccef~ 
fion, are ealily deduced. 

But this rule, upon examining it by other inftances, Mr. 
Malcolm has fhewn defeétive, as it does not an{wer in all 
pofitions cf the intervals with refpe&t to each other; but a 
certain order, in which they are to be taken, being required : 
and there being no rule, with refpeé to the order, that will 
make this ftandard anfwer to experience in every cafe: fo 
that at lalt we are left to determine the degrees of concord 
by experience and the ear. 

Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the 
more or lefs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the ear’a 
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being more or lefs uniformly moved, as above; for that this 
mixture or union in motion Is the true principle, or, at lealt, 
the chief ingredient in concord, is very evident: but be- 
céufe there feems to be fomething farther in the proportion 
of the two motions neceflary to be known, in order to fix a 
catholic rule for determining all the degrees of concord, 
agreeable to fenfe and experience. 

The refult of the whole. doGtrine is fummed up in this 
definition —Concord is the refult of a frequent union, or 
coincidence of the vibrations of two fonorous bodies, and, 
by confequence, of the undulating motions of the air, 
which, being caufed by thefe vibrations, are like and pro- 
portionable to them; which coincidence, the more frequent 
it is, with regard to the number of vibrations of both bo- 
dies, performed in the fame time, ce/eris paribus, the more 
perfeét is that concord: till the rarity of the coincidence, 
in refpe&t of one or both the motions, produces difcord. 
See fome of the remarkable phenomena of founds accounted 
for from this theory, under the word Unison ; {ee alfo In- 
TERVAL, &c. 

Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, lays down a new general propolition, to deter- 
mine the proportion which cylinders are to have, in order 
to form the concords or confonances of mufic. And it is 
this—that the folid cylinders, whofe founds yield thofe con- 
cords, are in a triplicate and inverfe ratio of that of the num- 
bers which exprefs the fame concords. 

Suppofe, e. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whofe 
bafes and lengths are a3 3 to 2: it is evident their folidities 
will be in the ratio of 27 to 8, which is the triplicate ra- 
tio of 3 to 2: we fay then, that the founds of thofe two 
cylinders will produce a fifth, which is exprefled by thofe 
numbers; and that the biggeft and longedt will yield the 
grave found, and tne fmalleft the acute one.—Avnd the like 
of others. 

Concords are divided into /imp/e, or original, and com- 

ound. , 

A /fimple, or original concord, is that whofe extremes are at 
a diftance lefs than the fum of any two other concords. 

On the contrary, a compound concord is equal to two or 
more concords. 

Other mufical writers ftate the divilion thus: an ofave 
1: 2, and all the inferior concords above exprefled, are all 
fimple and original concords: and all greater than an oc- 
tave, are called compound concords; as being compofed 
of, and equal to the fum of one or more oftaves, and {ome 
fingle concord lefs than an ofave; and are ufually, in 
practice, denominated from that fimple concord. 

As to the compofition and relations of the original con- 
cords, by applying to them the rules of the addition and 
fubtraétion of intervals, they will be divided into Ample and 
compound, according to the firft and more general notion ; 
as in the following table. 


Simple Cencords|_ Compound Concords. __| sth ath or 
5:64 3dleffjqth  (¢3dg. and 3c 8 ve, com- ) Othg. 3dl. 
4:54 3dgr. joth I. ~ 4th. 3dl.jpofed of ) or 3d. ¢. 

3:4aqth. sth g. Uyth. 38.| 3d. 1. 4th. 


The oftave is not only the firft concord in point of per- 
fection, the agreement of whofe extremes is greatett 
and the neareft to unifon; infomuch that, when found- 
ed together, it is impoffible to perceive two different 
founds; but it is alfo the greatelt interval of the feven 
original concords; and, as fuch, it contains all the leffer, 
which derive their {weetnefs from it, as they arife more or 


lefs direly out of it; and which decreafe gradually, from 
the o¢tave to the lefler fixth, which has but a fmall degree 
of concord. 

A remarkable circumflance is the manner wherein thele 
minor concords are found in the o€tave, which fhews their 
mutual. dependences. 

For, by taking both an harmonical and arithmetical mean 
between the extremes of the otave, and then both an har- 
monical and arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, and 
the molt diftant of the two means lalt found ; viz. betwixt 
the leffer extreme and the firft arithmetical mean, and betwixt 
the greater extreme and the firft harmonical mean ; we have 
all the leffer concords. - 

Thus, if betwixt 360 and 180, the extremes of o€tave, 
we take an arithmetical mean, it is 270; and an harmo- 
nical mean is 240: then, betwixt 360 the greateft ex- 
treme, and 240 the harmonical mean, take an arithme- 
tical mean, it is 3003 and an harmonical mean is 285. 
Again, betwixt 1S0 the leffer extreme of the oftave, and 
270 the firft arithmetical mean, it is 225, and an harmonis 
cal one 216. 

Thus, we have a feries of all the concords, both afcending 
towards acutenefs from a common fundamental 360; and 
defcending towards gravity from a common acute term 180: 
which feries has this property, that taking the two extremes, 
and any other two at equal diftances, the four will be in 
geometrical proportion. 

The o€tave, by immediate divifion, refolves itfelf into a 
fourth and fifth; the fifth, again, by immediate divifion, 
produces the two thirds; ‘the two thirds are therefore found 
by divifion; though not by immediate divifion; and the 
fame is true of the two fixths. Thus do all the original 
concords arife out of the divilion of the octave; the fifths 
and fourths immediately and direétly, the thirds and fixths 
mediately. 

From the perfection of the oftave arifes this remarkable 
property, that it may be doubled, tripled, &c. and yet 
itill will preferve a concord, é e. the fums of two or more 
oétaves are concord ; though the more compound will be 
gradually lefs agreeable: but it is not fo with any other 
concord lefs than oétave ; the doubles, &c. of which are all 
difcords. 

Again, whatever found is concord to one extreme of the 
odtave, is concord to the other alfo; and if we add any other 
fimple concord to an o€tave, it agrees to both its extremes 5 
to the neareft extreme it is a fimple concord, and to the far- 
theft a compound one. : : 

Another thing’ obfervable in this fyftem of concords is, 
that the greateft number of vibrations of the fundementa 
cannot exceed five; or that there is no concord where the 
fundamental makes more than five vibrations, to one coinci- 
dence with the acute term. It may be added, that this pro- 
grefs of the concords may be carried on to greater degrees 
of compofition, even in infinitum; but fill the more coms 
pound, the lefs agreeable. 

So a fingle otave is better than a double one, and that 
than atriple one; and fo of filths, and other concords, 

Three or four oGtaves form the extremes of all the in- 
termediate founds; what will afford alt the vatiety of 
pleafure the harmony of founds is capable of affording, 
or at leaft that we can receive; for we can hardly raife 
founds beyond that compafs, either by vaice or initrament, 
that fhall not offend the ear. 

The phenomenaattending fimultaneous founds have been 
confidered by Euler, and treated of in fo clear and perfpi- 
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ecuons a manner, that we cannot do better than ufe his own 
words in this place. 

‘© On beanieg a fimple mufical found, our ear is ftruck 
with a leries of puliations equally diftant from each other, 
the frequency and number of which, in a given {pace of 
time, conltitute the difference which fubfits between low 
notes and high; fo that, the fmaller the number of vibra- 
tions or ftrokes produced in a given time, fay a fecond, the 
lou er we eftimaie that note ; and the greater the number of 
fuch vibrations, the higher is the note. T'he perception of 
a fimple mufical found may, therefore, be compared to a 
{cries of dots equidiftant from each other, as... . ee eee 
If the intervals between thefe dots be greater or {maller, 
the found produced will! be lower or higher. It cannot be 
doubted, that the perception of a fimple found is fome- 
what fimilar, or analogous, to the fight of fuch a feries of 
dots equdiftant from cach other: we are enabled thus to 
reprefent to the eye, what the ear perceives on hearing found. 
Tt the diltances between the dots were not equal, or thefe 
dots were {cattered about confufedly, they would be a re- 
ee of a confufed noife, inconfiftent with harmony. 

“his being laid down, let us confider what effe& two founds, 
emitted at once, mult produce on the ear. Firlt, itis evi- 
dent, that if two founds are equal, or if each performs the 
Jame number of vibrations in the fame time, the ear will be 
all Ged in the very fame manner as by a fingle note ; and, in 
mufic, thefe two notes are faid to be in unifon, which is the 
fimpleit union or combination of twofounds: we mean by the 
term the blending of two or more fcunds heard at once. But 
if two founds differ in rc{pect of low and high, we hall per- 
ceive a mixture of two feries of pulfations, in each of which 
the intervals are equal among themfelves, but greater in the 
one than in the other; the greater intervals correfpondiug 
to the lower note, and the {maller to the higher. This 
mixture, or this combination of two notes, may be reprefent- 
ed to the eyes by two feries of dots, arranged on two lines, 
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and in order to form a jutt idea of thefe two feries, we mult 
have a clear perception of the order which fubfifts among 
them, or, in other words, of the relation between the in- 
tervals of the one line and of the other. Having number- 
ed and marked the dots of each line, and placed N° x un- 
der N°; thofe marked with the figure 2, will not exaéily 
correfpond, and {till lefs thofe marked 3; but we find N° xr 
exaGly over N° 12; from which we difcover that the high- 
er note makes twelve vibrations, and the other only rr. If 
we had not affixed the figures, the eye would hardly have 
perceived this order; it is the fame with the ear, which 
would with much difficulty have traced it in the two notes, 
which are reprefented by two rows of dots. But in the 
following figure, 


you difcover at the firft glance, that the upper line con™ 
tains twice as many dots as the under, or that the interval® 
in the under are twice as great as thofe of the upper. ThiS 
4s undoubtedly, next-to.unifon, the fimpleft of all cafes, in 


which you can at once difcover the order which fubfifts bes 
tween thefe two ferics of dots; and the fame thing holds 
with refpe&t to the two notes reprefented by thefe two lines 
of dots: the number of vibrations contained in the one, 
will be precifely the double of the vibrations contained in 
the other, and the ear will eafily perceive the pleafing rela- 
tion of thefe two founds; whereas, in the preceding cafe, 
it was extremely difficult, if not impoffible, to difcriminate. 
When the ear readily difcovers the relation fubfifting between 
two notes, their combinaticn is denominated confonance; and 
if it be very difficult, or even impoffible, to catch this rela- 
tion, the combination is termeddiffonance. The fimplett cone 
fonance, then, ts that in which the high note produces pre- 
cifely twice as many vibrations as the low note. This con- 
fonance, in the language of mufic, is called o€tave ; every 
one knows what it means; and two notes which differ pre- 
cifely in o€tave, harmonize fo perfeétly, and poffefs fuch a 
complete refemblance, that muficians mark them by the 
fame letters.”? Esler’s Letters, vol. i. 

Let the feries of equal parts contained in the parallel 
right lines o1, 02, 03, &c., fig. a, Muftc- Plate, reprefent 
the feries of equal times between the fucceffive pulfes of 
air that beat on the ear, when the fingle founds cr, cz, 
03, &c. are heard refpectively ; then, when any two of thefe 
founds are heard together, the combination of the two cor- 
re{ponding lines, will rightly reprefent the two feries of 
equal times, if the magnitude of the equal parts in one line 
be to the magnitude of thofe in the other, in the ratio of 
the fingle vibrations of the founds ; or, the whole lines being 
fuppofed equal, if the number of aliquot parts in'each be feve- 
rally the fame, as the leaft numbers of the vibrations of cach 
found, made in the fame time. And the points which di- 
vide the feparate lines, will fubdivide the combined lines” 
into {maller portions, as in fig. 6, where 0% reprefents a third 
feries, or cycle of times, in which the pulfes of the founds 
02 and 03 interchangeably fucceed each other in beating 
upon the ear; in like manner of and 03 will reprefent the 
cycles refpectively produced, by the union of the founds 
03 and o4, in the firit cafe, and 03 and o5 in the fecond 
cafe. See Cycre. : 

According to Dr. Smith, (Harmonics, p. 15.) fuch a 
mixture of pulfes, fucceeding one another in a piven cycle of 
times, terminated at both ends by coincident pulfes, and 
fufficiently repeated, 1s the phyfical caufe that excites the 
fenfation of a given confonance or concord: efpecially 
when confidered as diftin€@ from any other confonance, 
whofe fingle vibrations having a different ratio from that of 
the former, will conftitute a different cycle, and excite a 
diff-rent fenfation, And although the abfolute times may 
be different, yet if the ratio is the fame, the confonances‘are 
fimilar, and may be looked upon as the fame in this refpe@s 
that their cycles have the fame form; the times in both 
having the fame order, and the fame proportions. And 
that this form of the cycles ferves to excite the fenfation of 
a particular concord, is evident, from confidering, that if 
the agreeable fenfation of confonances, according to the ree 
ceived principle in harmonics, be the refult of the frequent 
coincidences of their puifes, and confequently be more or 
lefs agreeable, according as the coincidences are more or 
lefs frequent; ali the confonances in tempered fy{tems, whofe 
vibrations are incommenfurable, ought to be the greateft 
difcords in nature ; it being impoflible for their pulfes to 
coincide more than once inan infinite time. For as no two 
numbers, how large foever, can exprefs the ratio of fuch 
vibrations, fo no multiple of one vibration can ever be equal 
to any multiple of the other. And yet experience ae 

that 
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that fuch confonances are much more agrecable than perfe& 
difcords, whofe pulfes coincide very often. 

We may, indeed, fays Dr. Smith (p. 99-) approach as 
near as we pleafe,; and certainly much nearer than the fenfe 
can diftinzuith, towards the exaét magnitude of an incom- 
menfucable ratio, by the ratios of whole numbers ; but,as 
thefe will-grow larger and larger without bounds, fo will 
the time between the fucceflive comcidences, or the length 
of the approximating cycle of the pulfes; by which is 
meant the cime of either of the incommenfurable vibrations, 
multiplied by the heterologous term of the approximating 
ratio. Let any man teil us then where we may ftop, and 
which of thofe cycles it is, whofe repetition excites the de- 
terminate fenfation of the confonance. 

The hike difficulty occurs in approaching gradually even 
to a commenturable ratio cf the vibrations of any perfect 
confonance. For, if either of its vibrations be pretty much 
altered at once, and then be made to approach by degrees 
to its former length, the terms of the feveral approximating 
ratios will grow larger and larger without bounds, and in 
regular order, except when ratios occur whofe terms are re- 
ducible; and the cycles of their pulfes will accordingly be 
longer and longer, and their coincidences fewer without 
limit, thofe interruptions excepted; and yct the confonance 
will grow better and better by regular degrees, till it arrives 
at perfection, as is certain by experience. For inftance, the 
ratios 30 to 21, 309 to 291, 3900 to 2001, &c. approach 
nearer and nearer to 3 to 2, and the Vths, whofe vibrations 
are in thofe ratios, grow more and more harmonious, though 
the cycles of their pulfes grow longer and longer to infi- 
nity. 

It feems indifputable, that coincident pulfes are not necef- 
fary to fuch harmony as the ear judges to be perfect. For 
if any long period of imp<rfect unifons, intercepted between 
two beats, be lengthened greatly and indeterminately, as in 
tuning an inftrument, any given part of it, as long as any 
mufical note, will approach indefinitely near to perfect uni- 
fons; certainly nearer than the ear can diltinguifh, as being 
often doubtful of their perfection. And yet threughovt 
that part ({uppofed to be fmall in comparifon to the whole 
period) the pulfes of one found divide the intervals of the 
pulfes of the other very nearly in a given ratio, of any de- 
terminate magnitude, between infinitely great and infinitely 
{mall, in proportion to the diltance of that part from the 
periodical point or poict of coincidence. | Neverthelefs, the 
ear cannot diltinguifh any difference in the harmony of fuch 
different parts, as is evident by often repeating the fame 
confonance, which can hardly begin conitantly in the fame 
place of the long period; and this argument applies to all 
other confonances befides unifons, 

Dr. Robifon fupports this train of argument, by a refer- 
ence to the well known faét, that if two mulical in{truments, 
as two organ pipes, tuned fo exaly in unilon that their 
pulfes may be fuppofed to begin and end at the fame in- 
jlants, making the moft perfect coincidence of pulfes, be 
placed at a given diftance from each other, and founded, 
the confonance will be perfeCtly the fame, in whatever part 
of the room or {pace round the founding pipes the ear of an 
auditor may be placed; while, owing to the time taken up 
by found in travelling through a given fpace, it is evident 
that the fuppofed coincidence of the pulfes in the founds 
cannot fo aff. & or reach an ear unlefs it be placed exactly 
at equal diitances from each of the founds; whereas, by 
placing himfelf exaGtly in the middle of the right Ine joining 
two unifon founds, and gradually approaching one of the 
founds, every poflible diflocation or deviation of the pulfes 
from coincidence will prevail, in their aétion upon one of 


. 


the ears of an obferver, while in moft cafes the other ear will 
be very differently a&ted upon, owing to its relative dif- 
tances from the founding bodies being different. And hence, 
as Dr. Rob:fon concludes, «a mufical found is the fenfa- 
tion of a certain form of the aerial undulation which agitates 
the auditory organ. The perception of harmonious found 
is the fenfation produced by another definite form of the 
agitation. This is the compefition of two other agitations; 
but it is the compound agitation only that affe@s the ear, 
and it is its form or kind which determines the fenfation, 
making it pleafant or unpleafant,” or in other words, a con- 
cord or a difcord. 

On the fuppofition that nature has appointed no certain 
limits between concords and difcords, Dr. Smith (Harmon. 
Pp: 15-) inquires into the order of fimplicity of the confo- 
nances between different founds, perfectly adjuited according 
to their ratios, on the principle, that one confonance may 
be confidered as more or lefs {imple than another, according 
as the cycle of times belonging to it is more or lefs fimple 
than the cycle belonging to the other, or, as the fum of 
the leatt terms expreffing the ratio of the fingle vibrations is 
fmaller than the hke fum in the other confonance; and that, 
when feveral fuch fums are the fame, thefe confonances are 
fimpler in the fame order as the lceffer terms of their ratios 
are imaller; and he difpofes the confonances in a table, difs 
fering little, except in arrangement of the columns, from the 
following: 
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“The firft and fecond columns of this table can fearcely 
need any explanation; the third contains the concords, major 
and minor, exprefled as in the fecond column of the general 
table of concords, which follows in this article: the blanks 
in this column denote the difcords, {uch a3 are marked with 
a * being compofed of primes larger than 5, as 7, 11, 13, 
&c, and have no exiltence in mufic, except in the falfe notes 
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ofthe Trumpet, Horn, &c.; fee thofe articles: the others, 
or their octaves, will be found in the table of Discorps; 
fee that article. 

On the other hand, Dr. Robifon and other writers have 
maintained, and we think juttly, that nature has not left the 
concords without other diitinétiovs than the capricious and 
uncertain preference given to them by muficians, but in ad- 
dition to the almoft univerfal delight which concords afford 
to every defcription of auditors, that the phenomena of 
flow and audible beats, accompanying each concord, whea 
flizhtly tempered either in excefs or defeat, fufficiently dif- 
tinguifh fuch from all other mufical intervals, comprifed 
properly under the denomination of difcords, or imperfect 
concords; and we cannot but agree with Dr. R. in think- 
ing, that the {tudy of the principles of harmonics would be 
greatly facilitated by confidering the concords as the ele- 
ments or fundamental intervals of melody fixed by nature, 
and that we thould proceed to fupply the other fteps want- 
ing in the {cale, from their differences or combinations, rather 
than by affluming the tones and hemitones (which are dif- 
cords that the moft refined ear cannot accurately appreciate) 
to be the elements for compoling the practical intervals of 
mufic; which it is not meant to contend, that they cannot 
accurately do in theory, but that concords of the truth or 
exat magnitude of which ordinary ears can at once judge 
with fufficient exaétnefs (while the curious can adjuft fuch 
in practice, by help of the beats, to any defired degree of 
accuracy) are better adapted to the purpofes of harmonical 
computations and reafonings, and will admit of more dire& 
and perhaps alfo of fome new applications in practice. 

For illuftrating this fubje&, we beg to be allowed to 
mention an experiment by Dr. Robifon, made with a 
wheel monocherd, perhaps improperly fo named, becaufe iz 
had two ftrings, which, by means of a refined revolving 
wheel, could be made to yield clear and even founds for any 
required {pace’of time: one of the ftrings giving conltantly 
the fame found, while the length of the other, after being 
accurately tuned in unifon therewith, admitted of being 
fhortened in any required degree, without altering its 
tenon. 

Beginning with the unifon (but which was not exaétly the 
order in the DoGtor’s experiment), the moveable bridge, 
which determined the length of the variable ftring, was 
flowly and gradually moved forwards; at firft a very flow, 
and by degrees a quicker, beating of the imperfect unifon 
was heard, which increafed in rapidity until the beats could 
no longer be counted, and at length they became a violent 
rattling flutter, which degenerated into a difagreeable jar. 
Suil advancing the bridge, vile difcordant noifes refulted 
from the found of the two ftrings, until the variabie ftring 
had been fhortened nearly =, or when a little more than 
<2; of the firing continued to found; when a very rapid 
sgry flutter commenced, that became rather lefs rapid and 
offenfive'as the point ;°, was approached, and again increafed 
after that, until the difcordant jar prevailed again; and this 
continued, until $ of the flring was approached, when a 
fimilar flutter commenced, decreafed, and again increafed 
as this point was paffed by the bridge; the jar beginning 
again, and accompanying the motion of the bridge, until it 
almott arrived at Sths of the flring’s length, when a flutter 
and rapid beat commenced, decreafing in frequency, until 
at 3, or when the minor third (3°) was founded, they 
ceaicd entirely, and the refult was a concord rather agree- 
able than otherwife, but ftrongly marked by a mournful 
melancholy in the expreffion; which, being fufficiently ‘no- 
ticed, the bridge was again advanced, and produced the 
fame beating, flow at firlt, then quicker, and at length 
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fluttering, until the like grating diffonance fucceeded as be. 
fore. "Chis continued, until near the point marked 4, when 
the beatings again commenced, having a peevith fretful ex. 
preffion as they decreafed in quicknefs, owing to the ad- 
vance of the bridge, to the point of the major third (III), 
when the beats ceafed, and the peculiarly enlivening and ga 

chara¢ter of this concord was experienced by the hearers, 
who noticed an angry and wafpifh expreflion to accompany 


the fucceeding beats as the tring fhortened, but which gave 


place gradually to the fame flutter and jar as before. 

When little more than 3ths of the itring’s length conti- 
nued to found, the flutterings and rapid beats were again 
heard, and the latter decreafed and ceafed entirely, at the 
point marking the fourth (4'") which was noticed as a foft 
and agreeable concord. ‘To this firft flow, and then rapid, 
beats fucceeded, and rapid flutterings, and a jarring noife. 
Near 32ths of the ftring the fluttering commenced again, 
and decreafed until about fix of them could be counted in a 
f{econd of time as the falfe [V was paffed, after which they 
increafed again in rapidity as the bridge advanced, and an ins 
diftin@ and jarring noife fucceeded, which foon again became 
a flutter that decreafed unti! at #3ths of the ftring about . 
eight of thefe angry flutters could be couated in a fecond, 
correfponding to the falfe fifth, after which they increafed in 
rapidity, and the jarring noife was again heard. 

The bridge being progreflively moved, the flutterings be- 
gan, beats fucceeded, and paffed into a gentle and not un- 
pleafant undulation which ceafed entirely at $ds of the 
{tring, when the fifth(V) with the cheering {weetnefs which 
chara¢terizes it, was heard in the accordance of the two 
founds, neither of which could be feparately diftinguifhed : 
after which the flow and rapid beats, and fluttering, and jar 
fucceeded as before. Some time before the bridge reached 
the mark for +ths of the {tring the flutter and beats began 
again, and at that point the minor fixth (6) a confonance 
in a flight degree pleafant was heard of a mournful charace 
ter, without any beatings, but which were heard to recom- 
mence and increafe as the bridge advanced ; and the jarring 
diffonance contiuued, until little more than 3ths of the varia- 
ble ftring was left founding, when flutters and beats fucceed- 
ed, and fuch ceafed when the true major fixth (Vi) was 
heard, the chara@ter of which it was found difficult to ex= 
prefs, otherwife than as being greatly inferior to the V in 
{weetnefs, and to the III in gaiety, but poffefling in a lower 
degree both of thefe qualities: fhifting the bridge forwards, 
beats, flutters, and difcordant noifes fucceeded, attended 
with two perceptible changes to flutters, in its progrefs to- 
wards the Z of the ftring ; which was not reached without 
the violent flutters, rapid and flower beats, fo often before 
defcribed; but when the beatings ceafed the true oftave 
(VIIL) was heard, the treble note being with difficulty dif. 
tinguifhed from the bafs or fundamental afforded by the 
other ftring, and not at all fo if the notes were duly appor- 
tioned in loudaefs. After this, if the bridge was flill further 
advanced, beats, flutters, &c. fucceeded as before, an{wering 
to the o€taves of the founds already defcribed, as the bridge 
advanced to make half of the lengths of the former ftrings, 
refpectively. ) 

The door concludes his account of this very interefting 
experiment by remarking, that he has perhaps been rafh in 
affixing certain moral or fentimental charaéters to certain 
concords; becaufe he had feen inftances of perfons whe gave 
them different denominations, but thefe were never contra= 
di€tory to his, but always exprefled fome fentiment ailied to 
thole above afligned. A perfon capable of a little difcrimi- 
nating refle€tion was never met with by the doétor, who did 
not acknowledge a manifeft fentimental diltinction among the 
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different concords, which could not be confounded. Speak- 
ing in another place on this fubjeét, the doCtor*remarks, that 
he had made numberlefs trials of the different concords with 
perfons altogether ignorant of mufic; none of all thus exa- 
mined had much pleafure from an o€tave ; all without excep- 
tion, were delighted with a fifth, and with a major third, and 
many of them preferred the latter. <All of them agreed in 
calling the pleafure from the fifth a {weetnefs, and that from 
the major third a cheerfulnefs or {martnefs, or by names of 
fimilar import. The greater part preferred even the major 
fixth to the fourth, and fome felt no pleafure at all from the 
fourth. Few had much pleafure from the minor third or 
minor fixth. Care was in the above inftances taken, to found 
thefe concords without any preparation. merely as founds, 
not as making part of any mufical paflage, circumftances 
which have great effeét on the mind. When the minor third 
and fixth were heard as making part of the minor mode, all 
were delighted with them, and called them {weet and mourn- 
ful. In like manner the chord § never failed to give plea- 
fure. Dr. Smith (Harmonics, p. 21.) feemed to think that 
the concords within the o¢tave would be found to affect the 
ear with fmoother and pleafanter fenfations in the following 
order: viz. VIII, V, 4", VI, III, 3°, 6", the laf being 
the leaft harmonious; but this conclufion he feemed to have 
formed from the numerical fimplicity of their ratios as ex- 
prefled in his Table above, rather than from a feries of ex- 
periments on their effeéts: but it is plain that this cannot 
exprefs the order of harmonioufnefs, becaufe four difcords 
will be found to intervene among the feven concords above, 


two of which alfo include the primes 7 and 13, which ex 
cludes them from our feale of mufic. 

It will appear from the above, that each of the feven cone 
cords has a natural foundation and place in the feale of me- 
lody, but perhaps they will not all be found equally fit to 
be confidered as elements in compoling the feaile. Refpe@- 
ing which, it may be right here to obferve, that no general 
and ftri€tly accurate method of notation, for compofing or 
fhewing the relations of mufical intervals, can have lefs than 
three terms (for logarithms are only am approximation to ther 
ratios, depending on the number of places of figures ufed) 
whether thefe are the mufical integers, 2, 3, and 5: the.in- 
tervals T, ¢, and H;-2, f and m, or any other (Phil. Mag. 
Xxvil. 195, and-xxviti. 140). The comparative perfeétion 
of the harmony of the VIII, V, and 4", the facility with 
which they can be tuned by the ear, and the fimplicity of 
their ratios 4, 3, and 3, might feem to point them out as the 
mott eligible, for concordant elements of the fcale, but con- 
fiderable experience in thefe kinds of calculations and inqui- 
ries has led us to prefer the three {mallelt concords, or 4°", 
III, and 3° for this purpofe ; (fee Common Cuorp, ) becaufe 
fubftraétion of the ratios is thereby moit avoided, at the 
fame time that the larger concords can by infpeétion be 
formed, out of thefe, in moft inftances. The following Table 
has been calculated and arranged with confiderable care and 
trouble, and it will, we hope. prove ufeful to our mufical 
readers in faving much of their time when purfuing thefe 
curious and ufeful {peculations. 


A TABLE of the Relations which the feveral Concords bear to the Key-Note, within the Compafs of Seven OAaves. 
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CONCORD. 


A TABLE of the Relations which the feveral Concords bear to the Key-Note, within the Compafs of Seven OGaves. 


The titles of the columns are placed at the bottom of 
the foregoing Table, becaufe it is intended to be read from 
the bottom upwards, agreeably to the practice of mufi- 


cians, who read their notes upwards. Column r contains 
the number of finger-key interva's or half-notes: it will be 
found of ufe, in rough calculations refpeGting mufical in- 
tervals; thus, fuppofe a VI were to be added to a 6", 
and it was required to know on what note the fum would 
fall, we have g + 8 = 17, which anfwers in the Table to 
the 11‘", and which happens to be exaGtly their fum, as 
is. evident by comparing column 7: fuppofe again, 
that it was required to know the interval anfwering to 
three III", we have in this cafe 4 x 3 = 123 this in 
the Table anfwers to the VIII, but it is evident from 
col. 7, that this is only an approximate value, becaufe 
this is 4 + III + 3 inftead of 3 ILI, the difference 


ih 


being an enharmonic diefis, or the Tierce wolf of earl Stan - 
hope. 

Column 2 contains the marks of the intervals, the ma-- 
jor intervals being denominated by Roman, and» the 
minor intervals by Arabic chara&ters; or numbers. Co- 
lumn 3 thews the notes of the. gamut, diftinguifhing the 
fevea different octaves, the firft or loweit by Roman ca- 
pitals, the next by Italic fmall letters, the third by 
thefe accented, the fourth by the fame, double accented, 
the fifth by three aceents, ard-the fixth and feventh 
octaves by {mall figures or indices, to exprefs the num- 
ber of accents. 

Co'umn 4 contains the ratios of the feveral notes, in 
their loweft terms. Column 5 contains the common or 
Briggs’s logarimths to eiglit places of figures, the laft being. 
feparated by a comma, in order to agree with the common 

Tables, 
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tables, which have only feven places: whenever this num- 
ber only is wanted, the feventh figure muft be increafed an 
unit, in every cafe where the eighth fizure in the table ex- 
ceeds 5. = 

Column 6 fhews the ratios, expreffed in their component 
primes, for the convenience of decompofing the fame into 
tuneable intervals, as explained in our article Comm; thus, 
the fecond fra€tion, or +4435-5-, may be divided or ex- 
prefled by 3, 2, 4, 2, 4,4, 4 which fhews it to be equi- 
valent to 6 VIIT + VI, as in column 7. The fraétion 
anfwering to the 6, or 5 may be thus flated, viz. 3, 
4, or VITI—III, the laft term being negative, becaufe the 
ratio or fraGtion expreffing it is found reverfed. 

Column 7 contains feveral different values of each interval 
in col. 2, all expreffed in tuneable intervals, or concords: 
the firft, in each cafe, is expreffed in the concordant ele- 
ments, or {malleft concords 4, III and 3"; the next ex- 
preffion in each line has one or more VII1"* in its compo- 
fition; we have next given thofe tuneable intervals, which 
are found to exprefs each interval by two terms only ; and 
have then added two others, (being all that our room 
would admit) of the various expreflions in tuneable intervals, 
which can be had for any concord in col. 2, efpecially if 
negative figns are admitted, as we have done in the lowelt 
oétave of our table. Matter for curious refleGtion will pre- 
fent itfelf to the mulical fludent, who attentively confiders 
the laft column of our table, fuch as; ift, that the 
o“tave is the only concord which admits of being added to 
irfelf, without producing a difcord; 2dly, that the com- 
plement of every concord to an octave (or to 2, 3, 4, 
&c. o€taves,) isa concord; 3dly, that ail che fimple com- 
binations by one, by two, or by three, of our concord. 
ant elements 4°", LIL and 3d, produce concords; 4thly, 
after thefe fimple combinations are made, no farther 
ones can be made, except the addition of an equal number 
of each of the concordant elements (as 4 + III + 3, *4 
+ 2 IIIT + *3, &c.) without producing difcords; &c. 
If the difference between any two concords be wanted, as 
between the XVII and the X, fuch is readily obtained 
from column 7 thus; *4 + 3 III + 73—4—2 III—3 is 
equal to 4 + III + 3, orthe oétave. The fum alfo of 
any concords, as a VI and 6'", is thus obtained; 4 + III 
+ 4 + 3, 0r°4 + III + 3, which anfwers to the r1'*, 
as before obferved, when explaining the ufes of co- 
lumn I. - r 

It may be of ufe here to mention, that the differences 
between each adjoining concord, in cach feveral oftave in 
column 7, will be found to be 3*, III — 3 (or the minor 
femitone, 34), 4—III (or the major femitone 13) III 
+ 3—4, or V— 4 (or the major femitone £), 4—III, 
IlI—3, and 3°; and this, whether we begin at the top 
er at the bottom of the oftave. which fhews that nature 
has diftributed thefe fix concords, in a furprifingly uni- 
form manner, between the unifon and the o@tave. The 
intervals which will, in addition to thofe above, be found 
by deduéting every concord within the ofave from each 
other, are, 4—3 (or the minor tone, ;3,) and 4 + III— 
3, or VI—3 (or the comma-deficient tritone or fharp 
fourth 33). 

It has been ‘remarked by Mr. Holder, that the number 
6 combined with itfelf, or with every lefs integer, produges 
in every inftance a concord, thus S, %, &, °, §, and °, ex- 
prefs the unifon, 3°, V, VIII, XII and XIX. 

Concorp, or Concordia, in Mythology, was perfonified 
by the Romans, and worfhipped as a deity under, this ap- 
pellation. Concord is commonly reprefented on coins as a 
graceful female, holdinga cup in her right hand, and in her 
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left fometimes.a fceptre, and at other times a cornucopiz, to 
intimate that plenty is the refult cf unanimity and friend- 
fhip. _ Her fymbols were two hands joined, as is {een on a 
coin of Aurelius Verus, and another of Nero; alfo two 
ferpents twifling round a caduceus. Mr. Spence obferves, 
that concord is fometimes reprefented with two cornucopias 
in one of her hands, a thing, fays he, which I do not re~ 
member to have feen in any figure but her’s, and .as agree- 
ment often doubles the advantages we receive from the 
world, they feem to be given her with more propriety than 
perhaps they could be to any other. 

Concorp, Temple of, a building ereG&ted in Rome, at 
the expence of the public, upon an eminence at the foot of 
the capirol; fo that it was feen from the forum, and the 
places where the aflemblies were held and juftice was admi- 
niftered. his temple was built in purfuance of 2 vow of 
Camillus to this purpofe. See the article Camitius. 

Concord had feveral other magnificent temples, befides 
this and another ere€ted by Tiberius, at the requeft of his 
mother Livia. In one of thefe temples were depofited the 
rich fpoils of the temple of Jerufalem. 

CONCORDANCE, a didtiionary or index to the bibles 
wherein all the leading words, ufed in the courfe of the in- 
{pired writings, are ranged alphabetically ; and-the various 
places where they occur referred to; to affift in finding out 
paflages, and comparing the feveral fignifications of the fame 
word. : 

Cardinal Hugo de St. Charo is faid to have employed 
five hundred monks at the fame time in compiling a Latin 
concordance: befides which, we have fevéral other con- 
cordances in the fame language; one, in particular, called. 
the concordance of England, compiled by J. Darlington, of 
the order of Predicants ; another more accurate one, by the 
Jefuit de Zamora. 

R. Mordecai Nathan has furnifhed us with a Hebrew 
concordance, firft printed at Venice in 1523, containing 
all the Hebrew roots branched into their various fignifi- 
cations, and under each fignification all the places in {crip- 
ture wherein it occurs: but the beft and moft ufeful He- 
brew concordance is that of Buxtorf, printed at Bafil in 
1632. 

Dr. Taylor publifhed, in 1754, a Hebrew concordance 
in two volumes folio, adapted tothe Englifh Bible, and dif- 
poled after the manner of Buxtorf. See the preface of this 
work. 

The Greek concordances are only for the New Tefta- 
ment: indeed we have one of Conr. Kircher’s on the Old; 
but this is rather a concordantial di€lionary than a concord 
ance ; containing all the Hebrew words in an alphabetical 
order ; and underneath, all the interpretations or fenfes the 
LXX. give them ; and in each interpretation, all the places 
where they occur in that verfion. 

In 1718, Trommius publifhed his Greek concordance for 
the Septuagint at Amfterdam, in two volumes folio; and 
Schmidius, improving on a fimilar work of H. Stephens 
has given an excellent Greek ‘concordance for the New 
Teftament, the beft edition of which is that of Leipfic, an. 
1717. 

genes an Italian Cordelier, has given us concordances 
of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two columns: the 
firft, which is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai Nathan, 
word for word, and according to the order of the books 
and chapters: in the other column is a Latin interpretation 
of each paflage of Scripture quoted by R. Mordecai; this 
interpretation is Calafius’s own; but in the margin he adds 


that of the LXX, and the Vulgate, when different from 
Uu hia, 
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his. The work is in four volumes folio, printed at Rome 
in 1627. 

Of all the helps towards underftanding the Hebrew 
Scriptures, fays Dr. Geddes (Profpeétus, p. 71.) a good 
concordance is undoubtedly the mort ufeful. But we yet 
want a good concordance ; and the man who fhould devote 
five or fix years to the compiling of one from Buxtorf, 
Calafio, Noldius, Taylor, Kircher, Montfaucon, and Trom- 
mius, would do a fingular fervice ro biblical ftudies. Bux- 
torf’s method of arrangement, with very little improve- 
ment, fhould be ftri@ly followed ; the errors of orthography 
rectifid from the authority of manufcripts and other fources 
of emendation; and the various acceptations of the fame 
word in the ancient verfions exactly noted and methodically 
diltinguifhed. Such a work would be worth all the com- 
mentaries that have ever been made. 

We have feveral very copious concordances in Englith ; 
s Newman’s, &c. but the laft and beft efteemed is that in 
te. by Alex. Cruden. 

CONCORDANT Elements, in Mufic, are the fourth 
(4°) the major third (IIL) and the minor third (3"*) ; fee 
Coxcorp. Dr. Smith confiders the major tone (+) the 
minor tone (t) and the hemitone (#) as elements; Harmo- 
nics, p. 13. 

Concorpant Verses, fuch as have feveral words in com- 
mon; but which, by the addition of other words, con- 
waa oppofite, at leaft, a different meaning. Such are 
thefe, 


a 
4 


7, § Canis : venatur ° ervat. 
a Lupus bin fi tua } nutritur t omnia} see 

CONCORDAT, in the Canon Law, denotes a cove- 
nant, or agreement concerning fome beneficiary matter, as 
a refignation, permutation, promotion, or the like. 

The council of Trent, feff. vi. de reform. cap. 4. {peak- 
ing of concordats made without the authority and approba- 
tion of the pope, calls them concordias que tantum fuos obii- 
gant audores, non fuccefores. And the congregation of car- 
dinals, who have explained this decree, declares alfo, that a 
concordat cannot be valid fo as to bind fucceffors, unlefs 
confirmed by the pope. 

ConcorpAt is alfo ufed, abfolutely, among the French, 
for an agreement concluded at Bologna in 1516, between 
pope Leo X. and Francis I. of France, for regulating the 
manner of nominating to benefices. The concordat ferves 
in lieu of the pragmatic fanétion, which has been abrogated ; 
or, rather, it is the pragmatic fanétion foftened and re- 
formed. The king went in perfon to the parliament to 
offer the concordat to be regiftered, and letters patent were 
made out, requiring all the judges and courts of juftice to 
obferve this act, and fee it executed. The parliament, 
after deliberating a month upon this important matter, con- 
cluded not to regifter the concordat, but to obferve {till the 
pragmatic fanGion, unlefs the former edict was received and 
eftablifhed in as great an affembly as that was, which pub- 
hfhed the latter in the reign of Charles VII. And when, 
by violence and force, they were obliged to publifh the con- 
cordat, they joined to the publication a folemn proteft and 
an appeal from the pope to the next general council, inte 
both which meafures the univerfity and the clergy entered 
with the greateft alacrity and zeal. But royal and papal 
defpotifm at length prevailed. The chancellor De Prat, 
who was principally concerned in promoting the concordat, 
has been generally regarded as an enemy to the liberties of 
the Gallican church. The illuitrious and Jearned Hainault 
has defended his memory againt{t this accufation, and juftitied 
the concordat as an equitable contra&t, and as a meafure 
attended with fewer inconveniences, than the pragmatic 
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fanGion.’ He obferves, that by the king’s being invefted 
by the concordat with the privilege of nominating to the 
bifhopries and vacant benefices of the firft clafs, many cor- 
ruptions and abufes were prevented, which arofe from the 
fimoniacal practices that prevailed almoft every where, while, 
according to the pragmatic fanétion, every church chole its 
bifhop, and every monaftery its abbot. He obferves more- 
over, that this nomination was the natural mght of the 
crown, as the moft confiderable part of the great benefices 
had been created by the kings of France; and he particu- 
larly infifts on this confideration, that the right which Chrif- 
tian communities have to chufe their leaders, cannot be ex- 
ercifed by fuch large bodies without much confulicn and 
many inconveniences ; and that the fubjeéts, by entrufling 
their fovereign with the government of the ftate, inveft him,. 
ipfo fatto, with an authority oyer the church, which js a 
part of the ftate, and its nobleft branch. he moft fpeci- 
ous objection that was made ta the concordat was this: 
that, in return for the nomination to the vacant benefices, 
the king granted to the popes the annates, or firft fruits, 
which had too long been complained of as an intolerable 
grievance. There is, however, no mention of this equiva- 
Tent in the concordat. And it was by a papal bull that 
fuceceded this compeé&, that the pontiffs claimed the pay- 
ment of the firft fruits, of which they had put themfelves 
in’ poffeffion in the year 1316, and which had been fuf- 
pended by the pragmatic fanction. 

As the concordat gave to the kings of France the abfo- 
lute right of fuccecding to all the great, or what are called 
the confiftorial bencfices, of the Gallican church ; it was a 
very important edit. Since the eftablifhment of the prag- 
matic fanGtion and of the concordat, the clergy of France 
in general (before the late Revolution) manifefted lefs refpe& 
to the decrees of the papal court than the clergy of any other 
Catholic country. In all the difputes which their fovereign 
has had with the pope, they have almoft conftantly taken 
part with the former. Their independence on the court of 
Rome feems to have been principally founded on this a&. 

The concordat between the pope and the republic of Ve- 
nice refembles the former. 

There is alfo a German concordat, made between the 
emperor Frederic III. and the princes of Germany, in 
1448, relating to beneficiary matters, confirmed by pope Ni- 
cholas V. 

ConcorDArT, aa it is now ufed in France, is a term that 
applies exclufively to an agreement or convention exchanged 
between the pope, Pius VI1., and the French government, 
the 23d Fructidor, an. 9, or September the 1oth, 18cr. 
Tn this agreement the Roman catholic religion is acknow- 
ledced to be that of the majority of the French people ; and 
the better to confolidate the reftoration of its worfhip, which 
had been almoft totally neglected fince the year 1792, the 
pope engages not to dilturb the proprietors or purchafers of 
eftates, which, before the French revolution of 1789, be- 
longed to the church; and he acknowledges in the firfe 
coniul of the French government the fame rights and: pre- 
rogatives which the ancient government poflcfled. By 
virtue of the faid concordat, the whole territory of Eu- 
ropean France is divided into ten archbifhoprics ; w=. Paris, 
containing eight bifhoprics, Malines feven, Befancon five, 
Lyons four, Aix four, Touloufe five, Bourdeaux three, 
Bourges three, Tours feven, and Rouen four; and fifty 
bifhoprics ; vz. Troyes, Amiens, Soiffons, Arras, Cambray, 
Verfailles, Meaux, Orleans, Namur, Tournay, Aix la Cha- 
pelle, Treves, Gand, Liege, Mayence, Autun, Metz, Straf- 
bourg, Nancy, Dijon, Mende, Gresoble, Valenee, Cham- 
béry, Nice, Avignos, Ajaccio, Digne, Cahors, Montpelliers 

Carcaffonne, 
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Carcaffonne, Agen, Bajonne, Poitiers, La Rochelle, Angou- 
lé ne, Clermont, Saint Flour, Limoges, Le Mans, Angers, 
Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, Saint Brieux, Quimper, Coutances, 
Bayeux, Stez, and Evreux. he nomination to the fees 
re(ts with the French government; the pope only confirms 
each nomination by his canonical inftitution, according to 
the forms anciently eftablifhed with regard to the Gallican 
church, whofe privilegesand immunities continue in full force. 
The bifhops, before they enter pon their funétions, fhall 
take before the firft conful, in perfon, the oath of fidelity 
which was in ufe before the change of government, exprefied 
in the following terms; ‘ 1 {wear and promife to God, upon 
the holy evangelilts, to preferve obedience and fidelity to the 
government eftablifhed by the conflitution of the French re- 
public, I alfo promife to have no correfpondence, nor to affit 
at any council or cabal, either within the country or out of it, 
that fhall be contrary to the caufe of the public tranquillity ; 
and if in my diocefe, or elfewhere, I fhall learn of any plot or 
machination prejudicial to the flate, 1 fhall inform the govern- 
ment of it.”? he clergy of the fecond order {hall take the 
fame oath before the civil authoritics appointed by the 
government. he following praycr fhall be recited at the 
eud of divine fervice in all the Catholic churches of France : 


Domine, falvam fac rempublicam ! 
Domine, falvos fac confules ! 


‘The bifhops fhall make a new divifion of parifhes in their 
diocefes, fubje&t to the confent of the government: the 
bifhops fhall name the curés, fubje@ to the approbation of 
the government. ‘Whe bifhops may have a chapter in their 
cathedral, and a feminary in their diocefe, but the govern- 
ment is not engaged to endow them. Allthe metropolitan, 
cathedral, parochial, and other churches, undifpofed of, fhall 
be placed at the difpofal of the bifhops. The government 
engages to fecure a fuitable provifion for thé bifhops and 
curés, whofe diocefes and parifhes fhall be marked out by 
the new divifion. The allcwance of the archbifhops 
fhall be 15.000 livres annually, and that of the bifhops 
10,000. Bifhops may add to their titles the qualification of 
“* citoyen,”” or “ monfieur.”’? No man ean be named a 
bifhop but a Frenchman, aged at leaft 30 years, having an 
attettation of his morals delivered by a bifhop, and after an 
examination of his doctrine by a bifhop and two priefts: nor 
fhall bifhops quit their fees without the permiffion of the firlt 
conful. Bithops are required to vilitevery year a part of their 
diocefe, and the whole every five years. No clergyman fhall be 
ordained as prieft, whois not 25 years of age, and poffefled of 
goo livres annual revenue. The curés fhall refide in their pa- 
rifhes ; and priefts, who do not regularly belong to any dio- 
cefe, fall not officiate. The clergy in general fhall wear black 
clothes; and the bifhops violet-coloured flockings. There 
fhall be a liturgy and a catechi{m for the Trench church. 
The names of the days fhail be as in the ancient calendar ; 
and Sunday fhall be the day of reft for the public fundtion- 
aries; nor fhall any other holidays, except Sundays, be kept 
without the confent of the government. The bells fhall 
only be rung for divine fervice. The fame temple fhall be 
confecrated only to one form of worfhip. The nuptial be- 
nediétions fhall be only given by the clergy to thofe who 
have been married by the civil officers, 

With regard to the Proteftant religion, no. perfon fhall 
exercife the minilterial fan&ions buta Frenchman; nor {hall 
the Proteftant churches and their minifters have any connec- 
tion with any foreign power. ‘The miniiters and their com- 
munities {hall pray for the profperity of the French republic, 
and the confuls. No doétrine, nor alteration of doétrine, 
Thall be puolifhed or tavght, without being firft authorized 
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by tke government. The maintenance of the minifters fhall 
be provided for, wherever the property and obiations of 
the communities fall fhort. The articles for the liberty of 
foundations, in the organic laws of the Catholic worfhip, 
fhail be common to the Proteftant churches. There fhall 
be two feminaries, one in the eaft of France, for the inftruce 
tion of minifters of the confeflion of Axpfburg;—and the 
other at Geneva for the reformed churches. The profeffors 
are to benamed by the firft conful, and no minifter to be ap- 
pointed without a certificate of his having fludied in the fe- 
minary of shis religion. The regulations of the feminaries 
are to be fettled by the government. The reformed churches 
of France fhall have paftors, local confiitories, and fynods. 
There fhall be a confiftorial church for every 6000 fouls of 
the fame communion. Five confiftorial churches fha‘l form 
the diflri& of a fynod. ‘The number of minifters or paftors 
in the fame confiftorial church cannot be increafed without 
the authonty of government; nor can the paftors refign 
without ftating their motives to government, which {hall 
approve or reje4 them. The title of election fhall be pre-. 
feuted to the firft conful for his approbation. Each tynod 
fhall confit of a paftor and a notable of each church, The 
fynods fhall fuperintend the celebration of worfhip and con- 
duét of ecclefiaftical affairs, and all their decifions fhall be 
fubmitted for the approbation of government. The fynods 
cannot affemble until they {ball have received the permiffion 
of government; nor fhail any fynodal aflembly laft more 
than fix days. 

Lhe churches of the confeffion of Augfburz fhall have 
pattors, local confiftories, infpections, and general confiltories. 
The pattors and confiltorial churches fhall be fubje& to the 
regulations preferibed for the reformed paftors and churches. 
The churches of this confeffion fhall be fubordinate to the 
infpeGions. Five confiftoriai churches fhall form an in{pec- 
tion, which is to affemble only by permiflion of government. 
Each infpeGtion to choofe an infpeGtor, and two laymen of 
fuch choice to be confirmed by the firlt conful. There are 
to be three gencral confiftories; one at Strafburg, for the 
Proteftants of Augfburg, of the departments of the Upper 
and Lower Rhine; a fecond at Mentz, for thofe of the de- 
partments of the Sarte and Mont-Tonnerre; and the third 
at Cologne, for thofe of the departments of the Rhine, Mo- 
felle, and Roer. 


Concorpat Militaire, Fr., an agreement entered into by 
officers of the fame corps, to eftablifh a fund or provifion for 
one of them that quitted it. This agreement, ltowever, was 
only tolerated in particular cafes and circumflances, to which 
the chiefs feemed to confent, without either openly, or with 
their fignatures, giving their approbation to the fame. 


CONCORDIA, in Aacient Geography, a town of Italy, 
with the title of colony ; placed by Ptolemy in the country 
of the Carni, but by Pliny in that of the Veneti, between 
Pons Liquentiz and Tilavemptus, Eutropius and the Iti- 
nerary of Antonine place it in Venetia. It took the name 
of Julia, becaufe a colony had been fent thither by Julius 
Catar.—Alfo, a town of Spain, placed by Ptolemy in Lu- 
fitania, fuppofed to have been the prefeot Zomar.—Allo, a 
town and Roman fortrefs of Gaul, in Germania Prima, be- 
tween Brocomagum and Noviomagum, according to the 
Itinerary of Antonine. 


ConcorpiA, in Geograp!y, a town of Italy, m the duchy 
of Mirandola, on the Sechia; 6 miles W. of Mirandola; 
between which cities there is a tine canal, which facilitates 
the communication of both.—A|f{o, a town of Italy, in the 
country of Friuli; which, though in ruins, as the {ce of a 
bifhop, who refides at Porto Cruaw. 
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’ CONCOTS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Lot; 3 leagues S.S.E. of Cahors. ; 

CONCOU, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to an herb which is in great elteem with them for 
killing that troublefome fort of worm called the Guinea- 
worm, which breeds in their flefh. They bruife the leaves, 
and mixing them with oil, apply them in form of a cata- 
plafm. The leaves of this fhrub fomewhat refemble thofe 
of the caggow, but they are thicker and ftiifer, and are not 
fo full of veins. They are broade{t within ore third of the 
bafe, and from thence they go tapering to each end. They 
are placed on long footttalks of a fine green throughout, 
Phil. Tranf. N° 232. 

CONCOURE'S, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Aveiron, and diltri& of Rhodez ; 7 miles 
N.N.E. of Rhodez. 

CONCOURSE, or Concurrence, the reciprocal ac- 
tion of divers perfons or things cooperating toward the 
fame effeét or end. 

The fchoolmen diftinguifh two kinds of concurrence; viz. 
mediate, which confiits in giving a power or faculty to ad; 
and immediate, which is a contemporary influence of. one 
caufe along with another, to produce an effect. Thus, 
the grandiather concurs mediately to the produétion of a 
grand{fon, as he originally gives the power of generating 
to the father; but the father concurs immediately with 
the mother to the production of the fame child. With 
refpe& to the agency of God, fome divines maintain both 
thele kinds of concurrence; others deny the latter. See 
Cause. 

Concourse, Point of. See Focus. 

CONCQUE, Fr. A piece of artillery, of which the 
bore is wider towards the muzzle than towards the breech. 
It is alfo the name of a fhell, which the ancients made ufe 
of in their armies inftead of a trumpet. 

CONCRESSAUT, or Concorsavur, in Geography, a 
* town of France, in the department of the Cher, on the 
Saudre, almoft ruined by the civil wars; 25 miles N. of 
Bourges. 

CONCRETE, ia the School Philofophy, an affemblage, 
or CompounD. 

Concrste, Phyfical, or a ConcrETE body, may denote 
any mixed body, or body compofed of different principles ; 
aud confequently, all fenfible bodies whatever, .as all bodies 
arife from a coalition of divers elements, or at leaft of divers 
principles, matter, and form. 

But, in ftriGnefs, concrete is only ufed for thofe com- 
pounds wherein the ingredients ftill retain their diftiné 
natures, nor are wholly converted into any new common 
nature. I 

Authors diftinguith natural concretes and artificial ones: 
antimony is a natural concrete, and foap a fadfitious con- 
€rete. 

Concrete Fuices. See Juices. 

Concrete, Logical, or a Concrete word, called alfo 
paronymum, is that which has a compound fignification, as 
denoting both the fubject and fome quality or accident of 
the fubje&, which gives it its denomination. 

Such, e. gr. are man, learned, white; for man fignifies as 
much as having human nature; learned, as much as having 
karninz, &c.’ Hence, the word concrete is chiefly ufed to 
expre{s the union of qualities or quantities with the bodies 
or fubjeGts, without any feparation, even in idea. The op- 
polite term, whereby things are feparated in thought, is 
abfirad. 

Concrete properly fignifies a fubje& accompanied with its 
form or quality; as pious, hard, white: abffrad, on the con- 
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trary, expreffes the form and quality without the fubjeét, as 
piety, hardnefs, whitene/s. 

Concrere Numbers, are thofe which are applied to exe 
prefs or denote any particular {ubject: as two men, thrice 
pounds, two thirds of a fhilling, &c. 

Whereas, if nothing be conneéted with a number, it is 
taken abftrattedly or univerfally: thus, three fignifes only 
an aggregate of three units ; let thofe units be men, pounds, 
er what you pleafe. 

CONCRETION, the a& whereby foft bodies are ren- 
dered hard; or an infenfible motion of the particles of a fluid 
or foft body, whereby they come to a confiltence. 

The word is ufed indifferently for induration, conden/ation; 
congelation, and coagulation. 

Concretion is alfo ufed for the coalition of feveral little 
particles into a fenfible mafs, called a Concrete ; by virtue 
of which union, the body acquires this or that figure, and 
thefe or thofe properties. 

Concretion, in Surgery, from concretio, the adhefion or 
growing together of parts. ‘his term alfo denotes the im- 
pacting or cobering of fubftances together, fo as to form a 
ma{s ; asin the fanguineous concretion, the bilious or biliary 
concretion, -the calculous concretion, &c. The coalefcence 
of parts which cught to be feparate, as of the fingers and 
eyelids, might be rather called agglutination or cohefion. 

Membranes and other parts may adhere’ together, either 
from natural or accidental caufes; but the molt frequent 
caufe of external concretions is an ulceration or abrafion of 
the fkin, fo that two furfaces lying in contaG fhall unite by 
inflammation and reciprocal granuiation. In all fuch cafes, 
where an operation is practicable and neceffary, the furgeen 
muft feparate the united parts with a fcalpel, and keep 
them. afunder during the cure. See Srone and Ca- 
CULUS. 

CONCUBINAGE fometimes expreffes a criminal, or 
prohibited commerce between the two fexes; in which fenfe 
it comptehends adultery, ince/?, and jfimple Sornication. 

Promifeuous concubinage is productive of a great variety 
of evils, and tends not only to the corruption, but. to the 
ultimate deftruGtion, both of individuals and of fociety. It 
is not only ineffetual to promote. love, and the tender af- 
feCtions, either between perfons themielves, or towards their 
offspring, but it contributes towards exciting and maintain~ 
ing endlefs jealovfies and quarrels among mankind. The 
great and radical mifchief attending unreftrained promifcuous 
concubinage in a {tate of fociety, confifts in its tendency to 
diminifh marriages, and thus to defeat the feveral beneficial 
purpofes refulting from this inititution. (See Marerace.) 
It difcourages marriage by weakening the force of a very 
urgent motive and temptation to it, arifing from the inten- 
tion of the original former of mankind, and the eonttitution 
of human nature. ‘The male part of the fpecies,” fays 
Dr. Paley, ¢* will not undertake the incumbrance, expence, 
and reftraint of married life, if they can gratify their paf- 
fions at a cheaper price; and they will undertake any thing 
rather than not gratify them,” 

A juft idea may be formed of the magnitude of this mif- 
chief, by attending to the importance and variety af the ufes 
to which marriage is fubfervient ; and by duly confidering 
that the malignity and moral quality of cach crime are not 
to be eftimated by the particular effect of one offence, or of 
one perfon’s offending, but by the general tendency and con- 
fequence of crimes of the fame nature. The libertine may 
not be confcious that thofe irregularities hinder his own 
marriage ; from which, as he may allege, he is deterred by 
different confiderations ; nor may he perceive, or be difpofed 
to acknowledge, that his indulgences hinder the sie et of 
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ethers; but it behoves him to reflect, what would be the 
confequence of univerfal licentioufnefs in this refpeét, and 
what fhould prevent its becoming univerfal, if it be inno- 
cent or allowable in him. Moreover, fornication fupports 
proftitution ; and proftitution entails on its victims almotft 
certain mifery, occalfioned by the indigence, difeafe, and 
infult, to which thefe wretched outcafts of fociety, who in- 
felt populous cities, are fubjeét; the whole aggregate of 
which is a general confequence of fornication, and to the in- 
‘creafe and continuance of which, every a&t and inftance of for- 
nication contribure. Befides, fornication promotts habits of 
ungovernable lewdnefs, which introduce the more aggravated 
crimes of feduction, adultery, violation, &c. ; to which we 
may add, in this connection, that the criminal commerce of the 
fexes depraves the mind and moral chara€ter more than any 
fingle fpecies of vice whatfoever; thefe indulgences prepare 
an eafy admiffion for every other crime: in low life, they are 
ufually the firft ftage in men’s progrefs to the molt defpe- 
rate villainies ; and, in high life, to that lamented diffolute- 
nefs of principle which manifeits itfelf in a profligacy of 
public conduét, and a contempt of the obligations of reli- 
gion and moral probity. Habits of Jibertinifm alfo incapa- 
citate and indifpofe the mind for all intelle€tual, moral, and 
religious pleafures, which would very much contribute to 
every man’s happinefs. 

lt deferves further to be confidered, that fornication per- 
petuates a difeafe, which. may be accounted one of the fe- 
vereft maladies of human nature; and the effe€&ts of which 
are faid to contaminate the conttitution of even diflant ge- 
nerations. This dreadful malady, the fevereft feourge, fays 
Dr. Robertfon, (Hilt. of America, vol. ii. p. 87), with 
which, in this life, offended Heaven chaftens the indulgence 
of criminal defires, feems to have been peculiar to the Ame- 
ricans; and he adds, that by communicating it to their con- 
querors, they have not only amply revenged their own 
wrongs, but by adding this calamity to thofe which for- 
merly embittered human life, they have, perhaps, more than 
counterbalanced all the benefits which Europe has derived 
from the difcovery of the New World. 

Dr. Hartley, in his «© Obfervations on Man,’’:(p. 443), 
remarks, that the fhameful, loathfome, and often fatal dif- 
eafe, which peculiarly attends the vice of lewdnefs, may be 
confidered a3 a moft unqueftionabie evidence of the Divine 
Wall. This difeafe, with all its confequences, would foon 
ceafe among mankind, could they be brought- under the 
reftraints of lawful marriage ; but mutt ever continue, whilft 
licentioufnefs continues. Without this check, however, the 
licentioufnefs which has always been obferved to follow 
improvements in arts and politenefs, and to attend upon 
bodies politic ia their declenfion, and which the corruption 
of the Chriftian religion in fome, and the difbelief of it in 
others, have, in a manner, authorized, would have brought 
on utter diffolutenefs in this weftern part of the world, fuch 
as would have been inconfiftent with the very exiftence of 
regular government. Nay, it may be, that this will ftill be 
the cafe, and that we are haftening to our period, through 
the great wickednefs of the world in this re{pect particular- 
ly, though our lives, as a body politic, be fomewhat pro- 
longed by this correction. 

If we appeal to the Chriftian feriptures on the fubject of 
this article, it is certain that thefe facred writings condemn 
fornication abfolutely and peremptorily, and that they clafs 
this crime with murders, thefts, falfe witnefs, and blaf- 
phemies. Befides, the aggravated fin of idolatry is repre- 
fented by adultery and fornication in the prophetic writings. 
Although the feriptures give no fanétion to thofe aulterities 
which have been impofed upon the world under the name of 
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Chriftianity, as the celibacy of the cleray, the practice of 
perpetual virginity, the * prohibitio concubittis cum gravida 
uxore;”’ yet, with a jult regard to the condition and intereit 
of the human fpecies, they have provided, by the marriage 
of one man with one woman, an adequate gratification for 
the propenfities of their nature, and have refrained them to 
that gratification. The avowed toleration, and in fome 
countries the licenfing, taxing, and regulating of public 
brothels (fee Bawpy House), have appeared like a fa: Gion 
of fornication, and have contributed, with other concurring 
caufes, fo far to vitiate the public opinion, that there is no 
praGtice, the immorality of which is fo little thought of or 
acknowledged, although there are few in which it can be 
more eafily and more fatisfactorily evinced. The legiflators 
who have patronized receptacles of proflitution ought to 
have forefeen this effeét, and allo to have confidered, that 
whatever facilitates fornication, diminifhes marriage. As to 
the ufual apology for this relaxed difcipline, the danger of 
greater enormities if accefs to proftitutes were too flridtly 
watched and prohibited, ‘it will be time enough,” fays 
Dr. Paley, “to look to that, when the laws and magiltrates 
have done their utmoft.””? After all, thefe fears are without 
foundation in experience. The men are in all refpe&ts the 
meft virtuous, in countries where the women are the moft 
chatte. 

In its more reftrained fenfe, concubinage is ufed for a man’s 
and a woman’s cohabiting together in the way of mar- 
riage without having paffed the ceremony thereof. 

This {pecies of cohabitation is, without doubt, diftin- 
guifhable from vagrant concubirage, and by reafen of its re- 
femblance to marriage, may be thought to participate of the 
fanétity and innocence of that ftate. In modern phrafe, it 
is denominated “the keeping of miltreffes,”” under the fup- 
pofed favourable circumftance of mutual fidelity. For this 
practice the following kind of apology has been fometimes 
alleged: 

«That the marriage rite being different in different coun- 
tries, and in the fame country among different feéts, and 
with fome, fcarcely any thing; and, moreover, not being 
prefcribed or even mentioned in feripture, can be regarded 
only as a form or ceremoay of human invention; and that, 
confequently, if a man and woman betroth and confine 
themlfelves to each other, their intercourfe muft be the fame, 
as to all moral purpofes, as if they were legally married; for 
the addition or omiffion of that which isa mere form and 
ceremony can make no difference in the fight of God, or in 
the a@tual nature of right and wroug.”’ : 

To this {pecious fort of reafoning, archdeacon Paley has 
replied : ‘ 

1. If the fituation of the parties be the fame thing in 
marriage, why do they not marry? 2. If the man choofe to 
have it in his power to difmifs the woman at his pleafure, or 
to retain her ina ftate of humiliation and dependence incon+ 
filtent with the rights which marriage would confer upon 
her, it is not the fame thing. 3. It is not at any rate the 
fame thing with re{peét to the children. Moreover, as to 
the marriage rite being a mere form, and that alfo variable, 
the fame may be faid of figning and fealing of bonds, wills, 
deeds of conveyance, and the like, which yet make a great 
difference in the rights and obligations of the parties con- 
cerned inthem. And with refpe& to the rite not being ap- 
pointed in {cripture, the feriptures forbid fornication, that 
is, cohabitation without marriage, leaving to the iaw of each 
country to pronounce what is, or what makes, a marriage; 
in like manner as they forbid theft, that is, the taking away 
of another’s property, leaving it to the municipal law to fix 
what makes the thing property, or whofe it is, which alfo, 
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as well as marriage, depends on arbitrary and mutable forms. 
Independently of the injun@ions of fcripture, the plain ac- 
count of the queltion feems to be this; it is immoral, be- 
caufe it is pernicious, that man and woman fhould cohabit, 
without undertaking certain irrevocable obligations, amd 
mutually conferring certain civil rights: if, therefore, the 
Jaw has annexed thefe rights and obligations to certain forms 
fo that they cannot b2 fecured or undertaken by any other 
means, which is the cafe in this inftance (for whatever the 
parties may’ promife to each other, nothing but the marriage 
ceremony can make their promife irrevocable), it becomes 
in the fame degree immoral, that men and women fhould 
cohabit without the interpofition of thefe forms. Paley’s 
Principles of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. 1. b. 3. 
Gus 

Concubinage was anciently tolerated: the Roman law 
calls it an allowed cuftom, /icita confuetudo. When this 
expreflion occurs in the conftitutions of the Chriftian em- 
perors, it fignifies what we now call a ‘ marriage in con- 
{cience.’” 

The concubinage tolerated among the Romans in the 
time of the republic, and of the heathen emperors, was 
that between perfons not capable of contraCting marriaze 
together: nor did they even refufe to let inheritances de- 
fcend to children which {prung from fuch a tolerated coha- 
bitance. 

Concubinage between fuch perfons they looked on as a 
‘kind of marriage, and even allowed it feveral privileges: 
but then this coucubinage was confined to a fingle perfon, 
and was of perpetual obligation, as much as marriage itfelf. 
Hottoman obferves, that the Roman laws had allowed of 
concubinage long before Julius Cefar made that law where- 
by every one was allowed to marry as many wives as he 
pleafed. The emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us, al- 
jowed every man two, 

ConcusinaGE 1s alfo ufed for marriage performed with 
Jefs folemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage with 
a woman of inferior condition, and to whom the hufband 
does not convey his rank, or quatity. 

Cujas obferves, that the ancient laws allowed a man to 
efpoufe, under the title of concubine, certain perfons, fuch 
as were efteemed unequal to him. on account of the want of 
fome qualities requifite to fuftain the fu!l honour of mar- 
riage. He adds, that though concubinage was beneath 
marriage, beth as to dignity, and civil effects; yet was 
concubine a reputable title, very different from that of mi/- 
trefs among us. 

The commerce was efteemed fo lawful, that the concu- 
bine might be accufed of adultery in the fame manner ‘as 
a wife. 

This kind of concubinage is ftill in ufe in fome countries, 
particularly in Germany, under the title of a halfmar- 
riage, morgengabic marriage, or marriage with the left hand ; 
alluding to the manner of its being contraéted, viz. by 
the man’s giving the woman his left-hand inftead of the 
right. ' 

This isa real marriage, though without folemnity: the 
parties are both bound for ever ; though the woman be thus 
excluded from the common rights of a wife, for want of 
quality or fortune. 

The children of coneubines were not reputed either legi- 
timate or baftards, but natural children, and were capable 
only of donations. 

They were deemed to retain the low rank of the mother ; 
and were on this ground unqualified for inheriting the effeéts 
of the father. 

ConcubinaGE, ina Legal Sen/z, is ufed as an exception 
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againft her that fucth for dower, alleging thereby, that 
fhe was not a wife lawfully married to the party, in whofe 
lands fhe {eeks to be endowed, but his concubines Brit. 
c. 107. Braét. lib. iv. tra&t. 6. cap. 8. 

CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perfon takes to coha- 
bit with him, in the manner, and under the character, 
of a wife, without being authorized thereto by a legal 
marriage. 

Concusine is alfo ufed for areal, legitimate, and only 
wife, diftinguifhed by no other circumftances but a dif- 
parity of birth or condition between her and the hufband. 
Du-Cange obferves, that one may gather from feveral paf- 
{ages in the epiltles of the popes, that they anciently allowed 
of fuch concubines. The feventeenth canon of the firlt 
council of Toledo declares, that he, who with a faithful 
wife keeps a concubine, is excommunicated ; but thatif the 
concubine ferved him as a wife, fo that he had only one 
woman, under the title of concubine, he fhou!d not he re- 
je&ted from communion: which fhews that there were legi- 
timate wives under the title of concubines. 4 

In efle&, the Roman laws did not allow a man to efpoufe 
whom he pleafed; there was required a kind of parity, 
or proportion, between the conditions of the contracting 
parties; but a woman of inferior condition, who could 
not be efpoufed as a'wife, might be kept ,as a concubine ; 
and the laws allowed of it, provided the man had no other 
wile. ; 

It is certain the patriarchs had a great number of wives, 
and that thefe did not all hold the fame rank; fome being 
fubaltern to the principal wife ; which were what we call con- 
cubines, or half-wives. The Romans prohibited a plurality 
of concubines, and only had regard to the children iffuing 
from a fingle concubine, becaufe fhe might become a legiti- 
mate wife. Solomon had 700 wives, and 300 concubines : the 
emperor of China has fometimes two or three thoufand con- 
cubines in his palace. Q. Curtins obferves, that Darius 
was followed in his army by 365 concubines, all in the 
equipage of queens; and Diodorus Siculus fays, that he 
maintained as many as the days of the year. Artaxerxes 
had by his concubines 115 children. ‘The concubines were 
introduced to the Perfian king, each in her turn ; whence 
fome have concluded, that the ancient Perfian year con- 
fitted of 360 days, fince feveral of the Perfan monarchs 
had this number of concubines, who went to their kings in 
conttant courfes. 

CONCUPISCENCE, among divines, an irregular de- 
fire, appetite, or Jult after carnal things, inherent in human 
Nature. 

The dominion or prevalence of concupifcence, according 
to I’. Malebranche, is what we call original fin. 

The origin of concupifcence he afcribes to thofe impref- 
fions made on the brain of our firft parents at their fall ; 
which are ftill tranfmitted and continued on thofe of their 
children ; for as animals produce their like, and with like 
traces in the brain (whence the fame fympathies and anti- 
pathies in the fame kind ; and whence the fame condué on 
the fame occafions) ; fo our firlt parents, after their fall, 
received fuch deep traces in the brain, by the impreffion of 
fenfible objets, that they might well be fuppofed to com- 
municate them to their children. 

The {choolmen ufe the term concupi/cible appetite for the 
defire we have of enjoying any good ; 1n oppoiition to ira/- 
cible appetite, whereby we efchew what is evil. 

CONCURRENCE. ~ See ConcovkseE. 

CONCURRING, or Concruent Figures, in Geometry, 
fuch as, being laid upon one another, do exactly cor- 
refpond to, and cover one another, and confequently 
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muft be equal among themfelves. Thus, triangles hav- 
ing two fides and the contained angle equal each to each, 
appear to be equal to one another in all relpects, See Con- 
GRUITY. ; 

CONCUSSION crimen repetundarum, in Furifprudence, 
‘is the abufe of power by fome perfon entrufted with a pub- 
lie commiffion er employment; by extorting money trom 
thofe under his power or command. This crime is taken 
notice of in the heads of the Digefl, or Code—ad legem Fu- 
liam repetundarum ; and it is to be obferved, that he who 
‘gave a bribe contrary to the oath he had taken, might be 
profecuted as well as the receiver: and that the judge who 
was corrupted was deemed guilty of concuffion, 25 much as 
he who purchafed property which was in a courle of litiza- 
tion, The magiltrates were even forbidden to acquire any 
thing by way of purchafe, donation, or otherwife, in the 
provinces wherein they refided, under pain of being guilty 
of concuffion. | 

The crime of concuffion was not ranked in the number of 
public offences, except when committed by a magiltrate ; 
when committed by a perfon of inferior ftation, it was only 
a private crime; but it is not the quality of the perfin 
which renders the crime public or private, but the nature of 
the crime itfelf. 

Concussion, in Surgery, from concutio, a thaking to- 
gether. This term is moltly applied to a violent commo- 
tion of the body, and efpecially of the brain; but a con- 
cuffion of the nervous fyftcm in general, or of the {pinal 
marrow in particular, may produce the fame train of fymp- 
toms in a partial degree, as a commotion of the brain does 
in the whole body. A concuffion of the brain may be oc- 
calioned not only by blows on the head, but allo by vio- 
lence inflicted upon other parts of the body. It is fre 
quently occafioned by a fall upon the thighs when ftretched 
out ftraight, or upon the breech ; it is alfo obferved in cales 
of contufion of the face, and fractured bones, occafioned 
by a fall from a confiderable height, in gun-fhot wounds 
attended with a {plintering of the bones, and, in general, in 
every cafe of external violence attended with confiderable 
commotion of the whole body. However, from whatever 
caufe it may arife, it always requires furgical treatment. 

Moft of the fymptoms attending compreflion of the 
brain occur alfo in concuffion ; but in acompreffed ftate of 
the brain they are more permanent. See Compression. 

There is no difcharge of blood from the eyes, nofe, or 
ears, which frequently happens in compreflion ; and initead 
of that apopleétic ftertor in breathing which accompanies 
comprefiion, the patient feems to be in a found and natural 
fleep. The pulfe is irregular and flow in compreffion, and 
grows ftronger and fuller by blood-letting ; but in concuf- 
fion it is weaker, being foft and equal, and finks by blood- 
fetting. There are befides, convulfions in compreflions, 
which are not obferved in a {tate of concuffion. The fymp- 
toms arifing from concuffion come on immediately after the 
injury ts received. In the violent degrees of thefe, the 
patient remains quite infenfible; the pupils are much di- 
fated, and do nat contract though the eves be expoled to 
the tlrongeft light. 

In more violent accidents, e{pecially when the patient is 
rendered infenfidle, it is extremely d:fiicult to diftinguifh 
between concuffion and depreffion; for fymptoms which 
have been fuppofed to arife entirely from concuflion, have, 
after death, been found to be owing to extravafation or un- 
difcovered fra&ture; and extravafation has been blamed, 
when, on diffeétion, not the leaft morbid appearance could 
be difcovered. 

Lhe fymptoms confequent upon cencuffion of the brain 
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are various, in proportion to the diff-rent degrees of the vio- 
lence infliGted. In its flighteft degree, it produces ftupor 
and inclination to fleep, debility of the ingelle€tual and 
corporeal faculties, infenfibility, or paralyfis of fome parti- 
cular part. In the fecond degree, the patient lies without 
fenfation and motion in a ftate of profound coma, from 
which he cannot be roufed. But at the fame time he 13 ge- 
nerally reftlefs, toffes about, {peaks much in his fleep, fome- 
times looks up, ftares wildly, raves, is affeted with con- 
vulfions, and generaily his pulfe betokens irritation. In 
the third degree, death fupervenes, either ¢mmediately, or 
as the fymptoms increafe in violence. 

Thefe fymptoms, however, are not always of the fame 
nature and origin, and therefore require different methods 
of treatment. Thus the blood-veflels of the brain may be 
weakened in confequence of the violence inflicted ; the 
blood may be preternaturally accumulated in them, and di- 
late them, to which fometimes alfo a congettion in the head 
contributes. Sometimes, alfo, the external violence 
acts upon the fubftance of the brain itfelf and the 
whole nervous fyftem, either by the irritation or by the 
debility and paralytic ftate which it induces: in the firft 
of thefe cafes {pafinodic affeAidns, reftleffnefs, want of fleep, 
orcoma attended with delirium and convulfions, are ob- 
ferved, and in the fecond the patient is thrown into a ftate 
fimilar to fyncope. 

Before the external violence has been infli€ted, it may 
happen that the patient may have been ina ftate of great an- 
xieiy and fear, and he may have been greatly terrified by the 
danger whil{t it was ftill impending, in which cafes the 
conf.quences of thefe violent emotions of the mind, may 
be miltaken for effeéts of a concuffion of the brain. The 
patient is in a very different {tate when the injury has been 
infl cted whilft he was istoxicated, or in anger, or when 
his ttomach was full. Not unfrequently alfo fome of the 
fymptoms proceed from lefions of other parts of the body 
more remote from the head, or from collateral caufes, ef- 
pecially from inflammatory, and bilious complaints in the 
vifcera ; which frequently produce not only a determination 
towards the head, but alfo various other fymptoms indica- 
tive of irritation. 

All thefe fymptoms the furgeon muft take into mature 
confideration, in order to be able to form a proper judg- 
ment concerning the {tate of the patientan whom he difco- 
vers fymptoms of concuflion of the brain. Thefe fymp- 
toms are commonly of a fourfold nature ; that is, they are 
fymptoms indicative of compreflion of the brain, and arife 
from the eongeilions in the veflels; or they are fymptoms 
of debility and inaétivity of the concuffed nervous 
fyftem; or they are fymptoms of irritation in~ the 
nervous fyftem; or finally, they are confequences ot 
preternatural irritating caufes in the abdominal vifcera. 
Commonly the fymptoms belonging to each of thefe 
four different heads are combined ; but frequently thofe of 
one clafs are more violent than thofe of the ret, and to 
this circumftance the furgeon muft efpecially attend in 
regulating his method of treatment. 

With refpeét to the cure, much, alfo depends upon mak- 
ing the proper diftin@ion between the fymptomis of concuf- 
fion and thofe of extravafation. In many cafes this may 
ealily be done; for the fymptoms of concuflion come om 
immediately after the violence has been infli¢ted, whilft thofe 
of extravafation generally {upervene within a longer or fhort~ 
er time after. ‘This criterion is however not always to 
be depended upon, nor difcoverable in every cafe; for when 
the patient was alone at the time when the accident hap- 


pened, and is now deprived of his fanfes, the furgeon cannot 
aleertzin. 
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sicertain whether the fymptoms followed the accident im- 
mediately. 

-If the fymptoms abate after the ufe of antiphlogiltic re- 
medies, {uch as blood-letting, evacuations, glyfters, wafhing 
with cold water, &c. they ought to be continued; but in 
the cdntrary cafe, they are to be relinquifhed and an op- 
polite method of treatment adopted. he effe&ts of blood- 
letting-alone fometimes form an important criterion; for in 
calgs of concuflion of the brain it frequently lowers the pulfe 
to a great degree, nay, even aggravates the fymptoms ; 
whiilt in extravafations, even though it be frequently 
repeated, it produces a far lefs decifive effet upon the 
pulfe, and frequently alleviates the fymptoms: 

Amongft the various remedies that have been recom- 
mecded in concuflions of the brain, blood-letting is molt 
generally employed ; but it ought to be moderate. Topical 
detraction of blood from the head has fometimes been found 
ufeful. Purgatives are always very ferviceable, but in general 
it is neceflary to adminifter them in large and repeated dofes. 
Still more beneficial are emetics, and amongit thefe tartar 
emetic and vitviolated zinc commonly prove the moft effi- 
cacious; though, on account of the infenfibility of the pa- 
tient, they muft ufually be adminiftered in very large dofes, 
in order to produce their effc&t. Many recommend alfo fti- 
mulating glytters, and various other ftimulating remedies ; 
fuch as the volatile alkalies, blifters applied to the head, and 
it is affirmed that fome have even adminiftered wine inter- 
nally with the belt effets. Cold fomentations are here 
particularly ufeful, as they are adapted to all cafes, as are 
lkewile all the remedies ufvally employed in fyncope, 
Where there are fymptoms of irritation, fpafms, and con- 
vulfions, antifpafmodics are frequently found to produce 
great benefit ; and in thefe cafes Dover’s powder is particu- 
larly recommended. Before ufing it, the warm bath, and 
when the patient is plethoric, blood-letting is preferibed. 
This remedy muft be continued as long as the fymptoms 
remain, and it muft be repeated when they return. Alfo 
2 mixture of three parts of Vin. Antimonii and one part 
‘Tin&. Theb. given in dofes of ten drops every four hours, 
is found very ufeful. The ufe of laudanum alone 
has fometimes removed the fymptoms of concuffion. 

Notwithftanding that all the above mentioned remedies 
fland recommended by authentic experience, yet as they 
are fo oppofite to each other in their properties, it cannot 
poflibly be advifeable to prefcribe them all together, or any 
fingie one in all cafes; and the furgeon has therefore in 
every fingle cafe to choofe thofe remedies that are particu- 
larly adapied to remove the molt urgent fymptoms of the 
difeafe. ‘Thus, when the fymptoms of preternatural reple- 
tion of the veflels of the brain are urgent, he mutt employ 
blood-letting, cold fomentations, evacuations, and glytters; 
to the latter of which it has been particularly recommended 
to add powder of fquills: when the urgent fymptoms are 
thofe of debility bordering on fyncope, he may ufe volatile 
alkali, wine, epifpaftics, cold fomentations, emetics, and 
other tonic remedies; when the {pafmodic fymptoms are the 
moft prominent,'Dover’s powder, Tin&. Antimon.and lauda- 
num; when the fymptoms of bilious effufions prevail, eme- 
tics and purgatives. 

As there is always reafon at firft to fufpe& an accumula- 
tion of bleod, and to apprehend inflammation, it will almoft 
always be advifeable firft to draw blocd, unlefs it fhould be 
contraindicated by any-peculiar fymptoms. Stimulants and 
tonics will produce more benefit after. the fymptoms have 
‘continued for fome time, than if adminiftered at the be- 
ginning. If after the firlt or fecond blood-letting, thy 
pulle finks whillt the other fymptoms remain the fame, or 


are even aggravated, it ought not to be perfifted in, buta 
contrary mode of practice is to be attempted. We may 
expect advantage from blood-letting, purgatives, aud eme- 
tics, when the pulfe is full, hard, and quick; from anti- 
fpafmodics; when it is {mall and hard; and from flimulant 
and tonic remedies, when it is {mall and foft. Neutral falts, 
gentle purgatives, and blood-letting, may be employed when 
the patient is ftrong, vigorous, plethoric, and florid; fti- 
mulant antifpafmodics, when he is weakly, very irritable, 
pale, and cold. 

Finally, we muft alfo attend to the ftate in which the pa- 
tient has been before the injury: fhould he have received it 
whilf in a itate of intoxication, cooling evacuants, and 
blood letting are neceflary; if he has received it whit his 
ftomach was full, or whilit 1n a paroxy{m of anger, emetics 
and purgatives are indicated; if whilft under the influence of 
great fear or apprehenfion, tonic and antifpaimodic remedies 
will be proper. Moreover, the head of the patient muft be 
carefully guarded againft all motion and concuilion during 
the courfe of the cure. 

Siould the patient recover under the ufe of the above- 
mentioned remedies, he mutt ftill for fome time after cares 
fully avoid all commotion of the head, and whatever tends 
to accelerate the circulation, as anger, wine, violent bodily 
exercife; it 1s alfo proper to continue {till for fome time, to 
wath or bathe the head in cold water; and fometimes to 
take tonic remedies, fuch as Peruvian bark, acid of vitriol, 
&c. When the patient, though in other refpeéts recovered, 
ftill continues to labour under debility or paralyfis of parti- 
cular parts, thefe complaints may fometimes be removed by 
the continued ufe of internal and external tonics and ftimu- 
lants, efpecially volatile alkali, emetics, blifters, electricity, 
&c. But when the fymptoms ixcreafe in {pite of the moft 
careful treatment, the furgeon is authorized, efpecially when 
the diagnofis is doubcful, to f{uppofe an extravafation, and 
to trepan the part that has been injured. And fuppofing 
even that the furgeon has drawn a falfe conclufion, the opes 
ration of the trepan, if fkkilfully performed, will do no harm, 
nay, may even in fome inftances be produétive of benefit, 
in confequence of the difcharge of blood which it occas 
fions. 

On this important fubje€&t Mr. Abernethy’s obfervations 
deferve particular attention. He is of opinion that the efs 
fe€ts of concuffion have not been juitly dzicribed by authors, 
nor the fymptoms related by them thofe which ufually oc- 
cur. In his Surgical Effays, he, therefore, fele@s two 
cafes out of many others, in order to fhew what really are 
the common confequences of this injery named concuffion. . 

«The whole train of fymptoms following a concuflion of 
the brain,”? fays he, ‘* may, I think, be properly divided 
into three ftlages. The firlt is, that ftate of infenfibility and 
derangement of the bodily powers which immediately fuc- 
ceed the accident. While it lafts, the patient fcarcely feels 
any injury that may be infliéted on him. His breathing is 
difficult, but, in general, without flertor; his pulfe inters 
mitting, and his extremities cold. But fuch a ilate cannot 
lak long; it goes off graduaily, and is fucceeded by an- 
other, which I confider as the fecond itage of concuffion, 
In this, the pulfe and refpiration become better, and though 
not regularly performed, are fufficient. to maintain life, and 
to diffufe warmth over the extreme parts of the body. The 
feeling of the patient 1s now fo far reftored that he is fen- 
fible if his fin be pinched; but he lies ftupid, and inat- 
tentive to flicht external‘impreffions. As the effeéts of con- 
cuffion diminifh, he becomes capable of replying to quef- 
tions put to him in a loud tone of voice, efpecially when 
they refer to his chief fuffering at the time, as pain in the 
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head, &c. otherwife, he anfwers incoherently, and as if his 
attention was occupied by {emething elfe. As long as the 
ftupor remains, the inflammation of the brain feems to be 
moderate; but as the former abates, the latter feidom fails 
to increafe; and this corflitutes the third ftage, which is the 
mott important of the feries of effeéts proceeding from con- 
‘cuffion. 5 

** Thefe feveral flages vary confiderably in their degree 
and duration; but more or lefs of each will be found to take 
place in every inftance where the brain has been violently 
fhaken. Whether they bear any certain proportion to each 
other or not, I do not know. Indeed this will depend upon 
fuch a variety of circumftances in the conftitution, the in- 
jury, and the after treatment, that it muft be difficult to 
determine. 

« With regard to the treatment of concuffion, it would 
appear, that in the firft ftaze very little can be done; and 
perhaps, what little is done, had better be omitted, as the 
brain and nerves are probably infenfible to any ftimulants 
‘that can be employed. From a loofe, and, I think, falla- 
‘cious analogy between the infenfibility in fainting, and that 
which occurs in concuffion, the more powerful ftimulants, 
fuch as wine, brandy, and volatile alkali, are commonly 

“had recourfe to, as foon as the patient can be got to fwal- 
low. The fame reafoning which led to the employment of 
thefe remedies in the firft ftage, in order to recal fenfibilty, 
has given a kind of fanGtion to their repetition in the fecond, 
with a view to continue and increafe it. 

«* But here the praétice becomes more pernicious, and lefs 
‘defenfible, The circumftance of the brain having fo far re- 
covered its powers, as to carry on the animal functions in a 
degree fufficient to maintain life, is furely a {trong argument 
that it will continue to do fo, without the aid of means which 
probably tend to exhault parts already weakened by the vio- 
Jent ation they induce. 

“And it feems probable that thefe ftimulating liquors 
will aggravate that inflammation which mutt fooner or later 
enfue. The accefs of it, in the cafes which I have related, is 
fufficiently evident ; and its cure is to be effeCed by the com- 
mon methods. The great benefit of evacuations was, in 
thofe cafes, very evident.” 

After fome further remarks in oppofition to the cordial 
plan of treatment, and the relation of a fatal cafe of fimple 
concuffion, in which that fyttem wou'd have been manifcitly 
hurtful, Mr. Abernethy adverts to the very defirable object 
of pointing out the marks by which we may diftinguifh be- 
tween compreffion and contuffion of the brain; for thefe, he 
apprehends, may in general be diltinguifhed. 

“As far as my obfervation goes,” fays he, “ the infenfi- 
bility is much lefs in concuffion, efpecially after a fhort time 
has elapfed. Patients in this cafe, though they feem reluc- 
tant to-anfwer queflions, yet complain much if their heads 
are moved; and in thofe inftances where it was judged ne- 
ceflary to infpeét the bone, I have generally found they 
made great complaint during the operation. The pupils 
alfo are ufually more contra&ted than in compreffion of the 
brain, the mufcles of the limbs retain their natural ftate of 
tone, and refpiration is performed with little or no ftertor, 
though the pulfe generally intermits in a very confiderable 
‘degree. In the flighter cafes of concuffion, the ficknefs of 
the patient is often very great. 

« But, in cafes of compreffion of the brain, circumftances 
‘very much the reverfe of thofe juft related take place; the 
fenfibility is much diminifhed in proportion to the degree of 
the injury; from this cavfe alfo the pupils are dilated, and 
the limbs relaxed; the refpiration is attended with ftertor ; 
and the pulfe is fubje& to much lefS intermiffion.” 
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COND, Con, or Conn, in Sea Language, fignifies to 
guide or condué a fhip in her right courfe. 

He that conds her, ftands aloft with a compafs before 
him, and gives the word of direGtion to the man at the 
helm how he is to fteer. See Sreeaine. 

If the fhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, be- 
twixt the fheets, the word is either /larbcard, or port the 
helm; according as the conder would have the helm put to 
the right or left fide of the fhip, upon which the fhip always 
goes the contrary way. 

If he fays, helm a mid frip, he would have the fhip to go 
right before the wind, or direGly between her two fheets. 

If the fhip fail by wind, or on a quarter wind, the word 
is, aloof, keep your luff, fall not off, veer no more, keep her toy 
touch the wind, have a care of the lee-latch: alt which expref- 
fions are of the fame import, and imply that the fteerfman 
fhould keep the fhip near the wind. 

On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, cr 
more before the wind, the word is, ca/2 the helm, no near, 
bear up. 

If he cries fleady, it means, keep her from going in and 
out, or making yaws (as they call it), howfoever the fails, 
whether large or before a wind; and when he would have 
her gojuft as fhe does, he cries keep her thus, thus. &c 

CONDA, or Kowp, fignifies fortrefs, and often eccurs 
as a termination of words in the fouth part of India, in this 
fenfe, as co/ta and cofé, which have the fame iignification, do 
in the north, : 

CONDABORA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain, placed by Ptolemy in Celtiberia. 

CONDALITA, jin Botany, Cavanilles, Icon. tab. 525. 
Clafs and order, pentandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. rhamnt. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. one-leafed, with five lanceolate divifions, 
permanent. Cor. none. Stam. five. Pi/?. Germ fuperior, 
egg-fhaped, furrounded by the glandular difk of the calyx ; 
ftyle one; ftigma emarginate. Peric. Drupe egg-fhaped; 
nut one-celled. 

Sp. C. parvifolia. A-fhrub. Branches numerous, {pin- 
ous. Leaves {mall, egg-fhaped,. acute, cluftered in the 
axils of the fpines. Jowers yellowifh, very {mall, axillary. 
Ruiz and Pavon, in their Flora Peruvienfis, have given the 
fame name to another genus, conliiting of fome herbaceous 
plants difcovered by them in Peru. Clafs and order, fetran- 
dria monogynia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. one-leafed, four-toothed, permanent. Cor. 
monopetalous, funnel-fhaped; tube inflated; border with 
four lanceolate divifions. Svam. four, very fhort. Pi/. 
Germ inferior; ftyle bifid. | Peric. Berry egg-fhaped, 
crowned by the calyx, hollow, fpongy, two-celled. Seeds 
feveral, attached to a pedicelled receptacle, adnate to the 
interior of the partition. 

CONDALUS, in Antiquity, a kind of ring ufually worn 
by flaves, 

CONDAMINE, Cuarves-Marre pe 1a, in Biogra- 
phy, a celebrated traveller, was born at Paris in the year 
1701. Inearly life he dittinguifhed himfelf as a military 
man ; but quitting the profeflion of arms for the purpofe of 
indulging a laudable curiofity, and a thirft for natural fci- 
ence, he diligently furveyed all the countries bordering on 
the coalts of the Mediterranean, and travelled into various 
partsof Leffler Afia, Egypt, and Turkey. He was elected 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, and propofed a voy- 
age to the equator, in order to meafure a degree of the me- 
ridian. In 1736 he went, with other mathematicians, to 
Peru for this purpole, and exhibited the greatett affiduity and 
fkill in accomplifhing the work. On his return he.defcend- 
edthe celebrated river of the Amazons; in this enterprize 
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he fuffered many hardfhips, which were, however, more than 
requited by the inftruction, which regions fo remote, and {fo 
fruitful of the wonders of nature, afforded him. Here he 
compared the number of vibrations made by the fame pen- 
dulum, which he had ufed at Paris, at Quito, and other 
places, and he found that for 100,0co vibrations at Paris, 
98.770 were made by the fame pendulum at the fide of the 
Amazons, 98740 at Quito, and 98720 on Pinchincha. He 
publifhed in the year 1745 an account of his travels, under 
the title of « Relation Abrégée d’un Voyage fait dans l’In- 
terieur de l’Amerique Meridionale ;? and in 1751, a 
«* Journal du Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi a? Equateur, 
avec un Supplement, en deux Parties.’? Coridamine, after 
a fhort refidence athome, went to Italy, where he was ho- 
noured with the particular notice of the pope, who granted 
him a difpenfation to marry hisownniece. In 1762 he pub- 
lifhed fome remarks on what he had feen in his tour through 
Ktaly. He then vifited England, and, among other inter- 
efting objc€&s, he became warmly attached to the new prac- 
tice of inoculation for the {mail-pox. On his return he 
publifhed in two volumes ‘¢ Memoires et Lettres fur I’ Ino- 
culation.’ About this pericd he was eleéted member of 
the French Academy of Belles Lettres; he likewife received 
the fame hosour from feveral foreign learned focicties, as 
thofe of London, Peterfburgh, Berlin, and Bologna. He 
died in February 1774, 1n confequence of an operation for 
the hernia. ‘* The acquifitions of M. de la Condamine,” 
fays one of his biographers, ‘* were more extenfive than pro- 
found; and he poffeffed rather an ardour for making re- 
fearches on a variety of fubjeéts, than patience completely 
to invefligate any.” Nouv. Di&. Hift. Gen. Biog. Sce 
alfo the article Boucurr. 

CONDANORE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the country of Golconda; 15 cofles E. of Adoni. N. 
lat. 15° 40’. E. long. 78°. 

CONDAPILLY, atown of Hindooftan, and capital of 
a circar of the fame name, near the bay of Bengal; 142 
miles S.E. of Hydrabad. N. lat. 16° go’. E. long. 80° 
40’. 

ConDAPILLy, a circar of Hindooftan, bounded on the 
N.E. by the circar of Ellore, on the S.E. by the bay of 
Benzal, on the 5.W. by the river Kiftnah, which divides it 
from Guntoor, and on the N.W. by the country of Gol- 
conda ; about 60 miles long and 25 broad. 

CONDATCHY, a bay of Ceylon in the Eaft Indies, 
lying on the welt fide of the ifland, fix miles feuthward from 
Arippo, and about 12 miles from Manaar. N. lat. 6° 45’. 
E. long. 80°. In this bay all the boats are colle€ted for the 
pearl-hfhery. The bay forms nearly a half-moon; the 
beach which furrounds it is an extenfive fandy wafte, with 
only a few miferable huts feattered along the fhore between 
the bay and the woods which fkirt the beach. Such is the 
appearance which this bay prefents at moft feafons of the 
year; but during the fifhery the fcene is entirely reverfed. 
At that time the bay is crowded with fmall veflels, and the 
beach prefents an aftonifhing multitude of people from every 
quarter of India. ‘The principal bank for the fifhery is op- 
pofite to Condatchy, and lies out at fea about 20 miles. 
See Pearu-Lfifhery. 

CONDATE, in Ancient Geography, an appellation, pro- 
bably of Celtic original, bearing relation to the idea of 
Confiuent, and giving name to feveral towns, fuch as follow. 

Conparte, or Repones, Rennes, a town of Armorica, 
the capital of the Redones, according to Ptolemy.—Alfo, 
AMontreau, a town of Gaul, between Melodunum and 
Agedinium, which afterwards bore the name of Monaite- 
riolum.—Alfo, Combe, a place of Gaul between Noviomagus 
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and Durocafles—Alfo, Cone, a town of Gaul, between 
Nevirnum and Brivodurum.—Alfo, Coignac, a town of Gaul, 
between Medio'anum Santonum and Vefurna, according to 
the tab'e of Peutinger.—Allfo, a place of the ifle of Albion, 
between Manucium or Mancheiter and Deva or Chefter in, 
Antonine’s Itinerary: generally placed at Congleton; but 
Mr. Horfley hath made it very probable that it was fome- 
where near Northwich. 

CONDAT-en-Ferrieres, in Geography, a town _of 
France, in the department of the Tarn; 10 miles N. of 
Murat. 

CONDATOMAGUS, in Ancient Geography, a place 
of Gaul, marked in the Peutingerian table between Sego- 
dunum and Luteva. 

CONDAVIR, in Geography, a fortified place of Hin- 
dooftan, and a principal poit in the circar of Guntoor; 
ftrongly fituated on a mountain, eight coffes to the weft of 
Guntoor, and ten from the bank of the Kiftnah. Not far 
from Condavir is Colore, a diamond mine on the fouthera 
bank of the Kiftnah. Condavir is diftant S. E. from Hy- 
drabad 131 mies; from Madras 276 miles ; from Nagpour, 
S. 385 miles; and N.E. from Seringapatam 414 miles. 

CONDE, Lewis I. De Bourbon, in Biography, was the 
fon of Charles of Bourbon, duke of Vendome, and born 
in 1530. He diltinguifhed him{clf when very young at the 
battle of St. Quintin, and behaved with great gallantry till 
the death of Henry II., when be became a leader of the 
Huguenots. He was accufed of having been the principal 
contriver of the confpiracy of Amboile, but, in the pre 
fence of the king, he vindicated his honour with all the in- 
trepidity natural to him, and offered to maintain his inno- 
cence in fingle combat againft his accufer. He was fet at 
liberty, but engaging in another plot, he wascondemned by 
his judges to have his head ftruck off on a {caffold before 
the king’s apartment. To the fudden death of the fove- 
reign he was indebted for his freedom a fecond time; he 
now openly put himfelf at the head of the Huguenots, and 
was admitted, with Admiral Coligny, to fhare their full 
confidence. After many and very important initances of 
fuccefs, he was wounded and taken prifoner in the battle of 
Dreux in 1562. At the battle of Jarnac.1569, he en- 
countered the enemy with his arm in a fearf, and as he 
marched to the attack, the horle of his brother-in-law 
reared and broke his leg; fuperior however to this painful 
accident, he thus addreffed his followers: ** Nobility of 
France, know, that the prince of Condé, with an arm ina 
{carf, and broken leg, fears not to give battle, fince you 
attend him.”? The villaze of Jarnac has been rendered me- 
morable by the courage and conftancy with which the 
Huguenots difputed the day; but their leader Condé, ex 
haulted with fatigue, was furrounded and taken prifoner. 
Thofe to whom he had yielded his fword, had placed him at 
the foot of a tree, when Montefquieu, captain of the duke 
of Anjou’s guards, fhot him dead, in cold blood, in re- 
venge of a private quarrel. This favage, and truly infa- 
mous deed has affixed an indelible ftain on the charaGter of 
the duke of Anjou who was fuppofed to have authorifed it. 
The body of Condé, thrown upon an afs, was carried to the 
caftle of Jarnac, and after being expofed to the view of the 
victorious army, was delivered to the duke of Longueville, 
his brother-in-law, who caufed it to be interred with thofe 
of his anceftors at Vendome. In his perfon, the prince of 
Condé was ungraceful and diminutive, yet his wit: and viva- 
city rendered him a great favourite with the ladies. His 
amours gave occafion to the conclufion that he engaged in 
the caufe of the Huguenots more as a party-man, than asa 
religionift. This trait in his character was a foil to quali-_ 
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ties the moft fplendid, and to virtues the moft heroic. Of 
high and determined courage, he was formed to fhine in 
camps as well as courts, and though his income was narrow, 
he difplayed a magnificence of temper worthy his birth and 
ftation. Nouv. Hilt. Di&. Hilt. de France. 

Conve, Lewrs II. .de Bourbon, was born at Paris, Sept. 
4%, 1627. He was ftyled Deke d’Enguien, and is known 
in hiftory, under the appellation of the great Condé. He 
fucceeded to the rank of prince by his father’s death in 
¥646. In his infancy he was of an extremely delicate con- 
ftitution, and was fent into the country for the fake of pure 
air. At a prop:r age the prince took upon himfelf the 
tafe of governor, and feleSed, as his affittant, in this irn- 
portant befinefs, M. de la Bouflisres, a private gentleman, 
upen whom he cou!d depend for the moft exact attention to 
the orders piven him. ‘Two jefuits were ikewile effizned to 
him as preceptors, who, with fome-officers of hizh rank and 
eminent probity and difcretion, formed the houtho!ld of 
the young prince. With thefe attendants he went to 
Bourges, where he frequented the college of jefuits, and 
became ditinguifhed in every branch of learning. His 
inclination was evidently turned towaids the military art, 
and at the age of eighteen he made a campaign under Mar- 
fhal de la Meilleraye, that laid the foundation of that re- 
nown by which he was afterwards diftinzuifhed as the great- 
eft general of his age. In the year 1643, he was entrufted 
with the command of the army oppoled to the Spaniards 
who had invaded France; by a fignal vigtory which he at 
that time gained, he was looked upon as the guardian ge= 
nius of his country. So much coolnefs did he difplay on 
this occafion, that on the night preceding the battle, after 
he had made all the proper difpofitions, he flept fo foundly 
that it was neceflary to awaken him when it was time to 
begin the attack. He next formed the project of befieging 
Thionville, and propofed the fcheme to the council of re- 
gency, who unwillingly confented to iz. The duke, con- 
trary to expedtation, carried it into execution with fo much 
fill that the town foon furrendered. After this he was en- 
gaged in many combats in Germany, in one of which he 
threw his general’s ftaff into the enemies trenches, and led 
ona regiment, fword in hand, to recover it. The vitories 
of the duke d’Enguien, and his great and growing reputa- 
tion rendered him an objeét of jealoufy to Cardinal Maza- 
rin, who did every thing in Lis power to thwart his ambitious 
projects. The treachery of the cardinal, and the artifices 
of the leaders of the country party, excited cabals and 
troubles, but the duke d’Enguien, who, by the death of 
his father, had fucceeded to the title of the prince of Condé, 
was carefled by both parties. He at length took part with 
the court, though he felt it was an ungrateful tafk, and he 
proteQed the minilter without feeling for him the leait 
efteem. 

The royal family left Paris privately, and went to St. 
Germains, upon which the parliament fent deputies to learn 
from the queen the caufes of her departure; but Mazarin 
deimiffed them contemptuonfly and without an anfwer. Ex- 
afperated at this, the people made a common caufe, and re- 
folved to defend themfelves again{t the power of the court. 
With about 8000 men, the prince of Condé formed a de- 
fign of reducing above 590,000 intrenched behind walls. 
He had neither money nor magazines; neverthelefs he tri- 
umphed over Paris, and this fuccefs added not a little to the 
glory he had already attained. During the fiege he con- 
ftantly defeated the troops of the malecontents ; he prevailed 
on the army that marched to their affiltance under ‘Turenne, 
to abandon their general ; he ftopped the progrefs of the 
duke de Longueville, who had caufed an infurrection in 
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Normandy, ‘and got the flart of the Spanirrds who were 
advancing to give him battle. Peace was at length con- 
cluded, but Condé alone acquired glory by this war, and 
after the treaty was figned, the prince traverfed the ftreets 
in his coach alone. All perfons of any rank paid their 
compliments to him, and he received a vate of thanks from 
the parliament. The people, however, were uneafy at the 
king’s abfence, and Condé at length brought the royal 
family to Paris amidft the acclamations of the public: for 
this he was not recompenfed in the manrer which he had an- 
ticipated ; he accordiagly united with the malecontents, was 
arrefted in 1650, and detained a year in prifon. Soon after 
his liberation, he broke out into open revolt, and a civil war 
followed which was attended with various fuccefs. Concé 
exlubited great prowefs, and fultained his military reputa- 
tation through the whole of this unhappy warfare, though 
he was engaged in the fervice of the Spaniards, the invete- 
rate foes of his country, whom he had former'y obtained fo 
much glory in refitting. At the peace of the Pyrenees in 
1659, the re-ellablifhment of the prince of Condé was 
made a condition. In 1668, he contributed very materi- 
ally to the conqueft of Franche-Comté. He took part in 
the invafion of Holland in the year 1672, and received a 
wound at the famous paflage of the Rhine. He fought the 
bloody battle of Senef againit the prince of Orenge, in 
which he had three horfes killed under him, and was anxi- 
ous to lead toa fourth attack, but as an officer obferved, 
* No one but the prince of Condé was defircus of fighting 
any longer.’ After the death of his great rival ‘Turenne 
in 1675, Condé was {ent to check the progrefs of the im- 
perial army, in Alface, and difplayed'as much caution in 
this bufinefs,; as he had before exhibited ardour and impe- 
tuohty. By his confummate prudence and judgmert he 
forced the encmy to crofs the Rhine, and then, full of 
glory, he refigned the military profeffior, and retired to 
Chantilly, where he fpent the remainder of his days in cul- 
tivating and patronizing letters and the fine arts, to which 
he had been always attached. During the laft two years of 
his life his faculties had fo much declined, that fearcely a 
trait was left of the great Condé. We died in 1686 at 
Fontainblean, leaving behind him two fons, by his wife, the 
niece of cardinal Richelieu. Nouv. Did. Hitt. Hume. 

Conve’, in Geagraphy, a {mall town of France, in thedepart- 
ment of the Aifne, and chief place of a canton in the diltri& 
of Chateau-Thierry, 9 miles S.E. from Chateau-Thierry. 
The place contains 568 and the canton 9613 inhabitants. 
The territory includes 235 kiliometres and 27 communes. — 
Alfo, a fortified town ot France, in the department of the 
North, onthe confluence of the Haine and Scheldt, 9 miles 
N.E. frem Valenciennes, known at prefent by the name of 
Nord Libre, which it took under the republican govern- 
ment of France. After a blockade of nearly four months, 
it furrendered to the Auftrians on the rith of July 1793, 
but was foon evacuated. It is the chief place of a canton 
in the diltri@ of Dovay, and contains 5978 twhabitants. The 
territorial extent comprehends $74 kiliometres, with to 
communes, and 13,621 inhabitantc. Before the revolution 
of 1789, Condé was a principality from which the princes 
of Condé derived their title. There are in France feveral 
other {mall towns of the name of Condé, which fignifies 
confluence, from tke Latin condare, circumdare, and meang 
a place built on the fpot where two rivers meet. See Con- 
DATE. 

Conve! fur Neireau, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, on the river Nireav, or Noireen, chief 
place of a canton in the diftri& of Vire, 24 miles S. from 
Caen, and 150 W. from Paris. The place contains 3030, 
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and the canton 10,681 inhabitants. The territory includes 
1224 kiliometres, and r2 communes. The inhabitants carry 
on a conliderable trade in cloth, leather, and cutlery. 

Conpe! fur Iton, or Conve’ l Evegue, a town of France, 
in the department of the Eure; 12 miles S.W. of Evreux. 

CONDEAU, a town of France, in the department of the 
Orne, and dittri& of Bellefme; ro miles E. of Bellefme. 

CONDECEDO, acape or promontoryof North America, 
in the province of Yucatan; roo miles W.of Merida. N. 
lat. 20° 50’, W. long. 91° ite 

CONDEMNATION, the a@ of pafling, or pro- 
houncing, SENTENCE, or giving judgment againit a man; 
whereby he is fubjected to fome penalty or PUNISHMENT; 
ether in r-f{peét of fortune, reputation, or life. 

ConpemNaTion éo the galleys. See GALLeys. 

ConpemnaTion of prizes taken from the enemy. See 
Prize. 

CONDENSATION (from condenfite, and condenfate 
from the Latin conden/fatus), denotes the contraction of a 
given quantity of matter into a fmaller fpace, and in this 
fenfe only the word condenfation ought to be ufed; how- 
ever, In common language, the infpiffation, the thickening, 
er hardening of certain compound {ubltances, in confequence 
of the efcape of fome of their component ingredients, is fre- 
quently exprefled by the fame term; thus the juices of fruit, 
of plants, of meats, &c. are often faid to be condenfated 
over the fire. Comprefiion and condenfation (though fome- 
times ufed the one for the other) differ in this; viz. that 
the former denotes a diminution of bulk, occafioned by the 
application of external force; whereas the latter exprefles 
the fame effe&t, when produced without that external ap- 
plication, as is the cafe with moft bodies in cooling. But 
the word condenfation has been more commonly ufed for 
denoting the converfion of vapour into water, or of vapours 
in general into liquids, 

The particulars which might be noticed with refpect to 
condenfation are, the quantity and rate of contra@ion in 
different bodies, the caufes which produce it, and the limits 
of that contraGion. Thefe particulars, however, will, with 
more propriety, be ftated under the articles Expansion, 
THERMOMETER, and Pyrometer, which fee. 

Notwithftanding the above-mentioned definition, it is to 
be remarked, that in every cafe of condenfation, or of the 
contraction of a body into a narrower fpace, the effe& is 
produced by the efcape of fomething; and in bodies, which 
feem to be the fimpleft in nature, the contraStion which 
they undergo in cooling, is occafioned by the efcape of the 
caloric, which the prefent ftate of philufophical knowledge 
reckons among{t the elementary fubftances. But the re- 
verfe of this propofition is not always true; wiz. bodies are 
not always contracted in their dimenfions when the caloric 
efcapes from them; and {uch has been found to be the cafe 
with water, with iron, and with fome other fubftances, in 
certain temperatures. This will be rendered more evident in 
the fequel. 

Mott bodies are fufceptibie of three fucceflive ftates of 
exiitence; namely, the folid, the liquid, and the elaftic or 
vaporous; and all thefe are effe€ted by the introduction of 
different dofes of caloric. During every one of thofe ftates, 
a different degree of condenfation is produced by the inter- 
mediate gradations of temperature; viz. fuch as are not 
quite fufficient to induce a different ftate of exiftence in the 
body concerned. Thus, a quantity of the vapour of water, 
which, at the temperature of 242° (Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter), and under the mean gravity of the atmofphere, oc- 
cupies the fpace of 3600 cubic inches; if it be gradually 
cooled until che temperature becomes equal to about 212°, 
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its bulk will be contra&ted fo as to occupy the half of the - 
{pace it did before, wiz. about 1800 cubic inches. If the 
temperature be lowered below 212°, the vapour wiil be con- 
dented into liquid water, which will occupy the {pace of not 
more than a fingle cubic inch. If the cooling be continued, 
the water will be contrated in its bulk, but not very regu. 
larly (that is, the decrements of bulk will not be exadily: 
proportional to the decrements of heat); until the tempe- 
rature defcends to about 42°. Below that degree, the water, 
inftead cf contracting its bulk, is expanded by further cool- 
ing; viz. by a further abitraétion of caloric. This is a very 
remarkable property of water, upon which fome interefting 
phenomena of nature are depending. The water, though 
expanding below the temperature of 42°, fill continues fluid 
as far as about the temperatureof 32°; but belowthislalt men- 
tioned point, by farther cooling it becomes a folid; namely,. 
ice; and in this {tate water occupies a greater {pace than it 
did ina liquid ftate. (See ConceLation.) Similar trregu- 
larities have been obferved in the condenfations of feveral 
other bodies, bath folid and fluid; and it is to be wifhhed 
that experiments capable of determining the laws of con- 
denfation were inftituted with all thofe bodics which are at 
all fufceptible of the trial. 

The caufes of condenfation are by no means thoroughly 
underftood. It may feem, at firft fight, fufficient to fay, 
that fince caloric is an elementary fub{tance, which is com- 
bined in various proportions with every other known body, 
the feparation of part of that element from the other bodies, 
naturally enables the particles of the latter to come clofer to 
one another in virtue of their mutual attraction. But that 
this cannot be the fole canfe of the condenfation in its 
whole extent, is eafily pointed out by the following queries, 
ift. How are the particles of bodies difpofed, that they may 
be capable of approaching, or of receding from each other? 
2dly, Why the degrees, or quantities, of condenfation are 
not always proportional to the degrees of caloric that are 
abftratted from bodies? And, gdly, Why clouds, fogs, 
mifts, &c. (which confift of the vapour of water fufpended 
in the atmofphere) are not always condenfed into liquid 
water below the temperature of 212°; which is actually the 
cafe in the atmofphere? 

It has for a long time been an opinion prevalent amongit 
philofophers, that the particles of bodies do not actually 
touch one another; for otherwife it feemed impoffible to 
comprehend how a body could be expanded and condenfed. 
But the leaft confideration will eafily fuggeft a variety of 
difpofitions of the particies, which, whilft they a@tually touch 
one another, will readily admit of the dilatation and con- 
denfation of the aggregate. Conceive, for inftance (as pro= 
fellor Prevoft ot Geneva juftly obfervcs), the particles to be - 
elongated, and united at their extremities like the legs of a 
pair of compaffes, and they may turn, with regard to this 
point of union, asa centre, and produce cendenfations and 
dilatations of the whole apparent mafs of the body. A 
{fponge likewife will dilate in water without interrupting the 
continuity of its parts. One may alfo conceive the particles 
of bodies arranged in the form of rings; that is, many of 
them to be in abfolute contaét, one with the next, and this 
with the following, &c., fo as to form circular or oval rings. 
With this difpofition of particles, the duatation and conden- 
fation of the aggregate is nothing more than an alteration 
of the form of thofe rings ; viz. they become more like cir- 
cles when the body is expanded, and more oblong when the 
body is condenfed; it having been demonftrated by mathe- 
maticians, that the circle comprehends an ampler fpace than 
any other figure of the fame periphery. Though the general 
dilpofition of the particles of a body is not known, yet a va- 
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ricty of phenomena clearly indicate that they are not con- 
fufedly placed; but that fome arrangement, probably a pe- 
culiar one, for the particles of each different body, actually 
takes place; and to this peculiar arrangement fome of the 
effets of dilatatioa and condenfation, at lealt the irregulari- 
ties of thofe alterations, mult undoubtedly be attributed. 
Thus the particles of water cryltallize in freezing ; that is, 
they difpofe themfelves with a peculiar regularity, fomewhat 
refembling the filaments of a feather. Thefe filaments of 
water form angles of about 60 degrees with a larger filament, 
which is, as it were, the ftemof the feather; and to this 
cry(tallization the enlargement of the bulk of water in freez- 
ing is with propriety attributed. Such is the force with 
which the particles of water endeavour to arrange themfelves 
in that particular order, and of courfe to enlarge the bulk of 
the aggregate, that feveral aftonifhing effeGts are produced 
by their united efforts. Pieces of timber, ftones, and other 
bodies, are burft by the freezing of inclofed water. Even 
iron mortar-fhells, {uch as are ufed in war, filled with water, 
and accurately ftopped, have been burft by the freezing, and 
the confequent en.argement of the inclofed water. 

Since the enlargement of the bulk of water commences 
at about the temperature of 42°, which is ro degrees above 
the point of melting ice, commonly called the freezing point, 
which is 32°, it is evident that the particles of water begin to 
arrange themfelves in a particular order long before the 
freezing takes place. And, by following the analogy, it 
may be {uppofed, that in every ftate of exiftence the par- 
ticles of bodies have, more or lefs, a tendency to arrange 
themfelves in a certain order; to which tendency the irre- 
gularities in the condenfatiops of bodies are probably to be 
attributed, 

The above-mentioned particulars, refpeCting the condenfa- 
tion of water, muft in great meafure be underitood to belong 
to a great variety of bodies; for all thofe which have been 
fubjeéted to decifive experiments have been found to contract 
or to enlarge their bulk with irregularity, in fome part at 
leaft, if not throughout, the whole feale of heat. 

The condenfation of vapour in the atmofphere, which is 
not always accompanied with a proportionate degree of tem- 
perature, forms anotlier difficulty, which the prefent ftate of 
philofophical knowledge is not entirely capable of explain- 
ing. We fhall, however, briefly ftate certain faéts and cer- 
tain confiderations, which ought to be kept in view by thofe 
who are willing to inveftigate this intricate and interefting 
fubje&. The converfion of water into vapour is attended 
with an increafe of its capacity for containing heat, or ca- 
loric, and likewife with an increafe of its capacity for contain- 
ing eleétric fluid ; fo that if a quantity of water, held in an 
open and infulated veffel, be fuffered to evaporate, the va- 
pour will deprive the veffel of part of its heat, and of part of 
its ele&tric fluid: confequently, the veflel will be cooled and 
electrified negatively. Now that which philofophers with to 
afcertain is, whether the influx of the caloric and of the 
eleCtric fluid produces the evaporation, or the converfion of 
the water into vapour draws the caloric and the eleétric 
fluid from the contiguous bodies. In the firft cafe, we fee 
no reafon why the caloric and the eleétric fluid fhould fpon- 
taneoufly quit the contiguous bodies, and run to the water in 
order to force it to evaporate, becaufe both the water and 
the contiguous bodies are in an equilibrium; that is, in the 
fame {tate with refpect to temperature as well as of ele&ri- 
city. In the fecond cafe, if the influx of heat and of elec- 
tricity does not force the water to evaporate, what other 
caufe can produce that effeét ? 

The fame reafoning which has been applied to the con- 
verfion of water into vapour, may, mutatis mutandis, be 
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adapted to the contrary effect; viz. to the condenfation of 
vapour into water, it being equally difficult to comprehend 
how the vapour can remain in the elaftic ftate, that is, with= 
out being converted into water, at a temperature much lower 
than 212°, which in the atmofphere is generally the cafe. 
There is one confideration, however, which may throw fome 
light upon this remarkable phenomenon; wiz. that in order 
to depolit the caloric and the cleétric fluid, which mutt ne- 
ceflarily take placein the condenfation of vapour, there muft 
be a body or bodies ready to receive both. But in the at- 
mofphere, the only body which can receive them is the air, 
and it is well known, that air is a bad conduétor of heat as 
well as of eleStricity. The laft remark which we have to 
fubjoin is, that it has been obferved with feveral fubftances, 
and efpecially with water, that though placed in a colder 
temperature, thev do not part with their caloric fo eafily as 
it might be expected, and this is particularly the cafe when 
they are to undergo a change in their ftate of exiltence; thus 
water will fometimes continue fluid when its temperature is 
4 or 5 or even more degrees below 32°; though when once 
formed into ice, this will not melt at a temperature lower 
than 32°, and yet it wiil evaporate if expofed to the air 
whilft its temperature is many degrees below 32°, 

CONDENSER, from conden/e, is an inftrument capable 
of colleéting, or of drawing into a fmaller {pace any feat- 
tered matter, or quality, or effect. In philofophy and in 
mechanics, three different inftruments have obtained the 
name of condenfers; viz. the condenfer of air, the condenfer 
of eledricity, and the condenfer of forces. 

The condenfer of wir, in pneumatics, is a fyringe, by means 
of which a confiderable quantity of air may be forced into.a 
veflel fitted for the purpoie. Fig. 1 and 2, Plate XIV. Pneu- 
matics, reprefent two conftruGtions of this fort of condenfer, 
which differ but little from each other. They are generally 
made of brafs or of iron. AB, fig 1, reprefents a cylin- 
drical tube, at moft, two inches in diameter, and from 8 ta 
12 inches in length, or even longer. Its flat bottom B ig 
perforated with a hole, on the outfide of which, a valve, 
(confilting of a piece of oil filk, or rather of leather, ftretch- 
ed over a {mall flat piece of brafs), is adapted, fo that if any 
air be forced from the infide of the cylinder A B, that fluid 
will eafily lift up the valve, and make its exit through the 
holeat B. But fhould any fuétion take place within the cy- 
linder A B, the air cannot poffibly enter through the hole 
at B, becaufe the valve on the outfide prevents it by ftop- 
ping that hole. The pifton cd fits the cavity of the cy- 
linder A B pretty tightly, by means of leathers foaked in 
oil; and it may be moved up or down by the handle E 
which is fattened to its rod. This pifton is perforated with 
a hole cd, the lower part of which is furnifhed with a valve 
d, which, when the pilton is drawn upwards, will permit the 
air to enter the lower cavity of the cylinder; but if the pif 
ton be pufhed downwards, the air which is contained in the 
lower cavity of the cylinder, cannot pafs through the hole 
cd, on account of the valve at d; therefore it will come out 
through the hole at B. At the extremity of the cylinder, 
a brafs or iron cap F G is {crewed over the valve, aliowing 
however a little room for its free motion. The end G of 
this cap is perforated quite through, and its outfide is formed 
into a {crew. 

Fig. 2 reprefents a condenfing inftrument fimpler than 
the preceding, and fuch indeed is at prefent mottly ufed. 
Neither the cylinder nor the pilton of this inftrument is fur- 
nifhed with any valve. There is a hole through the {crew 
at the bottom B of the cylinder, and a hole at C through . 
its fide, and at about two or three inches below its upper 
end ; the pilton has no perforation, 

When 
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When the condenfer, jig. 1, is {crewed into the aperture 
of a glafs or metal veffel, and the pilton is moved alternately 
up and down, it will be readily underitood, that the air will 
be forced into the veflel to which the condenfer is adapted ; 
for when the pifton is pulied upwards, that is, towards A, 
the air cannot enter the cylinder through the hole at B, 
but it can eafily pafs through the hole cd; and when the 
pifton is pufhed in, the air which is contained in the cavity 
of the cybnder, cannot go out of it through the hole cd, 
but it can pafs through the hole at B; hence it is forced to 
enter the veffel to which the condenfer is applied. Thus by 
repeating the movements of the pilton, more and more air 
is condenfed into the veffel, until the latrer ts burft by the 
elafticity of the condenfed air, or the fame force pufhes fo 
hard againft the valve at B, that the ftrength of the ope-a- 
tor is no longer able to overcome it. The condenfer, fig. 2, 
is uled exaétly in the fame manner; this, however, mult be 
adapted to fuch veffels as are furnifhed with a valve within 
‘their aperture, which permits the entrance, but not the exit 
of the air. When the pifton of this condenfer is drawn 
towards C, a vacuum is formed in the lower part of the cy- 
linder, until the lower part of the pifton is raifed above the 
hole C; then the air rufhes through that hole, and inftantly 
fills the cavity, &c. 

Thefe infruments are generally ufed for condenfing the 
air into the air-holders of wind-guns, of certain water foun- 
tains, and other machines. By this means, the air has fome- 
times been condenfed to fuch a degree, as to become fix, 
eight, and even more times, denfer than common atmofphe- 
vical air. The veticl, in that cafe, is faid to contain refpect- 
wely fix, or eight, or a greater number of atmofpheres. 

In a variety of philofophical experiments, fubftances are 
frequently placed in a glafs veffel in which air is condenfed, 
in order to obf-rve its eff-Gs upon the erclofed fubltances. 
For this purpofe, one of the above-mentioned condenfers is 
aflixed toa frame and apparatus, as is reprefented in fig. 3.5 
and this apparatus, all together, is calied a condenfing en- 
Sine. 

“CD isa brafs condenf-r, which is worked by applying 
the hand to the handle Z of the pifton, and by moving the 
latter alternately up and down, the air is forced through 
the brafs pipe DNF into the glafs receiver AB. This 
receiver, which muft be very thick and well annealed, is fet 
with its {mooth and flat edge upon the brafs plate of the 
machine, which is fimilar to the plate of an air-pump. A 
thick piece of brafs L M, is applied in a fimilar manner to 
the upper aperture of the glafs receiver, and a flip-wire 
paffes through a collar of leathers in this brafs piece. In 
order to prevent the Jifting up of the brafs piece L M from 
over the glafs veffel, or the latter from the plate on the frame 
of the machine by the force of the condenfed air, two pillars 
of wood with a crofs piece G H, likewife of wood, are an- 
nexed, for the purpofe of keeping down the glafs veffel, and 
the piece of brafs LM. The crofs piece G H is prefled 
upon L M by means of the fcrew-nuts on the pillars I, K. 
There is a gage EF, annexed to this machine, which indi- 
cates the condenfation of the air withia the glafs veflel, and 
tube of communication. It confifts of a ftrong and narrow 
glafs tube, hermetically clofed at E, and conne&ed with the 
brafs tube of communication at F. A fmall quantity of mer- 
cury fills up a fhort part of the cavity about the middle of 
the tube, and the {pace between the mercury and the clofed 
end E of the tube, contains air of the ufual atmofpherical 
denfity. It is by the. contra&tion of this {mall quantity of 
air, that the degree of condenfation in the glafs receiver is 
indicated ; for in proportion as the air is condenfed into the 
¥ecelver, or tube of communication, &c., fo the air between 


the mercury and the elcfed end of the gage becomes contre&- 
ed more and more; and the quantity of that contraction is 
indicated by a f{cale annexed to the glafs tube; for inftance, 
if that air is, by working the machine, compreffed into the 
half of the fpace it occupied at firft, it fhews that the air 
within the receiver is as denfe again as it was before the 
working of the machine. If the air in the gaze is com- 
prefled into a quarter of its original fpace, the air within the 
receiver 1s fhewn to be four times as denfe as it was before 
the working of the machine, and fo forth; the condenfa- 
tions in the glafs receiver being imverfely as the {paces oc- 
cupied by the air in the extremity E of the gage. Thefe 
degrees of condenfation are commonly exprefled by fayiny, 
that the receiver contains tev, or three, or four, or more at- 
mofpheres, when the air within it, is twice, or three times, 
or four times, or more times, denfer than the ufual air of the 
atmofphere, 

There are certain air-pumps, as thofe of Smeaton, of 
Haas and others, the conflruGtion of which renders them 
capable of being ufed for condenfing, as well as for exhauft. 
ing the air. See Arr-pump. In certain forcing water 
pumps, in fire engines, and fome other hydraulic m2- 
chines, there is a veffc], in which the air is condenfed by 
the action of the machine itlelf; the object of which 
is to produce a conftant ftream of water ovt of the engine, 
whilft the pifton of it is moved up end down in the ufual 
way. This veffel is called the air veffel, and often the 
condenfing-vefel, or fimply the condcajer. See Pump, and 
Fire-engine. 

The head of an alembic, wherein the vapours are cons 
denfed into a liquid, has fometimes been called the condenfer 
of the alembic. 

Conpenser of EleGricity. This is an inftrument capable 
of collecting, or of condenfing into a fmall fpace, fuch 
quantities of weak and diflufed electricity, as would others 
wife remain unperceived, or be infufficient to affeat even the 
mott fenfible electrometer. It was originally invented by a 
very diftingvifhed philofopher, Mr. Volta of Como, and is 
by himfelf defcribed in the 72d vol. of the Philofophical 
Tranfations. But, fince its original invention, this inftru- 
ment has undergone feveral improvements and alterations, 
which we fhall now defcribe, together with their peculiar ad- 
vantages and defects. 

The action of electric atmofpheres is the principle which 
fuggefted the conftrudtion of this moft ufeful electrical in- 
ftrnment. Though the nature of thefe atmofpheres will 
be treated of inthe article ELEcTRicITy; it will, neverthelefs, 
be neceflary to give, in this place, fome idea of their ac- 
tion, by means of an eafy experiment, in order to render 
the principle upon which the eleétrical condenfer a&ts, ma- 
nifeft to the reader. Affix an ele€trometer of pith-balls 
to.an infulated metallic plate; that is, a plate of tin or brafs, 
or other metal, having a glafs handle. Communicate fome 
eletricity to it, and obferve the divergency of the ele&ro- 
meter. In this ftate, bring the electrified plate near a 
conduétor which is not infulated, fuch as the wall of aroom 
or another metallic plate, and you will find that the ele€tro- 
meter collapfes in proportion as the eleétrified plate comes 
near to the uninfulated conduGtor. Remove the eletrified 
plate, and the ele€trometer will diverge again, nearly as 
much as it did at firft ; which fhews, that by the vicinity of 
the unin{fulated condu@ting body, which could eafily acquire 
the contrary electricity, the intenfity of the electricity in 
the electrified plate was diminifhed; or, which is the fame 
thing, that the capacity of that plate for containing eleGtri- 
city was increafed. Hence, when an infulated metallic 
plate is fituated near another metallic plate not awa 
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the former will thereby be enabled to abforb a much greater 
quantity of ele&tricity than it otherwife would, from any 
fource whatever ; and if the ele¢trified plate be removed from 
the other, then that abforbed eleétricity will be manifefted 
by the divergency of the electrometer, or even by affording 
a fpark. It naturally follows, that according as the con- 
ductor which is oppofed. to the infulated plate, is nearer to, 
or farther off, fo the capacity of the plate will be increafed 
more or lefs. Such an infulated plate, placed upon an im- 
perfeétly infulating, or an imperfectly conduing plane, for 
the purpofe of colleéting weak and {cattered eleétricity, was 
called a condenfer by Mr, Volta. The reafon of ufing an 
imperfe&tly conduéting, or imperfectly infulating plane, is, 
that when the infulated condenfing plate is placed upon it, 
the electricity will not pafs from the latter to the former. 
Ia fhort, the following particulars fhould be attended to in 
the conftruétion of this, Mr. Volta’s, condenfer. The me- 
tal plate fhould be about fix inches in diameter, with the 
edge well rounded, and furnifhed with a varnifhed glafs 
handle. The inferior plane muft be of a very imperfeGly 
conduling nature, fuch as dry marble, very dry and {lightly 
varnifhed wood, a common piece of wood covered with 
oiled filk, or fuch like fubftance; but be its fubftance what 
it may, its furface muft be very fmooth, and fuch as to 
coincide as well as poffible with the furface of the metal plate, 
viz. the receiving plate; on which account, if a marble 
flab be chofen for the inferior plane, it will be proper to fit 
the furface of the metal-receiving plate to that of the marble, 
rinding one againft the other. 

Py Be resend coniitting of the above defcribed two 
planes, being properly con(tructed, lay the receiving plate 
upon the other plane, conne& the former with an atmof- 
pherical conductor, not much elevated above a houfe, or 
with the vapour of boiling water, or, in fhort, with any weak 
fource of electricity, fuch as could not be difcovered by 
any other means, and after a certain time lift the receiving 
plate from over the other plane, holding it by the glals 
handle, and prefent it to an electrometer, which will be 
caufed to diverge fufficiently to afcertain the prefence and 
the quality of the electricity. Sometimes the receiving plate 
will even be able to afford a fpark. Yet, in feveral 
cafes, the receiving plate is eleétrified fo flightly, as not 
to occafion the divergency of the mott delicate elec- 
trometer. A contrivance of Mr. Cavallo, which is de- 
fertbed in his Treatife on Eleétricity, (fourth edition, vol. ii. 
p..265) rendered this weak itate of eleétricity capable of 
affecting the eleStrometer in a very fenfible degree. His de- 
{cription of this contrivance is as follows : i 

s* T naturally thought that, for the fame reafon which 
enabled the condenfing plate of Mr. Volta’s apparatus, to 
manifeft fuch {mall degrees of ele&tricity as could not other- 
wife be obferved, another fmaller plate, or {mall condenfing 
apparatus, might be employed to colleét and to render fen- 
fible the weak eleétricity of the large metal plate. Ac- 
cordingly, I conttruéted a fmall plate of about the fize of 
a fhilling, having a glafs handle covered with fealing-wax ; 
and when the large metal plate feemed to be electrified fo 
weakly as not to affect an eleGrometer fenfibly, I placed 
the {mall plate upon the inferior plane, and touched it with 
the edge of the large plate ;. then, after removing the large 
plate, i took up the imall one from the plane, holding it 
by the extremity of the glafs handle, and prefented it to the 
electrometer, which generally was fo much affected by it as 
to diverge to its utmolt limits. es 

«¢ In this manner I have often obtained ecletricity, more 
than {ufficient to afcertain its quality, from a fingle ftroke of 
the corner of an handkerchief ; viz. the large plate being laid 


upon the proper plane, was ftroked once with the hand= 
kerchief; then, being removed and prefented to an electro« 
meter, it appeared not eleétrificd; but by touching the 
{mall plate with the edge of it, that fmall plate acquired 
thereby eleCtricity fufficient to make an ele@rometer di- 
verge.’” 

With this condenfing apparatus Mr. Volta, and other 
philofophers, made {everal difcoveries ; yet the ufe of it 
was not always attended with the defired effeét, which 
was principally owing to the changeable nature of 
the femicondu@ting plane, upon which the receiving plate 
was placed; it being difficult to obtain, and much more 
difficult to preferve, fuch plane in a middling or fe- 
miconduéting fate; for fometimes it would carry off the 
electricity from the fuperimpofed receiving plate, and at 
other times it was not of a conduéting nature fufficient 
to enable the upper plate to condenfe the eleGricity. It, 
likewife, often happened that this plane would acquire 
fome eleétricity either in confequence of the fightelt fric- 
tion, or by communication, which rendered the aétion of 
the upper plate quite equivocal, With a view to remove 
thefe inconveniences Mr. Cavallo contrived an ioftrument 
capable of anfwering the fame purpofe, but quite free from 
all the above-mentioned objetions. The principle of this 
inftrument is like that of Mr. Volta’s condenfer; except- 
ing that the receiving plate does not touch the other plane, 
though it comes very near it, and it likewife oppofes ano- 
ther plane to the other fide of the receiving plate. Thofe 
planes are of metal, and by their not touching the receiv= 
ing plate, enable the latter'to a& with certainty and with- 
out obftrugion. Upon this principle, viz. of the two 
plates not aétually touching, bur approaching one anos 
ther very early, the prefent electrical condenfers-are con 
ftructed, however they may have been varied: in fize, in 
name, and in fhape. By the aid’ of thefe condenfers varix 
ous important difcoveries have been made in electricity, - 
and efpecially in that branch of it, which is. called galvae 
nifm. );The original defcription of this inftrument of Mr: 
Cavallo, is in the 78th. vol. of the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, for the year 1788, from. which we make the follows 
ing extraéts. 

‘“¢ The properties of this machine, which from its office 
may be called a collector of eleéricily, are firit, that whén 
connected with the atmofphere, the rain, or in fhort with 
any body which produces eleétricity lowly, or which cons 
tains that power in a very. rarefied’ manner, it colle&s the 
electricity, and afterwards renders both the prefence and 
quality of it manifeft by communicating it: to an ele@ros 
meter. Secondly, this collecting power, by increafing the 
fize of the inftrument: and efpecially: by uting a fecond or 
{naller inflrument of the like fort to colle& the eletricity 
from the former, may be augmented to any degree, 
Thirdty, it is confru&ed; managed, and preferved with 
eafe and certainty ; and. it never givesy nor can it give, an 
equivocal refult, as I have proved experimentally, and as 
will appear by. confidering its conftruétion.”? 

“The figures 4 and 5, Plate, IL. Elearicity, exhibit this ins 
ftrument, viz. fig. 4 fhews the initrument in the ftateof colle&- 
ing the eleAricity, and fg. 5 fhews it inthe fate in which the 
collected eleCtricity is to be rendered manifeft. An ele&rome« 
ter is annexed. The letters of reference indicate the fame parts 
in both figures. .A BCD isa flat tin plate, thirteen inches 
long and eight inches broad; to the two: fhorter fides of 
which are foldered two tin tubes, AD and BC, which are 
open at both ends. DE and EF, are two glafs {ticks cos 
vered with fealing wax by means of heat, and not by dif 
folving the fealing wax in fpirits.. They are cemented : 
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the lower apertures of the tin tubes, and alfo in the 
wooden bottom of the frame or machine, at E and F, fo 
that the tin plate, ABCD, 1s f{upported by thofe glafs 
flicks in a vertical pofition, and is exceedingly well infu- 
lated. GHILKM and NOPV, are two frames of wood, 
which being faftened to the bottom boards, by means of 
brafs hinges, may be placed fo as to ftand in an upright 
pofition and parallel to the tin plate, as fhewn in fig. 4. or 


they may be opened, and laid upon the table which fup-" 


ports the inflrument, 2s fhewn in fig. 5. The inward fur- 
faces of thofe frames from their middle upwards are covered 
with gilt paper, X, Y; but it would be better to cover 
them with tin plates, hammered very flat. When the la- 
teral frames fland ftraight up, they do not touch the tin 
plate; but they fland at about one-fifth part of an inch 
afunder. They are alfo a litt'e fhorter than the tin plate, 
in order that they may not touch the tin tubes, AD, BC. 
In the middle of the upper part of each lateral frame is a 
fmall flat piece of wood, S and T, with a brafs hook; the 
ufe of which is to hold up the frames without the danger 
of their faling down when not required, and at the fame 
time it prevents their coming nearer to the tin plate than 
the proper limits. It is evident that when the inflrument 
ftands as fhewn in fig. 4, the gilt furface cf the paper, X, 
Y, which covers the tnfide of the lateral frames ftands 
contiguous and parallel to the tin plate.?! 

“ When the inftrnment is to be uled, it muft be placed 
upon a wiadow, a table, or other convenient fupport, a 
bottle electrometer is placed near it, and is connected, by 
means of a wire, with one of the tin tubes, AD, BC; and 
by another conduéting communication the tin plate mutt be 
connected with the electrified fubftance, the electricity of 
which is required to be colleéted on the plate, ABCD: 
thus, for inftance, if 11 be required to colle& the eleGricity 
of the rain, or of the air, the inftrument being placed near 
a window, a long wire muft be put with one extremity into 
the aperture, A or B, of one of the tin tubes, and with the 
other extremity proje@ing out of the window. If it be 
required to colleét the electricity produced by evaporation, 
a {mall tin pan, having a wire or foot of about fix inches in 
length, mult be put upon one of the tin tubes; fo that the 
pan may ftand about two or three inches above the inftru- 
ment. <A lighted coal is then put into the pan, and a few 
drops of water poured upon it, will produce the defired 
effect.”’ 

‘¢ The quantity of eleCtricity, which the tin plate, ABCD, 
is capable of colle&ting, principally depends on three cir- 
cumitances, viz. r{t. On the diftance between the tin-plate 
and the condudting lateral furfaces: the fmaller that diftance 
is, the greater being the colleéting power; 2dly. On the 
fize of the inrument ; and 3dly, On the quantity of elec- 
tricity poflefled by the body from which it mutt be collected 
or taken away.’’ 

‘** T need not expatiate on the principle upon which the 
action of this inftrument depends; this being the fame as 
that of the ele@trophorus of Mr. Volta’s condenfer, and 
of many other electrical experiments ; namely, that a body 
hasa much greater capacity for holding ele€tricity, when its 
furface is contiguous to a conduétor which can eafily acquire 
the contrary cleCtricity, than when it ftands not in that 
fituation.”’ 

‘Thongh this original condenfer, which, by way of di- 
flinction, its inventor called a colie&or, anfwers the pur- 
pofe for which it was intended perfectly well; yet for the 
common run of experiments, its fize may:be difpenfed with, 
as it takes up too much room on the table of an eleétrician. 
On this account, not only the fize of the inftrument has 
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been reduced, but its fhape alfo has been varied according 
to the fancy of almoft every philofophical inftrument maker. 
For the fake of fimplification in the condenfers which are at 
prefent in general ufe, one conducting plane only is oppofed 
to the receiviny plate, which anfwers the purpofe fufficiently 
well; for if the eleétricity colle&ted by the receiving piate 
happens to be too weak to affect the ele&rometer, a 
fmaller condenfer may be ufed, which will condenfe the 
electricity of the former, &c. 

The forms of .the condenfers that are moftly ufed: at 
prefent, are reprefented in figs. 6, 7,8, andg. Fig. 6 ex- 
hibits a vertical feétion of the condenfer conitruéted by Mr. 
John Read of Knights-bridge; @a is a circular flat plate 
of brafs, about eight inches in diameter, ftanding infulated, 
by means of the glafs tick f, on the wooden foot g; ghis 
a hollow brafs cylinder, terminating in the hollow brafs cone 
ecdh; and to this cone the flat perforated brafs plate bccd 
isafhxed. The glafs ftick f, which, by means of a brafs 
ferril, is faftened to the plate aa, has its lower extremity 
cemented in a cylindrical piece of wood, and this piece of 
word is fixed in the bottom’g. Now it will be eafily per. 
ceived, by infpecting the figure, that the hollow cylinder 
hg may be moved up or down by fliding it upon the cylin- 
drical piece of wood; and that, by fo doing, the plate dccb 
may be brought near to, or removed from the plate aa, 
which is the receiving plate of this condenler ; 7 is a milled- 
head fcrew, which ferves to fix.the plate 22 at a proper 
diltance from aa, where‘a {top is made for that purpofe; 
when 7 is loofened, the plate 24, with ¢4g, which is all 
one piece, falls in the fituation reprefented in the figure, 
and in that ftate an cleGirometer is put in contac with the 
plate aa, in order to manifet the eleGricity which aa 
condenfed whilft bcc é ttood near it. 

Fig. 7 reprefents a condenfer of another form, as made 
by Mr. Cuthbertfon. This fort of condenfer is both fimple 
in its conitruction, and commodious in praétice; ad is a 
brafs plate of about 8 inches in diameter (the inftrument 
being fhewn in profile), which is {crewed tight into the 
wooden head c, which is cemented on the glafs ftick d, 
and this is cemented with its lower extremity into the 
wooden ftand ee of the inftrument; /7 is a fimilar plate of 
brafs, faftened to the brafs head and pillar gi, the lower 
part of which turns round a pin at 4, fo that it may either 
{tand upright, or it may be inclined after the manner of the 
dotted reprefentation 4m. It is aimoft fuperfluous to add, 
that aé isthe receiving plate of this condenfer. Fig. 8 
fhews a front view of a condenfer of this fort, placed clofe 
to a gold leaf cleétrometer, furnifhed with a {maller con- 
denfer, viz. fuch as is reprefented by itfelf in fig. g. The 
{mall condenfer, fg. 9, is fimilar to the one reprefented in 
Jig. 7; faving that in fig. g the receiving plate is affixed to 
the cap of a gold-leaf electrometer; fo that this apparatus, 
viz. fig. 9, may be uled by itfelf in moft experiments; but 
in certain cafes it will be neceflary to employ the condenfer 


jig 7 firlt, and afterwards the eleétricity may be farther 


condenfed by means of the apparatus jy. 9, as fhewn in 
ig. Se i 
JB herd is an inftrument contrived by Mr. Wilfon, which 
he calls ‘a compound eleétrical inftrument for condenfing 
and doubling.”? But as the conftruction, as well as the 
principal ufe, of that inftrument properly belongs to another 
clafs of eleétrical inftruments, its defeription will be found in 
another part of this work. See Douster, and Mutrri- 
PLIER Of eleéiricity. 

ConDENSER of forces. This name was given by Mr. 
R. Prony to a contrivance for obtaining the greateft poflible — 
effet from a firft mover, the energy of which is fubject to 
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nugmentation of diminution within certain limites; and in 

eneral to vary at pleafure the refiftance to which the effort 
of the firft mover forms an equilibrium in any machine what- 
ever, without changing any part of their conftru@ion. (Bul- 
letin of the Philomethic Society at Paris, No. 83.) 

The general problem in mechanics, of which this condenfer 
is intended as a praétical folution, is enunciated by Mr. 
Prony in the following terms: 

«« Any machine bein& con{truéted, to find, without mak-~ 
ing any change in the conftruGion, a means of tranfmitting 
to it the action of the firft mover, by fulfilling the following 
conditions; wiz.’’ 

<¢r, That it may be poflible at pleafure, and with great 
{peed and facility, to vary the refiftance (againft which the 
effort of the firft mover muft continually make an equili- 
brium) in limits of any required extent.” 

‘2, That the refiftance, being once regulated, fhall be 
rigoroufly conftant until the moment when it is thought 
proper to increafe or diminifh the fame.” 

‘© 3, That in the moft fudden variations of which the ef- 
fort of the firft mover may be capable, the variation in ve- 
locity of the machine fhall never undergo a folution of con- 
tinuity.’” ; 

Mr. Prony applies this folution of this problem to the 
dynamic effe& of wind; but it will be eafy to make the fame 
general, when other firft movers are ufed. Jig. 10 (Plate 
XVI. Mechanics) reprefents the plan, and fg. 11 the elevation 
of the machine. OO is the vertical arbor to which windmill- 
fails are adapted; ee ee is an aflemb!aze of carpentry, of which 
one of the radii, O e, bears a curved piece, Jd, of iron or fteel : 
vertical axes of rotation aaa, being placed round the axis 
OO; they alfo divide the circumference in which they are 
fourd, into equal parts. Each of thefe axes carries a curve af, 
ef iron, iteel, or copper; fo fituated, that when the wind 
ats upon the fails, the curve dd prefles againft one of the 
curves af, and caufes the vertical axis to which this laft 
curve is affixed, to make a portion of a revolution. ‘The 
curves bd, and af, mutt be fo difpofed, that when dd 
ceafes to prefs on one of the curves af, it fhall at the 
fame inftant begin to aét upon the following curve: the 
number of axes which are provided with thefe curves, mult 
be determined by the particular circumftances of each cafe, 
and it is allo practicable to fubttitute, inftead of Bd, a por- 
tion of a toothed wheel having its centre in the axis OO, 
and to place portions of pinions inftead of the curves a /; 
but the difpofitions reprefented in the figure are preferable. 
Each of the axes aaaa (which are all fitted up alike, 
though, for the fake of clearnefs, only one of them has its 
apparatus reprefented in the drawing), carries upon it a 
drum or pulley, ¢¢r7, on which is wound a cord that paffes 
over a pulley f, and ferves to fupport a’ weight Q, by 
means of the lever F G, upon which this weight may be 
flided and fattened at different diltances from the point of 
motion G. The fame axes, a, a, pals through the pinions 
4 q to which they are not fixed; but thefe pinions carry 
clicks or ratchets, which bear againit rr; fo that when 
the weight Q tends to rife, the ratchet gives way, and no 
other effe&t is produced on the pinion gq, either by the 
motion of the axis or of the drum //rr, excepting that 
which caufes the afcent of the weight gg. But the inftant 
that the curve, or tooth Jd, ceafes to bear againft one of 
the curves af, after having caufed the correfponding weight 

to rife, that weight Q_ tends to re-defcend, and then the 
toothed wheel r+ atts ayainit the ratchet, fo that Q can- 
not defcend without turning the pinion gq along with the 
drum ¢¢rr. The pinion gq takes in the wheel ad, from 
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the motion of which the ufeful effeét of the machine imme- 
diately refults; fo'that the efle& of the defcent of one of 
the weights Q is to folicit the wheel A B to motion, or to 
continue the motion in concurrence with all the other 
weiehts Q, which defcend at the fame time. This wheel, 
A.B, carries beneath it oblique or bevelled teeth, GD, 
which take in a like wheel, CE, and caufe the buckets at 
5 to rife. 

From the preceding defeription, it is feen that the ma- 
chine being fuppofed to ftart from a {tate of repofe, the wind 
will at firft raife a number of weights, Q, fufficient to put 
the machine into motion, and will continue to raife new 
weights, whilft thofe before raifed are fallen, fo that the 
motion once imprefled wiil be continued. 

Among the numerous advantages of this new mechanifm, 
the following may be remarked : 

1. No violent fheck can take place in any part of the 
mechanifm. 2. The ufeful effe& being proportioned to the 
number of weights Q, which defcend at the fame time, this 
effe& will inc-eafe in proportion as the wind becomes 
ftronger, and caufes the fails to turn with greater velo- 
city. 3. The weights, Q, being moveable along the levers 
FG, it will always be very eafy to place them in fuch a 
Manner as to obtain that ratio of the effort of the firft 
mover to the refiltance, which will produce the maximum 
of effeét. 4. Irom this property it refults, that advantage 
may be taken of the weakeft breezes of wind, and to obtain 
a certain produét in circumftances under which all other 
windmills are in a ftate of abfolute inactivity. This advan- 
tage is of great importance, particularly with regard to 
agriculture: the windmills employed for watering lands, are 
fometimes ina€tive for feveral days, and this inconvenience 
is more particularly felt in times of drought. A machine 
capable of moving with the flighteft breeze, mutt, therefore, 
offer the moft valuable advantages. 

CONDENSING or Wines. See Wines. 

CONDEON, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Charente; 25 miles S.E. of Saintes, 

CONDER, ariver of England, in the county of Lan- 
cafter, which runs into the Irifh fea; 3 miles S. of Lan- 
calter. 

CONDERCUM, in Ancient Geography, a ftation of Bri- 
tain on the line of Severus’s wall at Benwell-hill, where the 
ge of the firit wing of the Afli was placed. Not. 

mp. P 

CONDERS, from the Fr. Conduire, to condué, perfons 
who were .employed in the fifhery to give notice where 
fhoals of herrings were paffing ; otherwife called Balers ; 
which fee. 

CONDESCENSION, in /thics, denotes that {pecies of 
benevolence, which defignedly difregards the fuppofed ad- 
vantages of birth, title, or {lation, in order to accommodate 
itfelf to the ftate of an inferior, and diminifh the reftraint 
which the apparent diftance is calculated to produce. Ace 
cordingly, it greatly enhances the value of every other f{pe- 
cies of benevolence. 

CONDESUYOS be Arequipa, in Geography, a jurif= 
dition of South America, under the bifhop of Arequipa, 
30 leagues diftant from that city ; which extends about 30 
leagues, with different temperatures of the air, and confe- 
quently produces grains and fruits. In this jurifdiGion is 
bred the wild cochineal, with which the Indians carry on a 
kind of trade with the provinces in which the woollen manu- 
faGtures flourifh. They firft pulverize the cochineal by 
grinding it, and after. mixing four ounces of it with twelve 
of violet maize, they form it into fquare cakes called 

& “ mango,’® 
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“ mango,” each weighing four ounces, and fell it for a 
dollar per pound. This country abounds in gold and filver 
mines, which have of late been much neglected. 

CONDETTA, a town of France, in the department of 
the ftraits of Calais, and diftri& of Boulogne; 14 league S. 
of Boulogne. 

CONDICA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia Minor, 
in Lycia, and in the country called Mylas, according to 
Ptolemy. ; 

CONDIGNITY, Merit or, in Theology. See Me- 
RUT: 

CONDIGRAMMA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town 
of Afia, on this fide the mouth of the Indus, upon the coalt 
of Gedrofia, according to Pliny. 

CONDILLAC, Srepuen Bonnet bb, in Biograph eal 
French metaphyfician, member of the Academy, and precep- 
tor tothe infant Don Ferdinand, prince of Parma, an honour 
towhich he arrived from the highreputation that he had gained 
from his writings. The work by which he was firft known 
wasan ‘ Effay on the Origin cf Human Knowledge,” in 2 
vols. publifhed in 1746; in which he endeavours to develope 
the faculties of the mind, by giving a fort of hiftorical ac- 
count of its feveral fun@tions. In 1754, he gave to the world 
a * Treatife on Senfations,”’ in 2 vols. r2mo.: here he con- 
fiders what would be the conceptions of a ftatue, provided 
at firft with a fingle fenfe, and fucceffively with the others ; 
and hence he undertakes to account for the origin of me- 
mory, judgment, and the mental affections, and the gradual 
formation and correétion of fenfible ideas. In the courfe of 
the following year he publifhed a “ Treatife on Animals ;” 
in which he refutes the notions of Defcartes and Buffon con- 
cerning the merely mechanical nature of brutes, and fhews in 
what manner their faculties are acquired. In 1776 his great 
work, entitled, ** A Courfe of Study drawn up for the In- 
ftruétion of the Prince of Parma,’”? was publifhed in 16 vols. 
rome. Asan introduction to thefe volumes, we have a dif- 
courfe on the different modes of communicating inflrudtion ; 
giving a decided preference to the gradual advance from par- 
ticular faéts up to general principles, inftead of the contrary 
method. Metapuytical lectures, logic, and the philofophy 
of the human mind, are among the earlier parts of this courfe 
of ftudy ; and from thefe, as preliminary {teps, he proceeds 
to the ftudy of hiftory, of which he has given an ample and 
well-arranged abridgment, in eleven volumes. As an appen- 
dix, is added a volume confifting chiefly of political reflec- 
tions. This ingenious writer publifhed alfo a {mall work, 
entitled, ** Commerce and Government confidered relatively 
to each other.”? In all his works he exhibits an extenfive 
knowledge, a mind well imbued with the principles of -hu- 
manity, and with the moft liberal notions of government. 
He died in the year 1780, highly refpected by his country- 
men, and characterized for the foundnefs of his judgment, 
for the clearnefs of his ideas on every fubje&t which he under- 
took to difeufs, and for his general knowledge in almoft every 
department of literature. Nouv. Dia. Hilt. 

CONDITION, in the Civil Laqw, an article of a treaty, 
or contrat; or a claufe, charge, or obligation, {tipulated 
in a contra, or added in a donation, legacy, teftament, 
&e, 

The donce does not lofe his donative, if it be charged 
with any difhoneft or impoflible conditions. Lawyers diltin- 
guifh three kinds of conditions, under which a legacy or do- 
nation may be made: thefe are the ca/ua/, which depends 
merely on chance; the fote/lative, which is abfolutely in our 
power ; and the mixed condition, which is both cafual and po- 
teflative together, 
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Conpition, in Common Law, is a manner, quality, or 
reflriction, annexed to an a&t ; qualifying or fufpending the 
fame; and making it precarious and uncertain, whether or 
not it fhall take effect. 

Accordingly, it is defined to be what is referred to an 
uncertain chance, which may or may not happen. Or, con- 
ditien is a modus, or quality, annexed by him that hath 
eftate, intereft, or right to the land, &c. whereby an eftate, 
&c. may be either created, defeated, or enlarged upon an 
uncertain event ; and it differs from a /imitation (which fee), 
which marks the bounds or compafs of an eftate, or the time 
how long the eftate fhall continue. 

A condition is alfo confidered as one of the terms upon 
which a grant may be made; and in this fenfe a condition in 
a deed is a claufe of contingency, on the happening of which 
the eftate granted may be defeated ; as ‘* provided always, 
that if the mortgager fhall pay the mortgagee 500/. upon 
fuch a day, the whole eflate granted fhall determine ;” and 
the like. 

Of conditions there are various kinds ; wiz. conditions in 
deed or exprefs, and in law or implied; conditions prece- 
dent and fubfequent ; conditions inherent, and collateral, 
&e. 

Conpition in deed, or exprefs, is annexed by exprefs 
words to the fecffment, leafe, or grant, cither in writing, or 
without. As, if a man make a leafe of lands to another, 
referving a rent to be paid at fuch a feat; upon condition, if 
the leffee fail in payment, it fhai) be lawful for the leflor to 
re-enter, 

Conpition implied, called alfo condition in law, is when a 
man grants to another the office of a fteward, bailiff, keeper 
of a park, &c. for life: thongh there be no condition ex- 
preffed in the grant, yet the law makes one covertly ; which 
is, that if the grantee do not jultly execute all things be- 
longing to the office, it fhall be lawful for the grantor to dif- 
charge him. 

ConpiTion precedent, is when a leafe or eflate is granted 
to a perfon for life, upon condition of the payment of a cer- 
tain {um by the leflee to the leffor at a certain day, when he 
fhall have fee-fimple: in this cafe the condition precedes the 
eftate in fee, and on performance gains the fee fimple. 

Conpition /ub/equent, is when a man grants to another 
his manor in fee, upon condition that the grantee fhall pay 
to him a certain fum on fuch a day, or that his eftate fhall 
ceafe: fo that here the condition follows the eftate, and 
the performance preferves it. From thefe definitions it aps 
pears, that a condition precedent gets or gains the thing or 
eftate made upon condition by the performance of it; and 
that a condition /ub/equent keeps and continues the ettate by 
the performance of the condition. If one agree with ano- 
ther to do fuch an aét, and for the doing of it the other 
fhall pay fo much money; here the doing of the aé& is a 
condition precedent to the payment of the money, and the 
party fhall not be compelled to pay till the aé&t is done; 
but when a day is appointed for the payment of money, 
which day happens before the thing contra&ted for can be 
performed, there the money may be recovered before the 
thing is done ; for here it appears, that the party did not 
intend to make the performance of the thing a condition pre- 
cedent. Fora further account of thefe conditions, fee the 
article Esrare upon condition. "There are other conditions, 
befides thofe already mentioned: fuch are conditions inhe- 
vent, being fuch as defcend to the heir with the land grant- 
ed; and collateral condition, being that which is annexed to 
any collateral at. Conditions are likewifle affirmative, which 
confit of doing; xegative, which confit of not doing : 
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fome are faid to be reffrifive, for not doing a thing, and 
fome compulfory, as that the leffee fhall pay the rent, &c. 
Some conditions are /ingle, to do one thing only ; fome co- 
pulative, to do divers things; and others disjundive, where 
one thing of feyeral is required to be done. Co. Litt. 
20l. 

Convitions in refraint of Marriage, have not been ge- 
nerally favoured, as contrary to found policy ; but where a 
legacy hath been given over to another, the condition has 
been held valid; and it feems, chat fuch conditions as’ on'y 
reafonably reftrain children from imprudent marriage will 
be always fupported :—that is, when they operate only as 
particular, uot as univerfal reftrictions. Where a legacy is 
given on confideration that the legatee fhould not marry 
without confent, and there is no devife over, the condition 
is void. 4 Burr. 2055. Com. Rep. 739. The rule of the 
ecclefiaftical law is, that where a portion is given in confi- 
deration that the daughter fhould never marry, the condition 
is void. As the intent of the teltator chiefly governs in 
wills, fuch conftruGion is always made of the words, as 
will beft fupport his intent; and therefore thefe words ad 
faciendum, faciendo, ea intentione, ad effedum, &c. in a will 
create a condition. Co, Litt. 204. a. A grant to one to the 
intent he fhall do fo and fo, is no condition, but a truft and 
confidence. Some words in aleafe do not make acondition 
but a covenant, upon which the leffor may bring his action. 
A covenant not to grant, fell, &c. may be a condition ; 
and covenant, that, paying the rent, the leffor fhail enjoy 
the land, is conditional. 2 Danv. 2. 6. Where words are in- 
definite, and proper to defeat an eftate, they fhall be taken 
to have the force of a condition. Palm. 503. For the per- 
formance of conditions and relief again{t the breach of them, 
fee Jacob’s Di&. by Tomlins, art. Conpition. 

Conpvition of a Bond. See Bonp. 

ConvitTion without which, fine qua non, is ufed in Philo- 
Sophy, in fpeaking of fome accident or circumftance, which 
is not eflential to the thing, but is yet neceflary to its pro- 
du&tion. Thus, light isa condition without which a man 
cannot fee objects, though he have good eyes; and thus 
fire, though confidered in itfelf, may burn without wood ; 
yet is its prefence a condition without which the wood can- 
not be burnt. 

ConpitTi0N, applied to Horfes, is ufed to fignify that a 
horfe is weil fed and of good appearance ; it alfo has ano- 
ther fignification, that of his being brought by fuitable 
treatment into a ftate of body, that gives him the fullett ufe 
of all his faculties in performing any very difficult or ardu- 
ous exertion or exercife, as for hunting, racing, trotting, or 
the arts of the manege. 

A horfe that is moderately fat may be faid to be in good 
condition, and fo he is for fale, or for flow heavy draught- 
fervice ; but fuch a one would be totally out of condition 
for any of the above exercifes. ‘Io condition a horfe for 
thefe a proper ‘hare of clean nourifhing food and exercife is 
neceffary, as much only as would confer the utmoft point of 
ftrength and power, without adding any ufelefs incum- 
brance of matter to the body that might clog the freedom 
of refpiration, or increafe the weight and bulk of the ani- 
mal, and impede rather than affilt the funétions of the or- 
gans, vifcera, and limbs. ‘his art, if properly underttood, 
fhould impart the greateft facility of wind, and join to 
lightnefs of the body the greateit poffible elatticity and 
ftrength of the mufcular fyftem. Such is properly the art 
of training, to which we refer the reader, and in which, 
though great things have been done, more wonderful might 
be yet effected ; if to a well-founded view of nature in thefe 
animals was added ail that confummate and well-placed art 


could bring to her affiftance, for nature we are led to believe 
has been but too often thwarted inftead of affited by the arts 
of flable-men, jockies, and {miths. 

Though mere praétice alone wi!l teach much, yet when 
combined with a juft fyitem or knowledge of caufe ard ef- 
fet, the art, whatever it be, may be carried to much higher 
perfection than it can otherwife. 

For the prefent, we only treat of condition in horfes, for 
the common and ordinary purpofes to which they are 
apphed. 

To ftable fervants is left in general the phyficking, diet- 
ing, and conditioning the horfe; end a myitery has often, 
with the ignorant, more charms than the clear face of truth 
herfelf. The effects of drugs upon horfes are very little 
known, perhaps, except the purgative effet of aloes, and 
the diuretic effect of foaps and turpentines, and neutral falts; 
we have fearcely any medicine whofe effects we reaily know 
upon the horfe, or that appears at prefent likely to be 
known, yet are grooms ever phyficking their horfes with 
fome drugs or other ; good clean food in plenty, dry lofty 
fables, gentle exercife, and attention to the fkin in keeping it 
clean, will bring almott any horfe that is out of condition 
into condition, unlefs there be fome lurking difeafe; yet 
naufeous drugs are added to their food, and they are pleafed 
to fancy that the effects they experience refult from thefe, 
though it is more probable, as far as they go, and in the un- 
certain and often idle dofes in which they are exhibited, that 
they prevent, rather than affilt, the purpofe they have in view, 
and rather difturb their digeftion, and weaken the ftomach, 
than affilt it ; or more certainly render naufeous and loath. 
fome the food they could otherwife relifh ; antimony, nitre, 
brimftone, elecampane root, &c. are among their fecrets for 
this purpofe. Antimony is, however, believed, by better 
judges than thefe, to affe& the fkin of the horfe, and pro- 
mote perfpiration ; this it may poflibly do, We may, how- 
ever, jult remark, that where it affeéts the fin, it has the 
power, of affecting the ftomach ; but with pigs, horfes, and 
a variety of other animals, it does not affect the one, and 
one fhould doubt whether, in thefe cafes, it would affec& 
the other ; for inno quantity whatever, and we have given 
4 0z. at a dofe, does it appear to affe&t the ftomach ; nitre 
in larger quantities than they are ufed to give, will increafe 
the urine ; but how this promotes condition, we have not 
yet been informed. The reft of their noftrums are obvi- 
oufly inert, at leaft their aGtual effeéts, when puthed, till 
they become externally fenfible, have never been exhibited ; 
and unlefs they are, we cannot know them. There is, how- 
ever, another, and a more certain purpofe anfwered, in the 
adminiftration of their drugs, and to which the fcience of 
medicine, in ignorant hands, is but too frequently made 
fubfervient ; and without which, we believe, there would 
not be fo much anxiety about the adminiftration of them. 

There is one inftance, however, in which we rejoice to 
have it in our power to concur with thefe men in the ufe 
of medicine, and that is on horfes coming from grafs ; this 
appears to be a really ufeful praétice, and we think, from 
{ufficient experience, we can vouch for the fae, though to 
give medicines without a direét indication for their ufe, would 
at firlt appear repugnant to reafon, yet-it is ufual with grooms 
to give one, two, or more dofes of phyfic, on the horfe 
being brought from grafs ‘to clear him out,”’ as they fay ; 
but if fuch were the only effet, there would be no occafion 
for it, as the grafs would very naturally come away from him 
without its good effects: we thall give a different account 
of the fudden change of life, from green relaxing watery 
food, as grafs, to dry bay and {timulating corn; from free 
open air and nightly dews, and all kinds of weather, to a 
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clofe, low, foul, and crowded fable, the air of which is 
heated to an excefs, and filled with ftimulating exhalations 
from the dung ; the water which had been received in quan- 
tities unref&rained, is now portioned out (though it is really 
more neceffary) in miferable pittances. Tne body, be- 
fore expofed, is wrapped in rugs and cloths, and the whole 
f{y{tem becomes heated and inflamed by the fudden changes, 
inflammatory complaints of thelungs, eyes, palate, throat, 
inteftines and feet, are ptuduced; and it is therefore ufeful 
on this account, in keeping off thefe attacks, to lower the 
habit by phyfic, after the horfe has been a few days in the 
ftable, and ta pafs by flow degrees to the exceffive ufe of 
thefe vigorous ftimuli. Dealers like to mix carrots with 
their corn, and bleed occafionally, and give bran mafhes, 
which has the fame effect. 

In turning out alfo, grooms are again for phyficking their 
horfes, and under the fame pretence of clearing them out, 
and preparing them for grafs. . They will, however, be fuf- 
ficiently lowered and reduced by the grafs itfelf, without 
any additional reduction by phyfic. It may not be an ufelefs 
precaution, however, to withdraw by degrees the ufe of 
corn, previous to turning out, and the removing all fort 
of clothing, to give water in greater abundance, that 
the change may not be too fuddenly felt, and bring on 
brokea wind, farcy, and the difeafes induced by too great 
debility. 

In Arabia, where the fineft horfes of the world are pro- 
duced, a late traveller in thofe countries, (Mr. Barker), in- 
forms us of the extraordinary fimplicity of their treatment 
of them. They do not ufe any inftrument for dreffing or 
cleaning them. They merely falten them to a picket by 
the leg or a halter, to give them their food, which, during 
the fpring, confifts only of grafs; and when the earth no 
longer produces that nutriment, they fupply the want by 
camel’s milk, which, he fays, is moft afluredly preferable to 
any kind of grain. 

Beans, malt, oats, clover, hay, and meadow hay, are the 
general food of horfes in England, and are fuppofed to be 
ftimulant or invigorating to the fy{tem of the horfe, in the 
order in which we have placed them. Barley was the an- 
cient food for horfes, the difcovery of oats being compara- 
tively of modern date. 

In the north of Holland, they feed their horfes princi- 
pally on the black four bread called bumpernickle, made 
of buck wheat, and there it is eaten alfo by a large fhare of 
the inhabitants; for this purpofe, they alight from their 
vehicles, and, without taking the horfes out of their hempen 
traces, cut it in flices, and give them to eat. We obferved 
that they appeared relaxed by it, but apparently without 
much debilitating them, as they feemed to do their work 
very well. 

In the “ Mufeum Rufticum’’ is a propofition founded 
apparently on aétual experiment of feeding horfes on car- 
rots, vol. i. p. 333. Tue following remarks we think 
worth recording from that communication: ‘‘ I have a 
couple of hunters which I value as being very good horfes, 
and thefe I feed in the feafon with very little elfe befides 
carrots well cleaned from the dirt, and loaves made of the 
meal of barley and oats, mixed fometimes with a {mall ad- 
mixture of coarfe but good wheat meal; and if they require 
to be loofened in their bodies, I now and then give them 
fome bran. As to hay, they eat at this feafon but little of 
ir, of oats none at all, yet they go through their work to 
admiration.” ) 

Furze or whinns has been found ufeful food in fuftaining 
horfes, after it has been bruifed, and the {pines or prickles 
érufhed ; this fome horfes will naturally do with their feet. 


Dr. Darwin relates, that on one particular common, all the 
horfes do it; and that frefh comers ftarve, till by imitation 
they learn this pra&tice, as the common, in other refpects, is 
very barren. In Wales, mills, we underftand, have been 
ufed for crufhing the farze for cattle. 

Saintfoin is a food that horfes are very fond of; but as 
they eat it very greedily, too much fhould not be al- 
lowed at once for fear of indigeftion, and it ferves better 
for horfes of flow draught, being a coarfe heavy food. 

Salt is imagined an ufeful addition to the food of horfes, 
Sait marfhes have often a preference given them over other 
ground for horfes and cattle ; whether it is the falt that in 
itfelf operates beneficially, or whether the herbage itfelf is 
altered by it, and is rendered more falutary to the cattle, is 
not known. The fame correfpondent, inthe Mufeum Ruf- 
ticum, fays that falt in fubftance is abundantly diftributed 
in the mountains by the Swifs, for the ufe of their cattle 
and horfes, who become exceflively fond of it, and more 
healthy in confequence; it is conceived to be an antidote 
to worms and other formations in the body, and the long 
continued ufe of it to cure them when formed, vol. 1. p. 99. 
Horfes, he obferves, are fond of it with their oats. 

Horfes when at liberty are almoft ever feeding, therefore 
long fafting mult be injurious to the ftomach, and fhould be 
as much as poffible avoided; they would alfo naturally, 
there is reafon to believe, feed principally during the night, 
and fleep during the day; their fleep, however, is hardly 
ever, in health, profound and faft, but is a ftate of watchful 
dozing. 

Hotes are naturally gregarious, and though they will do 
very well alone, company, where there is an opportunity for 
it, is preferable for their health. The ftable fhould be lofty, 
fo as not to confine an atmofphere about them, loaded with 
exhalations from their own bodies and their dung: the lof- 
tinefs alone of the ftable is their beft airing; all partial 
draughts from doors, windows, or holes into the loft, as far 
as they affect them, are injurious; for we have often re-~ 
marked, that though they bear the coldeft weather of our 
feafons when turned out, yet they eafily take cold from 
partial drafts in ftables, infomuch, that perfons not atten- 
tive to thefe effes would hardly believe their facility. 

In cleaning the fkin, the curry-comb is confidered as a 
neceflary implement. In warmer climates, where the fcurf 
comes away more freely, this inftrument is not fo much 
ufed; and here it is often ufed to horfes whofe fkins are par- 
ticularly thin and fenfible, yet no difference is made; and 
though the animal exprefles, in every way he can, the excef- 
five torture it occafions, yet it is perlifted in, and violence is 
often had recourfe to, to enforce it, and horfes are thus ren- 
dered vicious and untraétable. Where this is found to be 
the cafe, it would fave much trouble and inconvenience to 
ufe a milder kind of comb, or to Jay it afide altogether, and 
ufe a ftiff brufh made for the purpofe. It is more eafy by 
violence and punifhment to create vice, than to overcome a 
natural diflike by it. 

Warm clothing, on account of its keeping up a free per- 
{piration, tends to render the fkin cleaner, makes the coat lie 
better, and have a more glofly appearance, and faves trouble. 
It is too often. however, carried to an excefs, and two or 
three hot rugs keep the horfe in a perpetual fever ; and as 
they are all taken off, when he is moft expofed, on going 
out, the fudden check given to the perfpiration by the ele- 
ments without, lays the foundation or difeafe, and occafions 
inflammations of the lungs, catarrhs, and coughs, that might 
as well be avoided by more moderate and judicious procced- 
ings, befides the weakening effects of fuch violent perfpira- 
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There is a principle in feeding them that ought not to be 
overlooked ; which is, that good food may be carried too 
far, till, inftead of condition, it produces fever and difeafe, 
and deftroys the condition it is mcant to promote. Green 
vegetable food fills out the body ; and from its weight and 
watery nature weighs down the abdomen, giving an un- 
fightly appearance. Some horfes, however, can work with 
this, that more ftimulating food does not fuit fo well, The 
dry diet braces the fyftem, and drawsup the abdomen. ‘The 
food is longer retained in the large inteftines, which occafions 
the flanks to appear fuil and rounded, and greatly adds to 
the beauty of the horfe’s make in thefe parts. 

Some horfes we have noticed have voracious appetites, 
and devour great aburdance of corn, and whacever is 
fet before them, yet always look meagre and out of con- 
dition. When this has been the cafe, we have been led to 
believe that by too much food, and of too heating a quality, 
the ftomach and inteftines have been paralyzed, and lott their 
powers of forming chyle, or abforbing it. Turning out to 
the green pafture will often bring them into condition, and 
they fall off again in the ftable. Florfes of {mall make and 
fiery temper are, we have thought, more particularly fubjeét 
to this difeafe. 

Water, like the food, fhould be given often, and not in 
too large quantities: ftimting horfes is a dangerous cuftom ; 
it induces them, where there is an opportunity to take enough 
at once, to break their wind, or otherwife injure themfelves. 
See art. Broken Win. 

The fkin, to look well and healthy, fhould be {mooth, fup- 
ple, and eafy upon the mnifcles, free from knots, and by no 
means tight about the ribs. The hair clean, bright, and 
gloffy, lying to the fkin, and not diftorted, or turning away 
from it, or twifted, dry, or thready. The effeéts of cold air 
on the fikin of the horfe, m fetting up the hair, is well known 
to the grooms, who cautioufly avoid it. 

Exercife to animals by nature born to be fleet, is particu- 
larly neceflary ; belides the good it does in moving and for- 
warding all the fecretions and e.cretions. This fhould be 
gentle or vigorous, preportioned to the ftrength and ftate of 
the horfe, without diftrefling or too much fatiguing him, 
A gentle perfpiration loofens the feurf, and makes him clean 
better. 

The hide foon gets foul, anda groom that has much pride 
in the appearance of his horfe, is almoft inceffantly currying, 
brufhing, and hard rubbing the coat. 

{t is a cuftomary thing with the dealers in horfes, in 
forming a judgment of the a@ual ftate of the horfe, and 
whether his condition will admit of farther advancement, to 
handle the crett, or upper part of the neck which carries the 
mane: if this be lax in the hand, and eafily pliant, it is pre- 
fumed the condition may be carried farther; if, on the con- 
trary, this part has a {tiff tenfe feel, it is confidered that far- 
ther improvement is not to be expected. Among the ac- 
knowledged indications alfo of poverty and good condition, 
is the poor mark in the buttock, that is the channel, or de~ 
preffion running down the buttock, at its polterior part ; 
being a depreffion formed between the mufcles. If this 
channel is very vifible and deep, the horfe is out of con- 
dition ; if obliterated, fo as to be hardly vifible, he is con- 
fidered in condition. 

Blood horfes are more eafily cleaned than the common 
kind of horfes; their coat is not fo thick, it does not retain 
the perfpiration fo much, and the hair takes a better 
polite which makes an experienced groom always prefer 
them 

Too great excitement from the food, and undue fever, 
may be known by the heat of the mouth, the fulnefs of the 
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veffels of the eyes, the ftrength of the pulfe, and diminithed 
appetite ; the {kin alfo, and extremities, are found too hot 
or too cold, languor and weaknefs follow: the remedies are 
before ftated. 

CONDITIONAL, fomething not abfolute, but fubjeé 
to limitation. 

Conditional legacies are not due till the conditions are ac- 
complifhed. 

The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of 
God, relating to the falvation and damnation of man, are 
truly conditional ; and the Calvinilts, that they are all abe 
folute. See Arminian, &c. 

ConpITIONAL conjundions, in Grammar, are thofe which 
ferve to make propolitions conditional. As, if, un/e/s, pro- 
vided that, in cafe of, &c. 

Mr. Horne Tooke, in his ‘“* EMEA TITEPOENTA, or 
Diverfions of Purley,”? &c. has given us a uew fyitem, 
with regard to thefe conditionals, as well as other conjunc- 
tions. Our conjunétion if, he fays, is merely a verb; be- 
ing the imperative of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon verb 
TIFAN, Liran. And in thofe languages, as well as in 
the Englifh formerly, this fuppofed conjunétion was pro- 
nounced and written as the common imperative, purely 
Tip, Lip, gif. In proof of the trath of this etymology 
of the word if, the author obferves, that whenever the 
datum upon which any conclufion depends, is a fentence, 
the article shat, if not exprefled, is always underftood, and 
may be inferted after if. But the article that is- not under- 
ftood, and cannot be inferted after if, where the datum is not 
a fentence, but fome noun governed by the verb if or give. 
This, he fays, will hold univerfally, not only with if; but 
with many other fuppofed conjunétions, fuch as, dut that, 
unlefs that, though that, left that, &c. which are really verbs, 
put in this manner before the article that. nu, now indeed 
obfolete, but formerly often ufed to fupply the place of if, 
is alfo a verb; being nothing elfe but the imperative of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb Anan, which likewife means to give or 
grant. Tf recourfe fhould be had for confuting the author’s 
opinion to the conditionals of the Greek and Latin, and 
Irifh, the French, Italian, Spanifh, Portuguefe, and many 
other languages, he obviates the objection by alleging, 
that thofe words which are called conditional conjunctions, 
are to be accounted for in all languages in the fame manner 
as he has accounted for if and an, Not that thev mutt all 
mean precifely as thefe two do—give and grant ; but fome 
word equivalent: fuch as, de it, /uppofe, allow, permit, put, 
Suffer, &c.; which meaning is to be fought for from the 
particular etymology of each refpective language. ‘* To 
put this matter of doubt,” he fays, ‘* I mean to difcard all 
fuppofed myftery, not only about thefe conditionals, but 
about all thofe words alfo which Mr. Harris and others dif. 
tinguifh from prepofitions, and call conjunéfions of {entences. 
I deny them to be a feparate fort of words or part of {peech 
by themfelves. For they have not a feparate manner of 
Signification ; although they are not devoid of fignification. 
And the particular fignification of each mult be fought for 
amongft the other parts of fpeech, by the help of the par- 
ticular etymology of each refpective language, By fuch 
means alone can we clear away the obfcurity and errors in 
which grammaiaors and philofophers have been involved by 
the corruption of fome common words, and the ufeful ab- 
breviations of conftruétion.”?. See ConyuNCTION. 

ConpITIONAL propofitions, in Logic, are fach as confit 
of two parts, connected together by a conditional particle. 
Of thele, the firft, wherein the condition lies, is calle¢ the 
antecedent, and the other the con/equent. 

Thus, “if the foul be {piritual, it is immortal ;” is a 

conditional 
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conditional propofition, wherein, ‘if the foul, &c.” is the 
antecedent, and ‘ is immortal” the confequent. 

The truth of thefe propofitions depends on the truth of 
the connection of them, and they may be properly denied or 
contradicted when the negation affe&ts their conjunctive 
particles. See Proposition. 

Conpirionat /yllogi/m, is that whofe major or minor, or 
both, are conditional propofitions: e. gr. If there be a 
God, the world is governed by Providence; but there is a 
God, therefore the world is governed by Providence.”? See 
SyLLoGisM. 

Conpvitionat eflate, fees, pardons, and refignations. 
the fubltantives. { 

ConDITIONALS, fcience of, i.e. of conditional truths, im- 
ports that knowledge which God has of things, confidered, 
not according to their effence, their nature, or their real 
exiftence; but under a certain fuppofition, which imports a 
condition never to be accomphfhed. 

Some of the fchoolmen deny, that God has the knowledge 
of copditionals: the Thomilts maintain, that God’s know- 
lege of conditionals depends on a predeterminating decree ; 
others deny it. 

F. Daniel obferves, that the truths which compofe the 
knowledge of conditionals, being very different from thofe 
which compofe the knowledge of intuition, and that of un- 
derftanding ; a third clafs mutt be added, and the knowledge 
of God be divided into intuitive, intellefive, and conditional. 
See Know LEDGE. 

CONDIVI, Ascanro, in Biography, an artift whofe 
works of painting and {culpture are now unknown. He is 
indeed faid to have poflefled but an humble fhare of talent, 
infomuch that although he had the good fortune to be the 
inmate and difciple of the great Michelangelo Buonaroti for 
many years, he never attained eminence. 

The world however has obligations to Condivi for the 
life which he wrote of his mafter, in fomewhat the form of 
a journal, and which he publifhed in 1553, ten years prior 
to the death of Michelangelo. Mr. Mariette, the celebrated 
connoifleur, was decidedly of opinion that the greater part 
of this narrative was written abfolutely under the immediate 
inftigation and guidance of Michelangelo himfelf, and of 
courfe confidered it as infinitely more authentic than the 
florid, but hafty, compofition of Vafari. Wafari had pub- 
lifhed a life of the great Florentine artift in his firft edition 
of 1550. Condivi points out and correéts many of his er- 
rors, This Vafari indignantly refents in his fecond edition 
of 15683; but as Michelangelo was then no longer alive to 
decide their refpeCtive claims, the veracity of Condivi fhould 
f{uffer no imputation. Vafari however relates many things 
which the other omits, dwells more largely upon others, and 
in his fecond edition gives us the fequel of Michelangelo’s 
life, with along defeription of his magnificent funeral, &c. 
it was therefore defirable to unite thefe and other {cattered 
materials into one work : this has lately been done by Mr. 
Duppa in a handfome quarto volume. 

The firlt edition of Condivi is in quarto and become rare. 
Another edition, with copious notes by Antonfrancefco 
Gori and Mariette, together with extraéts from Vafari, was 

ublifhed in Florence, 1746, in folio. 

CONDIVICNUM, in Ancient Geography, Nantes, atown 
of Gallia Lyonnentis, according to Ptolemy, and capital of 
the Namneti, from whom it took its name. 

CONDOCHATES, a river of India, on the other fide 
of the Ganges, according to Pliny and Arrian, which dif- 
charged itfelf into the Ganges, about the 26th degree of lati- 
tude. 

CONDOLENCE, in &phics. 


See 


See ComMISERATION. 
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CONDOM, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Gers, and chief place of a diftriGt, firuated 
im a beautiful valley on the river Baife, 27 miles N.W. from 
Auch, and go S.E. from Bourdeaux. It has a fub-prefeét 
and a court of juitice. The place contains 6917, and the 
canton 13,232 inhabitants. ‘The territory of the canton in- 
cludes 2474 kiliometres and 16 communes. The whole 
diftrict counts 128 communes and 67,103 inhabitants, upon 
a territorial extent of 16624 kiliometres. Its foilis in gene- 
ral fertile, except in the fouthern part, which is an extenfive 
barren heath; butas there are many marl pits, the wate land 
is improved with marl, which renders it tolerably fertile for 
aterm of 20 years, at the end of which the ground is fuffered 
to lie wafte again, and another extent of heath is rendered 
produétive upon the fame plan. Corn, wine, and brandy are 
the chicf articles of trade, molt of which are fent to Mont de 
Marfan and Bourdeaux. 

CONDOMOIS, a country of France, before the revolu- 
tion, of which Condom was the capital. 

CONDOMA, in Zoology, the name given by Buffon to 
the ftriped antelope of Pennant, the antilope ftrepficeros of 
Gmelin’s Linneus, the cervus capenfis, or cape deer, of 
Collin. A&t. Ac. Theod. Palat. 1.487, the bos ftrepficeros 
of Aldrovand, the ftrepficeros of Caius, Gefner, and Jon- 
fton, and the wild goat of Kolben, &c. It has long, com- 
preffed, wrinkled, tapering, fharp-pointed fpiral horns, with 
a ridge on one fide which follows the wreaths ; the body has 
a white line along the back, and feveral white ftripes acrofs 
from that down the fides towards the belly and thighs. This 
animal inhabits the country near the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is near nine feet long from the nofe to the rump, and four 
feet high at the fhoulders; the body 1s long, flender, and of 
a reddifh-grey colour; the face is brown, having a white 
line from the corner of each eye, running forwards and unite 
ing above the nofe; the tranfverfe ftripes above-mentioned 
are, in general, feven in number, four of which point towards 
the thighs, and three to the belly ; it has a fhort mane on 
the neck, and long hairs hanging down from the throat to 
the breaft ; the breaft and belly are grey; the tail, two feet 
in length, is brown above, white on the under fide, and black 
at the end; the horns are of a dufky colour, and naturally 
wrinkled, though fuch as are brought to Europe are highly 
polifhed; they are near four feet long, clofe at the bafes, 
above two feet and a half diftant at the points, and have two 
{piral f{crew-like turns. The female has no horns. It is 
faid to leap with furprifing aGtivity to a great height. 

CONDORCET, Jean Anroine, Nicuoras Cari- 
TAT, Marquis of, in Biography, celebrated as_a writer and 
political chara¢ter, was defcended from an ancient family in 
Picardy in France. He was born in 1743, and was edu- 
cated at the college of Navarre, where he exhibited an ar- 
dent thirft for phyfical and mathematical purfuits, and ac- 
quired the reputation of a hard ftudent. Condorcet firit 
attra@ed public notice as a mathematician, by his treatife 
*¢ On Integral Calculations,’? which he wrote when he was 
only twenty-two years of age, and in which he propofed to 
exhibit a general method of determining the finite integral 
of a given, differential equation, either for differences infi- 
nitely {mall, or finite differences. D’Alembert and Bezout, 
the commiffioners of the academy, employed to examine the 
merits of this performance, declared that the greater part of 
the methods were of the author’s own invention, that the 
production itfelf indicated a degree of knowledge very fel- 
dom to be met with at fo early an age, and that it afforded 
a prefage of talents worthy of being excited by the appro- 
bation of the academy. ‘This was followed by his ‘ Eflay 
on Analyfis,’” and other works, which fhewed his flcall in 
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analytical refearches, In the year 1769, he was admitted 
member of the Academy of Sciences, the memoirs of 
which were enriched by various difquifitions pref-nted by 
him on the molt abftrufe fubjeéts. During the adminiftra- 
tion of Turgot, celebrated no lefs for his integrity, than 
for his high talents, Condorcet was applied to for affiftance 
in arranging plans for economical reforms in the ftate. In 
1773 he was appointed fecretary to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, when he compofed eulogies upon feveral deceafed 
members who had been negleéted by Fontenclie. At 
this period he was the friend and intimate aflociate of 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, and other diftingnifhcd charac. 
tere, Like D’Alembert he united in himfelf the re- 
putation of an elegant writer, and of profound {ei- 
ence; and in 1782 he was received into the French Aca- 
demy, on which occafion he delivered a difcourfe concerning 
the influence of philofophy. In the following year he fuc- 
ceeded D’Alembert as fecretary to that academy, and pro- 
nounced an able eulogy to the memory of his deceafed 
friend, whofe literary and {cientific merits are fet forth with 
great ability. The death of Euler afforded Condorcet an- 
other opportunity of difplaying his own talents by appre- 
ciating thofe of the departed mathematician. In_ his dif- 
courfe on this occafion, he exhibited a clear and f{cientific 
flatement of the improvements and inventions introduced 
into one department of knowledge by the exertions of an in- 
dividual. The lives of ‘Turgot and Voltaire, ard the eu- 
logy pronounced upon the death of the celebrated Franklin, 
were decided teftimonics to the abilities of Condorcet as a 
biographical writer. Turgot had occupied much of his 
time and attention with moral and political fciences, and 
was particularly anxious, for the good of his fellow crea- 
tures, that the certainty of which different {pecies of know- 
ledge are fufceptible, might be demonftrated by the affift- 
ance of calculation, hoping that the human fpecies would 
neceflarily make a progrefs towards happinefs and perfeétion, 
in the fame mauner as it had done towards the attainment of 
truth. To fecond thefe views of Turgot, Condorcet un- 
dertook a work replete with geometrical knowledge. He 
examined the probability of an affembly’s rendering a true 
decifion, and he explained the limits to which our know- 
ledge of future events, regulated by the laws of nature, 
confidered as the mofl certain and uniform, might extend. 
If we do not poffefs a rea/, yet he thought, we have at 
leaft a mean probability, that the law indicated by events, 
isthe fame conftant law, and that it will be perpetually ob- 
ferved. He confidered a forty-five thoufandth part as the 
value of the rifk, in the cafe when the confideration of a 
new law comes in queftion ; audit appears, from his calcula. 
tion, which we cannot go into, that an affembly confifting 
of 61 votes, in which it is required that there fhould be a 
plurality of nine, will fulfil this condition, provided there 
is a probability of each vote being equal to four-fifths, 
that is, that each member voting {hall be deceived only once 
in five times. He applied thefe calculations to the creation 
of tribunals, to the forms of ele&tions, and to the decifions 
of numerous afflemblies; inconveniences attendant on which 
were exhibited by him This work furnifhed a grand, and 
at the fame time, an agreeable proof of the utility of ana- 
lyfis in important matters to which it had never before been 
applied. Ms gr ; 
Condorcet at this time ftarted the idea of a di€tionary, in 
which objeéts are to be difcovered by their properties, in- 
{tead of being fearched for by their refpe¢tive names ; he alfo 
intimated a fcheme for conftru@ting tables, by which ten 
milliards of objeéts might be clafled tegether by means of 
only ten different modifications. The talents of Condorcet 
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were very various, and he diftinguifhed himfelf by many 
philofophical and economical difcuffions, which it is fup- 
pofed, with great juftice, had a great fhare in producing 
the fubfequent important revolution in France. Without 
pretending to decide upon the motives of thofe who were 
active in achieving the downfal of the French monarchy, we 
fhall bring before the reader a brief account of the part 
which Condorcet took in this bufinefs. Almof all his 
writings tended to pave the way for that molt important 
change in government which took place in the year 1789. 
At this period, and in the following two or three years, he 
engaged in feveral periodical publications, with a view, no 
doubt, of guiding the public mind. He was a member of 
the popular clubs at Paris, particularly that of the jacobins, 
celebrated for democratic violence, where he was a frequent 
but by no means a powerful fpeaker. He waschofen a re- 
prefentative for the metropolis, when the conftituent affem- 
bly was diffolved, and joined himfelf to the Briffotine party 
which, in point of real talents and integrity, were not infe- 
rior to any of the contending faétions of the day. But 
they wanted energy to control the people, and finally fell 
viGims to that revolutionary {pirit which they had excited. 
Condorcet at this period was the perfon felefted from the 
party to draw up a plan for public inftruGtion, which he 
comprehended in two elaborate and very ftriking memoirs; 
the principles laid down were, perhaps, too abftract for ge- 
neral ufe, and too refined for the prefent ftate of fociety. 
He was the author of a manifelto addreffed from the French 
people to the powers of Europe, on the approach of war; 
and of aletter to Louis XVI., as prefident of the affembly, 
which was dictated in terms. deftitute of that refpeé& 
and confideration to which the firft magiftrate of a great 
people has, as fuch, a juft claim. Condorcet attempted 
alfo to juftify the infults put upon the fovereign by 
the loweft, the molt illiterate, and moft brutal part 
of adelirious populace. On the trial of the king, his con- 
du& was equivocal and unmanly ; he had declared that he 
ought not to be arraigned, yet he had not courage to 
defend his opinion or jultify thofe fentiments which he had 
deliberately formed in the clofet. 

After the death of Louis, Condorcet undertook to frame 
a new conttitution, which was approved by the convention, 
but which did not meet the wifhes and expeétations of the 
nation. A new party, calling themfelves the Mountain, 
Were pow gaining an afcendancy in the convention over 
Briffot and his friends. At firft the conteft was fevere; 
the debates, if tumult and difcord may be fo denominated, 
ran high, and the utmoft acrimony was exercifed on all 
fides. Condorcet always timid, always anxious to avoid 
danger, retired as much as poffible from the fcene. By 
this a& of prudence he at firft efcaped the deftruétion which 
overwhelmed the party; but having written againtt the 
bloody aéts of the mountain, and of the moniter Rober- 
{pierre, a decree was readily obtained againft him. He was 
arrelted in July 1793, but contrived to efcape from the vi- 
gilance of the officers under whofe care he was placed. 
For nine months he lay concealed in Paris, when dreading 
the confequences of a domiciliary vifit, he fled to the houfe 
of a friend on the plain of Mont-Rouge, who was at the 
time in Paris. Condorcet was obliged to pafs eight-anc- 
forty hours in the fields, expofed to all the wretchednefs of 
cold, hunger, and the dread of his enemies. On the third 
day he obtained an interview with his friend; he, however, 
was too much alive to the fenfe of danger to admit Con- 
dorcet into his habitation, who was again obliged to feek 
the fafety which unfrequented fields and pathlefs woods 


could afford. Wearied at length with fatigue, and want of 
necellary 
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receflary fuftenance, he went toa public-houfe, and afked 
for an omelette, which he devoured with fo much greedinefs 
as to induce the fufpicion of a municipal officer who was 
prefent. At this period, fufpicion and guilt were divided 
by very narrow boundaries 5. the unfortunate man was feized 
and thrown into a dungeon, in order that he might, on the 
following day, be conduéted to the bloody tribunal at 
Paris. © The precaution was, however, unnecefflary. Con- 
cercet was found dead in the morning ; and as it was ge- 
nerally underftood that he was never without a concealed 
dofe of the moft aGive poifon, to this caufe his melancholy 
end was generally afcribed. Such was the concluding feene 
of the career of a man who had fuftained a brilliant part on 
the ftage-of life. He died March 28, 1794. 

His chara&ter has been varioufly eftimated. His manners 
were mild, and his talents were unqueftionably of the fir 
order. He is faid to have been deftitute of thofe fine feel- 
ings which diftinguifh great and generous minds; and it is 
allowed on all hands that he was a prey to timidity; a paf- 
fion which at length induced him to commit the a@t of fui- 
cide. By Madame Rolande, his contemporary and inti- 
mate, he was, in his life-time, thus defcribed: “* The ge- 
nius of Condorcet is equal to the comprebenfion of the 
greateft truths; but he has no other characteriltic befides 
fear. It may be faid of his underftanding, combined with 
his perfon, that it is a fine eflence abforbed in cotton. The 
‘timidity which forms the bafis of his character, and which 
‘he difplays even in company, on his countenance and in his 
‘attitudes, does not refult from his frame alone, but feems to 
-be inherent in his foul, and his talents furnifh him with no 
means of fubduing it. Thus, after having deduced a prin- 
ciple, or demonftrated a faét in the aflembly, he would give 
a vote decidedly oppofite, overawed by the thunder of the 
tribunes, armed with infults, and lavifh of menaces. The 
propereft place for him was the fecretarythip of the academy. 
“Such men fhould be employed to write, but never permitted 
to a&”? Condorcet was married, and lived on the moft 
affeGtionate terms with his wife. He left one daughter, 
who has, during the prefent fummer (1807), been married to 
Arthur O’Connor. 

Condorcet was the correfpondent of the great Frederic, 
and of Catherine, the emprefs of Ruffia. “ Letters to 
the King of Pruffia,” he publifhed during his life; and he 
left behind him, which appeared as a pofthumous work, * A 
Sketch of a Hiftorical Draught of the Human Mind.’ In 
<his work, he confiders man as he has been, as he is, and as 
he may be; and he inculcates, with great energy, his fa- 
vourite idea of the perfeCtibility of the human fpecies, and 
of its advance to aétual perfeGion. He left behind him 
alfo «A Treatifeon Calculation,”? and * An Elementary 
'Treatife on Arithmetic.”? His work on the human mind 
was written during the months that he fecreted himfelf 
from the favages who were feeking for his blood, with more 
4han inhuman fury ; and it is remarkable, and to the credit 
of the writer, that under fuch circumftances, dreading death 
at every inftant, he could compofe fo able a treatife, and 
feel the conviGtion of the progrefs of his fellow creatures to- 
wards moral improvement. Memoirs of the French Revo- 
jution. Rolande’s Memoirs. 

CONDORE, or Putco Conpore, in Geography, an 
ifland of the Eaft Indian ocean, about 20 leagues from the 
cozft of Cochin-china, taking its name from two Malay 
words, Puy fignifying an ifland, and Condore a calabafh, of 
which it produces great quantities. This ifland is high and 
yiountainous, and furrounded by feveral fmaller iflands, fome 
of which are lefs than one, and others two miles diftant. It 
33 of the form of a crefcent, extending, fays Capt. King, 
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near 8 miles from the fouthernmoft point, in a N.E. diree- 
tion, and its breadth no where exceeds 2 miles. Sir Geo, 
Staunton fays, it is 11 or 12 miles in length, and about 3 
in breadth, confiiting of a ridge of peaked hills. From the 
wefternmoft extremity, the land trerds to the S.E. for about 
4 miles, and oppofite to this part of the coaft there is an 
ifland, called by Monf. D’Aprés “ Little Condore,”? which 
runs two miles in the fame dire€tion. This pofition of the 
two iflands forms a fafe and commodious harbour, the en- 
trance into which is from the north-weft. The diftance 
between the two oppofite coafts is } of a mile, exclufive of 
a border of coral rock, which runs down along each fide, 
extending about 100 yards from the fhore.. The anchorage 
is very good, from 11 to 5 fathoms water, but the bottom 
is fo foft and clayey, that great difficulty occurs in weighing 
the anchors. ‘Toward the bottom of the harbour, there i3 
fhallow water for about half a mile, beyond which the two 


iflands approach fo near each other, as to leave only a paf- 


{age at high water for boats.) The moft convenient place 
for watering is at a beach on the eaftern fide, where is a 
{mall ftream that furnifhes 14 or 15 tons of water a day. 
Sir George Staunton fays, that beyond the beach, which 
ftretches acrofs two-thirds of the entrance, at the fouthern 
extremity of the fpacious bay on the eaftern fide of the 
ifland, there is a fafe paflage to the inner part of the bay, 
the north of which is fheltered by a {mall ifland lying to the 
eaftward. The whole of the bay, he fays, is formed by 
four {mall iflands, which approach fo nearly to each other 
as to appear, from feveral points, to join. They all feem to 
be the rude fragments of primitive mountains, feparated 
from the great continent in the lapfe of time. This ifland 
has convenient anchoring-places in either monfoon; and fir 
Geo. Staunton ftopped there, on the 17th of May, ina 
fpacious bay on the ealtern fide of the ifland. Capt. Gore, 
on the 2oth of January, ftood for the harbour on the S.W. 
end of the ifland, which, having its entrance from the N.W. 
is the beft fheltered during the N.E. monfoon. 

This ifland, both with refpeét to animal and vegetable 
productions, is confiderably improved, fince the time when 
Dampier vifited it. Neither that writer, nor the compiler 
of the Eaft Indian Dire&tory, mention any other quadru- 
peds befides hogs, which are faid to be very farce, lizards, 
and the guanoes; and the latter, on the authority of Monf, 
Dedier, a French eng neer, who furveyed the ifland about 
the year 1720, fays, that none of the fruits and efculent 
plants, fo common in the other parts of India, are to be 
found here, except water-melans, a few potatoes, {mall 
gourds, chibbols (a {mall {pecies of onion), and little black 
beans. At prefent, befides the buffaloes, of which there 
are large herds, it fupplies remarkably fine fat hogs, of the 
Chinefe breed. There are alfo fome of the wild fort in the 
woods, which alfo abound with monkies and {quirrels, One 
{pecies of the fquirrel is of a beautiful fhining black colour, 
and another {pecies is ttriped brown and white, which is 
called the flying fquirrel, from its being provided with a 
thin membrane, refembling the wing of a bat, extending on 
each fide of the belly, from the neck to the thighs, which, 
in ftretching out the legs, fpreads, and enables it to fly 
from tree to tree, to a confiderable diftance. Lizards are 
found in great abundance ; but Capt. Gore fays, that none 
of his company difcovered the guano, and another animal 
defcribed_ by Dampicras refembling the guano, only much 
larger. Among the vegetable improvements of the ifland 
are fields of rice and tobacco, and groves of cabbage palm- 
trees, plantains, various kinds of pompions, cocoa-nuts, 
oranges, fhaddocks, and pomegranates. . Thefe improve- 
ments are afcribed to the French, for the purpofe of making 
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jt a more conyenient refrefhing ftation for any of their fhips 
that may be bound for Cambodia, or Cochin-china; and for 
“this purpofe it is well fituated. The woods are well ftocked 
-with feathered game; and particularly with wild hens and 
cocks, refembling thofe’of our own country. The land in 
the neighbourhood of the harbour is a continued high hill, 
richly adorned with a variety of fine tall trees, from the 
fummit to the water’s edge; and among others the tea-tree 
defcribed by Dampier. 

The town in this ifland is ficuated near the fea fide, at the 
bottom of a retired bay, which affords a fafe road-ftead 
during the prevalence of the S.W. monfoon. It confifts of 
between 20 and 30 houfes, built clofe together; befides fix 
or feven others that are fcattered about the beach. The roof, 
the two ends, and the fide fronting the country are neatly 
conftructed of reeds; the oppofite fide, facing the fea, is en- 
tirely open; but by means of a fold of bamboo fcreens, they 
can exclude or let in as much of the fun and air as they 
pleafe. ‘There are other large fcreens or partitions, for the 
purpofe of dividing, as occafion requires, the fingle room, 
of which the houfe properly fpeaking, confifts, into fepa- 
rate apartments. The largelt houfe of the town, belonging 
to the chief or captain, had a room at each end, feparated 
by a partition of reeds from the middle fpace, which was 
open on both fides, and provided with partition-fcreens like 
the others. It had, befides, a pent-houfe, projeting four 
or five feet beyond the roof, and running the whole length 
on each fide. At each end of the middle room were hung 
fome Chinefe paintings, reprefenting men and women in lu- 
dicrous attitudes. In this apartment Capt Gore’s compa- 
nions were civilly defired to feat themfelves on mats, and 
they were prefented with betel. In one of the apartments, 
vilited by fir George Staunton, was an altar decorated with 
images; and the partitions were hung with figures of mon- 
itrous deities; but the countenances and deportment of the 
people exhibited no idea of religious awe, nor was any per- 
fon obferved in the polture of prayer or adoration. A few 
{pzars {tood again{t the wall with their points downwards, 
together with fome match-locks, and a {wivel-gun. 

The inhabitants of this ifland, who are fugitives from 
Cambodia and Cochin-china, are not numerous. They are 
of a fhort ftature, very {warthy, and of a feeble, unhealthy 
afpeét, but feemingly of a gentle dilpofition. The drefs of 
thefe people is compofed chiefly of blue cotton, worn loofely 
about them; and their flat faces and little eyes indicate a 
Chirefe origin or relation. Their colloquial language is 
altogether different from that which is fpoken in China, but 
their written charaét<rs are all Chizefe. 

The Englith fettled in this ifland in 1702, when the fac- 
tory of Chufan, on the coalt of China, was broken up, and 
brouzht with them fome Macaflar foldiers, who were hired 
to aflift in building a fort; but the prefident not fulfilling 
his engagement with them, they watched an opportunity, 
and in one night murdered all the Englith in the fort. Thofe 
without the fort, hearing a noife, took the alarm, and ran 
to their boats, very narrowly efcaping with their lives; but 
not without much fatigue, hunger, and thirlt, to the Jo- 
hore dominions, where they were treated with great huma- 
nity. Some of them afterward went to forma fettlement 
at Banjer-Maffio, in the ifland of Borneo. Since this event, 
no Europeans have ever refided in this ifland. The latitude 
of thisifland, calculated from a meridional obfervation, as 
flated by fir Geo. Staunton, is 8° 40’ N.; and its longi- 

ude, according to a good chronometer, 105° 55’ E. The 
harbour in which Capt. Gore was ftationed, is in N. lat. 
5° 40’. E. long., deduced from a great number of lunar ob- 
fervations, 106° 18’ 46”; dip of the N, pole of ‘the mag- 
Vor. IX. 
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netic needle, 2° 1/; variation of the compafs, 0° 14’ W.; 
high water at the full and change of the moon, 4" 16! ap- 
parent time. The water rofe and fell 7 feet 4 inches per- 
pendicular. Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, by captains 
Cook, Clerke, and Gore, vol. iii. p. 450, &c. 

Conpore, in Ornithology, the Vultur Gryphus of 
Latham, (Ind. Orn.) Klein, Briffon, Borowfk., the cun- 
tur of Laet and Ray, the conder of Frezier, Condamine, 
Boffon, and Molina, and the condor of Latham (Syn. and 
Sup.) is a bird of enormous fize, faving a longitudinal warty 
excrefcence on the crown of the head, and a naked throat. 
It inhabits South America; and its fize is fo enormous 
that the wings, when extended, meafure 9, 12, or even 16 
feet from top to tip; the largeit quill-feathers of the wings 
fometines meafure 22 feet in length, and the quill-part 13 
inch in circumference. The body is of a black colour, 
with a white back ; the neck is farrounded with a collar of 
longifh white feathers; the chin is reddifh; the head 1s 
clothed with brown down or wool; the eyes are black, with 
cbefnut or light reddifh irides; the bill is black, with a 
whitifh point ; the legs and feet are black, and the claws 
are ftraightith ; the tail is {mall. The female is contidera- 
bly larger than the male, which it refembles, except in hav- 
ing a crown crelt or tuft on the {crag, or hinder part of the 
neck. The condore builds its neft on the higheft moun- 
tains, under the fhelter of fome projecting fhelf of a rock, 
in which the female lays two white eggs. It preys on 
calves, fheep, goats, and fuch animals, and when very much 
prefled by hunger, it has been known to carry off children 
of ten years of age; and two of them are faid to be able to 
devour the carcafe of a cow at one meal. When it alighis 
upon the ground, or rifes from it, the noifeit makes with 
its wings is {uch as to terrify, and almolt to deafen, any one’ 
who happens to be near the place. Don Ulloa informs 
us, that he actually faw one of them rifing with a lamb 
in its talons. The Indians have various ways of 
catching them: befides traps and {nares laid for them near 
any carrion, they kil a cow or other animal, and moiiten 
its flefh with the juice of fome itrong intoxicating herbs, 
and then bury the body till it putrefics. In this ftate they 
take it up and lay it on the ground; and when the condores 
come near to devour it, they are intoxicated and ren- 
dered motionlefs, when the Indians fall upon and kiil 
them. 

CONDORMIENTES,, religious fe&aries, whereof 
there have been two kinds. The firlt arofe in Germany, 
in the thirteenth century ; their leader was a native of 
Toledo. hey held their meetings near Cologne; where 
they are faid to have worfhipped an image of Lucifer, 
and to have received anfwers and oracles trom him: the 
legend adds, that an ecclefiaftie having brought the cu- 
charift to it, the idol broke into a thouland pieces ; 
which put an end to the worfhip. They had their name 
from their dying all together, men and women, young and 
old. 

The other {pecies of Condormientes were a branch of 
Anabaptilts in the fixteenth century; fo called, becaufe 
they lay, feveral of both fexes, in the fame chamber; on 
pretence of evangelical charity. 

CONDOTTIERL, in the Italian Policy, denoted lead- 
ers of bands, who, in the 15th and 16th centuries, made a 
trade of war, and railed foldiers in order to hire them out to 
different tates. 

CONDREN, Cuarves pe, in Biography, fuperior ge- 
neral of the fathers of the oratory, was born near Soiffons in 
the year 1558. By his father, who was in high eftimation 
in the court of Henry IV., he was deligned either for a 
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‘peft about the king, or for the military profeffion. His 
own inclinations, however, led him to think of the chu:ch, 
as moft fuited to his talents, to which, after fome hefitation, 
his father. gave an affent. He accordingly profecuted his 
ftudies in the college of the Sorbonne at Paris, was or- 
dained prieft, and admitted a doGtor of that fociety in the 

‘year 1614. In the following year he became a member of 
the. congregation of the oratory, and founded fome houfes 
belonging to that order. He was not long in obtaining a 
ciftinguifhed reputation for integrity and prudence as a man, 
end for piety and benevolence asa prieft. On account of thefe 
traits in his chara¢ter he was fixed upon as the moft proper 
perfon to be confeffor to the duke of Orleans, only brother to 
Louis XIII. In this fituation he was fuccefsfally employed 
in confidential bufinefs between the duke and the king, and 
was the happy means of reftoring thefe princes to 2 mutual 
good underftanding with one another, after Jong and violent 
difagreements. For thefe fervices he was offered the arch- 
bifhopric of Lyons, and a cardinal’s hat ; but he declined 
accepting offices of honour and emolument for having per- 
formed thofe aéts, which, his religion taught him, were 
binding upon every Chriftian. He died in the year 1641, 
leaving behind him many pieces which evidenced fuperior ta- 
Jents, and a fincere piety. His principal works are, ‘* Dif- 
courfes and Letters,?? 2 vols. t2mo. 1648; and ‘An 
Explanation of the Pricfthood of Jefus Chrift,”” publifhed 
in 1677. Father Amelotte drew up an acccuat of his 
life, in which there is a colleGtion of his letters and maxims 
with an expofition of his opinions. Nouv. Did. Hitt. 

CONDRIEUX, in Geography, a'{mall town of France, in 
the department of the Rhone, at the foot of a hillon the river 
Rhone, 21 miles fouth from Lyons. This placeis celebrated 
for its excellent {weet wine. 

CONDROS, Convrorz, in Geography, is a tra&t of 
land in the circle of Weftphalia, fituated in the bifhopric of 
Liege, which formed part of the German empire, and is 
now incorporated with France. Condrufi, in ancient geo- 
graphy, was reckoned part of Belgica. Huy, which was 
confidered as the principal town of Condros, is, at prefent, 
the chief place of the diftri€t of the fame name in the de- 

artment de ’Ourthe. See Huy. 

CONDUCT, /afe. See Sare-condud. 

CONDUCTOR (from condu&, and to condud from the 
#¥rench conduire) prime, in Eleéricity, is a body of a con- 
du@ing fubftance, (viz. fuch as will tranfmit the eleétric 
power or fluid) placed immediately before the glafs cylinder, 
or globe, or plat, or other excitable body, of an ele€trical 
machine. Its office is to collet the eleGtricity, and to 
convey it either in the form.of {parks, or filently, to other 
bodies that may be prefented to it in the courfe of experi- 
ments. Without this prime conduor no large {parks could 
be drawn immediately from the excited eleétric, becaufe the 
eleGiric body, being in its nature incapable of conveying 
the electric fluid through its fubftance, difcharges, on a body 
which is prefented to it, that quantity of ele&tricity only 
which is accumulated upon a {mall part of its furface. 
But when the prime conduGtor is placed before the excited 
eleGtric, the former fucceflively collects all the ele@ricity 
from the furface of the latter, whilft revolving ; and if a 
proper body be brought near its furface, the eletricity 
which has been accumulated, will rufh from every part of 
the furface of the prime conductor in a copious ftream, or 
ina full {park, to that body. 

- The forms of prime conduétors have been continually va- 
ried from the very firft invention of eleGrical machines, ac- 
cording as new difcoveries, or the progrefs of experience, 
have either deteGted former defeéts, or inggefted more ad- 
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vantageous forms. A gun-barrel, or a metallic chain, fup- 
ported by filk ftrings, formed the prime conductor of the 
earlieft ele@trical machines, viz. fuch as were ufed towards 
the beginning of the laft, or eighteenth century. And in 
confequence of this ufage fome diftinguifhed late writcrs on 
the continent, have retained the name of chain for the prime 
conduétor, long after the fhape of that inftrument had un- 
dergone a total alteration. See ‘1’Elettricifmo artificiale 
del P’ Beccaria.”? 

Though the gun-barrel or the chain would be highly im- 
proper for the modern eleétrical machines, either of them 
was quite fufficient for thofe of the old conftruction, in 
which the excitation was very flight and difficultly obtained. 
But when the glafs globes or cylinders began to be made 
much larger, when a better method of excitation was difco- 
vered, and efvecially when Mr. Canton’s amalgam was in- 
troduced, to which the great power of the modern el<étrical 
machines is principally owing; then the chain or the gun- 
barrel was found incapable of retaining the electric power, 
fo that every narrow edge, or point, or curvature of the 
fame, was found to diffipate the ele¢tricity into the furround- 
ing air, as could be eafily perceived in a darkened room. 
This fuggefted the idea of enlarging the fize, and fmooth- 
ing the irregularities of the prime conductor, in confequence 
of which fome prime condu@ors were made of brafs, others 
of tin, oreven of gilt paper; and their fhape became much 
more regular and compact. A cylinder with {pherical ter- 
minations has been the moft ufual form of prime conductors. 
A few were made fpherical; Dr. Prieitley ufed one of a 
pear-like figure, and fome have alfo been made of ocher fane 
ciful fhapes. But amongft all thofe forms, that which the 
practice of the beft electricians has found to be, upon the 
whole, the moft eligible, is the abovementioned one of a 
cylinder with hemifpherical terminations, Thofe termina- 
tions, in {mall prime condu€tors, fometimes are made a little 
larger in diameter than the cylinder; but in the prime con- 
duétors of the larger kind, they do not project beyond the 
furface of the cylindrical part. As the conducting nature 
of their fubftance mutt be of the beft kind, the prime con- 
duGtors are made of metal, at lealt on their furface. The 
{mall ones are made of hollow brafs, or tin plates, or of 
wood covered with tin-foil. But the large ones are almoft 
always made of wood, or pafte-board covered with tin-foil. 
The prime conduGors of tin are frequently covered with a 
black varnifh, which is preferved cleaner than the furface of 
the tin, and may perhaps in fome meafure prevent the dif- 
fipation of eleGricity from their furface. In any conitruc- 
tion, care mult be had, that the furface of the prime con- 
dudtors be quite free from points, and fharp edges; and if 
holes are to be made in them, which indeed are neceflary 
for the performance of various experiments ; thefe fhould be 
well rounded off and their edges burnifhed. The prime 
condutor is generally fupported in an horizontal polfition, 
by one or two glafs flicks, which proceed from the bottom 
board of the eleétrical machine, or from feparate wooden 
ftands ; the extremities of thofe glafs flicks entering a little 
way within the furface of the condu@tor. ‘The direétion of 


‘the prime conduior is moftly perpendicular to the axis of the 


glafs cylinder of the machine; but in fome electrical ma- 
chines, the condudor, or two conductors, are fituated pa- 
rallel to the abovementioned axis. When two conductors 
are affixed to the machine, one of them, which colleéis the 
ele&tric fluid from the excited glafs, is called the pofitive 
condudor, and the other, which is connected with the rub- 
ber, is called the negative condudor. At that extremity of 


‘the prime conductor, which ftands nearelt to the glafs 


globe or cylinder, when the former is perpendicular to the 
axis 
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axis of the latter, or on the fide when it ftands parallel, he 
colleétor is affixed. See Cortector. 

To the oppofite extremity of the prime condu€or which 
flands farthelt from the glafs cylinder or globe, a thick 
brafs wire, with a pretty large and {mooth brafs ball, is 
ufually affixed, and from this ballthe longeft and denfett 
{park can be drawn; the greateft endeavour of the electric 
fluid to efcape from the prime condufor being made at that 
extremity. In plate machines, viz. where glafs plates are 
ufed inftead of a globe or cylinder, the extremity of the 
prime conduétor is furnifhed with two femicircular projec 
tions, which carry the collecting points at their extremities. 
The fize of the prime conduGtor muft be proportionate to 
the fize of the machine; for if the prime conduétor be too. 
{mall, the {parks that are drawn from it will not be of the 
largeft fize poffible to be obtained with that machine ; and, 
on the other hand, if the prime conduétor be too large, 
the diffipation of eleétricity from its furface will be very 
confiderable. It is difficult to determine the exa& fize which 
might be the moft advantageous for a given machine ; for 
even with cylinders of the fame fize, diflerent prime con- 
duétors might be ufed, according as the glafs cylinders are 
more or lefs capable of a vigorous excitation. With one 
of the largeft glafs cylinders ever made in this country, 
which meatured two feet in diameter, a prime condutor of 
wood covered with tin-foil was ufed, which meafured fix 
feet in length and 18 inches in diameter. With a {mall 
machine, the cylinder of which was feven inches in diameter, 
a prime conductor of two feet by three inches and a half 
was found the moft advantageous. When the eledtrical 
machine 1s to be ufed only for charging a battery, then it 
will be better to.ufe a very {mall prime condu@or. 

The forms of the above-mentioned prime conductors are 
reprefented in the various plates relating to eletricity that 
are contained in this work. 

Conpuctor of Lighiaing. See Conpucrors. 

Conpucror, in Surgery, is an initrament which ferves 
as a guide for a fealpel, in feveral operations which do 
not allow the furgecn’s difcerning the exact courfe or 
extent of a wound. For inftance, in opening a fittulous 
orifice, or dilating the abdominal ring in a ftrangulated her- 
nia. 

Conduors are either made of fteel or of filver; and al- 
ways have a groove on one fide, to direét the cutting inftru- 
ment. ‘That which furgeons employ in cutting for the 
flone is named a Gorcer. This is an inftrument gene- 
rdlly made cf fteel, and introduced, in the operation of Li- 
. thotomy, through the artificial orifice, into the bladder, in 
order to widen the neck of the bladder, and facilitate the 
introduétion of the forceps, with which the ftone is to be 
extraéted. There are two fpecies of this inflrument; the 
one, which is provided with a knob at the top, is termed 
the male gorget; and the other with an excavation, the 
female gorget. See Lirnoromy. 

There is alfo a machine invented by Mr. Walker, by 
means of which, a patient labouring under a fimple or com- 
pound fraéture of the leg, may be conduéted with fafety 
and convenience from one place to the other, and the extre- 
mities of the bones kept in their proper fituation during the 
progrefs of the cure. 

To this head belong the conducting apparatus invented 
for the fame purpofe by Mr. Theden of Preflia, which are 
ufed in fractures of the fuperior and inferior extremities. 
Machines adapted for fractures of the femur have been 
deferibed by Mr. Schmucker, and thofe for other parts by 
Mr. Theden himfelf. Mr. Richter conceives that thele 


machines may be rendered more ferviceable, by conflruc- 
ing them of tinned iron, inftead of wallnut-tree wood. 

CONDUCTORS. In two important branches of na- 
tural philofophy, a marked diftin@ion has been obferved 
between the various known bodies of the earth; 2nd upon 
the peculiar properties of the two different claffes of bo- 
dies, which are difcriminated from each other by the above- 
mentioned diftinétion, numerous phenomena, of confequence 
to the human fpecies, are abfolutely depending. The two 
branches, of natural philofophy, above alluded to, are the 
fcience of eleétricity and the fubjeé&t of heat. In eleétricity, 
if an excited piece of glafs, or an eleétrified conduétor, be 
touched with the extremity of a ftick of fealing-wax, 
which a man holds by its other extremity; or if it be 
touched with the extremity of a filk ftring, the ele@tric 
power will not be diflipated; but if the electrified body be 
touched with the extremity of a rod of iron or brafs, held 
in a manner fimilar to the flick of fealing-wax, the eleétric 
power will be inftantly diffipated ; viz. it will pafs through 
the metallic rod, and through the perfon that holds it, &c. 
Hence it evidently appears, that iron or brafs will permit 
the tranfition of the ele&tric power through its fubftance; 
whereas fealing-wax or filk will not peimit it. Therefore, 
iron, brafs, and all thofe fubftances through which the elec- 
tric power can be tranimitted, are called condudors of elec- 
tricity ; and all thole fubftances, which, like the fealing= 
wax or the filk, will not permit the paffage of the eleétric 
power, are called non-conduéors of eleétricity. 

A fimilar diftinGion has been remarked in the fubje& of 
heat and cold. Take a fmall piece of charcoal, make it 
red hot at one end, and in that ftate it will be found that a 
perfon may hold it with his fingers within about a quarter 
of an tnch of the red-hot extremity, without feeling any 
unpleafant degree of heat; but if an iron rod as thick as 
the charcoal be rendered red hot at one end, a perfon will 
not be able to hold it within lefs than four or five inches, at 
leaft, of that end; and fuch is the cafe with all metallic 
bodies, as well as with fome other fubftances; which fhews 
that heat will pafs through certain bodies much more eafily 
than through others. Hence thofe bodies which, like the ixon 
rod, will eafily tranfmit the heat through their fubitance, 
are called condudlors of heat; ard thofe which will canvey it 
with great difficulty, are called non-condudurs of heat. It 
mutt be obferved, however, that though heat will pafs in- 
comparably more eafily through certain bodies than through 
others; yet there are no bodies that are’ known to be ei- 
ther perfect conductors or perfeét non-condu@tors of heats 
And indeed, the like obfervation, though in a much more 
limited manner, may be made with refpect to the condudors 
of eleCtricity. 

In magnuetifm alfo, the name of condudlor of that power 
has been given to a fingle fubftance, namely, to foft iron ; 
but the peculiar nature of iron in that ref{peét, or rather the 
paflage of the magnetic power, will be explained under the 
article MaGnettsm. We {hall now in an orderly manner 
{late the various particulars which have been afcertained with 
refpect to the above-mentioned two clafles of bodies; wiz. firlt 
with refpect to electricity, and then with refpeét to heat. 

Conpucrors of Lledricity. In endeavouring to point 


out the true nature of ele&rical condudors, it becomes ne- 


ceflary to give a lift likewife of the non-condudtors of that 
power, fince thefe two clafles of bodies gradually approach 
each other, in proportion as they are lefs perfect of their 
kind, as far as certain fubftanees, which feem to ftand in an 
intermediate ftate between conductors and non-conduéors, 
fo as to participate of both. Glafs, fealing-wax, amber, 
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filk, and feveral other bodies, which, by means of friction 
with a dry and clean hand, are capable of being excited, fo 
as to exhibit ele€trical phenomena, are called eleérics ; and 
thefe identical bodies have been found to be non-conductors 
of ele&ricity; hence ele@rics and non-condudors mean the 
very fame clafs of bodies. In the fame manner it has been 
found, that thofe bodies, which will eafily tranfmit the elec- 
tric fluid through their fubftance, cannot be excited in the 
above-mentioned manner; hence condudors and non-eledirics 
do alfo denote the fame bodies. 

Stri@ly fpeaking, as we have already hinted above, there 
is no fub{taree which may be called a perfect condutor or 
a perfe&t non-condu@or of electricity ; the ele&tric power 
finding fome refiftance in its paffage through the beft con- 
du&ors, and being in fome degree capable of paffing 
through the beft eleGrics, at leaft under certain circum- 
flances. The following litts contain the conduétors and 
the cle&trics, or, which is the fame thing, the non-eleCtrics 
and the non-condu&tors. ‘They are difpofed in the order of 
their perfection ; that is, the beft conduétors and the beft 
electrics are placed at the heads of their refpective lifts; and 
thofe which participate of both, meaning thofe which are 
partly ele€trics and partly conduors, will be found to- 
wards the end of each lift. In this, however, no great ac- 
curacy mult be expected; firft, becaufe a very accurate dif- 
crimination is impracticable when fubftances are expreffed 
under general denominations; and, fecondly, becaufe the 
precife degree of conduGing or non-conducting power in 
moft fubftances cannot be determined on account of their 
fluuating nature. 


Conduéors. 
Gold. 


Silver. 

Copper. 

Platina. 

Brafs. 

Tron. 

Tin. 

Mercury. 

Lead. 

Semi-metals. 

Metallic ores; of which the beft are thofe which contain 
a greater proportion of metallic parts, and neare{t to a re- 
guline ftate. 

Charcoal, either of animal or vegetable fubftances. The 
eondu@ing power of charcoal is very equivocal; for fome 
pieces of it will hardly condu& at all, and others will fuffer 
the paflage of the electric fluid over their furface only, and 
not through their fubftance. The reafon of this difference 
is not quite underitood 5 but it feems owing to the degree of 
heat that is applied in the procefs of making them. See 
Pricitley’s fecond volume of Obfervations on different Kinds 
of Air, fect. xiv. 

Animal fluids. 

Acids. 

Saline fubftances, 

Hot water. 

Cold water. 

Salt water. 

All other liquids excepting oils. 

Red-hot glals. 

Melted refin. 

Flame, or the effluvia of flaming bodies. 

Ice and fnow ; but not below a certain temperature ; for 
Mr. Achard, at Berlin, in January 1776, obferved that 


frozen water, or ice, at the temperature of 28° below 0° of 
Reaumur’s feale (equal to —13 of Fahrenheit’s) was be-. 
come an eleétric. He tried his experiments in the open air, 
where he found that a rod of ice two feet in length, and 

two inches thick, was a very imperfect conduétor at the 
temperature of 6° below o° of Reaumur’s thermometer, and 

that it would not conduét in the leaft at 20° below o°% By 

whirling a fpheroid of ice in a proper machine, he even 

electrified the prime conduétor, fo as to attraé, repel, give 

fparks, &c., like any other ele€iric. 

Moft faline fubflances, of which the metallic falts are the 
bett. 

Earthy and ftony fubftances, of which the hardeft are the 
wort, 

Glafs filled with boiling water, as mentioned by Kine 
nerfley. 

Smoke. 

Vapour or fteam of boiling water. 

Ail compounds, in which different proportions of the 
above-mentioned fubftances enter, are conductors in different: 
degrees. [ 

An imperfe& vacuum, or the abfence of air produced by 
the action of an air-pump. But a perfeé& Torricellian va- 
cuum is not a conduétor of electricity. Mr. Walhh, affifted 
by Mr. De Luc, having made a double barometer, in which: 
the mercury had been accurately boiled, fo as to expel alk 
the air from the tube, found that the vacuum in the arched’ 
part of this double barometer was not a condudtor of 
ele&tricity, nor any electric light could be feen in it. (Prieft- 
ley’s Experiments and Obfervations on Elaflic Fluids, 
vol. i.) This remarkable difcovery was afterwards con- 
firmed by the experiments of Mr. Morgan. (Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixxv.) 


Elefrics. 


Glafs, and all vitrifications, even thofe of metals. 

All gems, of which the moi tranfparent are generally 
the beft. 

All refins and refinous compounds. 

Amber. 

Sulphur. 

Baked wood, if not fuffered to imbibe moifture. 

All bituminous fubftances. 

Wax. 

Silk. 

Cotton. 

All dry and external animal fubftances, as feathers, wooly 
hair, &c. 

* Paper. 

White fugar and fugar-candy. 

Air, and other gafes. 

Oils. 

Dry and complete metallic oxides. 

The afhes of animal and vegetable fubftances. 

All dry vegetable fubftances. 

All hard ftones, of which the hardeft are the beft. 

Soft ftones when heated, according to Delaval. 

Powders not metallic, according to Delaval. 

Ice, at the temperature of —13° of Fahrenheit’s thermos 
meter, according to Achard. 

According to Mr. Walth’s, and Mr, Morgan’s experi- 
ments, the Torricellian vacuum ought to be placed at the 
head of the lift; but the fingular nature of a vacuum, 
though a non-conduétor, will hardly entitle it to the name 
of an eletric. We muit, however, refer all farther obferva-' 
tions, refpecting e/edrics, to the article of that denomination ; 
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the above lift having been inferted in this place merely to 
elucidate the nature of conduGors. 

Thus far we have ftated the number of conduGors, and 
their gradation, with refpe€& to common eletricity; but 
that lately difcovered branch of this fcience, which is at 
prefent affiduoufly cultivated under the title of Galvanifm, 
has pointed out a peculiar arrangement of conductors with 
re{pec&t to the order of their capability of conduting that 
power which affe&t the limbs of a prepared animal, and of 
conveying the power of a galvanic, or rather a Voltaic, bat- 
tery. See the article Garvanism. Concerning the former 
of thefe powers, we tranf{cribe a lift, followed by a few re- 
marks, from Cavallo’s Treatife on Eleétricity, 4th ed. vol. 
iii. p. 20; and with refpect to the latter, we fubjoin an 
abridged extraét from a paper of Erman, in the Annales de 
Chimié, Feb. 1807. 


Condudors of Animal Eleéiricity, according to Dr. Lind’s and 
Mr. Cavallo’s experiments, which however are arranged 
with diffidence by the latter, confidering the difficulty of 
making the arrangement, and that, in this branch of eleGri- 
city, the metals do not feem to ad merely as condudtors—TVhe 


lift begins with the brit. 


*« Maileable platina. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Quickfilver. 

Copper, 

Brafs, 

Tin, 

Lead. 

Tron.. 

The human body. 

Salt water. 

Frefh water.” 

«The metallic ores are not fo good conduétors as the 
purified metals themielves, and their conducting power is 
various according to the nature of the ores, but even the 
metallic falts are tolerably good conduétors. 

«Tt is very remarkable, that the flame of tallow candle, 
which is a good conductor of common electricity, will not 
condu& the animal eleGtricity, when placed in a fhort inter- 
ruption made in the circuit of communication. Charcoal, 
placed in the fame fituation as the flame of the candle, 
was alfo found to be a non-conduétor, except when it was 
aGually burning, in which ftate it conducted tolerably well; 
but Mr. Volta fays that he has found fome pieces of char- 
coal that aéted as well as the metals. Dr. Valli obferved, 
that human bodies are not all equally good condutors. 
Out of four perfons in a company, he found that when two 
of them formed the circuit of communication between the 
nerve and the mufcles of a frog, the motions took place 
very readily. Whena third perfon formed the circuit, the 
motions were very weak; but that when the fourth perfon 
formed the communication no motion took place. This expe- 
riment, he adds, was often repeated with the fame fuccefs. 
The effeét, however, may be owing to the different drynefs 
of the fkin. Vitriolic acid, and what is very remarkable, al- 
cohol, appear to conduct this property rather better than 
water. 

«¢ The arteries and the veins are not fo good condudors 
asthe nerves; for when a blood-veffel forms part of the 
circuit of communication, the contractions will take place 
only when nervous ramifications are adhering to it, and if 
thefe be carefully feparated, the motion will not take 
place. The fame thing may be faid of the tendons, the 
bones, and. the membranes; for when either of thofe parts 


is feparated from the body, and is introduced in the circle 
of communication between the mufcles and nerves of a 
prepared frog, no motion will enfue, excepting, indeed, 
when thofe parts are fuli of moifture, and are in immediate 
contact with the nerve of a prepared frog. Dry nerves are 
not conduttors of animal eleétricity. Dr. Valli found that 
the internal fubftance of a nerve conduéts much better thar 
its external, or coat.”” 

Silver and zinc, profeffor Aldini fays, will produce con- 
tractions in the mufcles of a frog, many hours after it has 
bone infenfible to the ation of either of them, feparately 
ufed. 

Mr, Erman, in his paper on two new claffes of galva- 
nic conduors, fays that the bodies which may be applied 
to the poles of a galvanic pile are, 1. Non-condu@ors. II. 
Condudors. "The conduétors are either perfed or imperfed; 
and the imperfect condudtors are fo, either with refpe& to 
both poles, or with refpeé& to one of the poles of a galvanic 
battery. 

I. The perfect non-condu@ors prevent the communication 
of the power of both poles effe€tually ; and fuch are glafs, 
refins, ice, and the vapour of water, fulphur and its flame, 
amber, but not its flame. 

IL. The perfe@ cendu@ors, which difcharge both poles 
completely, are the metals, and all in the fame degree. 

The imperfe? condudors of both poles. Thefe, though ca- 

able of forming the galvanic circuit, exhibit in their extent 
effects of two different kinds. Fluid water and bodies im- 
pregnated with water are of this nature. 

The imperfe& conductors of the pofitive pole only. Thefe 
are incapable of forming the galvanic circuit ; for when in- 
terpofed between the two poles of the pile, they infulate the 
negative power and conduct the pofitive ; whence it follows, 
that the negative becomes charged, whereas the pofitive is 
condudted. The flame of hydrogen gas, and the flame of 
the hydrocarbonated bodies, have this property. 

Laltly, the imperfed condudors of the negative pole only in- 
fulate the power of the pofitive, and conduét the power of 
the negative pole. Of this fort are the flame of phofpho- 
rus and of alkaline foaps. 

There now remain two other particulars, which demand 
our examination with refpeé to the conduétors of eleétri- 
city. Thefe are the method of afcertaining their peculiar 
degrees of conduting power, and their nfes. ‘The fimpleft. 
method of determining whether any given body be a con- 
ductor or not, is to affix an electrometer to the prime con- 
duGor of an eleGtrical machine, and when the machine is in 
action, and of courfe the eleGtrometer is diverging, to touch 
the prime conduétor with one extremity of the given body, 
which the operator holds in his hand by the other extre- 
mity ; for if, in fo doing, the cle&trometer collapfes, the 
body in queftion is a conductor; but if the electrometer 
continues to diverge, that body is a non-condudtor. Its 
degree of conduéting power may alfo be, in great meafure, 
eitimated from the quicknefs with which the electrometer 
lofes its divergency. In the performance of this experi- 
ment, the operator fhould take care that the electric fluid 
does not run over the furface of the body under trial to the 
hand that holds it, which generally takes place when the 
machine acts powerfully, and the body in queftion is not 
much extended. In this cafe, it becomes proper to ftop 
the revolution of the glafs globe or cylinder, when the body: 
is to be put in contact with the prime conductor. But if 
the body be very fmall, it will be fufficient to ufe a fimpie 
ele&trometer only, which may be eafily caufed.to diverge 
by means of an excited ftick of fealing-wax, and may then 
be touched with the body in queftion. Yet all this is not 
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‘fufficient to difcriminate the peculiar powers of fubftances 
that are of the fame clafs, fuch as the various metallic fub- 
‘ftances, the different ftones, &c. And for this purpofe 
various other means may be adopted, according to the na- 
ture of the bodies under examination. ‘The belt way of 
determining the peculiar condu€ting powers of metallic 
fubftances, is to have wires of the different metals drawn 
through the fame hole, fo as to be precifely of the fame 
diameter, and then melt them by the difcharge of a bactery; 
viz. take a wire, of about one-fiftieth of an inch in diame- 
ter, and conne@ it with the outfide of a battery, containing 
at lealt thirty {quare feet of coated furface, and connect the 
other extremity of the wire with one branch of the dif- 
charging rod. Then, when the battery is charged, touch 
the wires which proceed from the infide of it with the other 
branch of the difcharging rod, which will force the explo- 
fion to pafs through the wire that has been interpofed be- 
tween the battery and the difcharging rod, generally melting 
a greater or a fmaller part of it, according to the nature of 
the metal. ‘Thus by repeating the experiment fucceflively 
with wires of the fame length and diameter, but of different 
metallic fubftances; charging the battery conftantly to the 


fame height, which may be eafily accomplifhed by means of 


a quadrant eleétrometer ; and meafuring the length of each 
wire that has been melted by the explofion; their various 
condu€ling powers may be afcertained; obferving that the 
worft conductors are more eafily meted, and vice verfi. 
Mr. Henley found that the fame charge melted 4 inches of 
gold wire, 6 of brafs, 8 of filvered copper, 10 of filver, and 
rather more than ro of iron. In melting wires of a con- 
fiderable length, as for inftance two or three feet, it often 


happens that the force of the explofion barely renders it 


red hot, without aétually melting it. In this cafe, it is cu- 
rious to obferve that the rednefs appears firft on that extre- 
mity of the wire which communicates with the pofitive fide 
of the battery, and thence proceeds towards the other end 
of the wire, which fhews an ocular proof of the theory of a 
fingle ele€tric fluid; the wire, however, is not rendered red 
hot at one extremity before the other, in confequence of the 
progreflive motion of the eleétric fluid through it, but be- 
caule that fluid lofes fome of its impetus in going through 
the wire, fo that the wire fuffers the greateft effteG& of the 
fhock on that end which the ele&tric fluid enters; in confe- 
quence of which, that fame end will be rendered red hot 
much fooner, and in a greater degree, than thofe parts 
which are more remote from it. 

When the condu&ting powers of different fluids are to be 
afcertained, the beft method of performing the experiment 
is to fill very narrow glafs tubes, fuch as are ufed for fpirit 
thermometers, with the fluids in queftion, introducing a pin 
at each end of the tubes; and to prefent them fucerflively 
to the prime conductor, after the manner already defcribed. 
For ozher kinds of bodies other methods may be adopted for 
afcertaining their condnG&ing powers. Thefe, however, 
need not be particularly defcribed; firft, becaufe they may, 
be eafily derived from thofe that have been defcribed above; 
and, fecondly, becaufe they muft be varied according to the 
nature of the bodies in queftion. After all, it mutt be ac- 
knowledged, that the mctals excepted, no very great degree 
of accuracy can be expected with other fubftances; fince 
the flu@tuation of their conduéting powers arifes from a 
variety of flight; and almoft imperceptible differences, fuch 
as the difference of temperature, of moilture, of admixture 
with other fubftances, &c. Thus, glafs itfelf becomes a 
conductor, when heated to a certain degree; and the very 
fame body wiil condué more or lefs readily, even by being 
placed nearer to or farther from certain other bodies. 


In confidering the condu@ing power of natural bodies,’ 
one may naturally afk, whence does that property arife; or 
how is it, that certain bodies wili, whillt others will not, 
conduct the eleétric power? The prefent ftate of know- 
ledge, however, does not afford a fatisfe€tory an{wer to this 
quettion. Various fuppotitions have been offered by the 
late Dr. Prieftley and others; but as they are infufficient 
for the explanation of the phenomena, we fhall not attempt 
to ftate them in this place. < 

The ufes of conduf&tors are remarkable and extenfive, 
though they are not yet fully afcertained to the entire 
fatistaGtion of the fpeculative philofopher. In the firft’ 
place, the fcience of electricity, or the exiftence of the 
ele€tric power, would be abfolutely unknown, were it not 
for the difference of conduéting and non-conduéting bodies; 
for otherwife the electric fluid which is manifefted to us, 
and operates merely -by its paflage from one body to an-, 
other, could neither be confined nor accumulated in any 
place; in confequence of which, its uniform difperfion 
throughout the univerfe would remain inactive and unper- 
ceived. But the movements of conduéting and non-con- 
duting bodies in the world, their contaét, or even their ap- 
proach without any aQtual contact, condenfes the elefric 
fluid in one place, and rarefies it in another; and this takes 
place between the cloudsand the earth, &c. By the change 
of their {tates of exiftence, fome bodies abforb from other 
bodies; and others depofit upon other bodies confiderable 
quantities of electric fluid. Thus, a perpetual and ample 
circulation of that fluid is continually kept up amongtt all 
the fubftances of the terraqueous globe, whence thunder 
and lightning, vaporizatior, and probably feveral other 
important operations of nature, are derived. In ofder to 
underftand the action of conduters when oppofed to each 
other, fee the nature of ele€tric atmofphcres under the arti- 
cle Evecrriciry. . : 

The greateft advantage which mankird have derived from 
the knowledge of the prefent fubje@, is the adoption of a 
conductor for the prefervation of buildings and veffels 
againtt the dire effects of lightning. The identity of eleQri- 
city and lightning proved by Dr. Franklin, and his fubfe- 
quent introduétion of conductors for preferving buildings, 
form two of the grandeft difcoverics of the laft century. It 
was propofed by the above-mentioned philofopher to raife a 
metallic conduétor fome feet above the higheft part of the 
building, to continue the fame down along the outfide of 
the wall, and below it, deep into the earth, or, which is 
preferable, to conneét it with fome well or drain. By thefe 
means the houfe would have little to apprehend from a 
ftroke of lightning; for, fince an electrified body is well 
known to ftrike the neareft and beft condu@ors that may ~ 
happen to be in its way, it is evident that the conduCtor 
fitucced in the abovementioned manner, being of metal, and 
higher than any part of the building, would naturally be 
ftruck by the lightning in preference to any other part, and 
would conduét it to the ground, without any damage to the 
building. 
~ This reafonable propofal was no fooner offered by the 
fagacious Franklin, than it was adopted in America, in 
Europe, and elfewhere. Numerous fa¢ts foon proved the 
ufefulnefs of fuch conduétors, and extended its adoption; 
by fhewing that feveral houfes, which before had been re- 
peatedly itruck by the lightning, efeaped unhurt after the 
application of the conductor; that, in many places, the 
conductors of houfes were actually ftruck by the lightning, 
which melted them about their extremities, yet the houfes 
themfelves received no injury ; and fo forth. 

Though the conduétors were inftantly adopted, yet their 
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moft ufeful form, efpecially with refpeé& to their upper ter- 
mination, has been much controverted ; and it is but lately 
that the true ftate of the queftion has been elucidated. ‘The 
queftion was, whether the conductors fhould termifiate in a 
oint, according to Dr. Franklin’s original propofal, or in 
‘aball. Mr. B. Wilfon exhibited fome experiments, in 
which a point was ftruck at a greater diftance than a ball ; 
whence he concluded, that as the point would attract the 
lightning from a greater diftance, a blunt termination ought 
to be preferred, fince, in certain cafes, it would avoid a 
ftroke of lightning, which the pointed termination would 
not. (Phil. Tranf. for 1778). Mr. Nairne, on the other 
hand, fhewed fome experiments, in which a ball was ftruck 
in preference to a point. And this indeed is confirmed by 
a great variety of other experimerts. In fhort, a pointed 
condu@or will draw the electric fluid from an incomparably 
greater diftance than a blunt one; but it will draw that 
fluid gradually, in a ftream, or filent manner; whereas the 
blunt termination will receive it in a full fpark, or at once; 
hence a pointed condutor will tend to diminifh the quan- 
tity of electricity in a cloud, previous to its coming too 
near, and thus it may protect a greater extent of building 
than a conduétor with a blunt termination, fince the objet 
of fixing a conduétor to a houfe is to protect the houfe 
from the effe€ts of lightning, and not the conduGor from 
tran{mitting the matter of the lightning. 
Upon the whole, confidering the immenfe quantity of 
~ eleGtricity in a thunder cloud, and the litle difference be- 
tween the action of a blunt or a fharp conductor with 
refpe& to that quantity, the diflerence of thofe terminations 
feems to be of lefs confequence than it was apprehended in 
the fervour of the difpute. After all the experiments and 
the difcuffions made for the purpofe, ‘© A condu&or,”? Mr. 
Cavallo obferves, ‘ to guard a building, as it is now com- 
monly ufed in confequence of feveral confiderations and ex- 
periments, fhould confit of one iron rod, (copper would do 
much better, it being a more perfect conductor of electri. 
city, and at the fame time not being fubject to contra& 
ruft fo foon as iron), about three quarters of an inch thick, 
fattened to the wall of the building, not by iron cramps, 
but by wooden ones, If the condutor were quite detached 
from the building, and fupported by wooden pofts at the 
diftance of one or two feet from the wall, it would be much 
beiter for common edifices; but it is more particularly ad- 
vifable for powder magazines, powder-mills, and all fuch 
buildings as contain combuttibles ready to take fire. The 
upper end of the conductor fhould be terminated ina pye 
yamidal form, with the edges, as well as the point very 
flarp ; and if the conductor be of iron, it fhould be gilt or 
painted for the length of one or two feet. This fharp end 
fhould be elevated above the higheit part of the building, 
(as above a ftack cf chimnies, to which it may be faftened), 
at lea{t five or fix feet. The lower end of the conductor 
fhould be driven five or fix feet into the ground, and ina 
dire€tion leading from the foundations; or it would be bet- 
ter to connect it with the neareft piece of water, if any be 
at hand. If this condudor, on account of the difficulty of 
adapting it to the form of the building, cannot conveniently 
be made of one rod, then care fhould be taken, that where 
the picces meet they be made to come in as perfect a 
contact with one another as poffible ; for the electricity finds 
confiderable obftruGtion where the conduétor is interrupted. 
Yor an edifice of a moderate fize, one conduétor, in the 
manner already defcribed, is perhaps {ufficient; but, in order 
to fecure a large building from fuftaining any damage by 
lightning, there fhould be two, three, or more condutore, 
.in proportion to the extent of the building. 
_ “Tn hips a chain has often been ufed for this purpofe, 


which, on account of its pliablenefs, has been found very 
convenient, and eafy to be managed among the rigging of 
the veffel ; but as the eletricity finds a great obftruétion in 
going through the feveral links, for which reafon chains 
have been actually broken by the lightning, fo their ufe has 
now been almoft entirely laid afide ; and in their ftead, cop- 
per wires, a little thicker than a goofe-quill, have been fub- 
ftituted, and have been found to anfwer very well. One 
of thofe wires fhould be elevated two or three feet above 
the higheit maft in the veffel; this fhould be continued 
down the maft, as far as the deck, where, by berding, it 
fhould be adapted to the furface of thofe parts, over which 
it may moft conveniently be placed, and, by continuing it 
down the fide of the veffel, it fhould be always made to 
communicate with the water of the fea.” 

Another precaution muft be added to the above direc- 
tions, which is, that a communication fhould be made be~ 
tween the conductor, and all other pretty large pieces of 
metal in the building, fuch as leaden fpouts, large iron 
clamps, &c.; for otherwife a lateral explofion may take 
place between thofe detached pieces of metal, at the time 
that the lightning is conveyed by the conductor, and thence 
the buildiag may receive fome damage, though not in a very 
great degree, unlefs indeed in cafe of powder mills and 
powder-magazines. See Larsrau EXPLOSION. 

It is owing to this circumftance, that fome buildings fur- 
nifhed with a conduétor or two, are faid to have been {truck 
and to have been demaged by a ftroke of lightning. See 
Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixxu. ; 

The fize of the conductor, as recommended in the pre= 
ceding paragraphs, has by fome been thought too {mall for 
the purpofe; and an inftance is recorded of a conductor of 
iron, four inches wide, and half an inch thick, which is faid 
to have been made red hot by a ftroke of lightning. But 
with refpect to this remark, we fhall briefly obferve, that 
fhould any perfon think that the conductor, as dire&ted 
above, is not large enough, the enlargement of its fize is 
attended with no other inconvenience than an increafe of 
expence. However, though a conductor be made red hot, 
and even melted by a ttroke of lightning, yet it will eficc- 
tually convey that ftroke of lightning to the ground with- 
out any material injury to the building, as has been fuffi- 
ciently proved by experiments with artificial electricity, as 
well as with cafes of conduétors partly melted by the light- 
ning. 

Conpucrors of heat. When a congeries. of bodies re- 
mains long in a given degree of temperature, thefe bodies 
will all acquire the fame apparent-degree of heat ; that is, 
the thermometer placed in contaét with any of them, will 
rife to the fame degree; and in this cafe of equilibrium 
there is no reafon to believe that any heat, or of caloric, 
pafles from one body to another ; but if a body, at a certain 
temperature, be placed amongft bodies of a different tem- 
perature, the caloric will, in this cafe, be communicated 
from the former to the latter, or vice verfa; according as 
the temperature of the former is higher or lower than that 
of the latter. This communication or paflage of heat from 
one body to another, is made either by confad or by radia- 
tion —By contad, when the bodies, which are contiguous to 
the hotter one, are progreffively heated ; viz. the nearett 
firft, and then thofe which are tarther off, without any in- 
terruption; as when a red-hot piece of iron is placed 
amongit other pieces of colder iron, the heat is gradually 
communicated from the red hot one to the others.— By ra- 
diation, when the heat from a hot body paffes through a 
vacuum, or through tran{parent bodies, which are not heated 
by it, yet it elevates the temperature of bodies placed at 
fome diltapce. Thus, the folar heat radiates freely through 
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air, glafs, water, &c., and heats opaque bodies without 
fenfibly affeéting the tranfparent bodies throngh which it 
pafles. Thus aifo, a thermometer fufpended under the ex- 
haufted receiver of an air-pump, or in the Torricellian va- 
cuum, continues to vary its temperature with that of the 
f{urrounding bodies. 

In the communication of heat from one body to another, 
when a third body is interpofed, it has been obferved that 
the tranfition of heat is much quicker when certain bodies 
are interpofed, than when other bodies are placed between ; 
but there are no bodies known which prevent that tranfition 
effeually ; hence the bodies of the univerfe are difting uifhed 
into more or lefs perfe€t conduétors of heat, but they afford 
no inftance of a perfeé& non-condudior. 

The tranf{miflion of heat from a folid at a higher degree 
of temperature, to another at a lower one, in a given 
time, is nearly proportional to the difference of their tem- 
peratures. But the velocity with which heat is propagated 
through the fubftance of different bodies, varies confider- 
ably according to the nature of thofe bodies. In general, 
metallic bodies are the beft conductors of heat ; ftones, or 
hard earthy bodies come next ; then the vitreous fubftances, 
and the refinous. Dry animal parts, excepting bones, and 
efpecially dry and light vegetable bodies, are bad conduc- 
tors of heat. The conducting power of liquids is of a par- 
ticular nature, which will be mentioned prefently. But the 
different bodies of the fame clafs differ confiderably in con- 
du@ting power. ‘Thus the metals poffefs it in different de- 
grees, and their proportional powers were thus eftimated by 
Dr. Ingenhoufz. He procured equal cylinders of feveral 
metallic fub{tances, and having coated them with wax, he 
plunged their extremities in hot water, and judged of the 
condu@ing power of each, by the length of the wax-coat- 
ing that was melted. The refult of thefe experiments is 
expreffed in the following lift, which commences with the 
beft conduétors. Journ. de Phyf. 1789, p. 68. 


Silver. 
Gold. 
Copper. 
Tin. 
Platina. 
Tron. 
Steel. 


Lead. 


\ nearly equal. 


much inferior to the others. 


In the fame paper. the proportional conducting powers of 
three fluids are ftated in the following manner : 


Equal bulks. | Equa! weights. 
Water - - Ite 1g 
Mercury - 733 4.8 
Linfeed oil =~ TALI EE 1.085 


The conduéting power of the fame body does not remain 
invariably the fame in all circumftances; but it differs, ac- 
cording as the body changes its ftate of exiftence, fo that 
the conduéting power of a body ima folid fate is different 
from that of the fame body in a fluid ttate. And at the 
time of changing its ftate of exiftence, the conducting 
power in molt cafes ceafes altogether. Thus, at the tem- 
perature of 60°, fulphur is a condvétor; but when heated 
to 242°, at which point it melts and becomes volatile, it is 
no longer a condu@or. Thus alfo, ice conducts at the 
temperature of 20°, or at any other temperature below the 
freezing point, which is 32°; but at that point it ceafes to 
be a conduéior, becaufe the heat which may be communi- 
cated to it is abforbed as an ingredient neceffary to its uid 
fate, which it affumes at, or little above, that point. 


Rarefaction or condenfation alters the conduding powers 
of feveral bodies. Yet the rarefaction of air is by no means 
accompanied with a proportionate diminution of its conduét- 
ing power. 


Profeffor Pictet fuppofes that heat afcends within folid 
bodies more readily than it defcends; wiz. that in commu- 
nicating heat to a folid body by the lateral application of a 
hotter body, the upper parts of the former are heated 
fooner than the lower. This effect, however, may with 
propriety be attributed to the afcending current of heated 
air which rifes along the furface of the body, and caufes 
colder air to approach the lower part of the body; hence 
the heat is continually carried upwards. 


The conduGing power of a body changes likewile, in 
confequence of an alteration of the furface; fo that polifh 
and figure are likewife concerned in the reception as well 
as in the propagation of heat. Thefe particulars, how- 
ever, together with the reflection and refraction of heat, 
from the furface or through the fubftance of bodies, will, 
with more propriety, be explained under the article 
Hear. 

Fluids are, upon the whole, very imperfect condu€tors of 
heat, and Count Rumford was led, by his experiments, to 
conclude that heat is not at all propagated through them 
by contaét, as it is in folids. (See Rumford’s paper on 
the Conducting Property of Fluid, &c. Phil. Tranf. 1805.). 
Whatever permits or promotes the motion of the particles 
of a fluid, contributes to the propagation of heat ;—whaet- 
ever obftru&ts that motion, retards the propagztion of heat 
through them. ‘The particles of air which come in contact 
with an heated body, being thereby heated and rarefied, 
become fpecifically lighter than the furrounding air, and 
of courfe afeend ; other air then comes in contact with the 
heated body, and this alfo being heated is canfed to afcend, 
and fo forth. Thus is heat conveyed from the original 
hot body, by the air, to a diftance from it; but if that 
motion of the air be obltruéted, as by the interpofition of 
partitions of paper, wool, cotton, furs, and the like, then 
the commun‘cition of heat is prevented more or Icfs effece 
tually. It is princ'pally on this eccount, that furs, feathers, 
eider down, cotton, and other fimilar things, form warm 
coverings ; viz. becaufe, by preventing in great meafure the 
motion of the air between their filaments, they prevent at the 
fame time the diffipation of heat. 

The like obfervations are applicable to water, and perhaps 
to all other fluids. When a veffel fuli of water is fet upon 
the fire, the particles of water that are clofe to the bottom 
of the veflel are firft heated and rarefied ; in confequence of 
which they afcend, and other colder particles take their 
place, which, being heated, likewife afcend, and fo on. Tf 
the fire be applied to the upper part of the water, the fluid 
will not be heated, or at moft it will in a very flight degree. 
Count Rumford (fee his 7th Effay) confined a piece of ice 
at the bottom of a pretty tall glafs veffel full of water nearly 
boiling, and noted the time it took upto melt theice. The 
experiment then was repeated with this difference, viz. that 
a fimilar piece of ice was placed on the furface of the hot 
water, inftead of the bottom. It was found that the ice 
melted more than eight times quicker in this laft fituation 
than in the former. The refult of this remarkable experi- 
ment is explained in the following manner. When the ice 
fwims on the furface of the hot water, the particles of the 
latter, that are contiguous to the ice, being cooled by it, de- 
feend, and other hot~particles of water take their place, 
which depofit their heat upon the icé, and, being thereby 
rendered {pecifically heavier than the next particles of watert 
alfo defcend, and jo forth. But when the ice is confined es 
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the bottom of the veffel, the particles of hot water which 
come firft in conta&t with it, are cooled, and are rendered 
{pecifically heavier, in confequence of which they remain in 
their place, and no motion will take place within the water ; 
hence the ice is not melted nearly fo readily as in the former 
fituation. Now count Rumford contends that it is by means 
ef the above-mentioned motion only that heat is propagated 
through fluids, and not otherwife. This conclufion was no 
fooner publifhed to the fcientific world, than it was oppofed 
in an able manner by very fkilful philofophers. Sce Dal- 
ton’s paper. Nich. Journ. vol.iv. p. 75. T'raili’s paper, ibid. 
for 1805, p.133: and Murray’s paper, ibid. vcl.i. From 
thefe papers we fhall make the following abridged extracts, 
which feem neceffary for the elucidation of the fubject; and 
in the firft place we fhall {tate Mr. Murray’s experiments. 

Into a glafs cylindrical veffel water was poured, till it 
covered the bulb of a thermometer ; its temperature was 46°, 
which was likewife the temperature of the a'r of the room. 
One ounce of olive oil, heated to 140°, was poured on a 
{mall piece of cord, fufpended on the furface of the water, 
and the cord was flowly withdrawn, Any motion of the water 
was thus avoided. In the courfe of 2 minute the thermome- 
ter began to rife flowly ; in five minutes from the commence- 
ment of the experiment, it had rifen 4°, in ten minutes 63°, 
in fifteen minutes 8°. It then became ftationary, and con- 
tinued fo for feven minutes, before it began to fal. Its de- 
{cent was flow. his experiment was repeated with a hot 
metallic ball (inftead of oil) immerfed in the water above the 
thermometer, and it was attended with a fimilar effect. 

From thefe refults the conclufion might feem juft, that 
the fluid muft poffefs a conduéting power. Yet this is ren- 
dered doubtful by the circumftance, that in all experiments 
of this kind, a quantity of caloric muft be conveyed by the 
fides of the veflel, In order to avoid this fource of error, 
Mr. Murray employed a veffel of ice. But water could not 
be ufed in this cafe, becaufe that fluid expands from 40° to 
32°; therefore oil and mercury were ufed. 

A quantity of almond oil was poured into the ice veflel, 
fo as to cover the bulb of the thermometer a quarter of an 
inch. A fmall cylindrical iron cup, two inches in diameter, 
and having a flat bottom, capable of holding two ounces by 
meafure, was fufpended fo as merely to touch the furface of 
the oil, and was filled with boiling water. Atthe begin- 
ning of the experiment, the thermometer ftood at 32°. In 
a minute and a half it had rifen to 323°, in three minutes to 
342°, in five minutes to 364°, in feven minutes to 373°. At 
this point it became flationary, having rifen 54° in feven mi- 
nutes. The temperature of the water in the cup had in this 
time fallen to 96°. The thermometer, after remaining fta- 
tionary at 374° for fix minutes, began to fall, and it con- 
tinued to defcend at the rate nearly of a degree in a minute 
and a haif, till it returned to 32°. The experiment was re- 
peated with this variation, we that the thermometer was 
placed lower, fo that half an inch of oil ftood over its bulb. 
It was alfo repeated with mercury inftead of ol. But in 
both cafes the refults were fimilar to that of the firft experi- 
ment. 

“This rife,’ Mr. Murray fays, ‘it appears to me im- 
poffible to afcribe to any other caufe than to a power in the 
fluid to condué& caloric. ‘Thus it is evident, that the fides 
of the veffel could not convey to the fluid in contact with the 
bulb of the thermometer any part of the caloric it received. 
Ice, in common with any other folid, may, at temperatures 
below its melting point, condu@ caloric; but as it cannot 
poflibly exift with a temperature above 32°, it cannot com- 
municate any temperature above that to a fluid in contact 
with it, and confequently it could not contribute in the 
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above experiment to raife the thermometer above that tem- 
perature. Caloric does not radiate through tranfparent 
fluids, and it cannot even be fuppofed eapable of pafling by 
radiation through an opaque fluid as mercury. 

If it be proved that oil and mercury are capable of con- 
duéting caloric, it will be admitted as fufficiently probable, 
that other fluids may have a fimilar power. Of thele two, 
mercury, it is probable from thefe experiments, is the beft 
conduétor, as the rife of the thermometer took place in it 
much more rapidly than in the oil.” 4 

Dr. Traill’s experiments for afcertaining the condudting 
powers of divers fluids, were performed in the following 
manner. 

A cylindrical veffel was turned out of wood, having its 
fides half an inch thick, its height four inches and its diameter 
two. It has a moveable wooden top or cover, perforated with 
ahole in its centre, a little more than an inch in diameter, into 
which an iron cylinder, of one inch in diameter, could be 
eafily introduced. his cylinder is fupported by a flight 
flanch, or fhoulder-piece, and can be taken up by means ofa 
{tring attached to its top. When the iron bar is in its place, 
its flat lower extremity is half an inch diftant from the bulb of 
a delicate mercurial thermometer, which is fixed by wax ina 
hole perforating the cylinder near its bottom. ‘This ther- 
mometer is bent to a right angle, fo that its bulb and part of 
its ftem lie in the axis of the wooden cylinder. This 
fhape was preferred, becaufe the ftem could be little affe&ed 
by the caloric tranfmitted by the fides of the veffel, till after 
the bulb was aéted on by the caloric of the iron bar. 

A variety of experiments was performed with this apparatus 
in the following manner: ‘Che temperature of the room 
being fteadily 67°, Fahren. therm. ; during the trials, a kettle 
of water was kept boiling over the fire. Its temperature 
was between 211° and 212°, and in this the cylinder of 
iron was fuffered to remain, at each experiment, for fifteen 
minutes. The liquid to be examined, and all the appara- 
tus (but the iron bar) were at each experiment afcertained 
to be at 67°. The liquid was poured into the wooden vef- 
fel, till it could rife #4, of an inch on the fide of the iron 
cylinder when in its place. The wooden top was put ony 
and the iron was drawn out of the kettle of boiling water 
by means of the attached {ftring, and inftantly let down 
through the hole of the cover. The time the thermometer 
took to rife through 3° (viz. from 67° to 70°) was accu- 
rately marked by means of a ftop-watch, and the refults 
of the experiments on feveral fluids, are exhibited in the 
following table. 


cet: & | 
Liguids. 2 8 
a {12 
Water - - - - | 7 | 5 
|Cow-milk . - - - 8 25 
\Proof {pirit - - ” - 8 nearly 
Alcohol. Lond. Pharmac. - eit SE RITO 45 
|Tranfparent olive oil - - - 9 \50 
Mercury - - - - 9 15 
Solution of fulphate of iron, Salt 1. Water 5.) 8 
|Saturated folution of fulphate of alumine 9 140 
Saturated folution of fulphate of foda = i) 130 
[Aqua potaff. pura. London Pharm. — - 8 15 
‘Saturated folution of fulphate of foda, but 
the liquid not touching the iron cylinder, ¢)19 2 
by 4 of an inch, or nearly fo - J 
3A «Tf 
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“ If Fam not deceived,” fays Dr. ‘Traill, “we may con- 
clude, from what I have above adduced, that liquids, as 
well as folids, are condu&tors of caloric; that the tranf- 
miffion of it through them follows a particular law depend- 
ing on the propertics of the particular liquid; but which 
is not in the exact ratio of any of their mechanical pro- 
perties, though nearer that of their denfity, than any 
other.’” 

A circumfance, deferving the attention of the {fpecu- 
lative philofopher, refpeGting the conduGtors of ele@ri- 
city and of heat, has been obferved; viz. that mot of 
thofe bodies which are good condu@ors of the one, are 
Iikewife good conduétors of the other. This law, how- 
ever, Is not without exceptions. Thus, metallic bodies 
are good condutors of both; but charcoal is a good 
Racine of electricity, though a very bad conduétor of 
neat. 

The Jatt particular, which we fhall briefly notice, with 
refpeé& to the conduétors of heat, is their ufe. This, on 
the leait examination, will be found to be very extenfive. 
Nature and art avail themfelves’ of thefé peculiar proper- 
ties of bodies, and without them both animal and vegetable 
life could net fubfift. The atmofpherical fluid which enve- 
lopes the earth, isa very bad coaductor of heat, undoubt- 
edly created for the purpofe of not diffipating the heat of 
the earth and terreftrial bodies. The coverings of animals, 
fuch as furs and feathers, being extremely bad conduors, 
confine the heat on the animal body. he bark and ligne- 
ous part of plants, in confequence of their imperfeé con- 
ducting powers, tend to prevent the freezing of vegetable 
juices. The induftry of man has not omitted to ufe the 
worft conduGtors of heat for coverings, for the defence of 
his habitations, for the confinement of heat in-certain fur- 
naces, &c. In fhort, numerous and admirable effets are 
deduced by Providence, and feveral effential advantages are 
obtained by art, from a proper application of the various 
conducting powers of natura! bodies. 

Conpuctors, in the Military Art, are affiftants to the 
commiffary of ftores in conducting depots and magazines 
from one place to another. They take charge of the am- 
munition waggons in the field, make their reports to the 
commiflary, and are under his authority and command. 

CONDUCTOS ad propficifeendum, in Law. See Ca- 
PIAS. 

CONDUIT, a canal, or pipe, for the conveyance of 
water, or other fluid matter. 

Tn the earth are feveral fubterraneous conduits, through 
which the waters pafs that form fome Spaines; and through 
which allo pafs the vapours which form Merats and Mi- 
NERALS. 

Artifical conduits for water are made of lead, ftone, caft 
iron, potter’s earth, &c. See PLumBery. 

In the province of New Mexico, there is faid to be a fub- 
terraneous conduit, in form of a grotto, extending fix hun- 
dred miles in length. See Duct, Tune, &c. 

CONDUITE @une Troupe. - A troop that marches has 
always an officer, who. commands independently of the other 
officers that may accompany it. 

CONDUSKEEG, in Geography, a fettlement of Ame- 
rica, in the diftrid of Maine and Hancock county, contain- 
ing 567 inhabitants. 

CONDYLAE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arcadia, 
near Caphia, and N.W. of Orchomenz. In this town was 
a temple of Diana, and near it a grove. Paufanias. 

CONDYLE, in Anatomy, an appellation beitowed on 
feveral proj€tions of the bones. 

CONDYLOMA, from xévdures, digiti articulus, in Sur- 
gery. By this term is uaderftood almoft every hard excref- 
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cence or farcoma, that appears in the parts about the anus 
and the pudenda of both fexes ; which is generally painful, 
or at leat troublefome, and fometimes of a venereal origin. 
According to-the different forms which fach exerefcences 
affume, they are termed condylomata, jici lili, wverruce, 
frambocfie, §Fc.; however they do not materially. differ, 
being all of the fame nature, and requiring the fame mode 
of treatment. They are diftinguifhed from the hemorrhoids 
by their fituation, irregular form, the fant priffure 
which they produce, their generally funzous texture, and 
the foul matter which is. frequently difcharged from their 
furface, or by the venereal fymptoms with which they are 
accompanied. In fome cafes they are not harder than the 
parts upon which they are fituated; fometimes, however, 
they are harder than the moft complete {cirrhus. With 
re{pe& to their colour, they are, in fome cafes, of a pale 
white, in others more or lefs red. Sometimes they are 
found fingle; but generally the whole of the parts about 
the anus becomes covered with them. Frequently they are 
not larger than common warts; which, when the difeafe has 
proceeded toa great height, become more numerous, and 
adhere to or are In-contaét with each other. In other cafes, 
thefe excrefcences are from the beginning broad and flat, and 
frequently of the fize of a large bean [plit in half. Some- 
times they hang, like figs, on a flender ftalk. ‘Thefe ex- 
crefcences are in general more troublefome than dangerous; 
however, the fyphilitic virus by which they may have been 
produced is what is moft to be feared. 

In the cure of thefe excrefcences, the principal obje¢t is 
to remove the caufe, efpecially when of a venereal kind 5 
and they are either local affections, or, which is fometimes 
the cafe, effects of a depraved ftate of the body. Afcer the 
appropriate internal remedies (fee Sypuiris) have been 
adminiftered, they frequently dry up- of themfelves, and 
when they remain, they mutt be treated with topical cor- 
rofive applications. When thefe excrefccaces are of a fofter 
confiftence, and their furface fore or ulcerated, we may mix 
Aq. calcis. with Spir. vin. Camph. and Tin&. myrrh, and 
apply this mixture {everal times a day to the excrelcences, by 
means of a hair-pencil, or cover them with comprefles dipped 
in it. Still greater effets are produced by the fine powder 
of favine fprinkled frequently upon them; this powder may 
alfo be mixed into an ointment with precipitate of mercury, 
and fpread upon the excrefcences. Or they may be fprinkled 
once or twice a day with the powder, and a faturnine cerate 
with opium afterwards applied. In various cafes, the fol- 
lowing corrofive wafh of Mr. Pienk has been found the mof 
effeGtual remedy: .. Spir. Win. rect. Acet. vin. concentrat. 
aa 3{s. Merc. fubl. corrofiv. 3j. Alum. crud. Camph. Ce- 
rafs. aa 3fs. M.D.S. To be rubbed twice or thrice a day 
upon the excrefcences, which are to be covered during the 
intervals with Ungt. ex Hydrargyro. 

Frequently the excrefcences difappear without fuppurat- 
ing, and the found {kin is not injured. Mercurial fumiga- 
tions with cinnabar are likewife recommended as powerful 
remedies. The aqua phagedenica has fometimes been found 
very effe€tual in removing very {mall venereal warts. 

If the excrefcences do not yield to the ufe of any of thefe 
remedies, but remain hard, callous, and fungous, we may 
apply the following: Triturate Merc. fublim. corrofiv. 3fs. 
ina marble mortar, and add gradually Spir. nitr. fumant. 
3fs. The application of this remedy, which is to be ap- 
plied every day, or every other day, mult be performed with 
the utmoit caution, by means of a hair-pencil, with which 
it is to be rubbed upon the fummit of the excrefcence. 
We may alfo employ the /unar cauftic, alfo the /ap. infern. 
or: Butyr. antimon., which are likewife to be applied in a 
very Cautious manner; and we ought particularly to take 

care 
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eare not to let any part of them come into contaé with the 
yeGtum, which would produce very dangerous confequences. 
The ‘extirpation by means of ligatures may be employed 
when the number of the excrefcences is but fmall, and they 
hang by {mall ftalks to the furface; for otherwife it is a 
painful remedy. The moft certain method of removing 
them is by means of the knife, only they frequently grow 
again within a fhort time; nor ought this remedy to be 
employed in venereal cafes, till a fufficient quantity of mer- 
cury has been adminiftered. In cutting them off, all the 
adjacent difeafed parts mult be taken away; and in order to 
prevent inflammation, the blood may be fuffered to flow for 
fome time, after which the parts may be covered with lint, 
and treated as a common wound, 

CONDYLON, in Ancient Geography, a fortrefs of Greece, 
between Connas and Tempé, towards Theffaly. 

CONE, in Geometry, a folid body, having a circle for 
its bafis, and terminated at the top in a point, or vertex. 
See Plate I, Conics, jig. 4. : 

The cone is generated by the motion of a right line, KM, 
round an immoveable point, K, called its vertex, along the 
circumference of a plane, called its da/e, MN: or it may be 
conceived as generated by the revolution of the triangle, 
KLM, about the right line, K L, which is called the 
axis of the cone, and KM its latus or fide. If the axis be 
perpendicular to the bafe, it is faid to be a right cone: and 
if inclined, or oblique, an ob/igue or fealenous cone. Scalenous 
cones are again divided into obtu/e-angled, and acute-angled. 

An equilateral cone, is a right cone, whofe fide is equal 
to the diameter of the bafe. 

Evnclid defines a cone a folid figure, whofe bafe is a circle, 
as CD (fig 5.), and is produced by the entire revolution of 
the plane of a right-angled triangle C A B, about the per- 
pendicular lex A B. 

If this leg, or axis, be greater than CB, half the bafe, 
the folid produced is an acute-angled cone; if lefs, it is an 
ebiufe angled cone; and, if equal, a right angled cone. 

But Euclid’s definition only extends to a right cone; that 
is, to a cone whofe axis is at right angles to the bafe; and 
not to oblique ones, whofe axis is not at right angles to the 
bafe. 

For a more general and comprehenfive defcription of a 
cone, which may take in both right and oblique ones, fup- 
pofe an immoveable point A (fg. 6.), without the plane of 
the circle BD EC; and fuppole a right line, A E, drawn 
through that point, and produced infinitely both ways, to 
be moved quite about the circumference of the circle; the 
two fuperficies that will arife from this motion are each 
called conic fuperficies; but, taken conjunétly, they are 
called /uperficies vertically oppofite, or only oppofite Juperficies. 
The immoveable point, A, common to both the fuperficies, 
is called the vertex; the circle BD EC, the Jaf; the 
right line AC, drawn through the vertex A, and C, the 
centre of the bafe, and if infinitely produced, the axis; and 
the folid, comprehended under the conical fuperficies and 
the bafe, is a cone. 

Cone, Properties of the.—1. The area or furface of every 
right cone, exclufive of its bafe, is equal to a triangle whofe 
bafe is the periphery, and its height the flant fide of the cone. 

Take the very fmall arc 1K (fg. 7.), and draw AI, 
AK. Then the part of the furface AIK coincides with 
the {mall ifofceles triangle AIK, whofe bafe is I K, and 
height AI. In like manner, the whole furface of the cone 
may be fuppofed to confilt of fuch triangles whofe common 
height is AI, and bafes fo many K I’s as are contained in 
the circumference of the bafe, all which triangles are equal 
4o the triangle whofe height is A1, and bafe, the fum of 
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all the K I’s, or the circumference BK DB. Hence, the 
curve furface of a right cone is equal to half the reCtangle 
of the fide A B, and circumference of the bafe, BK D B. 
For the half of that reGtangle is equal to a triangle of the 
fame bafe and height. Moreover, the curve furface of a 
right cone is equal to a circle, whofe radius is a mean pro- 
portional between the fide A B, and the radius of the bafe 


ABxBKDB, 


BC. For the conic furface is = and the 


BCx BKD y (fee Circe), 


area of the bafe BD= 


2. 
2 


Let the radius, R, reprefent the mean proportional between 

A Band BC, or let R= yAB x BC; and the area of 

the circle whofe radius is R= A. Then the conic furface 
: ABxBKDB: BCxBKDB 

: circle BD :: ac 


2 2 
AB: BC: ABx BC: BC’; and the circle BD : 
circle A :; BCU? : R? or AB x BC : confequently the 
conic furface : circle A Bre DiC a: VAGB XB iC, 
which is a ratio of equality: therefore the conic furface = 


circle A, whofe radius is ,/A B x BC. Hence alfo, the 
curve fuperficies of a right cone is to the area of its circular 
bafe, as AC (fig. 5.), the length of the hypothenufe of 
the right-angled triangle defcribing it, is to C B, the bafe 
of the fame triangle: that is, as the flant fide of the cone, 
to the femidiameter of the bafe. 

Hence alfo, the furface of a right cone is equal to a fector 
of acirele defcribed on the flant fide of the cone, asa radius, 
whofe arc is equal to the periphery of the bafe of the cone: 
and has therefore the fame proportion to its periphery, 
which the diameter of the bafe has to twiee the fide of the 
cone. Hence we have a method of defcribing a rete or cage 
that foall jufi cover a cone.—Thus, with the diameter of the 
bale AB (Plate, Conics, fig. 8.), defcribe a circle, and 
produce the diameter to C, tll AC be equal to the fide of 
the cone. To 2 AC and AB, determined in numbers, and 
360°, find a fourth proportional: and with the radius C A, 
on the centre C, defcribe an arc DE equal to the num- 
ber of degrees found: the fetor CDE with the circle 
AB will be a rete for the right cone. 

1f, then, the fide of a truncated cone be fet off from A 
to F, and anarc GH be deferibed with the radius CIF’; 
by finding a fourth proportional to 360°, to the number of 
degrees of the arc GH, and to FC; and thence deter- 
mining the diameter of the circle IT’, we fhall have a net 
or cover of the truncated cone. 

For CDBAE is a net for the entire cone; CG YIH 
for the cone cut off; therefore, DBE HIG for the trunca- 
ted cone. 

2. Cones and pyramids, having the Jame bafes and altitudes, 
are equal to each other. 

Now, it is fhewn, that every triangular prifm may be 
divided into three equal pyramids; and therefore, that a 
triangular pyramid is one third of a prifm, ftanding on the 
fame bafe, and having the fame altitude. 

Hence, fince every multangular body may be refolved 
into triangular ones, and every pyramid is a third part of 
a prifm, having the fame bafe and altitude ; fince a cone 
may be efteemed an infinite-angular pyramid, and a cylinder 
an infinite-angular prifm; a cone isa third part of a cylinder, 
which has the fame bafe and altitude. Hence, cones of 
equal bafes are as their heights; cones, and alfo fruftums 
ot cones, of equal altitudes, are as the bafes: cones are to 
one another in the compound ratio of the bafes and heights: 
and in equal cones, the bafes and heights are reciprocally 


proportional, 
3 Az, 


lense 
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Ferée we have a method of meafuring the furfare and fr- 
lidity of a cone. Thus, for the falidity; find the folidity 
of a prifm, or cylinder, having the fame bafe with the 
cone, or pyramid, or, multiply the bafe by the altitude : 
then divide by 3: the quotient will be the folidity of a 
cone, or a pyramid. Thus, v. gr. if the folidity of a cy- 
Jinder be 605592960, the folidity of the cone will bé found 
201264320. 

For ihe firface ; that of a right cone is had by’ multiply- 
ing the femi-periphery of the bafe into the fide, and adding 
the produ to the bafe. i 

Alicones, which have their altitudes and the diameters 
of then Safes reciprocally proportional, are in the tripli- 
cate ratio of their altitudes, being to each other in the fame 
proportion with prifms of equal bale and altitude, of which 
they are like parts. See Prism. 

Suppofe, e. gr. the diameter of the cone NM (fig 4-) 56; 
the periphery will be 175.9296, and the bafe 2463.0144. 
Suppofe the altitude or axis KL, 246; fince LM = 3 
NM = 28, and KM? = KL?+4+ LM? = 605164 784= 
61300, KM = 247,5, &c. Confequently the {uperiicies 
of the cone, exclufive of the bafe, is 21771,258 ; and the 
whole together 24234,3024. 

The folidity of an cblique cone is obtained in the fame 
manner with that of the right cone: but it is much more 
difficult to find its furface, fince it cannot be reduced to 
the meafure of a feGtor of a circle, becaufe all the lines 
drawn from the vertex to the bafe are not equal. Seca 
Memoir on this fubje&, by M. Euler, in the Nouv. 
Mem. de Peterfburgh, tom, i. Dr. Barrow has demon- 
ftrated, in his LeGtiones Geometrice, that the folidity 
of a cone with an elliptic bafe, forming part of a right 
cone, is equal to the produG of its furface by a third part 
of one of the perpendiculars drawn from the point in which 
the axis of the right cone interfe&ts the ellipfe ; and that it 
is alfo equal to one third of the height of the cone multi- 
plied by the elliptic bafe: and therefore that the perpendi- 
eular is to the height of the cone, as the elliptic bafe to 
the furface. 

For the meafure of the furface, and folidity of a truncated 
sone, or fruflum, ABCD (fg. 8). Its altitude GE Vand 
the diameters of its bafes AB and CD, being given, find 
their circumferences; to the fquare of the altitude CH, 
add the fquare of the difference of the radii AH, and 
from the aggregate extraét the {quare root, which will give 
the fide AC: the femi-fum of the peripheries, multi- 
plied by that fide, gives the fuperficies of the truncated cone 
or fruftum. 

To find the folidity: asthe difference of the femi-diameters 
AF, is to the altitude of the truncated cone or fruftum 
CH, fo is the greater femi-diameter AF to the altitude of 
the entire cone FE. This being found, fubtra& the alti- 
tude of the truncated cone GF, which will leave that of the 
cone taken off, EG. 

Find the folidity of the cone CED and AEB; fubtraé& 
the other from this; the remainder will be the folidity of 
the truncated cone or frutum ACDB. Or, add into one 
fum the areas of the two ends of the fruflum and the 
mean proportional between them; multiply that fum by 
the perpendicular height, and §* of the produ& will be 
the folidity. For the method of finding the furface and 
folidity of a cone, &c. by fluxions; fee Superricies and 
Soxipiry. 

Cone, Ungula of. See Uncuta. 

For the feGions of the Cont, fee Conic fection.—For the 
ratio of Cones and Cylinders, See Cytinpex.—For the cen- 
tres of gravily and of ofcillation of a Cons, fec CENTER. 
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Coxes of the higher kinds, are thofe whofe bafes are elre 
cles of the higher kinds; and are generated by fuppofing 
a right line fixed ina point, on high, though conceived 
capable of being extended more or lefs, on eccalion ; 
and moved or carricd roucd the faid circle of the higher 
kind. 

Cone of rays, in Optics, includes all the feveral rays 
which fall from any point of a radiant, on the furface of a 

lafs. 3 

2 Cone, double, or fpindle, in Mechanics, is a folid formed 
of two cqual cones joined at their bafes. If this be laid on 
the lower part of two rulers making an angle with ore 
another, and elevated above the horizontal plane, it will 
move towards the raifed ends, and feem to afcend, though 
it really defeends. Let ABD ( Plate XV1. Mechanics, fig. 7.) 
be the common bafe of the two cones, its centre C wall be 
the centre of gravity of the whole folid: therefore, if 
DF reprefents ore of the rulers clevated to an angle 
FDG, whofe fine FG is lefs than the femidiameter of 
the cone. C.D, itis plain that the centre of gravity C at 
the pofition of the cone in D, is more diftant from the 
centre of the earth, to which all heavy bodies tend, than 
in its pofition between the legs of thé ruler at F ; and 
therefore it will defcend, as on an inclined plane CFE, fom 
Cto F, where it will flop, being fupported on the ratfed 
ends of the rulers. 

Cone, in Affaying. See Mertinc-cone. 

Cone, in Botany, a hard dry feed-veffel of a conical figure, 
cor filting of feveral woody parts ; and is, for the moft part, 
{caly, adhering clofely together, and feparating wher 
ripe. 

enn in Natural Hiflory, the name given by many 
to afpecies of TUBULUS marinus, not known to us in its ree 
cent ftate, but frequently found foflile in the Swedith ftones 
ufed in pavements. 

Cone and key. BraGon, lib, ii. cap. 37. num. 3. fays, 
Femina in tali etate (i.e. 14. et 15. annorum) pote/? di/ponere 
domui fue, et habere cone et key. 

The words come from the Saxon colne, i. e. calculus, and 
key, clavis ; fo that a woman was then held to be of com- 
petent years when fhe was able to keep the accounts and 
keys of the houfe : and Glan. lib. vil. cap. 9. has fomewhat 
to the fame purpofe. 

Cone, in Conchology. See Conus. 

CONECTE, Tuomas ne, in Biography, a monk of the 
order of the Carmelites, born in Bretagne, towards the 
clofe of the fourteenth century, and diftinguifhed as the 
moft popular and impreffive preacher of his time. In his 
difcourfes he did not confine himfelf to fubjets of religion 
and morality, but he attacked with vehemence the reigning 
follies and fafhionable foibles of the age. The head drefa 
of the ladies in particular was the fubj-@ of his repeated 
remonttrances. At this period, fays Bayle, ‘* the head- 
dreffes were of fuch a prodigious height, that the higheft 
top-knots now are but dwarfs tothem.’”’? Conete reformed 
that excefs, and obliged the ladies to drefs themfelves mo- 
deftly and with a ftri& regard to decorum. It was not, 
however, fo much by the force of the reafons with which he 
reprefented the evangelical duties, as by exciting boys and. 
the commonalty to infult thofe of the other fex, who would 
not introduce a reform into their drefs. Whether, how- 
ever, he aimed at vice or folly, he was fo famed as an oratory 
that no churches were fufficiently fpacious to contain the 
crowds, that followed him wherever he went ; he therefore 
chofe as theatres for the difplay of his eloquence, public 
f{quares and other places where immenfe {caffolds were ere&- 
ec, from which he could make himfelf heard by many Bae 

ands 
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fands at the fame time, When he travelled from place 
to place, it was on a mule attended with masy monks and 
priefls on foot. As foon as he arrived in the viiinity of 
any town, the moft confiderable perfons for rank and pro- 
perty came out to meet him, in order to condu& him to the 
houfe provided for his lodging, which was commonly the 
belt inthe place. His labours were not confined to his own 
country; from Frarce he proceeded to the Netherlands, 
and Ita y, exciting every where the fame attertion which he 
experienced in his native land. At Venice he gained fo 
much reputation, that the embaffadors frem that republic to 
the pope, invited him to accompany them to Rome. But 
the freedom and efperity of his declamations againft the 
corruption of the clergy and the court, roufed the refent- 
ment, and paffions of the papal fee; he was accordingly 
tried and condemned for herefy, and burnt at Rome in the 
year 1434. His motives were queftioned by fome of his 
contemporaries, but the readinefs with which he fubmitted 
to a cruel death, in defence of his condu&, rather than re- 
tra the charges which he had exhibited againft the pro- 
fligacy of the Romifh hierarchy, was fufficient evidence of 
his fincerity ina goodcaufe. Bayle. 

CONEGLIANO, Gro Barista Cima, called J/, {rom 
the place of his nativity, afmall city in the {tate of Venice, 
became, under the tuition of Giovanni Bellini, a painter of 
confiderable eminence; and indeed fo entirely did Coneg- 
liano poflefs himfelf of the ftyle of Bellini, that the works 
ef the fcholar are frequently confounded with thofe of the 
matter; even by good judges. It was however much the 
cuflom with the older Venetian painters to fubfcribe their 
names to their works; many therefore of this artift are [till 
known, as well by the infcription as by the mountainous 
view of the town of Coneghiano with which he ufually en- 
riched his back grounds. A juvenile performance of this 
mafter with the date 1493, is in the duomo of Conegliano: 
amore excellent picture by him is in the church of Santa 
Maria dell’ Orto, at Venice. It reprefents St. Peter, St. 
Paul, St. Mark, and St. Jerome, with a magnificent archi- 
teGural back-ground. But in the opinion of Lanzi, the 
chef-d’ouvre of Conegliano isan altar-piece in the duomo at 
Parma, the fubje& of which however he has negle&ted to 
mention. ‘This mafter is fuppofed to have died fhortly after 
1517. Lanzi. Storia Pittorica. Zanetti, Pittura Ve- 
neziana. 

CONEGOCHEAQUE Crerx, in Geography, acreek of 
America, which rifes near Marierfburg, in Franklin ccunty 
and ftate of Pennfylvania, runs foutherly in a winding 
courfe, and after fupplying a number of miils, difcharges 
itfelf into the Potowmack at William Port, in Wafhington 
county, Maryland; 19 miles S.E. of Hancock, and 8 miles 
S. of the Pennfylvania line. 

CONEI or Cowne, Grorce, a native of North Britain, 
and a zealous catholic, went to refide at Modena, in Italy, 
at an early age. He afterwards fettled at Rome, and was 
celebrated, during the pontificate of pope Paul V., for his 
profound knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. 
His own good character recommended him to the patronage 
of the cardinals Montalto and Barberini. . The latter being 
nephew to pope Urban VIII., Conei foon obtained fo much 
of the favour and confidence of the pontiff as to be en- 
trufted with the office of nuncio to Maria Henrietta, queen 
of England, which he difcharged completely to the fatis- 
faction of the papal court. As a reward ‘for his conduct 
he would have been raifed to the dignity of cardinal, had 
not death cut off his profpeéts. He died in 1640, at the 
age of forty-two; leaving behind him, among other works 
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of merit. The Life of Mary Stuart ;”? “ De Inftitutione 
principis ;?? * De Duplici Statu Religionis apud Scotos,’’ 
&e. &c. 

CONEMAUGH Rover, and Little Conemaugh, in Geoe 
graphy, are the head waters of Kifkemanitas, in Pennfylvania, 
After pefling through Laurel hill and Chefaut mdze, Coxze- 
maugh takesthat name, and difcharges itfelf intothe Alleg- 
hany, 2g miles N.E. of Pittfburgh., It is navigable for 
boats, and there is a portage of 18 miles between it and the 
Frankftown branch of Juniata river.— Alfo, a town of 
Pennfylvania, 15 miles E. of fort Ligonier. 

CONENTOS, Las, a city of La Plata or Paraguay, 
in Scuth America, in the diocefe of Buenos Ayres. 

CONEPATL, in Zoology, an American animal of the 
wecfel kind mentioned by Hernand.; and alfo by Ray under 
the title of Vxquipatl. tis defcribed as bearing a ftrong 
rfemblanee to the racoon in fhape, but variegated with 
two long ftreaks of white, one on each fide of the ridge of 
the back, which run even into the tail. This animal is faid 
to be of a harmlefs difpofition, but of a ftinking fmell, 
and when puifued, or provoked, will difcharge its excre- 
ments at the perfon who offends it to fix or eight feet dif- 
tance; thefe have a very bad finell and fpoil peoples cloaths 
by leaving indelible yellow {pots on them. Little 
more is known of this animal than is above related. It 
inhabits New Spain, and was placed by Linneus in his 
Syftema as the fame f{pecies with his Viverra Mempuiris, 
the memphitic weefel, and chinche of Buffon. Gmelin 
confiders it asa diftinG fpecies, and defcribes it fpecifically 
under the name of conepatl. This animal may prove to 
be a variety only of the itriated weefel, or perhaps only of 
the memphitic weefel to which Linnzeus at firlt afligned it. 
See ViverRRA. ° 

CONERFREIT, in Geography, a town of Germany, in’ 
thecircle of Bavaria, and Upper Palatinate ; 34 miles N.N.E. 
of Amberg. 

CONESSI, or Conestr, in the Materia: Medica, a bark 
brought from the Eaft Indies. It is frequent in Ceylon, 
and Malabar, where the natives take it in diarrhceas, lienteries,. 
and dyfenteries. We ufe it in powder for the fame pur- 
pofes, the dofe being from half a dram to a dram. 
It is proper to give a dofe of ipecacuanha before tak- 
ing it. 

ePhis tree grows alfo on the Coromandel coaft, in the Eaft 
Indies, and is not unlike the cadagopala of the hortus Malas 
baricus. he bark fhould be frefh powdered, and the elec- 
tuary prepared with fyrup of oranges. every day or every 
other day. Med. Eff. vol. iii. art. 4. 

CONESTEO, in Geography, a north-weftern branch of 
Tioga river in the ftate of New York, America. 

CONESTOGA, a townfhip of America, in the county 
of Lancafler and ftate of Pennfylvania: 

CONESUS, a fmall lake of America, in the county of 
Geneffee and ftate of New York, which conveys its wa- 
ters N.W. to Geneffee river. 

CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the ancient 
Romans, ufed in the marriage of perfons whofe children 
were deitined for the honour of the priefthood. 

Confarreation was the moft facred of the three modes of 
contracting marriage among that people ; and confifted, ac- 
cording to Servius, in this, that the pontifex maximus and 
flamen dialis joined and contraéted the man and woman, by 
making them eat of the fame cake of falted bread; whence 
the term, far fignifying meal or flour. 

Ulpian fays, it confifted in the offering up of fome pure 


wheaten bread ;, rehearfing, at. the fame time, a certain 
formula, 
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formula, in prefence of ten witneffes. Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaffeus adds, that the hufbaod and wife did eat 


of the fame wheaten bread, and threw part on the 


victims. 

CONFECTION, in Pharmacy, a kind of compound 
remedy, of the confiftence of a foft electary, or electu- 
ary. 

ConfeQions and ele&tuaries are compofed chiefly of pow- 
ders, mixed up with jyrups or honey, into fuch a confit. 
ence, that the powders may not feparate by keeping. ‘They 
ate chiefly the milder medicines, and {uch as are not very 
ungrateful to the palate, that enter into the compolition of 
the electuaries; for as they are taken fomewhat “ ad hbitum,” 
it would be unfafe to truft this mode of exhibition of the 
more active drugs. The lighter powders require about 
twice the weight of fyrup to be brought to the proper 
confiltence of an cleGtuary. The ordinary dofe is a piece 
about the bulk of a nutmeg. See Evectuary. 

Several eleGtuaries were formerly diftinguifhed by the name 
of confeétions ; fome of which, in the medical language, 
are corroborative, and others purgative. 

Of the number of the corroborative confections, were thofe 
of alkermes, of hyacinth, and the anacardine : a purgative one 
is the confeGtion Hamech. The confeétion of alkermes has 
its name from the principal ingredients therein; which is 
the dermes, or alkermes, or {carlet-grain. The other ingre- 
dients were pearls, mu‘, cinnamon, ambergris, leaf-gold, 
juice of pippins, and rofe water. It was ranked among the 
belt cardiacs, and frequently ufed for the palpitation of 
the heart, or fyncope; and fometimes in the {mall-pox and 
-meafles. 

The confe&tion of Ayacinth was faid to have nearly the 
fame virtues with that of a/dermes ; but, befides, it was fre- 
quently, ufed as an aftringent. It confilted of nearly triple 
the number of drugs; whereof the precious ftone, called 
the Ayacinth, was elteemed the principal ; the chief of the rett 
were, red coral, bole armoniac, terra figillata, myrrh, the 
fantals, burnt hartfhorn, camphire, fapphire, emerald, topaz, 
and moft of the ingredients of the confeStion of alkermes. 
The anacardine coute&tion was compofed chicfly of anacar- 
diums ; whence the name. The other drugs were long 
pepper, black pepper, moft kinds of myrobalans, caitoreum, 
&e. It was ufed to purge the blood, and deemed proper 
in cold difeafes. 

The confe&tion Hamech, took its name from that of its 
inventor, an Arabian phyfician.. Its ingredients were, poly- 
pody, myrobalans, agaric, fenna, tamarinds, red rofes, man- 
na, colocynth, &c. It was applied as a draftic for the 
purging of the groffer humours and vilcidities ; it was‘alfo 
of fome reputation in vertigoes and cancers. But all thefe, 
though we have thought it proper to mention them, are ex- 
<luded from the modern diipenfatories. 

CONFECTIO aromatica. See the next article. 

ConFEcTIO cardiaca, a name given in the late London 
Difpenfatory to the fo much efteemed medicine commonly 
known by the name of the confe@io Raleighana, and now 
denominated confedie aromatica. ‘The compofition is alfo 
altered, as well as the name, and is ordered now to be 
made in the following manner: Take zedoary, in coarfe 
powder, and faffron, of each half a pound, and of diitilled 
water, three pints. Macerate for twenty-four hours, and 
then prefs out and itrain, Evaporate the {trained liquor to 
a pound and a half, and add of compound powder of crabs- 
claws, fixteen ounces by weight ; cinnamon and nutmeg, of 
each two ounces by weight ; cloves, one ounce by weight ; 
leffer cardamom, half an ounce by weight; and double re- 
fined fugar, two pounds, 
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Powder the {pices together very finely, and adding the 
fugar, make a confeGtion. ‘This is an improvement of the 
confedio cardiaca of the former difpenfatory. The effential 
oil of the cardamom appeared, on an experiment made at 
the Hall, to be loft in the evaporation of the tin@ure ; and, 
therefore, the cardamom is now more properly added in 

owder. 

5 Conrectio Damocratis. See Miruripate. 
Conrectio Fracaflorii. See Diascorvium. 
Conrectio Yaponica, was prépared of Japan earth, three 

ounces ; tormentil root, nutmeg, and olibanum, of each two 

ounces; opium, diffolved in Lifbon wine, a dram and a 

half ; fimple fyrup and conferve of rofes, of each fourteen 

ounces. An ele&iuary of thefe ingredients fupplied the 

place of dia/cordium ; and the dofe was from a {cruple to a 

dram. 

Conrectio Ofiata, confeGtion of opium, is prepared in 
the following manner: Take of hard purified opium, pow- 
dered, fix drams by weight; long pepper, ginger, and 
caraway, of each two ounces by weight; fyrup of white 
poppy, boiled to the confiftence of honey, three times the 
weight of the whole. Mix the purified opiurh with the 
heated fyrup, and add the reft in powder. 

Conrectio Paulina, a name given in the late London 
Difpenfatory to the compoiition which ufed to be called cons 
fedio archigenis. It was ordered to be made in the 
following manner: Take coitus or zedoary, cinnamon, 
long pepper, black pepper, ftrained ftorax, galbanum, opi- 
um, and Ruffia caftor, of each two ounces; of fimple fy- 
rup, boiled to the confiftence of honey, an equal weight 
to thrice the f{pecies. Pemberton’s London Pharm. p. 
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CONFECTOR, among the Ancient Romans, a fort of 
gladiator, hired to fight in the amphitheatre againft beatts ; 
thence alfo denominated deffiarius. Sce GuapiaTor. 

The confeétores were thus called a@ conjiciendis befliis, frota 
their difpatching and killing beafts. 

The Greeks called them wapaCoros, q. d. daring, rafhy 
defperate ; whence the Latins borrowed the appellations pa- 
rabolani, and parabolarit. The chriftians were fometimes 
condemned to this fort of combat. 

CONFECTS, er ConFits, a denomination given to 
fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and 
prepared with fugar, or honey, to difpofe them to keep, or 
render them more agreeab!e to the taite. 

The ancients only confited with honey ; at prefent, fugar 
is more frequently ufed. Confedts half-fugared are thofe 
only covered with a Jittle fugar, to leave more of the natural _ 
talte of the fruit. 

Confe&s are reduced to eight kinds; viz. liquid confetts, 
marmalades, jellies, pafles, dry confeéts, conferves, candies, and 
dragees, or fugar-plums. 

Liquid confe@s are thofe whofe fruits, either whole, m 
pieces, in feeds, or in clufters, are confited in a fluid tranf- 
parent fyrup, which takes its colour from that of the fruits 
boiled in it. There is a good deal of art in preparing thefe 
well; if they be too little fugared, they turn; and if too 
much, they candy. The molt efteemed of the liquid con- 
fe&s are plums, efpecially thofe called mirabels, barberries, 
quinces, apricots, cherries, orange flowers, little green cit- 
rons from Madeira, green caffia from the Levant, myroba~ 
lans, ginger, cloves, &c. 

Marmailades are a kind of paftes almoft liqnid, made 
of the pulp of fruits, or flowers, that have fome con- 
fiflence ; fuch as apricots, apples, pears, plums, quinces, 
oranges and ginger. Marmalade of ginger is brought 
from the Indies by way of Holland: it is elteemed good 

to 
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fo revive the natural heat in old men, 
LADE. 

Gellies are juices of feveral fruits, wherein fugar has been 
diflolved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a pretty 
thick cenfift-nce ; fo as, upon cooling, to refemble a kind 
of thin tranfparent glue, or fize. Jeilies are made of vari- 
ous kinds of truits, efpecially goofeberries, currants, apples, 
and quinces: there are other jellies made of fieth, fifh, hart{- 
horn, &c. but they are not to be kept, being very fubject 
to corrupt. See Jetty. 

Pafles are a kivd of marmalades, thickened to that de- 
gree by a proper boiling, as to aflume any form, when put 
into little moulds, and dried in the oven. The moft in ufe 
are thofe of goofeberries, quinces, apples, pears, and orange 
flowers ; thofe of piltachoes are the moft efteemed ; thofe of 
ginger are brought from the Indics. 

Dry Confeés are thofe whofe fruits, after having been 
boiled in the fyrup, are taken out again, and drained, and 
put to dry in an oven. Thefe are made of fo many kinds 
of fruits, that it would be hard to explain them all: the 
moft confiderable are citron and orange-peel, plums, pears, 
cherries, apricots, &c. : 

Conferves are a kind of dry confe&s, made with fugar, 
paftes of flowers or fruits, &c. The moft ufual among 
thefe, are thofe of rofes, mallows, rofemary ; of heps, of 
orange flowers, violets, jeflamin, pillachoes, citrons, and 
floes. 

Note. The apothecaries, under the title of conferwes, 
comprehend all kinds of confe&ts, both dry and liquid ; 
whether of flowers, fruits, feeds, roots, barks, or leaves, 
prepared with fugar or honey, to preferye, &c. See Con- 
SERVE. 

Candies are ordinarily entire fruits, candied over with 
fugar, after having been boiled in the fyrup;. which ren- 
ders them like little rocks cryflallized; of various figures 
and colours, according to the fruits enclofed within 
them. The beft candies are brought from Italy. See 
Canpy. 

Sugar-plums ave a kind of little dry confeéts, made of 
{mall fruits or feeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous 
and aromatic rocts, &c. incrufted and covered over with a 
very hard fugar, ordinarily very white. Of thefe there are 
various kinds, diftinguifhed by various names ; fome made 
of rafberries, others of barberries, melon-feeds, piftachoes, 
filbercs, almonds, cinnamon, orange-peel, coriander:, ani- 
feeds,, caraways, &c. 

CONFEDERACIES oF Poranp. See Poranp. 

CONFEDERACY, Ir. Confederationy an alliance, com- 
pact, or league between different princes and ftates, for the 
fupport of a common caufe. See ConrEDERATION. 

ConreDERACY, in Law, is when two or more perfons 
combine to do any damage to another, or to commit any 
unlawful a&. 

Confederacy is punifhable, though nothing be put in exe- 
eution: but then it muft have thefe fourincidents; 1. That 
it be declared by fome matter of profecutiou ; as by making 
of bonds or promifes to one another: 2. That it be ma- 
licious; as for unjult revenge: 3. That it be falfe; i.e. 
againft the innocent: and, laftly, That it-be out of court, 
voluntarily,. See Conspiracy, 

CONFEDERATE Troops, troops of different na- 
tions united together in one common caufe againft an 
enemy. 

CONFEDERATION or tue Rung, in French Ja 
Ligue dz Rhin, is the a& by which feveral German ftates, 
fituated between the Rhine and the Mayne, feparated them+ 
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felves from the Germanic body, and aflociatcd as confederated 
ftates of the Rhine, under the proteGtion of the French em- 
pire. The inftrument of this confederation was figaed at 
Paris, on the r2th of July 1806, and the ratifications were 
exchanged at Munich onthe 25th of the fame month. The 
contracting parties were the emperor of the French, on tt 
one part, and on the other, the kings of Bavaria and Wut 
berg, the archbifhop of Ratifbon as prince pri the 
grand dukes of Baden, Berg, Hefle Da afl 
Weilbourg, and Naflau Ufingen, the prince 
lern-Hechingen, and Seigmaringen, Salm Sali - 
burg, Ifenburg Birftcin and Lichtenftein, the A 
remberg, and the prince of Leyn. ‘hey declare 

would admit other German princes and tates 1 

where their union with the confederation might 
confiftent with the general interelt, and thus virtually anni- 
hilated the inconfiderable part that was left of the German 
empire. This induced FrancisII, laft emperor of Ger- 
many, and firft of Auftria, formally to abdicate the German 
empire, by his proclamation of the 6th of Augnt 1806. It 
was then expected that a fimilar confederation would be 
formed on the north of the Mayne under the protection of 
either Proffia or Ruffia: but the king of Pruffia having de- 
clared war againft France, in O&ober 1806, and having 
been completely overthrown at the battle of Jena, on the 
rath of the fame month, feveral other German {tates 
haftened to join the confederation of the Rhine, as Lippe 
Detmold, Schaumburg Buckeburg, Saxe Weimar, Saxe 
Gotha, Saxe Cobourg, and the newly created kingdom of 
Saxony. By the peace of Tilfit, which ere&s the Pruffian 
provinces on the right bank of the Elbe, and the poffeflions 
of Heffe Caffel, Orange Fulda, and other petty German 
ftates into anew kingdom, to be called the kingdom of Wett- 
phalia, the confederation of the Rhine is extended to the 
banks of the Elbe, and will probably receive confiderable mo- 
difications from fuch a large and important acceflion of new 
members. Its original {tipulations were.that the contederated 
ftates, 

Art. I. are for ever feparated from the Germanic body, 
and united by a particular confederation, under the deligna- 
tion of the ‘* Confederated States of the Rhine.” 

II. Renounce the laws; and 

III. The titles of the empire. 

IV. The elector arch-chancellor takes the title of prince 
primate and moft eminent highnefs, which title fhall convey 
no prerogative derogatory to the entire fovereignty which 
every one of the contraéting parties fhall enjoy. 

V. The eleGtor of Baden, duke of Berg, and landgrave of 
Hefle Darmftadt, take the title of grand dukes; the chief of 
the honfe of Naflau that of duke; and the count of Leyn 
that of prince. 

VI. The affairs of the confederation fhall be difenffed in 
a congrefs at Frankfort on the Mayne; divided into two 
colleges, that of the kings and that of the princes. 

VII. The members of the league muft be independent of 
every foreign power. They cannot enter into any other fer- 
vice but that of the ftates of the confederation and its allies. 
Thofe who have been in the fervice of a foreign power, and 


-choofe to continue in the fame, mutt abdicate cheir principa<- 


lity in favour of one of their children. 

VIII. Should any prince be difpofed to alienate the 
whole or any part of his fovereignty, he can only do it in 
favour of a confederate. 

IX. All difputes are fettled in the affembly at Frankfort, 
where 

X. The prince primate prefides. But ifthe two colleges 
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deliberate feparately, he prefides in the college of kings, and 
the duke ef Naffau in the college of princes. 

XI. The fundamental ftatute is to be framed by the prince 

rimate. 

XII. The French emperor is protefor of the confedera- 
tion, and names the fucceflor of the prince primate. 

XIII. to XX1. Enumerate the ceffions made by mem- 
bers of the league: thus, Naffau cedes to Berg the town of 
Denfs and its territory ; Bavaria acquires the imperial city of 
Nuremberg and its territory: and 

XXIl. The prince primate receives Frankfort on the 
Mayne, and its territory, as his property. 

XXIII. and XXIV. Enumerate the lordthips over which 
the members of the confederation exercife the rights of fove- 
reignty. 

XXV. They alfo enjoy the fovereignty over the imperial 
kn'ghtdoms included within their boundaries. 

XXVI. The rights of fovereienty confift in legiflation, 
zdminiftration of jultice, military confcription or recruiting, 
and levying taxes. 

XXVII. Reculates the patrimonial or private property of 
the fubordinate princes and counts. ‘Their domains cannot 
be fold or given to any prince out of the confederation, with- 
out being firft offered to the prince under whofe fovereignty 
they are fituated. 

XXVIII. Thefe fubordinate princes and counts preferve 
the privilege of being tried by their peers. ‘Their fortune 
cannot be confifcated, but their revenues may be fequeftrated 
during the life-time of the criminal. 

XXIX. and XXX. Regulate the payment of debts. 

XXXI. The {ubordinate princes or counts may take up 
their refidence where they choofe, and draw their rents or 
capitals without any referve. 

XXXII. Public fun@ionaries not retained by the new 
fovereign, receive a penficn proportionate to the fituation 
they held. 

XXXII. The fame takes place with refpeé to religious 
orders lofing their income. 

XXXIV. The confederates renounce all reciprocal claims, 
except the eventual right of fucceffton. 

XXXV. Between the French emperor and the confede- 
rated {tates there fhall be federatively and individually an al- 
liance, by virtue of which every continental war in which 
either is enraged fhall be common +o all. 

XXXVI. In the event of any power making prepera- 
tions for war, the contraCting parties, in order to prevent 
furprife, fhall, upon the requifition of the minifter of one of 
them at the aflembly of the league, arm likewife. And as 
the contingent of the allies is fubdivided into four parts, the 
affembly fhall decide how many are to be called into aétivity. 
The armament, however, fhall only take place upon the 
fummons of the French emperor to each of the confcde- 
rates. 

XXXVII. The king of Bavaria binds himfelf to fortify 
Augiburgh and Lindau, and to form and maintain artillery 
and baking eftablifhments in the faid places. 

XXXVIII. The contingent of each confederate is: 
France 200,c00 men, Bavaria 30,000, Wirtemberg 12,000, 
Baden 8000, Berg 5000, Darmitadt 4coo, Naflau, Hohen- 
zollern} and others 4000. 

XXXIX. Admits of the acceffion of other German prin- 
ces 3, and, 

XL., as the concluding article, ftipulates the exchange of 
the ratifications. 

Of the two principal articles of the new conftitution of 
the confederation of the Rhine, oné refates to the eftablifh- 
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ment of a fuperior court of appeal, in which all cavfes be- 
tween the fovereigns and their fubjeéts fha!l be finally de- 
cided. The.other ftipulates that the manufaGures of each 
ftate fhall be allowed to be freely imported into all the other, 
ftates of the confederacy. Several new roads are to be made 
in order to facilitate commerce. 

CONFERENCE, in its firft and primary fenfe, denotes 
mutual difcourfe, and more efpecially fuch difcourfe on 
ferious and important fubjeéts. It alfo denotesan appointed 
meeting for difcuffing fome point, by perfonal debate ; of this 
kind was that held at Ratifbon, in 1607, at the joint de- 
fire. of Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, ard Phiiip Lew, 
eleGor Palatine, between fome eminent Lutheran doétors on 
one fide, and three celebrated Jefuits on the cther. The 
difpute turned upon the two great points, to which almoit all 
the contefts between the Proteftants and the Roman Catho- 
lics are reducible, viz. the rule of faith and the judge of 
controverfies. In 1615, another conference was held at 
Newberg between James Heilbrouner, a learned Lutheran, 
and James Keller, a celebrated Jeluit, by the appointment 
of Wolfgang William, prince Palatine, who had a little be. 
fore that time embraced the Romith faith. But the moft 
famous of all thefe confisences was that held in the year 
1645 at Thorn, by the exprefs order of Uladiflaus 1V. 
king of Poland, between feveral eminent doors of the 
Romifh, Lutheran, and reformed churches, As this meet- 
ing was intended to heal the divifions that prevailed among 
thefe churches, and to difcover fome method for healing 
their differences, and for effe&ing their reunion, it was on 
this account called the “* Charitable conference.”? But the 
iffue of this conference was very far from being favourable tothe 
projected ‘unton. Some time after this, Erneft, landgrave of 
Heffe, in order to give a plaufible colour to his apoftacy from 
the Proteftant religion, and make it appear to be the refult of 
examination and conviction, obliged Valerianus Magnus, a 
learned capuchin, to enter the lifts with Peter Habercorn, a 
reformed minifter, in the caflle of Rheinfield. Befides thefe 
public conferences on the continent, there were others of a 
more private nature held, during the 17th century, between 
the doétors of the contending churches. The moft remark- 
able of thefe was the famous difpute between John Claude, 
the moft learned of the Reformed divines in France, and 
Jaques Benigne de Boffuet, whofe genius and erudition 
placed him at the head of the Romifh doGors in that coun- 
try. This difpute, held in the year 1683, terminated, like 
all the reft, in widening the breach inftead of healing it. 
Neither of the contending parties could be perfuaded to 
yield ; but, on the contrary, they both returned from the 
field of controverfy more rivetted in their own opinions, 
and more averle from thofe of their acverfaries. Another 
conference was held at Leipfic, in 1631, between three 
Saxon doétors on the one fide, and fome of the moit emi- 
nent divines of Heffc-Caffel and Brandenburyh on the other, 
with a view of reprefenting, with fidelity and precifion, 
their refpe€tive doétrines, and for the purpofe of difcover-, 
ing the obftacles which prevented the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. ‘The conference, however, though 
amicab!y conducted, broke up without having contributed 
in any refpe@ to promote the falutary werk of peace. The 
conference held at Caffel in 1661, by the order of William 
VI., landgrave of Heffe, between two profeffors at Rin- 
telen, on the fide of the Luthcrans, and two others of the, 
univerfity of Marpurg on that of the Reformed, was at- 
tended with much greater fuccefs than that of Thorn 
above mentioned : for, though it did not bring about a per- 
fet uniformity of opinion, it produced an effet, which 
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was in reality, much better, a f{pirit of Chriftian charity 
and forbearance, 

The molt famous conferences of a fimilar kind, held in 
England, were thofe of Hampton-Court in 1604, and of the 
Savoy in 1661. ‘The former was held by order of James I., 
on pretence of finding expedients, which might terminate 
the religious difputes between the church and the puritans, 
and reconcile both parties. The profeffed defign of this 
conference was to examine the objections of the puritans 
againft the doGtrine, government, and difcipline of the 
eftabiifhed church, and to reétify its abufes. But the 
progrefs and refult of it evidently thew, that it was the defign 
of the king to make an oftentatious difplay of his learning, 
and to mortify the puritans, who had favourable expectations 
from James’s education in Scotland, and his profeffed at- 
tachment to the church eflablithed in that country, but who 
found, in the event, that he had conceived inviacible pre- 
judices againft them. The difputants on both fides were 
nominated by the king. For the church, there were nine 
bifhops, and about as many, dignitaries ; and for the puri- 
tans, there were only four minifters. ‘This conference con- 
tinued three days, viz. Jan. 14th, 16th, and 18th. ‘The 
firft day’s conference was with the bifhops and deans; the 
puritan minilters not being prefent ; when the king made a 
{peech in commendation of the hierarchy of the church of 
England, congratulated himfelf, that he was now come into 
the “ promifed Jand,” &c. &c.; and informed them, that 
the reafon of his confulting them by ¢hem/e/ves was to re- 
ceive fatisfaction from them: 1. About fome things in the 
Common Prayer. 2. Concerning excommunication in the 
ecclefiaftical courts. 3. About providing fome well-quali- 
fied minifters for Ireland ; that if any thing fhould be found 
meet to be redreffed, it might be done without their being 
confronted by their opponents. After fome alterations of 
no great importance, agreed on between the king and the 
bifhops, with regard to the confirmation of children, the 
abfolution of the church, private baptifm, and baptif{m by 
women, and excommunication for le{ler crimes, his majefty’s 
fcruples were fatisfied ; and thus ended the firlt day’s con- 
ference. On the fecond day, Jan. 16th, the four minilters on 
the fide of the puritans, together with Patrick Galloway, 
minifter of Perth in Scotland, and two bifhops and fix or 
eight deans on the other fide, were convened. The king, 
feated in his chair, with his nobles and privy counfellors 
around him, informed the puritanical minilters that he was 
ready to hear their objections againft the eltablifhment. 
Upon which Dr. Raynolds, one of their number, in the 
name of his brethren, humbly requefted: 1. That the doc- 
trine of the church might be preferved pure, accurding to 
God’s word. 2. That good pattors might be planted in all 
churches, to preach in the fame. 3. That the book of 
Common Prayer might be fitted to more increafe of piety. 
4. That church government might be fincerely miniftered 
according to God’s word, In the difcuffion of thefe 
points, Bancroft and the king took an active part. At the 
clofe of this day’s debate, his maje(ty highly incenfed at 
the complaints ftated by Dr. Raynolds, told the minifters, 
that he found they were aiming at a Scots prefbytery ; 
«‘ which, fays he, agrees with monarchy as well as God 
and the devil; there Jack and Tom and Will and Dick 
fhall meet and cenfure me and my council. Therefore I re- 
iterate my former {peech: * Le Roi s’avifera.” . Stay, I 
pray, for one feven years before you demand ; and then, if 
you find me grow purfie and fat, I may perchance hearken 
unto you. For that government will kcep me in breath, 
and give me work enough. I remember how they ufed the 
poor lady, my mother, in Scotland, and me in my minors 
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ity.” Then turning to the bifhops, he put his hand to hie 
hat and faid “ my iords, I may thank you that thefe puri. 
tans plead for my fupremacy; forif once you are out and 
they in place, I know what would become of my fupre- 
macy, for no bifbop, no king’ When Dr. Raynolds. faid 
he had nothing more to offer, the king faid, « if this be all 
your party have to fay, I will make them conform, or I 
will hurry them out of this land, or elfe worfe.” On the 
termination of this day’s conference, fome afferted that the 
puritans had been grofsly infulted and ridiculed, and that 
they had not been allowed freedom of fpeech; but the 
bifhops and courtiers fiatrered the king’s wifdom and learn- 
ing, and called him the Solomon of the age. Bancroft fell 
upon his knees, and faid, “TL proteft my heart melteth for 
joy, that Almighty God of his fingular mercy, has given 
us fuch a king, as fince Chrift’s time has not been.” Chan- 
cellor Egerton faid, ‘“ he had never feen the king and prieft 
fo fully united in one perfon.” The king was no lefs fatis. 
fied with his own conduét, and. boatfted of his victory over 
the puritans. At the third day’s conference, Jan.18, the 
bifhops and deans were firt called into the privy-chamber with 
the civilians, to fatisfy the king about the high commiffion 
and the oath ex officio; and when the king exprefled his fa- 
tisfaction with the latter, the old archbifhop (Whitgift) was 
fo tranfported as to exclaim, ‘ undoubtedly your majefty 
{peaks of the fpecial affitance of God’sfpirit.? A com- 


‘mittee of bifhops and privy-counfellors was then appointed 


to contider of leflening the charges in the high commiffion, 
for planting {chools and proper minilters in the kingdom of 
Ireland, and on the union of Englend and Scotland. 
After which Dr. Raynolds and his brethren were called ing 
not to difpute, but only to hear the few alterations or ex- 
planations in the Common Prayer Book, that had been 
adopted ; but when they exprefled their with that fomething 
further might be done, or at leaft that the furplice and crofs 
might not be urged, the king replied with a ftern counte- 
nance, interrupting the bifhops who were about to anfwer, 
“* We have taken pains here to conclude ina refolution for 
uniformity, and you will undo all by preferring the credit of 
a few private men to the peace of the church; this is the 
Scots way; but I will have none of this arguing ; there- 
fore let them conform, and that quickly too, or they fhall 
hear of it; the bifhops will give them fome time, but if any 
are of an obitinate and turbulent fpirit, I will have them 
enforced to conformity.””? Thus ended this conference, and 
the opportunity for conciliation and union was loft ; and 
this was chiefly owing to the king’s pedantry and love of 
adulation, to his high and arbitrary principles, and to his 
inveterate hatred of the Puritans. 

The Savoy conference was held in purfuance of the de- 
claration of Charles IL. O&. 25, 1660, concerning ecclefi- 
allical affairs, when 12 bifhops and nine afliftants were ape 
pointed on the part of the epifcopal church of England, 
and as many minilters on the fide of the prefbyterians, to 
aflemble at the bifhop of London’s lodgings at the Savoy ; 
‘to review the book of Common Prayer, comparing it with 
the moft ancient and pureft liturgies; and to take into 
their ferious aud grave conlideration the feverel dire@ions 
and rules, forms of prayer, and things in the faid book of 
Common-Prayer contained; and to advife and confult upon 
the fame, and the feveral objections and exceptions which 
fhall be now raifed againft the fame; and if occation be, to 
make fuch reafonable and neceffary alterations, correétions, 
and amendments, as fhall be agreed upon to be needful and 
expedient, for giving fatisfaction to tender conf{ciences, and 
the reftoring and continuance of peace and unity in the 
churches under, his majelty’s government and direétion.” 
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They were to coi..inue four months from the 25th of March 
y661, and then prefent the refult of their conferences to his 
majeity ueder their feveral hands. When the conference 
opened on the 15th of April, fome difficulties occurred 
about the proper mode of proceeding ; fome of the prefby- 
terian party were for infifting only on a few matters of im- 
portance, judging that if thefe were gained, and an union 
followed, it might be more eafy to obtain the others after- 
wards. But the majority, by theinfluence of Mr. Baxter, 
were for extending their defires to the utmoft, and thought 
themielves bound by the words of the commiflion, to offer 
every thing which they thought might conduce to the peace 
of the church; but when they were put in mind, that the 
king’s commiffion gave them no power to alter the govern- 
ment of the church, nor to infilt upon archbifhop Usher’s 
model, nor fo much as to claim the conceffion of his majef- 
ty’s late declaration, they were much difcouraged 3 for they 
were now convinced that all they were to expe& were a few 
amendments in the liturgy and Common-Prayer Book. 
‘They wifhed alfo to have confulted their abfent brethren, 
and to have received from them a commiffion in form; but 
this was denied. Inftead of drawing up a few {upple- 
mental forms and making fome amendments to the old li- 
turgy, Mr. Baxter compofed a new one, in the language of 
{cripture, which he called ‘ The Reformed Liturgy ;”? not 
with a defign entirely to fet afide the old one, but to give 
men liberty to ufe either according to their own choice and 
approbation. ‘This was prefented to the bifhops in the con- 
ference, together with exceptions to the ‘ old litur- 
gy.’ This gave great offence, partly becaufe a liturgy, 
compofed by a fingle perfon in fourteen days, was fet in 
competition with one which had been received in the church 
for a whole century; and partly, becaufe it was inconfiftent 
with the commiffion, and the bifhops’ declaration of varying 
no further from the old ftandard than fhould appear to be 
neceflary ; and, therefore, the reformed liturgy was reject 
ed at once without examination. When the prefbyterians 
prefented their exceptions to the liturgy, they accompanied 
them with ‘a petition for peace,” befeeching the bifhops 
to yield to their amendments; to free them from the fub- 
{criptions and oaths in his majefty’s late declaration, and not 
to infift upon the re-ordination of thofe who had been or- 
dained without a diocefan bifhop, nor upon the furplice, the 
crofs in baptifm, and other indifferent ceremonies, enforcing 
their petition by various arguments and motives. Thefe ex- 
ceptions were canvafled, and produced a variety of alternate 
objeGions and replies. The bifhops, however, would make 
no conceffion to the prejudices of the prefbyterians; upon 
which they fent them a large expoftulatory letter, in which, 
after having repeated their objections, they lay the wounds 
of the church at their door. ‘The term for the treaty being 
almoft {pun out ina paper controverfy, about 10 days before 
the commiffion expired, a difputation was agreed on, to 
argue the neceffity of alterations in the prefent liturgy. 
Three of each party were chofen to manage the argument. 
The difpute, however, terminated without effe@. From 
arguments the prefbyterian minifters defcended to in- 
treaties, and befought the bifhops to compaffionate ferupu- 
lous minds, and not to defpife their weaker brethren; to 
ail which the bifhops replied, that they were only commif- 
fioned to make fuch alterations in the liturgy as fhould be 
neceflary, and fuch as fhould be agreed upon. Mr. Baxter 
fays, that the bifhops would not abate the fmalke{t cere- 
mony, nor corre the groffeit error, for the peace of the 
church. hus the king’s comm'ffion expired July 25, and 
the conferences ended without any profpe& of accommoda- 
tion. It was agreed at the conclufion, that each party 


might reprefent to his majeity, that they were all agreed 
upon the ends of the conference, which were the welfare, 
unity, and peace of the church, but ftill difagreed as to the 
means of procuring them. The bifhops thought they had no 
occafion to reprefent their cafe in writing, but the prefbyte- 
rian commiflioners met by themfelves, and drew up an ac- 
count of their proceedings, with a petition for that relief 
which they could not obtain from the bifhops. Hume's 
Hitt. vol. vi. 10. 13., vol. vit. 369. 

CONFERVA, in Botany, a name occurring in Pliny for 
a water plant, fuppofed to be C. rivularis of Linnzus, fo 
called, he fays, a conferruminando, becaufe it clofely adheres 
together, Linn. gen. 1207. Schreb. 1672. Juffl. 6. Vent. 
2, 32. Clafs and order, cryptogamia alye. Nat. Ord. Alge, 
Linn. Juff. Vent. 

Gen. Char. Fibres fimple, uniform, capillary, filamentous.” 
Linn. ‘ Filaments capillary, fimple or branched, jointed; 
joints numerous, often unequal.’? Lam. Vent. * Seeds proe 
duced within the fubltance of the capillary or jointed frond, 
or in clofed tubercles united wath it.”” Dr. Smith. 

-Species. I. Simpk. 
* Inmerfed. 
+ Jn fait water. 

1. C. confervicola, Conferva upon conferva. Dillw conf, 
8. Dill. Mufc. 552. tab. 85. fig. 21. “ Filaments fimple, 
minute, fomewhat crowded, acute; partitions obfcure; 
joints cylindrical, unequal in length.”? Dillw. Li/aments 
rarely more than an eighth of an inch Jong, of a dark glau- 
cous colour, tapering. Common in the latei? months of 
autumn on various fuci and conferve. 2. C. jlacca. Dillw. 
49. ‘Filaments fimple, very flender, minute, ‘laccid; parti- 
tions tranfparent; joints very fhort.”? Growing in loofe 
patches of a green colour, about half or three-fourths of an 
inch long. Foints fcarcely half fo long as broad. Parafitical 
on conferve, and the fmaller fuci in the neighbourhood of 
Swanfea. 3. C. fucicola. Velley Mar. Plant. Pl. 4. Dillw. 66, 
Wither. 4. 136. ‘* Filaments cluttered, fimple, obtufe; par- 
titions tranfparent, flightly contracted; joints rather long.’”? 
Dillw. Filaments very numerous, thickly cluftered at the 
root, diverging while in the water, from four to fix lines 
long, of a dirty yellow or brown colour, fomewhat glofly 
when dried. Yoints about twice as long as broad, filled with 
minute granules. Parafitical on fucus veficulofus, and fome- 
times on nodofus. 4. C. curta. Dillw. 76. ‘ Filaments cluf- 
tered, fimple, fomewhat cartilaginous or horny, erect, fhort, 
attenuated at both ends; partitions tranfparent, flightly 
contraéted; joints rather fhort.”? Lilaments feldom more 
than three or four lines long, of an olive-brown colour, ob- 
tufe, growing in roundish fff tufts. Foints not much longer 
than thick. Parafitical on fuci. 5: C. carnea. Dillw. 84. 
‘Filaments fimple, cluftered, fomewhat knotty, flefh-co- 
loured; joints rather fhort, attenuated at both ends; juice 
colleGted into folitary globules.” Filaments from a quarter 
to half an inch long, rather obtufe. Partitions dark-coloured. 
Foints fometimes about twice the length of the diameter, 
fometimes little more than the length; colourlefs, except 
where the juice is colleed. Parafitical in loofe tufts on 
other conferve. 6. C. capillaris. Linn. Sp. PJ. 14. Lam. 14. 
Dill. p.25 tab. 5. fig. 25. A. Dillw.g. (C.linum; Flor, 
Dan. 771. C. paluftris, five flum marinum Anglicum. Rai. 
Syn. p. 60. n. 16.) ‘ Filaments fimple, cylindrical, rather 
rigid, curled, entangled, brittle; partitions tran{parent ; 
joints cylindrical, fhort; capfules fefliie.”” Filaments three 
or four feet long, about the thickneds of large thread, pale 
yellowifh green, ent@mgled, but never adhering togethers 
perfectly flaccid after it has been expofed a few minutes + 
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the air. Partitions quite tranfparent, with a thin blackith 
line on each fide. ‘Foints, when dry, generally appearing 
alternately compreffed. Found in the ditches and {tagnant 
pools of fait marthes. 7. C. tortuofa. Diilw. 46. ** Filaments 
fimple, rather rigid, entangled, flender; partitions tran{pa- 
rent; joints cylindrical, rather long.’? Refembling the pre- 
ceding fpecies in miniature. Filaments as fine as human hair, 
lefs brittle than thofe of C. capillaris; joints nearly twice as 
long as broad. Found in falt-pools, and on rocks in the 
fea. 8. C.area. Dillw. 80. ‘ Filaments fimple, rather ri- 
gid, nearly ftraight; partitions glaffy-tranfparent, contraéted; 
joints oblong, fhort.”? Filaments feveral from the fame root, 
from fix to fifteea inches long, fometimes nearly the thick- 
nefs of a crow quill, generally about that of large thread, 
dark or blucifh green, brittle. Foints not fo long as broad, 
rounded at each end. On ftones in the fea. 
++ In frefh water. 

9. C. fordida. Dillw. 60, * Filaments fimple, flender; 
partitions ring-like; joints rather long, tranfparent.”” Fila- 
ments very long, extremely flender, entangled. Foints about 
four times as long as thick. In ponds, pools, and ditches 
frequent. In ponds forming a femi-tranfparent cloud-like 
mafs round the grafs or reed on which it grows, of a yel- 
lowifh-green colour. In {mall currents, floating, in denfer 
mafles, on the furface. 10. C. inflata. Smith Eng. Bot. 
1670. Conjugata inflata; Vaucher conf. 68. tab. 5. fig. 8. 
« Filaments fimple ; joints three times as long as broad; when 
fertile, {welling and elliptical.” Filaments but the 7ooth 
part of an inch in diameter, tranfparent, almoft colourlefs. 
Foints at firft exadt!y cylindrical, marked with green colour- 
inz matter in fpiral lines; afterwards fwelling, elliptical, each 
protrudiag a lateral tube, fo as to unite with fimilar tubes 
of a neighbouring plant. The colouring matter of one 
joint pafles into the other, its {piral appearance bzing en- 
tirely loft. At length each joint which has received it {wells 
ftill more, growing quite elliptical, and filled with a folid 
ereen body, which M. Vaucher has proved to be a fingle 
feed, producing in due time a folitary young plant. Thefe 
appearances cannot be perceived without the aid of a micro- 
{cope. Found by Mr. W. Boner at Henfieldin Suffex. r1. C. 
pundalis. Dillw. 51. ‘¢ Filaments fimple, flippery, very flen- 
der; partitions obfcure; joints rather fhort, cylindrical; 
juice finaliy collected into folitary globules.”? Filaments 
from one to two inches long, fo flender, as, when fingle, 
{carcely to be diftinguifhed by the naked eye. In ditches 
and pools not unfrequent. 12. C. dipundata. Dillw. 2. Smith 
Eng. Bot. 1610. Roth Cat. Bot. ii.p.204. (C.ftellina; Muller 
in Nov, Aét. Pet. it.) “ Filaments flippery, yellowith, joints 
fhort, cylindrical, with two fpots.” Foints remarkable in 
having each two dark f{pots, frequentiy furnifhed with a 
green Jongitudinal {treak running through them; thefe {pots 
fometimes fill nearly the whole, fometimes only a {mall por- 
tion of the joint, and, when verging upon decay, aflume a 
ftellated appearance; but are not vilible without the aid of 
amicrofcope. 13. C. nitida. Dillw. 4. Flor. Dan. tab. S19. 
(C. rivularis; Hudf. Flor. Ang. 1. 8. C. fericea craffior & 
varie extenfa. Dili. p. 13. tab. 2- fig 2. C. decimina; Mull. 
nov. act. Pet. iii. C. fetiformis ; Roth. Cat. Bot. Fafe. 1. p. 
171. 2.p.103. Byflus paluftris confervo des, Mich. Gen. 
tab, Sg. fig. 6.) ‘ Filaments fimple, fhining. fl'ppery; joints 
rather long, cylindrical; granules of the fruGification doubly 
{piral.””? Filaments a foot or more long, about the thicknefs 
of a human hair, dark green, growing at the bottom of the 
water in loofe irregular patches, not fufficiently matted as 
to contain air bubbles, nor fo much entangled as in many 
others. 14. C. /piralis. Dillw, 3. Smith Eng. Bot. 1656. 
Roth Cat. Bot. ii. p. 202. (C, quinina; Mull. a. nov. Pet. 


iii.) “ Filaments fimple, flippery; joints cylindrical, rather 
long; granules of the fruétification, fimply fpiral.”? 27/2: 
ments longer and more flender than thofe of nitida, anaito- 
mifing like thofe. of C. inflata. 15. C. jugalts. Dillw. 5. 
Fior. Dan. tab. 883. (C. fcalaris; Roth. Cat. Bot. ii. p. 
196.) “ Filaments fimple, flaccid, often conjugate by pairs; 
granules of the fru€t'fication doubly fpiral; finally colieGied 
into globules.”? In pools and ditches. Mr. Dillwyn Rtrongly 
fufpects, that C. nitida (n. 13.), is only the prefent plant in au 
earlier period of its growth. 16. C. genuffexa. Dillw. 6. 
Roth. Cat. Bot.i. p. rgg. (C. ferpentina; Mull. nov. aét. 
Pet. ni.) “* Filaments fimple, very flender, brittle, here and 
there knee-bent and conjugate; joints rather long, cylin- 
drical; granules colle&ted into lines.’’ Filaments as far as 
can be judged, confidering their brittlenefs, not more than 
one or two inches long, anaftomifing occafionally at very un- 
certain diftances, and only where they are geniculate, not 
regularly paired as in C. jugalis, but connecting themfelves 
with any other that is near hem, and manifefting a {trong 
aflin'ty to the next {pecies. In pools and ditches. 17. C. re- 
ticwlata. Lion. Sp. Pl. rr. Lam. rr. Smith Eng. Bot. 1687. 
Dull. p. 20. tab. 4. fiz. 14. (Hydrodi&yum; Vaucher Con’ 
88, tab 9.) “ Filaments united into the form of a tubular 
net.’? Filaments green, tubular, forming a very delicate net, 
open at both ends; mefhes generally with five fides, fome- 
times with four or fix. M. Vaucher found the old plants in 
a flationary cond:tion during winter; but in {pring the joints 
fwelled, and gave out fimple cylindrical maffes of green mat- 
ter. Each mats foon became a reticulated tube, which in 
two or three months grew to the full fize of the parent 
plant. It grows loofely, floating in fill water: but not very 
common. 18. C. rivularis. Linn. Sp. Pi. r. Lam. 1. Diilw. 
29. Smith Eng. Bot. 1654. (C. compaéta; Roth. Cat. 
Bot. i. p. 170. C. fluviati'is fericea, vulgaris & fluitans; Dill. 
p- 12. tab. 2. fig. r. C. Plinii Rai. Syn. p. 58.) « Fila- 
ments fimple, dark green, flender, very long, very denfely 
compadt, frequently twifted; joints rather fiort.”  Fila- 
ments often two or three feet long. 19. C. /ucens. Dillw. 
47- Smith Eng. Bot. 1655. “Filaments fimple, flender, 
glaucous, flippery ; joints fhortifh; granules colleed in 
falciz.’? Filaments feldom more than three inches long, 
tapering. On rocks and ftores in clear rapid rivulets. 20 
C. diffilicns. Dillw. 63. ‘ Filaments fimple, ftraight, bric- 
tle; partitions but little contra@ed, often loofe ; joints 
fhort, with a dark fpot in the middle.”? Filaments from 
three to fix inches long, lefs than a human hair in diameter, 
dark green, often breaking at the partitions and remaining 
conne@ted at one extremity ; joints about half as long as 
thick. In ditches on reeds and other aquatic vegetables. 
21. C. pedinalis. Diilw. 24. Smith, Eng. Bot. 1611. Mull. 
nov. act. Pet. ili. (C. bronchialis; Roth. Cat. Bot. i. p. 
186.) * Filaments fimple, tranfparent, broken, acuminate ; 
partitions often loofe; joints very fhort, cryftalline-tran{- 
parent in the middle.” Fi/aments feldom half an inch long, 
dirty green, to the naked eye refembling decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, when entire gradually tapering to a point, and 
bearing fome refemblance to the antenne of a lobfter, fre- 
quently breaking at the partitions, and remaining connected 
at one extremity. (Yoints appearing coloured at each end 
by a green fluid, which, as the plant approaches io decay, 
collapfes, fometimes forming into {mall globular maffes, aud 
fometimes difappearing entirely. In rivers and ftagnant wa- 
ters, adhering to decaying wood and vegetables. 22. C. 
flocculofa. Dillw. 28. Roth. Cat. Bot. p. 192. tab. 4. fig. 4. 
and tab. 5. fig. 6. ‘* Filaments moft commonly fimple, mi- 
nute ; partitions loofe ; joints prifmatic, alternately refraG- 
ed”? Filaments feldom more than a quarter of an inch long, 
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varying from a pale to a greenifh brown, Joints with a 
double line running through the middle, and frequently 
with fome tranfverfal bands; as they adhere to each other 
only ina fingle point, and always at alternate ends, they 
give the plant the appearance of a {tring of parallelograms, 
united at the corners. It might be taken for a much bror 
ken picce of C. pectinalis, but the joints cannot be fo dii- 
poled as to form one regular line. In pools and flow 
flreams, adhering to decaying vegetables and to other con- 
fervee. efpecially to C. glomerata. 23. C. fontinalis. Lion. 
Sp. Pl. 2. lam.2. Flor. Dan. tab. 651. fig. 2. Dilw. 
64. (C.,minima byfh facie; Dill. p. 14. tab. 12. fig. 3.) 
«© Filaments fimpie, cylindrical, truncate, dark green, faf- 
ciated ; partitions obfcure ; joints very fhorts.””? Filaments 
without’ any apparent root, equally obtufe at both ends. 
Common in rivers, pools, and ditches, generally floating in 
irvegulyr meaffes on the furface. 24. C. dimofa. Dilw. 20. 
(C. gelatinofa, omnium tenerrima et minima equarum 
hmo innafcens; Dill. p. 15.) “ Filbments fimple, very flen- 
Cer, fhort, mucous, denfely compa, blueifh green, flip- 
pery; partitions indiftinét.”” Common on the muddy 
edges of rivers, ditches, and ponds, reprefenting to the 
naked cyc, except at the margin, where it is fibrous, a 
widely expanded, thin, fhapelefs gelatinous mafs, fometimes 
floating at the top of the water. In either cafe the only 
mode to examine it, is to carry it home, without allowing 
itto dry, and to putit in a pan of water, where, in the {pace 
ef a night, it will fhoot out an immenfe number of threads, 
vifible to the naked eye only from their number; thefe view- 
ed through a microfcope appear obtufe at each end, and 
crofli-g each other without any regular order. Mr. Dill- 
wyn is inclined to think that this is only the laft fpecies ina 
younger ftate ; the principal difference is in the fize and co- 
Jour; in C. fontinalisthe filaments are much larger, browns 
er, and not glofly; the joints alfo are far more diftin@, and 
more regularly difpofed. 25. C. violacea. Hudf. Flor. 
Ang. ps 592. (C. confragofa; Lightf. Flor. Scot. p. 976. 
Dill. p. 15. tab. 2. fig. 4.) ‘* Filaments fimple, equal, vio- 
Yet.2? Filaments about half an inch long, of a beautiful 
violet or indigo colour, of a flippery mucous fubftance, fo 
extremely fine as to be undiftinguilhable by the naked eye, 
and fo crowded together as to form, when moiit, a»gela- 
tinous mafs, and when dry, a membranous lamina. Found 
by Lightfoot on the rocks in the waterfalls of the moun- 
tain of Goatfield in the Ifle of Arran, and faid by Dille- 
nius to grow in Alpine rivulets near Llanberis. 26. C. 
echinulata. Smith Eng. Bot. 1378. ‘* Glaucous, ftems 
fimple, fpreading every way from a centre, and forming a 
elobe.”? Sent by the Rev. Mr. Davies froma lake in An- 
elefea. It covers the furface of the water in the months of 
Jucse and July, and confifts of innumerable minute globules 
ef a glaucous or verdigreafe green, all nearly of a fize. 
When examined with a microfcope each globule appears to 
be compofed of a number of fimple cylindsical ihort filla- 
ments apparently fpringing from a folid centre. Undera 
very high magnifier thefe filaments are found to be fermed 
of fhort uniform joints, each of which is of an equal thick- 
nefs throughout, but the upper ones gradually diminifh in 
fze. Mr. Dawfon Turner fugzefts that this minute vege- 
table ought probably to be referred to Koth’s new genus 
rivularia, to which ulva incrafla and U. pruniformis of 
Englifh botany belong. Thofe fpecies are of a pulpy fub- 
tance, cloathed with jointed filaments, 
** Not immerfed. 

27. C. ericetorum. Dillw. 1. Smith Eng. Bot. 1553. 
Roth Cat. Bot. ii, p. 206. ‘* Filaments fimple, flender, 
proftrate, denfely entangled 5 partitions fcarcely contracted ; 


joints about aslong as they are broad.” Filaments from half 
an inch to an inch long, of a dull purple colour, covering 
the moift fandy earth in large patches.. Common on moitt 
heaths. 28. C. smuralis. Dillw, 6. Smith Eng. Bor. 
1554. ‘ Filaments fimple, very flender, proltrate, denfely 
entangled, fomewhat rigid; joints very fhort, flightly 
{welled ; partitions obfolete.’”? Ji/aments about an inch longs 
fearcely difcernible by the naked eye, covering the fubltances 
oo which they grow with a fine clofe green mat. Common 
upon damp wails, ftones, and negleéted fhady walks. 29. 
C. decorticans. Dillw. 26. ‘¢ Filaments fimple, clofely in- 
terwoven, glaucous; partitions obfcure; joints fhort.” 
Filaments growing in large patches fo intimately interwoven 
as to peel off in flakes, bearing a confiderable refemblauce 
toa piece of filk or ribbon. It differs from C. muralis in 
its much greater tenacity and darker colour. Not unfre- 
quent on dainp walis and {tones. 


IL. Compound. 
* Immerfed. 
+ Ln falt-qwater. 


30. C. polymorpha. Linn. Sp. Pl. 17. Dillw. 44. (C. 
marina geniculata nigra palmata; Dill. p. 32. tab. 6. fige 
35. Ceramium faftigatum. Roth Cat. Bot. ii. p. 175.) 
‘Filaments dichotomous, faftigiate, fomewhat cartilagin- 
ous; joints fhort ; capfules on the upper branchlets, egg- 
fhaped, feflile.”? Filaments about the thicknefs of horfe 
hair, repeatedly dichotomous, with rather acute angles, of 
a dark purple colour when young, afterwards becoming 
black. Commonon the larger fuci, moft commonly on F. no- 
dofus, io thick tufts, twoorthreeinches long. 31. C. danugi= 
nofa. Dillw. 45. ‘* Filaments nearly fimple, very minute ; 
of a rulty colour; joints rather long, pellucid in the mid- 
dle; capfules feffile, unilateral.” In the fea, adhering to 
other conferve. 32. C. nigra. Hudf. Flor. Ang. p. 595. 
‘* Filaments equal, branched, very long; branches alter- 
nate, many-cleft, very fhort.”? Filaments five inches long, 
black, fifth; branches fafciculated. On the Yorkthire coaft. 
33. C. byfoides. Dillw. 58. Eng. Bot. 547. ‘* Filaments more 
than twice pinnated ; branches and branchlets alternate ; up- 
permoft ones extremely fhort, fomewhat fafciculate ; parti- 
tions from the union of the veins; joints rather long; capfules 
egg-thaped, feffile.”? Ji/aments extremely flaccid, zig-zag, 
tran{parent, beautifully ftriated by longitudinal veins, each of 
which arch over at or near the fame place, and appear to 
form the partition. Common on moft of our fhores, from three 
to five inches long, varying in colour from a reddifh brown to 
a light or purplifhred. 34. C. para/fitica. Hudf. Flor. Ang. 
p. 604. Eng. Bot. 1429. ‘* Filaments branched; branches 
doubly and alternately pmnated ; capfales axillary, folitary, 
oblong.”? Jilaments an inch long or more, purplith, 
brown, flender, cylindrical, with the fame jointed and tu- 
bular ftruéture as the preceding. Parafitic on fuci, found 
rarely on the coaft of Yorkthire, Devonfhire, and Cornwal. 
Dr. Smith obferves that the laft two fpecies have the joints 
ed ftruéture of conferva, but agree better with the chara@ter 
of fuci in their fruétification. The fame obfervation will ap- 
ply to feveral-of the following fpecies. 35. C. nigrefcens. 
Hudf. Fl. Ang. p. 602. Smith Eng. Bot. 1717. * Fila- 
ments much branched ; branches alternate, elongated ;. ult!- 
mate ones {hort, crowded, aw!-fhaped ; joints rather broader 
than long, compound.’? Filaments from four to fix inches 
long, blackith. ‘Foinés a little contracted, confifting of a circu- 
lar donble feries of numerous parallel tubes, fimilar to thofe 
of C. byifcides. Mr. Stackhouie is faid to have found the 
fructification in fmall Jateral nodules on the coaft of Scot- 
land, Devonfhire, and Cornwal. 36, C. fu/ea. Hudf. a 
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« Filaments much branched; branches and branchlets alter- 
nate, fimple.”? Filaments three or four inches long, dark 
brown or reddith ; branches long ; branchlets fhort, diitant. 
Frudifications terminal and Iateral, feffile, fmail, round:h, 
cluttered. 37. C. mertenfii. Smith Eng. Bot. 999. * Fi- 
laments much branched; branches oppofite, pinnated ; 
joints fhort ; capfules minute, acorn-fhaped, on fhort pe- 
duncles.”? In habit refembling fucus wigii. Filaments 
about three inches long, pale yellow, pinnated from their 
very origin ; pellucid ; branches fhort, diitichous, horizontal, 
generally fimple. Partitions darker, and thence vifible. 
Capfules vilible on'y with a good glafs. Found on the beach 
near Yarmouth. Mr. DawfonTurner. 38. C. fucoides. Hudf Fi. 
Ang. p.603.—Dillw.75. Eng. Bot.1743. ‘ Filaments capil- 
Jary, fomewhat cartilaginous, much branched; partitions 
from the union of the nerves; joints compound, fhortifh, 
firiated ; capfules folitary, eggz-fhaped, feffile.”? Filaments 
from two or three inches to a foot long, reddifh-brown, be- 
coming darker and almoft black with age, remarkably thick 
and bufhy in its growth, ultimate branches awl-fhaped, all 
alternate. Foints of the {tem and principal branches three 
times as long as broad; of the branchlets about as long as 
broad, each confifting of a fimple circular feries of numerous 
parallel tubes. Cap/ules terminal and lateral, {mall, obtufe, 
difcharging their fecds at the fummit. On rocks and ftones 
in the fea, frequent. 39. C. atrorubefcens. Dillw. 70. “ Fi- 
laments branched, flriated; branches elongated, generally 
alternate, branchlets fhort. awl-thaped, fafciculated ; cap- 
fules ege-fhaped, peduncled.” Fi/aments from four to nine 
inches long, the thickfefs of fmall thread, growing fepa- 
rately, varying from a light purple to a dufky red, and be- 
coming black with age or by drying, ftriated under the mi- 
crofcope by longitudinal fpiral veins, which arch over at or 
near the partitions, and at firft fight appear to form them. 
Foints in the principal branches often more than twice as 
long as broad, in the branchlets about equal in length and 
breadth. Cap/ules cither lateral or terminal. In the fea, ad- 
hering to rocks, ftones, and fhells. 40. C. rofea. Smith Eng. 
Bot. 966. Dillw.17. (Ceramium rofeum. Roth Cat. Bot. 11. 
p- 182.) ‘* Filaments repeatedly branched; branches and 
branchlets alternate, approximate ; partitions tranfparent, a 
little contraéted 3 joints oblong ; capfules unilateral, feffile, 
fomewhat globular.” Z/aments from an inch and a half to 
three inches long, in their thickeft parts nearly as fine as 
human hair, fo fine near their tips as to be fearcely vifible, 
very flaccid, when floating in water refembling beautiful 
feathers, rofe-coloured. In the fea, on rocks, fuci, and 
other fubftances. a1. C. coccinea. Hudf: Flor. Ang. p. 603. 
Eng. Bot. 1055. Dillw.36. (C. piumofa. Lightf. 996. 
Eilts Philof. Tranf. vol.lvit. 425. tab. 18. fig. c.c. d. D. 
Ceramium hirfutum. Roth Cat. Bot. ii. 169. tab. 4.) ‘ Fi- 
laments fomewhat cartilaginous, much branched; main ftem 
rough with hairs; branches alternate, more than twice alter- 
nately pinnated; extreme branchlets fafciculated, pencil- 
fhaped; partitions obfcure; joints fhort; capfules egg- 
fhaped.?? Main ffem nearly as thick as common twine, 
folitary, moftly of a darker red than the branches. Partitions 
fearcely perceptible in the main {tem and larger branches, 
but very apparent in the f{maller ones, dividing them into 
fhort tranfparent joints. Cap/ules bright red early in f{pring. 
becoming gradually darker, and in May difcharging the 
feeds by an aperture at the tip. On rocks and {tones in the 
fea common. 42. C. turneri. Smith Eng. Bot. 1637. 
s¢ Repeatedly branched, very flender, tufted; ultimate 
branches all peGinated on the upper fide; joints tranfpa- 
rent, cylindrical ; capfules globular, feffile between the teeth 
ofthe branches, unilateral.” Peétinated branchlets oppolites 
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Capfules deep red, feattering the feeds over the branches. 
Seeds large. In the fea, off the Ifle of Wight. 43.C. 
Plumuia, Ellis Phil. Tranf. vol. lviz, p. 426. Dillw. 50. 
‘© Filaments much branched; branches alternate, pinnated ; 
pinne oppofite; ultimate branchlets unilateral; joints 
longifh ; capfules fhort, pedicelled.”?, Whole plant deep red, 
pellucid. Partitions dark. Capfules very numerous, unila- 
teral on the ultimate branchlets, difcharging the feeds at the 
tip. In the fea, adhering to conferve. 44. C. tetrica. 
Dillw. 81. “© Filaments repeatedly pinnated ; pinne and 
pinnul alternate; ultimate ones curved ; joints rather long ; 
capfules generally only one on each ultimate branchlet, gloe 
bular, peduncled.?? Stems feveral from the fame callus, form- 
ing thick entangled tufts of a brownifh-red colour, fix or 
eight inches long, about the thicknefs of horfe hairs. On 
rocks and fuci in the fea. 45. C.diaphana. Lightf. Flor. 
Scot. 996. Hudf. Flor. Ang. 653. Dulw. 38. Smith Eng, 
Bot. 1742. (C.nodulofa. Hudf. Flor. Ang. 600. C. ma- 
rina nedofa lubrica, ramofiffima et eleganter rubens. Dilh, 
35: tab. 7. 40.) @C. purpurafcens. Hudf. “ Filaments 
capillary, repeatedly forked, divaricated ; ultimate divifions 
like a pair of forceps; partitions obfolete ; joints fhort, 
pellucid in the middle, deep red at each end; capfules late- 
ral, folitary, globular.” From two to fix inches high, pre- 
fenting to the naked eye the appearance of a feries of {mall 
beads, alternately coloured and pellucid. Common in the 
fea, on rocks, ftones, and fuci. 46. C. rubra. Hudf. Flor. 
Ang. 600. Smith Eng. Bot. 1166. Diilw. 34. (C. ncdu= 
lofa. Lightf. Flor. Scot.g44. C. geniculata, ramofiflima 
lubrica longis fparfifve ramulis. Dill. 35. tab. 6. fig. 38. A. 
Ceramium virgatum. Roth Cat. Bot.i. 148. tab. 8. fig. 1.) 
‘© Filaments repeatedly branched, thread fhaped, thickly 
jointed ; ultimate branches briltle-fhaped, forked ; capfules 
fomewhat globular, feflile, folitary, lateral.?? Eighteen or 
twenty inches high, light red or purple, very liable to bleach. 
Filaments one or more from the fame callus, about the fize 
of fewing-filk ; partitions dark red, more or lefs contraéted; 
joints beautifully reticulated, pellucid towards the centre. 
Common on rocks and {tones in the fea. 47. C. tetragona: 
With. Bot. Arr. 34. 405. Dillw. 65. Eng. Bot. 1690.. 
«© Filaments mech branched ; branchlets fafciculated, fhort, 
generally fimple; joints ovate-cylindrical ; capfules feffile, 
fomewhat globular.””_ Seldom more than two inches long. 
Stems feveral from one callus, {traight, branched on all fides, 
forming an irregular ovate general outiine. of a light purplifh- 
red colour ; branches fquare. Parafitical on fungi. 48. C. 
elongata. Hudf. Flor. Ang. 599. Dillw. 33. (Fucus diffu 
fus. Hudf. Blor. Ang. 589.) ‘* Vilaments:much branched, 
cartilaginous; branches and branchlets clongated, diffufe, 
briltle-(haped veined ; partitions-obfeure ; joints very fhort ; 
capfules egg-fhaped, feflile.” Exceeding in fize every other 
Britihh conferva. Main /em as thick as common twine, pur- 
plith-red!; branchlets paler; partitions dark-coloured. Gap/ules 
{cattered fparingly on the ultimate branches. On rocks; 
oyfter-fhells, &c. 49. C. /itoralis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 6. Lam. 6. 
Dillw. 31. (C. marina capillacea longa, ramofiffima, mollis, 
Dill. 23. tabs 4. fiz.19.) ‘ Filaments much branched, very. 
flender, zig-zag, thickly matted; branches and branchlets 
acuminate ;- partitions obfeure ; joints cylindrical, . fhort.”” 
Filaments {rom fix to nine inches long, of a dull olive-green 
colours branches generally alternate, making an acute ans 
gle with the ftem. Cap/ules globular, fcattered irregularly 
on the branches, rarely tound. On rocks and fuci, common. 
50. C. comoides. Dillw.27, Smith Eng. Bot.1700. * Fis 
laments capillary, zig-zag. branched; branches feattered, 
fharp-pointed, but little {fpreading ; partitians fearcely vilis 


ble”? Nearly. allied. to the preceding. £i/ameuts {eldom 
more 
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more than an inch long, purple-brown. lying one over an- 
other, on the round pebbles in the fea, fo as to have a ftrik- 
ing refemblance to an infant’s head. 51. C. ¢omentofa. Hudf. 
Flor, Ang.594. Dillw. 56. (C. marina tomentofa, minus 
tenera et ferruginea. Dill. 19..tab. 3. fig. 13.) ‘* Filaments 
much branched, very fiender, thickly matted, divaricated, ex- 
treme branchlets fimple; jointslong.”? Filaments from three 
to five inches long, of a pale greenifh or ruffet-brown colour ; 
branches fo flender as to be {carcely vifible without a micro- 
{cope, iffuing at right angles. Foints at leaft three times as 
longas thick. Partitions dark brown. Frequent, generally 
parafitical on fucus veficulofus. 52. C. albida. Hudf. Flor. 
Ang. 595. (C. marina tomentofa, tenerior et albicans. Dull. 
1g. tab. 3. fiy. 12. C.tomentofa‘6. Roth.) ‘“ Filaments 
much branched, very flender, equal; branches fimple, fa{ci- 
culated, white.” Filaments {carcely feparately vifible to the 
naked eye, pale green, foft, refembling cotton. Found in 
falt water, ditches, and pools in the ifland of Selfey in Suflex. 
$3. C.fetacea. Wudf. Flor. Ang. 599. Smith Eng. Bot. 
1689. Dillw. 82. (C. marina gelatinofa, corallinz inltar ge- 
niculata, tenuior. Dill. 33. tab. 6. fig. 37.) “* Filaments al- 
ternately and repeatedly branched, taper-pointed, fafcicu- 
lated, flippery ; joints a little fwelling, at leaf four times as 
long as broad ; lateral fhoots bearing tufts of filaments con- 
taining many globular feeds. Seldom exceeding four or 
five inches in length, of a rich crimfon colour. On rocks 
and {tones in the fea, not unfrequent at the latter end of fum- 
mer and beginning of autumn. 54. C. borreri. Smith Eng. 
Bot.1741. ‘* Filaments capillary, repeatedly branched ; 
branches alternate, {preading in two direGtions, zig-zag ; 
ultimate ones fattigiate; joints cylindrical, about twice as 
long as broad”? Filaments in tufts, about two inches long, 
of a delicate pink colour, turning orange when dry. Fruéi- 
jication unknown, but conjetured by Drg Smith to refemble 
that of C. fetacea. Gathered on Yarmouth beach by W. 
Borrer, efq. F.R.S. 55. C. frida. Dillw. 40. “ Fila- 
ments fomewhat dichotomous, fafciculated, veined; joirts 
long.”” Filaments in thick bundles, many from the fame 
xoot, feldom more than three inches long, of a dull crimfon 
colour, repeatedly divided. Foints about three times as long 
as broad. On rocks inthe fea, at Dover and Swanfea. 
56. C. rothii. Turton’s Syit. Nat. 6. 1806. Dillw. 73. Eng. 
Bot. 1702. (C. violacea. Roth. Cat. Bot.i. 1go. tab. 4. 
fig.1.) ‘ Filaments ere€t, dichotomous, fhort, denfely 
tufted, crimfon; branches alternate; joints very fhort.”? 
Filaments very flender, from three to twelve lines long. Foints 
cylindrical, about twice as long as broad. On rocks by the 
fea-fhore. 57. C. corallinoides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 15. (C. ma- 
rina gelatinoia coralline initar geniculata craffior. Dill. 33. 
tab. 6. fig.36 ) ‘ Filaments dichotomous; joints thicker 
at the top.”’ Filaments bright red or white, flippery, very 
tender, almoft difappearing when dry. On ftones on the 
fea-fhore. 58. C. tubulofa. Hudf. Flor. Aug. 600. (C.ma- 
rina filtulofa. Dill. 34. tab. 6. fig. 39. Ulva confervoides. 
Linn.) « Filaments much branched ; joints oval, alternately 
comprefled.” Filaments from two to four inches long, yel- 
lowith green; branches knotted, hollow. On rocks, ftones, 
and fuci. 59. C. catenata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 16. Lam. 16. 
(C. ramofa, geniculis longioribus cateniformibus. Dill. 27. 
tab. 5. fig.27.) ‘ Filaments branched, green ; joints ob- 
long, forming a kind of chain, with links alternately broader 
and narrower.” On the coafts of Carolina, the Bahama 
lands, and the fouth of Europe. 60. C. /coparia. Linn. 
Sp. Pl.o. Lam.g. Smith Eng. Bot. 1552. Dillw. 52. 
(C. marina pennata. Dill. 24. tab. 4. fig. 23.) <¢ Filaments 
much branched, rigid; branches fafciculated, ultimate divi- 
fions alternate, acuminate ; partitions obfcure ; joints fhort.”” 
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Whole plant of a brownifh olive, changing when dry toa ruf- 
fet-brown colour. Filaments from two to fix or nine inches 
long ; upper branches longer and more cluftered than the 
lower, giving the plant a bruth-like appearance. oints about 
as long as thick. Frequent on the fea coaft on ftones and 
pebbles. 61. C. pennata. Hedf. Flor. Ang. 604.—Dillw. 
86. ‘* Filaments branched; upper branches pinnated ; 
pinnu'e nearly oppofite, nearly horizontal, approximate, 
fiff and ftraight ; partitions obfcure ; joints fhort ; tubercles 
{cffile, fpherical.”” Often confounded by botanifts with the 
preceding. Filaments in bufhy tufts from half an inch to 
two inches long, olive green, brown when dry. On rocks, 
fuci, & corallines. 62. C. wverrucofa. Smith Eng. Bot. 
1658. ‘ Branches irregularly f{cattered and fubdivided, 
{carcely jointed, ftudded with rough warts.’? Silaments 
three or four inches long, pale redlith brown, capillary, 
but uneven, fomewhat twifted, not perceptibly jointed, ex. 
cept in the younge fhoots, where an interruption of co- 
lour is fometimes perceived at intervals. Found on the coat 
of Hampfhire and Cornwal. 63.C. villefa. Hudf. Flor. 
Ang. 603.—Smith Flor. Ang. 546.—Diilw. 37. « Fila. 
ments branched ; branches and branchlets oppoiite, diftant ; 
joints very fhort: partitions obfcure, villous.” Stem from 
fix inches to three feet high, greenith yellow, {eldom more 
than thrice divided ; hairs in whorls on about every fourth 
or fifth joint, extremely flender, brittle; partitions not reas 
dily difcoverable except in the verticillated hairs, On fub- 
marine rocks and ftones. 64. C. ciliata. Eliis in Philof, 
Tranf. vol 57. p. 425. tab. 15 f. 4. H.—Dillw. 53. (C. 
piiofa; Roth Cat. Bot. 2. 225. tab. 5. fig.2.) ‘* Fila- 
ments dichotomous, incurved at the tips in a forceps-like 
manner ; partitions befet with verticillated ciliz, reddifh at 
each end, pellucid in the middle ; capfules fomewhat glo- 
bular, lateral.”’ Filaments in bufhy tufts, feldom more 
than two inches long, varying from a bright to a purplifh 
red. On rocks, ftones, and fuci, frequent. 65. C. eguifeti- 
folia. Lightf. Flor. Scot. 984.—Smith Eng. Bot. 147Q.— 
Dillw. 54. (C.imbricata; Hudf. Flor. Ang. 603, and 
multifida. Hudf. 603, as appears from an authentic fpe- 
cimen communicated by Dr: Goodenough to Mr. D. 
Turser.) ‘* Filaments much branched; branches acu- 
minate, elongated; branchlets verticillated, fhort, dis 
chotomous ; joints of the branchlets long.’? From three to 
eight inches long, the thicknefs of a crow’s quill, bright 
red when young, afterwards dull brown. Stem and 
branches every where cloathed with numerous whorled 
branchlets, which, being longer than the joints, are tiled 
upon each other, and give the plant a rough fpongy ap- 
pearance. On rocks ana ftones in the fea, not unfrequent. 
66. C. /pongiofa. Hudf. 596.—Dillw. 42. (Fucus hirfutus ; 
Linn. Mant. 134.—Mufcus marinus hirfutus; Morif. 3, 
650. tab. g. fig. 6.) ‘ Filaments branched, branchlets 
very fhort, fimple, imbricated on all fides; joints fhort ; 
capfules oblong, pedicelled.”’? Seldom more than three 
inches long, olive-coloured. Branchlets not whorled but dif- 
poled without any regular order, not dichotomous. Cap. 
Jules {mall, on rather long pedicels, difcharging the feeds at 
the fummit. Rocks in the fea, not uncommon. 67. C. ver- 
ticillata. Lightf. Flor. Scot. p. 984—Smith Eng. Bor. 
1718.—Dillw. 55. (C. Myriophyllum ; Roth in Schraber’s 
Journ 3. 335.) ‘4 Filaments cartilaginous, varioufly branch- 
ed; branchlets at the partitions, verticillated, very fhort, 
incurved, frequently forked; joints about as broad as 
long.’ Four or five inches long, of a dull olive colour, 
On rocks and ftones in the fea. 68. C. arbujcula. * Primary 
filaments thick, not jointed, naked near the bottom, much 
branched above; branchlets crowded, fomewhat vertieil- 
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fated, fhort, branched, jointed ; joints cylindrical, fhort.”” 
About three or four inches long, of a beautiful deep-red 
browa colour when frefh, dull brown when dry without 
glofs. On fubmerfed calcareous rocks in the north of 
Treland. 69. C. cancellata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 10. Lam. ro.— 
Hudf. Flor. Ang. p. 596.—Dill. 24. tab. 4. fig. 22. 
«¢ Filaments branched; branchlets fhort, much divided, 
digitate.”” Three or four inches long, of a pale dirty co- 
lour, irregularly branched ; branches an inch and half or 
two inches long; branchlets capillary, numerous, incurved, 
leaving a hollow fpace between them and the branch, 
On ftones and rocks in the fea. 70. C. repens. Dillw. 
18. Smith Eng. Bot. 1608. (C. fulva; Hudf.?) “ Fi- 
laments minute, creeping, denfely matted; partitions 
{carcely contraéted ; joints cylindrical, twice as long as 
they are broad.” Seldom more than three or four 
lines long, the thicknefs of human hair, of a more or 
lefs vivid red colour, invefting the larger fuci and conferve 
in minute denfe tufts like velvet or plufh; branches and 
branchlets generally unilateral. 71. C. flexuofa, Dillw. 
ro. ** Filaments dichotomous, rather rigid ; branches zig- 
gag; branchlets generally fimple, very flender, alternately 
unilateral, fpreading ; joints cylindrical; partitions obfo- 
fete.’ Filaments in clofely entangled maffes, from four to 
eight inches long, finer than human hair, pale yellowifh 
green in the branchlets, very dark green in the main fhoots. 
On the fea coaft and in falt-water pools at Yarmouth. 72. 
C. lete virens. Dillw. 48. ‘ Filaments much branched, ra- 
ther rigid, curved; branchlets twice alternately unilateral ; 
partitions pellucid ; joints long.” Filaments from three to 
fix inches long, light green, irregularly branched, growing 
in a bufhy manner. On rocks, fuci, and corallines on the 
Welth coat. 73. C. difufa. Dillw. 21. Roth Cat. Bot. 
2. zo7. tab. 7. ‘ Filaments branched, diffufe ; branches 
fomewhat dichotomous, zig-zag, remote ; branchlets fhort, 
approximate, obtufe; partitions pellucid; joints rather 
long.” Filaments in loofely entangled bundles, from two 
to fix inches long, pale green, more rigid than in moft other 
fpecies, not coliapfing when drawn out of the water. On 
rocks in the fea. 74. C. rupefris. Linn. Sp. Pl. 20, 
Lam. 20. Dillw. 23. Smith Eng, Bot. 1699. (C. glauca; 
Roth Cat. Bot. 2. 208. tab. 6, C. trichodes ramofior. 
Dill. 28. tab. 5. fig. 29.) ‘* Filaments much branched, 
fafciculated, rigid, itraight, obtufe; joints long, even; 
partitions but little contracted, colourlefs.’” From three to 
fix inches long, dull green, in denfe tufts upon rocks, peb- 
bles, or dead fhells, 75. C. pellucida. Hudf. p. 6or. 
Smith Eng. Bot. 1716. ‘ Filaments ere&, much 
branched ; branches moftly ternate, cylindrical ; joints even, 
cylindrical, four times as long as broad.” Filaments 
about fix inches long, green, fhining, pellucid, fome- 
what wiry and elaftic to the touch, naked and ftem-like 
towards the bottom. On the coatt about Yarmouth. 76. 
C. feniculacea. Hudf. p. 594. Dill. 16, tab. 2. fig. 8. 
«« Filaments fquare, much branched; branches and branch- 
lets very long, feattered.”? Filaments irregularly divided 
like the leaves of fennel, foft and greenifh when young, 
brownifh and ftiffer when old, On the fhores of Cornwal 
and the Ifle of Man. 77. C. eruginofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 7. 
Lam. 7. (C. marina capillacea brevis, viridiffima mollis ; 
Dul. 23. tab. 4. fig. 20.) ‘ Filaments branched, foft, 
fhorter than the human finger, very green.’? F#/aments nu- 
merous, very fine, fhining and filky when dry, retaining 
their elegant cwrulean green colour, On fuci, not very 
common. 78. C. vagabunda. Linn. Sp. Pl. 18. Lam. 18. 
(C. marina trichoides, lane inflar expanfa; Dill. go. tab. 
5. fig. 32.) ® Filaments “S zag, much branched 3, branch. 


lets very fhort, horizontal.” Floating in the water without 
root, pale green, joints fo fmall towards the extremities, ae 
fcarcely to be feen with a common lens. In falt water 
marfhes and ditches. 79. C. fericea. Hudf. p. 601. (C. 
trichodes virgata fericea ; Dill. 31. tab. 4. fig. 33.) “Fila 
ments much branched, elongated ; branchlets crowded, very 
flender.”” From four to eight inches long, pale green in 
falt water, fine green, fofter and fmoother m frefh wa- 
ter. On fubmarine rocks ; alfo inthe new river near London 
and other frefh water rivulets. 


ttn frefh water. 

80. C. dichotoma. Linn. Sp. Pl. 8. Lam. 8. Smith Eng. 
Bot. 932. Dillw. 15. (C. dichotoma fetis porcinis fimilis ; 
Dill. 17. tab. 3. fig.g. Ceramium dichotomum. Roth 
Cat. Bot. i. 153 ;) *¢ Filaments fafciculated, ftraight, falti- 
giate, dichotomous, hollow, fomewhat jointed ; partitions 
obfolete ; joints very long, capfules elliptical, feffile.’?” 
Filaments in denfe maffes, about two feet long, confiderably 
thicker than horfe-hair, dark green, moft dichotomous near 
the top; angles of the divifions acute ; partitions fcarcely 
perceptible, except in the dried plant. Cap/ules f{cattered, 
fometimes fingle, fometimes five or fix together. In ditches 
common ; alfo according to Dillenius in ditches, between 
Greenwich and Woolwich, filled every tide with the brack- 
ifh water of the Thames. 81. C. furcata. Hudf. Flor. Ang 
p- 592. (C. capiilacea, filamentis bifidis et trifidis.) * Fi- 
laments branched at the extremity ; branches fimple.” #%- 
/aments long, fimple, the greateft part of their length, once 
or twice branched at the end, of a dull pale colour, white 
when dry. 82. C. frada. Flor. Dan. tab. 946. Dillw. 
14. (C. divaricata; Roth Cat. Bot. i. 179. tab. 3. fig. ¥.) 
*¢ Filaments much branched, matted ; branches and branch- 
lets divaricated ; older joints oblong ; younger ones cylindri- 
cal ; capfules feffile, roundifh.”? Filaments from one to four 
inches long, the thicknefs of human hair, dark green, rather 
rigid, generally floating, in denfely entangled maffes, on 
the furface of ftagnant water ; branches abruptly terminated, 
fo as to give the plant a broken appearance. 83. C. wivis 
para. Dilw. 59. ‘ Filaments dichotomoufly branched 3 
branches zig-zag, bulbiferous at the partitions ; bulbs ter- 
minated by a long hair; joints long ; capfules lateral, fef- 
file.”? Hilaments in fmall, flender, buthy tufts, com- 
monly not more than two lines long, never exceeding half 
an inch, yellowifh green ; joints five times as long as thick. 
Capfules at fome of the partitions; bulbs at the others. 
In boggy rivulets on ftones, mofs, and other fubftances. 84. 
C. gelatinofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 13. Lam. 13. SmithjEng. Bot. 
689. Dillw. 32. (C. fontana nodofa {permatis ranarum in~ 
ftar major et fufca; Dill. 36. tab. 7. fig. ¢2. Chara batra~ 
chofperma; Weis Gott. 33. tab. 1.  Batrachofpermum 
moniliforme ; Roth Cat. Bot. 2. 187.) ‘Filaments much 
branched, beaded, flippery ; branchlets very flender, pen= 
cil-fhaped, fomewhat verticiilated, very compound, bearing 
the fruit ; partitions obfcure, joints rather fhort; capfules 
roundifh with many feeds.’? From one to fix inches long, 
refembling frogs {pawn, dark purple or yellowith green. 
A minor et vindis; Dill. 37. tab. 7. fig. 43. 38. Hudf. C,. 
filamentis nodofis et crruleis; Dull. fiz. 43. But from 
fome [pecimens gathered in an alpine lake on Saowden, Mr, 
D. Turner is dubious whether it be pot a diitin@ fpecies 3 
its {tems being quite hard, and its monilitorm appearance 
very faint. In clear fprings and ftreams. 85. C. mutabilis. 
Roth Cat. Bot. 1. 197. Dillw. 12. Smith Eng. Bot. 1740. 
(C. gelatinofa y Hudf. C. ftagnalis, globulis virefcenti- 
bus mucofis ; Dill, 38. tab. 7. fig. 44) ‘* Filaments much: 
branched, gelatmous, fomewhat beaded ; branchlets come 
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pound, tufted; partitions contraéeds joints fhort.’”? Va- 


tying in Jength from half an inch to three inches, and from 


alight toa dark green. Main ffems remarkably pale and 
ellucid; branches darker; joints fhort. In pools and 
ditches, not uncommon. 86. C. atra. Hudf. ps 597. 


Smith. Eng. Bot. 690. Dillw. 11. (C. fontana, nodofa, lu- 
brica, filamentis senuiflimus nigris; Dill. 39. tab. 7. fiz. 46.) 
« Filaments much branched, beaded, fomewhat gelatinous ; 
branchlets briftle-fhaped ; joints dilated towards the tip, cili- 
ated; ciliz verticillated, imbricated.”? Varying in colour, 
during different flages of its growth, from a pale to a dark 
green, and finally becoming black. In clear rivulets and 
{prings, but rare. 87. C fluviatilis. Lina. Sp. Pl. 12. Lam. 
Pi. Dillw. 29. (C. lubrica, fetofa, equifeti facie; Dill. 39. 
“tab. 7. fig. 47. C. nodofa, fucum zmplans ; Dill. 37. tab. 48. 
C. torulofa. Roth Cat. Bot. 1. 202.) *‘ Filaments branch- 
ed, rather rigid; branches and branchlets generally alter- 
nate, attenuated each way; partitions {wollen, tubercled ; 
joints lonz, dilated at both ends.”? Filaments fix or aght 
inches long, dull olive or greenifh purple ; fometimes nearly 
finple, when they are fhorter, thicker, and more rigid. 
Dill. 48. . Dillwyn has feen thefe different filaments grow- 
ing from one root. Inrapid, rocky flreams. 88. C. /ubri- 
ca. Dillw. 57. ‘ Filaments much branched, flender, very 
Jong, fhining, flippery; branches thora-like; jomts rather 
fhort.’”’ Filaments trom fix inches to near a foot long, green, 
with a flight tinge of blue, branches fcattered, forming an 
acute angle with the ftem. In clear rivulets attached to 
ftones and wood in large gelatinous mafles. 8g. C. pro- 
tenfa. Dillw. 67. ‘* Filaments much branched; branches 
diffufe, much lengthened out, pellucid at the tip; joints 
rather long.”? Filaments from two lines to a half or three 
quarters of an inch long, light green. In rivulets and 
Iprings, on ftones and aquatic plants. go. C. glomerata. 
Linn. Sp. Pl 19. Lam. 19. Fior. Dan. tab. 651. fig. 2. 
Dillw. 13. (C. fontiaalis ramofiflima glomeratim congelta. 
Dill. 28. tab. 5. fig. 31. C. criftata; Roth Cat. Bot. 1. 
P- 193- 2. p. 220.) ** Filaments much branched ; branches 
alternate; branchlets unilateral, fafciculated, pencil-form ; 
partitions pellucid ; joints cylindrical, rather long.’ Fila- 
ments from two or three inches to a foot long, yellowith 
green. On itones and wood in clear rivers and itreams. 
gt. C. rigida. Hudf. Flor. Ang. 594. (C. fluviatilis fibril- 
Jofa fubrigida; Dill. 21. tab. 4. fig. 16.) ‘* Filaments much 
branched, rather rigid; branchlets alternate, very fhort.” 
Filamenis feveral from the fame bafe, fo as to have a clufter- 
ed appearance, and fometimes to cover the pebble to which 
they are attached, dull green, Often inclining to brown. 
Somewhat hairy; branchlets moit numerous near the fum- 
mits of the filaments. In clear itreams. 92. C. canalicula- 
zis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 4. Lam. 4..(C. rivulorum capillacea den- 
fiffime congeitis ramulis; Dill. 21. tab. 5. fig. 15.) ‘* Fila- 
ments moit branched near the bafe; branches long.”? Fila- 
aents one or two inches long, flender, deep green, fimple or 
but little branched above the middle, of a {pongy foft fub- 
ftance, denfely matted together fo as to refemblea piece of 
velvet, foft and herbaceous when frefh, but when dry 
blackith, and acquiring almoft a ftony hardnefs from the mud 
adhering to it. In pure ftreams and mill-pond water {pouts. 
3.C. bullofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Lam, 3. (C. paluftris bom- 
becinr Dill. u8. tab. 3. fig. 11. ‘¢ Filaments branched, 
matted,’ inclofing air bubbles.?? Filaments from three to 
nine inches or a foot long, flender, du! yellowih green. In 
clear waters, foft, fomewhat filky, and of a livelier green ; 
in ftagnant muddy waters, paler, tqmentous, refembling 
dirty cotton. Profeffor Martens is of opinion that C. fraéta 
js the plant intended by Linnzus, and fince called C. bul- 


lofa; but Mr. Dillwyn obferves that the fpecimen in Dilize 
nius’s herbarium, here deferibed, is certainly another fpe- 
cies, and agrees with Mr. D. Turner in thinking, that fe- 
veral diftinét plants which have the property of retaining 
bubbles of air have been confounded by authors, and con- 
fequently that the conferve bullofe area family and not a 
fpecies. Thefe conferve when dried have been ufed as wade 
ding for ftuffing garments, and have been woven into coarfe 
houlehold linen. 94. C. diforta. Flor. Dan. tab. 820. Dillw. 
22. ** Filaments branched, jointed, fafciated with tran{verfe 
lines; branches and branchlets diftorted ; partitions obfo- 
lete; joints fhort.’? Filaments about half an inch long, 
extremely flender, of a beautiful dark green colour varying 
to a lighter colour as they approach to decay; branches 
feidom numerous, but with a very peculiar twilt at their ra- 
mifications. Parafitical in fhort thick tufts on decaying 
giafs, attached to {mall pieces of which it frequently floats 
on the furface of the water. Hitherto found in Great Bris 
tain, only by Mr. Diliwyn, in a boggy pool on Sketty Bur- 
roughs, near Swanfea. 95. C- egagropila. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
a1. Lam. 21. Smith Eng. Bot. 1377. Dillw.87. “ Fila. 
ments much branched, cluttered into a globe and divaricat- 
ing from the centre ; branches and branchlets nearly unila- 
teral, ftraight, obtufe; joints long, cylindrical.’ From 
the fize of a pea to three or four inches in diameter, always 
pretty exa@tly {pherical, hollow within, without any folid 
body, or reot, to which the filaments might originally have 
been attached. The fpecific name alludes to the hairy balls 
found in the ftomach of goats. In lakes lying in great 
abundance at the bottom of the water. g6. C. nana. 
Dillw. 30. “ Filaments branched, very minute; branches and 
branchlets generally alternate, acu-ninate; partitions pellu- 
cid ; joints cylindrical”? 2 i/aments feldom much more than 
half a line long, of a pale brown colour tinged with brown, 
refembling C, littoralis in its ramification, and remarkably 
acuminate branches. Parafitical on decayed confervas, &c. in 
rocky rivers. 97. C. typhloderma. Dillw. 83. ‘¢ Filaments 
nearly fimple, denfely matted ; partitions obfcure; joints fhort.’? 
The extreme tenuity and entangled growth of the filaments 
makes it impoffible to afcertain their length} their colour is 
a dull olive green. Obferved in a bottle which contained a 
folution of gum dragon in water, the furface of which was 
covered with a mafs of filaments fo denfely interwoven as to 
form a film about two lines in thicknefs, bearing a confider- 
able refemblance to the fkin of a mole. 98. C. ochracea. 
Dillw. 62. Roth Cat. Bot. 1. 65. tab..5. fig. 2. ‘* Fila- 
ments much branched, very flender, very brittle, clofely 
compa¢t, conftituting an ochraceous jelly, which at length 
breaks into fragments of feparate filaments.”? The fila- 
ments are foextremely fragile that the flighteft touch or any 
coniderable agitation of the water breaks them into a thou- 
fand pieces, which at firft remain fufpended, and afterwards 
fink to the bottom in the form of an ochraceous powder. In 
this ftate only can the plant be examined, but the fragments 
are fo fmail that it is impoffible to afcertain their original 
length, and under the highef& magnifiers their thicknefs 
{carcely feems equal to that of the human hair. In pools and 
ditches common, of a dull yellow colour. gg. C. /aéea. 
Dillw. 79. Roth Cat. Bot. 1. p. 216. 3.p. 292. (C. pu- 
filla; Roth Flor. Germ, 1. 524.) ‘* Filaments much branch- 
ed, gelatinous, flippery ; branches rod-like, alternate from 
each partition; partitions contracted; joints very long, 
glafly-tranfparent.” Filaments gvowing in gelatinous mafles 
at the bottom of ditches and rivulets, from half an inch to 
three or four inches long, of a dirty white colour; branches 
cluitered, fo as to give them a brufh-like appearance ; parti- 


-tions of adufky colour. Foints at lealk ten times longer 
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than thick. roo. C. myochrous. Dillw. ry. Smith Eng. 
Bot. 1555. ‘ Filaments very denfely matted, branched ; 
branchlets fimple, generally unilateral, in pairs, incurved.’” 
Filaments fometimes quite fimple, generally branched, fel- 
dom more than half an inch Jong, as fine as the fineft wool. 
On the rocky beds of torrents in the vale of Beddgelert, in 
Czernarvonfhire, matting the ftones with a velvety covering, 
three or four lines in diameter, of a dark glofly brown co- 
lour, foft to the touch, which, when taken out of the 
water, might be compared to the fkin of a moufe. tor. 
C. veficata. Dillw. 74. Muller in Nov. A&. Pet. 3.“ Vi- 
laments branched, fomewhat jointed, rigid: veficles innate, 
folitary, elliptical, broader than the filament ; capfules ge- 
nerally in patrs, pear-fhaped on fhort peduncles.”? Fi/aments 
in bufhy maffes at the bottom of the water, fo ex- 
tremely brittle that their length cannot eafily be afcertained, 
yellowifh green, cylindrical, filled with minute granules 
wich iffue from them when broken; very rough to the 
touch ; branches few, diftant, generally making an obtufe 
angle with the tem. Stems and branches frequently {wollen, 
with bladder-like veficles, four or five times thicker than the 
filaments, refembling thofe of fucus nodofus. Partitions 
irregularly difpofed, always at a great diftance from each 
other. 102. C. amphibia. Linn. Sp.Pl.5. Lam. 5. Dillw. 
41. (C. amphibia fibrillofa et fpongiofa; Dill. 22. tab. 4. 
fiz. 7.BandC). ‘ Filaments fomewhat jointed, branched, 
denfely matted; branches {preading, remote; branchlets, 
when not immerfed, colle€ting into tharp briftly points; 
partiuions but little contracted ; capfules feffile, fomewhat 
elliptical.”” @. branches elongated (C. furcata; @. Hudf. 
Ceramium coefpitofum; Roth Cat. Bot. 1. p. 154. 2. 
p.186. C. palultris flamentis brevioribus et craffioribus ; 
Dill. 17. tab. 3. fig. 10.) | Filaments very various in length, 
according to the fituation, bright green, becoming afh- 
ccloured with age; « is the plant as it grows oa the edges 
of ditches, and in fhallow water, where it is not wholly 
immerfed. In fuch fituations, it frequently occurs in mafles, 
fo denfely matted as to hold water like a fponge, with its 
furface befet by ere& branches, which give it a briftly ap- 
pearance. In floods, when the waters overflow the plant, 
the length of the filaments is gradually increafed, and forms 
Mr.. Dillwyn’s 8; but when the waters fubfide, the 
filaments, again expofed to air, take of courfe an horizontal 
direGtion, and again throw out ereét {preading branchlets, 
which, on being dried, collapfe fo as to form rather {tiff 
points. Inrivers, the branches are frequently carried out 
by the force of the ftream to a great length, and in that 
cafe do not affume a briftly appearance when expofed to air; 
probably owing to the lefs fpongy nature of the mafs, in 
confequence of which the water is not fo readily tran{mitted 
tothe upper furface, as to enable it to make frefh fhoots. 
The plant has a mouldy ungrateful fmell, and is much ufed 
asa fhelter by aquatic infe&s. 


** Not immerfed. 


103. C. atro-virens. Dillw. 25. ‘ Filaments rather rigid, 
branched ; branches divaricated, fomewhat unilateral, at- 
tenuated at both ends, rather obtufe; partitions pellu- 
cid ; joints very fhort, marked with three points.’ J%/a- 
ments from a quarter to half an inch long, growing in thick 
bufhy tufts, of a blackifh green colour, not unfrequently 
intermixed with mufci. On the wet rocks, forming the 
banks of the river Dylais, near Neath. 104. C, frigida. 
« Filaments not jointed, creeping, branched; Dillw. 16. 
(Ceramium Dillwynii; Roth.) ‘ Filaments not jointed, 
creeping, branched; branches alternate; capfules {eflile, 
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round.”? J’ilaments about an inch fong, a little fincr than 
‘human hair, of a pale green colour, growing in lool irre- 
gular patches, two or three inches in diameter, very {lightly 
achering to the foil. On the ground in morft fhady places, 
particularly in turnip fields, with a northern expofure, dur- 
ing the winter and early months of fpring. The frigida of 
Dr. Roth is a different plant, referred by bim to Dill. tab. 
4. fig. 17, A. 105. C. umbrofa. Dillw. 61. Roth Cat. 
Bot. 1. 191. tab. 4. fig. 3. (C. arenaria; Roth Cat. Bot. 
2.2172) ‘¢ Filaments branched, creeping, fragile, fhort- 
obtufe ; branches curved, fimple, fomewhat unilateral : joints 
long, fometimes cylirdrical, fometimes inflated.” Growing 
in {maller patches, and of a darker colour, than C. frigida. 
Filaments {carcely half an inch long ; joints varying greatly 
in fhape and length. 106. C. pallida. Dillw. 78. ‘* Fila- 
ments dichotomous, curved, zig-zag, faftigiate angles of the 
Givifions roundifh ; joints very long.’”? £ilaments contider- 
ably finer than human hair, a light yellowifh brown, mat- 
ted together into denfe leathery maffes, about an inch lang, 
and the thicknefs of a fhilling; joints at leatt eight or ten 
times broader than thick. Found on fome yellow ochre, in 
a pot of ifinglafs fize. 107. C. multicapfularis. Dillw. 71. 
‘* Filaments minute, creeping, olive-coloured; branches 
ereGt, generally fimple, fhort, thickened towards, the top, 
and bearing the cap{ules ; capfules cluttered, fpherical.”? /7- 
laments very minute, thickty entangled, growing in fmall 
irregular patches. oints in the creeping ftem very long; 
in the branches fhortelt at the bafe, and longeft towards 
the fummit. Cap/ules terminating the branches, difcharging 
the feeds at the orifice. On clayey banks, in high expofed 


fituations. 108. C. rubiginofa. Dillw. 72. Smith Eng. 
Bot. 1701. ‘ Filaments creeping, branched, entangled, 


alternately bipinnate ; branches divaricated, tapering, acute; 
joints elongated, cylindrical.”? Ji/aments creeping in loofe 
entangled mafles, among mofles, over dead ftalks and fticks, 
and along the ground, of a brown chefuut colour ; branches 
from a quarter to half an inch long; pinne and pinnule 
varioufly curved, nearly at right angles with the ftem and 
branches ; partitions almolt black; joints in the ftem and 
main branches three or four times longer than broad. On 
hedge banks. 109. C. rubiginofa. Dillw. 68, ‘* Filaments 
much branched, rigid, rather ereét; branches zig-zag, fpread= 
ing, matted together fo as to form nearly a folid mafs; joints 
long.’ Filaments very minute, growing in irregular patches, 
about an eighth of an inchin thicknefs, of a rufty browra 
colour, entirely deftitute of glofs. oints vifible only under 
the higheft powers of the micro{cope, about foxr times 
longer than broad. On rotten wood, fecluded from the 
light. x10. C. velutina. Dillw. 77. Smith Eng. Bot. 
1556. <‘¢ Filaments creeping, branched, matted ; branches 
ere@, alternate, or unilateral, curved, obtufe ; joints flight- 
ly {welling, at leaft twice as long as broad.” Dittinguifhed 
by its {weet fcent. (See Byssus wolutina.) Jointed ftruGture 
firft difcovered by Mr. J. D. Sowerby. 111. C. aurea. 
Dillw. 35. ‘* Filaments branched, gold-coloured, minutes 
branches long, fpreading, rather rigid, fomewhat incurved ; 
partitions pellucid; joints longifh.” (See Byssus aurea.) 
Jointed ftru€ture, firft difeovered by Mr. Dillwyn. 112. C. 
purpurea. Dillw. 43. ‘ Filaments dichotomous, flexible, mi+ 
nute ; dichotomous, branches approximate ; partitions ob- 
{cure ; joints longifh.”? (See Byssus purpurea.) 113. C. lie 
chenicola. Smith Eng. Bot. 1609. ‘ Filaments red, up- 
right, crowded, alternately branched; roughifh; joints 
{welling, about as long as broad.’ Filaments feareely 
a line long, forming thick tufts, and appearing to the 
naked eye like brick-duft. Parafitical om cruftaceous 

a lichen, 
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“ Yichens. 114. C. mufcicola. Smith Eng. Bot. 1638. 
«© Filaments rully brown, upright, crowded, much and tr- 
regularly branched; joints cylindrical, twice as broad as 
long.” Filaments two or three lines long, crooked, d'vari- 
cated, of equal thicknefs throughout, glofly, like human 
hair under a microfcope; branches afcending, obtufe, fre- 
quently unilateral. Parafitical on orthotricum ftriatum. 
Obl. The term conferve occurs, we belteve, firlt in the 
Natural Hiftory of Pliny, and was applied by him toa frefh 
water f{pecies of the prefent genus. The name was extend- 
ed to two or three {pecies by the elder modern botanilts, 
But this part of the fcience was not at all ftudied before 
ihe time of Dillenius, who, in his admirable ‘* Hiftoria 
Mufcorum,’’ has defcribed and figured forty-eight {pecies, 
partly marine, and partly growing in frefh water. Thefe 
he has diltributed under three orders, as he calls them, viz. 
1. Hquabili filo protenfe feu non geniculate. 2. Geni- 
culate; and, 3. Nodofe; dividing the firft order into fimple 
and branched; fucceeding authors, for a confiderable time, 
feem to have fuppofed that Dillenius had exhautted the fub- 
ject. Linneus has given only twenty-one fpecies, adding 
only C, wgrapopila to thofe which are already defcribed by 
that great cryptogamift, omitting fuch as he was not able 
to identify, and confidering fome as mere varieties. La 
Marck, in Encyclopedie Methodique, has done nothing 
more than copy the Linnean fpecies, in exa@tly the fame 
order. Hudfon, in the fecond edition of his ‘* Flora Ang- 
lica,””? has introduced feveral {pecies, not known either to 
Dillenius or Linneus. Lightfoot, in his Flora Scotica,” 
has alfo made one or two additions. But it is not more 
than fix or feven years fince rapid advances have begun to 
be made in the knowledge of conferve. Mr. D. Turner 
and Mr. Dillwyn are now diligently employed in the invefti- 
gation of the Britifh {pecies ; feveral foreign botanitts, pro- 
feflor Roth in particular, are fuccefsfully engaged in the 
fame purfuit ; and we are informed by Bofe, in “ Nouveaux 
Didtionaire d’ Hiltoire Naturelle,’ that profeffor Drapar- 
naud of Montpellier is now bufy in preparing a Monogra- 
phia Confervarum, and has already determined feveral hun- 
dred f{pecies. We have been induced to confine ourfelves, 
with a fingle exception, to the Britifh f{pecies; partly by 
our inability to procure ail the works which are neceflary for 
a complete account of what has hitherto been done by fo- 
reign botanilts; but chiefly by the confideration, that the 
{pecies which belong to the Flora of the Britifh iflands, are 
the only ones acceffible to the greater part of our readers. 
Our knowledge of thefe plants is indeed {till very imperfect, 
and no generic character has yet been formed, which is 
fufficiently difcriminating and comprehenfive. The jointed 
ftructure of the filaments has generally been confidered as 
an eflential charaéter; but we have been led by the high 
authority of Mr. Dillwyn to admit one fpecies (n. 104.) 
which has not this conformation. We have already fren 
that the fruCtification of feveral {pecies does not confilt of 
clofed tubercles, as it is defcribed even in Dr. Smith’s laft 
improved generic chara€ter, but of cap/ules opening at the 
apex, and difcharging the feeds in a manner fimilar to that 
obferved in many fuci. Thefe have been feparated by Dr. 
Roth into a diftin& genus which he calls ceramium ; and it 
is probable that further refearches will prove the propriety of 
making other feparations. M. Vaucher of Geneva thinks, 
that he has difcovered five different modes of propagation 
in the plants ufually called conferve ; which has induced 
Decandolle to form them into fix genera. Conferva. Yila- 
ments cartilaginous or herbaceous, divided by partitions ; 
feeds enclofed between the partitions, and not efcaping but 


by the deflruGion of the tube itfelf, Ceramium, Filaments 
membranous, cartilaginous, without partitions’; capfules 
monofpermous, adhering to the external furface of the filas 
ments, Vauchcria. Vilaments herbaceous, fimple or branch- 
ed, without partitions ; feeds attached to the exterior fide 
of the filaments, and generally peduncled. Batracho/permum. 
Filaments knotty, jointed, gelatinous; knots formed of 
filaments, fimple or compound, between which are found 
feeds or fhoots (cayeux) detaching themfelves, and confilt- 
ing of filaments already jointed. Chantrania. Filaments 
folid, knotty ; knots feparating and becoming new plants, 
in the way of flips or cuttings. Hydrody@ium. Tube cylin- 
drical, clofed at the two extremities, and anaftomifing into 
pentagonal mefhes; filaments of the pentagon {welling at 
their extremities, feparating and becoming themfelves cylin- 
drical tubes, clofed at the ends, and compofed of pentagon 
mefhes. The laft three genera, according to his ideas, have 
no proper feeds. 

See fome curious experiments by Dr. Prieftley on a fpe- 
cies of conferva or water-mofs of a peculiar kind, the manner 
of its production, and its effe€t, by the concurring action 
of light upon it, in dephlogifticating or depurating the air to 
which it has accefs, and thereby increafing the quantity of it ; 
in “ Obfervations on Air,” vol. iv. p. 335, &c. vol. v. § 2, 
3, 4, 5. The feeds of this plant, fays Dr. Prieitley, float 
every where; in the air, on the earth, on the fea, on the 
Alps, in the plains, under the poles and the equator, ir 
fummer and winter, and in all feafons; and they are re- 
ceived into the water, infinvating themfelves into veflels of 
water through the fmalleft apertures, where they germinate, 
Dr. Ingenhoulz made a variety of experiments on this fin- 
cular fubftance ; from which he concludes, that the water 
itfelf, or fome fubftance in the water, is converted into this 
kind of vegetation. It isa real tranfmutation, which may 
appear incomprehentible to the philofopher, but which, in 
reality, is not more extraordinary than the change of grafs 
and other vegetables into greafe in the bodies of grani- 
vorous animals, and the change of the aqueous juice of the 
olive into oil. Dr. Prieftley, however, obferves, that the 
change of water into an organized plant is a thing of a 
very different nature from thefe, and tends to revive the long 
exploded doctrine of equivocal or fpontaneous generation, 
Dr. Girtanner of Gottingen (fee Annales de Chemie, 
No. 100.) traces its formation fron azot, which is a confti- 
tuent principle of bodies, in the following manner. When 
water 1s expofed to the fun the light decompofes it, and dif- 
engages the oxygen in a large quantity. The hydrogen 
then retains the lalt portions of the oxygen ; azot is formed, 
and announces itfelf by its green colour; the water is more 
and more decompofed ; more of the oxygen, which, in the 
opinion of this writer, is the principle of life and irritabi- 
lity in organized nature, becomes fixed ; and this azot, pro« 
duced from water by means of the fun, is an organized 
body, the ‘ conferva ‘fontinalis ;’? a.plant which lives, ex- 
pands, and perpetuates its f{pecies. ‘The influence of the 
folar light is, he conceives, abfolutely neceffary for this 
converfion of water into a plant or organized azot. No de= 

tee of heat can fupply its place. Mr. Senger of Reek, in 
Wettphalia, has lately difcovered, that’ the conferva affords 
next to fage, one of the fitteft materials for the making of 
paper ; 1n confequence of which he obtained the honour of 
a gratuity from the court of Berlin, and alfo a patent for 
the manufacture of paper from this fubftance. From his 
experiments it likewife appears, that the conferva, after a 
previous preparation, might be made a fubftitute for cotton« 


wool, and a fuccedaneum for feathers in beds. 
‘CONFESS 


CON 


CONFESS and avoid, in Law, a {pecies of REPLICA- 
rion, in which the plaistiff introduces fome new matter or 
diflin@tion, confiftent with his former declaration ; as, in an 
aGtion of trefpafs upon lands of which the plaintiff is feifed ; 
if the defendant fhews a title to the land by defcent, the 
plaintiff may either deny the faét, or confe/s and avoid it, by 
replying, that fuch defcent happened, but that the defend- 
ant hath fince demifed the lands to the plaintiff for the term 
of hfe. Blackit. Com. vol. ii. p. 310. 

CONFESSION, Conressi0, in Rhetoric, the fame with 
what is otherwife called panHOMOLOGY. 

Conrrssion, ina Civil Senfe, a declaration or acknow- 
ledgment of fome truth, thouzh it be againit the intereft of 
the party who makes it; whether it be ina court of juf- 
tice, or out of it. It isa maxim, that in civil matters, the 
confeffion is never to be divided, but always taken entire ; 
and that a criminal is never condemned on hie fimple con- 
feffion, without other collateral proofs; nor is a voluntary 
extra-judicial confeffion admitted as any proof. A perfon is 
not admitted to accufe himfelf, according to that rule in 
law, non auditer perire volens. 

Conression of étion, in Law, is a f{pecies of plea to 
the aétion, in which the merits of the complaint are an- 
{wered, by confefling either wholly, or, which is moft com- 
mon, in part. A confeffion of the whole compiaint is not 
very ufual, for then the defendant would probably end the 
matter fooner ; or not plead at all, but fuffer judgment to 
go by default. Yet fometimes, after tender and refufal of 
a debt, if the creditor harafles his debtor with an action, it 
then becomes neceflary for the defendant to acknowledge the 
debt, and plead the tender; edding that he has always been 
ready, “tout temps pmit,’”’ and {till is ready, ** uncore 
prilt’ to difcharge it: for a tender by the debtor, and refufed 
by the creditor, will, in all cafes, difcharge the colts, (1 
Ventr..21.) but not the debt itfelf; though in fome par- 
ticular cafes the creditor will totally lofe his money. (Litt. 
§ 335. Co. Litt. 209.) But frequently the defendant 
contefles one part of the complaint (by a ‘‘ cognovit acti- 
onem”’ in refpe& of it,) and traverfes or denies the reft; in 
order to avoid the expsnce of carrying that part to a formal 
trial, which he has no ground to litigate. A fpecies of 
this fort of confeflion is ‘the payment of money into 
court ;” which is for the moft part necefflary upon pleading 
a tender, and is itfelf a kind of tender to the plainuff ; by 
paying into the hands of the proper officer of the court as 
much as the defendant acknowledges to be due, together 
with the colts hitherto incurred, in order to prevent the ex- 
pence of any farther proceedings. ‘This may be done upon 
what is called a ‘* motion ;”? which is an occafional applica- 
tion to the court by their parties or their counfel, in order 
to obtain fome rule or order of court, which becomes ne- 
ceilary in the progrefs of a caufe ; and itis ufually ground- 
ed upon an ‘ affidavit’? (the perf tenfe of the verb 
*¢ affido’”’?) being a voluntary oath before fome judge or 
officer of the court, to evince the truth of certain facts, 
upon which the motion is grounded : though no fuch affida- 
vit is neceflary for payment of money into court. If, after 
the money paid in, the plaintiff proceeds in his fuit, it is at 
his own peril; for, if he does not prove more due than is fo 
paid into court, he fhall be non-faited and pay the defend- 
ant’s cofts; but he fhall fill have the money fo paid in, for 
that the defendant has acknowledged his due. Blackft. Com. 
vol. in, 

Conression of Indidment, is a prifoner’s acknowledg- 
ment of the offence, when he is brought to the bar to be ar- 
raigned: upon a fimple and plain confeffion, which the 
court is backward in receiving and recording, nothing ree 
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mams but fo award judgment. This confeffion is made he- 
fore the judge ; in confequence of which, the prifoner fub= 
mits to the legal penalty annexed to his crime; or the pri- 
foner, by confeffion, becomes an approver, or accufer of 
others. See ApprovEMENT. 

There was alfo a third fort of confeffion, formerly made 
by an offender in felony, not in court before the judge, but 
before the coroner in achurch, or other privileged place, 
upon which the offender, by the ancient law of the land, 
was to abjure the realm. 3 loit. 192. See Anyura- 
TION, 

There is alfo a confeffion indire&tly implied, as well as di- 
reétly exprefled, in criminal cafes; asif thedefendant, ina 
cafe not capital, doth not dire@ly own himfelf guilty of the 
crime, but by fubmitting to a fine owns bis guilt ; upon 
which the judge may accept of his fubmiffion to the king’s 
mercy. (Lamb. lib. iv. c.g.) By this indire@ confeffion, 
the defendant fhall not be barred to plead «* Not guilty’ 
to an ation, &c. for the fame ta&i; the entry of it Is, 
that the defendant ‘ puts himfelf on the king’s mercy ;” 
and of the dire¢t confeffion, ‘¢ that he acknowledges the in- 
didtment.”?” This laft confeffion carries with it fo ftrong a 
prefumption of guilt, that being entered on record, on in- 
dictment of trefpafs, it {tops the defendant to plead ** Not 
guilty”’ to an aétion brought afterwards againft him for the 
fame matter: but fuch entry of a confeffion of an indiétment 
of a capital crime, it is faid, will not {top a defendant to 
plead ‘* Not guilty” to an appgat, it being in cafe of 
life. And where a perfon upon his arraignment aétually 
confeffes himfelf guilcy, or unadvifedly difclofes the {pecial 
manner of the faét, fuppofing that it doth not amount to 
felony, where it doth; the judges, upon probable circum- 
ftances, that fuch confeffion may proceed from fear, weak- 
nefs, or ignorance, may refufe it, and fuffer the party to 
plead ‘“ Not guilty”. 2 Hawk. P.C. c. 31. § 2. 

A. confeffion may be received, and the plea of «* Not 
guilty”? be withdrawn, though recorded. (Kel. 11.) The 
confeffion of the defendant, whether taken upon an exami- 
nation before juftices of peace, in purfuance of the 1 and 2 
P. & M.c. 13.,0r 2 and 3 P. & M. c.10. upon an 
offender’s being bailed or committed for felony ; or taken 
by the common law, upon an examination before a fecretary 
of flate, or other magiflrate, for treafon or other crimes, 
is allowed to be given in evidence againft the party con- 
fefling ; but not again{t others. Alfo two witneffes of a 
confeffion of high treafon, upon an examination before a 
juflice of peace, were fufficient to convi&t the perfon fo 
confefug, within the meaning of 1 Ed. VI. c. 12. and 5 
& 6 Ed. VI. c. rt. which required two witnefles in high 
treafon; unlefs the offender fhould willingly confefs, &e. 
But the itat. 7 W. c. 3. requires two wituefles, except the 
party fhall cillingly, without violence, confefs, &e. in open 
court. 2 Hawk. P. C. c. 41. § 3. 

A demurrer amounts to a confeffion of the indiétment as 
laid, fo far, that if the indi&ment be good, judgment and 
execution fhall go againit the prifoner. (Bro. 86. S. P.C. 
150. HW. P.C. 246.) And in criminal cafes, not capital, 
if the defendant demurs to an indiétment, &c. whether in 
abatement, or otherwife, the court will not give judgment 
againft him to anfwer over, but final judgment. (2 Hawk. 
C. 32. § 7-) See Aparement. Where a prifoner con- 
fefles the fact, the court has nothing more to do than te 
proceed to judgment againft him.  Confeffus in judicio 
pro judicato habetur.”” 11 Rep. 30. ‘4 Int. 66. 2 Hawk. 
Pi Co 90032. 

ConFsssion, in Theology, denotes the verbal acknow- 
Iedgment which a penitent makes of his fins to God: in a 

BCa more 
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more partial and reftrifted fenfe, it is a declaration of a pers 
fon’s fins, made to a prieft, in order to obtain abfolution 
for the fame, The Romifh church makes confeflion a part 
of the f2crament of penance. 

Conf. Mion was anciently public and general, in the face 
of the church; though the Romanilts have fince altered it, 
and made it private and auricular. 

Confcflions are to be buried in eternal filence, under pain 
of the greatelt punifhment to the prieft who reveals them. 
Bellarmin, Valentia, and fome other Romith controverfial 
writers, endeavour to trace up auricular confeffion to the 
earbeft ages; and thus contend for a point given up by the 
reft. M. Fleury owns, that the firft inftance of auricular 

confeffion he can meet with, is that of St. Eloi, who, being 
grown old, made a confeffioa to a prielt of ail his fins from 
his youth upwards, 

Secret confeffion was firft decreed ard eftablifhed in the 
4th council of Lateran, under Innocent IIT., in 1215, cap. 
21. And the decree of this council was afterwards con- 
firmed and enlarged in the council of Florence, and in that 
of Trent ({cff. 14. cap. 5.), which exprefsly ordains, that 
confeffion was inftituted by Chrift, and that by the law of 
God it is neceflary to falvation ; and that it has been always 
pratifed in the Catholic church. Hard. Coneil. tom. vii. 
p-35- and tom. x. p.g2. See Porrry. 

The Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of con- 
feffion; and the fame may be faid of the Jews: thefe laft 
have formulas for thofe who are not capable of making a 
detail of all their fins: the ordinary form is in alphabetical 
order, each letter containing a capital fin. This they ufually 
rehearfe on Mondays and Thurfdays, and on fatt-days, and 
other occafions; {ome every night and morning. When 
any of them find themfelves near death, they fend for ten 
perfons, more or lefs, one of them a rabbin; and in their 
prefence recite the confeffion. See Leo de Modena. 

Conresssion of faith, denotes a lilt, or enumeration 
and declaration of the feveral articles of belicf, in a church. 
See Articres of faith. 

In the council of Rimini, the Catholic bifhops found fantt 
with dates in a confeffion of faith, and obferved that the 
ehurch never ufed to date them. 

Conression, Augfburg or Auguffan. 
Confeffion. 

CUNFESSIONAL, or Conressionary, in Church 
Hiflory, a place in churches, ufually under the main altar, 
wherein were depofited the bodies of deceafed faints, mar- 

tyrs, and confeffors. 

ConresstonaL is alfo ufed in the Romish church for a 
Tittle box, or deflk in the church, where the confeffor takes 
the confeffions of the penitent. 

CONFESSO, Pro-Conrrsso. See Pro-Conrersso. 

CONFESSOR, a Chriftian, who has made a folemn, 
and refolute profflion of the faith, and has endured torments 
In its defence. A mere faint is called a confeffor, to diftin- 
guifh him from the roll of dignified faints; fuch as apoffles, 
martyrs, &c. 

The title of confefflors was given in the early ages of 
the church, and particularly towards the commencement 
of the firtt century of the Chriftian era, to thofe, who, 
in the face of death, and at the expence of honour, fortune, 
and alk the other advantages of the world, had confefled with 
fortitude, before the Roman tribunals, their firm attachment 
to the religion of Jefus. 

In eccleftafttcal hittory we frequently find the word con- 
feffors ufed for martyrs; in after-times, it was confined to 
thofe who, after having been tormented by the tyrants, were 
permitted to live and die in peace. And at laft it was alfo 
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ufed for thofe who, after having lived a good life, died under 
an opinion of fanétity. According to St. Cyprian, he who 
prefented himfelf to torture, or even to martyrdom, withovt 
being called to it, was not called a confefior, but a preje/- 
for: and if any out of a want of courage abandoned his 
country, and became a voluntary exile for the fake of the 
faith, he was called exterris. 

The veneration that was paid to both martyrs and con‘ef- 
forsin the early ages of the Chriftian church is hardly cree 
dible. The diltinguifhing honours and privileges they en- 
joyed, the authority with which their counfels and dee fions 
were attended, would furnifh ample matter for an interelting 
hiftory. Without doubt it was both wife and jult to treat 
with refpeét, and to inveft with extraordinary privileges, thofe 
Chriftian heroes, fince nothing was more adapted to encoue 
rage others to fufler with chearfulnefs in the caufe of Chritt. 
Neverthelefs, as the beft and wifeft inftitutions were generally 
perverted by the weaknefs or corryption of men, from theis 
original purpofe; fo the authority and (privileges granted, 
in the beginning, to martyrs and confeffors, became, in pros 
cefs of time, a fupport to fuperftition, an incentive to enthus 
fiafm, and a fourcé of innumerable evils and abufes. See 
Martyr. 

Conressor is alfo a prieft, in the Romifh church, who 
has a power to hear finners in the facrament of penance, and 
to give them abfolution. See SHRovE-TIDE. 

‘The church calls himin Latin: confeffarius, to diftinguifa 
bim from confeffor, which is d@ name confecrated to faints. 
The confeffors of the kings of Fiance, from the time of 
Henry IV. have been con{tantly Jefuits: before him the 
Dominicans and Cordeliers fhared the office between them. 
The confeffors of the houfe of Auttria have alfo, ordinarily, 
been Dominicans and Cordeliers; but the latter emperore 
have all taken Jefuits. 

Conressor to his Majefly. See Crerx of the clofet. 

CONFIDENCE, in tdilitary Language, denotes a firm 
reliance on the flill, courage, condvét, &c. of an individual. 
It is of the firft importance for the commander of an army 
to have the entire confidence of the officers and foldiers 
under his eommand. This was remarkakly the cafe with 
Hannibal, Julius Cefar, &c. among the ancients, and with 
the marfhal de Turenne, John duke of Marlborough, 
&e. among the moderns. A general, in whom his troops 
have confidence, may gain a victory without employing 
much military fkill; and on the other hand, the moit fkilful 
general may lofe one, who has loft the confidence of his 
army. 

CONFIGURATION, the exterior furface, that bounds 
bodies, and gives them their particular figure. 

That which makes the fpecific difference between bodies, 
is the different configuration, and the: different fituation of 
their parts. A fhort, or a long fight, depend on the dif- 
ferent configuration of the cryftalline. 

Conricurarion of the planets, in Afironomy and Affro- 
Jogy, is a certain diitance or fituation of the pianets in the 
zodiac, whereby they are fuppofed to aid, or oppofe each 
other. See Aspect and SATELLITES. 

Conricurations of /ults, a term ufed by fome to exe 
prefs the combinations of the particles of the falts of plants, 
and other fubttances, into certain figures, on evaporating 
the water m which they had been diffolved, fo haltily as not 
to admit of their fhooting into their own regular cry ftals. 
See CRYSTALLIZATION. 

CONFINEMENT ¢0 the realm. See NE exeat regnum. 

CONFIRMATION, ina general fenfe, the a& of rat 
fying or rendering a title, claim, pretenfion, report, or the 
hke, more fure and indifputable. 

ConFIRMATION, 
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' ConFirmAtion, in Zaw, denotes the conveyance of an 
eltate, or right in ez, which a perfon hath in or to lands, &c. 
from one man to another that hath the pofleffion or fome eltate 
in it, whereby a voidable eftate is made fure and unavoidable, 
ora particular eftate is increafed, or pofleflion made perfect: 
and it is particularly ufed for the ftrengthening or homolo- 
gating an eltate of one already in poffiffion of it by a void- 
able title. ‘nus, if a bithop grant his chancellorhhip by 
patent, for term of the patente-’s life; this is no void 
grant: yet it 1s avoidable by the bifhop’s death, except it be 
itrengthened alfo by the confirmation of the dean and chap- 
ter. 1 Inft. 295. 

Conrixmarion is alfo defined to be the approbation or 
affent to an eftate already created : which as far as it is in 
the power of the confirmer, makes it good and valid ; fo 
that the confirmation doth not regularly create an offate, yet 
fuch words may be blended in the confirmation as may 
Create and enlarge an eftate; but this takes place by the 
force of fuch words as are foreign to the bufinefs of con- 
firmation, and by their own force and power, tend to create 
the eftate. Gilb. Ten. 75. A confirmation, fays judge 
Blackftone, is of a nature nearly allied to a releafe 3 and 
the words of making it are thefe “have given, granted, rati- 
fied, approved, and coniirmed.”? (Litt. § 515. 531.) An 
initance of the firft branch of the above definition is, if 
tenant for life leafeth for 40 years, and dieth during that 
time ; here the leafe for years 1s voidable by him in rever- 
fion; yet, if he hath confirmed the eflate of the leffee for 
years, before the death of the tenant for life, it is no lon- 
ger voidable but fure. (Litt. § 516.) ‘The latter branch, 
or that which tends to the increafe of a particular eftate, is 
the fame in all refpeéts with that fpecies of releafe, which 
operates by way of enlargement. 

Madox iays, that moft arcient confirmations, made after 
the conquelt, often run like feoffments; and are dillin- 
guifhable from them, chieflly by fome words inferting a 
former feoffment or grant. In former times, when feoflees 
were frequently diffeiled of their lands upon fome fuggef- 
tion or other, charters of confirmation feem to have been in 
great requeft. Poffeflors of lands, &c. feemed not to have 
thought themfelves fecure againft the king, or the great 
lords who were their feoffors, or in whofe lands their fees 
lay, unlefs they had repeated confirmations from them, their 
heirs or fucceflors. And thefe ancient confirmations feem to 
have been fometimes made, either by precept or writ from the 
king, or other lords, to put the feoffees, or their heirs or 
fucceflors into feifin, after they had been diffeifed, or to 
keep them in their feifin undilturbed, or elfe by charter 
of exprefs confirmation. Confirmation is “ berficiens, cref- 
cens, or diminuens 2? perficiens, as if feoffee upon condition 
make a feoffment, and the feoffor confirm the eftate of the 
fecond feoffee ;—cre/iens, which always enlarges the eftate 
ofa tenant ; as tenant for years to hold for life, &c.;—and 
diminuens, as when the lord of whom the land is holden, 
confirms the eftate of his tenant, to hold by a lefs rent. 
9 Rep. 142. 

The lord may diminifh the fervices of his tenant by con- 
firmation; but not referve new fervices, fo long as the 
former eltate in the tenancy continues; and therefore if he 
confirm to the tenant, to yield hima hawk, &c. yearly, it 
is void, (Litt. § 539. « Co. Inft. 296.) Leafes for years 
may be confirmed tor part of the term, or for part of the 
land, &c.; but an eftate of freehold, being entire, cannot 
be confirmed for part of the eflate. (5 Rep. $1.) There 
may be a confirmation implied by law, as well as exprefs by 
deed; where the law by conftruétion confirms a grant made 
to another purpofe: and a contmation may enlarge an eftate, 


from an eftate held at will to term of years, ora greater eflate, 
from an eltate for years to an eftate for life ; trom anz date 
for life, to an eftate in tail, or in fee; and from an eflate in 
tail to an eftate in fee-fimple. (1 Inft. 305.9 Rep. 142. 
Dyer. 263.) But if the confirmation be made to Ieflee 
for life or years, of his term or eftate, and not of the land, 
this doth not increafe the eftate; though if the leffce con- 
firm the land, to have and to hold to the leflee and his 
heirs, this will enlarge the eftate, and fo of the reit. Co. 
Litt. 299. Plowd. 40. 

In every good confirmation, there may be a precedent 
rightful or wrongful eftate in him to whom made, or he muft 
have the poffeflion of the thing asa foundation on which 
the confirmation is to be eftablifhed; the confirmer mult 
have fuch an eftate and property in the land, that he may 
thereby be enabled to confirm the eftate of the confirmees 
the precedent eftate muft continue till the confirmation come, 
fo that the eftate to be increafed comes into it; and it is 
required that both thefe eftates be lawful. Co. Litt. 296. 
1 Rep. 146. Dyer. 109. 5 Rep. 15. If tenant for ife 
make a leafe for years to one perfon, and afterwards leafe 
the land to another perfon for years ; and he in reverfion 
confirms the la{t leafe, and after that the firft leafe, this is 
not good; the fecond leflee hath an intereit before by the 
confirmation of him in reverfion. But ina like cafe, con- 
firmation of the firlt leafe, after the fecond was confirmed, 
has been held good; for the leafe takes no intereft by the 
confirmation, but only to make it durable and ¢fleCtual. 
Moor. c. 180. 1 Inft. 296. Plowd. 10. If a diff-ifee con- 
firm the land to the diffeifor but for one hour, one week, 
a year, or for life, &c. it is a good confirmation of the ef- 
tate for ever; andif he confirm the ettate of the diffeifor 
without any word of heirs, he hatha fee-fimple ; and if a 
diffeilee make a gift in tail, and the diffeilee doth con- 
firm the eftate of the donee, it fhall enure to the whole 
eftate. (Co. Litt. 291, 297,.299-) But where the eftate 
is divided it is otherwife ; and if there be an eftate for life, 
the remainder over, there the confirmation may be of either 
of the eftates; and if the leflce of a diffcifor of a leafe for 
20 years, make a leafe for 10 years, the difleifee may con- 
firm to one of them and not tothe other. (1 Cro. 472. 
5 Rep. 81.) The tenant in tail of land hath a reverfion in 
fee expectani; in this cafe, the confirmation of the eftate 
tal will not extend to the reverfion: &c. (Co. Litt. 297, 
298.) If leflee tor years, without impeachment for walte, 
accept a confirmation of his eltate for life, he hath by this 
Jott the privilege annexed to his eltate for years. (8 Rep. 
70.) Acceptance of rent in fome cafes makes a confirmation 
of aleafe. (2 Dany. 128, 129.) What a perfon may de- 
feat by his entry, he may make good by his confirmation, 
(Co. Litt. 3¢0.) But none can confirm, unlefs he hath a 
right at the time of the grant: he who hath but a right in 
reverfion cannot enlarge the eflate of a leflke. (2 Dany 
140,141.) As confirmation is to bind the right of him 
who makes it, but not alter the nature of the eltate to him 
to whom mide, it fhall not difcharge a condition. (Poph. 
51.1 Rep. 147.) A confirmation will take away a condi- 
tion annexed by law; and by confirmation, a condition af- 
ter broken in a deed of feoflment is extinguished. (1 Co. 
Rep. 146.) Confirmations may make a deteafible ettate 
good; but cannot work upon an eltate that is void in law. 
(Co. Litt. 295.) 

A confirmation of letters patent, which are void as they 
are againit law, is a void confirmation. (1 Lil. Aor. 
295.) 

Grants and leafes of bifhops, not warranted by the it t. 


g2 Hen. VIII. c. 28. muft be confirmed by dean and 
chapter ¢ 
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evapter : and grants and leafes of parfons, &c. by patron 
and ordinary. (1 Inft. 247, 300, 301.) Bifhops may grant 
leafes of their church-lands for 3 lives, or 21 years, having 
the qualitics required by the fore-cited a&, and concurrent 
Jeafes for 21 years, with ccnfirmation of dean and chapter. 
(See r Eliz. c. 4, 19.) If a prebend leafes parcel of his 
prebendary, and the bifhop, who is patron, confirms it 5 
this fhall not bind the fucceeding bifhop, without confirma- 
tion of dean and chapter, becaufe the patronage is parcel 
of the poffeilions of the bifhopric ; but it fhall bind the pre- 
fent bithop, &c. (2 Dany. 139.) If a parfon grants a 
rent, the confirmation of the patron and bifhop is fufficient 
without the dean and chapter, and fhall be good againtt 
the fucceeding bifhop. (Ibid. 140.) The dean of Wells may 
pals his poffeflions, with the aflent of the chapter, without 
any confirmation of the bifhop. (Lbid. 135.) See Lease. 

To the grants of a * {ole corporation,’ as parfon, pre- 
bendary, vicar, and the like, the patron mutt give his con- 
ent; becaufe fuch a fole corporation has not the abfolute 
fee; but a “ corporation aggregate,’’ as dean and chapter, 
matter, fellows and fcholars of a college, &c. or any fole 
corporation that has the abfolute fee, as a bihhop with confent 
of the dean and chapter, may by the common law make 
any grant of their poffeflions without their founder cr pa- 
tron. (1 Inft. 300 2.) 

A confirmation, as we have already obferved, is in nature 
of areleafe, and in fome things of a greater force: ard in 
this deed, it is good to recite the eftate of the tenant, as 
alfo of him that is to.confirm it, and to mention the confi- 
deration ; the words ratify and confirm, ave commonly ufed ; 
but the words give, grant, demife, &c. by implication of 
law, may enure as a confirmation. (1 Init. 295. Welt. 
Symb. 1..p. 457. 

ConrirMation, in Rhetoric, is, according to Quinti- 
lian, the third part, but according to Cicero, the fourth, of 
an oration, wherein the orator undertakes to prove, by laws, 
reafons, authorities, and other arguments, the truth of the 
propofitions advanced in his narration. Cicero, De Invent. 
lib. i. cap. 14. 24. Quint. Irft. Orat. I. iii ¢. 9. ; 

Confirmation is either direé, or indired: he firlt con- 
firms what the orator has to urge for ftrength ning his own 
caufe: the fecond, properly called confutation, refels the 
eppolite arguing of the adverfaries. ‘The two parts toge- 
ther are fometimes placed under the head or title of Con- 
TENTION. 

As to the forms of reafoning ufed by orators, for the 
purpofe of confirmation, the Greek writers diltribute them 
under four heads; wiz. Syllogi/in, LEnthymeme, InduGion, 
and Example. (See each article, and allo ArGumMENT 
and ArGuMENTATION.) Cicero reduces the rhetorical moces 
of reafoning to two, which he calls ratiociuation and induc- 
tion, comprifing both fyllogifm and enthymeme under ratio- 
cination, and example under induction ; fo that the differ- 
ence lies in their manner of dividing them. As to the ufe 
of thefe modes of reafoning, it is proper to vary them in a 
difcourfe, and not to adhere too clofely to the fame form ; 
for want of variety in this, as well as in other cafes, wall 
foon create difguit. With regard to the diipotition of ar- 
guments, or the order of placing them, fome advife to put 
the weaker, which cannot wholly be omitted, in the middle ; 
and fuch as are ftronger, partly in the beginning, to gain 
the efteem of the hearers, and render them more attentive ; 
and partly at the end, becaufe what is laft heard, is likely to 
be retained longeft ; and if there are but two arguments, to 
place the flronger firft, andthen the weaker ; and after that 
to return again to the former, and infilt principally upon 
that. But this mult be left to the prudence of the {peaker, 


and the nature of the fubjeét, Neverthelefs, it can never 
be proper to begin with the ftrongeft and fo gradually des 
fcend to the weakelt; for this would be a kind of anti- 
climax in reafoning, which would be likely to d:-ftroy its 
effect. Arguments ought not to be crowded too clofe 
upoa one another; for then their force would be weakened, 
and the attention of the hearers would be fo diftreéted, that 
they could not have fufficient time duly to confider them, 
Belides, more arguments than are neceflary fhould not be ufed, 
becaufe the fewer they are, the more ealily they are remem- 
bered. In this refpe& the obfervation of a great matter of 
eloquence is very jult, that ‘ arguments ought rather to be 
weighed than nusibered.”? Cic. de Orat. lib. ti. c. 76. 

"Che confirmation is, as it were, the life and foul of the 
oration: in this the main ftrefs of the argumentation lies. 
Whence Anilftotle, properly enough, calls it isis, fides. 

ConrFirmation of Bifhops. Sce Bisuor. 

ConFixMation, in Theology, the ceremony of laying on 
of hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoft. When 
the apoftles at Jerufalem heard that many of the inhabitants 
of Samaria had embraced the Gofpel, and had been baptized, 
they fent thither Peter and John, who leid their hands on 
thefe new converts, and prayed that they might receive the 
Holy Ghott, and the Holy Gholt defcended upon them. 
(Ads, vit. 14, &c.) And when the men of Eohefus had 
been baptized, ‘* Paul laid his hands upon them, and the 
Holy Ghoft came upon them.”? (Adis, xix. 6.) And St.’ 
Paul, in his epiftle to the Hebrews, (vi. 2.) mentions the 
doétrine of the laying on of hands immediately after the 
dotrine of baptifm. Upon thefe authorities was founded 
the practice, which prevailed in the primitive church, of 
perfons receiving from the bifhop immediately after baptifm, 
a folemn benedidlion, accompanied with impofition of 
hands, unction upon the forehead with the holy chnfm 
(made of oil and balfam), the fign of the Crofs, and a 
prayer for the defcent of the Holy Ghott. 

Among the ancients it was conferred immediately after 
baptiim; and was efteemed, in fome meafure, to be a part 
thereof: whence the fathers call it the accomplifhment of 
baptifm. The ground of the practice was an opinion of 
the imperfection of baptif{m, which in their apprehenfion 
only prepared perfons for the reception of the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, which were actually conferred in confirmation. 
To this purpofe Tertullian fays, « when we come out of 
the water, we are anointed with a blefled ointment, accord 
ing to that ancient rite by which men ufed to be anointed 
for the priéft’s office with oil out of a horn, ever fince the 
time that Aaron was anointed by Mofes; fo that Chrift 
himfelf had his name from chrifm. (See Curis.) 
Then we have the impofition of hands on us, which calls 
down and invites the Holy Gholi.” (‘Tertull. de Bap- 
tifm. c. 7. King’s Hilt. of the Prim. Church, chap. v. 
p. 80, &c.) This ceremony was called confirmation, as it 
completed the admiffion of the perfon into the @hriftian 
church, and qualified him to partake of the Lord’s Bupper, 
It was not confined to adults, but infants alfo received con= 
firmation as foon as they were baptized, and an opportunity 
offered of prefenting them to the bifhop. 

Among the Greeks, aod throughont the Eaft, it flill ace 
companies baptifm ; but the Romanifts make it a diitin& 
independent facrament. ‘The firft exprefs inftitution of this 
ceremony asa facrament occurs in the decree of pope Eu- 
genius in 1439, in which he fays, * the fecond facrament is 
confirmation, the matter of which is chrifm blefled by the 
bifhop, and though the prieft may give the other unétion, 
the bifhop only can confer this.”? Peter Lombard, however, 
who lived in the 12th century, feems to have been the firtt 

who 
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who reckons feven facraments, and mentions confrmation as 
one of them. Although this ceremony was generally 
performed by bifhops, yet in fome countries, and at 
fome periods, it was performed by prefbyters; but in that 
cafe it was neceflary that the chrifm fhould have been pre- 
vioufly confecrated by the bifhop. St. Cyprian, and many 
of the fathers, {peak of it in {uch terms as to imply, that 
the adminiftration of it was confined to the bifhop alone. 
Jerome tells us, that in his time, confirmation was always 
performed in the Latin church by bifhops, as it had been 
in earliér times; and fome have {eppofed that the cuf- 
‘tom of receiving the impolition of hands after baptifm, to 
be performed by the bifhop alone, commenced in the 
time of this father; though he himfelf did not think that 
the Holy Spirit was given by the impofition of the hands of 
the bifhop oaly : and he fays. they are not to be lamented, 
who, being baptized by prefbyters or deacons in little vil- 
lages, and cattles, have died before they were vifited by bi- 
fheps. Hilary fays, that in Egypt the prefbyters coniirmed 
in the abfence of the bifhop: the fume was elfo determined 
by the council of Orange: and this was the praiice of the 
Greek church, which did not allow confirmation to be a 
facrament. From one of the canons of the council of Iili- 
beris we learn, that, in the time of Cyprian and of Auguf. 
tine, confirmztion was performed by bifhops. Hence 
Fleury, and many of the moderns, lay it down as a diftin- 
guifhing character between the offices of a prieft or deacon, 
and that of a bifhop, that the former might baptize, but 
the latter alone might anoint and confirm ; by virtne of their 
fucceffion to the apoftles, to whom it originally belonged. 
But from fome paflages in St. Gregory, &c. others gather, 
that the priefts, on occafion, had likewife the power of 
confirming. 

It has been alleged, that, as confirmation always fuc- 
ceeded baptifm, and madea neceffary part of it, and feveral 
of the primitive Chriftians efteemed both neceflary to falva- 
tion, it muft have been performed by prefbyters as well as 
by bifhops ; becaufe the bifhop of a church might be ab- 
fent for a very confiderable time, as was the cafe with Cy- 
prian, or the fee might be vacant: and as prefbyters bap- 
tized, it is reafonable to conclude that they alfo confirmed. 
Lord King has fhewn that confirmation and abfolution were 
the fame thing; and that prefbyters, fometimes with the 
bifhep, and fometimes without the bifhop, did abfolve by 
impofition of hands: and he has cited feveral ancient au- 
thorities in order to prove, that confirmation was frequently 
repeated with refpect to the fame perfons. (Hitt. Prim. 
Church, p. 91, &c.) 

It is certain, among the Greeks, the pricft who baptizes, 
alfo confirms: which pra@tice, Lucas Holtftenius fhews, 
is of fo old a ftanding among them, that it is now gene- 
tally looked on as belonging properly, and of right, to 
the prieft: though fome will have it to have been bor- 
rowed by them from the bifhops. Hence, fome of the 
Latin divines acknowledge, that though the bifhop be the 
ordinary minifter of confirmation, yet, that the prieft, in 
his abfence, may alfo confer it, in quality of minifter sx- 
traordinary. 

The council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees that con- 
firmation mutt be conferred fafting, both on the fide of the 
giver, and that of the receiver. 

The ancients, and in this réfpe&t they are followed by 
the moderns, did not think this rite of confirmation fo ab- 
folutely neceffary, that the waut of it would exclude from 
the kingdom of heaven thofe who had already been bap- 
tized; but they attributed to it fo much importance, that 
they punifhed the negle& of it with marks of difgrace and 
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public cenfure; and denied the privilege of ecclefiafticd proe 
motion and holy orders to fuch perfons as had voluntarily 
and carelefsly omitted it. 

* After this example of the primitive Chriftians,” fays 
Dr. Tomline, the bifhhop of Lincoln, * our church requires 
all who have been baptized to appear publicly in the con- 
gregation, and renew their baptifmal vow according to the 
form prefcribed in our liturgy.”? The order of confirmation 
requires, ** that none fhall bé confirmed but fuch as can fay 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
and can alfo anfwer to fuch other queftions as in the Short 
Catechiim are contained, &c.’’? The bifhop then queftions 
them, whether they renew the folemn promife and vow that 
was made in their name at their baptif{m; ratifying and 
confirming the fame in their own perfons, and acknowledg- 
ing themfelves bound to believe and to do all thole things 
which their god-fathers and god-mothers then undertcok for 
them? The bilhop in his general prayer declares before God 
that he hath vouchfafed to regenerate thefe his fervants by 
water and the Holy Ghoft, and hath given unto them for- 
givenefs of all their fins; and then laying his hand upon the 
head of every one feverally, offers a prayer for each indivi- 
dual. Moreover, in the colle€t which forms a part of this 
fervice, he prays for thofe that are confirmed, faying, 
‘*upon whom, (after the example of thy holy apoftles), we 
have now laid our hands, to certify them (by this fign) of thy 
favour and gracious goodnefs towards them.” ‘I'he order 
forbids any to be admitted to the holy communion, but thofe 
who have been confirmed, or who are ready and defirous 
to be confirmed. This order of confirmaticn does not men- 
tion the proper age of the perfon to be confirmed. 

This ceremony, fays the bifhop, ‘falls within the autho- 
rity of the church, and may be confidered as included in 
the general precept of doing all things ‘in order and unto 
edifying ;”? efpecially fince the now univerfal pratice of in- 
fant baptifm makes confirmation more neceflary than it was 
in the primitive church, when chiefly adults were baptized. 
It feems highly reafonable that they, who, at the time of 
their baptifm, were incapable of making any engagement, 
fhould, when they arrive at a proper age, ratify and con- 
firm thofe promifes which were made in their names And 
to give this ordinance the greater folemnity, it is performed 
only by the higher orders of the church, the archbifhops and 
bithops.. Thus far cur church receives confirmation, con- 
fining it to prayer and impofition of hands, without the 
chrilm, or the fign of the crofs, and believes it to be de- 
rived from the praétice of the apoftles. But as it is not a 
regular conftitution of Chrilt and his apoftles, like baptifm 
and the Lord’s fupper, with a written command that it fhould 
be continued in future ages, and a promife that it will be 
attended with inward grace, we reje& it as a facrament. 
There is, indeed, not a fingle precept upon the fubje& in 
the New Teftament; nor is there any fcriptural authority 
for the ufe of the chrifm or the fign of the crofs; and Bing- 
ham thinks that the chrifm made no part of confirmation be- 
fore the latter end of the fecond century; though other 
writers attribute an earlier date to it. It mult be admit- 
ted by all, that impofition of hands was not peculiar to 
confirmation (fee Matt. xix. 13. Mark, x. 16. Luke, iv. 
40); and that no feparate efficacy is afcribed to it diftin&t 
from the prayers which accompanied it; and prayer and im- 
pofition of hands are not fufficient to conftitute a facrament : 
we, therefore, confider confirmation as nothing more than a 
folemn manner of perfons’ taking upon themfelves their bap- 
tifmal vow; and as fuch, it is a ceremony of high imports 
ance, calculated to imprefs youthful minds with a juft fenfe 


of the great obligations of the Chriitian profeflion, and to 
excite 
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excite in them an earneft endeavour “ faithfully to obferve 
fuch things as they, by their own confeffion, have affented 
unto.””? Elements of Chriftian Theology, vol. ii. p. 4.16. 

It has. been urged, however, that this ceremony, with 
refpe&t to the real importance and utility of it, was peculiar 
to the days of the apoftles: and though it is retained among 
Proteftants, ityis doubted whether it be a neceffary inftru- 
ment of grace. 

Some have thought it a remnant of the popith facrament 
of confirmation; and that there is no more authority for re- 
taining this remnant, than for any thing that is omitted in 
the ceremony. It has-been faid that the texts of {cripture, 
repeatedly allezed in favour of this rite, have no weight. 
To chis purpofe it has been argued, that Peter’s and John’s 
going down to Samaria to pray, and to lay their hands on 
thofe whom Philip. had baptized, furnifhes no precedent, 
no direGtion, no inflitution, nor command, for our bifhops, 
to do likewife. he end for which the apoftles did it, as 
it is exprefsly faid (A@s, viii. 15. 17.), was, ‘ that they 
might receive the Holy Gholt,” i.e. its miraculous gifts, 
fuch as prophefying, {peaking with tongues, &c. neceflary 
for forming them into a church; in proof of which it is 
urged, that they were fomething vilible and obvious to 
fenfe; fomething which excited the wonder and ambition 
of the wicked forcerer; for it is faid, ** When Simon faw 
that through laying on of the apoftles’ hands the Holy 

Shoft was given, he offered them money.” Befides, Dr. 
Whitby has obferved, that if they laid not their hands on ai] 
who were baptized, it makes nothing for confirmation; if 
they did, then Stmon Magus alfo was confirmed, and re- 
ceived the Holy Ghoft; which is not admifible. Our bi- 
fhops, it has been faid, difclaim the powers exercifed by the 
apofiles. As for the open and folemn renewal of the bap- 
ti{mal covenant before God, which baptized perfons ought 
to make, when they come to years of difcretion, this, it is 
faid, is done in the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, which 
Chrift himfelf has appointed, and which is the o/y infti- 
tution his wifdom has thought fit to appoint for this pur- 
pofe. It has alfo been alleged that the ceremony of con- 
firmation, however folemuly practifed, has a tendency, the 
more from the folemnity of its adminiftration, to cherifh ia 
men’s minds a prefumptuous and falfe hope, and to deiude 
them into wrong notions as to the fafety of their ftate, and 
as to the terms of acceptance and favour with God. What 
warrant, it has been afked, has the bifhop to pronounce a 
man’s “fins all forgiven,’ and himfelf “regenerated by 
the Holy Ghoft,”” upon no other grounds than his being 
able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Com- 
mandments, and the anfwers of the Short Catechi{m?. Can 
it be faid, that this is the Chriftian do&trine concerning the 
terms of acceptance and favour with God? Are good vows 
and refolutions, declared in the chu-ch, infallible or proper 
proofs of a regeneration by the Holy Ghoft? Is a man’s pro- 
felling that he repents, and promifing that he will live a godly 
life, that atual repentance and amendment of hfe, which 
alone can enfure the divine pardon and favour? The multi- 
tudes, it is further faid, who come to be confirmed, are 
taught to confider the bifhop, in the exercife of that part 
of his office, as an ambaflador of Chrift, a fucceffor of the 
apoltles, and a {pecial minifter of God; and therefore, when 
they hear this facred perfon, folemaly declaring that they 
are fully juftified, pardoned, and regenerated by the Holy 
Ghoft, can they be blamed if they believe it, and reft fatif- 
fied with regard to the fafety and happinefs of their ftate? 
And as full remiffion of fins, and the favour of God are to 
be had on fuch eafy terms, is it matter of wonder, that thou- 
fands fhould eagerly flock from all quarters to accept it? 
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Or that perfons of very vile and profligate chara&ers fhould 
too often thruft themfelves in to partake of this benefit, and 
be feen receiving upon their knees epifcopal abfolution, and 
folemn affurances of God’s favour and peace? 

It has been further argued by thofe who objeé& to the 
continued practice of this ceremony of confirmation in the 
Chriftian church, that Tertullian is the moft ancient author 
who has mentioned it, and that in his time, a great variety 
of fuperftitions, and ridiculous and foolifh rites, had been 
introduced and aétually fubfifted in the Chniftian church. 
Confirmation was then always performed, as we have already 
mentioned, (not as it is with us, but) immediately after 
baptifm. The exprefion in our order of confirmation, by 
which the bifhop declares to God, “ that he hath vouch- 
fafed to regenerate thefe his fervants by water and the Holy 
Gholt, and to give them the forgivenefs of all their fins,”? was 
probably taken from fome ancient liturgy, and was fuitable 
and well adapted to the pra&tice of thofe times, but is ine 
congruous and unfuitable toours. ‘nen, as Dr. Cave ob« 
ferves, (Primitive Chriftianity, pt. 1. p.194, 208.) ‘ al- 
though infants were undoubtedly taken into the church by 
baptifm, yet the main body of the baptized were adult 
perfons; who, flocking over daily in great numbers to the 
faith of Chrilt, were received inat this door. Ufuvally they 
were for fome conliderable time catechized, and trained up 
in the principles of the Chriftian faith ; till having given 
tellimony of their proficiency in knowledge, and of a fober 
and regular converfation, they’ became candidates for bap- 
tifm,’’ or, as lord King fays, (Inquiry into the Conftitu- 
lion, &c. pt. i. p. 102.) *¢ the catechumens enjoyed not the 
privileges of the faithful, till they had, ina fenfe, merited 
them, which was when, through a confiderable time of trial, 
they had evidesced the fincerity of their hearts, by the 
fanétity and purity of their lives. And then, as Origen 
fays, we initiate them in our my/fteries, when they have made a 
proficiency in holinefs, and according to the utmoft of their pow-. 
er have reformed their converfation. VVhen they had changed 
their manners, and rectified their irregular carriage, then 
they were wafhed with the qater of baptifm, and NoT BE-~ 
rore. For, 2s ‘Tertullian obferves, we are not baptized 
that we may ceafe to fin; but becaufe we have already ceafed.”” 
Tn thefe circumftances, it is faid, the bifhop or the prefby- 
ter might ufe an expreflion fimilar to that already cited with 
propricty ; but the cafe is different, fay the objectors to the 
permanent ufe of this rite, with the multitudes who flock 
to modern confirmations. Pierce’s Vindicie Frat. Dif 
Towgood’s Diffent juftified. 

CONFISCATE, in Law, is applied to goods forfeited 
to the exchequer, or public treafury. 

The word is derived from f/cus, a hamper, panier, or 
Lafket, wherein the emperor’s money ufed to be kept. 

The title to goods, which are not claimed by any other, 
is given by law to the king. Ifa man, indicted for fteal- 
ing the goods of another, in which cafe they become, ia 
effect, the proper goods of him indiéted, be afked about 
them in court, and difclaim them; he thereby lofes the 
goods, though he be afterwards acquitted of the theft; 
and the king fhall-have them as confifcate ; but otherwife, if 
he had not difclaimed them. Thus alfo, when goods are 
found in the poffeffion of a felon, if he difavows them and 
afterwards is attainted for other goods, and not for them, 
the goods which he difavows are confifcate to the king ; but 
if he had been attainted for the fame goods, they would have 
been faid to be “‘ forfeitedand notconfifcated.”’ Soifan appeal 
of robbery be brought, and the plaintiff leaves out fome of his 
goods, he fhall not be allowed to enlarge his appeal; and 
becanfe there is none to receive the goods fo left out» the 
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king fhall have them as confifcate, according to the rule, 
**Quod non capit chriftus, capit fifcus.’”? Staundf. P.C. 
1.3.c.24. See Forreirurs. 

CONFISCATION, a legal adjudication of goods or ef- 
fects to the fifc, or treafury. 

Thus, the bodies and effeéts of criminals, traitors, &c. 
and merchandizes that are contraband, prohibited, or brought 
aboard or afhore, without paying the duties, when feized, 
are confifcated. 

It is an axiom in law, that he who confifcates the body, 
confifcates alfo the effeéts, to the profit of the king, or the 
lord of the fee, 7. e. he who is condemned to lofe his life, 
mutt alfo lofe his goods; yet the widows of criminals do not 
lofe their dowries, nor their fhare in the goods of the come 
munity, by the forfeiture of their hufbands. See For- 
FEITURE. 

CONFLAGRATION, 2 general burning of .a city, or 
other confiderable place. In which fenfe, Nero is faid to 
have procured the Chriftians to be accufed of the conflagra- 
tion of Rome, which was done by his own order. 

But the word is more ordinarily reftrained to that grand 
period, or cataftrophe of our world, wherein the face of na- 
ture is expected to be changed by a deluge of fire, as it 
was anciently by that of water. The ancient Chaldzans, 
Pythagoreans, Platonilts, Epicureans, Stoics, Celts, and 
Etrurians, appear to have had a notion of the conflagra- 
tion; though whence they fhould derive it, unlefs from 
the facred books, it is difficult to conceive; except perhaps, 
from the Pheenicians, who themfelves had it from the 

ews. 
: The Celts, whofe opinions refembled thofe of the eaftern 
nations, held, that after the burning of the world, a new 
period of exiftence would commence. The ancient Etru- 
rians, or Tufcans, alfo concurred with other weftern and 
northern nations of Celtic origin, as well as with the Stoics, 
in aflerting the entire renovation of nature after a long period, 
or great year, when a fimilar fucceflion of events would again 
take place. The cof{mogony of an ancient Etrurian, pre- 
ferved by Suidas, limits the duration of the univerfe to a 
period of 12,000 years, 6000 of which paffed in the pro- 
duction of the vifible world, before the formation of man. 
The Stoics alfo maintained, that the world is lable to de- 
ftruétion from the prevalence of moifture, or of drought ; 
the former producing an univerfal inundation, and the lat- 
teran univerfal conflagration. Thefe, they fay, fucceed each 
other in nature, as regularly as winter and f{ummer. When 
the univerfal inundation takes place, the whole furface of 
the earth is covered wit'a water, and all animal life is deltroy- 
ed; after which nature is renewed, and fubfifts as before, 
till the element of fire, prevailing in its turn, dries up all the 
moilture, converts every fubftance into its own nature, and 
at laft, by an univerfal conflagration, reduces the world 
to its priftine ftate. Acthis period all material forms are 
Joft in one chaotic mafs, all animated nature is reunited 
to the Deity, and nature again exilts in its original 
form, as one whole, conlifting of God and matter. From 
this chaotic ftate, however, it again emerges, by the 
energy of the efficient principle; and gods and men, 
and all the forms of regulated nature are renewed, to 
be diffolved and renewed in endlefs fucceflion. ‘The 
doétrine of conflagration is a natural confequence of the 

eneral fyftem of Stoicifm. For, fince, according to this 

ftem, the whole procefs of nature is carried on ina necef- 
fary feries of caufes and effects, when that operative fire 
which at firft, burfting from chaos, gave form to all things, 
and which has fince pervaded and animated all nature, fhall 
have confumed its nutriment, that is, when the vapours, 
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which are the food of the celeftial fires, fhall be exhaufteds 
a deficiency of moillure muft produce an univerfal confla 
gration. ‘l'his grand revolution in nature is, after the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, thus elegantly defcribed by Ovid, (Me- 
tam. I. i. v. 256) : 


« Effe quoque in fatis reminifcitur affore tempus 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regio cceli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operofa laboret :’” 


or, as Dryden has tranflated the paflage, 


** Rememb’ring in the fates a time when fire 
Should to the battlements of heaven afpire, 
When all his blazing worlds above fhould burn, 
And all th’ inferior globe to cinders turn.” 


Seneca, {peaking of the fame event, (Ad Marciam, c. ult.) 
fays exprefsly, ‘*’Tempus advenerit quo fidera fideribus in- 
current, et omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicquid nunc 
ex depotito lucet, ardebit,”’ &c. #. e. the time wil! come when 
the world will be confumed, that it may be again renewed, 
when the powers of nature will be turned again{t herfelf; 
when ftars will rufh upon ftars, and the whole material 
world, which now appears refplendent with beauty and har- 
mony, will be deftroyed in one general conflagration. In 
this grand cataftrophe of nature, all animated beings (ex- 
cepting the univerfal intelligence), men, heroes, demons, 
and gods, fhall perifh together. Seneca, the tragedian, 
who was of the fame {chool with the philofopher, writes te 
the fame purpofe, (Here. O&. iii. II12.) 


* Celi regia concidens 
Ortus atque obitus trahet, 
Atque omnes pariter deos 
Perdet mors aliqua, et chaos.’ 


i.e. “ The mighty palace of the fky, 
In ruin fall’n is doom’d to lie, 
And all the gods, its wreck beneath, 
’ Shall fink in chaos and in death.” 


During the courfe of this vaft conflagration, the Stoics 
conceived that the world would expand, and in its chaotic 


flate continue to fill a much larger portion of infinite {pace 


than it had required, or would again require, in a ftate of 
orderly arrangement. After an interval of reft, fays Se- 
neca, (Epift. 9. Qu. Nat. c. ult.)in which the Deity will 
be intent upon his own conceptions, .the world will be ene 
tirely renewed ; every animal will be reproduced ; and arace 
of men, free from guilt, and born under happier ftars, will 
repeople theearth. Degeneracy and corruption, will, how- 
ever, again creep “into the world; for it 1s only.while the 
human race is young, that innocence remains upon the 
earth. ‘The grand courfe of things, from the birth to the 
deftruétion of the world, which, according to the Stoics, 
is to be repeated in endlefs fucceffion, is accomplifhed with- 
in a certain period. ‘This period, or fated round of nature, 
is probably what the ancients meant by the “ Great 
Year.” 

From this brief account of the dotrine of the Stoics 
concerning the final conflagration, it evidently appears, that 
it differs in feveral eflential particulars from the Chriftian 
doétrine on this head. It is the work of fate, performed by 
natural and mechanical laws, and repeated eternally at cer- 
tain periods, without any good reafon, fince with every re- 
volution the fame diforders and vices return. Philo jultly 
ridicules this dogma; remarking, that the Stoics make their 
deities act like children, who raife up piles of fand only for 
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‘the pleafure of beating them down. Several of the Stoics 
the:nfelves were aware of the abfurdity of this fyftem, and 
rejected it; particularly Boethius, Pofidonius, Diogenes 
the Babylonian, and Panetius. This general diffolution 
the Stoics call cxTugwris, ecpyrofis. ‘Che Pythagoreans alfo 
maintained the dogma of conflagration. ‘To this purpofe 
Hippatus, of Metapontum, taught that the univerfe is finite, 
is always changing, and undergoes a periodical conflagration. 
Philolaus, who flourifhed in the time of Plato, maintained 
that the world is liable to deftru€tion, both by fire and 
water. 

Mention of the conflagration is alfo féveral times made in 
the books of the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hyftafpes, Lucan, &c. 

Dr. Burnet, after F. T'achard, and others, relates, thar 
the Siamele believe, that the earth will at laft be parched up 
with heat; the mountains melted down; and the earth’s 
whole furface reduced to a level, and then confumed with 
hre. And the Bramins of Siam do not only hold, that the 
world fhail be deftroyed by fire; but, alfo, that a new earth 
thall be made out of the cinders of the old. 

The facred {criptures announce this event in a variety of 
paflages; fome of which, however, have been applied by 
Dr. Hammond, and others, to the deftru@ion of Jerufalem ; 
but others are univerfally allowed to refer to this awful catal- 
trophe. See 2 Pet. ili. 1o—13, referred by Dr. Hammond 
to the deftruGion of Jerufalem, and the diffolution of the 
Jewith ftate, but generally, and, with juft reafon, applied to 
the end of the world. (See Ray’s Difcourfes, p? pry, Scr) 
2 Theff. i. 7,8. Rev. vi. 12, 13,14. Rev. x.6. Rev. xxi. 1. 
Heb. xii, 26, 27. Allthefe paflages, and others, which more 
immediately relate to the time of this event, are applied by 
Dr. Hammond to the deftruétion of the city, temple, and 
polity of the Jews: and, indeed, he leaves only one place in 
the New Teftament, as a proof of the general conflagration 
of the world; viz. 2 Pet. vii. 7. Other paffages have been 
cited from the Old Teftament that feem to indicate and fore- 
tel the diffolution of the prefent globe: fuch are Job. xiv. 12. 
Pt cli. 5,6. Hfai. li. 6. Joel, ii. 31. Malachi, iv. 1. Deut. 
xxxil. 12, But it mult be allowed that the prophetic books 
abound with figurative expreffions, the precife obje@ of 
which cannot be fo fatisfactorily afcertained. The ancient 
fathers of the church, and Chriftian writers, in fucceflive pe- 
riods of its duration, have frequently referred to this event, 
and teftified their belief of its advent. Some of the firft 
Chriitians apprehended it to be near at hand; and many of 
the ancients conceived that it would take place at the end of 
6coo years. In this number we may clafs Juftin Martyr, 
Treneus, Laétantius, Euftathius, &c.; but their opinion, 
with regard to the precife time of this event, is propofed by 
them not as an undoubted truth, but only as a modeft con- 
jeCture. It was the general opinion of the ancient Chriftians, 
that this world fhall not be annihilated or deftroyed, but 
merely renewed and purified. To this purpofe we might 
cite the teftimonies of Eufebius, Cyril, Occumenius, Jerome, 
and others. 

Various are the fentiments of authors on the fubje& of 
the conflagration; the caufe whence it is to arife, and the 
effets it is to produce. Divines ordinarily account for it 
metaphyfically ; and will have it take its rife from a miracle, 
asa fire from heaven. Philofophers contend for its being 
produced from natural canfes; and will have it effeted ac- 
cording to the laws of mechanics: fome think an eruption 
of a central fire fufficient for the purpofe ; and add, that this 
may be occafioned feveral ways; viz. either by having its 
intenfity increafed ; which, again, may be effected either by 
being driven into lefg fpace by the encroachments of the fu- 
perficial cold, or by am increale of the inflammability of the 
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fuel whereon it is fed: or by having the refillance of impri 
foning earth weakened; which may happen, either from 
the diminution of its matter, by the confumption of ite 
central parts; or by weakening the cohefion of the con- 
flituent parts of the mafs, by the excefs or the defect of 
moitture. 

Others look for the caufe of the conflagration in the at- 
molphere; and fuppofe, that fome of the meteors there 
engendered in unufual quantities, and exploded with un- 
ufual vehemence, from the concurrency of various cir- 
cumitances, may be made to cffe@ it, without feeking any: 
further. 

The aftrologers account for it from a conjunGion of all 
the planets in the fign Cancer; as the deluge, fay they, was 
occafioned by their conjunétion in Capricorn. This was an 
opinion adopted by the ancient Chaldeans. 

Laftly : others have recourfe to a {till more effeCtual and 
flaming machine; and conclude the world is to undergo its 
conflagration from the near approach of a comet, in its return 
from the fun. Thofe wandcring bodies do indeed feem to 
menace us a little; being able, both by their tranfverfe mo- 
tion acrols the earth’s way, by the hugenefs of their fize, and 
the intenfe fire wherewith they glow in their recefs from the 
perihelion, to produce the moft fignal changes and revolu- 
tions in the fy{tem of things. 

Mr. Whifton has fhewn, that they are extremely well 
fitted to produce the phenomena of the deluge; and has 
gone a good way towards proving, that the comet of 1650, 
was the very body to which that event was owing ; as beng 
then in its approach towards the fun, and its atmofphere 
crowded with the watery vapours, which it had gathered in 
thofe inconceivably cold regions, into which it had fled off 
in 1ts aphelioa. 

This fame comet, fir Ifaac Newton has calculated, when 
in its perihelion, December the 8th, was heated, by the 
vicinity of the fun, toa degree two thoufand times more hot 
than red-hot iron: he fhews, likewife, that it would f{carce 
be cool again in fifty thoufand years. 

This fame comet, Dr. Halley obferved November the 
Tith, was not above a femidiameter of the earth from the 
earth’s way: fo that had the earth, at that time, been in that 
part of its orbit, fomething very extraordinary might have 
been apprehended ; but whether in the way of fire, or water, 
may, perhaps, to fome, leave room to doubt. But it is 
{earcely conceivable, that the comet fkould bring any vehe- 
ment degree of heat, out of thofe regions it comes from, 
whatever heat it might carry thither. See Comer. See on 
the fubjeé of this article Dheory of the Earru. 

CONFLANS, in Geography, a {mail town of France, in 
the department of Mont-blanc, and chief place of a canton in 
the diltri&t of Moutiers, 18 miles N.E. from Moutiers, 
The place contains 1313, and the canton 5512 inhabitants : 
the territory includes 1824 kiliometres and 10 communes.— 
A!fo, a {mall town of France, in the department of Mefelle, 
and chief place of a canton inthe diltrié& of Briey, fituated at 
the confluence of the Iron and Orn, 15 miles E. from Metz. 
This place contains but 347, and the canton 7145 inhabit- 
ants, and 31 communes, upon a territorial extent of 240 
kiliometres.—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Saone, in the diftrict of Lure; 4 leagues N. of 
Vefoul, and 22 W. of Luxeuil.—Alfo, a town of Savoy, 
near the conflux of the Here and Doron; 18 miles E. of 
Chambery. ’ ’ 

Conrcans, or Conflaut, was, before the revolution, the 
name of a valley of France, in Roufillon, furrounded by the 
Pyrenées, and watered by the river Tet. Villefranche fur !e 
Tet was its capital. 

ConFLans 
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Conrians St. Honorine, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Oife ; 5 leagues S.W. of Paris. 

CONFLICT. See Comsat. 

CONFLUENCE, Conrvux, the place where two rivers 
join, and mix their waters. 

CONFLUENT, in Medicine, literally flowing together, 
is a term applied to cutaneous eruptions, which, though con- 
filting, on their firlt appearance, of feparate and diflinét {pots, 
form themfelves fubfequently into extenfive patches, by the 
{preading of the individual fpots, which coalefce with each 
other. ‘This epithet is moft frequently applied to the {mall 
pox, which, when confluent, becomes a very formidable and 
fatal difeafe, and requires a treatment in its latter flages, 
different from that which is beneficial in the mild form of 
the difeafe, whea the puflules are few and difting&t. See 
Smavt-Pox. 

CONFLUENTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
belonging to the Vacczans, S.E. of Pailentia. 

CONFLUENTES. Sce Coscenrz. 

CONFOLENS, in Geography, a town of Fiance, in the 
department of Charente, and chief place of a diftriG, fituated 
on the river Vienne, 30 miles N.W. from Limoges, and 36 
N.E. from Angouléme. It has a fub-prefeét, a court of 
jultice, and a regifter-office, It is divided into north and 
fouth, and has a population of 2025 inhabitants. Its 
northern canton comprifes 7391, and the fouthern 11,385 
inhabitants, diftributed in 18 communes, upon a territorial 
extent of 3424 kiliometres. The diltri& reckons 58,503 
inhabitants and 70 communes, ona territorial extent of 14324 
kiliometres. Its foil in general is a barren heath, except on 
the banks of the Vienne, which afford fome good corn land 
and excellent paftures. Corn and cattle are the principal 
articles of commerce. N. lat. 46° 2’. E. long. 0° 34’. 

CONFORMATION, the particular texture and con- 
filence of the parts of any body, and their difpofition to 
make a whole. 

We fay, light of different colours is refle€ted from bo- 
dies, according to their different conformation; in oppofi- 
tion to the Cartefians, who pretend, that refleGted light 
becomes of different colours, according to the different con- 
formation of the bodies that refleétit. The conformation of 
the members of an embryo is not perfeét enough to allow of 
diffe€tion. 

CONFORMITY, in the Schools, is the congruency, 
or relation of agreement between one thing and another: as 
between the meafure, and the thing meafured: the object, 
and the underftanding ; the thing, and the conception; the 
thing, and the divifion thereof, &c. 

Conrormity, Won. See Non-conrormirty. 

Conrormity, Occafional. See Occasionat Conror- 
MITY. 

CONFRERES, from con, and frere, brother ; denote 
brethren in a religious houfe, or the fellows of one and the 
fame fociety. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 24. si 

CONFRONTATION, the a& of bringing two perfons, 
in prefence of each other, to difcover the truth of fome fact, 
which they relate differently. 

The word is chiefly ufed in criminal matters; where the 
witnefles are confronted with the accufed ; the accufed with 
one another, or the witnefles with one another. 

CONFUCIUS, or Kone-ru-tsz, in Biography, the 
moft celebrated ancient philofopher of China, defcended 
from the imperial family of the dynafty of Shang, was 
born in the reign of the emperor Lu, about four cencuries 
and a half before Chrift. He was accordingly a con- 
temporary with Pythagoras, and flourifhed at a period 
prior to that in which Socrates rofe to celebrity. At fif- 
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teen years of age, he engaged in the ftudy of the ancient 
learning of his country ; and, before he had arrived at the 
years of manhood, he had made aftonifhing proficiency ig 
the doétrines attributed to the legiflators Yao and Chun, 
which the Chinefe confider as the fource of all their f{cience 
and morality. The reputation which Confucius acquired, 
and the uncommon wifdom which he difcovered, were the 
means of advancing him, while he was yet but a youth, to 
the office of minifter of ftate. The duties of this, and of 
other pofts afligned to him, he performed with honour to 
himfelf, and fignal benefit to the kingdom. The rank whick 
he held in public life, enabled him to form an accurate 
judgment of the ftate of morals among his countrymen. 
He devifed a plan for a gencrai reformation, which he en- 
deavoured to carry into execution, as well by inculcating 
a {tri and pure morality, as by ufing the influence of his 
authority in recommending it. His efforts were crowned. 
with fo much fuccefs, that the whole nation became, at firf, 
a pattern of order, decorum, and ftriét juftice. This re~ 
formation was not, however, permanent; the bufinefs of 
the ftate was abandoned to men of licentious habits, and ia 
a fhort time an univerfal effeminacy and diffolutenefs of man- 
ners prevailed. Confuctus exerted all his powers to ftem the 
torrent of vice; and when he found that his endeavours 
were fruitlefs, he refolved to quit his ftation and country, 
and feek an afylum in fome other kingdom where his efforts 
in the caufe of virtue might be more availing. He, at 
length, devoted himfelf to the taf of private inftruGion 
in philofophy and morality. His great celebrity, and his 
perfonal virtues, foon procured him many fcholars; and he 
is faid to have had feveral thoufand difciples to whom he 
taught morals, the art of reafoning, and the principles of 
policy. Trom thefe he fele€ted feventy-two, who were dif- 
tinguifhed from the ethers on account of their fuperior at- 
tainments. Thefe were divided into claffes, dettined for 
different purpofes. ‘The bufinefs of the firft elafs was the 
ftudy of morals ; of the fecond, that of reafoning and elo- 
quence; of the third, that of the rules of good government; 
and the immediate province of the fourth was fomething 
fimilar to our public preaching. The exertions of Confu- 
cius in the caufe of virtue, were too great for the frame of 
body with which he was endued; his natural ftrength be- 
came impaired, and his mental powers failed. During his 
lait ficknefs, he declared that his heart was overpowered 
with grief, on beholding the diforders which prevailed in 
the empire, and which he had in vain endeavoured to fup- 
prefs: ‘‘ The kings,” faid he, ‘* will not follow my maxims; 
Iam no longer ufeful on earth; itis, therefore, time that I 
quit it.’ This exclamation was followed by a lethargy 
from which he never recovered. He cied in his feventy- 
third year. B.C. about 479, (Blair.) By his fage counfels, 
his moral do€irine, and his exemplary conduct, he obtained 
an immortal name as a reformer of his country After his 
death, his name was held in the higheft veneration, and his 
doctrine is itill regarded among the Chinefe, as the bafis of 
all moral and political wifdom. His natural temper was ex- 
cellent, and his condué irreproachable and exemplary. He 
was particularly preifed for his humility, fincerity, tem- 

perance, difintereltednefs, and contempt of riches. 
Confucius feemed defigned by heaven to reform, both by 
his doétrines and example, the corruptions which prevailed, 
as wellin the civil, as in the religious eftablifhments of China. 
He condemned the idolatry which he found exilting among 
his countrymen, and endeavoured to introduce a purer form 
of religion. He did not attempt to dive into the impene- 
trable {ecrets of nature, nor bewilder himfelf in abftrufe re- 
fearches on the cence of a firt caule, the origin of good 
l 3D2 and 
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and evil, and other fubjeéts which feem beyond the limits of 
the human mind. He maintained that the Deity was the 
moft pure -and perfeét principle, and fountain of all things; 
that he is independent and almighty, and watches over the 
government of the univerfe, fo that no event can happen but 
by his command ; that our moft fecret thoughts are open to 
his view; that he is holy without partiality, and of fuch 
boundlefs goodnefs and juftice, that he cannot poffibly per- 
mit virtue to go unrewarded, or vice unpunifhed. 

So high is the refpeét paid to the memory of this great 
man, even in the prefent day, that his defcendants enjoy, 
by inheritance, the title and office of mandarins, and are 
allowed the privilege in common with the princes of the 
blood, of exemption from the payment of all taxes to the 
emperor, The works which Confucius compofed for the 
nfe of his difciples, and the prefervation of his philofophy, 
are looked upon by the Chinefe as of the firft authority, 
next to the claffical books, ftyled by way of eminence, “the 
Five Volumes ;?? and to thefe, indeed, he declares himfelf 
indebted for the information and wifdom which his own are 
calculated to convey. Moreri. Hift. Univer. D’Anquetil. 
Enfield’s Hitt. of Philofophy. 

CONFUSED WNotion and Vifion. See the fubftan- 
tives. 

CONFUSION, ina general fenfe, is oppofed to order; 
in a perturbation whereof, confufion confilts: e. gr. when 
things prior in nature do not precede ; or pofterior do not 
follow, &c. y 

In a logical fenfe, confufion is oppofed to diflinGnefs, 
or perfpicuity ; and may happen, either in words, as when 
mifconitrued or mifapplied ; or in ideas, as when the idea of 
any thing prefents fomething aloag with it, which does not 
properly belong to that thing. 

In a phyfical fenfe, confufion is a fort of union, or mix- 
ture by mere contiguity. Such is that between fluids of 
eontrary natures; as oil and vinegar, &c. 

Conrusion, property by, in Law, denotes the intermix- 
ture of the goods of two perfons in fuch a manner, that 
their refpeGtive portions cannot be afcertained. If this be 
by confent, they have a common interett, both by the Eng- 
Jih and civil law, in proportion to their fhares. But, if 
one wilfully intermixes his money, €orn, or hay, with that 
of another perfon, without his approbation er knowledge, 
or ca(ts gold in like manner into another’s pot or crucible, 
the civil law, though ic gives the fole property of the whole 
to him who has not interfered in the mixture, yet allows a 
fatisfa@ion to the other for what he has fo improvidently 
loft. (Intt. 2. 1, 28). But our law, to guard againit fraud, 
gives the entire property, without any accouct, to him, 
whofe original dominion 1s invaded, and endeavoured to be 
rendered uncertain, without his own confent. Foph. 38. 
2 Bulitr. 325. 1 Hal. P. C. 513. 2 Vern. 516. Bl. Comm. 
ii. 405. 

Ce wake of tongues, in the Hiflory of the World, is a 
memorable event, which happened in the one hundred 
and firft year, according to the Hebrew chronology, after 
the flood, B. C. 2247, at the overthrow of Babel; and 
which was providcntially brought about, in order to fa- 
cilitate the difoerfion of mankind, and the population of 
the earth. Until this period, there had been one com- 
mon language, which formed a bond of union, that pre- 
vented the feparation of mankind into diftiné nations ; and 
fome have fuppofed, that the tower of Babel was ereéted 
as a kind of fortrefs, by which the people intended to de- 
fend themfelves againft that feparation, which Noah had 
projected. 

There has been a confiderable difference of opinion, as 
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to the nature of this confufion, and the manner in which if 
was ¢ffected. Some learned men, prepoff<ffed with the 
notion that all the different idioms now in the world did at 
firft arife from one original language, to which they may be 
reduced, and that the variety among them is no more than 
mult naturally have happened in a long courfe of time by 
the mere feparation of the builders of Babel, have main- 
tained, that there were no new languages formed at the 
confufion; but that this event was accomplifhed by creating a 
mifunderftanding and variance among the builders, without 
any immediate influence on their language- But this opi- 
nion, advanced by Le Clerc, &c. feems to be direGly con- 
trary to the obvious meaning of the word Hy, /Lapha, 
lp, ufed by the facred hiftorian ; which, in other parts of 
{cripture, fignifies fpeech. (See Pf. lxxxi. 5. If. xxviii. rr. 
xxxill. 1g. Ezek. ni. 5.) It has been juftly remarked, 
that unanimity of fentiment, and identity of language, are 
particularly diftingvifhed from each other in the hittory ; 
** the people is one, and they have all one language.” (Gen. 
xi. 6.) It has been alfo fugeefted, that if difagreement in 
opinion and counfel were the whole that was intended, it 
would have had a contrary eff<€&; they would not have 
defifted from their proje&, but ftrenuoufly have maintained 
their refpective opinions, till the greater number of them 
had compelled the minority cither to fly or to fubmit. 
Others have imagined, that this was brought about by a 
temporary confufion of their fpeech, or rather of their ap- 
prehenfions, caufing them, whilft they continued together 
and {poke the fame language, to under{tand the words dif- 
ferently: Scaliger is of this opinion. Others again ac- 
count for this event, by the privation of all language, and 
by fuppofing that mankind were under a neceffity of afloci- 
ating together, and of impofing new names on things by 
common confent. Another opinion afcribes the confufion 
to fuch an indiftin@& remembrance of the original language 
which they fpoke before, as made them fpeak it very dif- 
ferently ; fo that by the various infleCtions, terminations, 
and pronunciations of divers dialeéts, they could no more 
underitand one another, than they who underltand Latin 
can underftand thofe who fpeak French, Italian, or Spanifh, 
though all thefe languages arife out of it. ‘This opinion is 
adopted by Caufabon, and by bifhop Patrick in his Com- 
mentary in loc. and ts certainly much more probable than 
either of the former: and Mr. Shuckford maintains, that 
the confufion arofe from {mall beginnings, by the invention 
of new words in either of the three families of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, which might contribute to feparate them from 
one another ; and that ‘in each family new differences of 
{peech might gradually arife, fo that each of thefe families 


“went on'to divide and fubdivide among themfelves. Others, 


again, as Mr. Jof. Mede and Dr. Wotton, &c. not fatis- 
fied with either of the foregoing methods of accounting for 
the diverfity of languages among mankind, have recourfe 
to an extraordinary interpofition of divine power, by which 
new languages were framed and communicated to different 
families by a fupernatural infufion or infpiration; which 
languages have been the roots and originals from which the 
feveral diale&ts that are, or have been, or will be fpoken, as 
long as this earth fhail laft, have arifen, and to which they 
may with eafe be reduced, This opinion 1s adopted and vindi- 
cated by Dr. Hartley, in his ‘* Obfervations on Man,’? 
p- 179, who fays, that it feems impoffible to explain how 
the human languages fhould arife from one ftock. Upon 
the whole, we may obferve, that there evidently feems to 
have been fomething miraculous in the tranfaétion ; and if 
it be fuppofed that nothing more was meant than a confu- 
fion of defigns, counfels, and opinions; fo that they could not 
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agree together in the execution of their fcheme (which, as 
we have fhewn, is not very probable); this would be fuffi- 
cient to anfwer the purpofe of Divine Providence, which 
was to prevent the children of Noah from preferving their 
union in one body, and to fpread them over the face of the 
earth, that it might be peopled and cultivated. If the con- 
fufion of tongues was an actual change of languages, it was 
probably accomplifhed by degrees; nor docs it appear to 
be fo fundamental and radical an alteration as fome have 
imagined. In proof of this, we may allege the free in- 
tercourfe which fubfifted in early times between perfons of 
different ages and countries ; the uniformity of the Eaftern 
languages, which plainly fhews that they have one common 
radix ; and the manifeft derivation of the Greek and Latin 
from the fame fource. 

As to the number of languages thus introduced, many 
opinions have been adopted. If there were no more than 
there were nations or heads of nations, then the number 
would be feven for Japhet, four for Ham, and five for Shem; 
but if there were as many as there were families, which is 
the more probable opinion, their number cannot be certain- 
ly afligned. However, the Hebrews fancy they were feven- 
ty, becaufe the defcendants from the fons of Noah, enu- 
merated Genefis x., were juft fo many. Allowing then the 
languages of the chief families to have been fundamentally 
different from each other, the fub-languages and dialects 
within each branch would probably have had a mutual af- 
finity, greater or lefs, as they fettled nearer or farther from 
each other. But whichfoever of thefe hypothefes is adopt- 
ed, the primary objet of the confufion at Babel was the fe- 
paration and difperfion of mankind. Cleric. Com. in Gen. 
x. i. Scaliger Exerc. in Cardan. §i. Cafaubon. Diatrib. de 
Ling. Heb. Mede’s Works, vol. i. p. 276. Wotton’s 
Dife. and Brett’s Eff. on the Confufion of Languages. 
Univerf. Hilt. vol. i. part i. chap. 2. § 5. Shuckf. Conn. 
vol. i. p. 146. 

The ingenious and learned Dr. Bryant has, in the third 
volume of his ‘¢ Analyfis of Ancient Mythology,’’ ad- 
vanced a new and fingular hypothefis, both with refpe& to 
the confufion of tongues and the difperfion. He fuppofes 
that the confufion of language was local and partial, and 
limited to Babel only. By yaynq-55, Gen. xi. 1 and 8, 
which our tranflators render the whole earth, he underftands 
every region: and by the fame words in ver. g, the whole 
region, or province. This confulion was occafioned, as he 
fuppofes, by a labial failure ; fo that the people could not 
articulate. Thus their fpeech was confounded, but not 
altered ; for as foon as they feparated, they recovered their 
true tenor of pronunciation, and the language of the 
earth continued for fome ages nearly the fame. he in- 
terviews between the Hebrews and other nations, record- 
ed in Scripture, were conduéted without an interpreter ; 
and he farther obferves, that the various languages which 
fubfift at this day retain fufficient relation to fhew, that 
they were once dialects from the fame matrix, and that 
their variety was the effect of time. Sce Disprr- 
SION. 

CONFUTATION, in Rhetoric, &c. a part of an ora- 
tion; wherein the orator feconds his own arguments, and 
ftrengthens his caufe, by refelling and deftroying the oppo- 
fite arguments of the antagonift. This is done by denying 
what 1s apparently falfe, by detecting fome flaw in the 
reafoning of the adverfe party, by granting their argument, 
and fhewing its invalidity, or retorting it upon the ad- 
verfary. 

Confutation makes a branch of what we call confirmation. 
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The confirmation and confutation are fometimies called con. 
tention. 

Rhetoricians generally place confutation after confirma- 
tion, which feems agreeable to the natural method of think- 
ing on any fubje&t. For perfons firft endeavour to find out 
fuch arguments as are proper to maintain that fide of a 
queltion which they efpoufe, before they confider what ob- 
jc€tions may be offered againft it: although in {peaking it 
may be neceffary to vary the order, according to the nature 
of the difcourfe. The method prefcribed by Quintilian 
(Inft. Orat. 1. v. c. 13.) is this, that, “if we bring a charge, 
we fhould firft prove it, and then anfwer objections ; but 
if we ftand upon the defence, we ought to begin with con- 
futation.”? The forms of reafoning are the fame here as thofe 
that occur under confirmation. But it is of importance to 
know the different modes of confutation praétifed by ora- 
tors, which is often the more difficult tafk ; becaufe he, 
who is to prove a thing, comes ufually prepared; but he, 
who is to confute it, is frequently left to a fudden anfwer. 
Hence Quintilian fays,*that, in judicial cafes, ‘it is as 
much eafier to accufe than to defend; as it is to make a 
wound than to heal it.”” In all difputes it is of the greateft 
confequence to obferve, where the ftrefs of the controverfy 
lies ; and in confutation, what the adverfary has advanced 
ought carefully to be confidered, and in what manner he 
has exprefled himfelf. Thofe things, which relate to the 
merits of the caufe, may be confuted either by contradidt- 
ing them, or by fhewing fome miftake in the reafoning, or 
their invalidity when granted. There are various ways in 
which things may be contradi€ted; what is apparently 
falfe may be exprefsly denied ; and things which the adver- 
fary cannot prove may be likewife denied. A thing may be 
alfo contradifted by fhewing that the adverfary himfelf 
maintained the contrary. When you can fix contradictions 
on an adverfary, you effectually filence him; for this is ftab- 
bing him with his own weapon. Sometimes a thing is not in 
exprefs terms denied, but reprefented to be utterly incredi- 
ble ; and this method expofes the adverfary more than a 
bare denial. There is, likewife, an ironical way of contra- 
digting a thing, by retorting that and other things of the 
like nature upon the adverfe party. A fecond mode of con- 
futation is by obferving fome flaw in the reafoning of the 
adverfe party. The la{t method of confutation is, when the 
orator does in fome fenfe grant the adverfary his argument, 
and at the fame time fhews its invalidity. This may be done 
ina variety of ways, according to the different nature of the 
fubje&t. Sometimes he allows that what was faid may be 
true, but pleads, that what he contends for is neceflary. 
At other times the orator pleads, that although the contrary 
opinion may feem to be attended with advantage, yet that 
his own is more juft and honourable. Another way of con- 
futation is by retorting upon the adverfary his own argument. 
The orator takes this advantage, when an argument proves 
too much, that is, more than the perfon defigned it for, 
who made ufe of it. See Inverston. Sometimes orators 
in confutation raife fuch objections themfelves to what they 
have faid, as they imagine may be made by others; which 
they afterwards anfwer the better to induce their hearers to 
think, that nothing confiderable can be offered again{t what 
they have advanced, but what will admit of an eafy reply, 
See Prorrrsis. See the feveral modes of confutation 
above recited illuftrated by appofite citations from Cicero’s 
Orations in Ward’s Oratory, vol. i. le&t. 17. ; 

As to the order and difpofition of the arguments, proper 
to be ufed in confutation ; whether to follow the adverfe 


party, or alter his method, and range them ip a different 
$ manner 
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manner, as likewife whether to attack the weakeft or ftrong- 
eft arguments firft; thefe things muft be left to the diferé- 
tion of the {peakers. 

CONG, in Geography, a village of the county of Mayo, 
Treland, fituated im the neck of land between the Loughs, 
‘Mafk, and Corrib. Large caverns and fubterraneous wa- 
ters are frequent in the neighbourhood ; efpecially at the 
back of the village, a very broad river rufhes at once from 
beneath a gently floping bank, and after a rapid courfe of 
about a mile lofes itfelf in Lough Corrib. It is fuppofed 
to be the outlet of a fubterraneous channel, through which 
the fuperfluous waters of Loughs Mafk and Carrah are dif- 
charged into Corrib. Cong is about 108 miles welt from 
Dublin, and 20 fouth from Caftlebar. 

Conc, a town of China of the third rank, in the pro- 
wince of Honan; 15 miles fouth of Hoai-king.—Alfo, a 
town of Chinaof the third rank, in the province of Se- 
tchuen; 25 miles fouth of Soui-tcheou. 

CONGA, atown of Perfia, in the provinee of Irak- 
Agemi; 100 miles N. W. of [fpahan. 

CONGAREE, a confiderable river of America, in the 
Rate of S. Carolina, formed by the confluence of Saluda 
and Broad rivers. The union of the waters of Congaree and 
Wateree forms the Santee. 

CONGAUTATA, in Ancient Geography, a ftation on the 
ine of Severus’s wall in Britain, mentioned in the Notitia 
AImperii, and fuppofed to be at Stanwix. 

CONGE, Apopuyce, Gr. Scupus, Lat. in Architec- 
gure. The extremities of the fhart of a column when they 
are worked circularly to unite gradually with the filets of 
the bafe and capital are thus named. 

Conce, in the French Law, a licence, or permiffion, 
granted by a fuperior to an inferior, which gives him a dif- 
“penfation from fome duty to which he was before obliged. 
The word is French: Menage derives it from the Latin 
commiatus, ufed for commeatus, and commeare, often feen 
among ancient writers: the Italians fay, congedo. 

AV monk cannot go out of his convent, without the conge 
of his fupertors. 

Conce d’accorder, i.e. leave to accord, or agree, is uled in 
‘the {tatute of fines, anno 18 Edw. I. to the following pur- 
pofe. ‘* When the orginal ts delivered, in prefence of the 
parties before juftices, a pleader fhall fay this: fir, juftice, 
<onge d’accorder } and the juftice fhall fay to him, What faith 
fir R. and fhall name one of the parties, &c.’’ 

Conce d’elire, is the king’s permiflion royal to a dean 
and chapter, in time of a vacancy, to choofe a bithop, Sve 
Bisuor, Canon, and Corrarion. 

Gwyn obferves, that the king of England, as fovereign 
patron of all bifhoprics and other benefices, had anciently 
the free appointment of all ecclefiaftical dignitics ; inveiting, 
firtt, per baculum & annulum; aud afterwards by letters pa- 
tent: but that, in procefs of time, -he made the eleCtion 
over to cthers, under certain forms and conditions; as, that 
they fhould at every vacancy, before they chofe, demand of 
the king congé d’elire, i.e. leave to proceed to eleGion ; and 
after election to crave his royal affent, &c. He adds, that 
king John was the firft who granted this ; which was after- 
wards confirmed by flat. Weftm. 3 Edw. I. cap. 1. and 
again in the Articuli Cleri, 25 Edw. IL. cap. 1. 

Conce, in Military Language, leave of abfence granted 
to an officer or foldier from his corps, from the army or alto- 
gether from the fervice. The old fervice of France admit- 
ted of two kinds; namely, the congé limité, a {pecific or li- 
mited leave, and the congé ab/olu, or an abfolute difcharge. 
do the latter cafe there was delivered to the foldier a car- 
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touche, with all the fignatures on it neceffary for the good 
oyder and regularity of the fervice, and for the tranquility 
of the perfon, who obtained it. The congé abfolu was al- 
ways fufpended in time of war. 

CONGEABLE, from the French congé (i. e. have, hie 
cence, or permiffion), fignifies as much as lawful, or lawfully 
dene, or done with leave or permiflion; as, then entry of the 
diffeifee is congeable. 

CONGELATION (from the Latin congely), means the ~ 
tranfition of a liquid into a folid ftate, in coniequence of the 
abftraQtion of heat; thus metals, butter, oils, water, &c. are 
faid to congeal, when, from a fluid ftate, they pafs into that of 
a folid. 

Congelation and freezing mean, in faét, the fame effet ; 
yet the term congelation is indifcriminately applied to all the 
above-mentioned traniitions; whereas the word freezing is 
more commonly ufed for denoting the congelation of water, 
of vinegar, of brandy, of mercury, and in fhort of all thofe 
fubftances which, in order to become folid, muft be cooled be- 
low 32° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. We fhall, however, 
in this work, divide the fubje& of congelation under the 
two above-mentioned denominations; ftating, under the pre- 
fent article, whatever relates to natural congelation, and un- 
der the article Faeezinc, whatever relates to the artificial 
methods of freezing. 

Another important procefs, much conne&ted with con- 
gelation, has been improperly feparated from it. And this 
1s eryfallization, or the arrangement of certain fubftances 
into regular figures, in their tranfitions from the fluid into 
the folid ftate; but water and feveral other bodies likewife 
cryftaliize in congealing, which fhews that the two proceffes 
can hardly be feparated; and this ts rendered ftill more evi- 
dent by a due confideration of other phenomena that accom- 
pany both proceffes. Allowing therefore that cryftalliza- 
tion and congelation are effentially of the fame clafs, a flight 
difcrimination may be formed by applying the term cryttaf- 
lization to the formation of thofe regular forms or cryftals, 
which are of a compound nature, and which, when once 
formed, generally require a much greater degree of heat for 
their liquefaction, than that in which they were formed. 

By tarthe greater number ef liquids we are acquainted 
with, have been found capable of congelation in a proper 
temperature; and on the other hand molt of thofe folids 
which are fuch in the ufual temperature of the atmofphere 
may be rendered fluid by the application of certain appro- 
priate degrees of heat; hence we are led by analogy to fup- 
pofe, that every fluid might be congealed, if it were poflible 
to cool it fufficiently; or that fluidity is the effeé or con- 
fequence of heat. Every particular kind of fubltance re- 
quires a different degree of temperature for its congelation ; 
hence it appears why certain fubftances remain always fluid, 
whilft others remain always folid, in the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the atmofphere, and why certain other fubftances 
are fometimes fluid, and at other times folid, according to 
the viciffitudes of the weather, the difference of feafons, and 
the varicty of climates. 

Heat, or fenfible caloric, continually tends to pafs from 
thofe bodies which have more of it than their proper fhare, 
to thofe contiguous bodies which have Jefs of it than their 
proper fhare; hence, when a body is placed amongft other 
bodies of a lower temperature, its heat gradually pafles to 
thofe other bodies, until the whole acquires the fame tempe- 
rature; and this tranfition proceeds regularly, excepting, 
however, when the body is in the act of affluming the folid 
ftate; for at that moment a fudden extrication of heat is 
obfervable. Place a thermometer in a glafs full of a 
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and place the glafs in a freezing mixture of broken ice, and 
common falt, the thermometer will be found to defcend gra- 
duaily as low as 30, or 28 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, and fometimes even much lower, whilft the water re- 
mains fluid; but, at laft, the water begins to freeze, and at 
that very moment the thermometer rifes fuddenly to 32°, 
and it remains at that point until the whole of the water is 
congealed. If then the application of the freezing mixture 
be continued, the thermometer will fink gradually feveral 
degrees below 32°, according to the aétivity of the freezing 
mixture. Wemay, Dr. Black obferves, eafily fatisfy our- 

felves, that the water, while congealing, is continually im- 

parting heat to the furrounding air; for, if we {ufpend a de- 

licate thermometer immediately above the water, we fhall 
find the inftrument affe¢ted by an afcending ftream of air, 
lefs cold than the air around. 

Not only pure water, but all aqueous fluids, may be cooled 
down 7, or 8, or ro degrees without freezing; but if in that 
ftate they be affected with a tremulous-motion, or if they be 
touched with a flender piece of ice, they will inftantly fhoot 
into beautiful fpiculz, the thermometer in it rifing at the 
fame time. This ftriking phenomenon of the fudden rifing 
of the thermometer at the moment of congelation, which 
has alfo been remarked in wax, fpermaceti, and other fub- 
ftarces, has not yet been fully or fatisfactorily explained, 
It is true that ice has not fo great a capacity for containing 
heat as water has; (fee thecapacities of bodies under the article 
Caroric and Hear) ; but why fhould water fo reluétantly 
part with that fuperfluous quantity of heat as to foffer itfelf 
fometimes to be cooled feveral degrees below 32, before it 
will affume the folid form? 

Since water, when it has once begun to congeal, remains 
at the apparent temperature of 32° until the whole of it 
is congealed ; and fince water cannot remain congealed in a 
temperature higher than 32° ; therefore the congealed point 
of water has been fixed at 32°. of Fah. 

The congealing points of feveral other fubftances have alfo 
been afcertained with confiderable accuracy. In fome, 
however, it is not the congealing, but the melting, point 
that has been afcertained. Thefe two points, if they be not 
quite the fame, may naturally be fuppofed not to differ 
more than about a degree or two ; hence from the latter the 
former may be eafily deduced. Inthe following table, how- 
ever, we fhall fet down the one or the other of thofe points, 
according as either of them has been more accurately deter- 
mined. 

Lable of the congealing, or melting points of different fubftances, 
expreffed in degrees of Fahrenheit’s Jcale ; the high degrees of 
which have been eftimated by the equivalent degrees of Wedg- 
wood’s thermometer , 


Platina melts . ° - > 23177°. F. 
Manganefe melts - - - 28877. 
Tron melts =n Rc Oh CS - - 21637.- 
Nickel melts - - - - 20577 
Pig iron begins to melt ays 
Cobalt melts - } 5 ¥ ecg 
Fine gold melts - - - - G2 
Settling heat of flint glafs - - - 4347. 
FiseuGivewmelts 1 aes to Mr. Wedgwood 4717. 
according to Sir James Hall 3937. 
Swedifh copper melts - - - - 4587. 
PBrafs melts . S ~ = ~ = 3807. 
Ziuc melts - - - - - - 700. 
according to Newton - - 5406 
Bewinclie (izes to Seconat - - 535. 
according to Irvin - - 504. 
biccaraiae to Parker * » 612. 


Lead fixes, according to Crichton of Glafgow asi F. 
é . a 2 = = - 460. 
Bifanieh meles scoring to Irvin = - 70- 


A mixture of one part of tin and four of lead, melts 476. 
= = 400. 

according to Irvin - - 413. 
according to Crichton of Glafzow, it 

congeals at - - 442. 

The la& mentioned gentleman fays, ‘in melted tin the 
thermometer funk graduaily tillit arrived at 442°; then it 
inftantly funk to 439°; and: as inftantly rofe to 442°. At 
this temperature the mercury remained perfeétly ftationary 
for five minutes, at which time the metal became folid to the 
centre of the crucible.’” 
A mixture of three parts of tin and two of lead 


Tin melts 


melts - - - . E 
A mixture of two parts of tin, and one of bif- 334 

muth melts - - - - 
A mixture of tin and bifmuth, in equal parts, 

melts - - - - 283. 
Sulphur melts > - - . 234. 
A mixture of five parts of bifmuth, three of tin, 

and two of lead, melts - - « 212. 
A mixture of three parts of tin, five-of lead, and 

eight of bifmuth, melts - - - 219. 
Serum of blood begins to coagulate at - 150. 
Albumen, or the white of an egg, coagulatesat = 156. 
Bees wax melts - : - . - 142. 
Tallow melts - ° - . 127. 
Spermaceti melts . - - I12. 
Ice, or congealed water, begins to melt > 32. 


The increafe of the bulk of water previous to, as alfo fol- 
lowing, its point of cangelation is a remarkable property, 
which has been more or lefs ob{erved with all aqueous fluids, 
viz. they are contracted by cold, until a certain limit, which 
generally is about 7 or 8 degrees higher than their con- 
gealing point ; they then expand again as they are cooled far- 
ther, and if they are not agitated, they will remain liquid at 
a temperature lower than their congealing point. The 
greateft denfity of water, Count Rumford fays, is fome~ 
what lower than 40°. Profeflor Hope of Edinburgh places 
it between 39°.5 and 4o®. Mr. Dalton fays, that the 
greateft denfity of water is at the temperature of 42° 5. 
And that the expanfion of water is the fame at the diltance 
of the fame number of degrees above and below 42°.5. 
Thus the expaniion is the fame at 32° and 53°; the fame 
at 10° and 75°, &c. he increafe of bulk in freezing wa- 
ter is not owing to the formation of air bubbles, for water, 
which has been deprived of air, will alfo expand in freezing. 
The bulk of ice, at a mean, is to that of the water which 
it produces, asg to 8. This enlargement of bulk is attri- 
buted to acryftallization ; the particles of water in“freezing 
tend to arrange themfelves fo as to torm angles of about 60 
and 120 degrees ; and this tendency is exerted with a prodi- 
gious force. Mr. Leflie fays, ‘* water neceflarily difcharges 
Its air previous to the aét of congelation; a circumitance 
which fometimes retards that fpecies of cryltallization. 
Hence it is, that water freezes fooner which has been boiled. 
When expofed to cold, crude water will prefent a cake of 
ice crowded with large bubbies entangled in the mafs; but 
boiled water will contain a folid lump, almolt pellucid, with 
only fome minute fpecks or ftrie fhooting from the centre.’? 
Dr. Black fays, that boiled water begins to freeze as: toon 
as the air has cooled it to 32°. Iron likewife occupies lefs 
room when fluid than when folid. And the fame thing 
has been afferted of two or three other. metallic fub- 
itaficess. 

Vinegar 
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Vinegar congeals atabout - = = 25°. F 

Human blood congealsat + : - - 25+ 

Strong wines congeal at about - - - 20. 

A mixture of one part of alcohol and three of water con- 
geals at - . - - = 7, 

A mixture of alcohol and water, in equal parts, congeals 
at s = : - - : minus Je 

A mixture of two parts of alcohol and one of water, con- 
geals at = - - - minus IT. 


Mercury congeals at - - . minus 39+ 
Mercury expofed to cold, and at about the point of conge- 
lation, contraéts its bulk irregularly. This fubftance may 
be cooled fome degrees below its freezing point, before 
it aflumes the folid form; but as foon as it begins to 
harden, the thermometer rifes to its freezing point, 
which, from a variety of experiments made by Mr. Hut- 
chins at Hudfon’s Bay, appeared upon his thermometer 
to be—go0°. But (Mr. Cavendifh obferves in the 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxiii. p. 321.) as it appeared from the 
examination of his thermometer, after it came home, that 
—4o° thereon anfwers to —382 on a thermometer ad- 
jufted in the manner recommended by the committee of 
the Royal Society ; it follows, that all the experiments 
agree in fhewing that the true point at which quickfilver 
freezes, is—382, or in whole numbers 39° below nothing.”? 
In becoming folid, mercury fometimes fhoots into cryttals 
or longitudinal filaments like pins. ‘The firlt obfervations 
concerning the natural congelation of mercury were made 
by Mr. Gmelin about the year 1735, at Yenefeick in lat. 
554° north, at Yakutfk in lat. 62° north, at Rivengo, lat. 
574° north, and elfewhere. (See the Peteriburg Com- 
mentaries for the years 1750 and 1765). Profeflor J. 
A. Braua, of Peterfburg, in the year 1759, firlt accom- 
plithed the congelation of mercury by art, viz. by means 
of fnow and aqua fortis. But with refpe& to the artifi- 
cial methods of congealing mercury, and their hiftory, fee 
the article FREEZING. 
Noyric acid is faid to congeal at == - minus €6. 
With refpe& to the congelation of the fulphuric, or vi- 
triolic acid, the greateit number of experiments feems to 
have been made by Mr. Keir, and from thofe experiments 
he infers: “ 1, That the vitriclic acid has a point of eafieft 
freezing, and that this is when its fpecific gravity is to that 
of water as 1780 to 1000. 2. That the greater or lefs dif- 
pofition to congelation does not depend on any other cir- 
cumitance than the ftrength of the acid. 3. That the 
fyeezing and thawing degree of the molt congealable acid is 
about 45° of Fahrenheit’s feale. It 1s, however, to be ob- 
ferved, that this degree is inferred from the temperature in- 
dicated by the thermometers immerfed in the freezing 
aod thawing acids; but the congelation of the fluid 
acid could never be accomplifhed without expofing it to a 
greater degree of cold, either by expofing it to the air in 
frofty weather, or to the cold of melting fnow. 4. Like 
water, this acid poflcfles the property of retaining its fluid- 
ity when cooled feveral degrees below the freezing point ; 
and of rifing fuddenly to it when its congelation is pro- 
moted by agitation, or by conta¢t even with a warmer ther- 
mometer. 5- That, like water and other congealable fluids, 
the vitriolic acid generates cold by its liquefaction, and heat 
during its congelation, though the quantity of this heat and 
coid remains to be determined by future experiments. 6, 
That the acid, by congelation, when the circumitances for 
diftin cryftallization are favourable, aflumes a regular cry- 
ftalline form, a confiderable folidity and hardnefs, and a 
denfity much greater than it poffeffed in its fluid ftate.”? 
The heat of the earth, at leaft on the furface of it, is de- 


rived entirely from the fun; for the heat arifing from eom- 
bultion, as about volcanos, or from decompofition of bedies, 
is trifling and partial. The dire&t rays of the fun onthe 
fame {pot of the furface of the earth heat it more or lefs, 
according to the time of the year, clearnefs of the atmo- 
{phere, ftate of the winds, colour and quality of the fpot. 
In Great Britain, during the botteft time of the fummer 
{eafon, the direct rays of the fun feldom raife the mercury 
in the thermometer fo high as 110°. But in other climates, 
efpecially within the tropics, the mercury is raifed confider- 
ably higher by the like expofure. Yet we muit not believe 
the idle {tories of the fun’s heat melting lead, or fetting fire 
to gun-powder, without the afliftance of lenfes, {peculums, 
or other artifice. 
lt is not on account of the fun’s being nearer or farther 
from the earth, that we receive much more heat in the 
fummer than in the winter time; fince the difference of 
thofe diltances is too {mall to be fenfibly felt ; but we receive 
more heat in the {ummer than in the winter feafon. 1. Be- 
caufe the fun comes nearer to our zenith in the fummer than 
in the winter time, in which fituation its rays pafs through a 
fhorter portion of the atmofphere, and of courfe are lefs in- 
tercepted by it. 2. Becaufe, when the fun is nearer to the 
zenith, a greater quantity of its rays falls upon a given hort. 
zontal part of the furfacc of the earth, than when that lu- 
minary ftands lower, and its rays fall more obliquely upon 
the fame {pot. 3. Laftly, becaufe the fun remains longer 
above the horizon during a fummer day than a winter one. 
The hotteft part of the day is not at noon, nor that 
of the year when the fun pafles neareft the zenith of a given 
country; but the hottelt part of the day, when no acci- 
dental circumitance intervenes, is fome time in the afternoon, 
and nearer to noon in the winter than in fummer. In this 
country and in fummer, the hotteft part of the day gene- 
rally is either precifely at, or a little before, two o’clock, 
The hotteit time of the year in this country generally takes 
place in July, vix. after the folftice. The reafon of thisis, 
that though the rays of the fun give more heat when the fun 
{tands higher, and of courfe at two o’clock they mutt give 
lefs than at noon; yet the earth, and the air contiguous to 
it, are hotter at two o’clock, becaufe, befides the heat which 
they are actually receiving from the fun, they retain a conii- 
derable portion of the heat acquired before that time; fo 
that as long as they acquire at any particular time, a greater 
quantity of heat than they lofe of that which they had pre- 
vioufly acquired, their temperature muft continue to ine 
creafe. The fame thing muft be underftood with refpe& to 
the communication of cold, which, for fimilar reafons, is 
greateft fome time after midnight, and fome time after the 
fhorteft days of the year. The earth acquires heat in the 
day time, and lofes it during the night. Inthe fummer feafon 
the lofs of heat during the night is lefs than the acquifition 
of it during the day ; therefore that excefs of heat is gra- 
dually communicated from the furface to the more internal 
parts of the earth. But when the above-mentioned fum- 
mer heat has penetrated a certain way, the winter cold be- 
gins to counteraét it; and when that cold has penetrated a 
certain way, the next fummer heat begins again to counter 
adit, and fo on; hence, below a certain depth there is no 
alteration of temperature at any time of the year; unlefs 
fome local combuftion or other fource of heat fhould inter- 
fere, which, however, feldom occurs. This fixed degree 
of temperature at a certain depth below the furface of the 
earth, varies in different countries, and nearly coincides with 
the mean temperature of the particular country. Thus in 
London the mean temperature is 5c°; and if a bucket of 
water be drawa from a pretty deep well, and a thermometer 
_ be 
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be inftantly placed in it, the temperature of that water, 
(which is the fame as that of the ground furrounding the 
bottom of the well) will alfo be found to be 50°. In pro- 
cefs of time tte mean temperature of a country is liable to 
fome alteration arifing from cultivation, clearing cf grounds, 
draining of marfhy grounds, &c. See Cuimare. 

With refpe& tothe temperature at different altitudes, it 
has been found that a thermometer placed clofe to the 
ground is fometimes affected by heat or cold, fooner, or ina 
greater degree, than a thermometer placed 20, or 30, or 
65 feet, higher up; and that at other times the latter is 
affected fooner, or in a greater degree, than the former. In 
the night time, efpecially when the air is ftill, and the fky 
quite free from clouds, a thermometer clofe to the ground 
generally indicates a greater degree of cold than in a higher 
fituation. The true caufe of this phenomenon is not fully 
underftood; though it is attributed to evaporation, or ac- 
cording to Mr. Six, to the coolnefs waich the dews or 
vapours may acquire in their defcent. 

At great leiphts above the furface of the earth, eithen 
in the free air, or on the fummit of high mountains, the 
cold is much greater, and it increafes more {uddenly; rit, 
becaufe they are much more expofed, and 2diy, becaufe 
they are more remote from the body of the earth, 
which, as has been obferved above, tends to equalize the 
temperature, by retaining in the winter time a confiderable 
degree of the heat acquired in the courfe of the fummer. The 
winds to which mountains are expofed, efpecially thofe 
which, after having blown over the plains below, rife along 
their fides, have a peculiar refrigerating power, ariling 
from the expanfion of the afcending air, which becomes 
capable of abforbing more heat in proportion asit is more 
rarefied. See Dr. Darwin’s Paper, Phil. Tranf. for 1788. 

Thus we have briefly ftated the natural fources, and the 
principal caufes which check or premotethe heat and thecold, 
that are ufually experienced im the world, at different times 
of the day, of the year, and in different countries; whence 
alone one may pretty well conceive where and when natural 
congelation may be expected to take place. Yet it is neceflary 

“to fubjoin fome farther obfervations, that have been made 
with refpeé& to natural congelation at different times and 
different places. 

The greater obliquity with which the fun’s rays fall 
upon the northern and fouthern parts of the earth, than 
they do upon fuch parts as are near the equator, undoubt- 
edly produces the variety of the mean temperatures that are 
obferved in different latitudes; the higher latitudes being 
generally colder than the lower, and vice ver/@. But this 
gradation is partly counteraéted by a variety of local cir~ 
cumftances; and {uch are the vicinity of large traéts of 
land or great extent of fea, the face of the country being 
flat or hiily, the difpofition of the hills and mountains, the 
prevalence of rain and of certain winds, the ftate of culti- 
vation, &c. The influence of winds in certain latitudes is 
fo very great that a froft or thaw is brought on within a re- 
markably fhort time by a change of the wind. The action 
of winds on the temperature of a country principally de- 
pends upon three circumitances, viz. on their bringing a 
quick fucceffion of new air in contact with the bodies that 
are expofed to it, on their having pafled over the furface of 
hotter or colder traéts of water or land, and upon their in- 
creafing the evaporation. Sauflure found that when the wind 

~ moves at the rate of forty feet per fecond, it triples that 
quantity of evaporation that would take place in calm air ; 
hence it follows that frequently unufual heats or colds come 
on at unexpected times, and that the higher trata of the 
atmofphere are often warmer than the lower; for the heat 
Vou, 1X, 


of the atmofphere is derived not from the immediate ation 
of the fun’s rays which pafs through it, but from the 
warmer and more folid bodies with which it has been, or 
is, in aétual contact. In confequence of thefe varicus 
circumfances, it has been obferved that the north Pacific 


- Ocean, above latitude 40°, is much colder than the north 


Atlantic, between the fame parallels of latitude. ‘The in- 
terior parts of Siberia, eaft of longitude 100°, are much 
colder than the parts equally diftant from the meridian on 
the weftern fide. ‘The coaft and interior parts of the welt- 
ern regions of America are much colder above the latitude 
of 40°, than the correfponding tras of the continent of 
Europe. Large feas, which are agitated by winds and 
currents, are thereby fo little affeted by cold winters or 
hot fummers, as_to preferve a temperature nearly uniform 
in every feafon, like the internal parts of the earth. 

With refpe& to the mean temperature of places at dif- 
ferent altitudes above the level of the fea, but in the fame 
country, or nearly about the fame {pot with ref{pe& to lati- 
tude, the heat diminifhes nearly one degree of Fahren. for 
every 200 feet of elevation, according to Dr. Black. 
Other writers find reafons to affert, that the diminution of 
one degree takes place at every 299 feet of elevation. 

From the ftatement of all the above, particulars the 
reader may form fome idea of the time and place when na- 
tural congelation may be expeéted, and he will at the fame 
time be able to perceive that clofe to the furface of the 
earth, no great regularity can be expected. On the conti- 
nent of Europe congelation formerly took place at a lower 
latitude than it does at prefent, when natural congelation 
is feldom obferved lower than the latitude of 40°. In 
America congelation has been obferved at a much lower 
degree ; and it is remarkable that great degrees of heat, as 
well as great degrees of cold, are alternately experienced 
on the fame fpots of that continent. In the more northern 
parts of the world the degrees of cold are very extracrdi- 
nary. At Torneao, Reaumur’s {pirit thermometer fell to 
minus 34°. In Siberia the f{pirit thermometer has been 
known to defcend as low as minus 121°. Even at the 
Glafgow obfervatory in the year 1780, the mercury of 
the thermometer expofed to the ambieat air was found to 
itand at minus 14°. 

The altitude on the fides of mountains, at which conftant 
cengelation takes place, fecms to be lefs fluctuating, though 
not accurately afcertained. ‘This altitude varics with the 
latitude ; but even in the torrid zone perpetual cozgelation 
has been obferved (according to Bouguer and others) at the 
altitude of about 15600 fect. This altitude, at which the 
congelation is conftant, or where water ccafes to be a flui’, 
and beyond which vifible vapour does not feem to afcend, is 
called the upper line of congelation. The lower line of congela- 
tion is where it freezes at night only. ‘Che upper line of 
congelation, within the tropics, has been obferved at the al- 
titude of 15600. Near the tropics, on the fides of the tem- 
perate zones, it lies at the height of about 13428 feet. On 
the ifland of Teneriffe, in lat. 28° N., it lies at thealtitude of 
about 10000 feet. In Auvergne, lat.45° N., the line of con~ 
gelation is at the altitude of 6740 feet. Jn latitude between 
51° and 54° N. it feems to be at the altitude of about 5800. 
In latitude 80° north, lord Mulgrave found the line of 
congelation at the altitude of about 1200 feet above the level 
of the fea; whence, if the progreflion continues uniformly, 
as general Roy obferves, we may conclude that the furface 
of the earth, at the pole itfelf, is for ever covered with conge- 
Jation. Mr. Kirwan, however, places the upper line of con~ 
gelation confiderably higher. See his paper on the varia- 
tions of the atmofphere, in the Sth vol, of the Tranf, of the 
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Royal Trith Academy. He reckons the altitude of the line 
of congelation from 0° to 1o® of north latitude, at about 
27700 fet; from 10° to 15° at about 26j00 feet ; from 15° 
to 20°, at about 25200 feet; from 20° to 25°, at about 
24009 feet ; fro:: 25° to 39°, at about 22000 feet; from 
30° to 35°, at about 20000 fect ; from 35° to 4o°, at about 
170c0 feet-; from 40° to 45°, at about 15000 fret; from 
45° f0 50, at about 12500 feet; and for every one of the 
other degrees of latitude, at the altitudes which are annexed 
o them in the following table. Thefe refults, however, he 
deduced by computation from a few afcertained particulars. 
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CONGENERES mujftuli, in Anatomy, are {uch mufcles 
in an animal body, as ferve together to produce the fame 
motion; and they are fo called becaufe they aflift one an- 
other in their action. 

CONGER, or Concer-EEL, in Ichthyology, the largeft 
of the Murena tribe. This voracious fith grows to the 
length of five or fix feet, and the thicknefs of a man’s thigh. 
The colour of the upper part is dark grey, fometimes in- 
clining to olive, and the belly pure white; but it is prin- 
cipally diftinguifhed from the other {pecies of the murena 
genus by having the lower jaw rather fhorter than the up- 
per; nofe with two tentacula, and the lateral line whitifh, 
with a row of fpots. See Murzna. 

CONGERIES, a Latin word, fometimes ufed in our 
language for a collection or heap of feveral particles, or 
bodies, united into one mafs or aggregate. 

Conceries, in Rhetoric. See SYNATHROISMUS. 

CONGESTION, in Medicine, has been ufed to denote 
an enlargement of any part of the body, efpecially when 
accompanied with hardnefs, or alteration of ftructure, which, 
in the opinion of the humoral pathologifts, was produced by 
a collection of morbid humours, depofited in the part. The 
term is {till employed, chiefly to exprefs the morbid increafe 
of diftention in the blood-veffels in inflamed parts, or morbid 
effufions of blood or lymph in the vifcera. “Thus, a congef- 
tion of blood in the veffels of the brain is faid to have pro- 
duced apoplexy, when, on diflection, veflels which are 
ufaally invifible, are obferved to be filled with red blood; 
and congettion is faid to exilt in the lungs, when the circu- 
Jation of the blood through the minute ramifications of the 
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blood-veffels is impeded, or when lymph is poured out inte 
the cells of the bronchiz, as in the catarrhus fentiis, and 
pempneumonia. 

CONGHE’ Laxg, in Geography, a lake of Thibet, 
which intervenes between the Mangarvar lake, and the 
head of the river Sanpoo. 

CONGIARUIM, Conatary, among Medalijls, a gift 
or d:native, reprefented eon a medal. 

‘The word comes from the Latin comgius; becaufe the 
firll prefents made to the people of Rome conlitted in wine 
and oil, which were meafared out to them in congii. ‘Ihe 
congiary was properly a prefert made by the eimperors 
to the people of Rome. Thofe made to the foldiers: were 
not called congiaries, but donatives. : 

The legend on medals reprefenting congiaries, is congia- 
rium, oy lideralitas. 

Tiberius gave a congiary of three hundred pieces of mo 
ney to each citizen: Caligula twice gave three huadred fe- 
fterces a head. Nero, whofe congiaries are the fiuft that 
we find reprefented on medals, gave four huudred. The con= 
giarium of Nerva had on its reverfe five figures. 

CONGIO, or Cuncic, CamiLto, in Biography, was a 
defigner and engraver of confiderable talents. Je was born 
at Romeabout 1604. Little is known of his life, except 
that he followed his profeflion at the place of his nativity, 
and at Florence. About the year 1630, he engraved fe- 
veral of the plates for the Galleria Juftiniana. Molt of the 
twenty plates for Taffo’s Jerufalera, from the dcfigus of B. 
Caftelli, are by Congio, as likewife feveral of the engravings 
in the fine werk entithd Odes Barberine. Lelides the 
above, we have many prints by him executed in a bold and 
firm manner, from the defigns or piétures of Tempetta 
Larfranco, Pomerancio, and other mai{ters, and fome trom 
his own drawings. His plates are generally marked with 
two C’s, the top of one joined to the bottom of the other; 
or in this manner: C. C. F. the F. flanding for fecit. Strutt. 
Huber, Manuel des Arts. 

CONGITELLA, in Antiquity, half a congius. 

CONGIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
placed by Ptolemy in the Tarragonentis territory; the coun- 
try of the Vacczans, fuppofed to be the prefent Cabecon. 

CONGIUS, an ancient Roman meafure of capacity, or 
for things liquid, = 4 of a cubic old Roman foot, = 8 
fextaries, = 197.137 cubic Enghifh inches, = .1141 cubie 
Englifh feet. 

From the original ftandard of Vefpafian extant at Rome, 
Greaves deduced the value of the Roman pound to be 5256 
Troy grains. See Denarius. But Mr. Raper, in an ex- 
cellent paper on this fubject, has fuggelted feveral objecs 
tions againft the accuracy of this conciufion. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixi. part il. p. 496. 

The congius has alfo been ufed in England, as appears 
by a charter of king Edmund in 946. 

CONGLETON, in Geography, a {mall corporate town 
in Chefhire, England, is fituated near the upper part of the 
river Dane, on the borders of Staffordfhire, and governed 
by a mayor and fix aldermen. It poffefles two churches, 
both fubje& to the mcther church of Afibury, a village 
two miles diftant. The town was formerly celebrated for 
the manufadure of tagged leather laces, called Congleton 
points; but the chief employment of the poor is now de- 
rived from a very capital filk mill erected on the river; and 
from a ribbon manufactory. In the church-yard of Aft- 
bury are two ancient {tone monuments, ornamented with the 
infignia‘of knighthood; but the families whofe memory they 
were intended to record are now unknown. Congleton is 
163 miles N.W. from London; hasa market on ee 
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In the return under the late act the houfes were eftimated 
at 855, the inhabitants at 3861, of whom 1713 were malcs 
and 2148 females. 

CONGLOBATE glands, in Anatomy, thofe glands whofe 
fubflanceis not divided, but firm, entire, and continued; and 
their furface fmooth and uniform. 

They are thus called, in oppofition to conglomerate glands. 
Conglobate glands have each of them an artery which brings 
them blood, a vein which carries it back again, after the 
proper juice has been filtrated, and feveral excretory ducts. 

Sore of them have a cavity inthe middle, with lymphatic 
veffels, which difcharge themlelves into a common refervoir, 
or canal. 

ConGLoparte flowers. are thofe with globular heads. 

CONGLOMERATE glands, are thofe which are com- 
pofed of feveral little ones; or they are feveral glandulous 
bodies joined together under the fame common membrane. 
See Gianp. 

Such are the falival glands, lachrymal glands, the pan- 
creas, &c. which fee under their proper articles. 

The conglomerate glands, befides their arteries, veins, 
and nerves, are alfo furnifhed with an excretory veflel, ra- 
mified throughout their own fubftance; by means where- 
of they difcharge the liquors they havefiltrated inte refervoirs. 

ConGLOMERATE flowers, are thofe which are irregularly 
crowded together. ‘ 

CONGLOMERATION, in Mineralogy, is the term 
ufed to exprefs confufed mixtures or concretions of different 
mineral fubflances. Kirwan’s Geol. Effays, p. 303 and 306. 

CONGLUTINATION, the a& of gluing, or fatening 
two bodies tozether, by the intervention of fome third, 
whofe part are unGtuous and tenacious, in the nature of a 
giue, gluten; from whence the word is formed. 

In the animal ceconomy, the parts of the body are faid 
to be conglutinated by means of their natural moillure; by 
the help of bandages, as in feveral cafes of furgery ; or by 
the fupply of vifcid particles. In which lait acceptation, 
conglutination differs little from accretion, or nutrition 

CONG-MOU-ING, in Geography, a town of China, in 
the province of Se-tchuen; 42 miles N.W. of Hoei-li. 

CONGO, or Konco, a name given to the country of 
Africa, otherwife called Lower-Guinea, which fee. It is 
commonly divided into ~Loango, Angola, Benguela, and 
Congo Proper. 

Conco, or Konco, Proper, a kingdom of Africa, 
bounded on the north by the famous river Zair or the ri- 
ver of Congo, which divides it from that of Loango, 
on that fide; on the fouth by that of Dando, which 
feparates it from the kingdom of Angola; on the eaft by 
the kingdoms of Fungono and Metamba, and the burnt 
mountains of the fun, thofe of cry{tal or falt-petre and filver, 
and by the rivers Verbela and Chilandea ,; and on the well 
by the Ethiopic fea, called the fea of Congo. Its extent 
from N. to S. and from E. to W. has not been accurately 
afcertained ; but according to the relation of John Anthony 
Cavazzi de Monte Cuculo, a Capuchin miflionary, the domi- 
nions of the kings of Congo were much extended towards the 
eaft and the fouth, before the introduction of the Cariltian 
religion ; but fince this event, many of the remote pro- 
vinces in’ thefe direétions have been difinembered, fo that 
Congo was reduced from above 600 leagues in circuit to 
lefs than one-half of that extent. Being fituated under the 
torrid zone, it is fubje& to the exceffive heats peculiar to 
that climate ; however, they are confiderably mitigated by 
winds and breezes, rains and conftant dews; as well as by 
the more equal length of days and nights. ‘Their fummer and 
winter, which compofe their year, are divided into fix fea- 
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fons, which they call maffanza, neafu, ecundi, quitombo, 
quilifo, and quimbangala. The firit commences with the 
month of O&ober; which is the beginning of their fpring, 
when the rains begin to fall; and they continue during the 
two, and fometimes the three, next months. The floods 
that are thus occafioned are commonly followed bya fa- 
mine. heir fecond feafon begins zbout the end of Ja- 
nuary, which is followed by harvelt and new fowing ; their 
Jands commonly yielding them two harvefts. The third and 
fourth feafons are frequently blended towards the begin- 
ning of March, when the more centile rains begin to fall 
and continue till the month of May; at which time the air 
is clear and dry, but occafional clouds burft forth into tre- 
mendous lightning and thunder without rain ; thefe two fea- 
fons laft till about the beginning or fometimes till the end of 
September. The two la{t feafons conftitute their winter, 
which confifts not in froft or fnow, for thefe are unknown in 
this climate, but in dry blafting winds, that frip the earth and 
trees of their verdure, till the next maffanza, or f{pring, re- 
ftores their vernal bloom. The Congoefe divide the year into 
twelve lunar months, commencing like that of the Jews, in Sep- 
tember. Their week confifts of four days; three of which are 
appointed for labour, and the fourth for reft or religious 
exercifes. The general indolence of the inhabitants prevents 
their deriving any fubftantial benefit from the fertility of 
their foil, which duly cultivated would yield a double, 
and fometimes a triple, crop yearly. But the negroes, 
averfe from labour, {pend their time in dancing, leaping, 
hunting, and fhooting, or in fmoaking and more liftlefs in- 
dolence ; whilft they commit to their flaves, or their wives, 
thé operations of digging, fowing, reaping, cutting woods, 
grinding corn, and fetching water. ‘Their ground produces 
variety of grain, but no corn or rice befides that which is 
cultivated by the Portuguefe. Of their maife, of which they 
have regularly two crops, they make their bread. They 
have three other forts of grain, which they apply to the fame 
purpofe. They alfo cultivate a variety of pulfe, as beans and 
peale of different forts, which ferves them for part of their 
food. Their fruit-trees have been chiefly trees planted there 
by the Portuguefe ; and of palm-trees, which are exotic 
and brought from America, they have no lefs than eight 
forts, which are all excellent in their kind. If we may 
credit the accounts that are given of the produétions of the 
country, which fometimes border on the fabulous, they 
have a tree called Aliconda, fo large that ten men cannot 
fathom it, yielding a fruit which refembles a gourd, and 
which ferves for veflels of various ufes; the bark of which 
furnifhes them with a coarfe thread, which they form into 
ropes and into acloth, with which the natives cover their 
middle from the girdle to the knees; and the fmall 
leaves of which fupply them with food in a time of fearcity, 
while the large ones are ufed for covering their houfes, or 
by burning for the manufacture of good foap. Of the bark 
of the infanda tree, and alfo of the mulemba, refembling 
in many refpeéts our laurel, they form a kind of ftuff or 
cloth, which is fine and ufed for cloaks and girdles by per- 
fons of the higheft rank. The oil of their palm-trecs is 
tifed inftead of butter; with the mofs that grows about the 
trank, the rich commonly ftuff their pillows ; and the Gia- 
gas apply it to their wounds with good effet: with the 
leaves the Moors cover their houfes, and they draw from 
thefe trees, by incifion, a pleafant liquor like wine, which 
however turns four in five or fix days. Trom the Congo 
palm-tree, fo called, becaufe it thrives better in that country 
than any of the other forts, they obtain a liquor, which 1s 
reckoned as valuable as the wine that is brought from Eu- 
rope, though it is rather a kind of milk, fweet and agree- 
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ably tart, which will become four in three or four days, and 
is io {trong and heady, that a pint of it will produce in- 
toxication. The fruit of this tree, not unlike a peeled 
chefnut in colour, tafte, and fubllance, is the common food 
of the poorer clafs. With the oil that is drawn from 
it the natives drefs their victuals ; but the Europeans only 
burn it in their lamps. OF their fhrubs we fhall only men- 
tion that which they call capano, or *‘ the fig of hell,” from 
the nut of which they extra an oil for the lamp, and 
which they alfo ufe in the compofcion of their ointments 
and platters. The leaves burnt to afhes, afford a good lye, 
with which the natives wath their bedies. ‘The Po-tuguele 
have takencaré to plant feveral other fruits, asoranges, lemozs, 
citrons, granates, cedars, and others, which thrive as well 
as in their native foil. Vines have alfo been brought hither 
from Candia; and they yield excellent grapgs twice a year. 
They have alfo plants of the aromatic kind, which yield 
fubfitutes for cinnamon and pepper. ‘Their manioc, of 
which they make bread, is the fame which is ufed in Afia 
and America; their potatoes and other roots of a like kind 
yield a grateful nourifhment. Wheat is the only grain 
which the ground will not produce, as it fhoots.up into 
itraw and ear, the former being high enough to hide a 
man on horfe-back and the latter being unfilled. Their 
grafs grows to a great height, and affords fheltering places 
for a variety of wild and voracious beafts, and venomous 
infecis ; fo that it is dangerous to travel through the coun- 
try on this account, Their lilies, tulips, tuberofes, hyacinths, 
&c. grow wild, and are iinguiarly beautiful. 

The principal rivers of this country are the Zair, into 
which fall the Bancaro, Vambra, Coungo, and Barbela.or 
Vervel, the Dando, which fee refpeGively. Between the 
Zair and Dando, are the Lehunda, Doce, Ambriz, Loze, 
Onzo, and Lutana, with feveral others of lefs note. 

Congo is divided into fix large provinces, under thetitles of 
duchies, counties, and marquifates, and thefe again are 
fubdivided into leffer figniories or lordfhips. The fituation 
of thefe provinces is as follows; along the fea coatt lie the 
county of Sogno, and the great duchy of Bamba;. on the 
north, the duchy of Sundi, and the marquifate of Pango; 
on the welt, the duchy of Batta; and within land, the mar- 
quifate of Pemba. See each refpedtively. The capital of 
the whole kingdom is Banza, or St. Salvadore, which fee. 
Independent of the fix diltri&s above enumerated, Congo 
has feveral other leffer provinces, moft of which are covered 
with forefts or mountains, and inhabited by a race of men 
in a barbarous and favage fate: their names, as we learn 
from Cavazzi, are Zuiona, Zujamazondo, Ndamba, N{uflo, 
Nfellajuva, Alombo, Nfolo, Nzanga, Marfinga, and Mor- 
tonda ; the three lait of which border upon the country of 
Ajacoa, a nation more barbarous than any of the reft. 

The kingdom of Congo, like mot other parts of Afri- 
ea, breeds a prodigious variety of living creatures, both 
wild and tame, and particularly thofe of the former fort ; 
fuch as elephants and lions, of a monftrous fize, leopards, 
tygers, wolves, and other voracious animals. ‘The zebra of 
this country is a beautiful animal, which the natives hunt, 
on account of its flefh, which they efteem a dainty food, 
and for its hide which they fend to Europe as a valuabie 
coismodity. In this country they have alfo a great abun- 
dance of buffaloes and wild affes. ‘The ‘* Dante”? feems pe- 
cnliar ta, this country; in fhape and colour it refembles an 
ox, but is not fo large; its horns are like thofe of a he- 
goat, but very {mooth and fhining, and of a blackifh hue, 
of which the natives make a variety of pretty baubles ; 
the {kin is commonly bought by the Portuguefe, and fent 
into Germany, to be tanned and made into targets, called 
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*‘ Dantes;’? and of the raw hide dried, the natives make’ 
their fhields, which are impenetrable to arrows and darts, 
and fo Jargeas to cover the whole body. Cameleons {warm 
in Congo; and ithas feveral forts of wild rats, as the ningt, 
nfoffi, and maimoni, whofe furs excel thofe of the finett 
tygers, in the beauty, variety, and regularity of their ftreaks 
and {pots. ‘fhe forefts alfo fwarm with wild dogs, which 
are extremely fierce and voracious. It has a!fo one fingular 
quacruped, which abides conftantly in the trees, and which is 
faid to die immediately upon fetting its feet on the ground; 
it is called ‘‘entiengta,” and is very {mall; its flkin is fo 
beautifully fpotted, that none but the kings of Congo, the 
princes of the blood, and fuch nobles as obtain the priyi- 
lege from him, have the hberty of wearing it. And even 
the kings of Lovango, Cacongo, and Gay, receive this 
extraordinary fur, a3 a valuable prefent. ~ 

‘The tame animals of Congo, fuch as oxen, fheep, hogs, 
horfes, mules, and afles, which might be rendered uleful and 
profitable, are much negleGted. ‘The Portuguefe, however, 
have direGted their attention to the cows, fheep, and goats, 
chiefly on account of their milk, though they have not 
learned to make butter or cheefe. The land and fea fowls of 
this country are very numerous; its oftriches are very large 
and beautiful; the feathers of which, mixed with thofe of 
peacocks, no lefs numerous and beautiful, are ufed, inftead 
of enfigns and ftandards, and made into umbrellas. Turkies, 
geefe, hens, and ducks, beth wild and tame, and alfo 
pheafants, pizeons, doves, woodcocks, and other {maller 
birds, abound in this country. OF parrots there is a great 
variety, diftinguifhed both by their fize and colour; the 
mott efteemed of thefe are fuch as they denominate, by way 
of excellence, the birds of mufic, which are kept by per- 
fons of rank in cages and aviaries, forthe fake of their fur- 
prifing melody. Here are other birds which the fupertti- 
tious natives regard with horror; the flight or cry of which 
throws them into a general panic, and occefions them to 
difperfe with the utmoft precipitance and confufion. The 
mott dreaded of the ominous kind are crows, ravens, bats, 
owls, and efpecially the great owl, which they call, in their 
language, ‘‘ kariam pemba,” the name they give to the de- 
vil, Birds of prey, fuch as eagles, vultures, falcons of various 
forts, fparrow-hawks, and others of a fimilar kind, are 
found in great numbers. Herons, bitterns, and fome others 
of the like voracious kind, commonly abound in their 
marfhes, lakes, and other waters. Among thefe they have 
a bird, in fhape and fize like a crane, and one in particular, 
called by the Portuguefe the pelican, ofa large fize and whit- 
if colour; and alfo another called the fifher, which darts 
from a furprizing height in the air on the fifh which he per- 
ceives in the fea or in rivers. Of fifh, the fea adjoining to 
this country, and its rivers, afford great plenty and variety. 
The inhabitants are likewife infelted with a great variety of 
ferpents, very long and thick, rattle-fnakes, vipers, and 
other venomous reptiles, fcorpions, and other venomous in- 
fets, both flying and reptile, of various kinds, are found in 
this country. his country is faid to poflefs mines of filver 
and gold, as well as of iron and copper; but the people are 
too indolent to work them, or to derive any great advantage 
from them, 

When the Portuguefe firft difcovered this country, in the 
reign of John IJ., in the year 1484, they found it for the 
moft part covered with towns and villages, {warming with 
inhabitants ; the citics being well filled with people, and 
particularly the metropolis, which contained above 50,000 
perfons. We may form fome judgment of the population 
of the country by this circumftance, viz. that the army of 
the king of Congo, in the year 1665, confilted of no lefs 
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than 900,000 fighting men; and, befides, the number of 
converts to Chriltianity, which a {mall number of Capuchin 
friars made among the more civilized fort, within the fpace 
of a few years, is affirmed to have amounted to 6c0.000, 
The furprifing fecundity of their women, the hardinefs with 
which they bring up their children, and the robutt healthy 
conftitution of their mien, if we may credit Cavazzi, and 
the miffionaries, are fuch that their villages and hamlets fo 
{warm with men, women, and children, that a father will 
exchange one or two of the latter for fome commodity he 
wants, or even fome trifling bauble which he fancies ;: info- 
much that the number of flaves they fell abroad, doth fel- 
dom, communibus annis, fall fhort of 15 or 16 thonfand. 
Notwithitanding the indolence and confequent poverty of 
the Congoefe, they entertain the moft extravagant conceit 
both of themfelves and of their country; fo that it is one of the 
articles of their belief, that the reft of the world was the 
work of angels, but that their kingdom of Congo, in its 
full and ancient extent, was the immediate produétion of the 
Supreme Architeé& himfelf, and muft of courfe enjoy fin- 
gular advantages and prerogatives above all others ; and that 
their monarchs muft be the moft opulent, wife, and power- 
ful, and their fubje&ts the nobleft, richeft, moft ingenious, 
and happieft inthe univerfe. They imagine alfo, that the 
natives who treffic with them are forced to undertake that 
fervile employment by their poverty and the fterility of their 
ref{peGlive countries, rather than induced to it by their luxury 
and avarice ; whilft they themfelves, with the utmolt eafe 
and content, can indulge their natural indolence, though 
attended with hunger and mifery, rather than difgrace the 
noblenefs of their blood by any kind of induftry ; which, 
however laudable and beneficial, is regarded by them asa 
leffer degree of flavery. However, fince the fett]ement of 
the Portuguefe, they have been roufed by their example 
from this kind of fantaftic pride and fhameful floth into oc- 
cafional and partial exertion ; in weaving nets, and other 
coarfe ftuffs, fawing of boards, feveral branches of carpent- 
ry, and other manufaétures and trades. But though they 
think it beneath their dignity to apply to any ufeful work, 
they deem it no difgrace to beg and fteal, 

The complexion of the genuine natives, that both of the 
men and women, is black, but fome of them are of a deep- 
er dye than others. Since their intermarriages with the Por- 
tuguefe, they have varied from their native hue; fome toa 
dark brown, fome to an olive, and others to a blackifh 
red. Their hair is black and curled, and in fome 
cafes of a dark fandy; their eyes are generally of a 
fine lively black, but fome are of a dark fea-colour ; 
they have neither flat nofes nor thick lips, like the Nubians 
and other negroes; their ftature is moltly of the middle 
fize; and, excepting their black complexion, they much 
refemble the Portuguefe, though fome of them are more 
fat and flefhy. In their difpofition, they are generally mil- 
truftful, jealous, envious, and treacherous, and much inclined 
to revenge. They are fo far devoid of natural affeétion, 
that a father will fell his fon or daughter, and perhaps 
both, for a piece of cloth, a collar or girdle of coral or 
beads, and often for a bottle of wine or brandy. A huf- 
band may have as many wives, or if a Chriftian, as many 
concubines, as he pleafes, and repudiate, or even {ell them, 
though with child, at his pleafure. The religion of the 
country, before the Portuguefe introduced their Chriftianity 
into it, was, and {till is, among the unconverted, a monf- 
trous compound of idolatry and fuperttition, and of the 
moft abfurd and deteltable rites and cuftoms, invented by 
their ‘ gangas,” or priefts, for the purpofe of keeping 
the people in a ftate of the moft abject fubjeGion, and 


cruel tyranny and wretchednefs. ‘T'hey do, indeed, acknow- 
ledge one fupreme being, called ‘* Nzambiamponga,” be- 
licved to be all-powerful, and to whom they alcribe the 
creation of their country ; but they fuppofe that he has 
committed the care and government of all fublunary things 
to a great varicty of fubordinate or inferio- deities, appoint- 
ed to prefide over the air, fea, and earth ; lakes ard rivers, 
winds and ftorms, rain, lightning, drought. heat and cold, 
men, beafts, fowls, and fifhes, trees, fruits, and other pro- 
duétions of nature, fertile and barren, healthy and fickly 
feaf-ne. Hence proceeds that immenfe multitude of falfe 
deities, idols and zltars, and that prodigious variety of 
gangas or priefts, and fuperttitious rites, ftill found in thofe 
parts of the kingdom, where Chriftianity has not been intro- 
duced. Thefe imaginary deities are reprefented under varie 
ous forms, at the pleafure of the worfhipper, either of liv- 
ing creatures, as ferpents, crocodiles, lions, tigers, he-goats, 
&c. or of trees and plants of different kinds, or of ftatues 
and images, flcilfully carved or painted, fome of which they 
worfh'p in their houfes, and others in temples of mean con- 
ftruétion. Their worfhip confifts in genvflexions, prottra- 
tions, fumigations, and other fuch fuperititious rites; and 
alfo, agreeably to the injuritions of the gangas, in offer- 
ings of their moft valuable effeAs, for food, apparel, &c. 
from which the principal revenue of the gangas is derived, 
who contrive to fell the favour of thefe deities at the moit 
exorbitant price. Such is the fuperftition of the people, 
and the unbounded influence of thefe gangas, that they will 
not attempt to build a houfe or hut without confulting fome 
ganga, and putting the edifice under the prote&tion of a 
deity ; nor can the owner take pofleffion of it without em- 
p'oying the ganga to make the neceffary fecrifices and fumi- 
gations, and performing other ceremonies, in order to fe- 
cure that protection. Even the giagas, who are the moft 
barbarous people of this kingdom, never venture to begin 
their harveft till they have offered various, and even human 
victims to their gods, and gorged their gangas themfelves 
with human ficfh. Excepting their new moons, they have 
no fet fettivals or feafons of werfhip, belides thofe which 
the prefident of the gangas appoints, after a victory, a good 
harvelt, &c. to whom it belongs, to appoint the attendant 
facrifices and rites, to receive the offerings of the people, 
and to prefcribe the various ceremonies which accompany 
them. The highelt power and dignity, pertaining to the 
prieftly tribe, are thofe which are vetted in the ‘* fhalome”? or 
« chalombe,” whom the people reverence as a kind of deity, 
and to whofe rank and office various privileges belong. The 
influence of the gangas is fo extenfive and fo powerful, that 
the kings of Congo, though defirous of extirpating idolatry 
from their dominions, have been unable to effeG it. With 
regard to the eltablifhment of Chriftianity in the kingdom 
of Congo, the firft preachers commiffioned by the cout of 
Portugal for this purpofe, were prietts and monks of the 
church of Rome; fo that the Romifh religion became the 
eftablithed religion of all the conquered provinces of the 
kingdom. Buc Chriltianity, even under that form of it, has 
been fo much neglected, that in the greater part of thefe 
extenfive dominions, nothing now remains but the mere 
name of Chriftian. It is faid, indeed, that the catholics 
in the duchy of Sogno, are better Chriftians than others, 
as they pay a peculiar regard to the external forms of the 
popi{h worthip. The princes of this province, as well as 
thofe of Bamba and Pemba, have always diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their zeal for the Chriftian religion, under that 
external mode of it in which they have been inftruéted ; and 
they have been careful to preferve their refpeétive govern- 


ments from being corrupted by the heathenifh gangas or 
prielts; 
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priefts; and if any fuch ar2 exer found within their domi- 
nions, they are treated with a feverity, which prevents their 
attempting to repeat their vifits. 

The government of Congo is monarchical and defpotic. 
The kings are the fole proprietors of all the lands within 
their dominions; which they parcel out to individuals on 
condition ofa certain tribute and of the performance of par- 
ticular fervices. The tribute is ordered to be brought in 
cence in three years at the farthe(t; and the rigorous de- 
raand of it is the caufe of many cruel extortions, which often 
terminat2 in a revolt, or open rebellion. The crown is 
partly hereditary, and partly eleGtive, fo that no candidate 
can be chofen, unlefs he be of the royal blood; and fince 
the introduétion of Chrifttanity, a Chriltian of the church of 
Rome. The whole procefs of his coronation and his mode 
of living after his advancement to the throne are attended 
with various circumftances of {plendour and magnificence. 
Whenever he goes abroad, which is feldom the cafe, he is 
attended by a numerous guard, conlilting of Anfiki (See 
Ansixo), and fome cthers of neighbouring nations in whom 
he repofes the greateft confidence, muficians, knights of the 
holy crofs, (an order inftituted by the firlt Chriftian king of 
Congo) anda number of officers, richly accoutred. The 
refpect that is paid him approaches to idolatry. His court 
is numerous and brilliant ; and the royal palace is {pacious, 
grand, and commodious. His feraglio, in which he keeps 
a great number of concubines, though he is allowed only 
one wife, isa kind of prifon ; as the women that enter it 
are confined during the remainder of their lives. His lawful 
wife prefides in the feraglio over all the other women; who 
indulge themfelves in the moft licentious gratifications. The 
royal revenue confilts chiefly in the tribute that is paid him 
by feveral vaflal princes; free-will offerings, in acknowledg- 
ment of the lands which are held under him; the property 
of all the zimbis, or cockle-fhells, that conftitute the cur- 
rent coin of this and other neighbouring kingdoms; mines 
of filver and gold, which, however, are much neglected ; 
and the renewal of fiefs and inveftiture, fines and confifca- 
tions. He has alfo the prerogative of levying taxes upon 
his fubje@ts whenever he pleafes. His ftanding forces are 
neither numerous, nor well-difciplined, and very bad!y arm- 
ed and clothed. Their mode of fighting is tumultuous and 
ferocious, nor do they give any quarter. Thofe that are 
taken alive are hurried to the fea-fide, or to fome inland 
market, where they are fold for flaves to the Europeans. 
"The funeral cbfequies of the monarchs of Congo before they 
were converted to Chriftianity, conlifted of varicus kinds of 
facrifices and fuperltitious ceremonies, accompanied with 
mufic, bowling, dancing, and featting, which lated a whole 
week, and were ref{umed once a year, on the anniverfary of 
the king’s demife. It was alfo the cuftom to bury alive a 
certain number, nor exceeding twelve, of his favourite con- 
cubines, or young ladies belonging to his court ; but Chrif- 
tianity has abolifhed this inhuman cuftom, though it has not 
fupprefled the drunken revels that take place on this 
occafion. 

It is confidered as a great crime and liable to purifiment 
on conviction to fhed tears even for the king. But certain 
perfons are kept in pay to go to all the public places of the 
city or town, to remind the fubjeéts of his death by the 
mournful found of their ivory cornets. The princes and 
nobles are interred in wainfcotted vaults hung with black ; 
and two of their old domeltics deftined alternately to guard 
the entrance, and to pray for the deceafed. Other prayers 
are to be offered on the anniverfary of their deczafe, and on 
Ail-fouls day, at which times their graves are opened, and 
the hangings exchanged for new ones. The giagas dance 


about the graves of the deceafed in a frantic manner, and 
bring them victuals,’ drink, and other conveniences. The 
dances that are performed at the funeral of their great men 
laft eight whole days, without intermiffion ; and upon thefe 
occafions, they never fail facrificing a number of human 
vidiims, the flefh of which they devour with peculiar relifh. 
Mourners of the common clais fhave their whole heads, and 
anoint themfelves with oil, upon which they rub fuch a 
quantity of earth and duft, and dried leaves, as to give them 
a {hocking appearance. hofe of higher ranks fhave only 
the upper part of their heads and bind it with a lift of 
cloth, linen. or leather, and confine themfeives to the houfe 
for cight whole days. The Congoefe conceive concerning 
dying perfons that they are jult pafling from a wretched life 
into a tate of tranguillity and happinefs ; and therefore they 
think they cannot a@ a kinder part than to accelerate their 
deliverance. Among the vulgar this notion leads to the 
barbarous practice of ftopping the mouth and nofe of a 
dying perfon, and thumping upon the breaft with violence, 
that he may the fooner pafs into a ftate of felicity. 

The Congoefe have no written laws; but cuftom and 
tradition ferve them initead of a code and commentaries, 
unlefs favour or bribery interpofe. Every province has a 
chicf juftice for civil and criminal affairs from whom an ap- 
peal may be made to the king ; and under him are inferior 
officers in every town and community. Three offences, 
viz. treafon, murder, and forcery, are deemed capital; 
and the two firlt are punifhed with decollation, andthe latter 
by being burned alive. The punifhments of leffer offences 
are the baftonade, hanging, fines, and imprifonment. 

The traffic of the Congoefe with the Europeans confilts 
chiefiy in flaves, and St. Salvadore is the principal mart of the 
country. The traders who refide in this place bring thi- 
ther the produéts of Brafil, fuch as grain, fruit, plants, and 
other provifions, and the manufaGtures of Europe, which 
are ufually Turkey carpets, Enghfh cloth, and other ftuffs; 
copper and brafs veffels, blue earthen ware, rings, and or- 
naments of gold, filver, and bafe metals, coral, glafs beads, 
bugles, and other trinkets; tobacco, wine, brandy, and 
other fpirituous liquors; light ftuffs made of cotton, linen, 
and woollen, for cloathing; and a great variety of tools 
and utenfils. In return they carry off a number of flaves, 
amounting annually to 15 or 16,000. Slaves indeed are 
employed at home in all thcirlaborious occupations, and are 
reckoned the moft valuable commodities, which a man pof- 
fefles or is able to bequeath to his children or relations. 
Among the Congoefe every kind of manulaGture is ina very 
imperfedt ftate. ‘he roads through different parts indicate 
the inattention and indolence both of the government and 
the people, as they are either extremely bad in themfelves 
or infefted with banditti, and a variety of pernicious 
animals. 

The honfes of the Congoefe are low, ilil-built huts, 
thatched with ftraw or fern, without windows and with 
doors fo low, that the fhorteft man is obliged to ftoop when 
he entersthem. They are fo flightly built, as to be heble 
to be blown away bya guit of wind. ‘Thofe, however, 
belonging to the Portuguefe are built of brick and mortar, 
and generally well-furnifhed and adorned. The furniture of 
the Congoefe houfes confifts chiefly of fome few ill-contrived 
inftruments for agriculture, a hatchet to fel] timber, a cut- 
lafs for travelling or for war, fome few calabafhes for con» 
taining their provifions, a pot, kettle, and ladle, a few 
earthen platters, and a hand-mill for grinding their corn. 
Their beit bedding is a large coarfe fackcloth, filed with 
ftraw or leaves, with a flight covering, and perhaps a log 
of wood initead of a pillow. But the Portugucfe have in- 
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‘troduced among the fuperior claffes, and particularly in the 
palaces of the princes and viceroys, various articles of 
luxury. 

Polygamy was mniverfally allowed in Congo before the 
introdudtion of Chriftianity; and fince that pericd, the 
miffionaries have in vain endeayoured to perfuade the inha- 
bitants to be contented, each of them, with one wife, 
Previous to marriage the perfon is allowed three years trial ; 
and when this term is expired, the pricit performs the cere- 
mony, and the ftipulated dowry is paid. ‘This ceremony is 
preceded by a fumptuous banquet, aid dancing and drink- 
ing are continued till the next morning, when the parties re- 
tire. 

The mufical inftruments, now ufed by the Congoefe, are 
fuch as the Portuguefe have introduced ; fuch as the trum- 
pet, cornet, French-horn, and fife; but the common peo- 
ple are contented with their fifes and tabors at their weddings 
and other rejoicings. They have alfo {tringed inflruments, 
which by their rude conitruction feem to be natives of the 
country ; fuch are their ‘* nfambi,”” refembling the Spanith 
guitar, and the ** marimba,” comlilling of fifteen or fixteen 
{mail calabathes, of different fizes, faltened to a flat board 
by ftrings that pafs acrofs their mouths, and which, being 
touched by {mall pieces of wood, like the flicks of our dul- 
cimers, yield an agreeable variety of founds. Their drums 
are made of along hollow trunk of a tree, with a fingle 
fin ftretched over one eed of it, the other being left open ; 
they are beat either with the filts, or by {ticks of heavy 
wood, and are uled at their feftivals es well as in the army ; 
they are called * ngambo” or ‘‘ ingombo,”’ and give but a 
dull heavy found, which is raifed either by that of the fife, 
or the “ longa,” which confilts of two or more {mall bells. 
The dancing of the Congoefe confills in a promifcuous 
round of men and women, al! {triving who fhall fhew the 
greateft agility and variety of gambols, contortions, and in- 
decent pottures. 

The hiftory of the foundation of the monarchy of Congo 
is uncertain and fabulous. It is afcribed to the fon of a 
neighbouring prince, whofe {mall territory was fituate on 
the banks of the Zair, in the province of Corimba. The 
name of the young prince was Luqueni, who fubdued the 
whole province of ** Npemlacaffi,” fince cailed Congo, and 
extended his conquefts from the mouth of the Zair to the 
city of St. Salvadore. His fucceffors, it is faid, have main- 
tained themfelves on the throne ever fince histime. This 
country was difcovered by the Portuzuefe in the reign of 
king John Ii., who employed Diego Cam, a perfon of 
enterprife and a famous navigator, in an expedition for 
making difcoveries on the coatts of Ethiopia. Cam, on his 
arrival near thefe coafts in the year 1484, fell infenfibly upon 
the rapid ftream of the river Zair, as he was endeavouring 
to double tke cape Catalina; and having caft anchor at its 
mouth, he explored the country fituated on its banks, and 
was well received by the inhabitants, who conduéted four or 
five of his officers to St. Salvadore. Before their return, he 
determined to fet fail for Portugal, and took with him four 
of the natives. King John was fo pleafed with the account 
which he received of the country, that he ordered Cam to 
return with his companions as {peedily as poflible, and fur- 
nifhed him with valuable prefents for the king and his court. 
He charged him, moreover, to exhort the monarch of 
Congo, in his name, to become a convert to the worthip of 
the only true God, and to permit the Chriftian religion to 
be propagated through his dominions. Cam, in the year 

1485, arrived at Congo, and was very favourably received. 
No time was loft in eltablifhing an alliance between the two 
crowns of Portugal and Congo, which has continued to 
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fubfift, though often fufpended by intervening wars, This 
alliance was followed by the converfion of tlie king to the 
Chriftian faith, Fora further account of the hereditary 
fovereigns of Congo, too minute in detail to be introduced 
into our work, and tao uninteretting at this remote period 
for abridgment, we refer to the ** Modern Univerfat H.i- 
tory,”? vol. xiii. 

ConGo money, or Guinea money, a name given to a pecu- 
liar {pecies of conchavenzris, er porcelain. fhe:l, which paffes 
by way of money among the natives of thofe placcs. 
It is diftingniihed from the other percelains by navinz 
a dentated mouth, and fix gibbous protuberances oa its 
furface. 

Conco Tea, in Commerce. See Tea. 

CONGORLAN, atown-of Perfia, in the province of 
Irak ; 75 miles N.N.E. of Amadan. 

CONGOU, in Geography, a town of Perfia, fituated on 
the eaftern fide of tee Perfian Gulf. N. lat. 25°. FE. 
long. 52° 

CONGRATULATION, denotes the immediate exe 
preflion of our joy, on account of any favourable event that 
has occurred in any of ovr connections, 

CONGREGATION, an affembly of feveral ecclefiaf- 
tics, united fo as to conttitute a body. 

The term is principally ufed for affemblies of cardinals, 
appointed by the pope, and diitributed into feveral chambers, 
forthedifcharge of certain furnGions and jurifdiétions, after the 
manner of our offices and courts. The decifions of thefe fc- 
cieties are generaliy fanGioned by the approbation of the 
Roman poatif, who has not a right, without alleging the 
molt weighty and evident reafons, to reverfe what they pro- 
nounce to be ju‘t and expedient. This form of ecclefialtical 
government is, without doubt, a check to the authority of 
the pope; and hence it is, that many things are tranfaGted 
at Rome in a manner that is in dire oppofition to the fen- 
timents of its fpiritual ruler. This may ferve to correét a 
miftaken notion concerning the nature and limits of the 
papal hierarchy maintained by thofe, who pretend, that all 
the iniquitous proceedings of the court of Rome, the cala- 
mities it has occafioned, the contentions, rebellions, ard 
tumults it has excited, are to be wholly laid to the charge 
of the Roman pontif. Hence alfo arifes that important di- 
ftinGtion that has been frequently employed by the Frenel 
and other nations in their debates with the Roman pontif, 


‘that is, the diltin&tion between ‘the pope of Rome,” and 


“the court of Rome.” The one is often loaded with the 
bitrereft reproaches and the heavieft accufations, while the 
other is {pared, and in fome meafure excufed. Nor is this 
diftinétion by any means groundlefs; fince the cardinals and 
congregations, whofe rights and privileges are held facred, 
undertake and execute many proj-@s without the know- 
ledge, and fometimes againit the wili and confers, of the 
Roman pontif. 

The principal congregations of cardinals are thefe: 
1. ‘* The congregation ot the Pope,” inflituted firit by 
Sixtus V., to prepare the matters that were to be brought 
before the confiltory, at which the pope is always prefent. 
Hence this is called the * confiftorial congregation,” and in 
it are treated all affairs relative to the creation of bifhops 
and cathedral churches, the reunion or fuppreffion of epif- 
copal fees, the alienation of church goods, and the taxes 
and annates that are impofed upon all benelices in the pope’s 
gift. The cardinal-dean prefides in this aflembly. 2. ‘ ‘lhe 
congregation of the Inquifition,” or, as it is otherwife called, 
“ of the holy office,” inftituted by Paul III., or, as others 
fay, by Pius [V., and reformed by Pius VI., which takes 
cognizance of herefics, apoftacy, magic, and profane writ~ 
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ings, allembling thrice in the week, and every Thurfday in 
prefence of the pope, who prefides in it, ‘This congrega- 
tion confifts of at leaft 12 cardinals, with feveral other pre- 
lates and divines of different orders, who were called con- 
fultors of the holy office. he office of grand inquifitor, 
which encroached upon the prerogatives of the pontif, has 
been long fuppreifed, or rather diltributed among the car- 
dina!s-who belong to this congregation, and whofe decifions 
come under the fupreme cognizance of his holinefs. See 
Inquisition. 3. ‘The congregation for the propagation 
of the Roman Catholic faith,’”? founded under the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XV., and compofed, (fays the tranflator of 
Mofheim’s Eccl. Hilt.), of 18 cardinals, one of the fecreta- 
ries of tate, a prothonotary, a fecretary of the inquifition, 
and other inferior members. (See Correce de propaganda 
fide). n this congregation are carried on the deliberations 
“which relate to the extirpation of herefy, the appointment 
of miffionaries, &c.; this congregation has built a molt 
beautiful and magnificent palace in one of the molt agree- 
able fituations that could be chofen at Rome, where prole- 
lytes to popery from foreign countries are lodged and main- 
tained gratis in a manner {uitable to their rank and condi- 
tion, and inftruéted in thofe branches of knowledge to which 
their genius inclines. The prelates, vicars, and curates, who 
are obliged, without any fault on their own part, to aban- 
don the places of their refidence, are entertained charitably 
mn this noble edifice, in a manner correfpondimg to their 
rank in the church. 4. “The congregation defigned to 
explain the decifions of the council of ‘Trent.’”? 5. ‘ The 
congregation of the Index,’? whofe principal buiinefs is to 


examine MSS. and books that are deligned for publication, | 


to decide whether the people may be permitted to read them, 
to corre& thofe books whofe errors are not numerous, and 
which contain ufeful and falutary truths, to condemn thofe 
whofe principles are heretical and peraicious, and to grant 
the peculiar privilege of perufing heretical books to certain 
perfons. This congregation, which is fometimes heldin the 
prefence of the pope, but generally in the palace of the car- 
dinal-prefident, has a more extenfive jurifdition than that of 
the inguifition, as it not only takes cognizance of thofe 
books that contain doftrines contrary to the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, but of thofe alfo that concern the duties of mo- 
rality, the difcipline of the church, and the interefts of fo- 
ciety. Its name is derived from the alphabetical fables, or 
indexes, of heretical books and authors, which have been 
eompofed by its appointment. 6. ‘* The congregation for 
maintaining the rights and immunities of the clergy, and of 
the knights of Malta.”?. This congregation was formed by 
Urban VIII., to decide the difputes and remove the diffi- 
culties and inconveniencies that arofe from the trials of ec- 
elefialtics before princes, or other lay judges. 7. “The 
congregation relating to the Bifhops and regular Clergy,” 
inftituted by Sixtus V., to decide the debates which arife 
between the bilhops and their diocefans, and to compofe the 
differences that happened fo frequently among the Monattic 
orders. 8. “ The congregation,” appointed by Gregory 
XIV., for examining into the capacity and learning of the 
bifhops. g. ‘ Another,”? for inquiring into their lives and 
morals, 10. A third,’ for obliging them to refide in 
their diocefes, or to difpenfe with that obligation. 11. ‘ The 
congregation for fupprefling monaiteries,” i.¢. fuch whofe 
revenues are exhaufted, and which thereby become a charge 
wpon the public. 12. ‘¢ Thecongr gation of the Apottolic 
Vilitation,” which names the vifttors who perform the du- 
ties and v fitations of the churches and convents within the 
diitriet of Rome, to which the pope is obliged, as arch- 
bifhop of that city. 13. “ The congregation of Relics,” 
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defigned to examine the marks, and to augment the num- 
ber of thefe inflruments of fuperftition. 14, ‘* The congre- 
gation of Indulgences,” defigned to examine the cafe of 
thofe who have recourfe to this method of quieting the 
confcience. 15. ‘© The congregation of Rites,” appointed 
by Sixtus V., to regulate and invent the religious ceremo- 
nies that are to be obferved in the worfhip of cach new faint 
that is added to the kalendar. Such are the congregations 
of cardinals, fet apart for adminiftering the foiritual affairs 
of the church; and they are undoubtedly, in fome refpecis, 
a check upon the power of the pontif, enormous as it may 
be. There are fix more, which relate to the temporal go- 
veramert of the papal territories. In thefe congregations, 
wkere the pope is never prefent, all things are tranfacted 
which relate ta the execution of public juitice in civil or 
criminal matters, the levying of taxes, the providing of 
good governors for the cities and provinces, the relief of 
thofe who are unjultly oppreffed by {ubordinate magiftrates, 
the coinage, the care of the rivers, aqueducts, bridges, roads, 
churches, and public edifices, c 

ConcreGArtion is alfo ufed for a company or focicty of 
religious cantoned out of this or that order; and making, 
as it were, an inferior order, or a {nbdivifion of the order 
itfelf. Such are the congregations of the Oratory, and 
thofe of Cluny, &c. among the Benedictines. 

The word is alfo ufed for affemblies of pious perfons, in 
manner cf fraternities; frequent among the Jefuits in ho- 
nour of the Virgin, &c. ? 

Concrecation of Aids, or de Auxiliis, was eltablifhed 
in confequence of a difpute between the Dominicans and 
Jefuits. The former had long cherilhed a deep rooted and 
invincible hatred againft the latter; and having a favour- 
able opportunity of venting thcir indignation, exhautted 
their furious zeal againft the dotrine of Molina, notwith- 
flanding the pacific orders of the papal edi, iffued by Cle- 
ment VIII., in the year 1594. ‘They inceflantly wearied 
the Spanifh monarch, Philip IJ., and the Roman pontif, 
Clement VIII., with their importunate clamours, till at 
length the latter found himfelf under a neceffity of affem- 
bling at Rome a fort of council for the decifion of this 
controverfy. Thus commenced, about the year 1598, 
thofe famous deliberations concerning the contelt of the Je- 
fuits and Dominicans, which were held in the congrega- 
tion of aids. This congregation was fo denominated on ac- 
count of the principal point in debate, which was the efficacy 
of the aids and fuccours of divine grace; and its confulta- 
tions were directed by Lewis Madrufi, bifhop of Trent, and 
one of the college of cardinals, who fat as prefident in this 
aflembly, which was compofed befides*of three bifhops and 
feven divines, chofen out of fo many different orders. The 
hiftory and tranfactions of this congregation are related and 
illuftrated by feveral writers of different complexions, by Je- 
fuits, Dominicans, and Janfenifts. After all it is flill a mat. 
ter of doubt, which party was moft favoured by the court 
of Rome on this occafion, the Jefuits or the Dominicans, 


‘and which of thefe two parties defended their caufe with 


the greateft dexcerity and fuccefs. 

Concrecation of the Immaculate Conception. 
MACULATE. 

ConGrecation of the Lateran. See LaTeran. 

Concrecarion of the Lord, in Ecclefiaflical Hiflory, an 
affociation of reformers in Scotland, formed in the year 
1557 by the earl of Argyle, his fon lord Lorne, the earl 
of Morton and Glencarne, Erfkine of Dun, and others, 
who, obferving the danger to which they were expofed, and 
defirous of propagating their principles, entered pri- 
vately into a bond or aflociation; and aflumed this appel« 

lation 


See Im- 
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lation; in contradiftin@ion to the eftablifhed church, 
which they denominated the congregation of Satane 
Supported by the authority, which, they thought, 
belonged to them under the denomination they af- 
fumed, they ordained that prayer in the vulgar tongue 
fhould be ufed in all the parifh-churches of the 
kingdom; and that preaching, and the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, fhould be prattifed in private houfes, till 
God fhould move the prince to grant public preaching by 
faithful and true minifters, This congregation, encouraged 
by fome favourable appearances which occurred, proceed- 
ed with alacrity in openly foliciting fubfcriptions to their 
league ; and the death of Mary of England, with the ac- 
ceffion of Elizabeth, which happened about this time, con- 
tributed to increafe their hopes of ultimate fuccefs in their 
undertaking. They ventured to prefent a petition to the re- 
gent, craving a reformation in the church, and of the 
wicked, fcandalous, and deteftable lives of the prelates and 
ecclefiaflics. They alfo framed a petition, which they in- 
tended to prefent to parliament, in which, after premifing 
that they fhould not communicate with the damnable idolatry, 
and intolerable abufes of the papiftical church, they defired 
that the laws again{t heretics fhould be executed by the 
civil magiftrate alone, and that the Scripture fhould be the 
fole rule in judging of herefy. They even petitioned the 
convocation, and infifted, that prayers fhould be faid in the 
vulgar tongue, and that bifhops fhou!d be chofen with the 
confent of the gentry of the diocefe, and pricits with the 
confent of the parifhioners. The regent prudently tem- 
porized between thefe parties; but after fome time, 
fhe proceeded with greater rigour again{t the reformers, 
and the difpute terminated in a civil war. At length 
the covenant was fubferibed by the reformers, who com- 
mitted themfelves to the guidance of John Knox. The 
confequence was, that the Catholic religion was fuppreffed, 
and the prefbyterian difcipline eftablifhed. See Rerorm- 
ATION. 

Concrecartion of Miffion. 

Concrecation of Penitence. 

Concrecation of Holy Sacrament. 
MENT. 

Concrecation of Holy Trinity. See Trinity. 

Concrecartion, in Phy/fics, is ufed by Dr. Grew for the 
leaft and lowelt degree of mixtion; or that wherein the 
parts of the mixt do not confift with, or adhere to, each 
other, but only touch in one point. That author declares 
himfelf of opinion, that the particles of all fluids only 
touch in this manner; or that their cohefion only amounts 
to a congregation. See Fiuip. 

ConcrecaTion alfo denotes an affembly of perfons in 
focial and public worfhip. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, See InpEpenpents. 

CONGRESS, Concressus, is ufed for an aflembly of 

commiffioners, deputies, envoys, &c. from feveral courts 
or provinces, meeting to fettle terms for a general pa- 
cification or to concert meafures for their common 
good. 
The congrefs at the Hague, while held during the courfe 
of the war, terminated in 1697, by the treaty of Ry{wick, 
was compofed of the envoys of all the princes in the confe- 
deracy again France. 

Concress, in Modern Hiflory, denotes that body, in 
which, by the conftitution of the United States of Ame- 
rica, ali legiflative powers are vefted. It confilts of a fe- 
nate and houle of reprefentatives. The houfe of reprefent- 
atives is compofed of members chofen every fecond year by 
the people of the feveral ftates ; and the ele¢tors in each 
flate fhall have the qualifications requifite for electors of the 
m. Vou, TX. 


See Mission. 
See PENITENCE. 
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moft numerous branch of the flate legiflature. No perfon 
fhail bea reprefentative under the age of 25 years, who has 
not been feven years a citizen of the United States, and 
who fhall not, when eleéted, be an inhabitant of the ftate 
in which he fhall be chofen. The number of reprefentatives, 
apportioned among the f{everal ftates, which may be included 
within this union, according to their refpe€tive numbers, to 
be afcertained by aétual enumeration within three years 
after the firft meeting of congrefs, and within every fubfe- 
quent term of ten years, fhall not exceed one for every 
thirty thoufand; but each ftate fhall have at leaft one repre- 
fentative. In cafe of vacancy inthe reprefentation of an 
flate, writs fhall be ifflued by the executive authority for fill- 
ing fuch vacancies. The houfe of reprefentatives chufe 
their fpeaker, and other officers, and have the fole power of 
impeachment. 

The fenate of the United States is compofed of two fe- 
nators from each ftate, chofen by its legiflature for fix years ; 
and each fenator hes one vote. The fenators are divided 
into three claffes; the feats of thofe of the firft clafs being 
vacated at the expiration cf the fecond year; of the fe- 
cond clafs at the expiration of the fourth year; and of the 
third clefs at the expiration of the fixth year; fo that 
one-third may be chofen every fecond year. 

No perfon fhall be a fenator, under the age of 30 years; 
after being nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who is not, when eleéted, an inhabitant of the ftate for 
which he is chofen. The vice-prefident of the United 
States is prefident of the Senate, but has no vote, unlefs the 
votes be equally divided. The fenate chufes its other 
officers, and alfo a prefident pro tempore, in the abfence of 
the vice-prefident, or when he fha!l exercife the office of 
prefident of the United States. The fenate has the fole 
power totry all impeachments; and no perfon fhall be con- 
vied without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers prefent. 

The congrefs fhall affemble at leaft once in every year, 
and fuch meeting fhall be on the firlt Monday in December, 
unlefs they fhall, by law, appoint a different day. Each 
houfe has its peculiar powers ; but neither houfe, during the 
{cffion of congrefs, fhall, without theconfent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houfes fhall be fitting. ‘I'he fe- 
nators and reprefentatives fhall receive a compenfation for 
their fervices, afcertainable by law, and payabie out of the 
treafury of the United States. ‘They are, in all cafes, ex- 
cept treafon, felony,-and breach of the peace, privileged 
from arreft during their attendance at the f{effion of their 
refpe@tive houfes, and in going to, and returning from, 
them; and for any fpeech or debate in either houfe, they 
are not to be queftioned in any other place. No fenator or 
reprefentative fhall, during the time for which he was ele&- 
ed, be appointed to any civil office under, the authority of 
the United States, which fhall have been created, or the 
emoluments of which fhall have been increafed, during fuch 
time; and no perfon holding any office under the United 
States fhall be a member of either houfe, during his conti- 
nuance in office. 

All bills for raifing revenue fhall originate in the houfe of 
reprefentatives ; but the fenate may propofe or concur with 
amendments, ason other bills. Every bill, which ‘hall have 
pafled the houfe of reprefentatives, and the fenate, fhall, 
before it become a law, be prefented to the prefident of the 
United States; if he approve, he fhall fign it; but if not, 
he fhall return it, with his objeCtions, to that houfe in 
which it has originated, who, having entered the objections 
on their journal, fhall proceed to reconfider it. If, after 
reconfideration, two-thirds of that houfe fhall agree to sp 
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the bill, it thall be fent, together with the obje&tions, to 
the other houfe, by which it hall likewife be reconfidered, 
and, if approved by two-thirds of that houfe, it fhail be- 
come alaw. Infuch cafe-the votes of both houfes thall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the perfons 
voting for and again the bill fhall be entered on the jour- 
nal of each houle, refpeGtively. If any bill fhall not be re- 
turned by the prefident within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it has been prefented to him, the fame fhall be a law, 
as if he had figned it, unlefs the congrefs, by their adjourn- 
ment, prevent ics return, in which cafe it fhall not be a law. 
Every, order, refolution, or vote, to which the concurrence 
of the fenate and houfe of reprefentatives may be neceflary, 
{hall be fubject to the fame rules and limitations as are pre- 
feribed in the cafe of a bill. 

By the conttitution the congrefs fhall have power—to lay 
and colleét taxes, duties, impofts, and excifes—to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United Ststes—to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States—to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, among the feveral ftates, and with the Indian tribes 
to eftablifhan uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the fubje€& of bankruptcies, throughout the United 
States—to coin money, regulate its value, and that of fo- 
reign coin, and to fix the ftandard of weights and meafures 
—to provide for the punifhment of counterfeiting the fecuri- 
ties and current coin of the United States—to eltablifh polt 
offices and polt-roads—to promote the progrefs of {cience 
and ufeful arts, by fecuring for limited times, to authors, 
and inventors, the exclufive right to their refpective writings 
and difcoveries—to conftitute tribunals inferior to the fu- 
preme court—to define and punifh piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high feas, and offences again{t the law of na- 
tions—to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprifal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water— 
to raife and fupport armies, but without appropriating money 
to that ufe for a longer term than two years—to provide and 
maintain a navy—to make rules for the government and re- 
gulation of the land and naval forces—to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, fupprefs 
infurreétions, and repel invafions—to provide for organizing, 
arming, and difciplining the militia, &c. referving to the 
ftates, refpeGtively, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia, according to the difct- 
pline preferibed by congrefs—to exercife exclufive legiflation, 
inwll cafes whatfoever over fuch diftri&, (not exceeding ten 
miles {quare) as may, by ceffion of particular ftates, and the 
acceptance of congrefs, become the feat of the government 
of the United States, and to exercife like authority over all 
places, purchafed by confent of the legiflature of the ftate 
in which the fame fhall be, for the ereétion of forts, maga- 
zines, arfenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings— 
and to makeall laws which fhall be neceflary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers velted by this conttitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer 
ther®of, 

The powers of congrefs, however, are fubje& to certain 
limitations ; e g. the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
fhall not be fufpended, unlefs the public fafety requires it in 
cafes of rebellion or invation. No bill of attainder, or ex 
pott fa&to law, fhall be paffed. No capitation, or other di- 
rect tax, fhall be levied, unlefs in proportion to the ceafus, 
or enumeration, herein before direéted to be taken.—-No 
tax or duty fhall be laid on articles exported from any ftate— 
no preference fhall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue, tothe ports of one ftate over thofe of another-— 
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nor fhali veffels bound to or from one ftate be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties, in another—no money fhall be 
drawn from the treafury, but in confequence of approoria- 
tions made by law; anda regular {tatement and account of 
the reccipts and expenditures of all public money fhall be 
publifhed from timeto time. No title of nobility fhall be 
_granted by the United States; aud no perfon holding any 
office of profit or truft under them fhall, without the con- 
fent of the congrefs, accept of any prefent, emolument, 
office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign ftate. With regard to individual ftates it 
1s provided, that no {tate fhall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and re- 
prifal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit; make any thing 
but gold and filver coin a tender in payment of debts; pafs 
any bill of attainder, ex polt facto law, or law impa rng 
the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 
Moreover, no {tate fhall, without the confent of the con- 
grefs, lay any impofts or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
cept what may be abfolutely neceflary for executing its im- 
{peétion laws; and the net produce of all dutics and im- 
pots, laid by any flate on imports or exports, fhall be for 
the ufe of the treafury of the United States; and all fuch 
laws fhall be fubject to the revilion and control of the con- 
grefs. No ftate fhall, without the confent of congrefs, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or fhips of war in 
time of peace, enter into any agreement or compaét with 
another ftate, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, 
unlefs actually invaded, or in fuch immment danger as will 
not admit of delay. The congrefs, under certain limita- 
tions, whenever two-thirds of both houfes fhall deem it ne- 
ceflary, may propofe amendments to the conftitution, efta- 
blithed Sept. 17, 1787; or, on the application of the 
legiflature of two-thirds of the feveral-ftates, fhall cail a 
convention for propofing amendments, which, in either 
cafe, fhall be valid, to all intents and purpofes, as part of the 
conftitution, when ratified by the legiflatures of three- 
fourths ‘of the feveral ftates, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be propofed by the congrefs. The fenators and repre- 
fentatives before-mentioned, and the members of the feveral 
{tate legiflatures, andall executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States, and of the feveral ftates, fhall be 
bound by oath or affirmation, to fupport the conftitution ; 
but no religious teft fhall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office, or public trult, under the United States. The 
executive power is velted by the conftirution in a prefideat 
of the United States of America. See PresipENnT. 

Coneress, in Law, is alfo ufed for an effay, or trial, 
made by appointment of a lay, or fpiritual judge, in the 
prefence of furgeons and matrons, to prove, whether or no 
a man be or be not impotent; in order to the diffolution of 
a marriage. See IMPOTENCE. 

Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of this 
trial of virility by congrefs; it had its origin in France, 
from the boldnefs of a young fellow, who, in open court, 
being hard preffed by his wife, demanded the congrefs, 
The judge, furprifed with the novelty of the demand, found 
it could not be denied ; as being the furelt evidence the 
cafe could admit of. 

In time it became a branch in the French jurifprudence, 
and was authorized by decrees and arrets: it obtained for 
about the fpace of one hundred and twenty years, and was 
annulled by an arret of parliament in 1677, as being found 
precarious ; fome having failed under the experiment out of 


mere modefty and fhame, which is found to have the fame 
effe& with actual impotency. 


CONGREVE, 


CON 
CONGREVE, Wirtiam, in Biography, a celebrated 


Englifh dramatic writer, defcended from an ancient family 
in Staffordthire, which traces its lineage beyond the Norman 
conguelt. Neither the time nor the place of his birth can 
be afcertained with any degree of precifion; according to 
the infcription on his monument, it was in the year 1672, 
and he himfelf declares that he owed his nativity to Eng- 
land ; though by many of his biographers it has been afferted 
that he was born in Ireland. Wherever he was born, it is 
known that he was educated, firft at Kilkenny, and after- 
wards at Dublin, his father having fome military employ- 
ment that ftationed him in Ireland. After he had paffed 
the ufual preparatory ftudics, he was fent, at the age of fix- 
teen, to ftudy the law in the Middle Temple. For this his 
genius does not appear to have been adapted: he looked, 
at a very early period of life, to polite literature as that by 
which he might be diftinguifhed. By a feigned name he 
ublihed the ‘ Incognita, or Love and Duty recon- 
ciled,”” a novel, which has been characterized as {prightly in 
dialogue, intricate in plot, and unnatural; and Dr. Johnfon 
fays ‘* he would rather praife than read it.””?_ As adramatic 
writer, Congreve’s firft piece was the * Old Bachelor,”’ 
written at the age of twenty, and, according to the author’s 
own account, to amufe himfelf in a flow recovery from a fit 
of ficknefs ; but which was regarded by Dryden, and others 
who were his contemporaries, as a very wonderful perform- 
ance. Its fuccefs was very great; few plays have been fo 
beneficial to the writer, for it procured him the patronage of 
the earl of Halifax, who was the Macenas of the day, and 
who deferves the praife of having beftowed more public 
patronage on the mufes than they have ever received before, 
or perhaps fince, in this country. Upon Congreve the noble 
lord beftowed the office of commiffioner for licenfing 
coaches; and foon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
office, and another in the cuttoms of 6oo/. per annum. 

If the Old Bachelor be nearly examined, fays Dr. John- 
fon, ‘* it will be found to be one of thofe comedies which 
may be made by a mind vigorous and acute, and furnifhed 
with comic charaéters by the perufal of other poets, without 
much actual commerce with mankind. The dialogue is one 
conftant reciprocation of concéits, or clafh of wit, in which 
nothing flows neceflarily from the occafion, or is diftated by 
nature. The chara¢ters both of men and women are either 
fictitious or artificial; and the cataitrophe arifes from a 
miftake not very probably produced, by marrying a woman 
inamafk, Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe dedu€tions 
are made, will flill remain the work of very powerful and 
fertile faculties ; the dialogue is quick and fparkling, the 
incidents fuch as feize the attention, and the wit fo exube- 
rant that, it ‘* o’er-informs its tenement.”” 

Congreve’s next play was ‘ ‘The Double Dealer,” which 
was not received with equal kindnefs by the public, but 
which was honoured with the patronage of the queen, on 
whofe death he wrote a poetical tribute to her memory ; in 
which, fays his biographer, “ all is unnatural, and yet no- 
thing is new”? Inthe year 1695, his prolific pen produced 
** Love for Love,” a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and 
exhibiting more real manners, than either of the former. 
This proved a very popular and profitable piece: and in the 
fame year he publifhed an irregular ode to king William, on 
the taking of Namur; which exhibited lefs of the powers of 
poetry, than of the fpirit of loyalty. With the comedy of 
Love for Love, the new theatre was opened, under the 
direGtion of Betterton the tragedian; where, in 1697, was 
exhibited ‘* The Mourning Bride,” a tragedy, fo written, as 
to thew that the author was fufficiently qualified for either 
kind of dramatic poetry. 
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About this time began a long and bitter controverfy be- 
tween Jeremy Collier and the poets. In the reign of 
Charles I., the puritans had raifed a violent clamour againft 
thedrama, which they regarded asunfit for theencouragement 
of Chriftians. This had in a great meafure fubfided, when, 
in 1698, Collier publifhed “ A Short View of the Immo. 
rality and Profanenefs of the Englifh Stage;’’ in which he 
attacked with great jultice, though perhaps with fome de- 
gree of aggravation, the licentioulnefs of the dramatic 
writers, among whom Congreve was ineluded, The poet 
replied, and endéavoured to palliate the alleged enormity of 
particular paflages, though it was impoffible to vindicate the 
general charaler and tendency of his pieces. Collier re- 
plied, and Congreve retired from the conteft; and fhortly 
after publithed his Jafk comedy of “ The Way. of the 
World.” This was reckoned the moft perfeét of his dra« 
matic pieces; but it was received with fo little favour on 
the ftage, that, being in a high depree offended and dif- 
gufted, he refolved to commit his quict and his fame no 
more to the caprices of an audience. T'rom this time his 
life ceafed to the public; he lived for himfelf and for his 
friends ; and among his friends he was able to name every 
mar of his time whom wit and elegance had raifed to repu- 
tation. 

Congreve continued to write copies of verfe upon particu- 
lar occafions, and in the year 17:0, he publifhed a collection 
of his plays and mifcellancous poems, dedicated to his patron 
lord Halifax, to whofe perfon ayd patty he remained at- 
tached in all fortunes. Such was the refpe€t which Con- 
greve infpired, as well by his private character as his genius, 
that in the great political change which brought the tories 
into power, his places were untouched, and he was allowed to 
maintain a dignified neutrality, praifed aad complimented on 
both fides. On the return of his own friends to power, his 
emoluments were increafed by the finecure place of fecretary 
to the ifland of Jamaica, which raifed his public income to 
full 1200/. a year: yet, fays D+. Johnfon, bis honours wer 
far greater than his profits. Every writer mentioned him 
with refpect ; and, among other teftimonies to his merit, 
Steele made him the patron of his «* Mafcellany,” and Pope 
infcribed to him his tranflation of the Iliad. 

Indolence was the refult of Congreve’s affluence. He 
not only ceafed to make any literary exertions, but feems, 
with a confiderable degree of affectation, to have declined 
the chara&ter of a man of letters ; and when he received a vilit 
from Voltaire, the topic of his writings being introduced, 
Congreve {poke of them as trifles beneath him, and hinted 
that he expeéted to be vifited only as a gentleman. Vol- 
taire replied, that had Mr. Congreve been fo unfortunate as 
to be a mere gentleman, he fhould never have been detirous 
of feeing him. 

The latter years of his life were clouded with a confider- 
able portion of ficknefs and infirmity. Cataratts in his eyes 
at length terminated in total blindnefs. The melancholy ttate 
was aggravated by the gout, for which he fought relief by 
a journey to Bath, but, being overturned in his chariot, he 
returned to his houfe in London, where he died, Jan. 20, 
1728-9, in the fixtieth year of his age. Having laio in flate 
in the Jerufalem chamber, he was buried in Weltminiter Ab- 
bey, where a monument is erected to his memory by the 
duchefs of Marlborough; to whom, for reafons either not 
known, or not mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy of ten 
thoufand pounds, in preference to the claims of kindred, at 
that time reduced to difficulties and diltrels. 

It does not appear that any peculiar moral excellencies, 
or any remarkable talents for focial intercourfe, obtained 
for Congreve thofe marks of cho and regard which 
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we have feen that he enjoyed. He lived in an eafy inde- 
pendence, and, by the exercife of a polifhed good nature, 
pleafed and flattered thofe who affociated with him, and 
never offended any one. He ftands firft among the Englifh 
writers of comedy: a diltin@ion for which he is indebted, 
not to fuch a lively and humorous delineation of natural 
characters as delights and inftruéts in the fcenes of Moliere, 
but to a continuation of wit and repartee in the dialogue, 
joined with originality of plot. Hts perfonages are always 
ftrongly marked and well fupported. One or two of his 
comedies are {till exhibited, and beheld with'pleafure, though 
fo little refembling the produétions of the prefent age. 
His “ Mourning Bride” is intercfting, and its principal 
characters well contrafted; it maintains ,its place in our 
theatres, and has, during the prefent feafon, been reprefented 
with the higheft applaufe. Biogr. Britan. Johnfon’s Lives 
ef the Enghth Poets. 

CONGRIER en Pouance, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Mayenne; 64 leagues S.W. of 
Laval. 

CONGRUITY, or Concruency, in the Schools, a 
fuitablenefs or relation of agreement between things; where- 
by we come at the knowledge of what may be expected 
from them. 

The fyftem of congruity in matters of grace confifts in 
this; that God, who knows perfcétly the nature of grace, 
and the difpofitions of the will in all the circum{tances that 
fhall befall a man, gives graces, wherewith, by virtue of their 
congruity with the will of a man, confidered in thofe cir- 
cumitances, man will always infallibly, but not neceffarily, 
do what God would have him do ; becaufe the will, in the 
language of the congruifts, does always infallibly, though 
voluntarily, choofe what appears beft. 

ConGruity, merit of. See Merit. 

Concruirty, in Geometry, is applied to figures, lines, &c. 
which exa@tly correfpond when laid over one another; as 
having the fame terms, or bounds. 

Thofe things between which there is a congruity are 
equal and fimilar. 

Euclid, and by his example, moft other geometricians, 
demonftrate all their elements from the fole principle of 
congruity: M. Leibnitz, and after him Wollfius, fubftitute 
the notion of fimilitude in lieu of that of congruity. 

Concruiry, ina lax fenfe, is ufed to exprefs an aptitude, 
in fome bodies, to unite, or incorporate ; by reafon of fome 
fimilitude or fitnefs of their figures: as incongruity denotes 
an unfitnefs of their furfaces for joining together. Thus, 
quickfilver will unite with gold, and many other metals, but 
will roll off from wood, ftone, glafs, &c.; and water, which 
will wet falt, and diffolve it, will flip off from tallow without 
adhering to it; as alfo from a dufty furface, and from the 
feathers of water fowl. 

Two dros of water or of mercury, will, on conta, im- 
mediately join and coalefce; but oil of tartar, poured upon 
quickfilver, and f{pirit of wine and oil of turpentine on that, 
and air over ail, will remain in the fame veflel without any 
manner of union, or mixture with each other. And the 
caufe of this phenomenon is, that the figures of fome bo- 
dies will not admit other bodies near enough to be within 
their {pheres of aitraétion, whence they cannot join and 
cohere ; but where their fitnefs of figure will let them ap- 
proach near enough to feel each others’ attraGtive power, 
then they clofe and hold together. See Couesion. 

CONG-TCHIN, in Geography, a town of China, of the 
third rank, in the province of Quang-fi; 20 miles N.E. of 
Ping-lo, 
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CONGUSTUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afiz, 
in Galatia. Ptolemy. 

CONHOCTON Creek, in Geography, a creek of Ames 
rica, in the weftern parts of the ftate ot New York, in the 
Genefee country, which runs over a bed of gravel at the 
foot of the hills that furround the newly eftablifhed poft. 
town, called Bath, and, about 20 miles below this town, 
falls into T'yoga river. In this creek there is a confiderable 
fall, juft above the town, which affords a very fine feat for 
mills. Extenfive faw and flour mills have already been 
erected upon it; the principal faw in the former of which, 
gave, when Mr. Weld vifited the mill, 120 ftrokes in a mi- 
nute, fufficient to cut, in the fame interval of time, 7 {quare 
feet, fuperticial meafure, of oak timber; ard yet capable, 
when the water is high, of producing effet much more ex- 
peditioufly. During floods, light batteaux may pafs along 
the creck, Tyoga and Sufquehannah rivers, from Bath to 
Chefapeak bay, without interruptico. 

CONTI, a large fortified town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Stura, which was formerly a part of Piedmont in 
Italy, belonging to the king of Sardinia. It is fituated on 
the confluence of the Geffe and the Stura, 42 miles S. from 
Turin, 54 N.E. from Nice, and 615, or $20 kiliometres, 
from Paris. As chief place of the department, it has a 
prefect, a court of juftice, and feveral tax offices, and is the 
refidence of the brigade-general commanding the departe 
ment. The fertility of the foil of its diftri€t, equally abun- 
dant in corn and paftures, and the advantage of a canal 
which goes from the river Stura to the Po, and facilitates 
its communication with the interior parts of France, render 
Coni the centre of a confiderable commerce. Its inhabit- 
ants amount to 16500. The population of the canton, 
including 16 communes, is 17,275. The whole diftri& 
comprizes 85 communes with 121,433 inhabitants, upon a 
territorial extent of 2530 kiliometres. 

Coni is faid to have been firft founded in 1520, during 
the pontificate of Calixtus II.; and the following account 
is given of its origin. ‘The inhabitants of fome villages 
having been grievoufly opprefled by their lords, who, 
among other enormities, pretended a privilege granted by 
the emperor to deflower the brides before the hufbands 
touched them, the people, at length, attacked their lords, 
expelled them the country, and deftroyed their caftles, 
which had ferved as their proteétion, and left their opprefe 
fors fhould return with foreign aid, they left their home and 
founded Coni. Their number daily increafing, they formed 
an alliance with the city of Afti, and Luchin, duke of 
Milan, and became a flourifhing republic, which form of 
government continued for fome years. At length they 
fubmitted to Charles of Anjou, comte of Provence. Some 
time after his death, they came under Jane, queen of Naples, 
who was incapable of fupporting the weight of govern~ 
ment; and therefore the town of Cont, in order to enfure 
protection, voluntarily fubmitted to Amadeus VI., comte 
of Savoy, to whom it afterwards continued faifhful. After 
valiantly defending itfelf againft many fucceffive fieges, for 
near three centuries, the rapid fucceffes of the French in 
Piedmont, during the months of April and May in 1796, 
obliged the king of Sardinia to make overtures for peace, 
and to furrender Coni, with Alexandria, Sufa, and Tor- 
tona, into the hands of the French, as hoftages of his good 
faith; and it afterwards became the principal place of a 
diftriét, as we have already ftated, in one of the fix Pied- 
montefe departments, called Stura. 

CONIA, in Botany, the name of a genus formed by 
Ventenat, for the powdery byfli of Linnzus and other 


authors. 
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CONIC SECTIONS, 


CONTAC], in Ancient Geography, a people of Spain, 
placed by Strabo near the fources of the Ebrus, in the vi- 
cinity of the Cantabri. 

CONIC Secrions, as the name imports, are fuch curve- 
lines as are produced by the mutval interfection of a plane 
and the furface of a folid cone. The nature and properties 
of thefe figures were the fubje&t of an extenfive branch of 
the Ancient Geometry, and formed a fpeculation well {uited to 
the fubtle genius of the Greeks. In modern times, the 
conic geometry is intimately connected with every part of 
the higher mathematics and natural philofophy. A know- 
ledge of thofe difcoveries, that do the greateft honour to the 
Jaft and the prefent centuries, cannot be attained without a 
familiar acquaintance with the figures that are now to en- 
gage our attention. 

In this article we fhall treat of the cone, and the more 
general properties of thofe figures called the conic feétions ; 
and we fhall conclude with a fhort hiftorical account of this 
branch of mathematical learning. ‘The more particular pro- 
perties of each figure will be delivered under the proper heads 
in the progrefs of our work. 

We begin with premifing a few lemmas, on which the 
theory cf conic feAions, we are to deliver, is founded, 


Lemmas. 

Definition. Tf a right line, A B (Plate II. Conics. fig. 1.), 
be fo divided in the points Dand E, that AD is to DB as 
AE is to EB; then that right line is faid to be harmonically 
divided. 

Cor. If a right line, A B, be divided in E, then it cannot 
be cut in D and d, fo as to be harmonically divided both in 
E and D, and in E and d. 

For, if it were poffible, it is plain that A D would be to 
D Bas A dto dB, 11.5.E: which is abfurd, 14. 5. E. 


: Lemna I. Fig. 1. 

Ifa right line, A B, be bifeéted in C, and cut in E and 
D, fo that C A or C B is a mean proportional between C E 
and C D: then A Bis harmonically divided in D and E. 

For, becanfleC D:CA::CA:CE 
therefore, CD + CA:CD—CA::CA+CE:CA—CE 
thatis, AD: DB:: AE: EB. 

Cor. If AB be bifected in C, and harmonically divided 
in D:and E, then A C or C Bis a mean proportional be- 
tween C D and CE. Cor. Def. 1. 


Lemnmall. Fig. 2. 

If two tangents of a circle be drawn from the fame point, 
A, then any chord of the circle, as ED, which, being pro- 
duced, pafles through A, and cuts the line, BC, that joins 
the two points ef contact, in F, is harmonically divided in 
the points F and A. 

Let O bethe centre of the circle, and draw O H perpen- 
dicular to ED, and draw OB and OC to the points of 
contact. Becanfe the angles at B, H, and C, are all right 
angles, 18. 3. E, the circle defcribed on the diameter A O 
will pafs through A, B, H, O, and C, 31. 3. E: therefore 
Pepe. Sobel rk © aah, Bs, ED, ging eis 
therefore AF x FH + FH?, o AH x FH=EF 
x FD + F H’ = (becaufe E D is bifeted in H) HD’, 
5.2.E. Therefore ED is harmonically divided in F and 
A, Lem. 1. 

Cor. And if a chord, as ED, which, when produced, 
pafles through A, be harmonically divided in A and F, then 
F is a point in the chord BC. 

For, if not, then the chord, D E, could be harmonically 
divided at A and F, and alfo at A, and angther point, difs 
ferent from F, which is absurd, Cor. Def. 


Lemma III, Jig. 3 and 4. 


Let C be the centre of a circle, and let D and E be two 
points in a diameter, A B, and both on the fame fide of the 
centre ; and let the radius of the circle be a mean proportional 
between C D and CE: draw MN perpendicular to AB 
through E; then any chord, as HK, which, being pro= 
duced if ncceffary, paffes through D, and cuts MN in F, 
is harmonically divided in D and F, 

Draw CL perpendicular to H K from the centre C. 
Beceufe CA? = CD x DE, therefore GA? — C D?(or 
CD? — CA’),or AD x DB=EC x CD — CD? 
(or CD? — EC x CD), orCD x DE. And becaufe 
the angles at E and L are right angles, therefore LD x 
DF=CD x DE=AD x DB=HD x DK, 
35.3. E. = (becaufe HK is bifeGted in L), LK? — DL? 
(or D L? — L. K*). Therefore, LK? = DL? + LD x 
DF (or DL? — LD x DF) = DL. x LF: therefore: 
H K is harmonically divided in D and F. Lem. 1. 


Lemna IV. Fig. 5 and 6. 


The fame conftru&tion being made as in the laft lemma, 
if H K be achord, which, when produced if neceflary, paffes 
through D ; then tangents of the circle drawn from the extre- 


' mities of H K will meet one another in the line MN. And 


if tangents of the circle be drawn from a point aflumed in 
MN, the chord drawn through the two points of contaét, 
being produced if neceflary, will pafs through the point D- 

Let H K bea chord pafling through D, azd let tangents 
drawn from H and K mect in F: draw CF (cutting HK 
in L) to the centre of the circle, and join C K and F E. 
It is manifeft that FC x CL = C K’,8.6.E.= CD 
x CE,hyp. Therefore a circle defcribed through D, F, 
and LL, will pafs through E, 36. 3. E; therefore the angle 
FED =theangle FLD, 21.1.E. Therefore F E is: 
perpendicular to A B, and F is a point in MN drawn from- 
E perpendicular to A B, 

Next, let F be in MN, and let H K and AB, both pro 
duced if neceffary, interfe& ind. Becaufe the angles F Ld@- 
and FE dare right angles; therefore FC x CL =dC 
CHP) 26; -3eer but, Gi CACC ie SiC nie 
DE;.thereforedC x CE= DC x CE;; therefore the- 
point d, in which H K and A B interfeét, is the fame as the 
point D. 


Lemma V. Fig. 7. 


If the bafe of a triangle, A B, be bifeGted inD, and CG 
be drawn parallel to A B through the vertex; then any line, 
as EF, parallel to C D, and terminated by CBandC A, 
produced if neceflary, is bifeGted by CG. 

Draw BH K parallel toC D. BecaufeAD = DB; 
therefore AC = CK, 2.6.E. Therefore BH = H K, 
And, it is plain that E F, parallel to BK, is likewife bi- 
fected. 

Lemna VI. fig. 8 and 9. 

If A B, the bafe of a triangle, be harmonically divided in 
D and E, and the lines CD and CE be drawn ;, then any 
line, as H F, parallel to CE, and terminated by BC and 
CA, produced if neceflary, is bifeGed by C.D, 

Draw L K parallel to CE through D. 

BecauleAD:DB::AE:EB. 

Alternando, AD: AE:: DB: EB. 

But, on account of equiangular triangles, 

A D,:,A Es DL): G E,.4.:6. E, 

and DB: BE::DK:CE; 


therefore DL: CE;:: DK:CE,. 
Therefore 
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‘Therefore D L = DK, 9. 5. E. Therefore any line pa- 
vallel to L K, as F H, is bife€ted by CD. 

Cor. If HF be bifec&ted by CD, and C E be parallel to 
U1 F, then A B is harmomeally divided in D and E. 

For, if not, then HF could be bifeQed by two lines 
drawn through C3 which is abfurd. 


Of the Cone and its Seélions. 
DeEriNITIONS. 


Fig. 10. I. Let AD B be a circle, and V a fixed point 
without the plane of the circle; then, if a right line, pafling 
continually through the point V, be carried round. the 
whole periphery of the circle AD B, that right line, being 
extended indefinitely on the fame fide of V as the circle, 
will defcribe a conic furface; and, if it be likewife extended 
indefinitely on the other fide of V, it will defcribe two op- 
pofite conic furfaces. 

Cor. A ftraight line drawn from the vertex to any point 
in a conic furface, being produced indefinitely, is wholly in 
the oppolite furfaces. 

For a line, fo drawn, will coincide with the -line that ge- 
nerates the conic furfaces, when this line, by being carried 
round the circumference of the bafe, comes to the propofed 

oint. 

II. The folid ficure, contained by the conic furface and 
che circle AD B, is called a cone. The point V is named 
the vertex of the cone; the line VC, drawn to the centre 
of the circle, the axis of the cone; and the circle ADB, 
the bafe of the cone. : 

III. A right cone is when the axis is perpendicular to 
the plane of the bafe; otherwife, it isa fcalene, or oblique 
cone. 

IV. A right line that meets a conic furface in one point 
only, and is every where elfe without that furface, is called a 
tangent. 


Prop. I. 


The common interfeétion of a conic furface and a plane 
V DE, that paffes through the vertex, and cuts the bafe of 
the cone, is a reétilineal triangle. 

For the common fection of the plane of the bafe, and the 
plane drawn through the vertex, (which is a right line, 
3. 11. E.), will cut the periphery of the bafe in two 
points, D and E, and in thefe two points only : then, having 
drawn D V and EV to the vertex of the cone, thefe lines 
will be both in the conic furface (Cor. Def. 1.), and alfo 
inthe plane furface; and there are no points, excepting in 
thefe lines indefinitely produced, which are common:to both 
the furfaces. ‘Therefore the figure DV E, which is the 
common interfeGtion of the cone and a plane through the 
vertex, is a reCtilineal triangle. 


Prop. II. Fig. 11 and 12. 


If two points, D.and E, (not in the fame right line with 
the vertex) be affumed in a conic furface, the right line that 
joins them falls wholly within the conic furface, and when 
produced both ways it falls wholly without the furface ; 
but if the aflumed points be in oppotite furfaces, the right 
line that joins them falls without the conic furfaces, and, 
when produced, it falls within one conic furface on one 
fide, and within the other conic furface on the other fide. 

From V, the vertex of the cone, draw the lines V D and 
VE, cutting the periphery of the bafe in the points B and 
C; then, a plane being drawn through the vertex and the 
points D and E, that plane will cut the bafe in the chord 
BC, and the common fections of the plane and the conic 


Fig. 10. 


furfaces are the two right lines V B and VC indefinitely 
produced, Pr. 1. Now the nght line DE, which is wholly 
contained in this plane, can meet the lines V B and VC 
only in the points D and E. When the ports D and E 
are in the fame conic furface, then the line D FE is con- 
tained in the angle BVC within the conic furface, and, 
preduced both ways, it is contained in the adjacent angles 
BVM and CVN without the conic furface. On the 
other hand, when D and E are in oppofite furfaces, D I is 
contained in the angle BVM, or CVN, without the 
conic furfaces, and, being produced both ways, it is con- 
tained either in the angle BV C, or in the angle MV N, 
within the conic furfaces. 

Cor. A right line cannot meet a conic furface in more 
than two points. 


Prop. III. 


Ifa point, E, be aflumed in a conic furface, and a line, 
PQ, be drawn through it, fo as to be parallel to a right 
line, VB, paffing through the vertex, and contained in the 
conic furfaces ; then the right line, P Q, will not meet either 
of the oppofite furfaces in another point, but it will fall 
within the furface, in which the aflumed point E is, on the 
one fide, and it will be wholly without both furfaces on 
the other fide. 

For if a plane be conceived to be drawn through the line 
V Band the point E, the line PQ, parallel to VB, will 
be wholly in that plane, 7.11. E ; and the common fece 
tions of the plane and the conic furfaces will be the line 
VB and the line VE C drawn through the vertex and the 
point E, Pr.1. Now the line, Q P, does not meet either of 
the lines VB or VC in another point different from E. 
Alfo QE, the part of the line that is contained in the 
angle BV C, is within the cone; and PE, the part of it 
that is contained in the angle CV N, is without hoth the 
oppofite furfaces. 


Fig, 11. 


Prop. IV. Fig. 12. 


If a plane be drawn through the vertex of a cone and a 
tangent of the conic furface GH, it will meet the conic 
furface only in the line, VD, drawn through the vertex of 
the cone and the point of contact of the tangent. 

For, becaufe the point D and the vertex V are common 
both to the plane furface and to the conic furface, therefore 
the line VD, indefinitely produced, is hkewife common to 
both furfaces. And becaufe GH meets the conic furface 
only in the point D, and is every where elfe without the 
furtace, therefore any line (different from VD), as VF, 
drawn in one of the conic furfaces, is contained on one fide 
of the plane; and the fame line continued in the oppofite 
conic furface, as V K, is contained on the other fide of the 

lane. 
Cor. t Any ftraight line, drawn in the plane, V G H, fo 
as to meet the line VD, is a tangent of the conic furfaces. 

Cor. 2. No other plane, befides the plane VGH, can 
be drawn fo as to touch the conic furfaces in the line VD 
without cutting them. 

For, RS the common feétion of the plane V G H, and 
the plane of the bafe, is a tangent to the periphery of the 
bafe, Cor. 1. And, if there were two fuch planes, there 
would likewife be two tangents of a circle drawn through 
the fame point of the periphery, which is abfurd, 


Prov. V. Fig. 13. 
lf either of two oppofite conic furfaces be cut by a 
plane parallel.to the bafe of the cone, the fection is a circle, 
having its centre in the axis of the cone. 
Through 


CONIC SECTIONS, 


Through VC, the axis of the cone, let two planes be 
drawn cutting the bafe in the lines C D and C E, and the 
plane parallel to the bafe, in the lines GH and GL, and 
the conic furfaces in the lines VHD and VLE: then, 
becaule’ the bafe is parallel to the cutting plane, therefore 
CD is parallel to G H and CE to GL, 16. 11. E. 
Therefore, on account of equiangular triangles, 4. 6. I. 

1). Cry © aera GV 
OV iC as Pe iGpVoeiGre 
Ex equo DiC: CE: HG :GL 
But DC=CE, therefore HG= GUL. And in like 
manner it may be fhewn that any right line, drawn from G 
to a point in the interfection of the plane, and the conic 
furface, is equal to G H; therefore the feétion is a circle. 

Cor. If, through a point fituated within or without a 
conic furface, two ftraight lines, both parallel to the 
plane of the bafe of the cone (that is, parallel to ftraight 
lines in that plane), be drawn to cut, or touch the conic 
furface: then the re€tangle contained by the two fegments 
(between the point and the conic furface), of one of the 
lines when it cuts, or the fquare of its fegment when it 
touches the conic furface, is equal to the reétangle don- 
tained by the two fegments of the other line when it cuts, 
or to the fquare of its fegment when it touches the conic 
furface. 

For a plane drawn through the two lines will be parallel 
to the plane of the bafe, 15. 16. E.; and it will interfect 
the conic furface in the periphery of a circle: whence the 
corollary is manifeft, 35 and 36. 3. E. 


Prop. VI. Fig. 14. 


If two diameters of the bafe of a cone, as A Band CD, 
interfect one another at right angles, a plane drawa through 
the vertex of the cone, and one of the diameters, C D, will 
bife&t any ftraight line, as EF, terminated both ways by 
one of the conic furfaces, and parallel to the other diameter 
AB. 

Through V and E F draw a plane cutting the conic fur- 
face in the lines VG and V K, and the plane of the bafe 
in the line GH K; becaufe E F is parallel to AB ; there- 
fore G K is parallel both to A Band EF, 16, 11. E; and 
it is perpendicular to CD; therefore G K is bifected by 
the diameter CD, 3.3. E. And, becaufe G'K 13 bi- 
fe&ed in H, therefore E F, parallel to G K, is bifeted by 
V.H, that is, by the plane drawn through V and C D. 


Prop. VIL. Fig. 15. Plate III. 

If a point, as B, be aflumed in the plane of the bafe of 
2 cone, but without the periphery of the bafe, and, from 
that point, two tangents, BP and BQ, be drawn to the 
bafe, and likewife a ftraight line, B V, to the vertex of the 
cone: then any ftraight line, as EF, parallel to BV, and 
terminated both ways by one of the conic furfaces, is bi- 
feted by a plane drawn through V, the vertex of the cone, 
and cutting the plane of the bale in the chord PQ. 

Becaufe BV an] E F are parallel to one another, there- 
fore they are in one plane, 7. 11. E: let the plane, drawn 
through BV and EF, cunt the conic furface in the lines 
V EG, and VF; and let the fame plane cut the plane 
of the bafe in the line BG K, and the plane pafling through 
V, and the chord PQ intheline VDH. Becaule GK 
is harmonically divided in H and B, Lem. 2. therefore ET’, 
parallel to V B, is bifeéted by the line V H, Lem. 6. But 
D, the point where VH cuts EF, igs the point where the 
plane drawn through V and the chord PQ cuts ET: 
therefore EF, parallel to BV, is bifected by that plane, 


Prop, VIII. Fig. 16, 


Let a plane, pafliog through the vertex of a cone, cut 
the plane of the bafe in a diameter of the bafe CD: and let 
AB, a diameter of the bafe, be perpendicular to CD; and 
let MN be drawa through the vertex of the cone parailel 
to A.B; then if a right line G K, in the plane C V D, and 
terminated by one of the conic furfaces, be bifected by a 
plane pafling through .MN, this plane will bifeQ al right 
lines terminated by one of the conic furfaces and parallel to 
GK. 

Let the plane which bifeé&ts G K cut the plane of the 
bafe in the line PQ, and the plane CVD inthe line VHO: 
through V draw V L parallel to G K, and let it meet CD 
produced in L. Becaufe MN is para'lel to AB; there- 
fore PQ (the common ‘étion of two planes drawn through 
M N and A B) is parallel to MN and to AB, 16. 11. E: 
therefore PQ is perpendicular to CD. Becaufe G K is 
bifec&ted by VO, and is parallel to V L; therefore CD, 
the bafe of the triangle C V D, is harmonically divided in L, 
and O, Cor. Lem. 6. confequently, if two tangents of the bale 
be drawn from L, the chord that joins the points of con- 
tact of thefe tangents will pafs through O, Cor. Lem. 2 ; 
and it will be perpendicular to the diameter C D: therefore 
that chord wiil coincide with the line PQ, which is the 
only line that can be drawn through O perpendicular to 
CD. Therefore all right lines, terminated by one of the co- 
nic furfaces, and parallel to V L or G K, are bifeted by the 
plane V PQ drawn through MN to bife@ GK, Pr. 7. 

If GK be parallel to CD, then C D will be bifeéted im 
O, and PQ will coincide with AB; fo that.this propofi- 
tion, in this cafe of it, is the fame as Prop. 6. 

Cor. Ifa plane be drawn through M N to bife& any one 
right line terminated by ene of the conic furfaces, and pa- 
rallel to a line G K in the plane V CD, the fame plane will 
bifect all right lines terminated by one of the conic furfaces 
and parallel to GK. 

For, if not, then the fame ftraight line could be bifeGted 
by two planes both pafling through MN, which is abfurd. - 


Pror. IX. Wig.17. 

Let a plane, paffing through the vertex of a cone, cut the 
plane of the bafe in a line CD, not pafling through E the 
centre of the bafe : draw the diameter, A F B, perpendicular 
to CD, and produce it to M; fo that EM may bea third 
proportional to E F and EB the radius of the bafe of the 
cone, and draw M VN through the vertex : then if a right 
line G K, in the plane CV D, and terminated by one of the 
conic furfaces, be bife&ted by a plane pafling through MN, 
this plane will bifeé& all right lines terminated by one of the 
conic furfaces and parallel to G K. 

Let the plane which bifects GK cut the plane of the 
bafe in the line P Q M, and the plane C V D in the line 
VHO: through V draw V L parallel to G K, and let it 
cut CD produced in L. Becaufe VO bifeé&ts GK, and 
V Lis parallel to GK, therefore C D, the bafe of the tri- 
angle C V D, is harmonically divided in O and L, Cor. 
tiem. 6 ; therefore if two tangents of the bafe be drawn 
from L, the chord that joins the points of contact of thefe 
tangents will pafs through the point O, Cor. Lem, 2; but 
the fame chord, being produced, likewife pafics through 
the point M, Lem.4: therefore that chord will coincide 
with P Q, which is the only right line that can pafs through 
both the points O and M, therefore ali right lines terminated. 
by one of the conic furfaces and parallel to LV, or GK, 
are bifeGted by the plane VP Q drawn through MN te 
bifee& GK, Pr. 7. 

y) Co, 
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Cor. If a plane be drawn through M N to bife& any one 
right line, terminated by a ccnic furface, and parallel to a 
line GK, in the plane VCD, or parallel to the plane 
VCD, that plane will bifeét all right lines terminated by a 
conic furface, and parallel to G K. 

Yor, if not, then the fame right line could be bife&ted by 
two planes, both paffing through M N; which is abfurd. 


Prop. X. Fig. 18. 


Let a plane, pafling through the-vertex of a cone, cut the 
plane of the bafe in a line CD, which neither cuts nor 
touches the periphery of the bafe: draw A BF, through 
E, the centre of the bafe, perpendicular to C D, and take 
E M, a third proportional to EF, and the radius of the bafe 
of the cone; and draw M V through the vertex: then if a 
right line GK, parallel to the plane CVD, and termi- 
nated by one of the conic furfaces, be bife€ted by a plane 
pafling through MV, this plane will bife@ all right lines 
terminated by one of the conic furfaces, and parall<l-to 
GK. But the point H, in which the plane, that bile@s 
GK, cuts GK, muft not be in the fame right line with 

ne point M, and the vertex of the cone. 

Let the plane which bife@s GK, cut the plane of the 
bafe in the line PQ, draw VL parallel to GK; and be- 
caufe G K is parallel to the plane CVD, therefore V L 
parallel to GK, is in the plane C V D, and it will cut the 
plane of the bafe in L, a point of the line CD. And, be- 
caufe GK is parallel to V L, therefore they are contained 
in one plane, 7. 11. E. Leet this plane be drawn, and 
let it cut the conic furface in V R and VS, the plane of 
the bafe in LRS, and the plane VPQ, in VO. Be- 
eaufe G K is parallel to V L, and it is bileGed by VO, 
therefore SR, the bafe of the triangle S V R, is harmo- 
nically divided in O and L, Cor. Lem. 6.; therefore, if two 
tangents of the bafe be drawn from L, the chord that joins 
the points of thefe tangents will pafs through the point O, 
Cor. Lem. 2.3; but, becaufe L is a point in CD, the fame 
chord will pafs through M, Lem. 4.; and, becaufe the point 
O does not fall upon M, therefore the chord will coincide 
with BQ, bie is the only line that can pafs both through 
O and M. Therefore, all right lines, terminated both 
ways by one of the conic furfaces, and parallel to V L, 
or GK, are bifecied by the plane, V PQ, Pr. 7. 


Prop. XI. Fig. 19. 

Let a plane touching a conic furface cut the plane of the 
tafe in a line, CD, which touches the periphery of the 
bafe in P; then, ifa right line, G K, terminated by one of 
the conic furfaces, and parallel to the touching plane, 
VCD, be bife&ted by a plane drawn through V P; this 
plane will bife& all right lines parallel to G K, and termi- 
nated by one of the conic furfaces. 

Through V draw VL parallel to GK: becaufe G K 
is parallel to the plane V CD, therefore, V L, parallel 
to GK, is in the plane VCD, and it will cut the plane 
of the bafein L, a point in CD. And, becaufe VL is 
parallel to GK, therefore they are contained in one plane, 
7. 11. E.; let this plane be drawn, and let it cut the conic 
furface in the lines VM and WN, the plane of the bafe in 
the line L MN, and the plane V QP, in the line VO. 
Becaufe G K is parallel to VL, end it is bife@ed by VO, 
therefore, MN, the bafe of the triangle VMN, is har- 
monically divided in O and L, Cor. Lem. 6. Therefore, if 
two tangents of the bale be drawn from L, the chord that 
joins the two points of conta of thefe tangents will pafs 
through the point O, Cor. Lem. 2.; but the fame chord 
likkewife pafles through Q, which is one of the points of 


conta& of tangents drawn from L; therefore, the chord 
coincides with the line Q P. Therefore the plane VQP, 
bifeéts all right lines terminated by one of the conic fur- 
faces, and parallel to VL, or GK, Pr. 7. 

Hig. 20, 21, 22, 23. If acone be cut by a plane PQ, 
which neither pafles through the vertex, nor is parallel to 
the bafe, then, a plane, as V MN, being drawn through 
the vertex parallel to the cutting plane, it will neceflarily 
meet the plane of the bafe cf the cone.” The line of com- 
mon feétion of the parallel plane, and the bafe of the cone 
MN, may have one or other of three different pofitions ; 
Viz. 

Fig.20. rft. It may be without the bafe of the cone. 

Fig. 21. 2dly. It may touch the periphery of the bafe of 
the cone. 

Fig. 22, and 23. jdly. It may cut the periphery of the 
bafe of the cone. 

Thefe three different cafes offer three feGions for our 
confideration that are very different from one anotlier, and 
poficfs many properties that are peculiar to each, while they 
have many that are common to all the three. 

Def. V. Af the line of common feGtion, MN, (jig. 20:), 
be without the bafe of the cone, then the plane VMN, 
drawn through the vertex, will be entirely between the two 
conic furfaces, not meeting either of them. In this cafe, 
the cutting plane: P Q,.will meet every line drawn from the 
vertex in one of the conic furfaces, and the curve line of 
common fection will furround.that conic furface, and will 
completely enclofe a fpace. In this pofition of the cutting 
plane, the conic feétion is called an elliple. 

Def. VI. If the line of common fection MN, (fy. 21.) 
touch the periphery of the bafe, then the plane drawn 
through the vertex will touch the conic furfaces, Pr. 4. 
And the oppofite furfaces will be on different fides of it. 
In this cafe alfo the cutting plane will meet every line 
drawn from the vertex in one of the conic furfaces, except- 
ing only the line of conta, V B, in which the touching 
plane meets that conic furface: and as the cutting plane 
is indefinitely extended along the touching plane without 
meeting it, it is obvious that the curve line formed by the 
common feétion of the cutting plane and the conic furface 
does not return into itfeif fo as to enclofe a fpace, but 
it is open on the fide oppofite to the vertex of the cone. 
In this pofition of the cutting plane, the conic feCtion is 
called a parabola. 

Def. V1. If theline of common feétion MN (fig. 22 & 23.) 
cut the periphery of the bafe, then the plane drawn through 
the vertex will divide each of the oppolite conic {urfaces into 
two parts lying on oppofite fides of it. In this cafe the cut- 
ting plane being indefinitely extended will meet every line 
drawn from the vertex in thofe parts of the two conic fur- 
faces that lie on the fame fide of the plane, through the 
vertex, as the cutting plane itfelf; and thus two curve iines 
will be formed by the common interfeGiion, of the cutting 
plane, and the two oppofite conic furfaces. It is obvious that 
thefe curve lines may be indefinitely extended, and that 
they do not return into themfelves fo as to enclofe a fpace. 
In this pofition of the cutting plane the conic fection, 
formed by its interfeGtion with one of the conic furfaces is 
called a hyperbola; and the two conte feétions formed by 
its interfections with the two oppofite conic furfaces, are 
called oppolite hyperbolas, or oppofite {eCtions. 

Def. VIII. The nature of the feverak conic {e@tions defined 
injthe three laft definitions depends entirely, as we have feen, 
on the relative pofition that the ine of common fe€tion of 
the plane of the bafe and the plane drawn through the vers 
tex parallel to the cutting plane, has in yefpec to the cir- 

cle 


ele that forms the bafe of the cones As.there will be fre- 
quent occafion to refer to this line, in the following theory 
of the conic fections, it will be requifite, for the fake of 


abridging language, to diftinguifh it by a peculiar name. - 


For this purpofe' we fhall call it the determining line. 

Def. 1X. Leta plane, as PQ, (fig. 20 and 22.) cut aco- 
nic furface, or oppofite furfaces, and let MN be the de- 
termining line, or the common feétion, of the plane of the 
bafe and the plane drawn through the vertex parallel to the 
plane PQ: from:C, the centre of the bafe of the 
cone, draw CD perpendicular to MN, and take CE a 
third proportional to CD and C A or CB, the radius of 
the bafe: then, a line being drawn from the vertex V to the 
point E, it will meet the plane PQ ina point G, which is 
called the centre of the conic fe&tion, or oppolite fe&ions, 
formed by the common interfection of the plane P Q, and 
the conic furface, or oppolite furfaces. 

But, if the determining line MN (fig. 23.) cut the bafe 
of the cone, and pafs through its centre, then, the diameter 
A Bbeing perpendicular to MN, and VG being drawn 
through the vertex parallel to AB; VG will mect the 
plane PQ in a point G, which, in this cafe, is the centre 
of the eppolite fections. 

Fig. 20, 22, 23. Cor. t. The centre of an ellipfe is a 
point within the figure; but the centre of two oppofite hy- 
perbolas isa point without both hyperbolas, and fituated be- 
tween them. _ 

For, when the line MN is without the bafe of the cone, 
the point E and the line V E are within the conic furface ; 
but, when MN cuts the bafe; then FE and VE are 
‘without both of the two conic furfaces and between them. 

* Cor.2. A parabola has no centre. 

Fig. 21. For, in this cafe, che points E and D coin- 
cide with the point B, where M N touches the peripnery 
of the bafe; and the line V E coincides with the line V B 
‘which does not meet the cutting plane PQ. 

Cor. 3. ‘The centre of a conic fection is never in the 
‘axis of the cone, unlefs when the cutting plane is parallel 
‘to the bafe of the cone. 

Def. X. A right line drawn in the plane of a conic 
feGiion fo as to meet the curve of the fe&tion in one poiat 
‘only, and which; being produced both ways, is contained 
“on one and the fame fide of the feGtion, is called a tangent 
‘of the fe@ion. 

Cor. 1. A tangent of a conic feftion is a tangent of the 
‘conic furface. 

For it can meet the conic furface only in the point 
in which it meets the fection. 

Cor. 2. There cannot be more than one tangent of a 
conic feGtion at the fame point of the ‘curve. 

For if there were two tangents, then two planes drawn 
through them and the vertex of the cone would meet the 
conic furface in the fame right line without cutting the 
“conic furface, which is abfurd. Cor, 2. Pr. 4 


Prop. XII. 
A right line, drawn in the plane of a conic feion, can- 
not meet the curve in more than two points. 
For fuch a line does not meet the conic furface in more 
than two points. Cor. 2. 


Prop. XIII. 


A right line drawn through a point in a conic fection, in 
the fame plane with it, and parallel to a line drawn from the 
vertex in the conic furface, does not meet the curve of the 
conic feCtion again in another point. 

For it does not meet the conic furface in another point, 

Vou. IX. 
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Pr. 3. Thus, in the parabola, if PQ be drawn parallel to V B, 
(fg. 21.), then PQ meets the curve only in the poict P. 


Prop. XIV. Fig. 24, 25, and 26. PlatelV. 

Every ftraight line, as F H, drawn through G, the 
centre of an ellipfe, or oppofite hyperbolas, and terminat- 
ed both ways by the curve, or oppofite curves, is bileGed 
in the centre. 

I, When the determining line MN, (fiz. 24 and 25 ), 
does not pals through the centre of the bale. ‘Through V, 
the vertex of the cone, and the line F H, draw a plane cut- 
ting the conic furface in the lines VH L and VF K, and 
the plane of the bafe in the line L KM, and the plane VMN 
intheline VM. Becaufe the point Gis inthe line VG E; 
therefore, the line L KM will pafs through the point, E. 
_And becaufe F H and V M are the common feétions of the 

plane V K L, and two parallel planes (viz. the plane of the 
{eGtion and the plane VMN), therefore F H is parallel 
to VM, 16. 11. E. And, becaufe CB or CA, the 
radius cf the bafe of the cone, is a mean _propor- 
tional between CD and CE, and MN is perpendicu- 
lar to AB; therefore, the chord K L is harmonically di- 
vided in E and M, Lem. 3. And becaufe L K is the bale of 
the triangle K VL, and F H is parallel to V M, there- 
_fore, FH is bifeQed by VE, Lem. 6.: that is, F G = 
GH. t 

In the ellipfe, when F H (_fig.20.) is parallel to MN, it will 
beperpendicular toa diameter of the bafe drawn perpendicular 
to the diameter AB; therefore, it is bifeéted by the piane 
VAB, which cuts itin G, Pr. 6. 

If. When the determinifg line,( fig. 26.) paffzs through 
the centre of the bafe. In this cafe, V Gis parallel to the 
diameter AB. Def. 1X. And LK, the common fe&tion of 
the plane of the bafe, and the plane V Q K (drawn through 
V, and the line F GH), is parallel both to AB and 
to VG, 7. 11. E. . But the diameter MN is perpen- 
dicular to the diameter AB; therefore, it is alfo perpendi- 
cular to KL, and it bifedts K L, 3.3. E. And becaufe 
F H and VM are the commen [ections of two parallel 
planes (viz. the plane of the conic feGion, and the plane 
VMN), therefore F H is parallel to VM. And be- 
caufe VM bifets the befe of the triangle K VL, and 
V G is para'lel to that bale, therefore VG bife&ts F H 
parallel to VM. Lem. 5. 

DEFINITIONS, 

XI. A ftraight line drawn through the centre of an el- 
lipfe, or oppotite hyperbolas, aud terminated both ways by 
the curve or oppofite curves, is called a diameter of the 
ellipfe, and a tranfverfe diameter of the oppoffte hyper. 
bolas. 

XII. A ftraght line in the plane of a parabola, as PQ, 
(fig. 21.) drawn parallel to the right line V B, in the conic 
furface (which pafles through the vertex of the cone, and 
the point in which the determining line touches the peri- 
phery of the bafe), is called a diameter of the para- 
bola. 

Cor. 
another. 

XITI. A vertex of a diameter is a point where the dia- 
meter meets the curve of the conic f{etion, 

Cor. A diameter of a parabola has only one vertex, 
Prenas 

XIV. A ftraight line (which is not a diameter of an el- 
lipfe), terminated both ways by the curve of a conic feétion, 
and bifeted by a diameter of the fection, is faid to be ordi- 
nately applied to that diameter; or it is called a double 

3G ordinate ; 


All the diameters of a parabola are parallel to one 
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ordinate; and the half of it, an ordinate of the diame- 
ter. 
Prop. XV. fig. 24, 25, and 26, ; 

If a ftraight line be ordinately applied to a diameter of 
an ellipfe, ora parabola, or to a tran{verfe diameter of a 
hyperbola, then all right lines parallel ta it and terminat- 
ed both ways by the fame curve, or by the oppolite 
curve, are ordinatcly applied to the fame diameter. 

Let RST (fg. 24 and 25.) be ordinately applied to 
¥F H, a diameter of an ellipfe or a parabola, or a tranf{verfe 
diameter of a hyperbola or oppofite hyperbolas; then all 
ether nicht lines, as P Q: parallel to RT, and terminated 
by the fame curve, or the oppofite curve, are ordinately ap- 
plied to the fame diameter FH. Drawa plane through V, the 
vertex of the cone, end the diameter F H/Then,in the cafe of 
the ellipfe and hyperbola, when the deiermining line does not 
pafs through the centre of the bafe, rhis plane will necef- 
farily pafs through the line VE. And, becaufe the plane 
of the conic feétion is parallel to the plane V MN, there- 
fore R 'T, in the former plane, is parallel to the latter plane. 
And becanfe the vlane drawn through V, and the diameter 
F H, paffes throuzh V E, and bifeGs R'T, which it cuts 
in S, a point'not in the fame right line with V and E; 
therefore, the fame plane will bifect al! right !ines in either of 
the oppofite cones that are paraliet to RT. Pr. io. and Cor. 

Therefore, the diameter FH in that ah will bife& 
all the right lines which it meets, that are paraliel to RT, 
and terminated by the fe@ion, or either of the oppolite 
{eCtions. 

And, when the defcrmining line pafles through the centre 
of the bafe (fg. 26), @:en, as before, RT is parallel to 
the plane VMN. And the diameter A B is perpendicular 
to the diameter M N, and G V is parallel to A B, Def. 1X; 
therefore, the plane drawn through VG ard FH, which 
bifeds RT, will bie allrizht lives in either of the oppo= 
fite cones that are parallel to R T, Pr.S. Therefore, F H 
in that plane wui bleét all the right lines which it meets 
that are parallel to RT, and terminated by either of the 
oppofite hyperb las. 

[n the parabola, becaufe the plane of the feGtion is paral- 
lel to the plane VMN; therefore, RT, (fg. 27.) inthe 
former plane, is parallel to the latter plane. And becaufe 
VB is parallel to F H, therefore a plane may be drawn 
through them both ; let this plane be drawn, and it will bi- 
fe@ all right lines in either of the oppofite cones that are 
parallel to RT, Pr. 11. Therefore, F H, in that plane, 
- will bife& all the right lines which it meets, that are paral- 

Yel to RT, and terminated by the curve of the para- 
bola. 
Prop. XVI. Fig. 28. 

A right line, drawn from a vertex of a diameter of an 
ellipfe, or a parabola, or from the vertex of a tranfverfe 
diameter of a hyperbola, fo as to be parallel to a line ordi- 
nately applied to that diameter, is a tangent of the curve. 

Fig. 28. Let FH bea diameter of an cllipfe or a para- 
bola, ora tranfverfe diameter of a hyperbola, and RST, 
a line ordinately applied to that diameter; then FM, 
drawn froma vertex of the diameter, fo as to be parallel to 
RT, is a tangent of the curve. For, if FM be not a 
tangent, it will cut the fection again in another point (Cor. 
2. Def. X), let itcut the feGion again in K, and bifea 
FK in I. Then, if a diameter of the feGion be drawn 
through I, F K will be ordinately applied to that diameter, 
Def. XIV ; therefore that diameter would bifeQ RT parallel 
toF K, Pr.is5, Therefore R 'T would be bifeG&ted by two 
different diameters; viz. by the diameter F H, and by that 


drawn through T. But, in the ellipfe and hyperbola, all the 
diameters pals through the centre; and, in the parabola, 
they are all parallel to ore another; therefore two diame- 
ters of a conic feétion will cut every ftraight line (which 
does not pafs through the centre of the ellipfe and nyper- 
bola) in two different points. Therefore R'T cannot be 
bifeCted by two different diameters.. Therefore F M, pa-= 
rallel to RL’, does not cut the curve again; that is, FM 
isa tangent of the conic feGtion. 

Cor. 1. If RT be ordinately applied to the diameter 
FH, it is parallel toa tangent, F M, at a vertex of that 
diameter. 

For there cannot be two tangents of a conic felon at 
the fame point of the curve. 

Cor. 2. All right lnes ordinately applied to the fame 
diameter of a conic fection are parailei to one another. 

For they are all parallel to a tangent-at a vertex of that 
diameter. 


Prov. XVII. Fig. 24 and 27. 

A diameter of a conic fedtion being given, to draw a 
right line that fhail be ordinately applied to that diameter. 

Fig. 24. Let FH bea diameter of an ellipfe; draw a 
plane through the vertex V, and the diamezer F H, cutting 
the plane of the bafe in the chord K L, which neceflarily 
pailcs through the point KE; draw tangents of the bafe from 
K and L, and let them interfeQ in O. Then O is a 
peint in the determining line MN; Lem. 4; and V O being 
drawn to the vertex of the cone, it is in the plane V MN, 
and parzllel to the plane of theellipfe. Now, all ftraight 
lines, as PQ and RT, in the plane of the ellipfe, drawn 
parallel to VO, are ordinately applied to the diameter 
FH; for thefe lives are all bifeGted by the plane V K L, 
that is, by F H in that plane, Pr. 7. 

The contruction is exaétly the fame for the hyperbola. 

fig. 27. Inthe parabola the plane drawn through the 
diameter F H, p2ffes through VB, parallel to F H, and 
it cuts the plane of the bafe in a chord BK, drawn from 
the point where the determining line MN, touches the 
periphery of the bafe; in this cafe draw KO, a tangent 
of the bafe, interfeGing MWN in O; then, as before, VO, 
drawn to the vertex, is parallel to the plane of the para- 
bola; and all right lines, as RT, PQ, in that plane, pa- 
rallel to VO, are ordinately applied to the diameter F H, 
Bray: 

Fig. 20, 21, 22, and 23. In all theconic fe&ions, when 
the plane drawn through the vertex of the cone, and a diame. 
ter PQ, cuts the plane of the bafe in a diameter of the 
bafe AB; then all right lines, as RT, in the plane 
of the fection, drawn parallel to the determining line 
MN, are ordinately applied to the diameter PQ. For, 
if a diameter of the bafe be drawn parallel to MN, that 
diameter will be parallelto RT, and perpendicular to the 
diameter AB; therefore R'T is bifeGed by the plane 


VAB, that is, by PQ, the diameter of the {eQion in that 
plane, Pr. 6. 


Prov. XVIII. 


Tangents drawn from the vertices, of a diameter of an 
ellipfe, or of a tranfverfe diameter of a hyperbola, are pa- 
rallel to one another ;- but tangents of a conic feGtion, drawn 
ee the vertices of two different diameters, are not pa- 
rallel. 

Let aright line beordinately applied, toa diameter of an 
ellipfe, or to a tranfverfe diameter of a hyperbola, Pr. 17 5 
then the tangent of the curve at eithervertex of the diameter 
is parallel to that right line ; confequently, the two tangents 
at the extremities of the diameter are parallel to one another, 
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And becaufe a right line ordinately applied to one diame- 
ter of a conic fe&tion is not ordinately applied to another di- 
ameter; therefore a tangent at a vertex of one diameter is 
Not parallel to a tangent at a vertex of another diameter. 

Cor. If there be two parallel tangents of an ellipfe, or of 
eppolite hynerbolas; thefe tangents are drawn from the ex- 
tremities of a diameter of the ellipfe, or of a tran{verfe di- 
ameter of the hyperbolas. ¢ 


Prop. XIX. Fig. 28. 

A ftraight line terminated both ways by the curve of a 
conic feétion, and parallel to a tangent, is ordinately ap- 
plied to the diameter drawn throuch the point of conta&. 

Let RT, terminated by the curve of a conic feétion, be 
parallel to a tangent of the curve FM; then RT is or- 
dinately applied to the diameter F H, drawn through the 
point of contaé&. Draw PQ ordinately applied to F H, 
Pr.17. Then PQ is parallel to the tangent I M, Cor. 1. 
Pr. 16 ; therefore P Q is alfo parallel to R'T'. Confequently, 
R T is ordivately applicd to F H, Pr. 15. 


Pro?. XX. Fig. 29. 

A ftraight line GT, drawn from the centre of oppofite 
hyperbolas fo as to be parallel to FO and H I lines touch- 
ing the curves at the vertices of a tranfverfe diameter F H, 
bifeéts all lines, as RS, terminated by the oppolite hyper- 
bolas and parallel to the tranfverfe diameter: and if a tranf- 
verfe diameter, I’ H, be drawn parallel to a ftraight line, as 
RS, terminated by oppolite hyperbolas, and bifected by a 
line GT drawn through the centre, this line is parallel to 
F Oand HI the tangents at the vertices of the tranfverfe 
diameter. 

Draw the diameter RP, join S, P, and produce FH 
tocut SP in Q. Becaufe RS is parallel to  H, and 
_RG=GP; therefore SQ = P: therefore SP is 
parallel to-HI or ¥O, Cor. 1. Pr. 16. But G T is parallel 
to FO or HI: therefore G T is parallel to SP. There- 
fore it is manifeft that G T bifects RS, 2.6. E. 

Again, if GT bife& RS, then is GT parallel to HI 
or FQ; for, becaule RT = TS, and RG = GP, 
therefore G T is parallel to S P, 2.6, 13. And becaufe F H 
is parallel to RS, thereforeS Q = QP, 2.6.E.: there- 
fore S Pis parallel to HI, Cor. 1. Pr. 16. Therefore G T 
is parailelto H I or F O. 

Def. XV. Let the determining line MN (jig. 30.) of two 
oppofite hyperbolas cut the periphery of the bale of the cone 
in Mand N, and let tangents of the bafe be drawn from thefe 
points (which tangents will pafs through the point E. when 
MN does not pafs through the centre of the bafe of the 
cone, Lem. 4; but they will both be paraliel to the diame- 
ter A B and to the line V G, when MN dogs pafs through 
the centre): through the line V G, and the two tangents 
PM and QN, lettwo planes be drawn cutting the p'ane of 
the hyperbolas in the lines G Pand G Q, interfecting in the 
centre of the hyperbolas : then thefe lines are called afymp- 
totes of the hyperbolas, 

Cor. % ‘The afymptotes do not meet the hyperbolas. 

For the planes VPM and VQWN meet the conic fur- 
faces only in the lines VM and VN produced, Pr, 4.: there- 
fore the lines G P and GQ, inthofe planes, are without the 
eonic furfaces in which the hyperbolas are. 

Cor. 22 The alymptotes G P and GQ are parallel to 
VM and VN, the lines in which the plases V MP and 
V NQ tough the conic furfaces. 

For the plane VM P cuts the plane of the hyperbolas 
and the plane VMN (which are parallel planes) in the 


lines G Pand VM; and the plane VNQ_ cuts the fame 
planes in the lines G Q and VN. 

Cor. 3. If a line be drawn parallel to one of the afymp- 
totes through a point in one of the hyperbolas, that line 
does not meet the fame hyperbola, nor the oppofite one, 
again in another point. 

For a line parallel to one of the afymptotes is parallel to 
one of the lines VM and VN in the conic furface; there~ 
fore it does not meet either of the conic furfaces again ia 
another point, Pr. 3. 

Cor. 4. A fraight line in the plane of the hyperbolas, 
as F H, drawn through the centre of the hyperbolas withia 
the angle contained by the afymptotes, will meet both the 
hy perbolas. 

Becaufe the afymptotes are parallelto VM and VN, 
therefore, if VO be drawn parallel to F H, it will be within 
the angle M VN; and it is plain that I H, parallelto VO, 


meets both the conic furfaces. 


Lemma VII. 4g. 30. 

Let A Band AC betwoa right lines that meet ont ano- 
ther: then if BC, drawn through D, and terminated by 
A Band AC, be bifeéted in D, no other ftraight line, ter- 
minated by A B and AC, and drawn through D, will be . 


bifected in that point. 
Draw G Ef through D, and DE parallel to AC; be- 
caule BD = DC, ‘therefore AE = EB, 2.6. E. 


Therefore AE. and EG are not equal to one auother: 
and, confequently, G D and D H are not equal. 


Prop. XXI. Fig. 30. 

If a ftraight line, terminated by the alymptotes, as KL 
or ST, touch either of the hyperbolas, it is bife¢ted in the 
point of conta&: and if the middle point of a ftraight line, 
as KL or ST, terminated by the aiymptotes be in either 
of the hyperbolas, that line isa tangent of the curve. Draw 
the diameter F H and let a4 be ordinately applied to it, 
Pr. 7: alfo draw de, between M V and VN, parallel to ad. 
Conceive a plane to be drawn through V G and F H, and 
let this plane cut the plane MVN inthe line VO. It is 
manifeft that V O is parallel to the diameter F Hy, 16. rx. 
E. And becaufe a plane drawn through V G bifeés ad, 
the fame plane will bifeét all right lines in either of the op- 
polite cones that are parallel to ab, Cor. g ; therefore it will 
bife& de; that is, do = 0c. Becaufe KL is a tangent, 
it is parallel to a b, Cor. 1. Pr. 16, and, confequently, to de. 
And becaufe the afymptotes are parallel to VM and VN, 
Cor. 2. Def. XV., and F H is arallel to V O, and de to 
K L, itis plain that K L and de are fimilarly divided in H 
and O: therefore KH = HL. ‘ ; it. 

Again, if K L meets the hyperbola in H, and is bifected 
there, it is a tangent. For, if not, then, a line being 
drawn between the afymptotes to touch the hyperbola in H, 
it would likewife be bifeéted in H as has already been fhewn: 
which is abfurd. Lem. 7, Therefore K L is a tangent. 


Prop. XXII. Fig. 32. Plate V. 

Ifa right line, that cuts an hyperbola or oppofite hyper- 
bolas, likewife cuts both the afy.mptotes; the feyments be- 
tween the hyperbola, er hyperbolas, and the afy mptotes, will 
be equal. ; 

Let the right line D E cut a hyperbola in S and P, and 
the afymptotes in D and E: draw the tran{verfe diameter 
F H to bife& S$ P, and let K L be drawn to touch the hy- 
perbola in H: becaufe F H bife&s S P, therefore S P is pa- 
rallel t@ the tangent KL, Cor. 1. Pr. 16, but KL 1s bifeéted 
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in H, Pr.23.3 therefore D E, parallel to K L, is bife€ted in 
Q: and becaufe DE and SP are both bifetted in Q, 
therefore DS and SE are refpeCtively equal to SP ard 
PD: ‘ 

Next let SR cut the two oppofite hyperbolas in Sand R; 
and the afymptotes in N and I: draw GT through the 
centre to bifeat S Rs and draw thetranfverfe diameter F H 
parallel to SR; and let K L touch one of the hyperbolzs 
at H, and draw K M parallel to SR: becaufe GV bifecs 
S R parallel to F H, therefore G T is parallelto KL, Pr. 
20: becaufe K M and F Hare both parallel to S R, therefore 
they are parallel to one another: but K L is bifected at 1, 
Pr. 21, therefore L M is bifeGted at G, and K M is bifeGted 
at O,2. 6. E; therefore N I, parallel to K M, is bifected at 
T. And, becaufe S R and N [are both bifeG@ted at T, there- 
fore the fesments S N and N R are refpetively equalto the 
fezments RI and IS. 


Prop. XXIII. 


The curve of an hyperbola approaches the nearer to the 
afymptote the farther it is continued; and, if continued far 
enough, the diltance of the curve from the alymptote wil 
become lefs than any affigned diltance how fmall foever. 

Affume any point, as A in the hyperbola, and draw 3.4 
parallel to the alymptote GC; then AX does not meet 
the hyperbola again, Cor.3. Def. XV: througa A draw any 
line B Cto a point, as Z in the curve, and let BC mect the 
afymptotes in B and C, and draw BX perpendicular to 
AX, and ZY perpendicular to the afymptote GC: be- 
caufe AB= ZC, Pr. 21, itis plain that BX = Z Y: now 
the more diltant the point Z is, the nearer is the line A B to 
the line A X, and the lefs is BX, or ZY the diftance’ of 
the curve from the afymptote. And becaufe A B may be 
drawn fo as to make BX lefs than any affigned line, 
therefore a point of the curve may be found that fhall be 
nearer to the afymptote than any affigned diftance. 


Fig. 32. 


DEFINITIONS, 


Fig. 30. PlatelV. XVI. If a ftraight line be drawn 
through the centre of oppolite hyperbolas parallel to the tan- 
gents ST and K Lat the vertices of a tranfverfe diameter 
F H, and a part of that line bifefted in the centre, as I R, 
be taken equal to the fegments S T and Kb (it is plain that 
ST = KL) of the tangents terminated by the afymptotes ; 
then I R is called a {econd diameter of the hyperbolas, and 
the extremities of it are called the vertices of the fecond dia- 
meter. 

But the word diameter is often ufed to fignify a ftraight 
line drawn through the centre of an ellipfe or oppofite 
hyperbolas, without regard to the magnitude of fuch 
line. - 
XVII. A ftraight line, terminated by two oppofite hyper- 
bolas and bifeéted by « fecond diameter, is faid to be or- 
dinately applied to that diameter; or it is called a double 
ordinate, and the half of it, an ordinate. 

XVIII. Two diameters of an cllipfe, or of oppofite hy- 
perbolas, that are mutually parallel to the ordinates of one 
another, are called conjugate diameters, or they are faid to 
be conjugate to one another. 


Prop. XXIV. 

{f a diameter of an ellipfe, or of oppofite hyperbolas, be 
parallel to the ordinates of another diameter, thefe two are 
conjugate diameters. 

The demonttration of this propofition, in the cafe of the 
hyperbola, is manifelt from Prop. 20th ; for the ordinates 

I 


of a tranfverfe diameter of a hyperbola are parallel fo'a tan- 
gent at a vertex of the diameter, Cor. 1. Pr. 16. ‘ 

Fig. 33. Plate V. In the ellipfe, let the diameter E D be 
parallel to PQ S an ordinate of the diameter F H ; draw the. 
diameter P R andjon S Reutting ED in T. Becanfe PQ_ 
=Q S,and PG=GR;; therefore S R is paraliel to F H. 
Acd becaufe E D is parallel to PQS, and PG = GR; 
therefore RT =TS. Therefore RS is an ordinate of 
the diameter ED, Deft XIV, and it is parallei to FH; 
therefore ED ied FH are conjugate diameters, Def. XVIII. 

Cor. It a diameter of an ellipfe, as E D, be parallclto 
F O, a tangent at a vertex of another diameter F H; then, 
F H is parallel to D I, a tangent at a vertex of ED. 

For a tangent at a vertex of a diameter is parallel to the 
ordinates of that diameter. 

Def. XIX. When a ftraight line drawn through a point, 
fituated within or without a cone, meets one, or both, of 
the conic furfaces in two points, it is called a fecant ; and 
the two parts of fuch a-line, between the point through 
which it is drawn and the conic furface or furfaces, are 
called the fegments of the fecant. And when a line, drawn 
from a point without a cone, touches one of the cente fur- 
faces; that part of it between the point from which it is 
drawn and the conic furface is denoted by the word tangent 
in the following propofitions. 


Prop. XXV. Fig. 34, 35, and 36. 

If a ftraight line be drawn from the vertex of a cone 
to a point, as B, in the plane of the bafe, but not in 
the periphery of the bafe; and, through any point, as iP 
fituated without or within the cone, another flraight line, 
parallel to the former, be drawn to cut or touch the conic 
furface, or oppofite furfaces; then the fquare of the line 
drawn from the vertex of the cone to the point B is to the 
reGtangle under the fegments of the fecant, or to the f{quare 
of the tangent, drawn from the point P, as the rectangle 
under the fegments of any Jine drawn from B to cut the 
bafe of the cone, is to the reG@angle under the fegments of 
any line, parallel to the bafe of the cone, drawn through 
the point P, to cut the conic furface. : ‘ 

Fig. 34. Let the point B be without the bafe of the 
cone, and let Q R, drawn through P without or within the 
conic furface, be parallel to V B, and let it cut the conic 
furface in Q and R: through P and the line VB draw a 
plane cutting the conic furface in the lines VG and V H, 
and the plane of the bafe in the line BGH; and through 
P draw LK parallel to GH. Becaufe VB and PQR 
are parallel, therefore the line PQ R is contained in the 
plane BV P, 7. 13. E; and the points Q and R are in the 
lines V H and V G, the common fe&tions of the plane and 
the conic furface. Becavfe Q P is paralicl to VB and 
LK to GH, therefore the triangle Q PL is equiangular 
to the triangle VB H, and the triangle P K R to the trian- 
gle VGB: therefore 4. 6. E. 

WB sR: BiG t PK 
Wi Ba @ tes (DUE ees 

Confequently, VB?: PR x PQ:: BG x BH: PK 
x PL, 23. 6. E. But the re&tangle BG x BH is 
equal to the reGtangle under the fegments of any other line 
drawn from B to cut the bafe of the cone, 35 and 36. 3. E; 
and the reGtangle P K x KL is equal to the reGangle un- 
der the fegments of any other line, parallel to the plane of 
the bafe, drawn from P to cut the conic furface, Cor. Pr. 5 ; 
and hence the proportion is manifeft in this cafe. 

Fig. 35. And if the point B be within the bafe of the 
cone, and a ftraight line (as PQ R), parallel to the line 
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V B.that joins the point B and the vertex of the cone, be 
drawn to cut the oppofite furfaces through a point P fitu- 
ated ‘without or within the cone: the propofition may be 
demonflrated in this cafe, in the very fame words as in the 
former cafe. ; 

fig. 36. And if the point P be without the cone as 
well as the line V B, and PS, parallel to V B, be drawn to 
touch the conic furface, inftead of cutting it; then.the 
plane PV B will meet the conic furface in a line VSM; 
and BM will touch the bafe of the cone, and PN, parallel 
to BM; will touch the conic furface. And becaufe the 
two triangles S PN and VBM are equiangular, there- 


fore, 
VB:PS:: BM: PN 
And V B?: P'S?:: B-M?: PN? 

But B M? is equal to the rectangle under the fegments of 
any line drawn from B to cut the bafe of the cone; and 
PN? is equal to the retangle under the fegments of any 
line, parallel to the bafe of the cone, drawn from P to cut 
the conic furface; and hence the propofition is manifeit in 
this cafe alfo. 


Prop. XXVI. Fig. 37. 


If a point be aflumed without er within a cone, and two 
lines he drawn through it to meet a conic {urface, or oppo- 
fite furfaces, and fo as to be parallel to two Rraight lines 
given by pofition ; then the rectangle under the fegments of 
the fecant, or the fquare of the tangent, parallel to one of 
the lines given by pofition, has to the rectangle under the 
fexments of thefecant, or to the fquare of the tangent, pa- 
rallel to the other line given by pofition, a ratio that is 
con{tanty the fame, wherever the point (from which the 
lines are drawn) is aflumed without or within the cone. 

Fig. 37. Let VB and VC be two ftraight lines, drawn 
from the vertex of a cone to the plane of the bafe, and given 
by pofition (or parallel to lines given by pofition) ; and let 
PQ and MN be two flraight lines drawn through any 
affumed point,.as R, to cut the conic furface, and fo as to 
be refpectively parallel to C V and VB: and as C V? is 
to the reangle CK x CL (contained by the fegments 
of any line drawn from C to cut the bafe of the cone), fo 
let D, any affumed line, or magnitude, be to E; and as 
VB’ is to BG x BH (the reétangle contained by the 
fegmznts of any line drawn from B to cut the bafe of the 
cone), fo let F be to KE; and draw ST parallel to the bafe 
of the cone through the point R; then, Pr. 24. 

(GY> OC Kod KL, ‘or)) De By RexR Qu SR: 
x RT,and BV? : BG x GH,-or) F: Ei: MRx 
RN: SRx RT. Therefore invertendo and ex quo, 
De Pi PRX RQ oMRRN 
And, as the fame reafoning applics wherever the point R is 
aflumed, therefore the ratio of the rectangles PR x RQ, 
and MR x RN is the fame with, or equal to, the con{tant 
ratio of D to F, wherever the point R is aflumed. 
And, in like manner, may the propofition be demon- 


ftrated in all other cafes, or in ail pofitions of the lines PQ, 


and MN, whether they cut, or touch, the fame or oppo- 
fite furfaces. 


Prop. XXVII. Fig. 38. 


If a point be afflumed in the curve of an hyperbola, and 
a flraight line be drawn through it to cut both the afymp- 
totes; the retangle, contained by the legments intercepted 
between the point in the curve and the afymptotes, will be 
equal to the {quare of the femidiameter to which the ftraight 
line is parallel. 


Firft, let the ftraight line E MN, drawn through E in 


the curve of a hyperbola and cutting the afymptotes ia M 
and N, be parallel to the tranfverfe diameter, GH; join 
HE, and produce it to meet the afymptotes in R and S: 
it is obvious that the triangle RGH is equiangular to the 
triangle REN, and the triaagle GHS to the triangle 
SEM; therefore, 4.6. E. 

NE: ER:: GH: HR 

SE: GH ’:: SE) EM 

And, becaule SH = ER, and SE=HR, Pr. 22. 
therefore, 

exzquo NE: GH:: GH: EM 
confequently, ME x EN=GH, 176: Pi 

Next, when the line is parallel to a fecond diameter. And 
if it touch the curve at the point H through which it is 
drawn, as K L; thenthetwo fegments, KH, and HL, are 
equal to one another, Pr. 13, and to the femidiameter GP, 
to which K Lis parallel, Def. XVI; whence the propofition 
is manifeft. But if a line, as D I, drawn through the poine 
of the curve, E, parallel to the feccnd diameter GP, do 
not touch the hyperbola, let KL, parallel to G P, touch 
the hyperbola in H, and join HE, cutting the alymp- 
totes in Rand S. Becarfe KL and D F are parallel (be- 
ing, both, parallel to G P), therefore the triangles, RH Li, 
and KHS, are refpeétively equiangular to the triangles 
REF and DES; therefore, J 

ar E SER*: (HL: AR 
Sidi elt ethyl Opti OG 
And, becanfe SH=ER end SE=HR, therefore, 
: exyequowi, bus Cd os2 sea 
confequently, FEx ED=HK x HL=GP% 

Cor. If any number of itraight lines, all parzllel to one 
another, meet the two afymptotes and the hyperbola or op- 
polite hyperbolas; the rectangles contained by the {cegments 
of the parallels, intercepted between the alymptotes and 
the curve, wiil be all equal to one another. 

For each of the rectangles is equal to the fquare of the 
{emidiameter drawn parallel to the lines. 


Prop. XXVIII. Fig. 38. 


If a point be affumed without or within a conic feAion, 
and two ftraight lines be drawn through it to cut or touch 
the feGtion or oppofite fections, and fo as to be parallel to 
two lines given by pofition; then the reGtangle under the 
fegments of the fecant, or the fquare of the tangent, pa- 
rallel to one of the lines given by pofition, will have to the 
retangle under the fegments of the {ecant, or to the fquare 
of the tangents parallel to the other line given by pofition, 
a ratio that is always the fame, wherever the point (through 
which the lines are drawn), is affumed without or within 
the fection. And in the ellipfe and hyperbola, or oppofite 
hyperbolas, the conftant ratio is equal to that of the iquares 
of the diameters drawn parallel to the lines given by po- 
fition. 

For fecants and tangents of a conic {eétion are fecants 
and tangents of a conic furface, and thus the firlt part of 
this propofition is included in propofition 25. 

And becaufe the diameters of an ellipfe interfeé in the 
centre, and are bifected there, Pr. 14; therefore the ratio of 
the rectangles under the fegments of the fecants, is, in this 
cafe, the lame with the ratio of the fquares of the femidia- 
meters, or the fame with the ratio of the {quares of the dia- 
meters themfelves: and thus the fecond part of the propofi- 
tion, in as much as it regards the ellipfe, is manifelt from 
the firft part. 

It remains to demonftrate the fecond part of the propofi- 
tion in the cafe of the hyperbola. Afume any point, as F, 


(fg. 38-)5 in one of the afymptotes, and through F a 


CONTC SECTIONS 


BI and CE (terminated by the hyperbola, or oppofite hy- 
perbolas), parallel to two femidiameters G P and GH; and 
let BI, and CE, or thefe lines produced, cut the other 
afymptotein Dand A. Becaunfe BA = FI, Pr. 22; there- 
fore BF x FI = BF x BA = GH’; and, in like manner, 
EP xirC =DC x Cl ='6 PPr.27-) Mheretoreithe 
ratio of the fquares of the femidiameters GH and GP, or 
the ratio of the fquares of the diameters themfelves, is equal 
to the ratio of the reGtangles BF x FIand EF x RAG: 
And becaufe the ratio of the rectangle BF x FI to the 
rectangle E F x FC is equal to the ratio of the rectangles 
under the fegments of any lines terminated by the curve or 
curves that interfeGt one another, and are parallel to BI aad 
F D (the fquares of the tangents being taken when the lines 
touch the curve inftead of cutting it), therefore, in the cafe 
of the hyperbola alfo, the fecond part of the propofition 1s 
manifeft from the firft part. 

Cor. 1. If two tangents be drawn to an ellipfe, or a hy- 
perbola, or oppofite hyperbolas, from the fame point, then 
thefe tangents are proportional to the diameters, or femidia- 
meters, drawn parallel to the tangents. 

For the fquares of the tangents are proportional to the 
{quares of the diameters. i 

Cor. 2. If a right line be ordinately applied to a diameter 
of an ellipfe, or toa tranfverfe diameter of a hyperbola; then 
as the fquare of the diameter is to the fquare of the conja- 
gate diameter, fo is the reftangle contained by the ab- 
iciffes of the diameter, between the vertices and ordinate, to 
the fquare of the ordinate. 

For the double-ordinate is bifeted by the diameter, and 
it is parallel to the conjugate diameter. 


Prop. XXIX. Fig. 39. 

If an ordinate be drawn to a fecond diameter of oppofite 
hyperbolas; the {quare of this fecond diameter is to the 
f{quare of the conjugate diameter, as the fum of the {quares 
of the fecond diameter, and of the part of it between the 
centre and the ordinate, is to the fquare of the ordinate. 

Let PQ (fig. 39-) be a fecond diameter of two oppofite 
hyperbolas, and F H the diameter conjugate to it, and let 
MO bean ordinateto PQ: draw MN parallel to PQ; 
then MN will be an ordinate of the diameter F H; Def. 
XX. 

Therefore, GH? : GP?:: FN x NH, or GN* — 
GH? : MN’, Cor. 2. Pr. 27: 
therefore G H?: G P? :: GN?, or MO?: GP? + M N? 12. 
s.E. and invertendo, GP?: GH? :: GP*+MN*: 
MO’. 

Prop. XXX. Fig. 4o. 


{fa right line, as PT, drawn through a point Pin the 
furface of a cone fo as to be parallel to aright line VB 
contained in the conic furface, meet two parallel lines (in 
the points R and S) that cut or touch the conic furface or 
oppofite furfaces: then P Ris to PS as the refangle un- 
der the fegments of the fecant, or the fquare of the tangent, 
drawn through the point R, is to the reétangle under the 
feoments of the fecant or to the fquare of the tangent, 
drawn through the point S. 

Through. the two parailels PT and V B (fg. 40.) draw 
a plane cutting the conic furface again in the line V A, and 
the plane of the bafe in the line BA; and, through R and 
S, draw MN and HG parallel to AB. Becaufe PT is 
parallel to VB and RN to SG, therefore RNGS is a 
parallelogram; and RN is = GS. It is obvious that the 
triangles PM R and P HS are equiangular: therefore PR 
is toP Sas MRis toHS, 4.6.E, oras MR x RN 


isto HS x SG,1.6.E. ButMR x RNand HS x 
SG are refpectively equal to the reGtangl=s contained by 
the fegments of any two lines, parallel to the bafe of the 
cone, drawn through R and S to cut the conic furface, 
Cor. Pr. 5. and hence the propofition is manifeft, when PT 
meets two lines parallel to the plane of the bafe. 

And if PT meet two parallel lines DE and IK, 
not parallel to the plane of the bafe; then, let the fame 
conftruGtion be made as before: and becaufe DE is pa- 
rallel to IK, and MN to GH;; therefore, 

DR x RE:MRxRN:: 18 x SK:HS x SG; 

Alternando, DR x RE: IS x SK: MR x 
RN: HS x SG. Therefore, as is obvious from what 
has already been fhewn, 

PUR fs) Bisa) Da < DROEME lane non ke, 

And if-S be without the cone and the line drawn 
through it touch the conic furface inftcad of cutting it, 
the reafoning is ftill the fame, when the {quare of the tan- 
gent is taken in place of the reCtangle under the fegments of 
the fecant. 


Prop. XXXI. 

If two points be affumed in the diameter of a parabola, 
or in a right line drawn through a point in the curve of an 
hyperbola parallel to one of the afymptotes, and two paral- 
lel lines be drawn from thefe points to cut, or touch, 
the curve or oppofite curves; then, as the rectangle under ~ 
the fegments of the fecant or the fquare of the tangent, 
drawn from one of the aflumed points, is to the reétangle 
under the fegments of the fecant, or to the {quare of the 
tangent, drawn from the other aflumed point, fo is the feg- 
ment of the diameter of the parabola, or of the line parallel 
to the afymptote, between the firft aflumed point and the 
curve, to the fezment of the fame line between the fecond af- 
fumed point and the curve. 

Becaufe all the diameters of a parabola, Def. XIII. and 
all the ftraight lines drawn parallel to an alymptote of a 
hyperbola, Cor. 2. Def. XV.are parallel toa right line con- 
tained in the conic furface ; and becaufe fecants, and tan- 
gents of a parabola, or a hyperbola, are fecants and tangents 
of aconic furface: therefore it is manifeft that this pro- 
pofition is included in the laft propofition. 

Cor. The fquares of the ordinates drawn to a diameter 
of a parabola are proportional to the abfciffes of the dia- 
meter between the ordinates and the vertex. 

Fig. 43. For the double ordinates of a diameter of a para- 
bola, as GF D and LKE are parallel to one another ; 
Cor. Def. XVII. therefore, by this propofition, 
GFxFDorGF?: LKx KE,orL K?::AF:AK, 


Prop. XXXII. Fig, 41,:42; and 43. 

If an ordinate be drawn to a diameter of a conic fe&tion, 
which is not a fecond diameter of a hyperbola: then, in 
the ellipfe, the fquare of the ordinate is equal to a reét- 
angle contained by an abfcifs of the diameter and a con- 
ftant line, deficient by a rectangle fimilar to that contained 
by the conitant line and the diameter ; and, in the hyper- 
bola, the {quare of the ordinate 13 equal to a rectangle con- 
tained by an abfcifs of the diameter, and a conftant line, 
exceeding by a rectangle fimilar to that contained by the 
conftant line and the diameter: and in the parabola, the 
fquare of the ordinate is equal to a reétangle contained by 
the abfcifs of the diameter and a conttant line. 

Let AB (fig. 41 dnd 42.) be a diameter of an ellipfe, or 
a tranfverfe diameter of a hyperbola, FG an ordinate of it, 
and D E the conjugate diameter ; draw A H perpendicular 
to A B and equal to athird proportional to A B and D E, 

and 
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and join BH; draw F © parallel to A H, and complete the 
arallelograms AK, FN and AM. It is obvious that 

A isto AH a BF isto FL, 4.6. E, oras BY x 
FA is to FL x FA or the reftancle FN, 1.6. E. 
And becaufe A H is a third proportional to B A and E D, 
therefore, 

AGP Patty ss) rr Se mira Gone 2s 20) Oa Beis: AS Pa 
Pie Gor. 2! Preece. 

Therefore, 

Ore xe ene Ge sees x ot ole recta BN) Det b eit 

Therefore G F*? = re€tangle FN. Now, in the ellipfe, 
the reGtangle F N is deficient from the rectangle A M, con- 
tained by the abfcifs A F and the line A H (which is the 
fame for all the ordinates) by the reCtangle N M, fimilar to 
the rectangle A K, contained by A H and AB; and, in the 
hyperbola, the rectangle F N exceeds the reCtangle A M by 
the reGangle N M, fimilar to the rectangle A K. 

In the parabola (fig. 43.) let one ordinate of a diameter 
be pitched upon, as LK, and take A H, a third propor- 
tional to the abfcifs A K and the ordinate LK; then, if 
¥ G be any other ordinate, 

IK; FG? :: AK: AF; (Gor. Prigr): AK x AH: AF x 
AH. 

And -becaufe L K? = AK x AH, therefore F G? = 
AF x AH, the reftangle contained by the abfcifs A F 
and the line A H, which is the fame for all the ordinates of * 
the diameter. ‘ 

Def. XX. The conftant line A H is called the parameter 
of the diameter A B; and, intheellipfe and hyperbola, it is 
a third proportional to the diameter A B, and the conjugate 
diameter DE; but, in the parabola, it is a third propor- 
tional to the abfcifs of any one ordinate of a diameter, and 
the ordinate itfelf. 


ScHoLium. 

The phrafes ‘ deficient” and ‘ exceeding by a reGtangle 
fimilar to another re€tangle,’’ eccur in Euclid’s Elements, 
27 and 28. 6. I. althongh they are now generally difufed 
by geometricians ; and, it muft be confefled, they are far 
from exprefling the meaning they are intended to convey, in 
a fimple and perfpicuous manner. "Thefe expreflions have 
been ufed in enunciating this propofition, with the view of 
drawing the attention to the diftinguifhing circumftances 
from which the feveral conic feiions derived their names. 
For Apollonius gave the name of the ellip{e to one of thefe 
curves, on account of the defeé of the {quare of the ordinate 
from the retangle contained by tke abfcifs and the parame- 
ter: and hecalled another of them an hyperbola, from the 
excefs of the fame fquare above the fame reGtangle; and the 
third a parabola, on account of the exaét equality of the 
fame two fpaces. 


Prop. XXXIII. Fig. 44. Plate VI. 

Let a fcalene cone be cut by a plane drawn through 
the axis perpendicular to the plane of the bafe, making the 
triangular feQion V A B; and Jet V D, cutting A B pro- 
duced, in D, be drawn fo as to make the angle B V D equal 
to the angle V AB; and let I E be drawn in the plane of 
the bafe perpendicular to A D: then, if a point be affumed 

‘ in the plane of the bafe of the cone, but without the bafe, 
the {quare of the line drawn from that point to the vertex of 
the cone is greater than, or equal to, or Jefs than, arectanglé 
contained by the fegments of any line drawn from thie fame 
point to cut the bale of the cone, according as the aflumed 
point is on the fame fide of the line 1 E as the bafe of the 
cone, or in the line I E, or on the oppofite fide of the line 
LE. 

For, let I be any point in the Jine I E, and draw I V to 
the vertex, and IK to cut the bafe of the cone throvgh the 


centre C, Becaufe the angle BV D is equal to the angle 
BAY, therefore VD is a tangent of a circle defcribed 
about the triangle A VB, 32 3.E.; therefore VD? = 
AD x DB (36.3. E.) = DC? — CB’, 6. 2. E.: to thefe 
equals add DJ?; and VD? + D?=DC?4DE— 
CB*. But it is evident that Dis perpendicular to the 
plane A V 1); therefore, VD? + DI? = V13,47.1.E.; 
andy DiGs- Di? — € BY — 1C7 =. Cl? = KI’ 1h; 
6.2.1. Therefore, KI x IL=VI?. 

Secondiy, let M be a point, without the bafe of the cone, 
and on the fame fide of the line, [ E, as the bafe; and, leta 
plane drawn through M V, and the centre of the bafe, cut 
the cone in the triangle, K V L, and the plane of the bafe 
in the line K LM: produce K M to mect I E in I, and draw 
IV. It has been fhewn that 1V?= IK x IL; there- 
fore, if a circle be defcribed about the triangle K VL, VI 
will be a tangent of that circle (32. 3. E.), andthe line V M, 
will cut its periphery in a point m, fituated between V and 
M; and becaufe V, m, L, and Kare points in the fame cir- 
cle, therefore VM x Mm ROM x2 M 1, 36.3.5. 
But V M? is greaterthan VM x Mm; therefore it is alfo 
greater than K M x ML. 

Thirdly, let N be a point in the plane of the bafe of the 
cone on the oppofite fide of the hne LE; and, the fame 
conftruétion being made as before, it is manifeft that VN 
will be entirely without the circle deferibed about the triangle 
KV L (of which VI is a tangent); and that VN, whea 
produced, will cut the periphery as at x; thenz N x NV 
=NKx NL. But NV?islefsthanaN x NV; there- 
fore it is lefs than NK X¥ NL. 

Cor. If I be a point in the plane of the bafe of the cone, 
fuch that 1V? = IK x IL: then 1 isa point in the line 
found in the manner defcribed in the enunciation of this pro- 
polition. 


Prop. XXXIV. Fig. 45. 


If a fcalene cone be cut by a plane perpendicular to the 
plane of the bafe, making the triangular feQion VA B; 
and let IE be the line found in the laft propofition ; alfo, 
let the cone be cut by a plane, making an elliptical fection, 
PF QH, the determining line of which, MN, ts parallel to 
the line LE; and let F H be the diameter of the feStion that 
is parallel to MN. Then, if M N fall between the bafe of 
the cone and LE, F H is the lealt diameter of the feGtion ; 
and, if MN fall upon I E, ail the diameters of the fection 
are equal to F Hand to one another; andif F H fall on the 
oppolite fide of I E to the bafe of the cone, F H is the 
greateft diameter of the fe€tion. : 

Let RS be any diameter of the fection different from 
F H, and draw V K (meeting MN in K) parallelto RS; 
and let K LT cut the bafe of the cone. Becaufe RS and 
H F are bifeGted in the centre G, therefore, 

RAG eel Gers Wilk: cis Lag eee. 

Now, if MN fall between the bafe of the cone and I E, 
then V K* is greater than KT x KQ, Pr. 33; therefore 
R Gis greater than H G; and, in this cafe, I'H is the lealt 
diameter of the feétion. 

And, if MN fail upon IE, then VK? = KT x KL; 
therefore k G = HG;; and, in this cafe, the fection is a 
circle. 

And, laftly, if MN be on the other fide of IE to the 
bafe, then K V? is lefs than KT x KL; therefore RG 
is lefs than H G; and, in this cafe, F H is the greatelt dia- 
meter of the feétion. 

Cor. 1. If a fe&tion of a cone, not parallel to the plane of 
the bafe, be a circle, then I E, the line found in Prop. 32, 
is the determining line of that fection. 

For RG?: HG?:: KV?: KT x KL. 

And, 
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And, becanfe the fcGion is a circle, therefore RG = 
TiG; therefore KV? = KT x KL; therefore K is a 
point in the line IE, Cor. Pr. 25. And, in like manner, it 
may be fhewn that every point of the determining line of the 
{c€lion is in the line IE. 

Cor.2. Let PQ be the common feQion of the plane 
V AB, and the plane of the ellipfe; then PQ isa diameter 
of the ellipfe. It is manifeft that MN is perpendicular to 
the plane VA B; therefore F HY, parallel to MN, is per- 
pendicular to the fame plane and to PQ. Alfo PQ and 
f H are conjugate diameters, Pr.17. ‘Therefore, when the 
plare V A B ts perpendicular to the plane of the bafe, F Hy 
the diameter of the ellipfe, parallel to the bafe of the cone, 
cuts lis conjugate diameter, PQ, at right angles. 


ScHo.iium. 

If F PQ H bea fettion of the cone, of which I E is the 
determining line, it is plain that PQ is parallel to VD; 
therefore, the angle VQP = angle BVD = angle 
VAB,. Therefore, the triangle P VQ is fimilar to the 
triangle BA V3; but the angles at the bafe of the one tri- 
angle have a {ub-contrary pofition to the equal angles at the 
bale of the other triangle. For this reafon a fection of a 
cone that has the line I I. (found as in Prop. 32.) for its de- 
termining line, is called a fub-contrary {eCtion. 

‘he word ellipfe has hitherto been ufed to denote, gene- 
rally, thofe fe€tions of a-cone which have their determining 
lines without the bafe of the cone; but, as it has been fhewn 
that the conic feétion is a circle in one particular cafe (viz. 
the fub-contrary fe€tion) included in this general definition, 
precifion requires that the term ellipfe be hereafter reftriéted 
in its fignification, fo as to exclude that particular cafe. 


Prop. XXXV. Fig. 46. 


An ellipfe being given, it is required to draw a diameter 

. of it that fhall be equal to F H, the diameter which is pa- 

rallel to the bafe of the cone ; but the plane VA B, drawn 

through the vertex of the cone, and that diameter of the 

bafe which is perpendicular to the determining line of the 

eliipfe, muft not be perpendicular to the plane of the bafe 
of the cone. 

Draw the line I E, as in propofition 32. And becaufe 
TE and MN are perpendicular to two different diameters 
of the bafe of the cone, they are not parallel: let then: 
meet in KX, and draw V KX, and the diameter RS, parallel 
to VK; then FH=RS. For, becaufe RS and FH 
are bifefted im the centre G, therefore, 

AYU HON OS Teal Ga Ee DN EE eh ( ell then hate 
But V Kk? = 1 x Kise therefore, FG = RIG? 

Cor. Only one diameter can be drawn that fhall be equal 
to F H. 

For, if FH = RS, then VK7= KT x KL; there. 
fore, K isin the line LE; and IE can meet MN only in 
one point. 

Def. XX. A diameter of a conic feGtion, that cuts its 
ordinates at right angles, is called an axis. 

Cor. Becaufe two conjugate diameters of an ellipfe, 
and oppofite hyperbolas, cut their ordinates in the fame 
angles, Pr. 24.3 therefore, if thefe become axes of thefe 
curves, there will neceffarily be two; and thefe will be 


conjugate diameters, and they will cut one another at 7 


right angles. 


Prop. XXXVI. Fig. 47 and 48. 
An eilipfe has only two axes. 
Let FH (fg.47.) be the diameter of theellipfe drawn parallel 
to the bafe of the cone; and, firft, let F H be the greateft or 


‘ 


the leaft diameter of the ellipfe, Pr»34.; then, it has already 
been fhewn, that I’ H cutsits conjugate PQ at right angles, 
Cor. 2 Pr. 34.3 and, therefore, ¥ Hand P Q are axes'of the 
eliiple, Cor. Def. XXI. Alfothey are the only axes cf the 
ellipfe. For, let X Y be any other diameter, then X Y is 
uot perpendicular to F H; draw F Z O, (cutting the ellipfe 
again in O) perpendicular to X Y, anddrawGO, Be- 
caufe I’ 1 is the preateft or leaft diameter of the ellipfe ; 
therefore, F G is not equal to GO; therefore, FZ is not 
equal to ZO, 47. 1. . | Therefore F O, perpeadicuiar 
to X Y, is not an ordinate of K Y; therefore, X Y is not 
an axis, 

Sccondly, when F H is not the greatell or leaf diameter 
of the ellipte, draw the diameter RS equal to F H, Pr. 35.; 
and draw the diameter LK and DE to bife& the ang!es 
contained by F Hand RS; join FS. And, becaufe LK 
bifeéts the angle at the vertex of the ifofceles triangle FG S, 
it will bifeét the bafe FS, and wiil cut it at right angles. 
And becaufe LEK cuts FS, one of its ordinates at 
right angles, therefore LK is an axis; and, it is plain, 
that DE, parallel to FS, is another axis and the conju- 
gate of LK. Alfo, LS and DE are the only axes of the 
ellipfe. For, let X Y be any other diameter; then X Y is 
not perpendicular both. to I H and to RS; let it be not 
perpendicular to F H, and draw I ZO (cutting the ellipfe 
again in O) perpendicular to XY, and join GO. Becavfe 
R.S isthe only diameter of the ellipfe that is equal to F H, 
Cor. Pr. 35.; therefore F G isnot equal to GO; therefore 
F ZJis not equalto ZO. And becaufe F O, perpendicular 
to X Y, is not an ordinate of X Y, therefore X Y is not 
an axis. 


Prop. XXXVIF. 

A hyperbola has only two axes. 

Let GF and GK be the afymptotes of the hyperbola, 
and draw the tranfverfe diameter G A to bife& the angle of 
the afymptotes, and the fecond diameter D E to bifeét the 
adjacent angle; let IK, drawn between the afymptotes, 
be pespendicularto G A, and meet the hyperbola in M and N. 
Becaufe F K is perpendicular to GL, andthe angle FG@L= 
theangle K GL, therefore FL= LK, 26.1... But FM 
=NK, Pr. 22.; therefore ML=LN. Therefore; MN per. 
pendicular to G A, isan ordinate of GA; therefore, GA 
isan axis; and D E£, parallel to MN, is the conjugate of 
GA, and another axis, Pr. 24. 

Andif GA do not bife& the angle F GK, then F K, 
perpendicular to G A, will not be bifeGted in L; therefore 
M L will not be equal to LN; therefore in this cafe, MN, 
perpendicular to G A, is not an ordinate of GA. There~ 
fore, the hyperbola has no axes befides GA and DE, 


Fig. 49s 


Prop. XXXVIII. 


A parabola has only one axis. 

Let OS, terminated by the curve,be perpendicular to 
any diameter, and draw the diameter PQ to bikG& OS; 
and, becaufe all the diameters of the curve are parallel, there- 
fore, PQ is perpendicular to OS, and an axis of the 
curve, Def. XXI. -And becaufe O S can be an ordinate of 
only one diameter, therefore there is only one axis, 


Fig. 50. 


Prop. XXXIX. Fig. 51 and 52. 


The two axes of an ellipfe are always unequal; and the 
greater axis is the greateft diameter, and the lefs axis the 
leaft diameter of the curve. And that axis of a hyperbola, 
which is a tran{verfe diameter, is the leaft of all the tranf- 
verfe diameters, 

Let 
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Let AB and DE (fg. 41.) be the two axes of an el- 
lipfe, C the centre, and C H any femidiameter; draw H P 
perpendicular to AB, aad HQ perpendicular to DE. 
Becaufe AB and DE are conjugate diameters; and H P an 
ordinate to AB, and HQ an ordinate to DE; there- 
fore, 

A Bt: DE?::AP x PB:H P*, Cor. 2, Pr. 28. 

Now, if AB be fuppofed to be equal to DE, it will 
follow that AP x PB=HP?; therefore, AP x PB 
+; C P=H P?+-C P*, or A C?=C: A”. ° Therefore, -A C 
==C Fi; and the ellipfe will be a circle, which is not the 
cafe, Cor.t. Pr. 33. Therefore, AB and DE are un- 
equal; let A B be fuppofed to be greater than D E. 

Becaufe A Bis greater than D E*, therefore AP x 
PB is greater than HP*; and AP xX PB+CP?, or 
AC’, is greater than HP? + PC*,or CH*. Therefore 
the femi-axis AC is greater than any other femi-diameter 
HC. 

In like manner, 

Dye mes bee DIO Orbe O2: 
Therefore DQ x QE is leis than HQ*; and DQ x 
QE+CQ’*, or CD’, is lefs than H Q*+4+ C Q*, or C Hs, 
"Therefore the femi-axis DC is lefs than any other femi- 
diameter C H. 

Fig. 52. Inthe hyperbola, a tangent of the curve drawn 
from the extremity of the axis C A, as AT, falls between 
the centre and the curve; and becanfe CA, the femi-axis, is 
lefs than any other line drawn from C to AT, much more 
is it lefs than a femi-diameter C H drawn from C to the 
curve on the other fide of AT. 


Derinition XXII. 


The greater axis of an ellipfe is called the tranfverfe axis; 
and the lefs, the conjugate axis ; and, in the hyperbola, that 
one is the tranfverfe axis which is a tran{verfe diameter, and 
the other is the conjugate axis. 


Prop. XL. Fig. 51 and 52. 


A diameter of an ellipfe nearer the tranfverfe axis is 
greater than one more remote; and a tran{verfe diameter of 
the hyperbola nearer the tran{verfe axis is lefs than one more 
remote. 

Fig. 5t. Let CK and C H be two femi-diameters of an 
ellipfe; join H K, and draw AG parallel to HK; join 
C Gand draw CL to bife&t HK. Becaufe C L bileé&s 
HK, it willlikewife bife& AG, Pr.15. And becaufe AM 
= MG, and A Cis greater than C G, therefore the angle 
AMC is greater than the, angle GMC, 25.1. E; that 
is, the angle K L Cis greater than the angle H LC. And 
becaunfe HL = LK, therefore KC, nearer to CA, is 
greater than H C more remote from C A, 24. 1. E. 

In the hyperbola, the fame conftruétion being made, be- 
caufe AC is lefs than C G, therefore the angle A M C, or 
K LC, is lefs than the angle GMC, or HLC. There- 
fore C K is lefs than C H. 


Derinirions. Fig. 53, 54, and 55. 


XXITL Let AB (fig. 53 and 54.) be the tranfverfe 
axis, D E the conjugate axis, and C the centre of an ellipfe, 
or hyperbola, or oppofite hyperbolas; and let C F and Cf 
be taken in the tranfverfe axis, fuch that C F? and C/? 
are each equal to C A*— C D? in the ellipfe, and to C A? 
+ CD? in the hyperbola; then the two points F and fare 
celled the foci of the ellipfe, hyperbola, or oppolite hyper- 
bolas. 

Vou. IX. 


Fig. 55+ But the focus of a parabola is a point F in the 
axis, within the curve, and diftant from the vertex by a line 
equal to one fourth part of the parameter of the axis. 

Cor. The diftance of each of the foci of an ellipfe from 
either extremity of the conjugate axis is equal to half the 
tran{verfe.axis; and the diltance of either of the foci of a 
hyperbola from the centre is equal to the diftance between 
the extremities of the tranverfe and conjugate axes. 

XXIV. If F (fig. 53 and 54.) be a focus of an ellipfe, 
or hyperbola, or oppotite hyperbolas, and A G be taken in 
the tran{verfe axis (on the oppofite fide of the vertex to the 
focus F’), fuch, that A Fisto AG as C Fis to CA; then 
a line, as HK, drawn through G perpendicular to the 
tran{verfe axis, is called a direGtrix of the ellipfe, or hyper- 
bola, or oppofite hyperbolas. 

Fig.55. But the dire@rix of a parabola is a line, as H K, 
perpendicular to the axis, drawn through a point G as far 
diitant from the vertex of the axis cn the one fide as 
the focus is on the other fide. 

Cor. An ellipfe, hyperbola, or oppofite hyperbolas, have 
two directrices ; one correfponding to each focus. Tor the 
fame con{truction that is made for one focus, may be made 
for the other focus. 


Prop. XLI. Fig. 53 and 54. 


Let AB be the tranfverfe, aud DE the conjugate, axis 
of an ellipfe, or hyperbola, or oppofite hyperbolas ; from 
any point in the curve, or oppofite curves, as M, let MC be 
drawn to the centre, and MP perpendicular to the tranf- 
verfe axis, and take CO, inthe fame axis, fuch that C O? 
may be equal to MC*— C D’ in the ellipfe, and to M C? 
+ CD? in the hyperbola; then as AC is to C F fo is PC 
to CO. 

For, becaufe AB and DE are conjugate diameters, 
therefore, 

AC?:CD?:: AP x PB: MP?, Cor.2. Pr. 28, therefore, 
ANNE AUC Ss LOND ES OB Tene SEL BYEO! au lesa P ul Sa 
MP’. Bot in the ellipfe AC?— C D?=C F°; and AP 
x PB—MP=AC—CP?—MP?=AC— MC 
=AC?—CD?— CO?=C F*— CQ’: and, in the hy- 
perbola, AC?+CD?=CF*; and APx PB+MP?= 
—PC-AC+4+MP=MC—AC*=CO?— CD? 
= CA*= CO?—CF’. Therefore, the laft analogy be- 
comes, 

IAI OAT Cy hat ASO a6 spain Careers 

Confequently A C?: C F?:: C P?: CO? 19, 5. BE. 

And AxG 2iC:lit | -CaPy se O2 


Pror. XLII. Fig. 53 and 54. 


If M bea point in an ellipfe or hyperbola, and M T° and 
M f be drawn to the foci; then, in the ellipfé, the fum of 
M F and M fis equal to the‘tranfverfe axis; and, in the 
hyperbola, the difference of M F and Mf is equal to the 
tranfverfe axis. 

Draw M P perpendicular to the tran{verfe axis, and take 
C O as in the lait propofition. And, becaufe 

AC.» CB. GP: CO Rre4in 
Therefore AC x CO=FC x CP3;and4ACxCO 
=4CF x FO. But, becaufe A Band I fare bifected 
in C, therefore’4 AC x CO = BO*— AO’, 8.2. E, 
andgFCxCP=P/f?—PF=/M?*— MF, 47.1.E; 
therefore BO7— A O? = fM’— MF’. 

Again, MF? + Mf?= fP?4+ FP?+2MP!?=2FC* 
+2CP+ 2aMP=2FC+ 2MC=2FCt+ 
2CD? + ayCO'=2AC*4+23C0? =BO*?+A0% 

3H And, 


CONIC 


And, becaufe BO? + A Ot= f M?+ M F?, and B O? 
— A O?= f M? — MTP”; therefore, by adding the equals, 
2 BO?=2 f M®*; and, by fubtra@ing the equals, 2 M F? 
127A O74) Hhereforeiss i= Ospand hrs WAY O:: 


whence the propofition is manifeft. 


Prop. XLII. Fig. 53, 54, and 55. 

A ftraight line drawn from any, point ina conic feétion to 
a focus has toa perpendicular drawn to the correfponding 
direGrix, a ratio that is conttantly the fame wherever the 
point is aflumed in the curve; and, in the ellipfe, the con- 
flarit ratio is a ratio of minority (or of a Jefs magnitude to 
a greater); in the hyperbola, the con{tant ratio is a ratio of 
majority (or of a greater magnitude to a lefs); and, in the 
parabola, the conflant ratio 1s a ratio of equality. 

Fig. 53 and 54. Let M bea point in an ellipfe or hy- 
perbola, and draw M F to a focus and M K perpendicular 
to the direG@trix H G, which correfponds to that focns ; draw 
M P perpendicular to the traafverfe axis and take C O as in 
Prop. 41. Then 

NC jC Re OP CO Pron 
Envertendo; CEs, @AY 21C Ol: GP 


iherefore CoE cyi@7Aj i: Owes Monge: 
But . ohh Aves VAR: AG af eXOxony 
Therefore) (GP 2 UCAS 2: AIO) 2 hGIB) ror. 5. is 


But, as has been fhewn in tl-e demontftration of the laft pro- 
pofition, AO = MF,and GP = MK; therefore 

GE He Avs Mia: AMOK, 
But the ratio of C F to C A is a conftant ratio; and it is a 
ratio of minority in the ellipfe, and a ratio of majority in 
the hyperbola. 

Fig. 55. In the parabola GA = AF, and 4 AF x 
PSP ENP?) Defy owls s) (butiaT Ashi 54a) bie 
= PF, 8.2: E} therefore M P? = G P?'— BP F?3; and 
M P?+ PF’, or MF? = GP’, or MK’. Therefore 
MF=MK. 


Mokt branches of human learning take their origin from 
a few detached truths, viewed at firft without connexion, 
and which, in the progrefs of knowledge, are-at length 
joined together in one body of fcience. But when a {cience 
has rifen, by accumulated difcoveries, to fuch a degree of 
importance as to intereft the curiofity of mankind, it is of- 
ten too late to retrace its hiltory, and to delineate its rife 
and progrefs in an accurate and fatisfaCtory manner. It ge- 
nerally happens that the authors of many of the fubordinate 
difcoveries have already fallen into oblivion; and that fome 
important improvements are difputed, and af{cribed to differ- 
ent inventors by different writers. In reviewing the hiftory 
of the conic feétions, we muft add, to the canfes which 
commonly obfcure the origin of all the fciences, the very 
high antiquity of this branch of the mathematics, and the 
lo{s of the early geometricians who have written on it. No 
work of antiquity that profeffedly treats of the hiftory of 
the conic fe€tions has reached our time; and there is little 
to fatisfy curiofity in this inquiry, excepting a few inci- 
dental notices collected from different authors. 

The difcovery of the curves, denominated the conic fec- 
tions, is attributed to the philofophers of the fchool of 
Plato; and it is even afcribed, by fome authors, to the 
founder, himfelf, of that celebrated fet. Other authors, 
grounding their opinion on a few words in an epigram of 
Eratofthenes, have given the honour of this difcovery to 
Menechmus, who lived a little pofterior to the time of Plato. 
But the information derived from ancient writers is too 
fcanty te enable us to decide concerning the original difco- 
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verer of the conic fe€tions, or to form a well-founded judg 
ment of the refpective inventions of the early mathemati- 
cians whofe works have not come down to our time. We 
know nothing of Ariltens, or Conon the friend of Archi- 
medes, excepting that they treated of the conic fections; 
and that they deferved the commendations of fucceeding 
eeometricians by improving end extending the branch of 
{cience which they cultivated. 

It is probable that:the theory of the conic feCtions, like 
other parts of {cience, grew up gradually from a {mall be. 
ginning, increaling im magnitude and importance by the 
fuccefiive improvements of many geometricians, New and 
difficult probiems would naturally lead to new artifices and 
inventions for their folution; and they would thus contribute 
to the extenfion of knowledge. The hiftory of the mathe. 
matics mentions two problems, famous in ancient times, 
much agitated by the geometricians of the Platonic {chool, 
and both of them fo difficult as to tranfcend the limits cf 
the ordinary, or plane, geometry. We allude to the pro- 
blems of the duplication of the cube, and the trifeétion of 
an ahgle; and there is no doubt but that the theory of the 
conic fe€lions received great additions, and was enriched 
with many new properties, by the refearches that were un- 
dertaken for refolving thefe problems. ‘Two folutions of 
the former problem, derived from the conic feétions, are 
preferved by Eutocius, in his commentary on the works of 
Archimedes, which are attributed by him to Menechmus. 
Some folutions of the latter problem, by means of the conie 
feftions, are likewife extant in ancient authors, for which 
{cience is probably indebted to the ingenuity of the follow- 
ers of Plato. 

The teftimony of ancient authors, as well as the folutions 
of the problems which we have jult mentioned, lead us to in- 
fer that great progrefs had been made in inveftigating the 
properties of the conic feGtions before the time of Archi- 
medes. This conclufion is confirmed by the writings of 
that celebrated mathematician. Many principal propofitions 
are there exprefsly faid to have been demontlrated by pres 
ceding writers, and are fpoken of as truths commonly di.’ 
vulged and known to mathematicians. Archimedes himfelf, 
perhaps the greateft genius of antiquity, and deferving tor 
be ranked with Galileo and Newton, enriched the theory 
of the conic fections with many noble difcoveries. After a 
lapfe of two thoufand years, the quadrature of the parabola 
is {till the moft remarkable inftance, within the precin&ts of 
geometry, of the exa¢t equality of a curvilineal to a reti- 
lineal fpace. To this beautiful difeovery there muft be 
added, the determining of the proportions of the elliptic: 
{paces to one another, and to the circle; and likewife the 
menfuration of the folids generated by the revolution of the 
conic feGions about their axes. : 

But we are chiefly indebted to the prefervation of 
the writings of Apollonius fora more perte&t knowledge 
of the theories of the ancient geometricians concern-’ 
ing the conic fections, Apollonius was born at Perga, a 
town of Pamphylia, and he is faid to have lived under 
Ptolemy Philopater, about forty years pofterior to Archi- 
medes. He was inftru€ted in geometry in the fchool of 
Alexandria; and, under the fucceffors of Euclid, he there 
acquired that fuperior fkill in the fcience which diftinguithes - 
his writings. Befides his great work on the conic feétions, 
he publifhed many fmaller treatifes, relating chiefly to the 
geometrical analyfis, which have all perifhed, and are known 
to us only by the account given of them in the feventh book 
of the mathematical colletions of Pappus. 


The treatife of Apollonius on the conic fections is writ- 
ten 
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ten in e'ght books, and it was efteemed a work of fo much 
merit by his contemperaries as to procure for its author the 
title of the great geometrician. . The purpofe of the four 
firlt books, as we are informed in the prefatory epiftle to 
Eudemus, is to deliver the elements of the fcience: and, 
in this part of his work, Apollonius profeffes only to have 
eolie&ted and methodized what had already been publifhed by 
former writers. One improvement introduced by him de- 
ferves to be particularly mentioned ; as it is a curious inltance 
of the progrefs of the mind in generalizing its firft concep- 
tions. The conic feGions, according to the definitions now 
given of them, are fuch curves as are produced by the com- 
mon fection of a plane and a cone of whatever kind. But 
the firft mashematicians who noticed thefe curves, did nct 
define’ them in a way fo general. They confined their 
attention to the right cone only ; and, even ia this kind of 
cone, they always fuppofed the cutting plane to be perpen- 
dicular to the lant fide. In this view of the matter it is 
manifeft, that the {pectes of the curve would depend on the 
fort of cone by which it was produced. If the vertical an- 
gle of the cone were foppofed to be an acute-angle, then 
the cutting plane, perpendicular to the flant fide, would 
meet one of the conic furfaces only, and the line of com- 
men feGion would furround the whole, and would be an 
eliipfe. If the vertical angle cf the cone were fuppofed to be 
a right-argle, then the cutting plane would {till meet only 
one of the conic furfaces, but the line of common feétion, 
not embracing the whole contour of the folid, would, in 
this cafe, be a parabolas and, laftly, if the vertical angie 
‘of the cone were fuppofed to be obtufe, then the cut- 
ting plane would interject both the oppofite conic furfaces, 
and the curve produced would bea hyperbola. I: is true 
that the curves, thus defined, were mghtly denominated 
conic feGtions, confidering them as parts of a clafs; but it 
did by no means follow that they comprehended all the fpe- 
cies of the clafs. Even retaining the right cone, yet curves 
of a different nature might poflibly be produced merely by 
varying the inclination of the cutting plane: and much 
more fo, if the fpecies of the cone, and the pofition of the 
cutting plane, were both changed. To Apollonius be- 
fongs the honour of having generalized the ancient defini- 
tions of the conic fections, and of prefenting the fubject 
fin the more perfeét form in which it {till continues to be 
taught: and the improvement is equivalent to the difcovery 
that all the poffible {eGtions of any cone, are reducible to 
three diftin& fpecies and no more. 

Before the time of Apollonius, the names of the feveral 
conic fections were likewife different from thofe that they 
now bear. In conformity to the ancient definitions of the 
eurves, the eliipfe was called the fe€tion of an acvte- 
angled cone by the more early geometricians: and, in hike 
manner, the parabola, and hyperbola, were denominated 
the feGions of a right-angled, and obtufe-angled, cone. 
‘The prefert names are commonly fuppefed to have been in- 
vented by Apollonius; and, in compliance with the gene- 
rality of writers, we have noticed the properties from which 
he derived them. Burt the received opinion on this point is 
probably not well founded: for both the terms, parabola 
and ellipfe, occur in the writings of Archimedes, which were 
‘prior tothe time of Apollonius. 

The four firft books of the conics of Apollonius is the 
only part of that work that has come down to us in the 
original Greek. On the revival of learning, the lovers of 
the mathematics had long to regret the lofs of the original 
of the latter part of this important treatife. In the year 
1658, Borelli, pafling through Florence, found an Arabic 
‘manufcript in the library of the Medici family, which he 


judged to be a tranflation of all the eight books of the cs- 
nics of Apollonius. ‘T'ranfported with joy, he hed intere't 
enovgh to prevail on the duke of Tufcany to cntruft him 
with the manufcript, which he carried to Rome: and, hav- 
ing procured the aflitance of Abraham Eccheilenfis, a per- 
fon {killed in the Arabic tongue, he publifhed a Latin tranf- 
lation of it in 1661. The manufcript, difcovered by Bo- 
relli, was entitled, “ Apollonii Pergzi Libri O&o,”’ and 
was fuppofed to be a complete tranflation of the work of 
the ancient geometrician: but, on examination, it. was 
found to contain the firft feven books only. Two otker 
Arabic tranflations of the con‘cs of Apollonius have beea 
difcovered by the induftry of learned men: but both of 
them have the fame defe& as that found at Florence. From 
the circumftance of ail the three manufcripts agreeing in the 
want of the eighth book, it is reafonable to fuppofe that 
this part of the treatife had already perifhed when the tral- 
lations were written: and there is now no room to hope that 
the lofs will ever be recovered. It is not eaty to afcertain 
in what age the original of Apollonius’s work difappeared ; 
but we know that the whole of it was extant in the time of 
Pappus Alexandriaus. In the * ColleGiones Mathematice,” 
this author has given a fuccin& account of the contents of 
all the eight books, and has added the lemmas required 
for .he demonftrations of the propofitions they contain : 
and this circumfance enabled Dr. Halley to annex, to the 
complete edition of the conics of Apollonius, which he 
publifhed in 1710, a reftoration of the eighth book executed 
with fo much ability as to leave little room to regret the 
want of the original. 

In the four laft books of his treatife, Apollonius, as he 
informs us in the prefatory epiltle, delivers the higher and 
more abitrufe parts of the theory of the conic fe€tions. 
He here claims the merit of originality, and profeffes to de- 
velope the refults of his own refearches.. And it muft be 
confcfled that the genius, invention, and geometrical fkill, 
difplayed in this part of his work, are fuch as fully to juitify 
the honourable appellation beftowed on him by his contem- 
poraries, ‘his treatife muft be allowed, ever in the pre- 
fent times, to contain a very extenlive, if not a complete, 
theory of the conic fe€tions. This branch of the mathema- 
tics has, perhaps, been more cultivated than any other, 
fince the revival of learning ; but the induftry of modern 
mathematicians has difcovered few properties of their 
curves, of which fome traces are not to be found in the 
work of the great geometrician, Montucla thus delivers his 
opinion of the treatife of Apollonius: ‘¢ Pour donner enfin 
de Vouvrage d’Apolionius l’idée qu’il mérite, je remarque- 
rai que nous avons dans notre langue, et en ftyle algebrique, 
un traité des feétions coniques dont on fait cas avec juttice ; 
je veux parler de cclui de M. le marquis de i’Hopital: ce- 
pendant je ne craindrai point de dire qu’il y a dans le géo- 
métre anejen un theorie bien plus ctendue et plus complete 
de les courbes que dans le géometre moderne.” 

The mathematicians, who followed Apollonius, feem to 
have been content with the humble tafk of commenting on 
his treatife. It would be uninterefting to enumerate the 
crowd of commentators who, at different times, have writ- 
tenon his work, and have endeavoured to render it of more 
eafy accefs to the general clafs of mathematicians. Among 
the number we find the name of the learned Hypatia, the 
daughter of Theon: and we ftill poflels the lemmas of 
Pappus Alexandrinus for all the eight books, and the com~ 
mentary of Eutocius on the four firftbooks. Since the re- 
vival of learning, the theory of the conic feGtions has beea 


:much cultivated, aud is the fubject of a great variety of in- 


genious works. at 
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"There is a relation fubfifting between all the parts cf hu- 
man knowledge, which frequently conness [peculations the 
molt abitracted, and feeming'y the mo barren, with inqui- 
ries that are highly interefting to us, and moft fertile in ufe- 
ful confequences. In ftudying the properties of the conic 
feGtions, the followers of Plato fought merely to gratify a 
contemplative turn of mind. Their refcarches were chiefly 
undertaken with the view of refolving fpeculative problems; 
they were direted to no immediate obje@ of practical uti- 
lity. It excites fome degree of admiration, when we re- 
fle& that enquiries, purely intelleQual, and apparently fo 
little conne&ted with external things, have, in modern times, 
been employed to explain many of the moft remarkable phe- 
nomena of the material world. The doftrine of the conic 
f{eCtiozs is equally ufeful in the {cience of optics, and in de- 
termining the path of a projectile body. Above all, this 
branch of the mathematics derives its chief importance from 
the applications that are made of it in modern aftronomy. 
Che ufes of the conic fe€tions in phyfical f{cience have, as 
it is natural to conjeture, led modern mathematicians to 
confider thefe curves under particular points of view fuited 
to their purpofes. It is for this reafon that the properties 
of thofe remarkable points, called foci, have been invelti- 
gated with fo much care in latter times. In optics, thefe 
points are almoft exclufively the fubjeéts of confideration 
when the conic fetions are concerned ; and, in aftronomy, 
the fun invariably occupies one of the foci of the elliptical 
orbits which the planets and comets defcribe round him. 
Toefe points did not entirely efcape the penctration of the 
ancient geometricians. Apollonius has anticipated the mo- 
derns here, as well as in other parts of this fcience. He 
has unfolded many of the moft curious properties of the 
foci, in the ellipfe and hyperbola. He treats of them 
under the appellation of ** Pun@a ex applicatione fa4ta ;” 
which fignifies that they are points formed by cutting the 
tranfverfe axis in the ellipfe, and the tranfverfe axis pro- 


duced in the hyperbola, into two fegments containing a reGt=, 


angle equal to the f{quare of ha!f the lefs axis; and the 
phrafe is thus equivalent to the modern definitions of the fame 
points. The focus of the parabola is not noticed by Apol- 
lonius, nor by any other ancient author; unlefs, indeed (as 
has been pointed out tothe writer of this article by a friend,) 
we except a propofition (Theor. 222, Prop, 238.) im the 
feventh book of the ‘‘Colleétiones Mathematice,’’? where 
Pappus delivers, in the form of a Locus, that beautiful pro- 
perty of the focus, and the correfponding dire¢trix of any 
conic feétion, which fome modern writers, confidering it as 
charaéteriftical, have made the bafis of a definition of the 
curves in plano. Mydorgius, contemporary with Des 
Cartes, 1s the firft who treated generally of the foci, of all 
the conic feftions. Since his time the properties of thefe 
points have been gradually and fully developed. 

Before Dr. Wallis, all the writers on conic feAions follow- 
ed the ancient geometricians in making the cone the com- 
mon origin and foundatson of their theories. That mathee 
matician firft entertained the idca of ufingthe cone as little 
as poffible in delivering the elements of the conic geometry ; 
and this plan is purfued in his treatife, publifhcd at Oxford 
in 7655. In fupport of this innovation, Dr. Wallis urges 
the prolixity of Apollonius’s work, and the difficulty and 
perplexed nature of the demonftrations. On the old plan, 
many propofitions ref{peCting the generating of the cone, and 
the properties of that folid, are to be previoufly gone through; 
and the diagrams are rendered confufed by many lines drawn 
in different planes. On thefe accounts, he afferts, that the 
itudy of the conic fections was generally negleGed: * unde 


ct nimis neglecta fuit (conicorum doftrina), tanquam infue 
perabilis difficultatis plena.”? It mui be allowed that the 
objections of Dr. Wallis are not without foundation. On 
the other hand, it has been the opinion af fome later mathe- 
maticians, thet the defe&ts of the treatife of Apollonius 
arifz, not from his having made too much uf2 of the cone, 
but from his having availed himfelf too little of the affiftt- 
ance to be derived from that folid. They contend that the 
moft general and characteriftical properties are firlt to be 
fought for in the cone itfelf; whence they are to be trans- 
ferred to its {c€tions, as particular cafes of more general pro- 
pofitions. The latelt, and mo% approved writers, who have 
adopted this opinion, are Dr. Hamilton and profeffor Ro- 
bertfon of Oxford. Although Dr. Wailis propofed to in- 
troduce the coneas little as peffible in delivering the elements 
of the conic geometry 3 yet it is to be remarked that he ftill 
imitated his predeceffors in deriving, from that folid, the 
fundamental property which he afterwards made the balis of 
all his reafoning:. But the idea, which he introduced, was 
foon carried farther; and treatifes on the conic fe¢tions were 
written, in which the cone was entirely laidafide, and the 
curves were defined from defecriptions in plano. Dela Hire, 
in his * Nouveaux Elemens des Stétions Coniques,’”’ pub- 
lifhed at Paris in 1679, is the frit author who fuccefsiully 
treated on the conic {<€tions in this new view of the fubjed. 
He derives the defcription of the parabola from the equality 
that fubfifts between two lines meeting in any point of the 
curve, one of which is drawn to the focus, and the other is 
perpendicular to the dire&trix ; and he defcribea the ellipfe 
and hyperbola from the analogous properties, that, in the 
one, the fum of two lines drawn from any point in the curve 
tothe two foci, and, in the other, the difference of two 
fuch lines, are equal to the tranfverfe axes. In thefe fun- 
damental points De la Hire is followed by molt of the later 
writers, who have treated of the conic fe€tions independently 
of the cone; and, in particular, by Dr. Simfon of Glal- 
gow, who has publifhed en exienfive and accurate treatife 
on this fubje&t. Befides the method of De la Hire, another 
way of defining the curves in plano has been propofed. It 
is founded on that general property of the direétrix firft 
given by Pappus Alexandrinus, as we have already noticed 
above. The learned abbé Bofcovich, an excellent Italian 
mathematician, has drawn his definitions of the curves from 
this fundamental property in the ingenious treatife on conic 
feGtions, publifhed in his “* Elementa Mathefeos Univerfz:’ 
and we have two works in our own language, which are 
founded on the fame primary definitions; that of Mr. New- 
ton of Cambridge, and that of Mr. Walker of Nottingham. 
The doGirine of the conic feétions is of great ufe in phy- 
fical and geometrical aftronomy, and the phyfico-mathema- 
tical fciences. This do¢trine has been much cultivated by 
geometers ancient and modern: and we have many good 
treatifes on the fubje&t ; but that publifhed by Mr. Simfon, 
profeffor of mathematics at Glafgow, deferves to be parti« 
cularly mentioned, not only for its elegance, but for its geo- 
metrical accuracy, which, as he juftly remarks in his pre- 
face, has not always been fo well obferved in treatifes 
of this kind, as it ought to be. See alfo Gregorii a 
St. Vincenti Opus de Quadratura Cireuli, & Seio- 
num Coni; Mydorgius de Se@tionibus Conicis: De la 
Hire de Seétionibus Conicis; Trevigar Elem. Seétion. 
Con. ; Hamilton’s Tra&. Geom. de Sefion. Con.; De 
P Hopital’s Anal. Treat. of Conic SeGtions; Muller’s Trea- 
tife, &c.; Hutton’s; and Halley’s edition of Apollonius, &c. 

Oxon. 1710. fol. 
To the properties of the conic fections, mentioned 
above 
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above, it may be proper to add the properties of their 
ofculatory circles, or circles of curvature. See Curva- 
TURE. 

Conic fedions, fimilar. See Simivar. 

Conic Form of Mountains and Hills. Too many natu- 
ralilts have fallen mro the mittake, of denominating mountains 
or hills which have acon:cal top, to be of volcanic origin; be- 
caufe, granite fometimes, as Achterman mountain in the 
Hartz, affumes a conic form, Lafius 17 ; and porphyry fre- 
quently takes this fhape. In fome rare inttances, the rup- 
ture of the ftrata has produced conical hills. See Eveva- 
T10N of Strata and Votcano. 

CONICA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 

“Paphlagonia. Ptolemy. 

CONICS, that part of the higher geometry, or geometry 
of curves, which confiders the cone, and the feveral curve 
lines arifing from the fections thereof. 

CONICTHYODONTES, or Plefronite, in Natural 
Hijflory, one of the three names by which the foffil teeth of 
fifh are known; fo called, from their fuppofed refemblance 
to the {pur of a fighting cock. 

Thovgh authors aflure us that thefe are the teeth of a 
fith, the jaws having been found with thefe bodies in them ; 
yet they do not pretend to know to what fifh they belong. 
They are generally of an cblong conic figure, broad at the 
bafe, and narrow at the point, where they are ufually a little 
crooked : they are hollowed at the root, and are from the 
tenth of an inch to two inches long, commonly of a chefnut 
colour, and are found in the {trata of clay, but moft ufually 
in thofe of ftone; and are feen more frequently in Eng- 
land than in any other part of the world. Hill’s Feflils, 
Pp. 645. 

CONJECTURE, in the Philofophy of the Mind, ex- 
prefles a degree of belief founded upon flight evidence. In 
fome cafes, a difpofition to cenje€ture, indifereetly indulg- 
ed, may be predulive of many extravagancies. It may 
prompt us to build favourite hypothefes on very weak found- 
auions, and to afcribe the condu& of others to wrong mo- 
tives, according to our prejudices for or againit them. When 
indulged with difcretion, a conjecture affords fome relief to 
the mind from the inquietude of ignorance and uncertaiuty. 
It provides a temporary fubftitute for knowledge ; and it 
frequently fuggelts ideas which lead to the difcovery of truth. 

Conjetural criticifm, and confequent emendations of an- 
cient authors, cleffical and fcriptural, fhould be exercifed 
with great caution; otherwife, the imagination will be apt 
to miflead perfons moft eminent for their genius and learn- 
ing. 

aa is one of the moft important, and at the fame time one 
of the moft difputed points in found ciiticifm, fays Micha- 
elis, whether what is called ‘* conje€tura critica,’? may be 
applied to the New Teftament ; or, in other words, whe- 
ther in certain cafes, and under certain rettri€tion, provided 
we ufe all due care and caution, we may reject the readings of 
all the MSS., verlions, and fathers, and merely on a probable 
fuppofition, admit a reading that is fupported by no written 
authority ; and whether, if we proceed on thefe principles, we 
rave any reafon to expeét, that we fhall ever arrive at the 
trath. Many learned men, defervedly eiteemed critics, are 
of opinion, that conjeturcs are as allowable at prefint in 
the New Teftament, as in the claffic authors. Neverthe- 
efs, the majority of divines formerly confidered them as 
prefumptuous, if not impious; but thofe perfons who are 
fo ftrenuoufly attached to the printed text, are not aware, 
as Wetitein obferves, in his Proleyomena, that a very great 
number of readings, which they fo zealoufly fupport, are mere- 
ly critical conjeétures, advanced either by the ancient fathers, 
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or by the modern editors of the Greek Teflament, in the 16th 
and 17th centurics. hefe readings muft therefore be im- 
mediately rejected, if critical conjefture is whoily inadmuf- 
fible. As this queftion is purely critical, it fhould be ar- 
gued, not on theological, but on critical grounds. The ar- 
gument which is drawn from the hypothefis, that Divine 
Providence would not permit the true reading in any text 
of the New Teltament to be loft, feems to be very extra- 
ordinary, when it is urged by perfons who tacitly acknow- 
ledge that the fame providence has not guarded againft the 
neceflity of conjecture in the Old Teftament. Befides, no 
man can affert, that, becanfe the true reading of any pafy 
fage is no longer to be found, it is therefore totally loft, 
fince the number of MSS. of the Greek Teitament (to- 
gether with other original documents) which have beea 
actually collated, are trifing in comparifon with the whole 
number that have been written; and a reading, which is 
now fupported only by probable conje€ture, may, in procefs 
of time, be confirmed by good authority. Moreover, it by 
no means diminifhes the certainty of our faith, that fome 
few paflages of the New Teftament have certain internal 
marksy which difcover them to be not genuine, and awhich 
render it neceflary to reftore the true reading by critical 
conjecture. Our faith would only be in danger, if the num- 
ber of thefe pafflages was fo very great, as to render the 
whole New Teftament fufpicious; or, if the principal and 
diftinguifhing dodirines of Chriftianity muft be either added 
to, or taken from, the facred text, on no other authority 
than that of mere conjeGure. But if, w“hout afluming to 
ourfelves the power of altering articles of religion, and con- 
fining our emendations to mere matters of criticilm, we 
alter fome words or fentences, the grounds of our faith are 
by no means affe€ted, nor need we apprehend any evil con- 
fequences. In ancient writings, of which only one copy is 
extant, critical conjeGure is indifpenfable. The neceflity re- 
mains the fame, even where there are feveral MSS. if thiofe 
MSS. are only copies of one and the fame more ancient MS. 
If we have more than a fingle copy of any work, and thole 
copies are tranfcripts of different and diltin&t MSS., the 
neceffity of critical conje€ture decreafes in proportion to 
the number of copies; but it does not entirely vanith, 
unlefs the number of the MSS. is very confidcrable. We 
have, therefore, no reafon for cenfuring the critics of 
the 16th century, if, in their editions of the Greek 
Teftament, they have fometimes, departed from the 
reading of their MSS., and fubftituted fuch as were 
agreeable to probable conjecture. The probability, however, 
that critical conjeCture alone can reftore the true reading, 
decreafes in the fame proportion, as our materials of criti- 
cifm, or collections of various readings increafe. And fince 
fo many MSS., works of the fathers, and ancient verfions 
made in diftant countries, and in different periods, have 
been carefully collated; and fince alfo thofe very ancient 
Latin verfions that vary fo confiderably from each other, 
and were tranflated from very different Greek MSS. have 
been made known to the public, we might even doubt 
whether critical conjeGture ought not at prefent to be entire- 
ly rejeGted. It has, however, its learned and zealous advo- 
cxtth It deferves to be confidered, in reply to the plaufi- 
ble objection above fuggefted, that we have not a fingle 
MS. now extant, that was written in the four firit centuries, 
and that the ancient, verfions have not defcended to us with- 
out alterations. It is likewife evident, from the writings of 
the fathers, that many readings were in thofe times in the 
Greek MSS., which are not now found in any, or only ina 
very few; having been altered either by accident, or be- 


caufe they appeared to the tranfcribers to be obfcure, or ex» 
ceptionable, 
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ceptionable. It is therefore not impoffible, that other read- 
inys, which have not been preferved in the works of the 
fathers, or in the Greek MSS., may have been equally lof ; 
and among them, perhaps, fome that were genuine. . Be- 
fides, it is not impoffiole that there are many important 
MSS. of which we have no knowledge; and that a col- 
lation of thofe MSS. might confirm the critical conjeGures 
of the 1Sth century, in the fame manner as many conjectures 
of the 16th century have been confirmed in the 1Sth, by 
the authority of MSS., and ancient verfions, It might fur- 
ther be added, and it deferves confideration, that all our 
NISS., and verfions of the New Teftament, were probably 
taken, not from the fing’ : copies of the Gofpels. and Epilties, 
which proceeded fromthe handeof the Apoftles themfelves, but 
from the colle&t:on that was formed of the feveral parts of the 
New Tefkament. If, initead of 292 MSS. enumerated by 
Michaelis, we had above 1090, they would {till be tran- 
fcripts of one and the [ame copy ; and if this copy had aay 
errors, which it would be the hizhef prefumption to deny, 
thefe errors mu have been tranfmitted into every MS. of 
the Greek Teftament, whatfoever ; and thefe errors can be 
remedied only by the aid of critical conjefture. Upon the 
whole, it appears, that a collection of critical conjeGures 
may be of great ufe in eftablifhing the genuine text of the 
Greek Teftament ; and it is likewile attended with this par- 
ticular advantage, that we are led by it to examine MSS., and 
other original documents, with greater accuracy, in order to [ee 
whether thofe readings, which had no other fupport than con- 
jecture, may not be eftablifhed by written authority. Such 
2 colleétion has been publifhed by Bowyer, a learned bock- 
feller in London, the third edition of which, with improve- 
ments, was publifhed in Londsn in 1782. Of feveral bun- 
dred conieétures, which Bowyer has produced, there is 
hardly one, fays Michaelis, which, after impartial examina- 
tion, will be found probable. On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied, that there are fome few, which bear on them 
the marks of probability. Several of thefe are examined 
by Michaelis, and he has added a variety of his own con- 
jectures, for which we muft refer to his work, cited at the 
clofe of this article. Bcfides the critical conje€tures already 
mentioned, there is another kind of conieGture, denominated 
by Michaelis ‘theological conjecture,” which confitts in al- 
tering the text of the facred writings, accordieg to the 
maxims adopted by any particular party, whether it be the 
ruling, or the perfecuted party, in the church. Alchough 
it is allowable to venture a conjecture in matters relatinz to 
hittory, to dates, or to names, as in thefe cafes the Bible is 
notour only ‘ principium cognofcendi,” yet whoever alters the 
text in fubjeGts which relate to points of divinity, evidently 
prefuppofes a ‘*principium cognofcendi,’? that is prior to the 
Bible itfelf; and this is frequently nothing more than a fet of 
principles, which this or that particular perfon has thought 
proper to adopt. It has been urged by thofe who defend 
‘ theological conje@ture, that we ought never to lofe fight of 
the “analogia fidei,’”? or analogy of faith. Thus, if two 
paffages in the Bible contradic each ather in matters of 
faith, the one muft be altered. But the queftion recurs, 
how fhall we determine which of the two is to be altered? 
«In my opinion,” fays Michaelis, “we fhould alter neither, 
but rejeGt the whole, as not coming from the Deity, if it 
be true that there are real contradi@ions, for it is upon 
this ground, that we condemn the Koran.?? But every appa- 
rent contradiGtion is not a contradi@tion in reality ; and: paf- 
fages that are feemingly at variance may, with fkill and pa- 
tience, be reconciled. Such is the cafe with refpe& to 


Rom. ii. 28. and James, ii. 24. the whole contradiction 
vanifhing, as foon as we refleét that St. Paul underftands 
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faith in Chrift, St. James faith in the unity of the God- 


head. For other obfervations on this {nbje@, we refer to 
the author. Michaelis’s Introdution to the New Teftament 
by Marth, vol. ii, part. 1.. See Cairicism. 

CONIFERAZ, in Botany, the fifteenth natura! order in 
the Philofophia Botanica of Linnzus, and the fifty-firlt 
of the PreleGiions.. In the Philofophia Botanica the genera 
included in it are abies, pinus, cupreflus, thuja, junmiperus, 
taxus, ephedra. Tnefe are all retained in the Pralectionsy © 
pinus and abies being united, and equifetum added with a 
mark:of doubt, and an obfervation that it has the pollen 
of flix. The order derives its name from the cones or 
ftrobiles in which the feeds are contained. The fruit of jus 
niperus, indeed, feems to be a berry, but it 1s properly a 
ftrobile, with pulpy feales, which do not ¢pen; for it has 
fix flefhy connate {cales, each containing a fingle feed. Taxus 
alfo appareatly bears a berry; but this falle berry is only 
the flefhy receptacle almoft covering the feed. All the co- 
nifere yield a refin, which rendess moft cf them evergreen. 
The fruit in all is biennial, produced in the fpring, but not 
ripening and dropping its feeds until the {pring after. 

The conifer compofe alfo one of the natural orders of 
Jofficu, the fifth of his fifteenth clafs, with the following 
charaS&ter: /owers- monoiceus or dioicous. ales moit 
frequently in a catkin, or heaped together upon a catkin, 
each furnifhed with a feale, with or. without a ca'yx > the 
ftamens attached either to the calyx, or to the fcale. Sta- 
mens definite or indefinite in number; flaments fometimes 
difting&, fometimes united into. a fimple or branched ftipes, 
Females either folitary, or capitate, or difpofed in a ftrobile 
or cone, denfely imbricated with fcales that feparate the 
flowers; furnifhed either with a calyx or with a f{eale dif 
charging the office of a calyx. Germ fuperior, conical, 
either double or manifold, with as many ftyles and fligmas, 
and either as many feeds, or as many one-feeded capfulcs. 
Corculum cylindrical, central, in a ficthy perifperm, two- 
lobed; the lobes fometimes, but rarely, divided or palmate, 
thence appearing many-lobed. Svem a tree or fhrub. It 
contains the fo lowing genera: I. With a ftaminiferous cae 
lyx; ephedra, cafuarina, taxus. II, With only a ftamini- 
ferous {cale, the true conifere: Jun:perus, cupreffus, thus 
ya, araucaria (Dom. beya: Lam,), pinus, abies. 

Ventenat has the fame divifion and genera, eXcept that 
he omits araucaria. ‘ 

CONIGLIANO, in Geography, a {mall, but populous, 
town, in the diftri@ of Trevilo, in the territory of Venice, 
which now forms part of the kingdom of Italy. 

CONIL, a {mall town of Spain, in the kingdom of Se- 
ville, in Andalufia, on a bay to which it gives name; 15 
miles §.S.E. from Cadiz, with a ftrong caftle. . Its inhabit- 

i hi ifhing. Ni: lat. 36° 16.’ W. long. 
paar te chiefly by fifhing. Ni: lat. 36° 16.’ W. long 

CONIMBRIGA, or ConimBaica, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, Coimbre, a town of Spain, in Lufitania, on the 
Munda. 

CONIN, or Konin, in Geography, a town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Kalifch; 15 miles S.S.E. of Gnelen. 

CONJOINED, or Conjuncr, in Heraldry, aterm ufed 
for charges in-arms when linked together. 

CONJOINT, or Coxjuncr, is applied in Ancient DTuficy 
in the fame fenfe as confonant, to two or mare founds heard 
at the fame time. See Consonance. 

Conjoint degrees, two notes which immediately follow 
each other in the order of the fcale; as wf and re. 

Conjoint tetrachords, are two tetrachords, where the 
feme chord is the higheft of the onc,.and the loweft of the 


other. 
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CONIQUE, Fr. This term is applied to a piece of ar- 


tillery, of which the bore is wider towards the muzzle than 
it is towards the breech. 

CONIRA, in Botany, a name ufed by foine authors for 
the myrrhis. Ger. Emac. Ind 2. 

CONISALUS, in Mythology, a god of the Athenians 
mentioned by Strabo, acd fuppofed to be the fame with 
Priapus. 

CONISBERG, in Gesgraphy. See Konesserc. 

CONISCI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Spain, who 
formed a part of the Cantabri, and in their drefs refembled 
the Gauls, according to Strabo. 

CONISIUM, atown of Afia,in Myfia, according to Pliny. 
Hierocles calis it Civiofine, and makes it an epifcopal city in 
the province of the Hellefpont. 

CONISOR. See Goenisor. 

CONISSALA, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a clafs 
of foffil bodies ; the word is derived from xouscero:, powder ; 
all the f{pecies of bodies of this clafs being found hke com- 
mon fand; in form of powder, have been ufually confounded 
together, under the common name of /ands. The coniflaie 
are defined to be {tones of a differently debafed, cryftaHine, 
or {parry matter, but always found in form of {mall and 
Gifunited particles, great numbers of which, being amaffed 
together, form a kind of powder. 

Of this clafs of bodies there are two diftin& and large 
genera. 1. The fands properly fo called, which are com- 
poled of particles all appearing to have a tendency to the 
fame regular figures, tranfparent, vitrifiable by a ftroug 
fire, and not foluble in, er effervefcing withacids. 2. The 
JSaburre, er grit, of ftone found loofe; thefe are found in 
form of powder, the particles of which, in general, have 
no tendency to any particular figure, bet appear to be 
rudely broken fragments of-larger maffes. Hill’s Hilt. of 
Foff. p. 543. 5 

CONISTERIUM, a room in the ancient Gymnafia or 
Paleftre, in which was kept the fand for the ufe of the 
wreftlers, who were accuftomed, after anointing their bodies 
with oil, to fprinkle themfelves with fand to afford a firmer 
grafp in their encounters, 

CONISTON, in Geography,’a village in the northesn part 
of Lancafhire, in the hundred of Loynfdale. Latitude about 
54° 29’, and longitude 2° 44’. W. It is fituate on the fteep 
afcent of a mountain of blue argillaceous fchiftus, near the 
northern end of a romantic lake, of fix miles in length, and 
one in breadth, called after its name; near this town fome 
copper-mines are worked, but to no confiderable extent, and 
fome veins of lead-ore: flate quarries are alfo to be found 
near this place. ‘There is a torrent or mountain ftream of 
water which precipitates itfelf into the lake near this 

lace. 

CONISTORSIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain in Celtiberia. Strabo mentions it as a very famous 
town. 

CONITZ, or Cuoinirz, in Geography, a town of 
Pruffia, in Pomerelia; 40 miles S. of Dantzick. 

CONJUGAL Rieurs, in Law. The fuit for * reftitu- 
tion of conjugal rights” ‘is one f{pecies of matrimonial 
caufes; which is brought whenever the hufband or wife is 
guilty of ‘ fubtraGion,” or lives feparate from the other 
without any fufficient reafon: in which cafe the ecclefiaf- 
tical jurifdi€tion will compel them to come together again, 
if either party be weak enough to defire it, contrary to 
the inclination of the other. 

CONJUGATE dxis, ec. in Conics. 
SeTions. 


See Conic 
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ConyuGAate Point, in Geometry. See Poixt. 

CONJUGATES, in Réetoric, dencte words 
from the fame origin with that of the fubje: e.g. 
does jufily, is juft. 

CONJUGATION, in Anztomy,-a term applied by the 
older anatomitts to the nerves coming from the brain, inthe 
fame fenfe that we employ the expreffion, pair of r 

CoxyuGATioN, in Gram brit 
the feveral parts or inflexion 
moods and tenfes, to diftinsuith them f 
or, the manner in which the perfonal tern 
are chanced to exprefs the f2veral moods and tenes. 

The Latins have four conjugations diflinguifhed by the 
terminations of the infinitive, are, ére, tre, ire; and mott 
of the French grammarians reduce the conjugations of 
their language to the fame number, ending in er, re, ir, and 
oir. Some have added.a fifth Latin conjugation called the 

ixt, becaufe it is eompofed of the third and fourth, as 
"e, accipio. 
2¢ Greeks have three kinds of verbs; the firft called 
Jaryzions, becaute the latt fylable is pronounced with a 
grave accent; (fee Barytonum); fuch are s:s0, tendo, 
and tur, verbero: the fecond are circumflex verbs, which 
admit a contra&tion in their termination, and are then 
marked with a circumflex accent; fech is azarae, ayer, 
amo; the third kind comprehends the verbs in ja, as siyzty 
Jum. OF the firit fort there are fix conjugations; divided 
according to their characteriftic, i.e. the letter preceding 
the termination. Accordingly verbs having the labials 
B, $, or xz, form the firit conjugation of barytons ; thofe 
having the gutturals x, y, x, or xr, the fecond; thofe 
having the dentals +, 3, 9 torm the third; verbs in des 
gow, -or 77#, comprehend the fourth conjugation; the 
liquids a, », » ¢, mark the fifth; while thofe in w pure, 
fuch as sw, Ave, diftinguifh the fixth conjugation. Of the 
fecond there are three, viz. thofe in aw, ew, ow: but all 
thefe and the barytonous verbs are conjugated, that is, are 
varied in the fame way to exprefs mood, time, number, and 
perfon. Ot the third, there are four. But Meffrs. de Port 
Royal reduce thefe 13 conjugations to two: viz. one in a, 
comprehending the barytons and circumflex verbs ; and th 
other thofe in us. ' 

Mr. I. Jones, in his ** Grammar of the Greek Tongue, 
on a new and improved Plan,”? has judicionfly rejected the 
fore—mentioned diitinGtions as unneceflary, becaufe they are 
ufelefs and unmeaning ; and diftributed the Greek conjuga- 
tious into four; viz. the active », its paflive cuss, the active 
va, and its paffive us. ? 

In the Hebrew language there are four conjugations, viz. 
kal with its paflive niphal, pihel with its paflive pyhal, to 
which alfo may be referred pohe/, hiphil with its pailive ho- 
phal, and hithpahel. The third perion fingular mafculine 
of the firft conjugation is the preterite of the theme; the 
fecond conjugation has a dage/h forte in the fecond radical ; 
the third has the prefix letter 7}; and the fourth, the fylla- 
ble 7m. 

In Englifh, where the verbs have fearce any natural in- 
flexions, but derive all their variations from additional par- 
ticles, pronouns, &c. we have hardly any fuch thing as 
ftri&t-conjugations. 

Some grammarians, however, diftribute Englifh verbs 
into three conjugations, or clafles, diftinguifhed from one 
another by a peculiar formation in fome principal part be- 
longing to each: and they obferve that the three different 
terminations of the participles, viz. ed, or its contraction 4 


ght, and en, may be confidered as the characteriftics of the 
3 conjugations, 


deduced 
He wha 
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conjugations. But as the verbs of the firff conjugation 
would fo greatly exeeed in number thofe of both the others ; 
and as thofe of the third conjugation are fo various in their 
form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule; it 
feems better in practice, as bifhop Lowth juftly obferves, to 
confider the firft in ed 26 the only regular form, and the 
others as deviations from it: after the example of the Saxon 
and German grammarians. lLowth’s Introd. to Englifh 


Grammar, p. 104, 1772. Murray’s Eng. Gram. p. 96. 
ed. 8. Others again diftinguifh them by the different in- 


flexion of the firft tenfe in each root, and thus make four 
conjugations in the ative voice: the frft has three radicals 
alike: as J doread; I read; i.e. yelterday ; 1 have read, 
i.e. jut now. The fecond has the firft and third radical 
alike; as J run, J ran, Ihave run. he third conjugation 
has the fecond and third radical alike ; as J efleem, I efteemed, 
T have eficemed. The fourth has the three radica!s different ; 
as J write, IT wrote, I have written or writ. The pafiive 
voice, being made up of the third radical and the auxiliary 
verb am, admits of no difference of covjugations. Ward’s 
Effays on the Englith Language, p. 87. 

CONIUM, in Botany, (2ov0v; Theophrait. Diofc. 
derived by Henry Stephens from x03, the cone of the ma- 
thematic‘ans, a name given alfo, on account of its form, to 
that well-known children’s toy, a top. From this latter 
fenfe came the verb xs», which Hefychius explains by 
orzgidsy implying a capacity to produce a whirling motion; 
and thence the poifonous herb employed by the Greeks as 
the means of tsfliG@ing a capital punifhmert, was called 
xavztov, becaufe it occalioned a fenfation of giddinefs in the 
fufferer. Linnzeus unaccountably derives the word from xo::2, 
duffy. Lion. Gen. 336. Schreb. 469. Willd. 53. (Ci- 
euta. Tourn. 160. Hall. 766. Gert. 117. Lam. Ill. 
503. Jufl. 223. Vent.3.28.. Cigué. Lam. Enc.) Clafs 
and order, pentandria digynia. Nat. Ord. Umbellate; Linn. 
Unbellifere; Juil. Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Umbel partial, and univerfal with many f{pread- 
ing rays. Znvolucre univerfal, three or many-leaved, fhort, 
unequal, membranous towards the bale: partial with about 
three leaves, only half ercloting the pedicels. Ca/. {earce- 
ty perceptible. Cor. Petals five, irflexed, heart-fhaped, un- 
equal. Sram. Filamenis five, about the length of the pe- 
tals; anthers roundifh. Pi//. Germ inferior; ftyles two, 
fhort, reflexed ; ftigmas obtule,  Peric. none. Fruit nearly 
globular, with five crenulate ridges ; compofed of two feeds, 
which are convex, almoft hemifpherical, flriated on one fide, 
flat on the other, feparatinz as they become ripe. 3 

Eff. Ch. Partial involucre only on one fide, about three- 
Jeaved. - Fruit nearly globular, with fine crenulate ridges. 

Sp. 1. C. maculatum. Common hemlock. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. 
Mart. 1. Willd. 1. Jacq. Aufl. 2. tab. 156. Curt. Flor. 
Lowid. 1. tab. 17. Eng. Bot. 1191. Woodv. Med. Bot. 
tab. 22. (Cicuta major; Lam. Til. tab. 195. fig. 1. Bauh. 
Pin. 169. Rai. Syn. Cicuta domeftica. Morif. Umb. 18 
c. b&. § g. tab. 6. fig. 1. Coriandrum. Roth Cranz.) 
«© Seeds ftriated.”? Linn. ‘* Stem fpotted at the bafe ; 
furrows of the feeds crenate.’”? Lam. “ Seeds without 
prickles; ftem much branched, fhining, ftriated.”? Dr. 
Smith, Root biennial, {pindle-fhaped, often branched, white, 
flefhy. Stem three or tour feet high, ere&t, cylindrical, hol- 
low, furrowed, fmooth, fhining, marked with purple fpots, 
much branched, efpecially towards the top, leafy. Leaves 
fupra-decompound, or feveral times pinnated ; bottom ones 
very large, Sometimes two feet long ; leaflets oblong, acute- 
ly notched, dark green above, paler underneath. Rays of 


the umlel from ten to twelve; of the umbellule fifteen or . 
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fixteen. General involucre commonly many-leaved, ceflexed. 
Petals white, heart-fhaped, inflexed, nearly equal. The 
whole plant is narcotic, with a difagreeable {mell and naufe- 
ous talte. Very different opinions have been entertained with 
refpeé to its active qualities, but it may be doubted whether 
authors have always intended the fame plant. Hiailer was 
inclined to think, that the plant which was fatal to Socrates 
and Phocion, was not that now before us, but the cicuta 
virofa of Linneus, which the French writers have called 
cicutaria. ia Marck, on the other hand, afferts that the 
conium maculatum of Linneus, his cicuta magna, is the 
cicuta of ancient authors, the very plant by which So- 
crates was poifoned ; and feverely cenfures Linnzus for 
changing its name toconium. But if this great botanift 
had lagked into the Greek authors, he would have found 
that Linneus only reftored the moft ancient name, and that 
the word cicuta is entirely of Latin origin, unknown to the 
Greek language. Whether Linnzus would net have done 
better, if ke had retained the term cicuta, which had been 
adopted by all the moderna betanifts before him, is a quettion 
to which an affirmative anfwer may perhaps be given. His 
cicuta virofa might then, in concurrence with Haller’s opi- 
nion, have been called conium. But when the change was 
made and had, through the extenfive circulation of the 
works of Linnzus, obtained general currency, a revival of the 
ancient name, inftead of removing, has, in faét, increafed 
the confufion. Whatever may have been the plant by which 
Socrates was judicially murdered, our conium maculatum 
unqueltionably poffefles deleterious qualities; but, as Dr. 
Smith obferves, it is happily too nanfeous to be incautionfly 
{wallowed in any dangerous quantity. See Crcura inthe _ 
Materia Medica, where it fhould have been obferved that 
Plato does not call the plant, by which Socrates perithed, 
cicuta, a word which he had never heard ; nor does he give 
it any Greek name peculiar to it; but conftantly ufes the 
very general term Qapuaxo., which denotes a ftrong po- 
tion either poifonous or medicinal. 2. C. rugofum. Wiild. 2. 
Thunb. prod. 50. (C. fuflruticofum; Berg. cap. 77.) 
«¢ Seeds wrinkied.”? Stem fomewhat fhrubby. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 3. C. rigens. Linn. Mant. 56. 
Mart.2. Lam. 2. Wilid«3. Thunb. prod. 50. ‘* Seeds 
fomewhat muricated; peduncles furrowed; leaflets chan- 
nelled, obtufe.’? oot perennial. Svem purplifh, ngid, 
ffriated, ere€&t, diffufe, branched. Leaves twice-winged, 
fomewhat flefhy, doubled, obtufe, crenulate, hard, the 
colour of rue; petioles longitudinally channelled.  LVorets 
all fertile, white; leaflets of the generat involucre five, 
fhorter than the rays of the umbe!; one or two divided ; 
thofe of the little umbels feven; a few of them crenate; 
petals equal, lanceolate, rolled inwards. Seeds reddifh, 
ftriated and fomewhat muricated. ‘A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the coaft, introduced into England ia 
1787, by Maffon. 4. C. africanum. Lian. Sp. Pl. 2. 
Mart. 3. Willd. 4. Jacq. hort. tab. 194. (Cicuta africana ; 
Lam. 3. Ill. tab. 195. fig. 2. Caucalis africana; Boerh. 
Lugd. b. 1. tab. 63. Capnophyllum; Gert. z., tab. 85. 
fig. 6.) ‘© Seeds prickly.” Linn. “ Seeds muricated ; pe- 
tioles and peduncles even-furfaced.”? Willd. ‘* Leaves 
twice winged, glaucous; petioles and peduncles even. 
furfaced; feeds tooth-muricated.”? Lam. Roof annual, 
Stems three or four inches long, herbaceous, cylindrical, 
{mooth, glaucous ; with a few leaves, and one or two fhort 
axillary branches. Roof-/eaves almoft as long as the ftem ; 
leaflets flat, not channelled, {mall, gafhed. Flowers white, 
almoit regular, in {mall terminal umbels ; leaflets of the ge- 
neral involucre from three to five, membranous towards the 
bafe ; 
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bafe ; feveral of the florets barren. Fruit in the centre, 
feffile. Linn. Fruit elliptical, lenticularly compreffed, foli- 
tary in the centre of the partial umbels, nearly feflile. Seeds 
flightly convex on one fide, with three, fometimes only two, 
tubercled or tooth-muricated ribs; flat or a little concave 
on the other; marked with a longitudinal middie line, and 
two curved, nearly obfolete, lateral ones. Gert. A native 
of the Cape of Good Hope; cultivated in 1759 by Miller, 
who received the feeds from Boerhaave, 5. C. tenuifolium. 
Mart. 5. Vahl. Symb. 3. 49. ‘ Root and ftem-leaves fim- 
ple, linear.’? Svem a foot high, herbaceous, upright, 
f{earcely branched, flender, cylindrical, fmooth, flightly 
ftriated. Leaves very narrow, a little broader at the bafe, 
fomewhat fheathing, very {mooth; lower ones about four 
inches long. Peduncles lateral and terminal, few, remote. 
General involucre five-leaved ; leaflets aw\-fhaped, fomewhat 
rigid, fhorter than the umbel ; fartia/ ones the length of the 
little umbels. General umbel {mall, five-rayed ; partial ones 
eight or ten-flowered. Seeds oblong, ftriated, fmall, fmooth. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Conium Royeni. Linn. See Caucaurs arven/is. 

Conium dichotomum. Desfont. See Torpyrium peres 
grinum. 

Conium, in Ancignt Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in Pacatian Phrygia. It appears to have been founded by 
Cineas, king of Theflaly ; and according to the notitia of 
Hierocles, it had been epifcopal. 

CONJUNCT. See Conjoint Parr. 

Conyuncr ofanarch. See Supplement. 

Conjunct fentence. See SENTENCE. 

CONJUNCTION, in Afronomy, the meeting of the 
ftars or planets, in the fame point or place of the heavens, 
and it is either true or apparent. 

Tf the two bodies meet both in the fame degree of longi- 
gitude and latitude, aright line drawn from the centre of 
the earth through the centre of one of them, paffes through 
that of the other; then the conjunétion is faid to be true 
and central : and if the lower hides the upper, the conjunc- 
tion is faid to be corporal. 

If the line pafs wide of the centre of the earth, the con- 
junétion is faid to be partile. 

If the bodies do not meet precifely in the fame degree, 
but are joined with fome latitude, the conjunétion is faid to 
be apparent. Thus, when a right line, fuppofed to be 
drawn through the centres of two planets, does not pafs 
through the centre of the earth, but through the eye of the 
{petator ; it is faid to be an apparent conjunétion, 

Some have alfo divided conjunétions into great and great- 
ef: the former denoting thofe which occur at comparatively 
a fhorter interval, fuch as the conjunétions of Jupiter and 
Saturn, and the latter happening after a longer interval, 
fuch as thofe of the three fuperior planets, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. But this divifion has little place in aftronomy ; 
being founded on the notion of the particular influences, &c. 
of the heavenly bodies in fuch and fuch afpeéts. 

Attrologers maintain, that the deluge was owing to a 
conjunction of all the planets in Capricorn; and that the 
conflagration will be occafioned by their conjunétion in 
Cancer: whence they pretend to foretel the end of the 
world. 

The conjunction is the firft, or the principal, of all the 
afpects ; and that whence the other afpe¢ts commence; as 
Oppofition is the laft, where they terminate. See Cua. 
‘RACTER. 

Tne moon is in conjunGtion with the fun every month. 
Her conjunétions and oppofitions are called by a general 
name, /yzygies. 

Vor. IX. 
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Eclipfes of the fun never happen, but when there is a 
conjunction of the fun and moon in or near the nodes of the 
ecliptic. 

Conjunction, in Grammar, a particle which expreffes a 
relation or dependance between words and phrafes ; thus 
called, becaufe it ferves to join or conne& the parts or 
members of a difcourfe, which is its common ufe, and alfo 
to conneé&t words; fo as to fhew the relations which thofe 
words fo united have to other parts of the fentence, 

Conjunétions, however, often unite fentences, when they 
appear to unite only words: e.g. * Duty and intereft for- 
bid vicious indulgences ;?? which form of expreffion con- 
tains in reality two fentences. See Murray’s Eng. Gram. 
p- 105. ed. 8. 

Mr. Harris defines a conjunétion to be a part of {pcech, 
void of fignification itfelf, but fo formed as to help fignffi- 
cation, by making two or more fignificant fentences to be 
one fignmificant fentence ; and he diltributes them into fuch 
as connect fentences and their meaning, and fuch as conjoin 
the fentences whilft they disjo'n the fenfe. The former are 
conjunélive, and are cither copulative or continuative, the for- 
mer joining all fentences, however incongruous in fignifica- 
tion, and the latter joining only thofe which have a natural 
connection ; and the latter disjundive, fome of which are 
fimple, as, either it is day or it 1s night, and adverfative,-as, 
it is not day duf it is night. Hermes, p. 240, &c. See Ap- 
VERSATIVE a'd CONTINUATIVE. 

Mr. Horne Tooke, in his ‘* Diverfions of Purley,’ has 
made fome remarks, in his ufual manner, on the definition of - 
a conjunction given by Mr. Harris, charzing the author not 
only with felf-contradiGion, but with great want of perfpi- 
cuity. Accordingly he thus ftates Mr. Harris’s definition : 
“A found fignificant devoid of fignification, (referring to 
Mr. Harris’s definition of a word), having at the fame time 
a kind of ob/eure fignification ; and yet having neither figni- 
fication nor no fignification ; but a middle fomething between 
fignification and no fignification, fharing the attributes both 
of fignification and no fignification ; and linking fignification 
and no fignification together.” This acute and ingenious 
writer denies conjunctions to be a feparate fort of words or 
parts of fpeech by themfelves. For they have not a fepa- 
rate manner of /ignification; although they are not devoid of 
fignification. snd the particular fignification of each mutt 
be fought for from amongft the other parts of {peech, by 
the help of the particular etymology of each refpective lan- 
guage. By fuch means alone can we clear away the ob- 
{curity and errors in which grammarians and philofophers 
have been involved by the corruption of fome common 
words, and the ufeful abbreviations of conftru@ion. (See 
AssreviaTion.) And, at the fame time, we fhall get rid 
of that farrago of ufelefs diftinctions into conjun&tive, ad- 
junQive, disjunctive, fubdisjunctive, copulative, negative 
copulative, continuative, &c. &c. &c., which explain no- 
thing ; and (as molt other technical terms are abufed) ferve 
on!y to throw a veil over the ignorance of thofe who employ 
them. In difmiffing conjunétions from the rank which they 
have long held as diltinct parts of fpeech, Mr. Tooke cites 
feveral authorities ; and among others, bifhop Wilkins, who, 
in his ** Effay towards a real Character and a philofophical 
Language,” (part ili. c. 4. p.312.), fays, “* According to 
the true philofophy of f{peech, I cannot conceive this kind 
of words”’ ({peaking of adverbs and conjunétions) “ to be 
properly a diitinét part of f{peech, as they are commonly 
called. But until they can be diltributed into their proper 
places, I have fo far complied with the grammars of intti- 
tuted languages as to place them here together.’’? Mr. 
Locke, who was much indebted to Wilkins, expreffes his 
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diffatisfaGion with all the accounts of language which he 
had feen. Sanétius refcued guod particularly from the num- 
ber of thefe myfterious conjunétions, though he left ué 
amongit them: and Servius, Scioppius, G. J. Voffius, Peri- 
zonius, and others, have explained and difplaced many other 
fuppofed adverbs and conjunctions. ‘¢ In fhort,’? fays the 
author whom we are now citing, “ there is not fuch a thing 
as a conjunction in any language, which may not, by a {kil- 
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ful herald, be traced home to its own family and origin 5 
without having recourfe to contradi€lion and myftery with 
Mr, Harris; or, with Mr. Locke, cleaving open the head 
of maa, to give it fuch a birth as Minerva’s from the braip 
of Jupiter.” : 

The author’s {cheme is fully developed ia the following 
table, and the feveral conjun@tions which it exhibits: and he 
fays that 


Tf 7 ij Lit 7 ( Lipan To Give. 
An An i Anan To Grant. 
Unlefe vi | Onler | wa) | Ooleran To Dilmifs, 
Eke v Gac 3 G@acan To Add. 
Yet ‘S Lez re Lezan To Get, . 
Sill | 3 Szell & | Sreilan To Put. 
Fife \ Ef Nel Aller: G } Zleyan To Difmifs. 
Tho’ ( Leni Wirths OFFS ‘er > Darian 
or tees | or = | or } To Allow, 
Though Bs Dayz I Dayigzan 
- Bue a Boz s Bozan To Boot. 
But Be-uzan ray Beon-ucan —s—- To Be-out. 
Without Yypn3-nzau c YypSan-uzan To Be-out. 
And L An-ad L Anan-ad Dare congeriex, 
Left is the paft participle Leyed of Leran, To Difmifs. ; 
( SiSGan 
Syne 
Since eae is the participle of Seon. To See. 
or 
; 1 Sin-er 


That is the article or pronoun Dat, 


For a farther and ample illuftration and proof of the ety- 


mologies above given, and feveral others, we muft refer to_ 


Tooke’s ETIEA IITEPOENTA, or Diverfions of Purley, 
part i. p. 136—287, ed. 2. 

The conjunction, according to the long eftablifhed claffi- 
fication, is the fixth of the eight vulgar parts of {peech. 
See SPEECH. 

Conjunctions render the difcourfe more fmooth and flu- 
ent; and ferve very good purpofes in the argumentative and 
narrative ftyle ; but they muft ever be omitted where a per- 
fon fpeaks with emotion, as only ferving to weaken and 
enervate it. Boileau obferves, that nothing gives more 
warmth and life to a difcourfe than to drop the conjunctions 
or copulatives ; a paffion, adds he, embarrafled with con- 
junctions and ufelefs particles, lofes all the fire and vehe- 
mence it would require in its progrefs. 

Conjunétions are of various kinds. 

ConjJuncrTions copulative, or conjundive, are thofe which 
exprefs a relation of union or comparifon between things ; 
and ferve to connec or continue a fentence, as, and, only, as 
much as, in the fame manner as, neither more nor le/s, inafmuch 
as, not only, but alfa. 

Conjunctions adverfative, thofe which exprefs a reftric- 
tion, or contrariety ; as, but, neverthele/s, although, far from. 
See ADVERSATIVE. 

Conyuncrions caufal, thofe which fhew that the reafon 
of fomething is alleged: as, for, becaufe, feeing, the rather 

JSince, inafmuch as. 

ConjunctTions conclufive, thofe which denote a confe- 
quence drawn: as, for which reafon, but then, of confequence, 
fo that, &c. 

Conjunctions conditional, are thofe which import a con- 
dition : as, if; if not, on condition that, provided that, in cafe of 
See ConpDITIONAL, 

ConjuNcTions continuative, thofe which exprefs a fuc- 
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ceffion, or continuation of the difcourfe: as, iz ofed, even, 
auhatever it be. See CONTINUATIVE. 

Conyunctions disjunéive, thofe which exprefs a relation 
of feparation or divifion, or which ferve not only to conne& 
and continue the fentence, but alfo to exprefs oppofition of 
meaning in different degrees: as, neither, whether, ory 
though, yet, but, &c. ; 

Conyunctions dubitative, thofe which exprefs fome 
doubt, or fufpenfion of opinion: as, if, that is to fay, &c. 

ConJUNCTIONS exceptive, are, if it be not, unlefs that, 
&e. 

CONJUNCTIVA Tunica, in Anatomy, is the mem- 
brane which sonneéts the front of the eyeball to the pofte- 
rior furface ot the eyelids. See Eve. j 

CONJURATI Frarres. See Frarres. 

CONJURATIO, in Antiquity, denotes an oath; and 
conjuraius the fame with conjurator, viz. one who is bound 
by the fame oath. Conjurare is ufed when feveral perfons 
affirm a thing by oath. Mon. Ang. 7.1. p. 207. 

CONJURATION, in Law, fignifies a plot or confe- 
deracy, made by perfons combining together by oath or 
promife, to do fome publicharm. But it was more particu- 
Jarly ufed, formerly, for having a perfonal conference with 
the devil, or fome evil {pirit, to know any fecret, or to effec 
any purpofe. Anno 5 Eliz. c. 16. 

It is faid in fome of our law books, that the difference 
between conjuration and witchcraft is, that the former endea- 
vours by prayers and invocation of God’s powerful name, to 
compel the devil to fay or to do what the offender com- 
mands him ; the latter deals rather by friendly and voluntary 
conference or agreement with the devil or familiar, to have 
the offender’s defires ferved, in lieu of blood, or other gift 
offered to the devil, efpecially of the offender’s foul. And 
both thefe differ from inchantment or forcery ; becaufe thofe 
were {uppofed to be perfonal conferences with the devil, ane 
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thefe are but medicines and ceremonial forms of words (com- 
monly called charms) without apparition. Cowel. 

Hawkins, in his ** Pleas of-the Crown,’ (I. i. c. 3.) 
fays, that conjurors are thofe, who, by force of certain 
magic words, endeavour to raife the devil, and oblige him 
to execute their commands. Witches are fuch who, by way 
of conference, bargain with an evil fpirit, to do what they 
defire of him: and /orcerers are thole who, by the ufe of 
certain fuperftitious words, or by the means of images, &c. 
are {aid to produce ftrange effeéts, above the ordinary 
courfe of nature. All thefe were anciently punifhed in the 
fame marner as heretics, by the writ ** de haretico combu- 
rendo,” after a fentence in the ecclefiaftical court ; and 
they might be condemned to the pillory, &c. upon an in- 
di&ment at common law. 3 Inft. 44. H.P.C. 38. The 
_ prefident Montefquieu alfo (Sp. Laws, b. xii. c. 5.) ranks 
forcery and herefy together; laying it down, at the fame 
time, as an important maxim, that we ought to be very cir- 
cum{peé in the profecution of magic and herefy ; becaufe 
the moft unexceptionable conduét, the pureft morals, and 
the conftant practice of every duty in life, are not a fuf- 
ficient fecurity againft the fufpicion of crimes like thefe. 
See Wircu-craft. 

Our fore-fathers were ftronger believers in the ridiculous 
ftories that have been generally told concerning witchcraft 
and forcery than any who live in thefe more enlightened 
times, when they enaéted by flat. 33 Hen, VIII. c. 8. 
ail witchcraft and forcery to be felony without benefit of 
clergy ; and again by ftat. r Jac. 1. c. 12. that all perfons 
invoking any evil fpirit, or confulting, covenanting with, 
entertaining, employing, feeding, or rewarding ary evil 
fpirit; or taking up dead bodies from their graves to be 
ufed in any witchcraft, forcery, charm, or inchantment; 
or killing or otherwife hurting any perfon by fuch infernal 
aéts; fhould be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy, 
and fuffer death. And if any perfon fhould attempt by 
forcery to difcover hidden treafure, or to reftore ftolen 
goods, or to provoke unlawful love, or to hurt any man or 
beaft, though the fame were not effected, he or fhe fhould 
fuffer imprifonment and pillory for ‘the firft offence, and 
death for the fecond. Thefe a&s continued in force till 
lately, ‘to the terror of all ancient females in the kingdom 3 
and many poor wretches were thus facrificed to the preju- 
dice of their neighbours, and their own illvfions: not a few 
having, by fome means or other, confelfed the fact at the 
gallows. But though fome of the tales that led to thefe 
penal ftatutes flill cxift among the uninformed vulgar, as 
the triumph of impofture over credulity, and as bugbears to 
children, inexculably employed for this purpofe ; all execu- 
tions for this dubious crime are now at an end :—our legif- 
lature having at length followed the wife example of Louis 
XIV. in France, who thought proper by an edi& to re- 
{train the tribunals of juice from receiving informations of 
witchcraft. (Sce Voltaire’s Age of Lewis XIV. c. 209. 
Mod. Un. Hit. vol. xxv. p. 215.) Yet Voughlans (De 
Droit Criminel, 353. 459.) fill reckons up forcery and 
witchcraft among the crimes punifhable in France. With 
us the above recited ftatutes againft conjuration and witeh- 
craft are repealed ; and no profecution fhall be carried on 
for the future againft any perfon for conjuration, witch- 
eraft, forcery, or inchantment : but where perfons pretend 
to exercife any kind of witchcraft or conjuration, &c. or 
undertake to tell fortunes, or, from their flill in any occult 
{eience, to difcover where goods ftolen or loft may be 
found ; they fhall upon conviction be imprifoned a year, and 
fland in the pillory once in every quarter, in fome market- 
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town, and may be ordered to give fecurity for their good 
behaviour, by ftat. g Geo. II. '¢. 5. 

CONKATR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
province of Berar, fituated between a high rocky hil! and 
the fouth bank of the Mahanuddee river, which rifes at a 
place called .Sechowah, about 7 cofs S. of Conkair.” The 
rajah of Conkair bas built a fortrefs on the fummit of the 
hill, and mounted it with two guns. 

CONKERE, a poft of Chinefe Tartary. N. Jat. 44° 5c’. 
E. long. ro1° 49/. 

CONLIE, afmall town of France, in the department of 
the Sarthe, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of Le 
Mans, 12 miles N.W. from Le Mans. It has 1405 inha- 
bitants, The canton reckons 16 communes, with 13,055 
inhabitants upon a territorial extent of 220 kiliometres. 

CONLEE’GE, a fmall town of France, in’ the depart- 
ment of Jura, and chief place of a canton in the diftri@ of 
Lons le Saulnier, with 1201 inhabitants. The canton it~ 
felf reckons 20 communes and 9089 inhabitants upon an ex— 
tent of 1424 kiliometres, 

CONLOBONGL, a town of the ifland of Borneo; 120 
miles N. of Banjer-Mafing. 

CONN, in Sea Language. See Conn. 

Conn, Lough, in Geography, a lake of the county of Mayo, 
Treland, which is at the foot of mount Neptune, and extends 
9 miles in length, but not more than two in breadth. There 
is a great number of iflands in this lake, fome of which are 
weli planted, and being very fertile in fine grafs, ferve for 
paltures to fheep and other cattle. ‘That kind of trout 
called Gillaroo, 1s alfo found here in abundance. Dr. Shaw 
obferves of thefe, that they do nct appear to be fpecifically 
different from the common trout, but by living much on 
fhell-fifh, and {wallowing {mall ftones at the fame time, 
their ftomachs acquire a much greater degree of thicknefs, 
and a kind of mufcular appearance, fo as to refemble a fort 
of gizzard. Lough Conn ftretches from N.W. to S.E. 
between the Killalla and Caftlebar. ) 

CONNA, in Botany, Rheed. See Cassia Fiftula. 

Conna, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in the Greater Phrygia. Ptolemy. The 6th council of 
Conftantinople places it in Pamphylia. 

CONNAC, denotes in Arabia, Paleftine, Barbary, &c. 
the place, whether covered or not, where travellers or cara- 
vans halt or break off their journey fora time, in order to 
reft and refrefh themfelves and their bealts of burthen. Simi- 
lar to this was the “ malon,”? or inn (Gen, xlii. 27. xliil. 
21, &c.) where the fons of Jacob opened their facks to 
give their affes provender. The appellation Connac in the 
Haft correfponds with the wavdoxeiov and xeTwAvuw in the 
Old or New Teftament, which are rendered inns or hof« 
pitia. But excepting the caravanfaries which may in fome 
meafure anfwer to the wavoyeo and xelurAupedz, there are, 
properly fpeakino, no houfes of entertainment in Barbary ; 
at leatt, in the fenfe ufually applied to inns or hofpitia, #. ¢. 
where travellers can be provided with lodgings, provilions, 
and other neceffaries for their money. 

CONNAMARA, the name of a diftri&, in the county 
of Galway, Ireland, noted for the woollen ftockings knit 
there, and for the wild fate of the country. "It is in the 
barony of Ballinahinch, and an account of it will be found 
under that name. See BALLINAHINCH. 

CONNARUS, in Botany, (Kovrogos, the name of a tree 
defcribed by Athenzus), Linn. Gen. 30. Schrebd. 1116. 
Willd. 1268. Juff. 369, 4525 453. Clafs and order, mona- 
delphia decandria. Nat. Ord. Dumofe, Linn. Terebintacec 
Juil. 

3li2 Gen. 
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Gen. Ch. Cal. one-leafed, with five fegments or five- 
leaved. Cor. petals five, lanceolate, ere&t, equal. Stam. 
filaments ten, awl-fhaped, conneéted at the bafe, (in pairs, 
Lam.), alternately larger and fmaller; anthers roundifh. 
Pift. germ fingle (except in one fpecies), oblong, villous ; 
ftyle cylindrical; ftigma obtufe. Peric. capfules gibbous, 
one-celled, either two-valved or dehifcent on one fide. Seed 
fingle, large. 

Eff. Ch. Cal. five-cleft or five-leaved. Cor. five-petalled. 
Capf. one-celled. Seed fingle. 

Species, 1. C. affaticus. Ceylon Sumach. Willd. 2. (C. 
monocarpus. Linn. Mart.1. Rhas zeylanicus trifoliatus pha- 
feoli facie, floribus copiofis fpicatis; Burm. Zeyl. 199. tab. 
89. Phafeolus arborefcens zeylanicus monocarpus; Rai. 
Supp. 438.) ‘ Leaves ternate; leaflets roundith, ege-fhaped, 
one-nerved, veined.” Atree. Leaves alternate, petioled ; 
leaflets acuminate, quite entire, fmooth, equal, petioled. 
Racemes ere&t, terminal. A native of the Eaft Indies. 2. 
C. pentagynus. Lam. 1. Willd. 3.. (Cavan. Diff. 7. 376. tab. 
223.) “ Leaves ternate ; leaflets roundith, egg-fhaped, three- 
nerved ; flowers pentagynous.” A tree. Branches cylin- 
drical, {mooth, leafy. Leaves alternate, acute, entire, {mooth, 
fomewhat coriaceous, finely veined+ underneath. Flowers 
{mall, numerous, in axillary and terminal fpikes, forming a 
kind of panicle; calyx villous on the outfide; piftils from 
three to five, villous, fhort, appearing united at the bafe ; 
ftyles fhorter than the flamens; itigmas flat or truncated. 
Defcribed by La Marck from dried {pecimens without fruit, 
communicated by Sonnerat. A native of Madagafcar and 
Guinea. 3. C. africanus. Mart. 2. Lam. 3. Willd. 1. 
Vahl. Symb. 3. 86. Cavan. Diff. 7. 375. tab. 221. (Om- 
phalobium indicum; Gert. vol. i. 253. tab. 46. fig. 3, and 
vol. ii. pref. p. 34.) ‘“ Leaves ternate; leaflets oblong, vein- 
ed, acuminate.”’ Willd. «* Leaves ternate, leaflets egg-fhaped, 
acute at both ends, nerved underneath; flowers panicled, 
monogynous.”” Lam. A fhrub. Branches cylindrical, {mooth. 
Leaves alternate, petioled; leaflets four or five inches long, 
{mooth, even-furfaced above, nerved and veined underneath. 
Flowers {mall, numerous; panicle compound, oblong, ter- 
minal. Cap/ules oblong, almoft cylindrical, gibbous on one 
fide, pointed at both ends, pedicelled, two-valved. Lam. 
Capfule valvclefs, dehifcert on the gibbous or outer fide. Seed 
large, fomewhat kidney-fhaped, fmooth, fhining, daik chef- 
nut-coloured, with an oblong pit on each fide; aril incom- 
plete, flefhy-glandular, varioufly lobed, fo as to appear curl- 
ed, its whole length clofely adhering to the lower and 
exterior part of the feed. Gert. 4. C. pinnatus. Lam. 2. 
Tilult. tab. 572. Willd. 5. Cavan. Diff. 7. 375. tab. 222. 
(Perimcurigil; Rheed. Mal. 6. 43. tab. 24.) “ Leaves 
ternate and pinnated; leaflets oblong, veined; petals with 
two briltles at the bafe.”” Willd. A tree. Roof perennial. 
Leaflets of the fame confiftence, and fimilarly veined with 
thofe of C. pentagynus. Flowers white, in terminal and 
axillary panicles; calyx villous on the outfide; petals lance- 
olate, with two remarkable briflles a little above the bafe, 
one on each fide, pointing downwards, acute and fomewhat 
divaricating ; germ fingle, villous. Cap/ules oblong, gibbous 
one fide, fuddenly narrowed at the bafe, ending rather ab- 
ruptly in a point, one-celled. Seed one. A native of the 
Ealt Indies; defcribed from f{pecimens communicated to 
La Marck by Sonnerat. 5. C. Santaloides. Mart. 3. Willd. 
4. Vahl. Symb. 3. 87. (Santaloides; Flor. Zey. 408.) 
** Leaves pinnated ; leaflets egg-fhaped, acuminate; pedun- 
cles axillary, agpregate; flowers in racemes.” A tree. 
Branches cylindrical, {mooth. Leaves unequally pinnated, 
fcattered, remote, petioled; leaflets fometimes an inch and 
half long, quite entire, perfs@ly {mocth, fhining above, re= 
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ticularly veined underneath, on very fhort channelled pee 
tioles. Peduncles from four to fix together, half the length 
of the leaf, fmooth ; partial ones fcattered, with three or 
four pedicelled flowers towards the top. A native of the 
Eait Indies. 6. C. mimofoides. Mart. 4. Willd. 7. Vahl. 
Symb. 387. ‘ Leaves pinnated; leaflets about twenty-one, 
oval-oblong, emarginate; racemes axillary.’ A tree. 
Branches cylindrical, villous towards the top. Leaves 
growing near the ends of the branches, alternate, approxi- 
mating, on flightly villous petioles ; leaflets oppolite or al- 
ternate, on very fhort petioles, inner ones {maller, obtufe, 
{mooth, finely veined on the upper furface, paler underneath. 
Peduncles axillary, ufually three together, the length of the 
leaves, flightly hoary ; pedicels fcattered, filiform, the loweft 
commonly two-flowered. /owers {mall, with a minute 
braéte at the bafe of each pedicel. A native of the iflands 
of Nicobar. 

Connarus decumbens ; Willd. Vahl. See Hermannia 
triphylla. 

Propagation and Culture, C. afiaticus is ufually propa- 
gated in this country by laying down the young branches, 
which, if tongued in the manner praétifed for carnations, 
and duly watered, will put out roots in twelve months. 
They may then be cut off from the old plants, and planted 
in feparate {mall pots, which fhould be filled with light freth 
earth and plunged into a moderate hot-bed. They fhould 
afterwards be placed in a dry ftove; but for about three 
months in fummer they will bear the open air in a fheltered 
fituation. The cuttings of this plant will fometimes take 
root, but without great care feldom fucceed. 

CONNATA Fouts. See Lear. 

CONNAUGHT, in Geography, the name of the weftern 
province of Ireland, which contains the counties of Galway, 
Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim,and Rofcommon. Atthetimeof Strongs 
bow’s invafion, it was a diftin& kingdom, and its king was 
monarch of Ireland. This dignity continued unul the reign 
of Henry III.; after which time, the province was divided 
amongft petty chieftains, fome of whom were of Englifh 
extraction, until the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the 
earl of Suffex, lord deputy, divided it into counties, A. D. 
1562; and fir H. Sidney, lord deputy, eftablifhed a lord 
prefident of Connaught, A. D. 1567. In 1604, fir Arthur 
Chichelter, lord deputy, eftablifhed a circuit for judges of 
affize in Connaught. At prefent, the difin@ion of pro- 
vinces is not attended to in-any public a€ts; and indeed, as 
calculated to keep up a provincial fpirit, which has often 
led to bitter animofities, it ought to be as much as poffible 
difcountenaneed. 

Coxnaucut Worms. See Worm. 

CONNAUX, in Geography. a town of France, in the 
department of the Gard, and diltriG of Uzés ; three leagues 
N.E. of Uzés. 

CONNE, Cone, or Coyne Love, in the county of 
Down, Ireland. See StRANGFORD. 

CONNEAUT, and alfo Asutasuta, are {mall rivers of 
America, in the ftate of Ohio, which form good harbours 
for boats and fmall craft on the borders of lake Erie. 

CONNECTICUT, one of the United States of Ame- 
rica, called by the ancient nations Qunnihticut, lying between 
41° and 42° 2'N. lat., and between 71° 20’ and 73° 15’ W. 
long. ; extending in its greatelt length 100 miles, and great- 
eft breadth 72 miles; and comprehending about 4674 miles, 
or about 2,640,000 acres. It is bounded on the north by 
Maflachufetts ; on tlie ealt by Rhode ifland ; on the fouth by 
the Sound, which feparates it from Long ifland ; and on the 
welt by the ftate of New York. Conneticut is divided 
into eight counties, vx. Fairfield, the chief towns of which 
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are Fairfield and Danbury; New Haven, with a capital of 
the fame name; Middlefex, the ¢hief towns of which are 
Middleton and Haddam; and New London, the chief towns 
of which are New London and Norwich ; which four coun- 
ties extend along the Sound from W.to E.: Litchfield, 
Hartford, Tolland, and Windham, each having a capital of 
the fame name refpetively, which four counties extend in 


the fame direction with the former on the border of the ftate _ 


of Maflachufetts. Thefe counties contain about 100 town- 
fhips, which are fubdivided into parifhes, each of which has 
one or more places of public worfhip, {chool-houfes at con- 
venient diftances, and a college at New Haven. See Cor- 
zEGE. Each townfhip is a corporation, invefted with fuffi- 
cient powers for its own regulation. ‘The number of repre- 
fentatives is fometimes 180; but more commonly about 160. 
The principal rivers in this flate are Conneéticut, Houfato- 
nick, and the Thames, with their branches; which fee 
refpectively. The whole fea-coaft is indented with harbours, 
which are fafe and commodious ; but the principal are thofe 
of New Haven and New London. This ftate fends feven 
reprefentatives to Congrefs. The inhabitants are almoft 
wholly of Englifh defcent, befides whom they have no 
Dutch, French, or Germans, and few Scots or Irifh. The 
original ftock, from which have fprung all the prefent occu- 
piers of Conneéticut, and the nnmerous emigrants from 
hence to every part of the United States, confilted of 3000 
perfons, who fettled in the towns of Hartford, New Haven, 
Windfor, Guilford, Milford, and Weathersfield, about the 
years 1635 and 1636. In 1756 the population amounted 
to 130,011 perfons; in 1774 to.197,3856; in 1782 to 
202,877 whites, and 6273 Indians and negroes; in 1790 to 
237,940, of whom 2764 were flaves; and by the cenfus in 
1800, to 251,002, of whom 121,113 were free white males, 
123,528 free white females, 5300 free perfons, except In- 
dians, not taxed, and 951 flaves. 

Conneticut, notwithitanding the changes of temperature 
‘to which it is fubjeét, is very healthful. The furface of the 
country exhibits mountains, hills, and vallies; and though 
it is very well watered, fome fmall parts of it are barrer. 
Its chief produétions are Indian corn, rye, wheat, oats, 
barley, and buck-wheat; flax in abundance, fome hemp, 
potatoes of feveral kinds, pumpkins, turnips, peas, beans, 
&c., together with fruits of all kinds which are com- 
mon to the climate. he foil is well adapted for pafturage 
and mowing, fo that the farmers are enabled to feed a great 
number cf neat cattle and horfes. This ftate carries on its 
chief trade with the Weit India iflands, in veffels from 60 to 
140 tons. Its exports confift of horfes, mules, oxen, oak- 
ftaves, hoops, pine-boards, oak-planks, beans, Indian corn, 
fith, beef, pork, &c.; and a large number of coalting vef- 
fels is employed in carrying the produce of Conneéticut to 
the other ftates; from which they receive in return, rice, 
indigo, and money. But as New York is nearer, much of 
its produce, particularly that of the weftern parts, is carried 
thither; fuch as pot and pearl-afhes, flax-feed, beef, pork, 
cheefe, and butter, in large quantities. The value of the 
whole exported produce and commodities from this ftate, 
before the year 1774, was then eftimated at about 200,000/, 
lawful money, annually. In the year ending September 
30, 1791, the amount of foreign exports was 710,340 dol- 
lars, befides articles carried to different parts of the United 
States to a great amount; in 1792 it was 749,925 dollars; 
in 1793; 779,239 dollars ; in 1794, 806,746 dollars; and in 
1804, 1,516,110 dollars, comprehending 1,486,352 domef- 
tic and 29,228 foreign. This ftate owns and employs in 
the foreign and coafting trade more than 32,897 tons of 
fhipping. The farmers in Connecticut are generally clothed 


in plain, decent, homefpun cloth; and both their linens and 
woollens are domeftic manufactures, ftrong though coarfe 5 
and many of their cloths are fine and handfome. This ftate 
has large orchards of mulberry trees, and filkworms have 
been reared with fuch fuccefs, that they promife a fupply of 
filk, not only to the inhabitants, but alfo for exportation, 
New Haven has linen and button manufaétories ; they have 
eftablifhed a woollen manufaGtory at Hartford, befides gl-fs 
works, a {nuff and powder mill, iron works, and a flitting 
mill, Iron works are alfo eftablifhed at Salifbury and Nor- 
wich, and in other parts of the flate. Stafford has a fnr- 
nace, at which are made large quantities of hollow ware, 
and other ironmongery, fufficient for the fupply of the 
whole ftate. Paper is manufatured at Norwich, Hartford, 
New Haven, and in Litchfield county. Ironmongery, hats, 
candles, leather, fhoes and boots are manufa¢iured in this 
flate. 

Conneticut is laid out in {mall farms, from 50 to 300 
and 400 acres each, which are held by the farmers in fee- , 
fimple, and are generally well cultivated. The ftate is 
chequered with innumerable roads or highways, crofling 
each other in every direétion ; nor can a traveller pafs more 
than two or three miles, even in the moft unfettled parts, 
without finding a houfe or cottage, anda farm in fucha 
condition of improvement as to afford necrffaries for the fup- 
port of a family. The whole ftate, it is faid, refembles a 
well-cultivated garden, which by induftry produces thé ne- 
ceflaries and conveniences of life in great plenty, without its 
luxuries. To the agricultural mode of life prevailing in this 
{tate, which is favourable to temperance and health, and to the 
eafe with which a comfortable fubfiftence may be obtained, 
fo encouraging to early marriage, and alfo to the religious 
liberty that is maintained, we may afcribe the rapid ad- 
vance of this ftate in population. Luxury has not yet found 
its way into this ftate, nor contaminated the manners of the 
people. The common mode of travelling, both for men 
and women, is on horfeback; in this ftate there are few 
coaches, but many chaifes and whifkeys. In the winter is 
ufed the fleigh, which is a vehicle drawn by two horfes, and 
carrying fix perfons in its box, which hangs on four polts 
ftanding on two fteel fliders, or large fkaites. Dancing, 
fifhing, hunting, fkaiting, and riding in fleighs on the ice, 
are the chief amufements in this ftate. ‘The men, in gene- 
ral, throughout this province, are tall, ftout, and robutt ; 
the women are fair, handfome, and genteel; ftriétly virtuous, 
and well-informed, We may obferve, in general, that there 
is no part of the world in which the education of all ranks 
of people is more an obje& of attention than in this ftate. 
Almoft every town is divided into diftriéts, each of which 
has a public fchool kept in it during a great part of the 
year. Somewhat more than one-third of the money arifing 
from a tax on the polls and rateable eftate of the inhabit- 
ants, is appropriated to the fupport of {chools in the feveral 
towns, for the education of children and youth. The law 
enjoins that a grammar-fchool fhall be kept in every county- 
town throughout the flate. A certain gravity and feriouf- 
nefs of deportment, accompanied with a degree of fhynefs 
and referye, appear in the firft intercourfe of the inhabitants 
with ftrangers; but after a fhort acquaintance, they become 
very familiar and inquifitive. ‘Their hofpitality is exemplary 
and laudable. In their chara&ter there is a certain trait, 
which renders them lefs amiable; and that is their fondnefs 
for fettling even their trivial difputes ‘* according to law 5” 
and the prevalence of this litigious fpirit affords employment 
for a numerous body of lawyers. This party fpirit is, 
however, fubfiding ; their public proceedings are conduéted 


with calmnefs and candour; and as they are well informs 
wi 
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with regard to their rights, and judicious in the methods 
they adopt for fecuring them, the flate enjoys a great fhare 
of political tranquillity. Another cireumitance, favourable 
to internal peace and harmony, is the abatement of that rage 
for theological difputation which formerly prevailed. ‘The 
religion, or at leaft the church government and difcipline, of 
this ftate, is fuch as feems to be peculiarly adapted to a re- 
publican government. Each church has a feparate jurif- 
dition, and claims authority to chufe its own minifter, to 
exercife judgment, and to enjoy religious inftitucions, within 
itfelf. ‘The churches, however, amounting, fays Morfe, to 
about 200, of the congregational denomination, in which 
are abort 20,000 communicants and 170 paftors, are not 
ftriGily independant of each other; they affociate for mutual 
convenience and benefit. The affociatioius have power to 
licence candidates for the miniftry, to contult for the gene- 
ral welfare, and to recommend the adoption of meafures by 
the churches, but have no authority to enforce them. OF 

. thefe: affociations there are eleven in the ftate, and they 
meet twice ina year. All thefe are combined in one ge- 
neral aflociation formed in 1709, confifting of delegates 
from the feveral affociations which meet annually. All 
forms of religion that are confiftent with the peace of fo- 
ciety are tolerated in Conne€ticut 3 and a fpirit of liberality 
and catholicifm is faid to be increafing. In this ftate there 
are few religious fe&s ; the majority of the people confift of 
congregationalifts. Befides thefe there are epifcopalians and 
baptilts ; the epifcopalian churches are refpeCtable, and are 
under the fuperitendance of a bifhop. 

The conftitution of Conneficut is founded on its charter, 
which was granted by Charles II. in 1662, and on a law of 
the ftate. Agreeably to this charter, the fupreme legifla- 
tive authority of the ftate is velted in a governor, deputy- 
governor. 12 affiflants or counfellors, and the reprefentatives 
of the people, ityled the General Affembly. The governor, 
deputy-governor, and affiftants, are annually chofen by the 
freemen in the month of May. The reprefentatives (whole 
number is not to exceed two from each town) are chofen by 
the freemen twice a year, to attend the two annual feffions, 
on the fecond Tuefday of May and OG&ober. The general 
aflembly is divided into two branches, called the upper and 
lower houfes: the former is compofed of the governor, de- 
puty-governor, and affiltants ; and the latter confifls of the 
reprefentatives of the people. No law can pafs without the 
concurrence of both houfes. They have feveral Jaw courts, 
of which the fuperior confifts of five judges. The general 
affembly only have power to grant pardons and reprieves ; 
to iffue commiffions of bankruptcy ; or to prote& the per- 
fons and eltates of unfortunate debtors. The feudal. fyftem 
of defcents was never adopted in this ftate: the whole real 
eitate of inteftates is divided equally among the children, 
males and females ; and all eflates given in tail muft be given 
to fome perfon then in being, or to their immediate iflue, 
and fhall become fee-iimple eftates to the iffue of the firlt 
donee in tail. The widow of an inteftate is entitled toa 
third part of the perfanal eftate for ever, and to her dower, 
or third part of the houfes and lands belonging to the in- 
teflate at the time of his death, during her life. Attornies 
are admitted and qualified by the county courts. Before 
their admiffion to the bar, they muft fludy two years with a 
practifing attorney in the ftate, if they have had a college 
education, and three years if they have not: their morals 
mutt be unblemifhed, and they muft be examined by the at- 
tornies of the court of the county where they are admitted, 
and be by them recommended tothe court. There are, 
upon an average, about 15 attornies to each county, and 
&20 in the-whole flate. 


The American revolution, which fo effentially affected 


‘the government of moft of the colonies, produced no very 


perceptible alteration in the government of Conne@ticut. 
While under the jurifdiftion of Great Britain, they eletied 
their own governors, and al! fubordinate civil officers, and 
made their own Jaws, in the fame manner, and with as little 
controul, as they now do. 

The prefent territory of Conne@icut, at the time of the 
firft arrival of the Englith, was pofleffed by the Pequot, the 
Mohegan, Podunk, and many other {mailer tribes of In- 
dians. ‘The Pequots were numerous and warlike; and their 
country extended along the fee-coafl from Paukatuck to 
Conneéticut river: and about the year 1630, this powerful 
tiibe extended its conque!ts over a confiderable part of Cone . 
ne@ticut, Long Ifland, and a part of Narraganfet, the anci- 
ent Indian name of New London; the feat of the fovereign 
of the whole nation was Pequot. The Mohegans were 
numerous, and their territory extenfive; it comprehended 
moft of New London county, almoit the whole county of 
Windham, and a part of the counties of Tolland and Hart- 
ford. The Podunks inhabited Eaft Hartford, and the cir- 
cumjacent country. In 1774 there remained of the de- 
fcendants of the ancient nations only 1363 perfons; moft of 
whom lived at Mohegan, between Norwich and New Lon- 
don. From the rapid decreafe of the Indians, it is concluded 
that their number in this {tate does not now exceed 400. 

The firft grant of Conne@icut was made by the Ply- 
month council to the earl of Warwick in 1630; and, in the 
following year, he afligned this grant to lord Say or Seal, 
lord Brook, and others. In 16327, an attempt was made 
on the Englifh fettlements by a number of Indian traders, 
who fettled at Windfor. In the fame year, a little before 
the arrival of the Englifh, fome Dutch traders fettled at 
Hartford, the remains of whofe fettlements are flill vifible 
on the banks of Conneticut river. In 1634, lord Say and 
Seal, &c. fent over a {mall number of perfons, who built a 
fort at Saybrook, and made a treaty with the Pequot In- 
dians for the lands on Conneéticut river. A number of ad- 
venturers afterwards fettled in this province; and in 1644, 
they purchafed of the agent of lord Say and Seal, and lord 
Brook, their right in the colony of Conneéticut for 1600/, 
Connecticut and New Haven continued two diftiné&t govern- 
ments for many years; they extended their territories and 
rapidly increafed. At length, John Winthrop, efq., who had 
been chofen governor of Conne@icut, was employed to fo- 
licita charter, which was obtained from Charles Il. in 1662, 
Some jealoufy fubfifted for a little while between this co 
lony and that of New Haven; but in 1665 thefe two colo 
nies formed an union, which has ever fince amicably fub- 
fitted ; and the charter of king Charles continues to be the 
bafis of their government. At the clofe of the revolution, 
ConneGticut ceded all her charter claims weft of Pennfyl- 
vania to Congrefs, referving only a tra& of land as wide as 
the ftate of ConneGicut, and 120 miles in length; bounded 
eatt on the weftern line of Pennfylvania, and north by lake 
Erie, containing nearly four millions of acres. The ceffion~ 
was accepted by Congrefs, which eftablifhes to Conneéticut 
her title to thefe lands. Morfe’s Geog. 

Connecticut, the molt confiderable river in the eaftern 
part of the United States, which rifes in the highlands which 
feparate the ftates of Vermont and New Hampfhire from 
Lower Canada. This river has been furveyed about 25 
miles beyoud the 45th degree of latitude to the head {pring 
of its northern branch ; from which to its mouth it is up- 
wards of 300 miles, purfuing its courfe through a fettled 
country, and having on its banks a great number of the 
moft flourifhing and pleafant towns in the United saad 
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Tt is from 80 to 100 rods wide, at the diftance of 130 miles 
from its mouth. Its courfe between Vermont and New 
Hampfnire is generally S.S.W., and alfo through Mafla- 
chufetts, and part of Conneticut, until it reaches the city 
of Middleton; after which it runs in a S.S.E. direétion to 
- its mouth, fertilizing the lands through which it flows, 
though its navigation: is much obftruéted by a great variety 
of falls. At its mouth alfo isa bar of fand, which very 
much impedes its navigation ; however this river is navigable 
to Hartford city, upwards of 50 miles from its mouth ; and 
the produce of the country for 200 miles above it, is brought 
thither in hoats, which are flat-bottomed, long and natrow, 
and fo light as to be portable in carts. Before the conftruc- 
tion of locks and canals on this river, they were taken out 
at three different carrying places, all of which made 15 
miles ; but thefe ob{truétions will, probably, be foon wholly 
removed. Sturgeon, falmon, and fhad, are caught in plenty 
in their feafon, from the mouth of the river upwards, ex- 
cepting fturgeon, which do not afcend the upper falls; be- 
fides a variety of {mall fifh, fuch as pike, carp, perch, &c. 

Connecticur is alfo the name of a ftream in Long 
Ifland, in the ftate of New York, which falls into a bay at 
the S. fide of the ifland. 

Connectine Oi. See Orr. 

CONNECTION, cr Connexion, a relation whereby 
one thing adheres to, or depends on another. 

Euclid’s propofitions have fuch a conne¢tion among them- 
felves, that the latter cannot fubfift without the former. 

ConneEcTIiOn, or continuity, in the Drama, confifts in the 
joining of the feveral fcenes together. 

When the fcenes of an a&t fucceed one another imme- 
diately, and are fo joined as that the ftage is never left 
empty, the conneétion is faid to be obferved. 

CONNECTIVES, in Grammar, one of the four {pecies 
under which, according to Mr. Harris, all words may 
be included. They are of two kinds, and as they con- 
neét fentences or words, are called by the different names 
of Conyunctions and Prepositions. Hermes, p. 31, 
and 237. 

CONNELSVILLE, in Geography, a town of America, 
in the county of Wafhington and ftate of Pennfylvania, 
pleafantly fituated on the Yohiogany, fettled about ten 

ears, and containing about So houfes and 400 inhabitants. 

CONNER, Ate. See Ave-Conner. 

CONNERP’, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Sarthe; 4 leagues E.N.E, of Le Mans. 

CONNETABLE ox Conneflable de France, conftable of 
France. Inthe origin of this title, the connetable, who 
fucceeded the grand fénéchal of France, was confidered as 
one of the firft domettics of the French kings, in fhort as 
matter of the horfe. Afterwards he became the firft officer 
of the crown, chief and conduétor of the armies, firtt fer- 
jeant of the king for executing his orders and commands ; 
for laying hands on the grandees, imprifoning them, and 
reprefenting them in juftice. This employment became by 
degrees fo eminent, that the marfhals of France were only 
lieutenants. This office was abolifhed in the reign of Louis 
XIII. Anne de Mentmorency, who loft his head on a 
{eaffold, was the laft who filled it. 

CONNETABLIE de France. This was a particular 
corps under the orders of the feigniors marfhals of France, 
and confifted of 45 guards on horfeback. 

CONNIE, in Geography, a {mall river of France, in the 
department of Eure and Loir, remarkable for being fo com- 
pletely dried up in winter, that the fith are obliged to hide 
themfelves in the cavities where there is a little water re- 
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maining ; in fummer, on the contrary, its ftream is always 
copious. 

CONNIVENTES Vatvuta, in Anatomy, are folds of 
the internal, or villous coat, of the {mall inteftine. See 
INTESTINE. 

CONNOIE Bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. coaft of 
Newfoundlan!; so miles E. of Cape Ray. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late ufed in Eng- 
lifh: it literally denotes a perfon well verfed in any thing; 
being formed of the verb connoifre, to know, underfland. 
Hence it comes to be ufed in our language for a critic,-or 
perfon who is a thorough judge, or matter in any way; 
particularly in matters of painting and {culpture. 

CONNON, in Geography, a river of France, called alfo 
Aa, which runs into the Beuvron, fix miles S.E. of Beu- 
yron. 

CONNOR, Bernarp, in Biography, a native of Dub- 
lin, in Ireland, where he was born in 1666, received his 
education at an academy in France, and at a proper age was 
fent to Montpellier, where he was made door in medicine 
in the year 1690. He was foon after engaged to fuperin- 
tend the education of two young Polifh noblemen, with 
whom, after refiding fome time at Paris, he travelled over 
Italy, and the ifland of Sicily, and then went to Poland, 
where he was appointed phyfician to the king. This did 
not, however, detain him long in Poland, as we find him 
practifing in London, and made fellow of the College of 
Phyficians, and of the Royal Society, in the year 1696. 
He had publifhed, the preceding year, * Differtationes Me- 
dico-Phyfice de Antris lethiferis, de Montis Vefuvii in- 
cendio, de {tupendo offium coalitu. Oxoni, 8vo.”? He had 
feen, while in Italy, an eruption of Mount Vefuvius, and 
had vifited the Grotto del Cano, of both which he gives 
defcriptions, and of a fkeleton, in which the vertebrz, ribs, 
and ofia innominata, were all firmly united. ‘* Tentamen 
Epiftolare de Secretione Animali,” in which he attempts to 
account forthedifferencein the colour, tafte, and other fentible 
qualities of the humours, fecreted from the blood. “ Evan- 
gelium Medici, feu Medicina Myftica de fufpenfis Nature 
legibus, Lond. 1697, 8vo.,”? and in 1698, in the latter parc 
of which year he died, “ A compendious Plan of the Body 
of Phyfic,” apparently a text-book, from which he had 
given, or had propofed giving, a courfe of,leGtures. To 
this work he added, a fhort, but entertaining, account of 
Poland. Haller. Bib. Med. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

Connor, in Geography, a village in the county of Antrim, 
Treland, that gives name toa bifhopric which was united to 
that of Down in 1454, and which extends over moft of the 
county of Antrim. It contains 395,000 Irifh acres, which are 
divided into 76 parifhes ; but from unions, there are only 40 
benefices and 43 churches. ‘The church of Lifburn was, 
by letters patent of James I., made the cathedral; that of 
Connor is in ruins, Connor is 97 Irifh miles N. from Dub- 
lin, and 17 N. from Belfaft. Beaufort. 3 

Connor, a river of the ifland of Jamaica, which 
runs into the fea, between Rocky point, and port 
Morant. 

CONNTHAL. See Caverrum. 

CONO, in Commerce, a Florence wine meafure of 10 
barrels, each barrel being about 12 gallons. 

CONOBEA, in Botany, Aubl. See Conopra. 

CONOCARPODENDRON. See Prorea and Pre 
NUS. 

CONOCARPUS, (from xwyos, a cone, and xapmos, fruit) 
Linn. Gen. 236. Schreb. 321. Willd. 366. Lam. Ill. 353. 


Gert.1052. Jufl.75. Conocarpe. Enc. Clafs and order, 
pentandria 
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_pentandria monogymia, Nat. Ord. Aggregate, Linn. Ele- 
aeni. Juil. 
: a Ch. Cal. one-leafed, fuperior, very fmall, five-cleft ; 
fegments acute, ereét. Cor. none (or five-petalled ?) Stam. 
Filaments five or ten, awl-fhaped, ere& ; anthers globular. 
Pift. Germ inferior, comprefled, obtufe; ftyle fimple, fhort; 
ftigma obtufe. Peric. none; Linn. Schreb. Samara; Gert. 
Capfule very {mall ; rounded, comprefled, convex and gib- 
bous on the outfide, concave within, with a membranous 
margin on each fide, not dehifcent, one-celled. Seed folitary, 
inverfely egg-fhaped. Lam. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla five-petalled or none. Seeds naked, 
folitary, inferior. Flowers aggregate. Willd. 

Flowers aggregate. Calyx fuperior, five-cleft. Corolla 
none. Capfules many, one-feeded, affixed to a common 
axis, imbricated into a cone. Lam. 

Sp. 1. C. ereGa. Linn. Sp. Pi. 1. 


Mart..z. Lam. tf. 


Willd. 1. Jacq. Amer. 78. tab. 22. fig. t. Lam. Ill. tab. 
126. fig. 1. Gert. tab. 177 (C. mangharia; Cates. Car. 
2.tab. 33. C. foliis oblongis, floribus in caput conicum. 


Brown. Jam. 159. Alnus; Pluk. Alm. 18. tab. 240. fig. 
3. Alni fruétu laurifolia arbor; Sloan. Jam. 135. hilt. 2. 
tab. 161. fig. 2. Rudbeckia laurifolia maritima; Amm, 
herb. 581. Innominata; Plum. MSS. Burm. Amer. tab. 
144. fig. 2.) “¢ Ere&t; leaves lanceolate.”’ Linn. ‘‘ Ereét; 
leaves lanceolate; cones panicled, pedicelled.”? Lam. A 
tree, about thirty feet high. Younger branches angular. 
Leaves alternate from two inches and a half, to three inches 
long, one inch broad, acute, quite entire, fmooth, grealy 
to the touch, on fhort petioles, which have frequently 
two lateral glands near the bafe. Flowers greenith yellow, 
fmall, in globular heads, on fhortifh pedicels ; common pe- 
duncles longer, axillary and terminal, branching into ra- 
cemes which altogether form a kind of panicle. Cap/ules 
umbilicated, pubefcent at their fummit, clofely imbricated 
into roundifh cones, about the fize of a pea. Jacquin at- 
tributes to his plant ten ftamens, twice as long as the ca- 
lyx ; but other fpecimens have only five, about the length 
of the calyx. They are probably different fpecies. A 
native of the Weft Indies, and the tropical coafts of Ame- 
rica; where it is called button wood or button tree, by the 
Englifh, and mangle faragoza by the Spaniards. It is ufed 
for fire wood, but is of little value for any other purpofe. 


3. C. procumbens. Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 2. Lam. 2. 
Willd. 2. Jacq. Amer. 79. tab. 52. fig. 2. Piét. 42. tab. 


260. fig. 22. (Rudbeckia fupina; Amm. herb. 58t.) 
‘* Procumbent ; leaves inverfely egg-fhapped.” Linn. ‘ Pro- 
cumbent ; leaves inverfely egg fhaped ; cones fomewhat ra- 
cemed, fefile”’ Lam. A much branched fhrub, almott 
entirely procumbent, following the irregularities of the rocks 
among which it grows. eaves alternate, an inch or an 
inch and a half long, entire, fhining, on fhort petioles; 
petioles with an oblong gland on the edge near the baie, 
on each fide. J/owers pentandrous and hexandrous, refem- 

ling thofe of the preceding fpecies, but fmaller, and pro- 
ducing cones of a loofer texture. A native of the ifland 
of Cuba. 3.C. racemofa. Linn. Syft. Nat. 3. Mart. 3. 
Willd. 3. Jacq. Amer. 80. tab. 53. Piét. 42. tab. 79. 
Brown. Jam. 159. n.1. ‘* Leaves lanceolate ; egg-fhaped, 
fomewhat obtufe ; fruit not aggregate.”? A lofty branch- 
ing tree, fometimes dividing into three or four trunks clofe 
to the ground. Younger branches oppofite, red, fhining. 
Leaves oppolite, about three inches long, petioled, coria- 
céous, thickifh, fhining, greafy to the touch, deep green; 
petiole with two glands at the top. Flowers {mall, feffile, 
remote, in terminal panicles, compofed generally of three 
fimple, or fomewhat branched, loofe racemes, many of them 
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abortive; pctals five; ftamens ten, alternately fhorter. 
Fruit {eparate; pericarp a coriaceous capfule, contain- 
ing one or two feeds. Seeds compofed of two greenifh la- 
meilz, wrapped up into a round body, and involved in a very 
thin membrane, The lamelle in the bafe of the pericarp 
become a round obtefe fhining body, forming the axis of 
the feed, deftined to put forth the roots ; for when the cep- 
fule falls to the ground, it penetrates the crowned apex, and 
when the fibres take poffeflion of the foil, it conftitutes the 
rudiment of the future trunk; then the lamel'e increafing 
in bulk, burft the capfule, and become the radical leaves. 
A native of the Caribbee iflands, and the neighbouring con- 
tinent, on fandy and muddy fhores; called by the Englith 
white mangrove, and by the Spaniards mangle bobo, or 
foolifh mangle. 

Obf. Juffien, in his Genera Plantarum, queftions whe- 
ther this {pecies be really a conocarpus. Gertner obferves, 
that Juffieu’s doubt is well founded. La Marck, eccording- 
ly, in the Encyclopedie Methodique, excludes it from 
the genus, promifing to defcribe it under manglier, one of 
the French names-for the rhizophora of Linneus. But 
Defroufleaux, who; on the feceffion of La Marck, after- 
wards wrote that article, inftead cf attending to his prede- 
ceffor’s reference, and mifled by an ambiguity in the popular 
ufe of the French word, confiders it as fynonymous with cono- 
carpus, and aCtually gives over again the character of that 
genus, with the defeription of La Marck’s two acknow- 
ledged {pecies ; entirely omitting the conocarpus recemofa 
of Linnzus, and net making any farther reference 
concerning it. This plant feems to be fui generis; for, ale 
though the account of the manner in which its feed germi- 
nates, which we have copicd from profeffor Martyn’s Miller, 
is ob{curely expreffed ; it evidently belongs to Sav gny’s 
new natural order paleturier, publifhed in the Encyclopedie 
Methodique ; but cannot be referred either to bruguicra 
or to rhizophora, the only two genera of that order, and 
both included in the rhizophora of Linneus. See Pare- 
TuriER, BruGcuiera, and RuizopHora. La Marck’s 
effential charaéter of conocarpus is drawn up with a view to 
the exclufion of this {pecies, and Willdenow’s to its admif- 
fion ; the latter, however, has very imperfeétly fucceeded, 
for his defcription of C. racemofa, which fays exprefsly 
jrores remoti, is obvioully at variance with flores aggregati 
in his effential charaGier. ? 

CONOID, Conoipes, in Geometry, a folid body, re- 
fembling a cone, except in this, that the flant fides from 
the bafe to the vertex are not ftraight lines, as in the cone, 
but curved. 

The conoid is produced by the entire circemvolution of a 
conic fe€tion around its axis; and according to the denomi- 
nation of the fetion from which it is generated, it is dif- 
ferently denominated : if, v. gr. the folid be produced by 
the motion of a parabola, it 1s called a parabolic conoid, or 
paraboloid ; if by that of an hyperbola, an hyperbolic conoid, 
or Ayperboloid; and an elliptic conoid, or a fpheroid, when 
produced by the rotation of an ellipfis round one of its 
axes. See each of thefe articles; and for determining 
their fuperficies and folidity; fee Superricizs and So- 
LIDITY. 

Ifa conchoid, é.c. any folid formed by the revolution of 
a conic fection about its axis, fuchasa f{pheroid, paraboloid, 
or hyperboloid, be cut by a plane in any polition; the fec- 
tion will be fome conic fecuen, and all the parallel feétions 
will be like and fimilar figures. 

Let ABC (Plate 1. Gonics, jig. x9;} be the genera- 
ting feétion, or a feGion of the given folid through its 
axis B D, and perpendicular to the propofed feGtion A ace 
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their common interfeGtion being AC; let GH be any 
other line meeting the generating fection in G and H, and 
interfeGting A Cin I; and erect E F perpendicular to the 
plane A BC, and mecting the propofed plane in F. Vhen, 
if AC and GH be conceived to move continually parallel 
to themfelves, will the re&tangle AI x EC be to the 
reGangle GE x EH, always ina conftant ratio; but if 
GH be perpendicular to BD, the points G, F, H will be 
in the circumference of a circle whofe diameter is G H, 
fothat GE x EH will be = E F*; confequently, A E 
x EC will be to EF’, always in a conftant ratio; and 
therefore A F C is a conic fe€tion, and every {ection parallel 
to AFC will be of the fame kind with, and fimilar to it. 
Hence, 

1. The above conttant ratio, which AE x EC has to 
E F*, is that of K I* to IN’, the fquares of the diameters 
of the generating fection refpeétively parallel to AC, GH; 
that is, the ratio of the fquare of the diameter parallel to 
the fection to the fquare of the revolving axis of the gene- 
rating plane. This will appear, by conceiving AC and 
GH to be moved into the pofitions KL, MN, interfect- 
ing in I, the centre of the generating fection. 

2. It appears alfo that the axis AC and 2E F of the 
fe€tion, fuppofing E now to be the middle of AC, will be 
to each other, asthe diameter K L isto the diameter MN 
of the generating fection. 

3. If the feGtion of the folid return into itfelf, it will 
evidently be an ellipfe. This always happens in the fphe- 
roid, except when it is perpendicular to the axis; which 
pofition is alfo to be excepted in the other folids, the fection 
being then always a circle ; in the paraboloid, the fection is 
always an ellipfe, excepting when it is parallel to the axis; 
and in the hyperboloid, the {eétion is always an ellipfe, 
when its axis makes with the axis of the folid an angle 
greater than that which the faid axis of the folid makes with 
the afymptote of the generating hyperbola: the fection be- 
ing an hyperbola in all other cafes, except when thofe an- 
gles are equal, and then it is a parabola. 

4. If the feQion be parallel to the fixed axis BD, it 
will be of the fame kind with, and fimilar to, the generat- 
ing plane A BC; that is, the fection parallel to the axis, 
in a {pheroid, is an ellipfe fimilar to the generating ellipfe ; 
in the paraboloid, the fection 1s a parabola fimilar to the 
generating parabola; andin an hyperboloid, it is an hyper- 
bola fimilar to the generating hyperbola of the folid. 

5. Inthe fpheroid, the fection through the axis is the 
greateft of the parallel fe€tions ; in the hyperboloid, it is 
the leaf; and in the paraboloid, all the fe€tions parallel to 
the axis are equal to one another. For the axis is the 
greateit parallel chord line in the ellipfe, but the leaft in 
the oppofite hyperbolas, and all the diameters are equal in 
a parabola. 

6. If the extremities of the diameters, K L, MN, he 
joined by the line KN, and A O be drawn parallel to KN, 
and meeting G EH in O, E being the middle of AC, 
or AE the femi-axis, and GH parallel to MN: then 
will E O be equal to E F, the other femi-axis of the fection. 
For, by fimilar triangles, KI: IN :: AE: EO. Or, 
upon GH as a diameter defcribe a circle meeting EQ, 
perpendicular to GH, inQ3; and EQ is evidently equal 
to the femi-diameter E F. 

7. If AP be drawn parallel to the axis B D of the folid, 
and meet the perpendicular GH in P, it will be evident 
that, in the fpheroid, the femi-axis EF = EO will be 
greater than EP; but in the hyperboloid, the femi-axis 
EF = EO, of the elliptic {e€tion, will be lefs than E P, 
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tes in the paraboloid, EF = EQ is always equal te 

Scholium. |The analogy of the fe&ions of an hyperbo- 
Joid to thofe of the cone, is very remarkable; all the three 
conic feGlions bgjng formed by cuttin an hyperboloid in the 
fame pofitions as the cone is cut. Thus, Jet an hyperbola 
and its afymptote be revolved together about the tranfverle 
axis, the former defcribing an byperboloid, and the latter a 
cone circumfcribing it; then let them be fuppofed to be both 
cut by a plane in any pofition, and the two fections wil! be 
like, fimilar, and concentric figures: that is, if the plane 
cut both the fides of each, the fedtions will be concentric, 
fimilar ellipfes; if the cutting plane be parallel to the 
afymptote, or to the fide of the cone, the fetions will be 
parabolas; and in all other pofitions the feGtions will be 
timilar and concentric hyperbolas. That the feGions are 
like figures appears from the foregoing corollaries. Tinat 
they are concentric will be evident, when we confider that 
Cc is = Aa, producing A C both ways to meet the afymp- 
totes in @andc. And thar they are fimilar or have their 
tranfverfe and conjugate axes proportional to each other, 
will appear thus :—Produce G H both ways to meet the 
afymptotes in g and 4; and on the diameters G H, gh, de- 
{eribe the femi-circles GQH, gR4, meeting EQ R, 
drawn perpendicular to G H, in Q and R;E Q and ER 
being then evidently the femi-conjuyate axes, and EC, Ec, 
the femi-tranfverfe axes of the fe¢tions. Now, if GH and 
AC be conceived to move parallel to themfelves, AE x 
ECorCE* will be to G E x EH or E Q*in a conttant 
ratio, or CE to EQ will be a conftant ratio; and fince 
cEisas Eg, andaE as EA, aE x Ec or cE’ will be 
togE x E4or ER*, ina conftant ratio; but at an inf- 
nite diftance from the vertex, C and c coincide, or EC 
= Exe, as alfo EG = Eg; econfequently EQ = ER, 
and then CE to EQ willbe = cE to ER; but as thefe 
ratios are conftant, it they be equal to each other in one 
place, they muft be always fo ; and confequently CE: cE 
: QE: ER. This analogy of the feAions will not feem 
flrange, when we confider that a cone is a {pecies of the 
hyperboloid; or a triangle afpecies of the hyperbola, whofe 
axes are infinitely little. See Hutton’s Menfuration, part 
ili, § 4. 

The famous folid of the leaft refiftance, fir Ifaac New- 
ton, M. Fatio, and the Marquis De l’Hopital, have de- 
monttrated to be a conoid. 

CONON, in Biography, the fon of Timotheus, and a ce- 
lebrated general of Athens. He was one of thofe who fuc- 
ceeded Alcibiades, after that celebrated commander had 
fallen into difgrace with his countrymen, and diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the Peloponnefian war. Sce PeLoponnesus. In 
an engagement with Callicratidas, the Spartan general, he 
was defeated; but he afterwards obtained a complete viGtory, 
when his antagonift loft his life, About four hundred years 
before the Chriftian era, Conon and Philocles with their 
fleets were attacked and defeated by Lyfander, the leader 
of the Spartans. So complete was this viGtory that Conon 
barely efeaped with his life, and fought refuge in the ifle of 
Cyprus, while Athens itfelf was reduced to a ftate of fervi- 
tude, and its conflitution deftroyed. In Cyprus, Conon 
ufed every means in his power to refcue his country from 
the ftate into which the had failen; he applied to Artaxerxes, 
the Perfian monarch, for aid arain{t the Spartans ; obtained 
his defires, and. was appointed admiral of a large Perfian 
fleet, which Artaxerxes fent to fuccour the Athenians and 
other Greek flates. He had not long been raifed to this 
honourable fituation, when the failors mutinied for want of 
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pay: the general haftened to the court of Perfia, but was 
not fuffered to approach the fovereign, unlefs he fubmitted 
to a [pecies of adoration very unworthy of a noble and dignis 
fied mind; this he refuted, and though denied an audience 
with his majelty, his remontlrances produced the defired 
effect, and he was ailowed to nominate his own treafurers to 
the fleet. Conon refumed his command, attacked the Spar- 
tan admiral Pifander, whom he killed with his own hand ; 
the Spartaas were d-feated with the lofs of fifty fhips, and 
the relt were glad to feck fhelter in one of their own ports. 
Conon, having thus obtained the dominion of the feas, re- 
turned to Attica with plans for reftoring his country to its 
former honours. Scarcely had he begun his operations 
when he was accufed of a mifapplication of the royal mo- 
ney, aad was apprehended for that and other crimes, for 
which there appears to have been little or no foundation. 
He did not, however, furvive the accufation ; but the man- 
ner and particular time of his death are not known, though 
it was fufpecicd that he was bafely murdered in prifon. 
Plutarch. Univer. Hitt. 

Conon, a mathematician of confiderable celebrity at Sa- 
mos, flouriihed about three centuries, and died about 
the year 223, B.C. He was a contemporary and friend of 
Archimedes, to whom he communicated his writings, and 
fent fome problems, which Archimedes received with ap- 
probation, wifhing them to be publifhed during the life- 
time of their author, in order that from him they might 
receive a jult demonitration. Conon made many obferva- 
tions on the eclipfes of the fun and moon, and gave the 
name to the conttellation called Coma-Berenices. His 
death happened during the period when Archimedes 
flourifhed, whofe eulogium for his friend has come 
down to the prefent times: {peaking of his great genius, 
he afks : ‘* How many theorems in geometry, which to 
others feemed impoffible, would, had Conon lived, have 

. been brought to perfection ?’? Conon invented a fpiral, the 
properties of which having been demonftrated by Archi- 
medes, it has obtained the name of Archimedes’s fpiral. He 
is referred to with refpe& in the writings of Propertius and 
Virgil. Hutton, Moreri. See Conic Sedions. 

Conon, Pore, was by birth a Thracian, and educated in 
Sicily ; from this ifland he went to Rome, where he was 
ordained prefbyter. Upon the death of pope John V., the 
difputes refpe€ting a fucceffor ran fo high, that for three 
months the papacy was vacant: the clergy efpoufing the 
interefts of one candidate, and the army declaring for an- 
ether. At length Conon was fixed upon, who proved ac- 
ceptable to all thofe in whom the appointment was velted. 
He afcended the pontifical throne in the year 686, and 
died in about a year, but left behind him a charaéter 
rarely attained by thofe who have filled that high ftation, 
His piety, learning, integrity, and fuavity of manners, were 
exemplary, and juftly celebrated. There was alfo a cardi- 
nal of this name, a native of Germany, and advanced to his 
high rank in the church by pope Pafcal II. He was the 
avowed and intrepid defender of the high claims of the 
Roman fee, and, on this account, felected as a proper perfon 
to prefide at the council of Jerufalem, in which Henry V., 
emperor of Germany, was excommunicated, for not fub- 
mitting to the pope’s aflumed right to the inveftiture of 
bifhops and abbots. He was afterwards legate at the coun- 
cil of Soiffons, in the year 1121, when the treatife of the 
celebrated Adelard, on the Unity of God, was condemned 
to be burnt. Conon, it is believed, might have been cleCted 
to the popedom on the death of Gelafius, an honour which 
he declined for motives not now known. His own vote and 
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intereft he gave to Guy, archbifhop of Vienne, whe was 
elected pope, and aflumed the name Callixtus II, Mo- 
rer. 

CONONIS Ara, in Ancient Geography, a place of Ethi- 
opia, upon the Arabic gulf, according to Strabo ; near port 
Malin. 

CONONITES, in Lcclefaflical Hiflory, the followers of 
Conon of Alexandria in the fixch century, refembling in 
their cpinions the Sever1ans, ‘lHtoposians, and Trie 
THEISTS,. 

CONOPA, in Ancient Geography, a lake of Greece, in 
Etolia, afterwards called Cygne@a —Alfo, a town of Greece, 
in Acarnania, according to Steph. Byz. and Polybius. 
Strabo fays, that the town of Artinoe, which he places in 
Etolia, had in former times been called Conopa. 

CONOPEA, in Botany, (xw1w7e0v, a veil or net to keep 
off gnats), Mart. (Conobea; Willd. Juff. 97. Aubl. 
Guian. 2. 639. tab. 257.) Clafs and order, didynamia an- 
giofpermia. Nat. Ord. Lyfimachie, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal, perianth one-leafed, five-angled, permas 
nent, five-cleft ; fegments fomewhat egg-fhaped, aeuminate, 
ereGi. Cor. one-petalled, ringent; tube oblong, gradually 
widening ; border two-lipped ; upper lip ereét, emarginate; 
lower lip trifid, the middie fegment larger, concave, Stam. 
filaments four, attached, at the bottom, to the tube of the 
corolla; anthers arrow-fhaped. Pi. Germ roundifh; ftyle 
hlitorm, hairy; ftigma twoslobed. Peric. Capfule roundifh, 
one-celled, four-valved. Sveds numerous, fmall, fixed toa 
roundith receptacle. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla two-lipped. Capfule 
one-celled, four-valved, with many feeds. 

Species. C. aquatica, a creeping plant, growing naturally” 
near water, {preading over its furface, and the grais near the 
banks, throwing out {mall fibrous roots from the joints. 
Stems and branches fquare, each angle bordered by a very 
fharp ring. Leaves at each joint, oppofite, embracing the 
ftem, kidney-fhaped, plaited at the nerves, undulated at the 
edge. J Vowers blue, axillary, either folitary or in pairs 5 
pélancte an inch long, flender; calyx with two long, nar- 
row, pointed leaflets at the bafe. Cap/ule with four grooves, 
partly enclofed by the calyx. A native of Guiana. 

CONOPEUM, in Antiquity, a fort of canopy of net- 
work, which hung about beds, and was defigned to keep 
away gnats or flies; it comes from xwwl, a fly. A piece 
of furniture of this kind is now ufed in the Katt; and Mr. 
Harmer (Obf. on Scripture, vol. iv. p. 405.) fuggeits, that 
if it obtained there at fo early a period as the time of Saul, 
it may ferve to illuftrate a paflage of Scripture, viz. 1 Sam. 
xix.12—17. This writer fuppofes that the word tranflated 
*©a pillow of goats-hair,’? meant a conopeum or guard 
again{t gnats. It isinone place tranflated a “thick cloth,” 
and in another a ‘ fieve;’? and Harmer obferves, that a cloth 
of a nature fit to be ufed as a fieve, is juft fuch a thing 
as a conopeum, or fine net-work or gauze-like cloth. 
It appeared to be fomething “relating to the head;” but a 
conopeum relates to the head as well asa pillow, being a 
canopy fufpended over the whole bed, or at lealt fo far as 
to furround the head, and {uch upper part of the body as 
might be uncovered. That this kind of defence againft 
gnats is now ufed in the Eaft, Mr. Harmer has fhewn, from 
the teftimony of Maillet (Defcript. de Egypte, lett. ix. 
p- 37.): The word occurs probably in the fame fenfe in 
2 Kings. viii. 15. 

CONOPEIUM, in Ancient Geography, a marth of Afia, 
near the mouth of the river Halys, according to Arrian.— 
Alfo, a particular part of the Palus Mzotis. Steph. Byz. 

CONOPHORUS, 
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CONOPHORUS, in Botany, Petiv. Rai. 


Nana. 

CONOPOLT, in Geography, a town cf European Tur- 
key, in the province of Livadia, 10 miles N.E. of Lepanto. 

CONOFPS, in Entomology, a genus of dipterous infects, 
the mouth of which is furnifhed with a projéfting genicu- 
late probofcis, and the antennz clavated and pointed at the 
end. 

The infe&s of this genus are remarkably active, and are 
found in gardens, where they fubfik on the ne€tareous juices 
of flowers ; their larve are unknown. In the true conops, 
the head is large and nearly hemifpherical ; the eyes large, 
and almott oval, and the antenne formed of three articula- 
tions, the middle one of which is long and cylindrical, the 
laft joint terminating in a little point. 

The genus conops is divided in the Linnwan fyftem into 
two families; the firft of which includes thofe {pecies which 
have the fheath of the fucker fingle-valved, abbreviated, and 
inclofing a fingle briftle; the other thofe with the fheath 
confilting of two equal valves, and which is geniculated 
both at the bafe and in the middle. ‘The latter are the 
myopz of Fabricius. In the Tabrician Suppl. Ent. Sytt. 
the Linnean conops fubcoleoptratus is defcribed under the 
new genus, thereva. 


See Protea 


Species, 
* Firfl Seétion. 

Vesicuvaris. Blackifh; hind head veficular, abdomen 
yellow with a black bafe. Fabr. Geoffr. Inhabits woods 
in Europe. 

Macroceeuara. Black; four of the abdominal feg- 
ments edged with yellow; antennz and legs rufous. Linn, 
Like the laft inhabits Enrope, and is found in woods. 

Rurires. Deep-black; abdomen at the bale ferrugin- 
ous ; fegments edged with white; legs ferruginous. Fabr. 

This fpecies is a native of Germany. The rib of the 
rings and the antenne are fufcous, front and poifers yel- 
ow. 

Acuveata. Deep-black ; incifures of the abdomen yel- 
low; thorax with two yellow dots on the anterior part. 
Lion. Fn. Suec. A native of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. 

ie Bee Gloffy-black ; abdomen cylindrical; three 
of the fegments edged with yellow. Linn. Fn. Suec. This 
inhabits Europe, and has the legs fafciated with yellow, 
whence its name. 

Picra, Ferruzginous; thorax black, varied with yellow, 
rib of the wing ferruginous. Fabr. 

A native of the American ilands, defcribed from the ca- 
binet of Smidt. 


Virtara. Abdomen cylindrical, hooked, and varied, 


with ferruginous; an abbreviated fub-marginal black fillet 
on the wings. Fabr. Inhabits Kiel. 


** Second Seélion. 


FerruGinea. Ferruginous ; abdomen cylindrical and in- 
curved; front yellowifh, Linn, Sicus ferrugineus, Scop. 
Inhabits woods of Europe. 

Petriovata. Antenne black, the club red ; head yellow; 
abdomen petiolate. F'abr. A native of Siberia. 

Aromaria. Grey ; abdomen ovate; wings fufcous, with 
crowded dots of white. Gmel. An European fpecies. 

Tesracea, Ferruginous; thorax black on the back. 
Fabr. Stomoxotdes, Scharfler. Tound in Germany. 

Atra. Abdomen cylindrical and incurved ; body black. 
Fabr. Inhabits woods of Denmark, 
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Cinera. Teflaceous; abdomen hooked and fafciated 
with white. Fabr. A native of the Eaft Indies. Koenig. 

Buccarta. Ferruginous; abdomen hooked, grey ; face 
veficular and white ; wings clouded. Linn. Fo. Suec. Sicus 
buccatus, Scopoli. Inhabits woods of Kurope. 

AnnuLata. Thorax black ; abdomen cylindrical, varied 
with yellow and black ; bafe of the wings ferruginous; legs 
ferruginous and annulated with brown. Linn. A native of 
Europe. 

Frava. Thorax black ; bafe of the abdomen black on 

‘the back, with a black mark each fide, and the two next 
fegments with an oblique black {pot in the middle and at 
the fides. Lefk. An European fpecies. 

Cinerea. Cinereous; mouth velicular and white ; tail 
black. Fabr. Defcribed from a fpecimen in the cabinet of 
Dr. Aliioni. It is a native of Italy. f 

Dorsaris. Ferruginous; thorax fufcons on the back ; 
abdomen cylindrical and hooked ; margin of the fegments 
white. Fabr. Myopa teflacea, Mant. Inf. Inhabits Ger- 
many. Smidt. 

CONOPONDIABASSIS, in Ancient Geography, a 
name given by Pliny to an ifland at the mouth of the Da- 
nube, which the ancients called Pfeudoftoma. 

CONORIA, in Botany, Juff. 287. (Conori; Lam. En- 
eye. Conohoria; Aubl. Guian. its name in its native 
country). Clafs and order, pentandria monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Berberides, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. one-leafed, deeply five-cleft ; fegments 
lanceolate, acute. Cor. Petals five, ovate-oblong, erect, 
doubled, forming a tube, acute, expanding or reflexed at 
their fummit, attached to the receptacle of the piftil; ac- 
companied by five interior, fmaller, ereét, lanceolate, con- 
cave, petal-like bodies placed oppofite to them. (Nectaries?) 
Stam. Filaments five, very fhort, attached to the bafe of the 
petal-like bodies; anthers ere&t, oblong. Pi/?. Germ fupe- 
rior, roundifh; ftyle flender, zig-zag ; {tigma capitate. Peric. 
unknown. 

Sp. C. flavefcens. Aubl. Guian. tab. 95. A fhrub, three 
or four feet high, with numerous, {cattered, knotty, com- 
pound branches near the top. Leaves oppofite, on fhort 
petioles, egg-fhaped, acute, entire, fmooth, green above, 
reddifh underneath, the largeft of them fix inches long, and 
near three inches broad. /Yoqwers yellowifh, alte nate, im 
{pikes terminating the branches, and furrounded with fcales 
at the bafe; peduncles with two, fmall, oppofite fcales 
about the middle. A native of woods in Guiana. 

CONOSPERMUM, in Botany (xavo:, a cone, and oripusx, 
Jeed, from the conical or top-fhaped figure of the feed). 
Smith Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 4. 213. Clafs and order, ¢etran- 
dria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Protee; Jufl. Shuttlecok feed. 

Gen. Char. Ca/. none. Cor. monopetalous, ringent, four- 
cleft; tube {welling ; upper tip vaulted, undivided; lower, 
in three equal, fpreading fegments. Svam, four. Anthers 
feffile, fingle-celled, two in the hollow of the upper lip; two, 
which often feem abortive, at the bafe of the lower, remote 
from each other. Pi, Germen fuperior, inverfely conical, 
bearded at the fummit. Style filiform, bent, fhort-r than the 
corolla. Stigma obtule, curved. Seed folitary, naked, in- 
verfely conical, its upper edge fringed with numerous, 
{preading, fhining briltles, about its own length, 

Ef. Char. Calyx none, Cor. of one petal, ringent, bear- 
ing the ftamens: its upper lip vaulted; under three-cleft, 
Stigma obtufe. Seed one, naked, crowned with briflles, 

Obferv. Confideriny the irregularity of the flower, and the 
inequality of pofition of the anthers, perbaps this genus 
might be placed in didynamia gymnofpermiay in which over 
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it would add one to the very few genera that have lefs than 
four feeds; but it has no affinity to any already clafled 
there, being nearly allied to that tribe of protee whofe 
flowers are fimple, not aggregate: and as the anthers are 
all really feffile, it could not literally accord with the defini- 
tion of the rath clafs. ; 

Sp. 1. C. longifolium.. Smith Exot. Bot. v. 2.45. t. 82. 
‘ Leaves linear, inclining to obovate, entire, fmooth, with 
a marginal nerve, and numerous tranfverfe veins.” Sm. Stem 


fhrubby, rigid, branched, about three feet high, with round : 


leafy branches, which are filky when young. Leaves alter- 
nate, feveral inches long, entire, {mooth, varying in breadth 
from a linear to a narrow obovate figure, tipped with a {mall 
point, and tapering at the bafe, into a Jongifh flender foot- 
ftalk. Their margin is marked with a fine nerve, connected 
by tranfverfe veins with the midrib. Svipulas none. Flower- 
fialks about the tops of the branches, axillary, much exceed- 
ing the leaves in length, each bearing a Jarge braéteated 
downy corymbus, of white or bluthecoloured, fefiile, cluf- 
tered flowers. Bradeas membranous, wedge-fhaped, pointed, 
fringed. Corolla about a quarter of an inch long, externally 


downy. Seed inverfely conical, or top-fhaped, brown, downy, 


crowned with a marginal row of f{preading reddifh briftles, 
and altogether refembling a fhuttlecock. A native of New 
South Wales, and other parts of New Holland; not yet 
brought to Europe. The flowers are ornamental, and the 
afpeét of the whole fhrub not inelegant. 2. C. ellipticum. 
& Leaves elliptical, rough, edged.” Sm. MSS. A more 
humble and divaricated fhrub than the former. Branches 
hairy when young, thickly clothed with leaves, which are 
about three quarters of an inch long, crowded, nearly fef- 
file, elliptical, obtufe, entire, thick, and apparently fuccu- 
lent when frefh, concave when dry, fingle-ribbed, veinlefs, 
roughifh underneath, efpecially at the edges, tipped with a 
minute point. FYower-flalks fituated as in the foregoing, 
but fhorter, and more crowded; very downy, as is hkewile 
the outfide of the corolla. Seed rather {maller than the laf. 
Sert from New South Wales by John White, M.D. 3. C. 
taxifolium. ‘¢ Leaves linear-lanceolate, oblique, fomewhat 
downy.” Sm. MSS. Branches long and wand-like, very 
leafy, filky. Leaves imbricated, fcattered, felfile, nearly an 
inch long, linear-lanceolate, inclining to obovate, oblique, 
narrow, rigid, pointed, fingle-ribbed, veinlefs, thick-edged, 
entire, for the moft part clothed with fhort filky hairs, 
rarely {mooth. /V/owers tituated as in the two f{pecies juit 
defcribed, forming a denfe leafy corymbus at the end of 
each branch, but their ftalks are lefs compound. In general 
alpeG and ftru@ure they feem, as well as the Jfeeds, to agree 
precifely with thofe of Cvellipticum. Gathered alfo at New 
South Wales by Dr. White. 4. C. ericifolium. ‘ Leaves awl- 
fhaped, keeled, fmooth.””? Sm. MSS. This has very much 
the habit of the laft, and their flowers and feeds exaGly ac- 
cord. Both feem to be rather herbaceous than fhrubby, 
though they have the hard rigid texture fo frequent in New 
Holland plants. This isthe {maller ofthe two. Its /eaves 
are {carcely more than half an inch long, imbricated, awl- 
fhaped, obtufe, keeled, and fomewhat triangular, tipped as 
in the laft with a {mall point, roughifh occafionally to the 
touch, but, as far as we can difcover, always deftitute of 
pubefcence, though the branches are filky. Gathered at 
New South Wales by Dr. White. 5. C. reticulatum. 
“« Leaves wedge-fhaped, jagged, reticulated on both fides ”? 
Sm.MSS, The /lems appear to be herbaceous and pro- 
cumnbent, leafy, hairy, a few inches in length. Leaves about 
three inches long, alternate, ere&, wedge-fhaped, entire at 
the fides, dilated and jagged at the extremity, veiny, beau- 
tifully reticulated on both fides, tapering down at the bafe 
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into rigid, furrowed, hairy footftalks, about their own 
length, whofe bafes are dilated, and bordered with a mem- 
branous fheathing flipula. JVower-/falks terminal, two or 
three together, hairy, ere&, {carcely fo tali as the leaves, 
cach bearing a loofe, brateated, fimple fpike of downy, 
apparently white, flowers, whofe fegments are more ob- 
tufe than in the other fpecies. The moft remarkable cha- 
raGter of C. reticulatum confilts in the exquilitely reticulated 
veins, prominent en both fides of the leaf, branching off 
from the main ribs and veins, and forming a fine reguiar 
uniform net-work over the whole furface, whofe interftices 
are commonly pentagonal, and not more in diameter than 
grains of common fand. The veins themfelves are finely 
hairy. For dried f{pecimens of this mott beautiful {pecies 
we are indebted to Mr. A. Menzies, who difcovered it at 
King George’s Sound, on the weft coaft of New Holland, 
lat. 35. Its fruit we have not feen, but there can be no 
doubt of its genus. 

CONOSTEIN-Engers, or Engers, in Geography, a town 
of Germany, in the circle of the Lower Rhine; and elec- 
torate of Treves; 4 miles N. of Coblentz. 

CONOTHATON, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal fee 
of Afia, under the metropolis of Bottra. 

CONOU, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Lariftan, on the coalt of the Perfian gulf; 66 miles 
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CONOVIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of the ifle 
of Albion, on the route from Segontium or Caernarvon to 
Deva or Chefter, according to Antonine’s Itinerary. It 
was diftant 24 miles from Caernarvon, and is now called 
Caer-Rhyn. 

CONQUASSATION, in Pharmacy, a fpecies of commi- 
nution, or a particular operation, by which moift concreted 
fubitances, fuch as recent vegetables, their fruits, latefcent 
feeds, and the fofter parts of animals, are contufed and agi- 
tated in a mortar, until partly by their proper fucculence, 
or the affufion of fome liquor, they are reduced to a fott 
pulp. Metalline inftruments are not to be ufed for this pure 
pofe, becaufe not only the manifeft, but alfo the latent {alts 
of the fubitances, fubje¢ted to this operation, a@ting on the 
inftruments, may derive an adventitious virulent quality from 
them, which will not only render fuch fubftances unfit for 
the intended purpofes, but alfo naufeous and hurtful when 
exhibited as medicines. James. 

CONQUEROR, in French Conguerant. A captain or 
commander who has {ubdued feveral cities or entire countries 
by force of arms. Alexander the Great, Julius Czfar, 
Tamerlane, Mahomet II., &c. were conquerors. 

CONQUES, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in 
the department of Aude, and chief place of a canton in the 
ditri€ of Carcaffonne, with a population of 1591 inhabit- 
ants. Lhat of the canton amounts to 5635, 19 10 com. 
mrnes, upon an extent of one hnndred kiliometres.—Alfo, 
a {mali town of France, in the department of Aveyron, in the 
diftri& of Rhodez, with 806 inhabitants, 15 miles N. from 
Rhodez. The canton, of which it is the chief place, has 
12 communes, with 6597 inhabitants, and meafures 187 ki- 
liometres and a half. 

CONQUEST, in French Conquete, the acquifition of a 
place, province, or entire country, by a fuperiority of 
arms, which compels the conquered to fubmit to the con- 
queror. 

Conquest, in Civil Juri/prudence, is the acquifition of 
property in common by a number of perfons. . 

In fome countries, they confound acquifition with congue/? ; 
but, according to the moft general acceptaticn, acquili« 
tion is the gaining of unappropriated goods before the elta- 
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blithment of a eommunity; whereas, by the term conque/, 
is ordinarily intended whatever is acquired by a number 
of perfons in community; or by fome one for all the 
others. . 

A\s it is more efpecially in the union of perfons by marriage, 
that a community of property takes place; it 1s in reference 
to them that we frequently ufe the word congucf. There 
are, neverthelefs, conquelts allo among other perioas who are 
in a tacit community or fociety ; fucn as obtain by particu. 
lar local cuftoms. 

According to this fenfe of the word, it has been con~ 
tended by feveral, that William I. claimed this kingdom ; 
that is, not by right of arms, but by right of conquelt or 
acqueft ; under promife of {ucceffion made by Edward the 
Confeffor, and a contraét entered into by Harold, to fup- 
port his pretenfions to that fucceflion ; and by old writers, 
conqueltus, acquifitio, and perquilitio, are frequently ufed 
as fynonymous terms. 

In confequence of the prodigious flaughter of the Eng- 
lith nobility at the battle of Hadtings, and the fruitlefs in- 

_furrections of thofe who furvived, fuch numerous forfeitures 
had accrued, that king William was able to reward his Nor- 
man followers with very large and extenfive poffeffions ; 
which circumf{tance led the monkifh hiftorians, and {uch as 
have impiicitly followed them, to reprefent him as having, 
by right of the fword, feifed on all the lands of Eng- 
land, and diftributed them among his own favourites. This 
fuppofition is grounded upon a mittaken fenfe of the word 
* conquelt,”? which, in its feodal acceptation, fignifies no more 
than ‘ acquifition ;” and hence many party writers have 
been led into a ftrange hiltorical millake, and one, fays 

judge Blackitone, which upon the flighteft examination, 
will be found to be moft untrue. See Frodar Te- 
nure. ; 

What we call ‘¢ purchale,” perguifitio, the feudilts called 
 conquelt,” congueflus, or conguifitio; both denoting any 
means of acquiring an eftate out of the common courfe of 
Inheritance. This is ftill the proper phrafe in the law 
of Scotland ; as it was among the Norman jurifts, who 
ftyled the firfl purchafer (that is, the perfon who brought 
the eftate into the family, which at prefent owns it) the 
conqueror or conquereur. This is all that feems to have 
been meant by the appeilation that was given to William 
the Norman, when his manner of afcending the throne of 
England was in his own charter, and in thofe of his fucceffors, 
and alfo: by the hiflorians of the times, entitled congueflus, 
and himfelf congueflor or conguifitor ; lignifying that he was 
the firft of his family who acquired the crown of England, 
and from whom, therefore, all future claims by defcent mult 
be derived; though now, from our difufe of the feodal 
fenfe of the word, together with the refleGtion on his forci- 
ble method of acquifition, we are apt to annex the idea 
of * vigtory”? to this name of “ conquell,”’ or ‘ conqui- 
fitum,” a title which, however juft with regard to the 
crown, the conqueror never pretended with regard to the 
realm of England; nor, in faét, ever had. See Pur- 
CHASE. 

William the Norman, as we have already obferved, and 
as fome have maintained, claimed the crown by virtue of a 
pretended grant from king Edward the Confeffor; a grant 
which, if real, was in itfelf utterly invalid ; becaufe it was 
made, as Harold well obferved, in his reply-to William’s 
demand, ab/que generali fenatus, et populi conventu et edito ; 
and this aifo very plainly implies, that it was then generally 
underftood, that the king, with confent of the general council, 
might difpofe of the crown and change the line of fucceflion. 
William’s title, however, was altogether as good as Harold’s, 


who was a mere private fubjeét, and an utter ftranger to the 
royal blood. The conqueit, then. by William of Nor- 
mandy, was, like that of Canute before, a forcible transfer 
of the crown of England into a new family; bet, the 
crown being fo transferred, all the inherent properties of 
the crown were alfo transferred with it. For, the victory 
obtained at Haflings not being a vi€lory over the nation 
collectively, but only over the perfon of Harold, the only 
right which the conqueror could pretend to acquire thereby, 
was the right to poflefs the crown of England, not to al- 
ter the nature of the government. And, therefore, as the 
Englifh laws {till remained in force, he muft neceflarily take 
the crown fubje& to thofe laws, and with all its inherent 
properties; the firft and principal of which was its defcendi- 
bility. See Right of Crown. 

Seme writers have reprefented William’s cor quelt as 
more extenfive and complete than it has been above ftated. 
Scarcely any of thofe revolutions, it is aid, which, both 
in hiltory and in common language, have been always deno- 
minated conquetts, appear equally violent, or were attended 
with fo fudden an alteration of power and property. ‘lhe 
Roman ftate, which {pread its dominion over Europe, left 
the rights of individuals in a great meafure untouched ; 
and thofe civilized conquerors, while they made their own 
country the feat of empire, found that they could derive 
the greateft advantage from the fubjeGted provinces, by fe- 
curing to the natives the free enjoyment of their own laws, 
and of their private poffeffions. ‘Che barbarians who fub- 
dued the Roman empire, though they fettled in the con- 
qucred countries, yet being accultomed toa rude uncultivated 
life, found a’ part only of the land fuilicient to fupply all 
their wants ; and they were not tempted to feize extenfive 
poffeflions, which they knew how neither to cultivate nor to 
enjoy. But the Normans and other foreigners, who follow- 
ed the ftandard of William, were fo far advanced in the arts 
as to know the value of a large property ; and therefore 
having made the vanquifhed kingdom the feat of govern- 
ment, and having totally fubdued the natives, they puthed 
the rights of conqneft, for the gratification both of their 
avarice and ambition, to the utmoft extremity. Except 
the former conquelt of England by the Saxons themfelves, 
who were induced, by peculiar circumflances, to proceed 
even to the extermination of the natives, it would be dif- 
ficult to find, in all hiftory, a revolution more deltruétive, or 
attended with a more complete fubjection of the aucient ir- 
habitants- In the conduct of their conquerors, contumely 
was blended with oppreffion; and the natives were univer- 
fally reduced to fuch a ftate of meannefs and poverty, that 
the Englifh name became a term of reproaci, and feveral 
generations elapfed before one family of Saxon pedigree 
was raifed to any confiderable honours, or could fo much as 
attain the rank of baron of the realm. ‘ Thefe faéis.’? 
fays Mr. Hume (Hilt. vol. i. p. 283, 8vo.) “ are fo ap- 
parent from the whole tenor of the Englifh hiftory, that 
none would have been tempted to deny or elude them, were 
they not heated by the controverfies of faétion ; while one 
party was ab/urdly afraid of thofe ab/urd confequences, which 
they faw the other party inclined to draw from this event. 
But it is evident that the prefent rights and privileges of 
the people, who are a mixture of Englfh and Normans, 
can never be affeéted by a tranfaction which pafled 700 
years ago; and as all ancient authors, who lived neareft the 
time, and beit knew the fate of the country, unanimoufly 
{peak of the Norman dominion as a conqueft by war and 
arms, noreafonable man, from the fear of imaginary con- 
fequences, will even be tempted to reject their concurring 
and united teftimony.’”’ 

The 
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‘Yhe Norman invafion, and conqueft, as it has been ufu- 
ally denominated, were important eveats in the hiftory of 
this country ; and produced as great an alteration in our 
Jaws, as it did in our ancient line of kings :—and though 
the alteration of the former was effe€ted rather by the con- 
fent of the people, than by any right of conqueit, yet that 
confent feems to have been partly extorted by fear, and 
partly given without any apprehenfion of the confequences 
which afterwards enfucd. The alterations in our laws which 
then took place are enumerated by judge Blackitone; and we 
fhall here fubjoiy a fummary of them. The fix/? of thefe 
was the feparation of the ecclefiaftical courts from the civil, 
which was cfleed in order to ingratiate the new king wich 
the popifh clergy, who had been for fome time endeavour- 
ing, in every part of Europe, to exempt themfelves from 
the fecular power. ‘This was the more eafily accomplifhed, 
becaufe, the dYfpofal of all the epifcopal fees being then in 
the breaft of the king, he had taken care to fill them with 
Italian and Norman prelates. ‘Che /econd alteration of the 
Englith comitution was more violent, and confilted in the 
depopulation of whole countries, for the purpofes of the 
king’s royal diverfion; and fubje€ting both them, and all 
the ancient forefts of the kingdom, to the unreafonable feve- 
rities of foreit laws imported from the continent, by which 
the flaughter of a beaft was made almoft as penal as the 
death of a man. (See Forest and Game.) A third al- 
iteration in the Englifh law was effected by narrowing the 
remedial influence of the county courts, the great feats of 
Saxon juttice, and extending the original jurif{di€tion of all 
the king’s juiticiars to all kinds of caufes arifing in all parts 
of the kingdom. (See Auta regia.) Hence all proceed- 
ings in the king’s courts were ordained to be carned on in 
the Norman, inttead of the Enghth language; a badge of 
flavery as evident and fignal as ever was impofed upon a 
conquered people, which lafted till king Edward III. ob- 
tained a double victory, over the armies of France in their 
own country, and their language in our courts here at home. 
A. fourth innovation was the mtroduétion of the trial by 
combat, for the decifion of all civil and criminal queftions 
of faé&t in the lalt refort. (See Comsat.) The /af and 
molt important alteration, both in our civil and military 
polity, was the engrafting on all landed eftates, a few only 
excepted, the fiétion of feodal tenure; which drew after it 
a numerous and oppreflive train of fervile fruits and appen- 
dages; aids, reliefs, primer feilins, wardfhips, marriages, 
efcheats, and fines for alienation ; the genuine confequences 
of the maxim then adopted, that all the lands in England 
were derived from, and holden, mediately or immediately, 
of, the crown. See each article refpectively, and Feopar 
Tenure. 

« The nation at this period,’? fays judge Blackftone, 
« feems to have groaned under as abfolute a flavery as was 
in the power of a warlike, an ambitious, and a po itic prince 
to create. he conicienees of men were enflaved by four 
ecclefialtics, devoted to a foreign power, and unconneéted 
with the civil {tate under which they lived :—who now im- 
ported from Rome for the firft time the whole farrago of 
fuperititious novelties, which had been engendered by the 
blindnefs and corruption of the times, between the firit 
miffion of Auguftin the monk, and the Norman conquett ; 
fuch as tranfubitantiation, purgatory, communion in one kind, 
and the worfhip of faints and images; not forgetting the 
eniverial f{upremacy and dogmatical infallibility of the holy 
fee. ‘The laws too, as well as the prayers, were admini- 
tered in an unknown tongue. The ancient trial by jury 
gave way to the impious decifion by battle. The forett 
laws totally reflrained all rural pleafures and manly recrea- 


tions. And in citiee and towns the cafe was no better; 
all company being obliged to difperfe, and fire and candle 
to be extinguifhed by eight at night, at the found of the 
melancholy curfew. Tne ultimate property of alllands, and 
a canfiderable fhare of the prefent profits, were vefted in 
the king, or by him granted to his Norman favourites; 
who, by a gradual progreflion of flavery, were abfolute 
vaflals to the crown, and as abfolute tyrants to the com- 
mons. Unheard of forfeitures, talliages, aids, and fines, 
were arbitrarily exacted from the pillaged landholders, in 
purfuance of the new fyftem of tenure. And to crown all, 
as a confequence of the tenure by knight-fervice, the king 
had always ready at his command an army of 60,000 knights, 
or milites; who were bound, upon pain of confifcating 
their eftates, to attend him in time of invafion, or to quell 
any domettic infurrection. Trade, or foreign merchandize, 
fuch as it then was, was carried on by the Jews and Lom- 
bards ; and the very name of an Englith fleet, which king 
Edgar had rendered fo formidable, was utterly unknown to 
Europe; the nation contifling wholly of the clergy, who 
were alfo the lawyers; the barons, or great lords of the 
land; the knights, or foldiery, who were the fubordinate 
land-holders ; and the burghers, or inferior tradefmen, who 
from their infigniticancy happily retained, in their focage 
and burgage tenure, feme points of their ancient freedom. 
All the reft were villeins or bondmen.”’ 

« From fo complete and well-concerted a fcheme of fer- 
vility, it has been the work of generations for our anceftors, 
to redeem themfelves and their pofterity into that ftate of 
liberty, which we now enjoy :—and which therefore is not 
to be looked upon as confilting of mere encroachments on 
the crown, and infringements on the prerogative, as fome 
flavifh and narrow-minded writers in the laft century endea- 
voured to maintain:—but as, im general, a graduai reftora- 
tion of that ancient cenflitution, whereof our Saxon fore- 
fathers had been unjuftly deprived, partly by the policy, 
and partly by the force, of the Norman.” Blackit. Com. 
Book iv. See Constitution. 

Conquest, in the Law of Nations, is the acquifition of 
fovereignty by force of arms, by fome foreign prince ; who 
reduces the vanquifhed under his empire. he right of 
conqueft is derived from the laws of war; and when a peo- 
ple is fubjected, the condué&t of the conqueror is regulated 
by four kinds of Jaw. Firtt, the law of nature, which dic- 
tates whatever tends to felf-prefervation ; fecondly, our rea- 
fon, which teaches us to ufe others, as we would be treated 
ourfelves ; thirdly, the laws of political fociety, to which 
nature has not affigned any precife boundary ; laftly, the 
law which is derived from the particular circumittances at- 
tending the conqueft. Thus, a ftate conquered by another 
will be treated in one of the four methods following: Ei- 
ther the conqueror will continue it under its own laws, and 
will only claim the exercife of civil and ecelefialtical fove- 
reignty ; or he will impofe a new form of government; or 
he will deltroy the frame of their fociety, and incorporate 
the inhabitants with others; or he will exterminate them. 
Ancient and modern hiltory will fepply numerous inftances 
of thefe different modes of treatment. See Conony and 
PLANTATION. 

The right of conqueft is allowed by the law of nations, if 
not by that of nature; but in reafon and civil policy it can 
mean nothing more than that, in order to terminate hoftili- 
tics, a compatt is either exprefsly or tacitly made between 
the conqueror and the conquered, that if they will acknow- 
ledge the victor for their mafter, he will treat them for the 
future as fubjects, and not as enemies. Pufend. Ls. of Nat. 
vill. b, 24. 

2 CONQUET;, 


CON 
CONQUET, Lz, in Geography, a pretty, rich, fmall 


town of France, in the department of Finiltere, with a 
good harbour, and excellent roads; 1; miles weft from 
Breft. It is one of the 84 maritime quarters into which 
modern J'rance is divided, and the refidence of a maritime 
fyndic who fuperintends this place, befides Argenton, Lor- 
fpoder, and Oueffant. 

CONQUISITORES. Among the Romans, thefe 
were commiflaries or commiffioners, charged by their func- 
tions with the railing of troops in the towns, and throughout 
the country ; and obliged, at the fame time, to make fearch 
for thofe who wilhed or attempted to withdraw themfelves 
from the levy, 

CONRAD, or Cornraps, “.nrauam, in Biography, 
an engraver and dcefigner of Holland, who was born about 
1620. The works of this artift, for the greater part, con- 
fit uf portraits, many of which are from his own drawings, 
and prove him to have poflefled very confiderable talents. 
His ftyle of engraving is much varied tn his different works : 
fome of his prints very much refemble thole of L. Volter- 
mans. Amongit his belt works the following may be 
enumerated: ‘* Chriftopher Love,” 4. Conrad fec. in fol. ; 
*° Jacob Triglande, Profeflor of Theology to the Univerfity 
of Leyden,” 4b. Conradus fecit, in fol.; ‘* The Flagellation 
and the Crucifixion of Chrift,” two plates in folio, from 
Ab. Van Diepenbeck. Huber, Manuel des Arts. 

Conran I., emperor of Germany, was, previoufly to his 
attaining that high honour, duke of Franconia and Heffe, 
On the death of Lonis IV. king of Germany, A.D. 912, 
the nobility of the realm affembled at Worms, for the pur- 
pofe of choofing a fucceffor. They offered the crown to 
Otho, duke of Saxony, by whom, on account of his great 
age, it wasnot accepted. He requefted them to turn their 
thoughts to the duke of Franconia, who was highly elteemed 
for his great talents and excellent character. Upon this re- 
commendation he was called to the vacant throne, though 
not with that unanimity which is calculated to fecure gene- 
yal homage. The people of Lorrain were attached to 
Charles the Simple, whom they wifhed to proclaim as their 
fovereign : Conrad marched thither with great expedition, 
and by his prefence conciliated thofe who were dilpcfed to 
refift his authority. While he was thus engaged, Henry, 
duke of Saxony, fon of Otho, joined by the dukes of 
Suabia and Bavaria, excited a rebellion. This, after fur- 
mounting feveral difficulties, he crufhed, and gained a com- 
plete victory over his enemies. The Hungarians now made 
a dreadful irruption into his dominions, abd, after marking 
their progrefs with fire and fword, compelled him to pur- 
chafe a peace on very difgraceful terms: but, notwith- 
ftanding all the exertions of his enemies, he retained the 
f{ceptre, and conducted the affairs of the empire with con- 
fiderable prudence till the time of his death. His conftitu- 
tion being broken by the‘fatigues to which he had been ex- 
pofed, and his health being much injured in confequence of 
a wound which he had received in battle, he aflembied the 
princes and ftates of the empire, and ferioufly exhorted them 
to raife Henry, duke of Saxony, who had been his enemy, 
to the imperial throne. This is a rare inftance, on the re- 
cords of hiftory, of a prince facrificing his private refent-~ 
ment to the public good, He fent the crown, f{ceptre, and 
other regalia to his intended fucceffor ; and after an active 
and refpe€table reign of feven years, he died, A.D. 918, 
in peace, with the confcioufnefs of quitting life under the 
influence of Chriftian principles, 

Conrap II, emperor of Germany, was likewife duke 
ef Franconia; he was furnamed Tue Satic, on account 


deprived of their dominions. 
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of his having been born on the banks of the river Sala, 
and was unanimonfly invefted with fupreme authority. 
He fucceeded Henry II., and was crowned, according to 
ancient ufage, at Thonza. During the firft two years of 
his reign, Conrad. was chiefly employed in regulating the 
police, and other affairs of adminiltration ; but in the third, 
receiving intelligence that the Lombards had fhaken off 
their allegiance; he was obliged to march into Ttaly. The 
rebels were foon reduced to obedience, and the king pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where be was folemnly crowned by pope 
John, in prefence of Canute, king of England and Den- 
mark, and Rodolphus, king of Burgundy. He was re- 
called to Germany, on account of an infurreGtion, raifed by 
the dukes of Suabia, Carinthia, and Worms, which he 
readily fuppreffed, and brought the offenders to the lowett 
{tate of fubjection. By a decree of the empire, they were 
The feven fucceeding years 
were occupied by wars between the emperor, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary: the detail of thefe would be unin- 
terefting to our readers, The imperial arms were in geiseral 
fuccefstul ; and on the demife of Rodolphus, Conrad ac- 
quired the peaceable poffeffion of the fovereignty of Bur- 
gundy. A general revolt againft the German dominions 
was planned in Italy, and fomented by many leading per- 
fons: the emperor paffed fuddenly into that country, and 
feizing fome of the principal matcontents, fent them pri- 
foners to Germany. He befieged Milan, but without fuc- 
cefs; and feverely chaftifed Parma. Being urged by the 
monks of Caffino to prote& them againft the violence and 
oppreffion of Pandulph, prince of Capua, he marched to 
that place, expelled the prince, and feized his country. 
Returning to Germany, he was feized with the gout in his 
legs, and died fuddenly at Utrecht, in 1039, inthe fifteenth 
year of his reign. He was univerfally revered as a juit and 
magnanimous prince; and all thofe who diftinguifhed them- 
felves in his fervice had no reafon to be diffatisfied with 
the remunerations which they obtained. Among many 
inftances of his munificence, it is {2id that one of his attend- 
ants, who had loft his leg in battle, received his boot-full of 
gold, which the emperor obferved might defray the expence 
of his cure. He was interred in the cathedral church of 

Spires, which he had formerly founded and endowed. 
Conran IIT., another duke of Franconia and emperor of 
Germany, was nephew of the emperor Henry V., and 
eleGed to the imperial throne at Coblentz in 1138-9, as 
fucceflor to Lothaire II, This meafure was warmly con- 
tefled by Henry, duke of Bavaria, who pofitively refufed to 
furrender the regalia, which bad been depofited in his hands 
by Lotiarius. He was, however, at length compelled to 
fubmit, with the lofs of his own dominions ; and the d)fap- 
pointment and chagrine which he fuffered on the occafion 
brought him to an early grave. Upon the death of this 
prince, his brother Guelph, with the affiftance of the king 
of Sicily, made vigorous exertions for the recovery of the 
confifeated duchies: a war enfued, and, after feveral inde- 
cifive engagements, the duke was clofely befieged by the 
emperor in the caitle of Weinfberg, celebrated for the con- 
jugal fidelity and affelion of the ladies; who, being per- 
mitted to leave the place with whatever they could carry, 
marched out, each with her hufband on her back. ‘This in- 
{tance of kindnefs and regard fo much affected the emperor, 
that he readily came into terms with Guelph and his parti- 
zans, In this war we mutt look for the origin of the detig- 
nations of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, which are fo often 
referred to on the page of hiltory. The troubles in Ger- 
many were immediately fucceeded by a revolt of feveral as 
the 
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the towns of Italy, which threw off the fovercignty of the 
empire, end formed themfelves into independant republics. 
Conrad was now prevailed on to join a crufade againft the 
Saracens, ard took the crofs from the hands of Bernard. 
He accordingly fet out for Palettine, at the head of fixty 
thoufand men. Under his banners a troop of females rode 
jn the attitude and armour of men; and the chief of thefe 
Amazons, from her giit fpurs and bufkins, obtained the 
epithet of the “ golden-footed dame.’? This expedition 
proved unfortunate: one half of his troops perifhed by fick- 
nels, occafioned, it is believed, through unwholefome pro- 
vifions, furnifhed by the treachery of the Greek emperor, 
Manuel Comnenus. Conrad, with the remainder, joined 
Louis VII. king of France, in the fiege of Damafcus, ex- 
hibiting great prowels, but without any fuccefs, The 
fiege was raifed, and the emperor returned to Germany, 
where he was overwhelmed with public calamity and private 
af_iGion, by another revolt of Guelph, and by the death 
of his eldeit fon. This laft event preyed on his mind, and 
evidently affeGted his health. Aware of his approaching 
end, he was anxious to provide for the fucceffion, and re- 
commended his nephew, [Frederic Barbaroffa, to the ftates 
of the empire, as a prince of known courage and tried 
talents. His recommendation was approved, and Conrad 
died in a fhort time after, at Bamberg, in the rath year of 
his reign. He left one fon by his emprefs Gertrude, whofe 
tender age precluded him from taking any fhare in the go- 
vernment, 

Conrap IV., the iaft emperor of Germany of this 
name, was duke of Suabia, and fon of the emperor Fre- 
derick II. He was declared fucceffor to his father in 1250, 
but pope Innocent IV. refufed to confirm the election. 
Conrad, notwithftanding the denunciations of the pontiff, 
marched into Italy, in order to take poffeffion of the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies, which had been bequeathed to him 
by his father. He took the city of Naples after an eight 
months’ fiege : afterwards Capua and Aquino opened their 
gatesto him. He did not long enjoy his fuccefs: in 1254, 
he fell fick, and died in the flower of youth, leaving one 
fon, named Conradin, who, at the early age of fourteen, 
was beheaded by the orders of Charles of Anjou; and in 
him ended the Jine of Suabia. Moreri. Univer. Hift. 
Gibbon’s Rom. Empire. 

Conrap is a name diftinguifked in literary hiftory, as 
well as among the princes of the earth ; but as none of that 
appellation have become very illuttrious by their works, we 
fhal| briefly notice them and their writings in a fingle para- 
graph. he firit was a German abbot of the Benediétine 
order, about the commencement of the tenth century: he 
wrote “ A Continuation of the Hiftory of France ;’? and 
on that account has, by fome biographical writers, been 
fuppoied a Frenchman ; by others, he has been confounded 
with Conrad of Cologne, who was author of the life of S. 

Volphemius. Towards the conclufion of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Conrad, bifhop of Utrecht, flourifhed, to which office 
he had been raifed by his pupil, the emperor Henry. He 
is ebiefly known by a work, entitled, ‘* Apologia de Unitate 
Ecclefiz confervanda, et Schifmate inter Henricum IV. 
Imp. ac Greg. VIII. Pont. Max.” He wrote alfo a 
fpirited defence of the imperial right on the fubject of in- 
veititures. The bifhop was affaffinated in his palace, A. D. 
rog9, by a Friefland archite&t, in revenge for having in- 
ftructed him in the method of ereéting mafly buildings on a 
{wampy fol, and afterwards employing a rival in conftrué- 
ing the collegiate church of which the bifhop was founder.— 
Conrad of Sheurn, a German monk, lived in the thirteenth 
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century, and was author of “* A Chronicle,”? and of more 
than fifty volumes on different fubje&ts, chiefly hiftorical, 
of which John of Aventine made much ufe in compofing 
part of his annals. By his various writings, this monk ob- 
tained the honourable epithet of ‘ philofopher.”’—Conrad 
of Lichtenau, abbot of Uriberg, in the thirtcenth century, 
was author of “ A chronological Hiftory,’? extending from 
Belus, king of Affyria, to the year 1449, which was after- 
wards continued, by an anonymous writer, to the reign of 
Charles V. It was originally printed at Strafburg, in 
1537, and afterwards, with the continuation, in 1569, at 
Bafil. It created enemies, by fome reflections on the wars 
carricd on between the German emperors and the popes. 
The fame author is faid to have written the lives of the 
faints, in 12 books; but they have not come down to us, 
and probably were never publifhed—Conrad of Mentz 
flourifhed in the thirteenth century. and is known by a work, 
entitled, “ Chronicum Rerum Moguntiarum,” from the 
year T140 to 1250, which was firlt publifhed in 1535, and 
has undergone feveral different impreflions—Abont the 
fame period lived Conrad of Marpurg, who was the firft 
perfon of Germany that received the infamous commiflion of 
Inquifitor from the papal fee; an office which he executed 
with fo much cruelty, that at length he fell a facrifice to 
the indignation of popular clamour. He wrote ‘* The Life 
of the Princefs Elizabeth of Thuringia,’ who has obtained 
a place among the faints.— Conrad is the name of two Do- 
minican monks, natives of Saxony, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. One wasa member of the chapter of his order in that 
province, and the other appointed by the pope vicar-general 
of Saxony, in the year 1350. The former publifhed, 
among many other things, “* A Commentary on the Book 
of Job ;”? “ A Concordance to the Bible ;”? ** The Stu- 
dent’s Dream ;”” and ‘* A common-place Book for the Ufe 
of Preachers.?’-—Conrad of Afti, a Piedmontefe Dominican 
monk, was author of ‘‘ Commentaria in Jus Canonicum,”” 
and other pieces. He died in the year 1470 —In the fix- 
teenth century appeared Conrad J.eontinus, a learned Ger- 
man Ciftertian monk, who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with the beft writers in profane and facred litera- 
ture, and to have maintained an intimate correfpondence 
with the moft learned men of his time. He publithed, in 
the year 1507, at Bafil, ‘« Nicholas de Lyra’s Commentary 
on the Bible, with marginal Notes.””—There were feveral 
others of this name, but it is needle{fs to mention them all. 
Conrad of Mur, cznon of the church of Zurich, lived in the 
thirteenth century, and is known for his treatife on the fa- 
craments, and the lives of the popes: and Conrad of Saxony 
wrote ** A Chronicle,’ and fome hiftorical works, to which 
no date is affigned. Moreri. 

CONRI, Frorence, a Francifcan friar, was born in 
the province of Connaught, about the year 1560, and was 
fent at an early age into Spaia, as a ftudent in theology and 
the philofophy of the times. When he had finifhed his 
ftudies, he travelled into the Low Countries, where he ac- 
quired great reputation among the Catholics, by his affi- 
duity and zeal in illuftrating and defending the dotrines of 
St. Auguftine. He was author of feveral traéts on theo- 
logical fubjeAs, among which were ‘* The Mirror of the 
Chriftian Life ;”? an ‘ Irifh Catechi{m,” printed at Louvain, 
in 16263 and “ TraGtatus de Statu parvulorum fine Bap- 
tifmo decedentium ex hac Vita,” Lovanii, 1624. As a 
politician, he was fixed on to conciliate his countrymen to 
the meafures of the court of Spain, when Philip III. at- 
tempted the conquett of Ireland, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. On the failure of that enterprize he efcaped from’ 
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the country, and {pent the remainder of his life in the Low 
Countries, and at Madrid, fupported by a penfion from 
Spain, in recompencé for the fervices which he intended, 
but which proved ineffeGtual. He died at Madrid, in the 
year 1629. Moreri. 

CONRINGIUS, Herman, a philofopher of great 
talents, and almoft univerfal learning, born at Norden in 
Eat Friefland in November, 1606, received his education 
at Heimftadt, where he was made do¢tor in medicine in 
1636, and foon after advanced to the chair of profeffor in 
that fcience. He was alfo, in fucceffion, appointed pro- 
feffor in phyfics, law, and politics. For his profound 
knowledge in the laws of nations and politics, he was con- 
fulted, and made phyfician and aulic counfellor to Ci.riftina, 
gueen of Sweden, to the king of Denmark, and to feveral 
of the German princes and eleétors. Of his capacity for 
thefe employments abundant proof may be found in his 
numerous works in philofophy, medicine, and hiltory, 
which were long held in great repute, though now referred 
to rather from curiofity than for their utility. In all of 
them, however, there is a wonderful difplay of learning. 
In his philofophy he was a follower of the fchool of Anf- 
totle, as he proclaims in the firlt of his publications, viz. 
** De Calido inuato, de Morte, et Vita, et de Origine 
Formarum, libri, omnia ad Ariftotelis Sententiam ela- 
borata,””? Lug. Bat. 1631, Svo., republithed with additions 
in 1640, 43, and 46; ‘ De Germanicorum Corporum 
Habitis antiqui et novi Caufis, Differtatio,” Helmft. 
1645, 4to. This has been frequently reprinted. The 
author has fome ingenious conjeGtures on the caules of the 
diminifhed ftature, and altered complexion, and habit of 
body, of the Germans, which he fhews from indifputable 
documents had taken place among thefe people. The an- 
cient Germans were fair, with blue eyes, and abundant 
yellow hair, ‘ robuftis nato parentibus, fero veneri fe dediffe, 
inque conjugio caltos vixiffe, et fuas vires confervafle integri- 
ores, et pleniores fillis impretiifle, &c. &c. An entire change 
in their mode of living, the ufe of ftoves, of tobacco, &c. he 
conceives to have gradually undermined their conftitutions, 
and to have produced the changes he ftates to have taken 
place. An edition of this work was printed at Francfort, with 
notes, by Philip Burgfhaw, 8vo. 1727. ‘ De Hermetica 
JEgyptiorum vetere, et Paracelfica nova Medicina,’’ 
Helmft. 1648, 4to.; reprinted, with additions, 1669: a 
work abounding with ingenious and learned fpeculations, 
but little now attended to. ‘ Introdutio in univerfam 
Artem Medicam, ejufque fingulas Partes,”” 16545 re-edited 
by Schelhammer, 1687; and again by Hoffman, 1726, 
4to. ; containing an hiltory and bib. medica, with obferva- 
tions on the principal fects and writers in medicine, betides 
numerous diflertations on particular difeafes, as dropfy, 
pleurify, &c. Conringius is faid to have been remarkably 
dimunitive in ftature, but of great vivacity, and enjoying a 
firong memory. He retained the fituation of fenior of the 
univerfity of Helmftadt to the time of his death, which 
happened on the rath of December, 1681. His charaéter 

is contained in the following epitaph : 

' Hoc tumulo 
Clauditur regum principumque confiliarius, 

Juris naturalis gentium publici doGor, 
Philofophiz omnis peritiflimus, practice et theoretice, 
Philologus infignis, orator, poeta, hiitoricus, medicus, 
Theologus, 

Multas putas his conditas. 

Unus eft Hermannus Conringius, fxculi miraculum, 
Pofuit Henricus Meibomius, 

Haller Bib. Eloy Dict, Hitt. 
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CONSABURUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain, towards the fouth-welt of Althea Olcadum. 

CONSANGUINEO, Writ ve, inZaw. See Assise 
de Mort d? Anceflor. 

CONSANGUINEUS Frater. 
NITY. 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation of kinfhip, between 
perfons of the fame blood, or {prung from the fame root ; 
or, as it is defined by writers on thefe fubjects, * Vinculum 
perfonarum ab eadem flipite defcendentium ;?’ i.e. the connec- 
tion or relation of perfons defcended from the fame ftock or 
common anceftor. This confanguinity is either /inea/, when 
it fubfifts between perfons, of whom one is defcended ina 
dire line from the other; as between A. B. and his fa- 
ther, grandfather, great grandfather, and fo upwards in the 
direét afcending line ; or between A. B. and his fon, grand~ 
fon, great grandfon, and fo°downwards in the direct de- 
{cending line. Every generation, in this lineal direét con- 
fanguinity, conftitutes a different degree, reckoning either 
upwards or downwards: thus, the father of A. B. is re- 
lated to him in the firft degree, and fo likewife is his fon ; 
his grandfire and grandfon in the fecond; his great grand- 
fire and great grandfon in the third. This is the only na- 
tural way of reckoning the degrees in the direct line, and 
therefore univerfally obtains, as well in the civil and canon, 
as in the common, law. Confanguinity is collateral, when 
relations defcend from the fame ftock oranceltor, but do not 
defcend one from the other. See ConLaTERAL. 

It is eafy to compute, by the rules of progreflion, how 
many lineal anceftors any man has within a certain number 
of degrees. Thus, it would appear that a perfon, at the 
zoth degree, or the diltance of 20 generations, hath above 
a million of anceftors: and if a frmilar calculation be made 
of collateral kindred at the diftance of 20 degrees forward, 
on the fuppofition that each couple of ancettors leave, 
one with another, two children, the number will be 
274877906944 : as in the following tables: 


See Consancui- 


Taste I. 

Lineal Degrees. Number of Anceftors. 
I 2 
2 4 
3 ——_———— 8 
4 16 
Dererarar ta eg 9 oe 
6 —— 64. 
7 ——- 125 
—— ———. 250 
9 ——————_—— gz 
IQ ———_—.—_—___-_ 1024 
1 ———_-—_-———._. 2048 
12, ——____—___—.. 4096 
13, —— —__ $192 
14 —— (0394. 
15 ——— 32768 
10 —————_ —-._ 65530 
17 — 131072 
18 ——-—_~-_—__-_____ 262144 
1Q ————$————— 524288 
20 1048576 


In forming this table, it is evident that each perfon hag 
two anceltors in the firk degree, and that the number is 
doubled at every remove, becaufe each of his anceltors has 
alfo two immediate anceftors of his own. In order to find 
the number of anceflors at any particular degree, we need 
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only to find a power of 2, the index of which is the num- 
ber of degrees; e. g. 2), “al 9, 25, &c, will give the cor- 
refponding number re{peétively. Or, the number of an- 
ceftors at any even degree may be had by fquaring the num- 
ber of anceftors at half that number of degrees: thus 16, 
the number of anceftors at 4 degrees, is the fquare of 4, 
the number of anceftors at two; 256 is the fquare of 16; 
65530 of 256; and the number of anceftors at 40 degrees 
would be the {quare of 1048576, or upwards of a million 
of millions. Thefe powers are eafily found by means of loga- 


rithms. See ProGression. 
Taste II. 

Collateral Degrees. Number of Kindred. 
I ——— I 
ae eee WONG + 
3 a 16 
4 — 64 
= 250 
6 ————_ TO2 
UE arene —— 4096 
5 — 16354 
9. 65536 

Io ———— _ 262144 
1 ——————_ 1048576 
12 4194304 
13 ————— 16777216 
14 67108864 
Oi 268435456 
16 ———_ 1073741824 
17 —————— 4294967296 
18 17179869184 
19 68719476736 
20 274877996044 


It is obvious that in this table the numbers in the pro- 
greffion increafe much more rapidly than thofe of the former 
table; for though the firft born is 1, the ratio of the pro- 
greffion is 4; that is, there is one kinfman (a brother) in 
the firft degree, who makes, together with A. B., the pro- 
pofitus, ashe is called, the two defcendants from the firkt 
couple of anceftors; and in every other degree, the number 
of kindred muft be quadruple of thofe in the degree which 
immediately precedes it. For, fince each couple of ancef- 
tors has two defcendants, who increafe in a duplicate ratio, 
it will follow that the ratio in which all the defcendants in- 
creafe downwards, muft be double that in which the ancef- 
tors increafe upwards; but the anceftors increafe upwards 
in a duplicate ratio; therefore the defcendants mutt increafe 
downwards in a double duplicate; that is, in a quadruple ra- 
tio. This calculation may be formed by a more compen- 
dious procefs, viz. by fquaring the couples, or half the 
number of aficeltors at any given degree, which will 
furnifh the number of kindred we have in the fame degree, 
at equal diftance with ourfelves from the common ftock, be- 
fides thofe at unequal diftances. Thus, in the roth lineal 
degree, the number of anceftors is 1024; its half, or the 
couples, amount to 512; the number of kindred in the roth 
collateral degree amounts, therefore, to 262144, or the 


fquare of 512. Or, it will be feen in the table that 413 = 
64, the number of kindred in the 4th collateral degree ; 
$ 4 6 
alia 256, the number in the 5th degree; 4! = 1024, 
the number in the 6th degree, &c. and therefore if the number 
of degrees be denoted by n, ale -', will be the number of 
kindred in the degree exprefled by n; which is eafily ob- 
tained by the aid of logarithms in any degree, however re- 
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mote. If any one will be at the trouble of recolieGing the 
ftate of the feveral families within his own knowledge, and of 
obferving how far they agree with this account; that is, whe- 
ther, on an average, every man has not one brother or fier, 
four firft coufins, fixteen fecond coufins, and fo on; he will 
find that the prefent calculation is very far from being over- 
charged, 

From the records of fcripture we learn, that there is one 
couple of anceftors belonging in commonto us all, from whence 
the whole race of mankind is defcended; and hence we deduce, 
as an obyious and undeniable confequence, that. all men are 
in fome degree, however remote, related to each other. For, 
indeed, if we only fuppofe each couple of our anceftors to 
have Jett, one with another, two children ; and each of thofe 
children on an average to have left two more; (and, with- 
out fuch a fuppofition, the human {pecies mult be daily di- 
minifhing ) we fhall find that all of us have now fubfilting 
nearly 270 millions of kindred in the r5th degree, at the 
fame dittance from the feveral common ancelftors as we our- 
felves are; befides thofe that are one or two defcents nearer 
to or farther from the common fteck, wio may amount to 
as many more. And, if this calculation fhould appear incom- 
patible with the number of inhabitants on the earth, it is be- 
caufe, by intermarriages among the feveral defcendants from 
the fame anceftor, a hundred or a thoufand modes of con- 
fanguinity may be confolidated in one perion, or he may be 
related to us a hundred er athoufand different ways. 

The method of computing thefe degrees in the canon 
law (Decretal. 4. 14. 3 & 9.) which our law has adopted 
(Co. Litt. 23.) is as tollows: We begin at the common 
anceftor, and reckon downwards; and in whatfoever degree 
the two perfons, or the moft remote of them, is diltant from 
the common anceftor, that is the degree in which they are re- 
lated to each other. Thus, Titius and his brother are re- 
lated in the firft degree; for, from the father to each of 
them is counted only one; Titius and his nephew are re- 
lated in the fecond degree; for the nephew is two degrees 
removed from the common anceftor; viz. his own grandfa- 
ther, the father of Titius. See Blackit. Comm. vol. ii. 

Marriage is prohibited by the church to the fourth de- 
gree of confanguinity inclufive; but, by the law of nature, 
confanguinity is no obftacle to marriage, except it be in the 
direct line. See Marariace. 

Confanguinity terminates in the fixth and feventh degree, 
excepting in the fucceffion to the crown; in which cafe, 
conlangutnity is continued to infinity. 

The civilians call fratres confanguinet, thofe born of the 
fame father; in oppofition to fratres uterint, who are only 
born of the fame mother. See Descent. 

According to the common opinion, thofe were not al- 
lowed to complain of an inofficious teftament, i. e- of being 
difinherited without caufe ; excepting from the turpitude of 
the perfon appointed heir in their place. But Van Waier 
endeavours to fhew the contrary; and urges, that the con- 
Jfanguinet might plead inofficiofity, even where the teftament 
was not made in favour of a perfon incapable. See Kin- 
DRED. 

CONSAR, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Irak; 52 miles N.W. of Ifpahan. 

CONSARBRUCK, or Conz, a town of -Germany, in 
the electorate of Treves, fituated at the conflux of the Saar 
and the Mofelle; 2 miles S. of Treves. 

CONSBACH, <a town of Sweden, in South Gothland; 
32 miles N. of Wardberg. 

CONSCIENCE, in £ydics, a fecret teftimony or judg- 
ment of the foul, or as fome have defined it, a diltinct ta- 
culty or power of the mind, by which it gives its approba- 
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tion to things it doea that are naturally good; and re- 
proaches itfelf for thofe that are evil. Ov, confcience is a 
digtate of the underftanding power, concerning moral ac- 
tions; confidered as it has the knowledge of laws; and 
confequently as confcious of what is to be done, or not 
done, with regard to the legiflator. 

In the more popular. fenfe of the word, confcience is 
a judgment, either true or falfe, whereby we pronounce 
a thing good or evil. This makes what we call the inzer 
forum, or tribunal. Accordingly, it fhould be confidered, 
not asa mere intelleétual light, or informing faculty, a dic- 
tate of the praétical underftanding (as the fchools call it), 
which direéts, admonifhes, and influences us, in what we 
are to do; but as it a@s back upon the foul by a refle€tion on 
what we have done; anda is, by that means, the fource and 
caufe of all that joy, or dejeétion of mind, of thofe internal 
fenfations of pleafure or pain, which attend the pradtice 
of great virtues or great vices. 

Some divines maintain, that confcience is infallible ; and 
hold it to be that immutable law whereby God will judge 
men: they desy that the underftanding can be the fource 
of errors, and lay them all at the door of the will. A man, 
fay they, may fecure himfelf from error, by forbearing to 
judge of things till he have a clear and diftin& perception 
of them. 

Some of the fchoolmen diftinguifh between the confcience 
antecedent to an action, and that confequent to it: the 
firft, called antecedent confcience, determines what is good, 
and what evil; and confequently prefcribes what is to be 
done, and what avoided. Confequent confcience is a kind of 
fecondary or reflex judgment, with regard to the goodnefs, 
&c. of things, already done or committed. 

The rule of confcience is the will of God, fo far as it is 
made known to us, either by the light of nature, or by that 
of revelation. With refpeét to the knowledge of this rule, 

- confcience is faid to be rightly informed, or miffaken; firm, or 
wavering, or fcrupulous, &c. With refpe& to the conformity 
of our actions to this rule when known, confcience is faid to 
be good, or evil, &c. 

In a moral view, it is of the greateft importance that the 
underftanding be well informed, in order to render the judg- 
ment or verdi& of confcience a fafe directory of condu&, 
and a proper fource of fatisfaion. Otherwife, the judg- 
ment of confcience may be pleaded, and it has aQually been 
pleaded, as an apology for very unwarrantable conduét. 
Many atrocious atts of perfecution have been perpetrated, 
and afterwards juftified, under the fanétion of an erroneous 
confcience. It is alfo of no {mall importance, that the fen- 
fibility ofconfcience be duly maintained and cherifhed; for 
want of which men have often been betrayed into criminal 
conduct without felf-reproach, and have deluded themfelves 
with falfe notions of their chara¢ter and ftate. 

Dr. Reid (See his “* Eflays on the active Powers of Man,” 
p: 252, &c.) has made the following obfervations on that 
power of the mind, which we call confcience. 1. Like 
all our other powers, it comes to maturity by infenfible de- 
grees, and may be much aided in its flrength and vigour by 
properculture. 2. Confcience is peculiar to man. We fee 
no veltige of it in brute animals ; and it is therefore one of 
thofe prerogatives by which we are raifed above them. Con- 
{cience is evidently intended by nature to be the immediate 
guide and direétor of our conduct, after we arrive at the 
years of underftanding. Other principles may urge and im- 
pel; but this only authorifes. Other principles ought to be 
controlled by this: this may be, but never ought to be 
controlled by any other, and never can be with innocence. 
From thefe obfervations it evidently follows, that the moral 
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faculty of confcience is both an aGive and an intelle@ual 
power of the mind. As an active principle, it fometimes 
concurs with other aétive principles, fometimes oppoles 
them, and fometimes is the fole principle of aGtion, As an 
intelleétual principle, we have by it, and by it alone, the 
original conceptions of right and wrong in human condu@t, 
in their different degrees and different {pecies. 

Philofophers in lieu of the word con/cience, which feems 
appropriated to theological matters, frequently ufe that of 
confcioufne/s; which fee. 

The power of confcience has been remarked in all ages 
of the world, and under all difpenfations of religion; and 
hiftory, both facred and profane, furnifhes innumerable ex- 
amples, that are eminently inftruGtive. One remarkable in- 
{tance of this kind occurs in the hiftory of Jofeph and his 
brethren (fee Gen. chap. xlii. and particularly v. 21.) An- 
other is prefented tous in the account which the evangelift 
Matthew has given us of the feelings and reflections of He- 
rod the tetrarch, when he heard of the fame of Jefus, after 
he had occafioned the death of John the Baptift. (See 
Matth. xiv. 1, 2,3.) Bifhop Atterbury has admirably pour- 
trayed the ftate of Herod’s mind, in his excellent fermon on 
this fubjeét. (Sermons, vol. iv. Serm. 4.) Many inftances 
of a fimilar kind occur in profane hiftory. We fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with feleGting one, and fhall give it in the 
words of the elegant preacher already cited. ‘+ Tiberius, 
that complete pattern of wickednefs and tyranny, had taken 
as much pains to conquer thefe fears (referring to the fears 
of futurity before defcribed) as any man, and had as many 
helps and advantages towards it, from great {plendour and 
power, and a perpetual fucceflion of new bufinefs, and new 
pleafures: and yet, as great a matter of diffimulation as he 
was, he could not diflemble the inward fenfe of his guilt, 
nor prevent the open eruptions of it upon very improper 
occafions. Witnefs that letter which he wrote to the fenate 
from his impure retreat at Capree. Tacitus has preferved 
the firft lines of it; and there cannot be a livelier mage of 
a mind filled with diftra€tion and defpair than they «lord 
us: Quid, feribam wvobis, P. C. aut quomodo fcribam, aut 
quid omnino non fcribam hoc tempore, Dei me Deaque pejus 
perdant, quam perire quotidie fentio, Jfi feia! that is, ‘* What, 
or how, at this time, I fhall write to you, fathers of the 
fenate, or what indeed I fhall not write to you, may all the 
powers of heaven confound me yet worfe than they have al- 
ready done, if I know or can imagine!”” And Ais obferva- 
tion tpon it is well worthy of ours, and very appotite to 
our prefent purpofe: ‘In this manner (fays he) was this 
emperor punifhed by a reflexion on his own infamous life 
and guilt; nor was it in vain that the greateft matter of wif- 
dom (he means Plato) affirmed, that were the hearts of 
tyrants once laid open to owr view, we fhould fee there no- 
thing but ghaftly wounds and bruifes; the confcioufnefs of 
their own cruelty, lewdnefs, and ill condu&, leaving as deep 
and bloody prints on their minds, as the ftrokes of the 
fcourge do on the back of a flave. Tiberius (adds he) con- 
feffed as much, when he uttered thefe words; nor could his 
high ftation, or even privacy and retirement itfelf, hinder him 
from difcovering to all the world the inward agonies and tor- 
ments under which he laboured.”? Thus that excellent hif- 
torian. We cannot forbear fubjoining the following fact, 
related by Mr. Fordyce in his ‘* Dialogues on Education” 
(vol. ii. p. gor ), as a real occurrence which happened ina 
neighbouring ftate not many years ago. A jeweller, a man 
of good charaéter and confiderable wealth, having ocealion, 
in the way of his bufinefs, to travel at fome diftance from the 
place of his abode, took along with him a fervant, in order to 
take care of his portmanteau. He had with him fome pe 
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belt jewels, and a large fum of money, to which his fervant 
wes likewife privy. When the mafter had oceafion to dil- 
mount on the road, the fervant, watching his opportunity, 
took a piltol from his mafter’s faddle and fhot him dead on 
the fpot; he then rifled him of his jewels and money, and 
hanging a large ftone to his neck, threw him into the nearett 
canal. With thts bocty he made off to a diftant part of the 
country, where he had reafon to believe that neither he nor 
his matter were known. There he began to trade in a low 
way at firlt, that his obfcurity might fcreen him from ob- 
fervation, and in the courfe of feveral years feemed to rife, 
by the natural progrefs of bufinefs, into wealth and confi- 
deration; fo that his good fortune appeared at once the ef- 
fect and reward of induftry and virtue. Of this he counter- 
feited the appearance fo well, that he grew into great credit, 
married into a good family, and by laying out his hidden 
ftores difcreetly, as he faw occafion, and joining to all an 
univerfal affability, he was admitted to a fhare in the govern- 
ment of the town, and rofe from one poft to another, till at 
length he was cholen chief magiftrate. In this office he 
maintained a fair charaéter, and continued to fi! it with no 
{mall applaufe, both as a governor and a judge; till one day 
as be fat on the bench with fome of his brethren, a criminal 
was brought before him who was accufed of murdering his 
mafter. The evidence came out full, the jury brought in 
their verdict that the prifoner was guilty, and the whole af- 
fembly waited the fentence of the prefident of the court (an 
office which that day belonged to him), with great fufpence. 
In the mean while he manifefted an unufual diforder and agi- 
tation of mind, and his colour often changed; at length he 
arofe from his feat, and coming down from the bench, placed 
himfelf juft by the unfortunate man at the bar. “ You 
fee before you (faid he, addreffing himfelf to thofe who had 
fat on the bench with him) a ttriking inftance of the juft re- 
taliation of heaven, which this day, after 30 years’ conceal- 
ment, prefents to you a greater criminal than the man jutt 
now found guilty.”? He then proceeded to make an ample 
conf-ffion of his guilt, and of all its aggravations. ‘ Nor 
can I feel (continued he) any relicf from the agonies of an 
awakened confcience, but by requiring that juttice be forth- 
with done againft me in the moft public and folemn man- 
ner.’ We may eafily fuppofe the amazement of the whole 
affembly, and efpecially of his fellow-judges. However, 
they proceeded, upon this confeffion, to pals fentence upon 
him, and he died with all the fymptoms of a penitent 
mind. 

Conscience, Court of. See Court. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, in Logic and Metaphyfics, is the 


mind’s perception of its own exiftence, faculties, and ope- 


rations; and, in this view of it, it is one of the fources of 


judgment, and one fpecies of evidence. Confcioufnefs, 
fays Dr. Reid, (Effays on the Intelletual Powers of Man, 
p. 578,) is an operation of the underftanding of its own 
kind, and cannot be logically defined. The objects of it 
are our prefent pains, our pleafures, our hopes, our fears, 
our defires, our doubts, our thoughts of every kind; ina 
word, allthe paflions, and all the aCtions and operations of 
cur own minds, while they are prefent. We may remem- 
ber them when they are paft: we are confcious of them 
only while they are prefent. It is, therefore, a _fir/? princi- 
ple that every thing exifts of which we are cenfcious. 
‘When a man ts conicious of pain, he is certain of its exilt- 
ence; when he 1s confcions that he doubts, or believes, he 
is certain of the exiltence of thefe operations. And his 
conviction of the reality of thefe operations is not the effe& 
of reafoning: it is immediate and intuitive. ‘The exiftence, 
therefore, of the paflions and operations of our minds, of 
6. 
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which we ere eonfcious, is a firk principle, which nature 
requires us to believe upon her authority, Indeed, this is 
the only principle of common feafe, which has never been 
dire€tly called in queftion, and which retains its authority 
with the greateft fceptics. Mr, Hume, after annihilating 
body and mind, time and fpace; ation and caufation, 
and even his own mind, acknowledges the reality cf the 
thoughts, fenfations, and paffions of which he is cenfcious. 
From this fource of confcioufnefs we derive all that we 
know, and indeed all that we caz know, of the ftru@ure,. 
and of the powers of our own minds; from which we may 
conclude, that no branch of knowledge ftands upon a firmer 
foundation ; for furely no kind of evidence can go beyond 
that of confciouf{nefs. Some have confounded confcioufnels 
and reflection, though they are eflentially diftin&. The 
former is common to men at all times, but is infufficient to 
give us clear and dillin@ notions of the operations of which 
we are confcious, and of their mutual relations, and minute 
diftinctions. The fecond, or attentive refle€tion upon 
thefe operations, making them obje&s of thought, furs 
veying them attentively, and examining them oa all fides, is 
fo far from being common to all men, that it pertains to 
very few. ; 

Another fir principle, in relation to the fubje& of this 
article is, that the thoughts of which any one is confcious 
are the thoughts of a being which he calls him/e/f, his mind, 
his ferfon. ‘* If any man afks a proof of this,” fays Dr. 
Reid, ‘* I confefs I can give none; there is an evidence in 
the propofition itfelf, which I am unable to refit. Shall £ 
think, that thought can ftand by itfelf without a thinking 
being ? or that ideas can feel pleafure or pain ? My nature 
dictates to me that it is impoffible. And that nature has 
diated the fame to all men, appears from the ftructure of 
all languages; for in all languages men have exprefled 
thinking, reafoning, willing, loving, hating, by perfonak 
verbs, which from their nature require a perfon who thinks, - 
reafons, wills, loves, or hates. From which it appears, 
that men have been taught by nature to believe that thought 
requires a thinker, and reafona reafoner, and love a lover.” 

«* Here,”? continues Dr, Reid, ** we muft leave Mr. 
Hume, who conceives it to bea vulgar error, that befides 
the thoughts we are confcious of, there isa mind which is’ 
the fubject of thofe thoughts.”? If the mind be any thing 
elfe than impreflions and ideas, it mut be a word withont a 
meaning. ‘he mind, therefore, according to this philofo~ 
pher, isa word which fignifies a bundle of perceptions; or 
when he defines it more accurately, ‘It is that fucceffion of 
related ideas and impreffions, of which we have an intimate 
memory and confcioufnefs.”? Whence it follows that ‘¢ L am; 
fays cur author, “ that fueceffion of related ideas and im- 
preffions, of which I have the intimate memory and confci- 
oulnefs. But who is the I that has this memory and con- 
fcioufnefs of a fucceffion of ideas and impreffions ? Why, it 
is nothing but that fucceflion itfelf.”” 

Identity of confcioufnefs, according to Mr. Locke, con- 
ftitutes identity of perfon. Fora farther difcuffion of this 
fubje&, tee IpenTity. 

CONSCRIPT, Conscaiprus, a popular term. in the 
Roman hiltory, ufed in {peaking of fenators, who were 
called con/cript fathers, patres conferipti; becaufe their 
names were written in the regifter, or catalogue of the 
fenate. 

Livy, hb. i. cap. 1. tells us, that when Brutus filled 
up the places of the fenators cut off by Tarquin, with 
others chofen out of the equeftrian order, thofe new 
fenators only had the appellation given them of paires 
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CONSCRIPTS alfo denote men raifed to recruit the Im- 


perial and French armies, Adil men capable of bearing arms 
in Hungary and Bohemia, have been ufually enregiftered and 
obliged to march wherever their fervices were called for, 
The conferipts in France, during the laft and prefent war, 
have been raifed on fimilar principles, 

The militia of Great Britain comes likewife in fome mea~ 
fure under this denomination or defeription, with this dif- 
ference, that the men have been raifed by ballot, and do 
not leave their native country, unlefs they voluntarily offer 
their fervices for that purpofe. 

CONSECRATION, the aé& of converting or fetting 
apart, any profane, or common thing, to a pious purpofe ; 
with certain ceremonies, prayers, benedi¢tions, &c. 4ppro- 
priate to it. 

Confecration is the reverfe of facrilege and profanation, 
which confit in perverting a thing fet apart for a pious pur- 

ofe, to a profane and popular one. 

The bifhop confecrates a church, or a chalice ; the pope 
confecrates medals, agnus dei’s, &c. and grants indulgences 
to thofe who bear fuch about them with devotion. The 
confecration, or dedication, of a church is am epifcopal cere- 
mony, confiiting in a great number of benediGions, with 
afperfions and unétions of chrifm, &c. on the walls, both 
withinfide and without. The form for confecrating churches, 
chapels, and church-yards, or places of burials, in England, 
may be feen in Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Britannie, &c. 
vol. iv. p. 658, It dire&ts that the bifhop and clergy, of 
whom there are to be at leaft two, fhall enter the church or 
chapel in their feveral habits, and, as they walk up from 
the weft to the eaft end, repeat alternately the 24th Pfalm; 
the bifhop beginning, ‘* The éarth is the Lord’s,”? &c. with 
the ‘¢ Gloria patri.”” When they are come to the Lord’s 
table, the bifhop fitting in his chair fhall have the inftru- 
ment of dedication, donation, and endowment of the church 
or chapel, church-yard, or burial-place, prefented to him 
by the founder, or fome proper perfon, which he fhall 
caufe to be read by his regifter, or other officer; and then 
the inftrument fhall be laid on the table, and he fhall ftand 


- on the north fide of it, and turning to the congrega- 
‘tion, deliver an addrefs to them, which is followed by 


fuitable prayers. One of the prielts then reads the fer- 
vice of the day, introducing proper pfalms and leffons : 
after which, the bifhop proceeds to the communion fervice, 
and inftead of the collect of the day, ufes one proper, to 
the occafion. When the Epiftle and Gofpel are read, 
they are fucceeded by the Nicene creed and the fermon ; 
and then the bifhop is to proceed with the fervice of the 
communion. When the fervice in the church is finifhed, 
the bifhop and clergy with the people fhall go into the churh- 
yard, and make uie of a prayer for the occafion. See ul: 
Supra. 

The cuftom of confecrating perfons, temples, altars, veft- 
ments, utenfils, &c. is very ancient ; and all the ceremo- 
pres thereof are prefcribed under the old law. When thofe 
confecrations relate to men, they are properly called ordi- 
nations; excepting thofe performed to bifhops and kings, 
which ftill retain the name of con/ecrations Thofe which 
only confit in a ceremony inftituted by the church, are 
more properly called denediGions. When they regard 
churches, altars, veflels, &c. they are properly called dedi- 
sations. ; 

In the trial of archbifhop Laud, A. D. 1644, it was 
ane of the charges alleged againft him by the commons, 
that he had traiterouflly endeavoured and prattifed “ to alter 
and fubvert God’s true religion by law eftablifhed in this 
realm, aad withed them to fet up popith fuperkition and 
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idolatry, and to reconcile us to the church of Rome.” One 
branch of this charze was his introducing and praétiliag 
certain popifh innovations, and fuperttitious ceremonies, not 
warranted by law, nor agreeable to the pradlice of the church 
of England fince the reformation. In proof of this charge, 
the managers, on the part of the commons, infifted on his 
countenancing the fetting up of images in churches, church- 
windows, and other places of religious worfhip. See 
ImaceE. 

Another popith innovation charged on the archbifhop 
was, his fuperftitiousmanner of confecrating chapels, churches, 
and church-yards, fuch as had been praétifed in Creed-church, 
and in the church of St. Giles’s in the Fields. ‘The mana- 
gers objected further, his confecrating altars with all their 
furniture, as pattens, chalices, altar-cloths, &c. even to the 
knife that was ufed for cutting the facramental bread ; and 
his dedicating the churches to certain faints, together with his 
promoting annual revels, or fealts of dedication, on the Lord’s 
day, in feveral parts of the country, by which that holy 
day was profaned, and the people encouraged in fuperttt- 
tion and ignorance. With refpeét to the confecration of 
churches, the archbifhop replied, that the practice was as 
ancient as Mofes, who confecrated the tabernacle, with all its 
veflels and ornaments ; that the temple was afterwards confe- 
crated by Solomon; that as foon as Chriftian churches began 
to be built, in the reign of Conftantine the Great, they were 
confecrated, as Eufebius teftifies concerning the church of 
Tyre, (i. H. |.x. c. 3.), and fo it has continued to the prefent 
time. Befides, if churches were not confecrated, they would 
not be holy, &c. &c. Asto the manner of confecrating 
Creed-church, St. Giles’s,’ &c. his grace confeffed that, 
when he came to the church-door, that paflage in the Pfalms 
was read, “* Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even life 
them up, ye'everlaiting doors, that the king of glory may 
come in;”? that he kneeled and bowed at his entrance into 
the church, as Mofes and Aaron did at the door of the 
tabernacle ; that he declared the place holy, and made ufe 
of a prayer like one inthe Roman pontifical; that, after- 
wards he pronounced divers curfes on fuch as fhould pro- 
fane it, but denied his throwing duft into the air, in which he 
faid, the witnefles had forf{worn themfelves ; for the Roman 
pontifical does not prefcribe throwing duft into the air, but 
afhes ; and he conceived there was no harm, much lefs trea~ 
fonin it. Asthe confecrating of churches, and alfo dedi- 
cating them to God, has been of ancient ufage, fo has the 
confecration of altars and their furniture ; and fuch confe- 
crations are neceflary, for elfe the Lord’s table could not 
be called holy, nor the veffels belonging to it, as they ufu- 
ally are ; yea, there is an holinefs in the altar, which fanct- 
fics the gift, which it could not do, unlefs itfelf was holy; 
if there be no dedication of thefe things to God, no fepa- 
ration of them from common ufe, then there can-be no fuch 
thing as facrilege, or difference between our holy table and 
acommon one. And as to the form of confecrating theie 
things, the archbifhop alleged, that he had it not from the 
Roman pontifical, but from bifhop Andrews. 

The manegers for the commons replied, that if the temple 
was confecrated, it was by the king himfelf, and not by the 
high-prieft; and if the tabernacle was confecrated, it was 
by Mofes, the civil magiftrate, and not by Aaron the high- 
prieft ; but we read, they faid, of no other confecrating 
the tabernacle and its utenfils, but anointing them with oil, 
for which Mofes had an exprefs command ; nor of any other 
confecrating the temple, but of Solomon’s making an ex- 
cellent. prayer in the outward court, not in the temple ir- 
felf, and of his hallowing the middle court by offerings 
and peace-offerings ; and it is obfervable, that the cloud er 
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glory of the Lord filed the temple, fo that the pricfts could 
not fland to miniiter before Solomon made his prayer, which 
fome call his confecration. But if it fhould be allowed that 
the temple was confecrated in an extraordinary manner, we 
have no mention either in Scripture, or in Jewifh writers, of 
the confecration of their fynagogues, to_which our churches 
properly fucceed. And, afterall, itis no conclufive way of 
arguing, to derive a Chriftian inftitution from the praétice 
of the Jewilh church, becaufe many of their ordinances 
were temporary, and abolithed by the coming of Chrift. 
Moreover, it is faid, that from the beginning of Chriftian- 
ity, we have so credible authority fer confecrating churches 
for 300 years. Eufebius, in his life of Conftantine the 
Great, does indzed mention his confecrating a temple which 
he built over our Saviour’s fepulchre at Jerufalem; but 
how 2—with prayers, difputations, preaching, and expo- 
fition of {cripture, as he exprefsly defines it (cap. 45.) Here 
were no procefiions, no knecking at the doors by the bifhop, 
crying, “* Open ye everlatting doors ;’? no calting duft or 
athes into the air, and pronourcing the ground holy; no 
reverencing towards the altars, nor a great many other in- 
ventions of later ages. Thefe were not knownin the Chrif- 
tian church, till the very darkeit times of popery ; nay, in 
thofe very dark times, we are told by Otho, the pope’s le- 
gate, in his Ecclefiaftical Conftitutions, that in the reign of 
king Henry IIL., there were not only divers parith churches, 
but fome cathedrals in England, which had been ufed for 
many years, and yet never confecrated by a bifhcp. But 
the arcnbifhop’s method of confecrating churches, it is faid, 
evidently appears to be a modern popifh invention ; for it 
is agreed by Gratian, Platina, the Centuriators, and others, 
that the popes Hyginus, Gelafius, Silvefter, Felix and Gre- 
gory, were the firft inventors and promoters of it; and it 
is no where to be found but in the Roman pontifical, pub- 
lithed by command of pope Clement VIII. (De Ecclefiz de- 
dicatione, p. 209, 2So.) for which reafon it was exploded 
and condemned by our firft reformers, and particularly by 
bifhop Pilkington, in his comment upon Haggai (ch. 1. v. 
7» 8.) and archbihhop Parker, who (in his Antiq. Brit. 
p- 85, 87.) exprefsly condemns the archbifhop’s method of 
confecration, as popifh and fuperftitious. (See Arar.) 

The archbifhop, however, fays, that if churches are not 
confecrated, they cannot be holy ; whereas many places that 
were never confecrated are ftyled holy, as the moft holy 
place, and the holy city Jerufalem; and our homilies fay, 
that the church is called holy, not of itfeif, but becaufe 
God’s people reforting thither are holy, and exercife them- 
{elves in holy things ; and it is evident that fanGification, 
when applied to places, is nothing elfe but a feparation of 
them from common ufe toa religious and facred purpofe, 
which may be done without the fuperttitious method above- 
mentioned ; and though the archbifhop avers, that he had 
not his form of confecration from the Roman pontifical, he 
acknowledges that he had it from bifhop Andrews, who 
could have had it no where elfe. 

As for the confecration of altars, pattens, chalices, altar- 
cloths, and other altar-furniture, its original is no higher 
than the Roman miffal and pontifical, in both which there 
are particular chapters and fet forms of prayer for this pur- 
pole: but to imagine that thefe veffels may not be reputed 
holy, though feparated to an holy ufe, unlefs they are thus 
confecrated, is deftitute of foundation in reafon or fcripture, 
and contrary to the practice of the church of England, and 
the opinion of our firft reformers. As to the practice of 
dedication, &c. fee Depication. Neal’s Hit. of the 
Furitans, vol. ii. ch. 5. to. 

Consecration of the Pope, a ceremony which is parti- 


cularly deferibed by cardinal Rafpeni, in his book concern. 
ing the church of the Lateran; and which is alfo related by 
father Bonanni, in his medallic hiltory of the popes; and 
by Lenfant, in his hiltory of the council of Conftance. 
‘* Before the ufage of the conclave was introduced by Gre- 
gory the tenth,”? fays cardinal Rafpcni, “ the cardinals, 
three davs after the obfequies of the former pope, convened 
in the Lateran church, where, after the inyocation of the 
Holy Spirit, and the celebration of mafs, they proceed to 
the cletion of a popes The ele€tion being made, the firft 
cardinal deacon invefted the pope ele& in his pontifical ha- 
bits, and announced the name which he chofe to take;” 
for it has been the cuftom now, for feveral centuries, that 
the pope fhould aflume a new name on being eledted. 
« Afterwards, two cardinals, the moft eminent in dignity, 
one on his right hand, the other on his left, condu&ted him 
to the altar, where he proftrated himfelf in adoration of 
God, whilft they fang the Te Deum. After the Te Deum, 
the cardinals feated the pope in a marble chair, which was 
behind the altar, under a fort of dome, or vault, where the 
pope, being fet, admitted the cardinals, the bifhops, and 
fome others, to kifs his feet, and to receive the £i/s of peace. 
Then the pope rifing, the cardinals condu@ted him through 
the portico to another chair, bored like what is called in 
French, elle percée. "This chair was thence very properly 
named /lercoraria, the flercorary. It was formerly placed 
before the portico of the patriarchal bafilic, and is now to 
be feen in the cloifter of that bafilic.” The ufe of thefe 
chairs, however, was afterwards abolifhed by Leo the tenth, 
probably for this, amongft other reafons, becaufe the per- 
forated chair was become conneéted with the fabulous ftory 
of the female pope. That, however, is not a proteftant 
fable, as fome perfonsignorantly pretend, for it was current 
long before the days of Luther. But the continuance of 
the ufe of that chair preferved the memory of the ftory, and 
might appear to the credulous an evidence of its truth. 
Whilft the pope fat on the ftercorary, the choir fang thefe 
words of {cripture : Sufcitat de pulvere egenum, et de fter- 
core erigit pauperem, ut fedeat cum principibus, et folium 
gloriz teneat. Pfalm, cxiii. 7. The laft claufe is not in 
the pfalm. He raifeth the poor out of the duft, and lifteth the 
needy off the dunghill, that he may fet him with the princes of 
his people, and that he may poffe/s the throne of glory. The 
intention of this ceremony, it was faid, was to infinuate to 
the pope the need there is of the virtue of humility, which 
ought to be the firft ftep of his greatnefs. After remaining 
fome time in this chair, the pope received from the hands of 
the chamberlain three deniers, which he threw to the people, 
pronouncing thefe words: Silver and gold I have none for 
my pleafure, but what I have I give you. Afterwards, the 
prior of the Lateran bafilic, and one of the cardinals, or one 
of the canons of that bafilic, took the pope between them, 
and whilft they walked in the portico, fhouts of acclama- 
tion were raifed near the baiilic, and the eleG&tion was de- 
clared, with the name which the pope had taken. In this 
manner they conduéted the pope to the bafilic of St. Syl- 
vefter, where, being placed before this bafilic in a chair of 
porphyry, the prior of the bafilic put into his hands a 
ferula, in ign of corre&tion and government, and the keys, 
to denote the power which God gave to St. Peter, prince 
of the apoftles, of opening and fhutting, of binding and 
loofing, and which pafles (according to our hiftorian) fuc= 
ceffively to all the Roman pontiffs. ‘I'hence the pope, car- 
rying the ferula, and the keys, went to place himfelf in 
another chair, refembling the former; and after remaining 
there fome time, reftored the ferula and the keys to the 
prior, who girt him with a girdle of red filk, giving satis 
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purfe of the fame colour and ftuff, wherein there were 
twelve precious ftones, and a fmall bit of mufk. Onuphrius, 
in his treatife onthe bafilic of the Lateran, fays, that it was 
the prior of this bafilic who gave thefe things to the pope. 
His fitting in the two chairs denoted the primacy which 
St. Peter conferred on him, andthe power of preaching the 
gofpel conferred by St.. Paul. The girdle fignified conti- 
nence and chaftity, the purfe denoted the treafure, out of 
which the poor were to be nourifhed, the twelve precious 
ftones reprefented the power of the twelve apofles, which 


. refides totally in the pontiff; in fine, the mufk denoted the 


fragrancy of good works, according to that faying, We are 
to God a fweet favour of Chrifl. In this chair the pope eleét 
admitted the minilters of the palace to kifs his feet, and to 
receive the kifs of peace. There, too, feveral pieces of 
filver were delivered to him by the chamberlain, to the value 
of ten pence. ‘Thefe he threw to the people at three dif. 
ferent times, pronouncing thefe words, He hath fcattered ; 
he hath given to the poor; his righteoufuefs remaineth Jor ever. 
All this being done, the pope cle& went next Sunday, at- 
tended by all the orders of the ficred palace, and the prin- 
cipal people of the city, to the bafilic of the Vatican, and 
there, before the confeflion of St. Peter, he was folemnly 
confecrated by the bifhop of Oltia, to whom this office f{pe- 
cially belongs. After this funtion, the archdeacon and the 
fecond deacon gave the pall to the pope, the archdeacon 
pronouncing thefe words, Receive the pall, which is the pleni-» 
tude of the pontifical office, to the honour of Almighty God, of 
the moft happy virgin his mother, of the bleffed apoftles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and of the holy Roman church.” 

After this defcription, cardinal Rafponi adds thefe words: 
** This is what was done when the pontiff was announced or 
proclaimed in the church of the Lateran; but when the 
eleétion was made in the Vatican, the pope, immediately 
alter being conducted to the altar by two cardinals, or after 
having performed his adoration. and offered a fecret prayer, 
kneeling, was placed in a chair behind the altar, where he 
admitted the cardinal bifhops, and the others, during the 
finging of the Ze Deum,-to kifs his feet, and to receive the 
kifs of peace. The following Sunday they aflembled in the 
fame church, and the pope, crowned according to the cuf- 
tom of his anceftors, went to the Lateran palace; but be- 
fore entering it, he feated himfelf in the /ercorary, where, 
fitting down thrice, according to cuftom, he was introduced 
by the cardinals into the bafilic, diftributing money to the 
populace. There he afcended a throne behind the altar, 
where he admitted the canons of the bafilic to kifs his feet, 
and to receive the kifs of peace: which being done, he 
went to place himfelf in the chairs that were before the ora- 
tory of St. Sylvefter, where all was performed that has been 
recited above. Butif it happened that the pope was created 
out of Rome, all the clergy, when he made his entry into 
that city, and before entering the gate of the Lateran, went 
to meet him without the gate, ia pontifical habits, with the 
ftandard of the crofs and cenfers; and, entering thus 
into the Lateran church, they obferved, though in an order 
fomewhat different, all the ceremonies mentioned above. 
And if the pope, coming to Rome after his confecration, 
went to the church of St. Peter, the fame rites were ufed 
there as in the Lateran church, except only that he did not 
receive the canons of St. Peter to kifs his feet in the portico, 
and that he did not fit down en the flercorary, which is not 
in that church. For this reafon, the next day after mafe, 
he went without the tiara to the Lateran palace, and before 
entering the bafilic, he placed himfeif on the ftercorary, 
with the accuftomed ceremonies.”” 

Consecration, or, agit is more ufually called, Bene- 


DicTron of the waters, denotes a ceremony annually prace 
tiled in the Greek church, on the 6th of January, or, as 
we denominate it, Twelfth-day. For this cer: mony at St. 
Peterfburg, a fort of wooden chapel or tabernacle, pzinted 
green, and ituck round with boughs of firs, is conitructed 
on the ice of the Neva, between the Admiralty and the 
Imperial palace. This little building is covered with a 
dome, relting on eight fmall columns, on which ftands the 
figure of John the Baptift, with the crofs in his hand, amidtt 
bulrufhes ; the infide of the edifice being decorated with 
paintings, reprefenting the baptifm of Jefus, his transfigura- 
tion, and other tranfactions of his life. From the centre 
of the dome is fufpended, by a chain, a mon{trous large 
holy-ghoft of wood, over the aperture in the ice, round 
which are fpread rich carpets. This little temple is entirely 
furrounded with palifadoes, which are alfo ornamented with 
fir-branches ; the {pace within being likewife covered with 
carpets. A fort of gallery round the building communi- 
cates with a window of the palace, from which the imperial 
family come forth to attend the ceremony ; though for fe. 
veral years paft (fays Mr. Tooke) the emprefs and her grand- 
children only faw the folemnity from the windows of the 
palace. The ceremony begins immediately when the regi- 
ments of guards have taken their ftationon the river. Then 
the archbifhop appears amid the found of church-bells and 
the firing of the cannon of the fortrefs, and proceeds along 
the carpets, attended by his train of bifhops and other ec- 
clefialtics, into this little church, where, {tanding at the 
hole in the ice, he dips his crucifix three times in the water, 
at the fame time repeating prayers, and concludes with a 
particular one to the great faint Nicholas; which done, 
the water is accounted blefled. The prelate then {prinkles 
with it the whole furrounding multitude, and the banners 
of all the regiments which are at that time in Peterfburg. 
When the confecration is ended, he retires: and now the 
people prefs in crowds to the hole in the ice, where they 
¢grink it with pious avidity ; mothers, notwithftanding the 
cold, dip their naked babes in the ftream, and men and 
women pour it on cheir heads; every one holds it a duty to 
take home a veflel of the water, in order to purify their 
houfes, and for the cure of certain difeafes, for which it is 
affirmed to be a powerful {pecific: during which four 
popes, one at each corner of the aperture, chant a fort of 
litany for the occafion. ‘Tooke’s Life of Cath. II. vol. i. 
p. 180. 

Consecration, in Lechfiaftical Law, is one of the ways 
by which a benefice may be vacated; the others being by 
death, by ceflion, by refignation, and by deprivation. 
Thus, when aclerk is promoted to a bifhopric, all his other 
preferments are void the inftant he is confecrated ; but there 
is a method, by the favour of the crown, of holding fuck 
livings in commendam ; which fee. 

Consecration is particularly ufed for the benedition of 
the elements in the eucharift. 

The Romanifts define it, the converfion of the bread and 
wine into the real body and blood of Jefus Chrift: and that 
this is the fentiment of their church, is evident from the 
prieft’s elevating the hoft immediately after confecration, for 
the people to adoreit. See Erevarion, Host, &e. 

There is a great controverfy between the Latin and Greek 
churches, touching the words of confecration ; the common 
opinion among the Romanilts, agrecable to St. Thomas and 
the {choolmen, is, that the confecration of the bread and 
wine conlills in thele words, This is my body 5 this is my 
blood. he Greeks, on the contrary, attribute the chanze 
of the elements to acertain prayer, which they call the i- 
vocation of the Holy Gheft, rcheavfed after the words, This és 
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my boays; ibis is my blood; which the Greeks maintain are 
only neceffary in the precefs of the confecration, as they 
contain the h:ftory of the inflitution; not as they contribute 
any thing to the change. : 

Consecration of various animals, was common among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Suetonius mentions the 
confecration of a great number of horfes by Julius Czfar, 
when he paffed the Rubicon ; ard Euftathtus obferves, that 
it was common among the Greeks to confecrate whole herds 
of cattle, and feveral forts of fowls, efpecially gecfe and 
peacocks, to their gods; giving fuch animais their liberty, 
and forbidding all perfons to touch or mol=ft them. Athe- 
meus remarks, that they paid the fame refpe& to fifhes, par- 
ticularly thofe beft adapted to the palate; and Pliny takes 
notice, that the dolphin of Oftavius Anicius had this fa- 
vour conferred upon him. Aflian likewile relates, that they 
fometimes put nécklaces about the necks of their fithes, and 
then turned them loofe to their proper element. The Ro- 
mans alfo had their magical confecrations: it being cuf- 
tomary for their emperors to offer facrifices, repeat charms, 
and difpofe ftatues in certain places, imagining that fuch 
magical operations would hinder barbarians from entering 
their dominions. Thus Marcus Antoninus endeavoured to 
fortify himfelf againft the invafion of the Marcomanni; and 
fome have thought that the palladium of Troy, and the 
vocal ftatue of Memnon, were of this kind. Macrobius 
has given us a particular defeription of the confecration of 
the Roman pontifls, to the following purport: they dug a 
pit in the earth, into which the perfon to be confecrated was 
let down, dreffed in prieftly veftments, and the pit was 
covered with a plank bored almoft full of holes ; a bull, 
crowned with garlands of flowers, was placed on this plank, 
and his throat being cut, the blood poured through the 
plank on the prielt, who received it on his head and face. 
Qn afcending from the pit, covered with blood, he received 
the falutation of Pontifex. 

Consecration, among Medali/ls, is the ceremony of 
the apotheofis of an emperor ; or his tranflation into heaven, 
and reception among the gods. See AroruHeosis. 

On medals, the confecration is thus reprefented : on one 
fide is the emperor’s head, crowned with laurel, fometimes 
veiled ; and the infcripticn gives him the title of divus : on 
the reverfe is atemple, a bultum, an altar, or an eagle tak- 
ing its flight towards heaven, either from off the altar, or 
from a cippus: at other times the emperor is feen in the air, 
borne up by the eagle; the infcription always, consz- 
CRATIO. 

Thefe are the ufual fymbols: yet on the reverfe. of that 
of Antoninus, is the Antonine column. In the apotheofis 
of empreffes, inftead of an eaglethere is a peacock. As to 
the honours rendered thefe princes after death, they were 
explained by the words confecratio, pater, divus, and deus. 
Sometimes around the temple or altar are put, memoria felix, 
or memorie eterne: for princefles, efernitas, and /deribus 
recepta: on the fide of the head, dea, or Oxz. See 
Mepav. 

CONSECTARY, a propofition that follows, or is de- 
duced, from fome preceding definition, lemmata, axioms, 
conclufions, or the like. Some rather choofe to call it a 
confequence: and others a corollary, &c. 

CONSECUTIVE Cuorps, in Mujfic, are fuch as im- 
mediately fucceed each other in compofition or performance. 
See Music, Plate IV. Holder truly obferves, when 
{peaking of the rule in compofition, which difallows a fuc- 
ceffion of o€taves or fifths, except by contrary motion, that 
an ttrictnefs the fame applies to all confecutive intervals what- 
ever; but that the intermisture of major and minor thirds, 
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and major and minor-fixths in the feale, renders the occurs 
rence of confecutive major-thirds, major-fixths, minor- 
thirds or minor-fixths, very rareand inoffentive in their cloy. 
ing effe€&t upon the ear, compared with thofe of fourths, 
fifths, or oftaves, if care is not taken by the compoler to 
prevent the fucceflisn of the latter, except in contrary 
motions. 

CONSECUTIVELY, Consecurivé, inthe School Phi- 
lofaphy, is fometimes uied in oppofition to antecedently, and 
fometimes to effediively, or caufally. 

Thus, fay the ichoolmer, the corruption of one thing 
is the generation of another, not effeively, but confecutively 
that is, fince matter cannot be without form, it is neceflarys 
that the generation of one thing follow upon the corruption 
of another. : ; 

CONSEDIA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Gallia 
Lyonneniis, fituated, according to the Itinerary cf Antoaine, 
between Condaie and Fanum Maritio. 

CONSEIL pe cueree, Fr. Council of War. ‘This 
is compofed of the general in chief, and the genera! officers, 
of the army, which he commands, whether it be held for 
the purpofe of deliberating among themfelves on the mea- 
fures they cught to purfue in a difficult conjunGure, of an 
oftenfive or cefenfive nature or otherwife ; or for fome aét of 
military jultice ; or for accepting, regulating, ftipulating, 
or refufing articles of a propofed capitulation ; or for efta- 
blifhing rules and regulations for the police and difcipline of 
the troops; or, in fiae, for judging of any military crime or 
offence. 

Conseit de Guerre fecret, Fr. A fecret council of 
war. A fecret council held by the king and his minifters 
for deliberating on a Gefenfive, offenfive, or federative 
war. 

CONSENT of Parts, in the Animal Economy. See 
Sympatuy. : 

CONSENTES, in Afsthology, derived from the old 
Latin confa, to counjel, denote twelve fuperior deities among 
the Romans, or the ‘-dii majorum gentium,”” who were ap- 
prehended to belong tothe council of jupiter. They were 
comprehended by Ennius in the following diftriéts : 


s* Juno, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo.” 
Thofe which were efteemed the fuperior deities, and were . 
the principal objects of the Pagan worthip, had been men, 
according to Cicero (Vatcul. Difput. lib. i. c. 12; 13.) ; 
and this was taught even in the mylteries. Varro mentions 
twelve deities under the fame denomination, who fuperin- 

tended agriculture. Lib. i. De Re Rutftica. 

Thefe confentes had a temple at Pifa in Italy ; and they 
had their common altar at Athens, as Plutarch (in Nicia) 
informs us. Ariltophanes fays, it was ufual to fwear by 
them. In ancient inferiptions they are thus marked: J.O.M. 
i.e. Fovi optime maximo, CzTERIsg. Dis ConsEn- 
tTipus. They were alfo called “ Dii magni,” ‘“ celettes,” 
or ‘ nobiles ;” and are reprefented as occupying a different 
part of heaven from the inferior gods, who are called 
* Plebs.”” . 

CONSENTIA were feafts inftituted in honour of thefe 
deities. ‘ 

ConsentiA, in Ancient Geography, Cofenza, a town of 
Italy and capital of the country of the Brut:t by whom it 
was built. It was fituated on the fmall river Crathis. 
Alexander, king of Epirus, furprifed it in his expedition 
into Italy. See Cosenza. 

CONSEQUENCE, in Logic, the conclufion of a rea- 
foning, or argument. 

The 
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The two premifes of a fyllogifm being granted, the con- 
fequence mutt alfo be granted. 

In a more reftrained fignification, confequence is ufed for 
the relation or connexion between two propofitions, whereof 
one follows, or is inferred, from the other —Thus: /¢ is an 
animal, and therefare feels. 

CONSEQUENT, the laft propofition of an argument ; 
being fomething deduced or gathered from a preceding ar- 
gumentation. An enthymeme only contains two propofi- 
tions, the antecedent and con/equent ; if the antecedent be ab- 
furd, the con/équent mut be {o too. 

ConsEQueEnT, in a more precife fenfe, is ufed for the 
propofition which contains the conelufion, confidered in it- 

~felf, and without any regard to the antecedent: in which 
fenfe, the confequent may be true, though the con/equence be 
falfe. ‘ 

Consequent of a ratio, in Arithmetic, the latter of the 
two terms of a ratio; or that to which the antecedent is 
referred. See Proportion. 

Thus, ina: 2, or ato, dis the confequent, a the ante- 
cedent. 

CONSEQUENTS, in Réetoric, are aifo ufed to fignify 
fuch things, as being allowed, neceflarily, or very probably, 
infer their antecedents. Thus with refpeét to a fub.iance, it 
is corruptible, and therefore material. 

CONSEQUENTE, in the /talian Mufic, is ufed to fig- 
nify concords, or thofe intervals which afford pleafure, be 
they either perfect, as the fifth and eighth, or imperfeét, as 
the third, fixth, &c. SeeOcravs. 

CONSEQUENTIA, in Afronomy, is oppofed to ante- 
cedentia ; and a motion in con/equentia is a motion in the order 
of the figns of the zodiac. 

CONSEQUENTIAL Damaces, in Law. See Da- 
MAGE. 

CONSEQUENZA, Jfal. a term in Alufic, ufed by 
Zarlino and other old authors, inftead of Fuga; but P. 
Martini makes it fynonymous with Ripofa, or reply to a 
fubje& given. 

CONSERANS, or Conrerans, in Geography, the 
name, before the revolution, of a country in Trance, in 
Gafcony, and the diocefe of a bifhop, who refided at St. 
Lifier, the capital ; it was bounded on the eaft by Foix, on 
the fouth by Catalonia, and on the north and weit by 
Comminges. 

CONSERVATION, in Ontology, denotes giving dura- 
tion, or continuance in exiltence to all creatures, in contra- 
diftin&tion to creation, which gives exiltence to all created 
fubltances. Some of the ancient fchoolmen have repre- 
fented confervation as a continued creation ; to which it has 
been objected that as God, whencyer he creates a fubltance, 
muit create it with all the properties, modes, and accidents 
which belong to it, it will follow, that he mutt at the fame 
time create or give being to, all their finfel though’s and in- 
clinations, and even their mott eriminal and abominable ati- 
ons; or, in the moft complete fenfe of the term, be the au- 
thor of fin. Warts’s Philof. Eff. Eff xi § 4. 

CONSERVATIVE Surure. See Surure. 

CONSERVATOR, an officer eftablifhed for the fecurity 
and prefervation of the privileges granted to fome cities and 
commaunities ; or, a perfon who has a commiflion to judge 
of, and decide, the differences arifing among them. In 
moft catholic univerfities, there are two confervators; the 
confervator of royal privileges, or thofe granted by kings ; 
and the confervator of apoftolicai privileges, or thofe granted 
by the pope. ‘he firlt takes cognizance of perfonal and 
mixed caufes between the regents, fludents, &c. and the 
latter of f{piritual matters between eccledialtics. 

Vou. IX. 
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Anciently there were appointed con/ervators of treaties of 
peace between princes; and thefe confervaters became 
judges of the infractions made ona treaty, and were charged 
with procuring fatisfaction to be made. Phey were ufuaily 
the feudatories of the feveral powers. In lieu of conferva- 
tors, princes now have recourfz to other indifferent princes 
to guarantec their treaties. See GuaranTeEE. 

Conservator of the peace,in our Ancient Cufloms, was a 
perfon who had an efpecial charge, by virtue of his office, 
to fee the king’s peace kept. 

Till the erection of jultices of the peace by king Ed- 
ward III. there were feveral perfons who by common law 
were interefted in keeping the fame: fome having that 
charge as incident to other offices; and others fimply, or 
of itfelf, called cuflodes, or confervators of the peace. Thofe 
that were fo by virtue of their office ftill continue; but the 
latter are fuperfeded by the modern juftices. 

The chamberlain of Chelfter is ftill a confervator in that 
county: by virtue of his office. 4 Inft. 212. 

Shenffs of counties at common law are confervators of 
the peace; and conftables, by the common law, were con- 
fervators, but fome fay they were only fubordinate to 
the confervators of the peace, as they now are to the 
jultices. 

The king’s majefty is, by his office and dignity royal, 
the principal confervator of the peace within all his @omi- 
nions; and may give authority to any other to fee the peace 
kept, and to punifh fuch as break it: hence it is ufually 
called “the king’s peace.’? The lord chancellor, or keeper, 
the iord treafurer, the lord high fteward of England, the 
lord marefchal, the lord high conftable of England, (wher 
any fuch officers are in being,} and all the jultices of the 
court of King’s Bench (by virtue of their offices,) and the 
matter of the rolls (by prefcription) are general confervators 
of the peace throughout the whole kingdom, and may 
commit all the breakers of it, or bind them mm recognizances 
to keep it. The other judges are only fo in their own 
courts. The coroner is alfo a confervator “of the peace 
within his own county; as.is alfo the fheriff; and both of 
them may take a recognizance or fzcurity for the peace. 
Conftables, tithing-men, and fuch like, are alfo confervators 
of the peace within their own jurifdi€tion; and may appre- 
hend all breakers of the peace, and commit them till they 
find fureties for their keeping it. 

Thofe that were, without any office, fimply and merely 
confervators of the peace, either claimed that power by 
prefcription, or were bound to exercife it by the tenure of 
their lands; or, laitly, were chofen. by the freeholders in 
full county court before the fheriff; the writ for their 
eleétion dire€ting them to be chofen ‘de probioribus et 
potentioribus comitatus fui in cultodes pacis.” But whea 
queen Ifabel, the wife of EdwardII., had contrived to depofe 
her hufband by a forced refignation of the crown, and had 
fet up his fon Edward ILI., in his place, this being an unprece+ 
dented meafure, caufed an alarm; and, therefore, in order 
to prevent any infurrections, and dilturbance of the peace, 
the new king fent writs to all the theriffs of Engtand, 
vindicating the “manner of his obtaining the crown, and 
commanding each fheriff to keep the peace throughout his 
bailiwick, on pain and peril of difinheritance and lofs of 
life and limb. Soon atter it was ordained in parliamént, 
that for the better maintaining and keyping of the peace 
in every county, good men and lawful, who were no main- 
tainers of evil, or barretors in the country, fhould be afligned 
to keep the peace. Thus, and at this time, the eleCtion of 
confervators of the peace was taken fromthe people, and 
given to the king; fuch 57 being conftrued to 
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be hy the king’e comimiffion, Neverthelcfe, they were fill 
called only confervators, wardens, or keepers of the peace, 
till the fatute 34 Edw. 111. c. 1. gave them the power of 
trying felonies; and then they acquired the more honour- 
able appellation of juftices. Blackft, Comm, vol.i. See 
Justice. 

Conservator of the truce and fafe conduéis; confervator 
induciarum &F falvorum regis condudluum, was an oflicer ap- 
pointed in every fea-port, under the king’s letters patent. 
His charge was to enguire of all offences committed 
againft the king’s truce and fafe conduéts, upon the main 
fea, out of the franchifes of the cinque-ports, as the admirals 
were wont to do, and fuch other things as are declared in 
ftatute 2 Hen. V. ft. 1. cap. 6. 

Two men learned in the law of the land were joined to 
fuch confervators, for hearing and determining according 
to that law the fame treafons, when committed within the 
body of any county. The above-cited ftatute, fo far as it 
made thefe offences amount to treafon, was fufpended by 
14 Hen. VI. c.8., and repealed by 20 Yaen, Vilsicwtr., 
but revived by 29 Hen. VI, c. 2., which gave the fame 
powers to the lord chancellor, aflociated with either of 
the chief juftices, as belonged to the confervators of truce 
and their afleffors; and enaéted that, notwithftanding the 
party be convicted of treafon, the injured ftranger fhould 
have reftitution of hiseffe€&ts, prior to any claim of the 
crown. See Sars Condud. 

CONSERVATORIO, Jtal. a title given in Italy to 
almoft all charity-fchools; but chiefly to thofe where children 
are taught mufic, and are otherwife educated with a view to 
that profeflion. The confervatorios of the city of Venice 
have been much celebrated by all travellers previous to the 
revolution: it had four of thefe fchools: the O/pidale della 
Picta, the Mendicanti, the Incurabile, and the Ofpidaletto a S. 
Giovanni e Paulo, at each of which there was a performance 
every Saturday and Sunday evening, as well.as on great 
feftivals. At thefe, the performers, both vocal and inftrument- 
al, were all girls; the organ, violins, flutes, violoncellos, baf- 
foons, and even double-bafes, kettle drums, and French- 
horns, were fupplied by females. Each of thefe eftablith- 
ments was a kind of foundling hofpital for natural children 
and orphans, under the protection of feveral nobles, citizens, 
and merchants, who, though the revenue is very great, yet 
contribute annually to its fupport. Thefe girls are main- 
tained here till they are married, and all thofe who 
have talents for mufic are taught by the beft matters of 
Italy. 

There were three confervatcrios in the city of Naples, 
for the education of boys who were intendcd for the profef- 
fion of mufic, of the fame kind with thofe of Venice, for 
girls. As the fcholars in the Venetian confervatorios have 
been juftly celebrated for their tafte and neatrefs of execu- 
tion, lo thofe of Naples have long enjoyed the reputation 
of being the firlt contra-puntifis, or compofers in Europe. It 
is from thefe feminaries that Italy, and ali Europe, have 
been delighted with the genius and talents of the two 
Searlattis, Vinci, Leo, Pergolef, Porpora, Farinelli, Cafarelli, 
Gizziello, Durante, Jomelli, Perez, Piccini, ‘Trueta, 
Anfoffi, Sacchini, Pacficllo, and innumerable others of the 
firft eminence among compofers and performers both yoeal 
and inftrumental. 

CONSERVATORY, in Gardening, a place conftruéted 
fomewhat in the manner of the green-houfe, but more fpa- 
cious and elevated, and finifhed in a neater and more perfect 
manner ; being defigned for containmg and preferving the 
more rare and curious forts of exotic plants, as well as for 
affording amufement by being provided with walks laid 
with fome fort of neat material, according to the tafte of 
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the proprictor, in a ferpestine or other irregular manner 
between the plants, 

Houles of this nature fhou'd have dry and rather elevated 
fituations, at a {mall diflance from the refidence, and be 
ranged in fuch a manner as to have the beneft of the fun 
as much as poflible during the day. They muft likewile 
be provided wth flues for the purpofe of communicating 
fire heat whenit may be neceflary, and allo valves and other 
contrivances forthe introduction of frefh air when wanted, 
and to afford due ventilation. 

The fides, ends, and roofs, muft be formed with glafs, 
as in the green-houfe, in order to admit light freely, and 
at the fame time proteét the plants. 

It has been generaliy confidered as fynonymous with 
green-houfe, but its principle or effential difference confifts 
in this, thet in the latter the trees and plants are either in 
tubs or pots; and placed on ftands or flages through the 
winter till they are removed into fome .fheltered fituation 
abroad for the fummer; while in the former the ground 
plan is laid out in beds and borders made up of the fineft 
compofitions of foils or of earthy materials that can be pro- 
cured, three or four fect in depth; in which the trees and 
plants, taken out of their tubs or pots, are regularly 
planted, in the fame manner as hardy plants in the open 
air. And inftead of taking out the plants in the fummer, 
asin the green-houfe, the whole of the glafs roof is taken 
off, and the plants expofed to the open air; when on the 
approach of autumn-froits the lights are again put on, and 
remain fo till the ftate of the feafon is fuch as that they 
can be removed again without danger from cold. 

In cafes of neceffity, it is evident however that thefe 
buildings may alfo be ufed as green-houfes by introducing 
ftages inflead of beds, in which cafe the glafs-roof fhould 
be fixed. Other conveniences may be attached to them, 
fuch as retiring rooms, feed rooms, aviaties, Ke. Some 
buildings of this fort are, according to the editor of Miller’s 
diGtionary, formed fo as to have one of the wings facing the 
fouth-eaft, and the other the fouth-weft, fo that from the 
time of the fun’s firft appearance upon any part of the build- 
ing, until it goes off at night, it may be conilantly reflected 
from one part to the ether, and the cold winds be alfo kept 
off from the front of the centre building. In the area of 
the adjoining rooms or wings, many of the more tender 
exotic plants may be placed in the fummer feafon and in the 
{pring before the plants can be fet out. The beds and 
borders of this area may be full of anemonies, ranunculufes, 
early tulips, &c. which will be pat flowering, and the 
roots fit to take out of the ground, by the time the plants 
are taken out of the houfe. In the centre of this area may 
be a {mail bafon of water, which will be very convenient 
for watering the plants, not only on account of its nearnefs, 
but becaufe the water will be foftened and warmed by the 
refle&ion from the glafles. And the wing facing the fouth- 
eaft fhould always be preferred for the warmeft, or bark. 
ftove, becaufe the fun, at its fir appearance in the morn- 
ing, fhines dire@lly upon the glafles, and warming the air of 
the houfe, gives new life to the plants, after the long nights é 
of the winter feafon. 

It is alfo farther obferved, that in thefe buildings, if there 
are not fheds running behind them their whole length, the 
walls fhould not be lefs than three bricks thick, and if they 
are even more it will be better, becaufe where the walls are 
thin and expofed to the open air, the cold will penetrate ; 
and when the fires are made the heat comes out through the 
walls, fo that it will require a larger quantity of fuel to 
maintain a proper temperature of warmth in the houfes ; 
and in general, the clefer and better thefe houfes are built, 
the lefg fuel wil! be required to warm them, fo that the 
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firft expence in building them properly will be the cheapeft, 
where the after expence of fires ig taken into the account. 

The ground plan and elevation of an elegant and very 
convenient improved houfe of this fort may be feen in the 
appropriate plate. 

Conservatory is fometimes ufed for a place to pre- 
ferve {now and ice. See Phil. Tranf. N° 8. p. r40. See 
Ice-Hou/e. 

CONSERVE, in Pharmacy, &c. a dry confe&, or form 
of medicine, or food, contrived to preferve the flowers, leaves, 
roots, pecls, or fruits of feveral fimples, as near as poflible 
to what they were when frefh-gathered; and to give them 
an agreeable talte. 

Conferves are compofitions of recent vegetable matters and 
fugar beaten together into am uuitorm mafs, Vegetables 
whofe virtues are foon lo& by drying, may be preferved in 
this manner for a confiderable time unimpaired, the fugar 
preventing the natural decompofition and moulding which 
would otherwife take place. 

The preparation of the conferves is as fimple as poffible. 
The fugar is firft ground to fine powder, and then mixed by 
long beating (not by folutiou) with the vegetable pulp or 
other material. No heat or other mode of preparation is 
employed, fo that the vegetable matter remains as nearly as 
poflible in the ftate in which it exilted in the plant at the 
mument of gathering. The conferves direéted by the Lon- 
don college are thofe of hips, rofes, floes, arum and fquills. 
OF thefe the two laf alone can be confidered as ative 
medicines; and the arum is exhibited with peculiar efficacy 
in this form, as its pungency to the palate is a little fheathed, 
whild its internal ftimulating powers remaia unaltered. 

The conferve of arum, or cuckow-pint, is a compofition 
of arum bruifed, half a pound, and double refined fugar, 
14 pound, beaten together in a mortar. Thofe who hold 
jn veneration the integrity and expérience of Sydenham, 
will have no doubt of the effeéts of this medicine in rheuma- 
tic cafes. This conferve may be given to adults in dofes of 
a dram. 

The conferve of the hip, or * conferva cynofbati,”’ is formed 
by mixing one pound of hips with 20 ounces, by weight, of 
double refined {ugar, powdered. This pulp fhould be fepa- 
rated with great care from the rough prickly matter inclofing 
the feeds; a {mall quantity of which, retained in the con- 
ferve, is apt to occafion an uneafinefs at the ftomach, a pru- 
ritus about the anus, and fometimes vomiting. 

The conferve of the fle, “conferva pruni fylveltris,”’ is 
prepared by putting the floes in water upon the fire, that 
they may foften, taking care that they do not burit; then 
taking them out of the water, preffing ont the pulp, and 
mixing it with three times its weight of double refined 
fugar. 

The conferve of /quills, conferva fcillz,’’ is made by beat- 
ing together in a mortar one ounce by weight of frefh {quill 
with five ounces by weight of double refined fugar. This 
conferve is directed to be prepared in a fmall quantity, in 
order to guard againft its variation in ftrength. It may be 
given to adults, from half a dram to two {cruples, or more ; 
efpecially when freth. ( 

For the conferve of fea-worm-wood, the outer rind of the 
Seville orange, wood-forrel, and of the red rofe; pluck the 
leaves from the foot-{talks, and the unblown petals from the 
calyx, catting off the heels: take off the outer rind of the 
oranges with a grater: when you have thus prepared them, 
braie them with a wooden peitle in a marble mortar; and 
then beat them up with three times their weight of double- 
refined fugar, until they are mixed. The fugar fhould be 
powdered by itfelf, and paffed through a fieve, before it is 
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mixed with the vegetable mafs; otherwife it cannot be pro- 
perly incorporated. Rofe buds, and fome other vegetables, 
are ufually prepared for mixing with fugar by a {mall wooden 
mill, contrived for that purpofe. Al the conferves are to 
Aa feet in clofe veffels, efpecially thofe of arum and 
quill. 

With regard to fruits, as currants, &c. they fet them on 
the fire to make them yield their juice, then drain and (train 
them, and thicken what comes from them over the fire, and 
add to it the fugar, This lat fort of conferve is particu- 
larly called a jelly ; which fee. 

CONSERVES, Fr. in Military Language. See Coun- 
TER-GUARD, or contre-garde, the names by which this work 
is ufually and belt known. 

CONSE 'L’s Bay, in Geography, a bay on the N.E. coat 
of the ifland of Barbadoes, N. of Confet’s point, which is 
a cape, 10 miles N.E. of Bridge-town. 

CONSETTI, Antonio, in Biography, an hiftorical 
Painter, native of Modena, where he enjoyed confiderable 
reputation, in the laft.century. He was born in the year 
1656, and is faid to have been fucceflively the dilciple of his 
countrymen Vrancefco Stringa, and Donato Creti of Bo- 
logna, from whofe precepts and example he acquired a cor~ 
rect ftyle of drawing, and facility of compofing. Unfor- 
tunately, however, his cutouring is deftitute of thofe charms 
of union and foftnefs, which captivate the eye at firft fight. 
The principal part of the life of this artit was {pent in the 
{tate of Modena, where his pictures are by no means uncom- 
mon, and where he diced in 1766. Lanzi. Storia Pit- 
torica. 4 

CONSIDERATIO Curra, in Law, terms often occur= 
ring in law proceedings, and where matters are determined 
by the court. ‘*Ideo confideratum eft per curiam,” i.e 
therefore it is confidered and adjudyed by the court. Con/i- 
deratio curie, &c. denotes the judgment of the court. 

CONSIDERATION, the material caufe, or guid pro 
quo, of any contraét, and without whicle no contract is ob- 
hgatory or binding. 

Tins confideration is either exprefed; as if a man bargain 
to give ten guineas for a horfe, or to fell his land for a cer- 
tain fum, or to grant it in exchange for other lands, &c. ; 
or when a perfon agrees for a ftipulated fum to do a thing; 
or implied, when the law itfelf enforces a confideration; as 
if a man coming into an inn, take meat, drink, and lodging 
for himfelf and horfe, the law prefumes he intends to pay 
for them, though there be no exprefs contra¢t between him 
and his hoft: and if he difcharge not the houfe, the hoit 
may {top his horfe. 

Confiderations may be regarded either as pertaining to 
eontrads generally, or to deeds in particular. As to contrads, 
confideration may be defined to be the reafor which moves 
the contracting party to enter into the contract. The civi- 
lians hold, that in all contraéts, either exprefs or implied, 
there mult be fomething given in exchange, or fomething 
that is mutual or reciprocal. This thing, which is the 
ptice or motive of the contraét, is called the confideration ; 
and it mutt be a thing lawful in itfelf, or elfe the contraét is 
void. A good confideration is that of blood or natural af- 
feCtion between near relations; the fatisfa€tion accruing from 
which the law efteems an equivalent for whatever benefit 
may move from one relation to another. (3 Rep. 83. 1 Lott. 
271. 1 Rep. 176.) This confideration may fometimes, how- 
ever, be fet afide, and the contract become void, when ic 
tends in its confequences to defraud creditors or other third 
perfons of their juft rights. But a contract for any valuable 
confideration, as for marriage, for money for work done, 
or for other reciprocal confiderations, can never be im- 
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peached at laws and, if it be of a fufficient adequate value, 
is never fet afide in equity: for the perfon contracted with 
has then given an equivalent in recompence, and is therefore 
as much an owner, ora creditor, as any other perfon, Thefe 
valuable confiderations are divided by the civilians into four 
fpecies. 1. Do, ut des; as when I give money or goods on 
a contraét to receive in return money or goods: of this 
kind are all loans of money upon bond, or promife of repay- 
ment, and all fales of goods, in which there is an exprefs 
contra& to pay fo much for them, or elfe the law implies a 
contraét to pay as much as they are worth. 2. Facio, ut 
facias ; as when I agree with a man to do his work for him, 
provided that he will do mine for me; or if two perfons 
agree to intermarry; or to do any other politive aéts on both 
fides: or, to forbear on one fide on coufideration of fome- 
thing done on the other, as that in confideration A, the 
tenant, will repair his houfe, B, the landlord, will not fue 
him for wafte: or, for mutual forbearance on both fides. 
3. Facio, ut des; as, when a man agrees to perform any 
thing for a price, either {pecifically mentioned, or left to the 
determination of the law to fet a value on it. Thus, when 
a fervant hires himfelf to his mafter for agreed wages, he 
contraéts to ferve his mater for that {pecific fum: or, other- 
wife, if he be hired generally, he is under an implied con- 
tract to perform this fervice for its reafonable worth. 4. Do, 
ut facias; as, when I agree with a fervant to give him fuch 
wages upon his performing fuch work, which is the laft 
fpecies inverted; for /ervus facit, ut herus det, and herus dat, 
ut fervus faciet. 

A confideration of fome fort or other is fo abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to the forming of a contraét, that a nudum padum, 
or agreement to do or pay any thing on one fide, without 
any compenfation on the other, is totally void in law; and 
a man cannot be compelled to perform it. (Dr. and Stud. 
l, 2. c.24.) Thus, if one man promifes to give another 
1oo/., nothing is contraéted for or given on the one fide, 
and therefore nothing is binding on the other. And, how- 
ever a man may or may not be bound to perform it, in ho- 
nour or confcience, which the municipal laws do not decide; 
thofe laws will certainly not compel the execution of what 
he had no vifible inducement to engage for; and, therefore, 
our law has adopted the maxim of the civil law, that “ ex 
nudo pacéto non oritur actio.” But any degree of recipro- 
city will prevent the pact from being nude; nay, if even 
the thing be founded on a prior moral obligation (as a pro- 
mife to pay a juft debt, though barred by the ftatute of 
limitations), it is no longer nudum pagum. And as this 
rule was principally eftablifhed to avoid the inconvenience 
that would arife from fetting up mere verbal promifes, for 
which no good reafon could be affigned, it therefore does 
not hold in fome cafes, where fuch promife is authentically 
proved by written documents. For if a man enters into a 
voluntary bond, or gives a promiflory note, he fhall not be 
allowed to aver the want of a confideration in order to evade 
the payment ; for every bond from the folemnity of the in- 
fi-ument, and every note from the fub{cription of the drawer, 
carries with it an internal evidence of a good confideration. 
Courts of jultice will therefore fupport them both, as againft 
the contraétor himfelf; but not to the prejudice of credi- 
tors or {trangers to the contra&. Plowd. 308, 309. Hard. 4. 
1 Ch. Rep. 157. Ld. Raym. 760. Fonblanque, Treat. 
Eq. 334. 2.). See Contract. 

With regard to deeds, it may be obferved, that they muft 
be founded upon good and fufficient confideration ; not upon 
an ufurious contraé (ftat. 13 Eliz. c. 8.); nor upon fraud 
er collufion, eitherto deceive purchafers bona fide (ftat. 27 
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liz. c. 4.), or juft and lawful creditors (ftat. 13 Fliz.c. 5.3; 
any of which bad confiderations will vacate the deeds, 
and fubje& fuch perfons as put the fame in ufe, to forfeitures, 
and often to imprifonment, A deed alfo, or other grant 
made without any confideration, is, as it were, of no ef- 
fet ; for it is conflrued to enure or to be effectual, only 
to the ufe of the grantor himfelf. (Park. § 533... The - 
confideration may be either a good ora valuable one. A good 
confideration is fuch as that of blood, er of natural love 
and affeGion, when a man grants an eftate to a near rela- 
tion ; being founded on motives of generolity, prudence, 
ard natural duty. A valuable confideration is fuch ag 
money, marriage, or the like, which the law etleems an 
equivalent given for the grant (3 Rep. 83.); and is there- 
fore founded in motives of juftice. Deeds made upon good 
confideration only, are contidered as merely voluntary, and 
are frequently fet afide in favour of creditors, and Lona fide 
purchafers. See Deep. 

A mere voluntary curtefy will not be a good confidera- 
tion of a promife ; but the value and proportion of the con- 
fideration is not material for maintaining an ation, whether 
it be a penny or 100/.; but a jury will give damages pro- 
fortionable to ike lofs. (Hob. 5. 10 Rep. 76.) A confi- 
deration that is void in part, is void in the whole ; and if 
two confiderations be alleged, and one of them is found 
falfe by the jury, the aétion fails. (Hob. 126. Cro. Eliz. 
548.) But if there be a double confideration for the 
grounding of a promife, for the breach of which an aétion 
is brought ; though one of the confiderations be not good, 
yet if the other be good, and the promife broken, the ac- 
tion will lie upon that breach ; for one confideration is fuf- 
ficient to fupport the promife. (1 Lill. 297.) A confi- 
deration muit be lawful, to ground an affump/it. (2 Lev.161.) 
Where confiderations are valuable, and confift of two or 
more parts, there the performance of every part ought to 
be fhewn. (Cro. Eliz. 579.) In cafe a deed of feoffment 
be made of lands, ora fine and recovery be pafled, and no con- 
fideration is expreffed in the deed, &c. for the doing thereof, it 
fhall be intended by the law, that it was made in truft for 
the ufe of the feoffer or conufor ; for it fhall be prefumed 
he would not part with his land without a confideration ; 
and yet the deed fhall be conftrued to operate fomething, 
and that which is moft reafonable. (4 Lill. Abr. 299.) 
Blackft. Com, vol. ii. Jacob’s Law Dict. by Tomlins. 

CONSIGLIONE, in Geography, a town of the ifland 
of Sicily, in the valley of Mazar; 19 miles S. of Pa- 
lermo. 

CONSIGNE, Fr. parole or counter-fign. When ufed 
inthe ma{culine gender, it alfo means a perfon formerly 
paid by the French government for refiding conftantly in a 
garrifoned town in order to take cognizance of all perfons 
that entered by the gates or went out of them. He hada 
place allotted to him, and regularly delivered a report to the 
governor or commandant of the place. 

Consicne. A perfon who could not pafs the poft, 
or quit the houfe, to which the order of his fuperior had 
configned him. 

CONSIGNMENT, or Consicnarion, the depofiting 
any fum of money, bills, papers or commodities, in fure 
hands ; either by order of a court of juitice, in order to 
their being delivered to the perfons to whom they are ad- 
judged; or voluntarily, in order to their being remitted to 
the perfons they belong to, or fent tothe places they are 
deftined for. ; 

ConsiGnMENT of goods, is the delivering or making them 
over toanother. ‘l'hus goods are faid to be configned to a 
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faétor, when they are fent to him to be fold, &c, or when 
a faGtor fends back goods to his principal, they are faid to 
be configned to him. 

CONSILINUM, tn Ancient Geography, a town of Italy,in 
a gulf between Brutium and Zephynum, according to P. 
Mela. Frontinus fays, that it was a2 Roman colony, and 

laces it in Lucania. 

CONSILIUM, dies confilii, in Law, was a time allowed 
for the accufed to make his defence, and to anfwer the 
charge of theaccufer. It is now ufed for a fpeedy day ap- 
pointed to argue a demurrer ; which the court grants after a 
demurrer joined, on reading the record of the caufe. See 
IMPARLANCE. 

CONSIMILICasv. See Casu. 

CONSISTENCE, a ftate of reft, wherein things capable 
of growth or decreafe, continue for fome time at a fand, 
without either. 

This term is particularly ufed with regard to trees, for the 
time, or age, beyond which they do not grow, and yet at 
which they do not decline. 

Thus we diftinguifh three ftates or ftages of atree; its 
growth, confiftence, and return: and thefe are common to 
al] trees, even fruit trees. 

The confiltence of an oak is from fifty to a hundred 
and fixty years: fome, however, hold, that their con- 
filtence only commences from a hundred years; affert- 
ing that they grow till that time, and that they conti- 
nue in that ftate of perfection to two hundred years of 
age. 

ee otcangtaians in Phyfics, is that ftate of a body where- 

in its component particles are fo conneéted, or entangled 
among themfelves, as not to feparate or recede from each 
other. ; 

Confiftence only differs from continuity in this, that 
confiltence implies a regard to motion or reft, which 
continuity does not; it being fufficient to denominate 
a thing continuous, that its parts are contiguous to each 
other. 

When ufed relative to a difeafe, it imports the crifis or 
acme thereof: when applied to the humours, excrements, 
or excretions, it imports their ftlate as to thicknefs or thin- 
nefs. 

ConsisTENCe is particularly ufed with regard to bodies 
confidered as they are more foft, or more hard, more liquid, 
or more dry. 

Forms of medicines, as eleCtuaries, lambatives, bolufes, fy- 
rups, unguents, &c. differ chiefly in confiftence. 

Not only the gratefulnefs, but alfo the operation, of me- 
dicines, depend in fome meafure on their confiftence ; for 
medicines of a thick confiftence are taken into the ftomach, 
and penetrate into the body with greater difficulty than fuch 
as are thin and liquid ; and it requires more trouble to fwal- 
low a thick than a thin medicine: for this realon thick 
medicines are generally naufeous and ungrateful; and 
this is the reafon why cathartic bolufes are often dif- 
folved in fome agreeable liquor, fince in this form they 
are more grateful.than in any other: for this reafon alfo 
apozems are generally clarified by whites of eggs, or a 
ftrainer. 

On the contrary, a thick confiftence is on fome occafions 
more to be'defired ; in ulcers of the afpera arteria, and efo- 
phagus, for inftance, where we mult give medicines made 
up with gum tragacanth, or other fubitances of a like na- 
ture, which by their vifcidity fix the medicines, as it were, 
longer to the part affected. 

CONSISTENT Bodies, is a term ufed by Mr, Boyle, 
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for fuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fixt bodies 3 in Oppos 
fition to fluid ones. 
That author hes a particular eflay on the atmo/phere of con- 


Siflent bodies ; wherein he fhews, that all, even folid, hard, 


ponderous and fixed bodies, do exhale or emit effluvia to a 
certain fpace all around them. 

CONSISTENTES, in Church Hiftory, a kind of peni- 
tents who were allowed to affift at prayers, but could not be 
admitted to receive the facrament. 

COWSISTORIAL Advocate. See Apvocare. 

CONSISTORY, or Roman Consistory, denotes the 
college of cardinals: or the pope’s fenate, and council, be= 
fore whom judiciary caufes are pleaded. 

De-Cange derives the word from confiflorium 3 1 e. locus 
ubi confiflitur ; ufed chiefly for a veftible, gallery, or ante- 
chamber, where the courtiers wait for admiffion; and called 
a confiflente multitudine. 

The confiftory is the fir court, or tribunal of Rome: it 
never meets but when the pope pleafes to convoke it: the 
pope prelides in it in perfon, mounted on a magnificent 
throne; and habited in his pontificalia; on the right are the 
cardinal bifhops and priefts, and on the left the cardinal 
deacons. 

The place where it is held, is a large hall in the apofto- 
lical palace, where princes and ambafladors of kings are 
received. The other prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of 
the rota, and other officers, are feated on the fteps of the 
throne: the courtiers fiton the ground; ambafladors on 
the right, and confiftorial and fifcal advocates behind the 
cardinals. 

Befides the public confiftory, there is alfo a private one, 
held in a retired chamber, called the chamber of pape= 
gay; the pope’s throne here being only raifed two fteps 
high. 

Nobody is ere admitted but the cardinals, whofe opi- 
nions are collected, and called /entences. Here are firft 
propofed and paffed all bulls for bifkoprics, abbeys, &c. 
Hence bifhoprics, and abbeys, are faid to be confiftorial 
benefices; in regard, they muft be propofed in the con- 
fiftory, the annates be paid to the pope, and his bulls 
taken. 

Anciently they were eleétive; but by the concordat, 
which abolifhes eleGtions, they are appointed to be col- 
lated by the pope alone, on the nomination of the 
prince. 

Conststory was alfo the name of a court under Con- 
ftantine, where he fat in perfon, and heard eaufés: the 
members of this court were called comites. 

_ ConstsTory is alfo ufed among the reformed, for a coun 
cil or aflembly of minifters and elders, to regulate their af- 
fairs, difcipline, &c. 

Conststory, or Ceurt Chriflian, in the Englifh Laws, is 
a council of ecclefiaftical perfons, or the place of juftice in 
an ecclefiaftical or fpiritual court. 

Every: archbifhop and bifhop-has a confiftory-court, held, 
before his chancellor or commiflary, who is the judge, and 
{uppofed to be fkilled in the civil and canon law, either in 
his cathedral, or in fome other convenient place of his dio- 
cefe, for ecclefiaftical caufes, arifing within their refpeétive 
diocefes. In places of che diocefe, far diftant from the 
bifhop’s confiftory, the bifhop appoints a commiflary, com- 
miffarius foraneus, to judge in all caufes within a certain 
dittri&, and regifter to enter his decrees, &c. (2 Rol. Abr. 
286. Seld. Hift. Tithes, 413, 414.) The {piritual court 
was anciently, in the time of the Saxons, joined with the 
county or hundred court ; and the original of the sonfiftory 

court, 
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evurt, as divided from thofe courts, is found in a law of the 
‘Conqueror, quoted by lord Coke. 

From this court there lies an appeal to the archbifhop of 
each province refpectively, by virtue of flat. 24 Hen.VITI. 
ele 

CONSOLATION, one of the placesin Rhetoric, where- 
in the orator endeavours to abate and moderate the grief or 
concern of another. 

In confolation, a principal regard is to be had to the cir- 
cumttances and relations of the parties. Scaliger confiders 
this exceeding well, De Arte Poetica. ‘‘ The confolator, 
fays he, is either a fuperior, an inferior, or an equal; with 
regard, either to preferment, honour, wealth, wifdom, or 
age. Livia istherefore to comfort Ovid, in a manner very 
different from that wherein Ovid comfuoits Livia. Thus, as 
to authority, a father and fon, Cicero and Pompey, are to 
condué their confolations very differently : fo in wealth ; as 
if aclient fhould undertake to comfort Craffus: in wifdom ; 
as when Seneca comforts Polybius and his mother: as to 
age, there need no examples.” i 

«* A fuperior may interpofe his authority, and may even 
chide ; a wife man may even difpute ; featences will become 
him. An inferior is to fhew refpeét and affection, and own 
he had this from fome wife or learned perfon: an equal to 
appeal to their common friendfhip.”” 

CONSOLE, in drchiteBure, a bracket or projecting body 
commonly in the fhape of the letter S, which is ufed to fup- 
porta cornice, vafe, buit, ftatue, or even acolumn, as in 
the barbarous archite€ture of the Diocletian palace at Spa- 
latro. Corbel is effentially the fame thing as confale, but is 
generally contined to the defcription of Gothic building. 

CONSOLIDA, in Botany, Major; Bauk. Pin. See 
SympHytumM officinale. 

Consoxripa media; Bavh. Pin. See AyuGA. 

Consouipa paluffris; Taber. See Senecio palufiris. 

Consouiva regalis; Bauh. Pin. Taber. Mons. See 
DeEvpPHinium. 

CONSOLIDATION, in Law, the combining and unit- 
ing of two benefices into one; ftat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 
21. which union is to be by the affent of the ordinary, pa- 
tron, incumbent, &c. and to be of {mall churches iying 
ncar together. 

The term is borrowed from the civil law ; where it pro- 
perly fignifies an union of the pofleffion, or occupation, 
with the property. Thus, if a man hath by legacy u/w- 
jfrudum fundi, and afterwards buys the property, or fee-fim- 
ple, of the heir; this is called a confolidation. 

ConsouiDATION, tn Surgery, is the procefs of nature, by 
which a folution of continuity is united, either in a foft or 
chard part of the body ; and, as this procefs was formerly 
fuppofed to be within the controul of furgeons, the reme- 
dial applications employed for that purpofe were denomi- 
nated confolidating medicines, or farcotics. Of this kind were 
the different balfamic and refinous unguents, with all the 
ftimulating compofitions containing turpentine. The fur- 
geon may certainly vary the ingredients of his dreflings in 
fuch a manuer as to change the furface of a fore, and, in 
many cafes, fo as to occafion a healing procefs; but, after 
all, he aéts only as the hand-maid of nature, and is unable 
to advance one ftep towards the confolidation of a wound, 
unlefs there be a previous tendency in the part to heal. 

Warm ftimulating applications will indeed caufe a flow 
of blood to the part whereon they are applied ; and by ex- 
citing the healthy aGion of blood-veffels, as well as by in- 
creafing the fenfibility of the fkin or adjacent ulcerated fur- 
Face, they may promote fuppuration, and even contribute to 
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effe& a cure, where it feemed unlikely before. In this 
fenfe of the term, therefore, we may admit the exiflence of 
confolidating remedies. 

CONSONANCE, in Grammar, denotes a like cadence, 
or clofe of words, periods, &c. 

Confonances are ordinarily faults in difcourfe, efpecially in 
Englith profe: though the ancients make a figure of them, 
which they call éuoirAeuzev. Too great a confonancy in the 
rhymes has always an ill-effea. 

Consonance, in Afufic, fignifies the union or agreement 
of two founds produced at the fame time, and in this fenfe, 
it includes ail forts of mvfical intervals, which naturally di- 
vide themfelves into three kinds, viz, 1{t. Coneards, or fuch 
as produce an agreeable and pleafing effect upon the ear ; fee 
that article. 2d. Imperfect or tempered coucords, which 
are intervals nearly relatcd to concords in rcfpect to their 
pofition inthe feale, as explained when we were treating cf 
perfect concords, and alfo in partaking fomewhat of the 
pleafing efie@ of the cancerds to which they belong, when 
net too much tempered; thefe are-alfo further diltingurfhed by 
the phenomenaof Dears, fee thatarticle; and Imprrrect 
Concords : and 3d. Difcords, which are intervals that have 
a grating or difagrecable jarring effe€t upon the ear, or 
fometime a fluttering rougliaefs when nearly equal to an 
imperfect concord, or to certain intervals in the fcale, as 
the tones major and minor, the tritone, femidiapente, and 
others, as mentioned in relating Dr. Robifon’s experiments 
upon the concerds. Sce Discornpand Frurrer. Cenfo- 
nance, contidered as fignifying a found ar:fing from feveral 
others founding together, whether agreeable or difagreeable 
to the ear, may be divided into concord and difcord. On this 
principle, Dr. Holder defines confonancy, “ A paflage of 
feveral tunable founds through the medium, frequently mix- 
ing aod uviting in their urdulated motions, caufed by the 
well proportioned commenfurate vibrations of the fonorous 
bodies, and confequently arriving fmooth and fweet, and 
pleafant tothe ear; as, on the contrary, diffanancy, he main- 
tains to arife from difproportionate motions of founds, not 
mixing, but jarring and clafhing as they pafs, and arriving in 
the ear grating and offenfive.” 

This notion of a confonance exatly quadrates with that 
we have already laid down for aconcord. Accordingly, moft 
authors confound the two together ; though fome of the 
more accurate diftinguith them; making confonance to be 
what the word implies, a mere founding of izva or more 
notes together, or in the fame time; in contradittin@tion to 
the motion of thoie iounds in fucceffion, or ove after the 
ether. 

In effe&, the two notions coincide; fcr two notes, thus 
played in confonance, conftitute a concord ; and two notes 
that pleafe the ear in cenfonance, will likewife pleafe it in 
fucceffion. Notes in confonance conttitute harmony, as notes 
in fucecflion conftitute melody. 

In the popular fenfe, conionances are either /imple or com- 
pound, &c. The molt perfe& confonance is unifon ; though 
many, both among the ancients and moderns, difcard it 
from the number of confonances ; as conceiving confonance 
an agreeable mixture of different founds, grave and acute; 
not a repetition of the fame found. 

The fecond confonance is the oftave ; then the fifth, the 
fourth. the thirds, and the fixths: the refit are multiples, or 
repetitions of thefe. 

Cosfonance is fometimes ufed by writers in the fame 
fenfe with concord,-and thus, fuch are faid to be variable, 
and the term imperfe¢t is prefixed when applied to intervals 
which have a major and a minor of the fame name, as thirds 

and 
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and figth, and perfect when applied to concords which ne: 
ver change their name, as the Alth, fourth, and otave; the 
abfurdity of this ufe of the words perfeét and imperfect is fo 
apparent, that we wifh to fee them difufed, and difcounte- 
nanced in elementary books on mutfic, in order that thefe 
terms may exclufively apply to intervals correétly tuned or 
perfeét in refpect of their accordance, or the reverfe: there 
was an impropriety in originally affizning one name to the 
thirds and to the fixth, which naturally have no nearer rela- 
tion to each other, than the fourth and fifth, or oG@ave and 
unifon, or even fo much; but thefe being eftablifhed in ufe, 
may fafely remain, without our continuing to confound and 
reverfe all ideas of perfeGion and imperfeStion, in confe- 
quence only of this defe& in the muficat nomenclature. 

Confonances are faid, by Dr. Smith, (Harmonics, p. 19.) 
to be pure, where none of the equal times between the pulfes 
of the acuter found are fubdivided by any intermediate pulfe 
of the graver ; and interrupted when any of thofe equal times 
are interrupted by one or more pulfes of the graver found. 
See Cycue. 

“CONSONANT, in Grammar, a letter which cannot be 
perfectly founded by itfelf; but joined with a vowel, forms 
an articulate found, by a particular motion or contaét of the 
parts of the mouth: and hence the name con-fonant, q. d. 
que fonant cum alia. 

A confonant, confidering it philofophically, is nothing 
elfe but the modification of a found, produced by means of 
the organs of the voice, not a production of found itfelf: 
thus, v. gr. the founds fignified by the characters, a, ¢, i, 
o,u, &c. are differently modifi:d when we fay a), than 
when we fay ac or ca, ad or da; and thofe modifications are 
called confonants. 

Accordingly, Dr. Wilkins (Effay towards a real Cha- 
rater, p. 390.) defines confonants to be thofe letters, in 
the pronouncing of which the breath is intercepted, by 
fome collifion or clofure, among the inftruments of {peech : 
and for this reafon, he fays, they are ftyled ‘* clau/z litere,” 
in contradiftin@ion to vowels, which are ‘* aperte.”? See 
VoweEL. 

Confonants are divided into fingle, as b, m, g, &c. and 
double, a8 x in axillary, corretponding to the & of the 
Greeks. 

Confonants have been alfo divided into mutes and /emi- 
vowels. The mutes are fuch as cannot be founded at all 
without a vowel, and all of which begin their found with a 
confonant ; as 4, d, g, &, p, g, #, and c hard, being exprefled 
be, de, te, &c. The femi-vowels have of themfelves an im- 
perfect found, and all begin with a vowel; as /, m,n, r, f, 
s, &c, being founded ef, ¢/, em, &c. Four of thefe, viz. 
J, m, , r, are diftinguithed by the name of /iguids, from 
their readily uniting witl other confonants, and flowing, as 
it were, into their founds. The mutes, as fome writers 
have defcribed them, are thofe confonants whofe founds can- 
not be protraéted; and the femi-vowels are thofe whofe 
founds can be continued at pleafure, partaking of the nature 
of vowels, from which they derive theirname. The mates 
may again be fubdivided into pure, being thofe whofe founds 
cannot be at all prolonged, as é, p, #; and impure, whofe 
founds may be continued for a fhort time, as b, d, g The 
ferai-vowels may be fubdivided into voca/ and apirated : the 
former being formed by the voice, and the latter by the 
breath. The vocal, which are eleven, are /, m,n, 7r, v, w, 
Br % th: flat, zh, ag 3 and the afpiated, five in number, are 
fb; f t fnarp, foe The vocal femi-vowels may be fubdi- 
vided into pure, which are formed entirely by the voice, and 
impure, which are fuchss havea mixture of breath with the 
woice.. OF the pure there are feven, viz. /, m, 2,7, w, 9, 
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nz; and four of the impure, viz. v, z, th flat, =}. The 
popular writer, whofe * Grammar” we are now citing, hag 
given the following lift, exhibiiing the founds of. the coa- 
fonant?, which are twenty-two in number, 

4 as heard in bay, tub. 

d day, fad. 
off, for. 
van, love. 
efE, go. 
hot. 
kill, oak. 
lap, all. 
my, mum. 
no, on. 
pit, map. 
rat, far. 
fo, lefs, 
zed, buzz. 
to, mat. 
wo. 
yee 
Wg. 
fhy, afh. 
thio, 
then, 

zh vilion, 

Mr. Murray adds, that feveral letters marked in the Engs 
lifh alphabet, as confonants, are cither fuperfluous, or re- 
prefent, not fimple, but complex founds. C, e. g. is fuper- 
fluous in both its founds ; the one being exprefled by &, and 
the other by / G, in the foft pronunciation, is not a 
fimple but a complex found ; as age is pronounced adze. ¥ 
is unneceflary, becaufe its found, and that of the fofr gs are 
in our language the fame. Rovah its attendant x, is: either 
complex, and refolvable into éw, as in guality ; or unnecef- 
fary, becaufe its found is the fame with &, as in opaque. & 
is compounded of gs, as in example, or of ks, as in exped. 
See Murray’s Englifh Grammar, p. 4, &c. ed. 8. 

Dr. Wilkins (ubi fupra). difapproves of the common di- 
vifion of confonants into /emi-vowels and mutes ; and prefers 
the diftribution of them into three kinds, wz. {piritous or 
breathed, femi-{piritous or half-breathed, and non-fpiritoue 
or breathlefs. By the former he means fuch confonants as 
require to the framing of them a more {trong emiffion of the 
breath, either through the nofe or mouth ; and he diftin- 
guifhes thofe that are formed by expiration through the nofe 
into fonorous, a3 m, n, ng, and mute, as hm, hn, and Ang ¢ 
the fonorous being fuch as require. fome vocal found for 
framing them, and the mutes being other letters of the fame 
configuration, pronounced by a ftrong emiffion of the breath, 
without any vocal found. The f{piritous confonants that 
are formed by breathing through the mouth are alfo of two 
kinds, viz. fonorous, as v, dh, 1, r, x, zh 3 and mute, as 
SJ, th, hl, hr, f, and fhe 

Semi-fpiritous or half-breathed confonants are fuch as are 
accompanied with fome kind of vocal murmur, as 4, d, ¢ ; 
whereas thofe are denominated non-fpiritous or breathlefs 
which are wholly mute, as ~, ¢, c- ‘Thus, 4 and # are 
framed when the breath is intercepted by the clofure of 
the lips; the firft of them being more foft, with fome kind 
of murmur ; the other more hard, and wholly mute. Again, 
d and ¢ are commonly framed by an appelfe or collifion of 
the top of the tongue againft the teeth or upper gums; the 
firtt being more foft and gentle, with fome kind of mur- 
mur; the other wholly mute. Moreover, g end e are 
framed more inwardly, by an interception of the breath to- 
wards the throat by the middle or root of the tongue, vies 

uch : 
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Ff: 
Vv 
g 
h 
& 
l 
m 
n 
p 
r 
fi 
Pa 
t 
w 
4 
ag 
Jb 
th 
th 
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fuch a kind of difference between them as fubfifts in the two 
former cafes. The confonants already enumerated belong 
to the clafs of thofe that are fimple ; but thofe that are 
called compound are ufually diftinguifhed into fuch as are 
afpirated, and fuch as are double: the former feem to be 
blended with 4, and are ufually fo written; and the latter 
are compounded of fome of the other letters, but for the 
fake of difpatch and brevity in writing, they are in feveral 
languages expreffed by. fingle charaéters, and reckoned in 
the alphabet as if they were diftinét {pecies of fimple letters : 
fuch in the Latin alphabet are g and x, and the double let- 
ter x, whofe power is the fame as ds or ts. The confonant 
q is allowed to be a compound of c and uw; but what is the 
true original of 7 confonant, and that power attributed to ch 
in the words charity, cheefe, &e. have not been fo well afcer- 
tained. It is plain that neither of them is a fingle letter, 
becaufe in the prolation of them we do not end with the 
fame found with which we began: it feems, however, to be 
plain that  confonant is a compound of d and zh, and ch of 
t and fb. As for the other three confonants that are 
reckoned in the common alphabet, 4, w, y, Dr. Wilkins 
thinks them unneceffary. If c, he fays, be ufed always ac- 
cording to its proper power, & muft be fuperfluous ; and 
therefore the Welfh, who ufe c for only one kind ot found, 
have no & And as for the letters w and y, their power is 
the {ame with that of the vowels » and 4, as will evidently 
appear when they are rapidly pronounced before any other 
vowel by way of diphthong, fo as to make but cne fyllable, 
gar or war, {sim or fwim, ses or-yes, soke or yoke. Upon 
the whole, Dr. Wilkins enumerates 34 fimple letters, 8 of 
which are vowels, and 26 confonants, befides 24 diphthongs. 
See Lerrer. 

According to fome writers, the moft natural divifion of 
confonants is that of the Hebrew grammarians ; who have 
been imitated in this refpecét by the grammarians of other 
ofiental languages: thefe divide the confonants into five 
claffes, with regard to the five principal orders of the voice ; 
which all contribute, it is true, but one more notably than 
the reft, to certain modifications, which make five general 
kinds of confonants. Each kind, or clafs, comprehends 
feveral confonants, which refult from the different degrees of 
the fame modification, or from the different motions of the 
fame organs. 

Thefe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and lips ; 
whence the five claffes of confonants are denominated gut- 
tural, palatal, lingual, dental, and labial. 

We account fixteen confonants in the Englifh alphabet, 
viz. b,c, d, f..g, b, 1, m, a, py Qo % fs x) %3 to which there 
are three others to be added, viz. the 4, and 7 confonants, 
and v confonant, which make the whole number of con- 
fonants nineteen: one whereof is guttural, viz. the afpirate 
4; five palatal, viz. c, as when pronounced before a, 0, and 
uw, as in cavern, corn, curiofity; g, as in Geneva; 7 confonant 
in julep ; & in kernel; and qin query. ‘I’o thete fome have 
added w and y, which are really confonants when they begin 
a word or fyllable; although in every other fituation they 
are called vowels. That they are confonants when ufed as 
initials feems to be evident, from their not admitting the 
article ax before them, and from their following a~ vowel 
without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance ; that in other 
fituations they are vowels appears from their regularly taking 
the found of other vowels. 

The four /ingual confonants are @,/, n,#; the four dental 
are r,s, x, z, the three lalt whereof are Aiffers; and five 
Labial, b, f,m, py and v confonant. : 

With regard to which divifion it may be obferved, that 
though the g be modified in three different manners; as it 


comes before an a, an 0, or an 23 yet it is flill 2 confonant 
of the palate ; that the 7 confonant differs in nothing but its 
figure from the g before e or i; that £ has the fame pro- 
nunciation with the c; that x comprehends the found of 
tio letters in its found, viz. ¢ or £, and / or another c, a3 
in Alexander, and Alexis, which we pronounce as if wrote 
Alecfander and Aleccis, or Alecfis; and that the ¢ before 
ane or i, is no confonant of the palate, becaufe in that cafe 
lee its preper found, and affumes the hifling found of 
the /. . 

The abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the divifion of 
the Hebrew grammarians to be very reafonable; but he 
does not acquiefce in the diftribution they have made of 
them: to find a natural and juit divifion of the confonants, 
he cbferves, no regard muft be had to the charaéters that 
reprefent them; nor any thing be confidcred but their 
found, or the modification they give the found. 

On this principle, the fame author finds im the French 
five labial confonants, b, p, v, f, and im; five palatal ones, d. f, 
g:4,n; four hifers, f, %J, ch; two liquids, land r; two 
that run into and mix with each other, as //, and gn; which 
laft, however, is peculiar to the French language; and the 
A afpirate. 

Headds, 1. That m and » are properly two nafal con- 
fonants; the m, aé pafled through the nofe, and the na d, 
in hke manner, pronounced through the nofe; and, in 
effet; people with a cold pronounce darket for market, deed 
for need, &Ce ; 

2. That among the confonants, fome sre weak, others 
ftrong ; their difference confilting in this, that the former are 
preceded with a {mall emiffion of the voice, which foftens 
them, which the latter have not. The weak are b,c, d, 
& % 7; the ftrong, p, fit, kb, f, ch. 

Tt may be here obferved, that when we {peak of a perfon’s 
talking through the nofe,it mult be underftood ina fenfe 
quite different from what the words fcéms naturally to im- 
port: fince the nofe in this cafe concurs Jefs to the pronun- 
ciation than when we do not fpeak through the nofe; in 
regard the air, not being able to make its way through the 
nofe, is returned into the mouth, where it formsa dull 
obtufe found, called na/al. : . 

From the whole we may conclude, that the excefs of 
confonants in one language above another only confi{ts in 
this, that there are more modifications of found received 
and eftablifhed in the one than in the other:. for all men, hav- 
ing the fame organs, may form the fame modifications; fo 
that it is entirely owing to cultom, nothing to nature, that 
the Englifh have not the 5 of the Greeks, the aia and heh 
of the Hebrews, the ch of the Germans, the gn of the 
French, the g/ of the Italians, the / of the Welfh, &c. 

Alfo, that the Chinefe have no..r, the Iroquois. no labial 
confonants, the Hurons have abundance of afpirates, and the 
Arabs and Georgians abundance of double confonants: 
which Jatt is owing to this, that they make feveral organs 
concur ftrongly and equally to the modification of a found; 
whereas, in the reft; only one organ is moved very ftrongly 
and fenfibly, and the reft weakly. 

It is hence alfo vifible, that in all languages the afpirates, 
or guttural letters, are real confonants; fince the throat 
modifies the found as much as the palate, tongue, or lips. 

Laftly, to find all the confonants that may be formed in 
any language, there needs nothing but to obferve all the 
mod'fications that the founds of {peech will admit of, by 
which we fhall have all the confonants praticable, 

Dr. Hunter (Edinb. Tranf. vol. ii.) in his inveftigation 
of the manner in which confonants are formed, diftinguifhes 
them in two-different refpects, viz. by the operation of 

the 
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the breath which is employed to make them audible. There 
are jive pofitions, he fays, by which the vocal found is to 
be articulated: the fi7/? is formed by the clofe junfion of 
the lips, fo that no breath is fuffered to tranfpire, and the 
jut modification of this pofition is that called ora/, when 
the paflage of the breath or found by the nofe is itopped, 
and thus are formed the letters p and 4; and the fecond 
modification, termed the za/al, is formed by opening the 
ccmmunication, or exit, by the nofe, and fuffering the 
found or breath to pafs that way; in which cafe the letter 
mis founded. ‘The /cond pofition is formed by the appli- 
cation of the under lip to the fore-teeth of the upper jaw, 
which do not form an ab(olute interruption to the breath, 
but fuffer it to pafs in an audible manner, by means of the 
reftraint with which it is made to pafs: and then are pro- 
duced the letters fand vw. The third pofition is formed by a 
fimilar application of the tongue to the fore-teeth, and a 
fimilar expreffion of the breath; thefe producing the two 
confonants § and #h. The fourth pofition is formed by the 
application of the point or fore part of the tongue to the 
rvot of the fame teeth, or fore part of the palate, which pofi- 
tion may be varioufly modified ; as by applying the tongue 
clofely to the palate, fo as to form an abfolute interruption 
of the breath, in a manner fimilar to that of the firft pofition, 
which may be called the mute modification, and which feems 
to form the confonants ¢ and d. 2. The tongue is not kept 
clofely fixed to the palate, but fuffers the breath to be ex- 
prefled in an audible manner, fimilarto thofe of the fecond 
and third pofitions: this may be termed the /iilating modi- 
fication, and is that by which are exprefled/fandz, 3. The 
paflage of the breath between the point of the tongue and the 
palate is opened alternately ina quick and tremulous vibra- 
tion: this may be denominated the wibratory modification, 
and ferves to form the letter r. 4. The paflage of the breath 
or found is not interrupted in any degree, but it is made to 
pafs in a very peculiar manner through the mouth; for 
this purpofe the tongue is clofely applied to the fore part 
of the palate, but it is retracted on each fade fo as to leave 
an open {pace, and then a paflage is preferved for the breath, 
which goes under the tongue and out of the mouth: this 
may be termed the /iguid modification, and ferves to form the 
fonorous letter /. 5. The lateral paflages opened for the 
breath in the Jaft modification are fhut, and the found at 
the fame time is fuffered to efcape by the nafal paflage, 
as in the fecond modification of the jix/? pofition: this may 
be denominated the na/a/ modification, and produces the letter 
n. Tne ffth pofition is formed in all refpets like the 
fourth, but only by a different part of the tongue and palate, 
and has the fame number of modifications, which correfpond 
in their nature, and may be denominated in the fame man- 
ner. Thus, the letters £ and ¢ are formed in the mute modifi- 
cation; /band 7 inthe /ibilating; the guttural or Northum- 
brian 7 in the vibratory; the Spanifh //, or the French / 
mouilleé, in the liquid; and the guttural » or the Englith 
ngin the nafal modification. MHaving thus explained the 
feveral pofitions of the organ, with their different modifica- 
tions, Dr. Hutton proceeds to illuftrate the formation of 
the confonants, and articulations of voice, by the adiion of 
the breath and found. In all the pofitions of the articulating 
organ, he fays, there is either employed the fimple afpira- 
tion of the breath, or a found produced in the wind-pipe, 
and modified in the articulating organ. ‘Thus, in all the 
pofitions, and in feveral of their modifications, there are 
produced two diftin& articulators, according either as found 
is emitted along with the articulation, or only the breath 
employed without any other found. Hence proceeds the 
Vou. IX. 


diftinGtion of mutes and confonants among the articulators 

of voice. 
_ But in each of thefe diftin&tions of mutes and confonants, 
it is neceffary to make a fub-diftinGtion, according as the 
articulator is cither perfe& or imperfe&t, whether as a mute 
orasaconfonant. Each of thefe, the author explains in 
the following manner: The perfeét mute can only take 
place in thofe pofitions in which the breath is abfolutely in- 
terrupted by the clofe or impervious organ; which does not 
happen in the fecond and third pofitions, and only in fome 
of the modifications of the fourth and fifth. This mute 
articulator is formed, either by interrupting the vocal 
found with the clofe pofition, in which cafe it is a final ar- 
ticulator; or by beginning to exprefs the vocal found in this 
clofe pofition, when it forms, upon opening the paflage, an 
initial articulator. Of this kind there are juft three arti- 
culators, correfponding to the three pofitioas in which the 
organ may be abfolutely clofed, in relation to the exit of 
the breath: thefe are p in the firf pofition, ¢ in the fourth; 
and £ in the fifth polition. The imperfe& mute is formed 
by emitting a guttural found, or that of the wind-pipe, in 
thefe three pofitions of the mute articulator. The found 
here is extremely limited; for it is neceffarily reftrifted to 
that quantity of breath which may be expelled through the 
founding wind-pipe in compreffing the air, or diftending the 
cavity of the clofe organ. Thefe fhort founded articulators 
may therefore be termed imperfect mutes. The 4,d, and g, 
are the three imperfe& mutes, correfponding to the three 
abfolute mutes, /,¢, and &, of the Sift, fourth and fifth po- 
fitions. In the fibilating articulators of the /econd-and third 
pofitions, and of the fecond modification of the fourth and 
Jifth pofitions, the breath may be continually emitted, either 
with the fimple expiration, or attended with the guttural 
found. This, then, forms two cafes of articulation, differ- 
ing from eachother, and alfo from the other two cafes 
of mute articulation; feeing that in the prefent caf, whe- 
ther the confonant be formed with a guttural found, or only 
an audible afpiration, it is a continued thing, and is not ne- 
ceffarily terminated, asin the mutes, by the clofe pofition of 
the organ. Now, as in the cafe of mutes, we have the dif- 
tinction of perfeé&t and imperfeat, with regard to that fpecies 
of letter, fo, in the cafe of confonants, we have a {pecies 
which is perfe&t, and one which is imperfe&. The imper- 
fe& {pecies of confonant-articulators is formed in the four 
fibilating pofitions and modifications juft now mentioned, 
viz. the fin the fecond pofition, the § in the third pofition, 
the /in the fibilating modification of the fourth, and the fd 
in that of the fifth pofition. To perfe& thofe four conilo- 
nants, we have merely to add the guttural found to the con- 
tinued expiration, and we then produce of the f the v, of 
the 9 the #4, of the /the x, and of the the 7. We have 
now only remaining the na/al modification of the fir/? pofi- 
tion, which gives the confonant m; the vibratory modifica- 
tion of the fourth and ffih politions, which give two {pecics 
of the letter r; the /iguid modifications, which give two {pe- 
cies of the letter /; and the na/al modifications of thofe two 
laft pofitions, which give two fpecies of the letter. In 
none of all thefe is formed a diltin@ articulator, by means 
of the fimple afpiration; confequently all thefe are perfect 
confonants. Our author obferves, that the letter } is a 
general articulator, which is formed in many different pofi- 
tions of the vocal organ. Diphthongs and confonant-vowels, 
or rather articulating vowels, are formed in the following 
manner: the diphthong, by founding both vowels equally 
in the time of one; the confonant-vowel again, by an uns 
equal divifion of this time, or by fliding quickly from the po- 
3N fition 
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fition of the two extreme vowels z and u, to the vocal found 
which is to be thus articulated. See Vowen. 

Consonant, is a term in Mufic, which Dr. Callcott in 
his Mufical Grammar applies to the concords, o€tave, fifth, 
fourth, thirds major and minor, and fixths major and mincr. 
The confonant triads, or common chords,. according to the 
fanyve author are, 
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CONSORT, Queen. See 

CONSOUND, in Botany. 
LIDAGO. 

CONSOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the pa- 
latinate of Sendomirz ; 28 miles S.E. of Radom. 

CONSPIRACY, in Zacu, is taken for a combination or 
confederacy to do fomething evil, or illegal: though in the 
original fenfe of the word, and in its ufe in other languages, 
it fignifies merely an agreement, whether for good, bad, or 
matters indifferent. 

In our ftatutes and Jaw books, con/piracy, in a general 

fenfe, is frequently confounded with maéntenance. and cham- 
party. 
z Conspiracy, in its fpecial fignification, is ufed for a 
confederacy of two, at lealt, falfely to indict one, or procure 
him to be indi€&ed of felony; who, after acquittal, fhall 
have writ of confpiracy. See 33 Edw. I. ftat.2. 7 Hen. V. 
18 Hen. VI.c. 12. The term is now commonly ufed for 
the unlawful combination of journeymen to raife their wages, 
or to refufe working, except on certain ftipulated conditions; 
an offence particularly provided for by ftat. 2 & 3 Ed. VI. 
c. 15. reviled, continued, and confirmed by flat. 22 & 23 
Car. II. c. 19 (now expired); which ena&s, among other 
things, that ‘if any artificers do confpire, that they fhall 
not do their work but at a certain price, or fhall not take 
upon them to finifh what another hath begun, or fhall do 
but a certain work ina day, or fhall not work but at cer- 
tain. times, every perfon fo confpiring fhall forfeit for the 
firft offence, ro/. or be imprifoned 20 days; for the fecond, 
20l. or be pilloried ; and for the third, 4o0/. or be pilloried, 
lofe an ear, and become infamous.”’? This ftatute appears 
to be yet in force, though it be not frequently reforted to 
for remedy in this cafe; the proceeding being ufuaily by ine 
ci&tment for confpiracy. 

By the common law all confpirators wrongfully to preju- 
dice a third perfon are highly criminal. 1 Hawk. P. C. c. 72. 
§ 2. ftat. 5 Eliz. c. 4. Journeymen confederating and refufing 
to work unlefs for certain wages, may be indicted for a con- 
fpiracy, although the itatutes which regulate their work 
aod wages do not dire& this mode of profecution; for the 
offence confifts in the confpiring, and not in the refufal: 
and all confpiracies are illegal, though the fubjet-matter of 
them may be lawful. Thus alfo, a bare confpiracy to do 
a lawful aé&t to an unlawful end is a crime, though no a& be 
Gone in confequence of it. 8 Mod. 321. The fact of con- 
{piring need not be proved on the trial, but may be col- 
leéted by the jury from collateral cireumftances. 1 Black. 
Rep. 392. Stra. 144. And if the parties concur in doing 
the aét, although they were not previoufly acquainted with 
each other, it is confpiracy. 1 Hawk. P.C. c. 72.§ 2. 
Writ of confpiracy lies for him that is indicted of a trefpafs, 
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and acquitted, though it was not felony; alfo upon an in- 
di@ment for a riot. 2 Mod. 306. 5 Mod. 405. Writ. of 
confpiracy lies where a man is falfely indi¢ted of any crime 
which may prejudice his fame or reputation ; and though it 
doth not import flander, if it endanger his liberty, or the 
indi&iment be injurious to his property, &c. 3 Salk. 97. 

But though a confpiracy to charge falfely be indi¢table, 
yet the party ought to fhew himfelf to be innocent ; for the 
writ of confpiracy doth not lie without an acquittal. Mod. 
Caf. 127. 185, 186. Not only writ of confpicacy, which 
is a civil aGtion at the fuit of the party, but alfo ation on 
the cafe in the nature of a writ of confpiracy, doth lie for a 
falfe and malicious accufation of any crime, whether capital 
or not capital, even of high treafon ; and this, though the 
bill of indi&tment be found ignoramus, or it does not go fo 
far as an indi@tment. And the fame damages may be reco- 
vered in fuch aQion asiaa writ of con{piracy, where the 
party is lawfully acquitted by verdict. 1 Rol. Abr. riz, 
112, 9g Rep. 56. Gilb. Ca. 185. 10 Mod. 148. ar4. 
Salk. 15. An aétion on the cafe is preferable, as it is more 
in ufe, and the proceedings more eafy and not attended 
with fuch niceties as the writ of confpiracy. 

If one falfely and malicioufly procure another to be ar- 
refted, and brought before a jultice of peace to be examined 
concerning a felony, &c. on purpofe to vex and difgrace 
him, and put him to charges and trouble, aithough he is 
not indiéted for the fame, yet he may have an ‘ action on 
the cafe ;” in which he need not aver that he was lawfully 
acquitted, as he ought to do ina writ of confpiracy; but he 
mutt aver that the accufation was fal/e et malitiofé, which 
words are neceflary in the declaration; and it muit appear 
that there was no ground for it. And as an “ ation on 
the cafe” may be profecuted againft one perfon, where the 
writ of confpiracy or indi€tment doth not he but againit 
two, this aGion is moft commonly brought. 1 Dany. Abr. 
208. 213. 2 Inft. 562. 638. 

Confpirators may be indiGted at the fuit of the king, and 
at the common law, one may prefer an indi@ment againft 
confpirators, though nothing be executed: however, the 
covfpiracy ought to be declared by fome a&, or promife to 
itand by one another, &c. Buta bare confpiracy will not 
maintain a writ of confpiracy, at the fuit of the party, be- 
caufe he is not damaged by it; though it is a ground for an 
indi€&tment. 9 Rep. 56. 2 Roll. Abr. 77. If the .de- 
fendants can fhew any foundation or probable caufe of 
fufpicion, they fhall be difcharged: and if a man hath good 
caufe of fufpicion, that a perfon is guilty of felony, and 
cauies him to be indi@ed, in profecution of juftice, a@ion 
of confpiracy will not lie; but it is otherwile if the profe- 
cutor impofes the crime of felony, where no crime of felony 
was committed. 1 Roll. Abr. 115. 4 Rep. 438. Con- 
{piracies ought te be eut of court; for if a profection be 
ordered in a courfe of juftice, and witnefies appear againft a 
party, &c. there fhall be no punifhment; and if perfons 
aéted only as jurors in a criminal matter, or judges in open 
court, there is no ground for profecution. S. P. c, 173. 
12 Rep. 24. If all the defendants but one are acquitted on 
indi&ment for confpiracy, this one mutt be alfo acquitted ; 
becaufe one perfon alone cannot be indiéted for this crime ; 
and hufband and wife, being but one perfon, may not be ine 
difted alone for a confpiracy.-2 Rol. Abr. 7o8. Tire ace 
quittal of one perfon is the acquittal of another upon ins 
di&tment of confpiracy (3 Mod. 220.) #. e. where only two 
are indiéted, and it is not Jaid or proved that they con- 
{pired with others, unknown. However, where one is 
found guilty, according to the opinion of lord chief juftice 
Hale, if the other doth not come in upon procefs, or af he 
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dies pending the {uit, judgment fhall be had againft the 
other. 1 Vent. 234. It hath been refolved, that if an 
** ation on the gale’? be brought againit feveral perfons, 


and all but one be acquitted, yet judgment may be given ~ 


again{t that one only. 1 Hawk. 192. Judgment may be 
alfo given againft one only before the trial of the others: 
and it has been held, that a confpiracy may be laid without 
any overt at. 1 Str. 193. Perfons a&ting feparately may 
be alfo guilty of a confpiracy ; as particularly in the cafe 
where they are all of a family, e.g. hufband, wife, and 
fervants. 1 Str. 144. 

If the parties are found guilty of confpiracy, upon an 
indi&tment of felony, at the king’s fuit, the judgment 
anciently was, that they fhould lofe their ‘ frank-law,” 
(which difabled them to be put upon any jury, to be fworn 
as witneffes, or to appear in perfon in any of the king’s 
courts,) and that their lands, goods, and chattels fhould be 
forfeited into the king’s hands, their houfes and lands 
{tripped and wafted, their trees rooted up, and their bodies 
imprifoned. This is commonly called “ villainous” judg- 
ment, and is given by the common law, and not by any 
fiatute, and in fome books it is faid generally to be the 
proper judgment upon every conviGlion of confpiracy at 
the fuit of the king, without any rellri€tion to fuch as en- 
dangered the life of the party ; but this point doth not feem 
to be any where fettled. 1 Hawk. 193. 2 Inft. 143. 222. 
This judgment, however, hath been but feldom given; 
there being no inftance of it fince the reign of Edw. III. 
The ufual mode of punifhment at prefent is by pillory, fine, 
imprifonment, and furety for good behaviour. Burr. 996. 
1027. Str. 196. The quarter feffions have jurifdiction over 
this offence. Finch. 80. 8 Mod. 321. And on motion 
in arreft of judgment, the defendant muft be perfonally pre- 
fentin court. Stra. 1227. Burr. 931. 

In cafes where villainous judgment is impofed, the matter 
of the confpiracy ought to touch a man’s life. As fine 
and imprifonment are at this day the ufual punifhment for 
confpiracy, fo on writ of confpiracy, &c. the party fhall be 
fined, and render damages. 1 Hawk. P. C. 72. 

CONSPIRATION, Fr. See Conspiracy. 

Consriration, contre le fervice du Roi, confpiracy 
againft the king’s fervice. Under the old government of 
France every confpiracy, collufive, or unlawful combina- 
tion or underftanding againit the king, his governors, com- 
manders, or other officers, was regarded as a capital military 
offence ; and by an order of the rft July 1727, it was en- 
acted that every perfon convicted of {uch a crime fhould be 
broken on the wheel. 

CONSPIRATIONE, in Law, a writ that lies againft 
confpirators. Reg. Orig. 134. F.N.B. 114. 

CONSPIRATORS, according to the ftatute, are thofe 
that do confederate, or tind themfelves by oath, covenant, 
or other alliance, that every one of them fhall aid, and bear the 
other, falfely and malicioufly, to indiét, or caufe to indi, 
or falfely to move, or maintain pleas: and fuch as retain 
men in the country, with liveries or fees, to maintain their 
malicious enterprizes: and this extendeth as well to the 
takers, as the givers: and ftewards, and bailiffs, of great 
lords, which, by their office, or power, undertake to bear, 
or maintain quarrels, pleas, or debates, that concern other 
parties than fuch as touch the eftate of thcir lords, or 
themfelves. 33 Edw. I. ftat. 2. 2 Inft. fol. 384. 562. 

Moreover, againft confpirators, falfe informers and im- 
bracers of inqueft, the king hath provided a writ in the 
chancery ; and the jultices of either bench and jultices of 
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affize, fhall, on every plaint, award inqueft thereupon. 
Stat. 28 Ed. I. ft. 3. c. 10. There are alfo confpirators 
in treafon, by-plotting againit the government, &c. See 
TREASON. 

CONSPIRING Powers, in Mechanics, are ali fuch as 
a&.in direGtions not oppofite to one another. See Power, 
and Morton. 

CONSTABLE, This appellation hath afforded ample 
matter of difgufition to learned antiquarians. Hi‘tory has 
traced it backwards from its introdu@ion to Eneland, 
through France, Germany, and Greece, to the imperiab 
feat at Conftantinople, in the days of Conftantine the Great; 
and if we afcend farther towards the Eaft, we fhall find the 
term céne or cinein Paleftine, which fienificd in the times of 
the Old Teftament, a ftability, ftrength, or ftay. Some 
trace of this word has been difcoverable in the appellation 
of Laocoon at Troy, and particularly in that of Conftan- 
tine, who was himfelf of oriental extraction, having fprung 
from Dardania, a country of Upper Meefia, and faid by 
flatterers to have been defcended from Dardanus and the 
Trojans. It is not improbable that this appellation of the 
emperor might have occafioned the adoption of the word 
into the Roman language about the fame time. Fer it was 
at that period that the word count, obvioufly deduced from 
cone or cure, firft became a name of dignity ; and from thence 
was tran{mitted weflwards, with fome variation, according 
to the different genius of languages throughout the pro- 
vinces, Amongtt the Saxons the word was honing or kyninge, 
from which, without doubt, we derive our word king. 
Moreover, the word Slole, ftolle, flajle, or Srable, by an ealy 
tran{mutation of the feveral letters frequent in almoft all 
languages, which feems to be the other conftitnent of the 
appellation conffable, is likewife common to the languages 
of the middle ages, and fiznifizs a ftanding place, divifion, 
or department, called by the Romans /atio. According to 
this etymology, the word conflable figaifies the flability or 
ttay of the place, or the {trong man of the divifion. Lhofe 
who derive it from the Saxon, difcover conttable in oning- 
yrtapel, denoting the fupport of the king. But others, as 
fir Henry Spelman, and Dr. Cowel, confidering that we 
borrow the name, as well as the office, from the French, 
deduce it, with greater probability, from that language; in 
which it is plainly derived from comes ftabuli, the matter of 
the ftables, or perhaps of the horfe, an officer well known 
in the empire; fo called, becaufe, like the great conttable 
of France, as well as the lord high conitable of England, 
he was to regulate all matters of chivalry, tilts, tournaments, 
and feats of arms, which were performed on horfleback. 
siccordingly, they fuppofe, that the dignity, which at firft 
was civil, in time became military, and the maiter of the 
ftables was made general of the army. ‘ 

ConstaBre of England, Lord High, is an ancient of- 
ficer of the crown, now difufed in England, except on fo- 
lemn occafions, as the king’s coronation, and the like. 
The firlt con{table of England is faid to have been created 
by the conqueror, who appointed Ralph de Mortimer, one 
of the principal commanders of his ara y; and the office 
continued till the reign of Henry VILI., A. D. 1521; ‘when 
it became extinét, as the powers annexed to it rendered it 
troublefome to the king, by the attainder of the third duke 
of Buckingham, wio derived it from the Bobuns, earls of 
Hereford, and in whom it was hereditary, Since this time 
there hath not been any permanent high conftable ; but the 
office hgs been kept vacant, except on particular oceations. 
About a century after, viz. in 1627, it was allo fupprefled 
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in France, by an edi& of Lou's XIII.; though the of- 
fice has been exercifed in the command of the marfhals, by 
the firf officer in the army. Sce ConNETABLE. 

What authority ana jurifdiGion belonged to the conftable, 
we may partiy learn from a ftatute of the r3th of Rich- 
ard II., in which it is {aid ‘ that he ought to have cogni- 
zance of contraéts touching feats of arms and of war out 
of the realm, and alfo of fuch things relating to arms or 
war within the realm, as could not be determined or dif- 
cuffed by the common -law, with other ufages and cultoms 
appertaining to the fame matters, which other conitables 
before that time had duly and reafonably ufed.”? Madox 
(Hik. Excheq. c. 11.) fays, that he was a high officer, 
both in war and peace. As the duties enjoined on the con- 
fiable and marefchal or marfhal, as we.l in war as in peace, 
in camp and in court, were multifarious, honourable, and 
confidential ; fo the powers, privileges, authority, and pre- 
eminence of thole officers, were extenfive, judicial, execu- 
tory, and refpectable. The powers and funétions of each 
of thefe two high cfficers, when atting in their military ca- 
pacities, were, in fome inftances, concurrent; in others, fe- 
parate and independent. In the difcharge of fome official 
duties, they were upon an equal footing, and the marfhal 
acted as coadjutor to the conttable, but in others, the form- 
er was fubordinateand fubfervient to the latter. The func- 
tions of the conftable, in his civil capacity, were few, and 
in a great meafure reitricted to certain perfonal attendances 
on the king in his court, on high feftivals, and on occa- 
fions when fuch affairs were tranfaéted as required pomp and 
folemnity. In his military capacity, the conftable examined 
the number and qualifications of thofe who were fent by the 
military tenants, either into the field or garrifon, and alfo of 
the flipendiaries retained by the king, and gave them either 
their admittance or difcharge. When the army took the tield, 
and was commanded by the king in perfon, the. conftable 
acted as his lieutenant, and was next to him in authority ; 
but whenever the king was abfent, the conftable had the 
fupreme and fole command of the forces. In both cafes, 
the marfhal was the fubftitute or vice-general of the conftable. 
See Court of Chivalry, and Magsuatu. 

From thofe mighty magiftrates, the conftables of Eng- 
land, are derived the inferior ones, fince called the con/fables 
“of hundreds and franchifes: thele were firft ordained in the 
thirteenth year of Edward I. by the ftatute of Winchetter 
(13 Ed. I. ftat. 2. c. 6.) 3 which, for the confervation of 
the peace, and view of armour, and for prefenting defaults 
of armour, and of the fuits of towns and of highways, 
&c. appointed, that two conftables fhould be chofen in every 
hundred and frarchife. 

Thefe are what we now call conflabularii capitales, or high 
conflables ; becaufe continuance of time, and increafe of 
people, &c. have occafioned others of like nature, but in- 
ferior authority, in every town and parifh, called petty con- 
fables, or fub-conflabularit, firft initituted (as fome fay) about 
the reign of Edward III. 

Although it has been a prevalent opinion, maintained by 
Coke, Hale, and others, that high conftables are not more 
ancient than the ftatute of Winchefter above cited; yet 
Hawkins concurs with others in maintaining, that both con- 
ftables of hundreds, commonly called high conftables, and 
aifo conftables of tythings, now denominated petty conf{tables 
or tything-men, exilted by the common law, and were not 
firft ordained by the ftatute of Winton or Winchefter ; for 
that ftatute doth not fay, that fuch officers fhall be con- 
itituted, but evidently feems to fuppofe that there were fuch 
before the making of it. 2 Hawk. 61. That the high con- 


ftable was inftituted long before the ftatute of Winton is 2 
fa& afcertained by a writ or mandate of Henry IIE, pre- 
ferved in the Adverfaria to Watts’s edition of Matt. Paris, 
and from which chapters 4 and 6 of the ftatute of Winton are 
evidently taken. By this writ it is provided, ‘ that in every 
hundred there fhall be confituted a Cu1er ConsTaBte, at 
whofe mandate all thofe of his hundred, {worn to arms, fhould 
aflemble acd be obfervant to him, for the doing of thofe 
things which belong to the confervation of the king’s 
peace.” No mention of this officer, it is believed, can 
be any where found prior to the date of this inftrument ; 
which perhaps may no more determine the queition as to his 
original creation than the ftatute of Winton. As for the 
“ conftable of the vill,’’or petry conftable, as he is frequently 
calicd by way of diftin@ion from the chief conftable, this 
officer has been repeatedly acknowledged to be one of the 
molt ancient officers in the realm, for the confervation of the 
peace (Poph. 13. 4 Inft. 265.). It muit be confefled, how- 
ever, that no mention of him by this identical name 1s any 
where found to occur anterior to the writ or mandate of king 
Henry III. already mentioned ; by which it is alfo provided, 
that in every village or townfhip there fhould be conftituted a 
conttable or two, according to the number of the inhabitants. 
But it is partly certain that lord Coke’s idea is well found- 
ed, and that ‘ this officer is actually owing to the inftitution 
of the frank-pledge, ufually attributed to king Alfred,” and 
was in fact originally the {enior or chief pledge of the tything 
or decima. Hence it appears, that the ordinance of Henry 
IIL., far from inftituting the office, merely enlarged the num- 
ber of officers, placing them in towns and villages, inftead of 
franchifes ; hence it might frequently happen, that a manor 
of great extent had onlya fingle conftable for feveral town- 
fhips ; a cafe exactly fimilar fometimes occurring at this day, 
in which atownfhip, comprehending feveral hamlets, equally 
populous perhaps with itfelf, has only one conitable for the 
whole. Upon the whole, it feems highly probable, that, at 
the common law, and before the mandate of Henry IIL, the 
conftable of the hundred and the conttable of the manor, 
were cfficers of the fame nature and authority, originating at 
the fame time and differing only as to the extent of their 
feveral diflricts ; in fhort, that they bere to each other the 
fame analogy as {fubfilted between the bailiff of the hundred 
and the bailiff of the manor. Hence it follows, that the 
conftabie of the hundred neither poffeffed nor could have ex- 
ercifed any more authority within the precin@ of the latter, 
than the conftable of one manor poffefled or could have exer- 
cifed inanother; the manor being to all intents and purpofes 
exempt from, and excluded out of the hundred. 

High conftables are chofen at the court leets of the franchife 
or hundred over which they prefide, or, in default of that, by 
the juftices at their quarter feffions, or by the greater num- 
ber of the juftices of the divifion: and they are {worn at the 
feflions, or by warrant from the feflions; which courfe hath 
often been allowed and commended by the juttices of affize. 
Dalt. c. 28. Salk. 150. And by ftat. 29 Geo. IT. c. 25, §8, 
9g, in Weltminfter a high conitable is to be elected annually 
by the dean or high fteward or his deputy atacourt leet. But 
by 1 Geo. itat. 2. c. 13. high conftables are required to take 
the oaths of allegiance, fupremacy, and abjuration, as other 
perfons who qualify for offices; but they are not within the 
ftatute of the 25 C. Il. c. 2. as toreceiving the facrament 
and fub{cribing the declaration againtt traafubftantiation; and 
petty conftables are exempted both from the one and from 
the other. The petty conftables have two offices united in 
them; the one ancient, the other modern. ‘Their ancient 
office is that of Head-porovGu (which fee), tything-man, 
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or borfholder, who are as ancient as the time of Alfred; and 
their more modern office is that of coni{table merely, which 
was appointed (as it has been faid) fo lately as the reign of 
Ejward IIL., in order to affiit the high conftable. And, in 
general, the ancient head-boroughs, tything-men, and borf- 
holders, were made ufe of to ferve as petty conftables; though 
not fo generally, but that in many places they {till continue 
dittin“t officers from the conftable. 

The common law requires, that every conftable fhould be 
idoneus homo,i. e. aptand fit to execute the faid office; and 
in law he is faid to be idoneus when he pofleffes three qualifi- 
cations, viz. honetty, knowledge, andability, (8 Rep. 41. 2.) 
And if one be elected conftable, who is not idoneus, he by 
the law may be difcharged of his office, and another who is 
idoncus appointed in his place. Hemuttalfo be an inhabitant 
of the place for which he is chofen, (12 Mod. 256.) nor 
fhould he be the keeper of a public-houfe, (6 Mod. 42.) 
which ts made an exprefs difqualification in Weftmintter, by 
flat. 29 Geo. II. c.25. Perfons exempt from ferving the 
office of conftable are aged perfons, and in Weltmintter thofe 
63 years old are exprefsly exempted by ftat. 31 Geo. II. c. 
17.§ 133—aldermen of London ;—the prefident, commons 
and fellows of the college of phyficians in London, by 32 
Hen. VIII.c. 40; but no other phyficians, nor they elfe- 
where :—apothecaries, praCtifing in, or within feven miles of 
London, free of the company, or in the country having 
ferved feven years, ftat, 6and 7 W. III. c. 4;—{urgeons, 
free of the company of furgeons in London, examined, ap- 
proved, and exercifing the {cience, by ftats. 5 Hen. VILE. 
c.6: 32 Hen. VIII. c. 42: 18 Geo. Il.c.15; and by 
cuftom all furgeons (Com, Rep. 312.), and it feems by the 
fame ftats. barbers free of that company in London ;—attor- 
nies of the courts of K. B. and C. P. ;—praétifing barrilters ; 
—diffenters, being teachers and preachers in a congregation, 
tolerated by law, taking the oaths and making the required 
declaration, but not others, by 1 W.c. 18.§ 11 3—foreign- 
ers naturalized, who may rather be faid to be incapacitated ;— 
militia-men, during the time of their fervice, by 26 Geo. III. 
c. 107. § 130;—fervants to members of parliament, but 
doubtful ;—profecutors of felons to conviction ; the original 
proprietors, or firft affignee of a certificate (commonly called 
a tyburn-ticket), if a parifh or ward office; within the parifh 
or ward where the felony happened; to be only once ufed, by 
toand 11 W. c. 23. § 23; but this is no exemption from 
ferving the office fora manor, nor, as it fhould feem, for 
a vill or townfhip ; nor where the office is to be executed out 
of the privileged diftri&t ;—but matters of arts, juttices of 
peacein another county, officers of the guards, officers or 
watchmen at the Cuftom-houfe, tenants in ancient demefne, 
and younger brothers of the trinity-houfe, cannot plead ex- 
emption, If, however, a gentleman of quality, ora phyfician, 
officer, &c. be chofen conftable, where there are fufficient 
perfons befides, and no fpecial cuftom exifts ; fuch perfons, it 
is faid, may be relieved in B. R. 2 Hawk. P.C. 100.¢, ro. 
§ 41. A-conftable, whofe office is minifterial, and not judi- 
cial, may appoint a deputy ; but the conftable is anfwerable, 
and his deputy ought to be {worn, though this 1s not in all 
cafes neceflary ; but if the deputy is allowed and fworn, the 
Principal is not refponfible. Diffenters chofen to the office 
of con{table, &c. {crupling to take the oaths, may execute the 
office by deputy, who fhall comply with the law in this behalf, 
fiat. 1 W. & M.c. 18.§ 7. And by 31 Geo. III..c. 32. 
the like privileges are given to Roman Catholics on their 
taking and fub{cribing the oath and declaration therein {pe- 
cified. Conftables may appoint a deputy to execute a war- 
raut, when by reafon of ficknefs, &c. they cannot do it 
themfelves. A woman made conttable, by virtue of a cul- 


tom, that the inhabitants of a town fhall ferve by turns, on 
account of their eltates or houfes, may procure another to 
ferve for her, and the cultom !s good. 

Conftables are chofen by the common law at the leet, or, 
where there is no leet, ac the tourn; fometimes by the 
{fuitors, and fometimes by. the fteward ; and now, in many 
towns and parifhes, by the parifhioners: ail according to 
ancient and particular ufage. But by whomfoever they 
fhall be chofen and appointed, they are to be fworn and 
placed in their office by the lord, or his {teward, or by the 
fheriff refpeCtively, as being judge of the court. 2 Hawk. 
62. If the conftable be prefent when chofen, he is to take 
the oath in court; if abfent, he may be fworn before a 
(fingle) jultice of the peace: but inthe latter cafe, he ought 
to have {pecial notice of his election, and a time and place 
fhould be appointed for his taking the oath (well and truly 
to ferve the office). Every petty conttable being a princi- 
pal peace officer, and it being neceflary for the prefervation 
of the peace, that every vill fhould be furnifhed with one, 
the juftices of the peace have, ever fince the inflitution of 
their office, taken upon them, as confervators of the peace, 
not only to {wear the petty conltab!es, who have been choien 
at atourn or leet, but alfo to nominate and {wear thofe who 
have not been chofen at any fuch court, on the negleét of 
the fheriffs or lords to hold their courts, or to take care that 
fuch officers are appointed in them.~ And this power of juf- 
tices of the peace, having been confirmed by the uninter- 
rupted ufage of many ages, fhall not now be difputed, but 
fhall be prefumed to have been grounded on fufficient autho- 
rity. Some have carried this point fo far, as to allow the 
jultices, at their feffions, to {wear one who was chofen at 
the leet, and unduly rejected by the tteward, who had {worn 
another in his place. 2 Hawk. 65. A conftable has been 
{worn by a fingle juftice of the peace ; and upon motion for 
an information as not being duly {worn, the court held this 
to be a good fwearing. 2 Strad. 1149. It is certain that 
juftices of the peace had power to nominate and fwear con-~ 
ftables, on the default of the tourn or leet, before the flatute 
of 13 & 14 C. II. c. 42.5 and therefore that they have fuch 
authority in fome cafes not mentioned in that ftatute, which 
enacts, that if a conftable fhall die, or go out of the parifh, 
any two juftices may make and fwear a new one, until the 
lord fhall hold a leet, or till the next quarter feflions, who 
fhall approve of the officer fo made and {worn, or appoint 
another ; and if any officer fhall continue above a year in his 
office, the jaftices in their quarter feffions may difcharge 
him, and put in another, tll the lord fhall hold a court as 
aforefaid. 2 Hawk. 65. 13 & 14. C.Il.c.12. § 15. It 
feems to be clear at this day, that the King’s Bench hath 
power by mandamus to compel the court or judge to {wear 
a conftable duly chofen. 2 Hawk. 65. And conftables 
lawfully chofen, if they fhall refufe to be {worn, may be 
bound over by a jultice of the peace to the affizes or feflions, 
there to be indiéted. Dalt. c.28. 2 Str. g20. But it 
feems that a jultice hath no power to commit any perfon for 
fuch refufal and no more, the proper mode being to inditt 
him upon his refufal ; and if found againit him, to aflefs a 
good fine upon him. Cro. Car. 567. 

Conftables of London, which city is divided into 26 wards, 
and every ward into precinéts, in cach of which isa conttable, 
are nominated by the inhabitants of each precin& on St. 
Thomas’s day, and confirmed, or otherwife, at the court of 
wardmote ; and after they are confirmed, they are {worn in- 
to their office, at a court of aldermen, on the next Monday 
after T'welfth-day. he oath of thefe conftables is long and 
particular, and comprehends a variety of duties, now feldom 
performed, but regulated by articles of the Wardmote in- 

quelt, 
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queft, which dire&ts the condu& of the conftable ; who isa 
kind of fuperintendant of the morals of the inhabitants, and 
who ought to notice all new-comers, that thofe whofe cha- 
racter is bad may be required to give fecurity for their good 
behaviour, or be imprifoned. Carth. 129. 138. Every 
conftable may execete warrants through the whole city. 
Such as are chofen into the office are obliged to place the 
king’s arms, and the arms of the city, over their doors ; 
and if they refide in alleys, at the ends of fuck alleys, to- 
wards the ftreets, to fignify that a conftable lives there, and 
that they may be more eafily found when wanted. 

The general duty of all.conflables, both high and petty, 


vis to keep the king’s peace in their feveral diftriGs ; and for 


this purpofe they are armed with very large powers, of ar- 
refting, and imprifoning, and of breaking open houfes, and 
the like. One of their principal duties, arifing from the fta- 
tute of Winchefter, which appoints them, is to keep watch 
and ward in their refpc€tive jurifdiGtions. See Warp and 
Warcu. 

If any one fhall make an affray or affault upon another, in 
the prefence of the conftabie, or fhall threaten to kill, beat, 
or hurt another, or in a fury be ready to break the peace ; 
the conftable may commit him to the ftocks, or other fafe 
cuftody, and afterwards take him before a juftice, or to a 
gaol, until he fhall find furety for the peace; and if the 
party will not find furety to the conftable, he may imprifon 
the party till he fhall de it, provided the offence be in his 
own view. Dalt.c.1. Cro. Eliz. 375,376. The duties 
of conftables are fo numerous and minute, in confequence of 
a variety of flatutes, that the mere recital of them would 
extend this article beyond its due bounds. They will be 
found under feveral different heads or titles, that occur in 
this work, 

If a conftable negle& any duty incumbent on him either 
by common law or by ftatute, he may be indifted and fined 
by the juftices of peace, to whom he is fubordinate. If he 
will not return his warrant, or certify what he has done un- 
‘der it, he may be fined. If he wilfully lets a felon efcape 
out of the ftocks, and goat large, it is felony ; and it feems 
generally agreed, that all voluntary -efcapes in the officer 
amount to the fame crime as the offender was guilty of, 
whether treafon or felony. 2 Hawk. P.C. c. 19. § 22, &c. 
It is a mifdemeanour in him to difcharge an offender, brought 
to the watch-houfe by a watchman in the night. In hort, 
he is liable to various pecuniary, and fometimes perfonal, 
punifhments, on negleéting the duty impofed on him by va- 
rious ftatutes. As by his office he is fubordinate to a juttice 
‘of the peace, he is bound to execute his warrants; and 
therefore it hath been refolved, that where a ftatute autho- 
rifes a juftice of the peace to convi& a man of a crime, and 
to levy the penalty by warrant of dittrefs, without faying to 
whom fuch warrant fhall be dire&ted, or by whom it fhall be 
executed, the conftable is the proper officer to ferve fuch 
warrant, and inditable for difobeying it. 2 Hawk. 262. 
By 33 Geo. II]. ¢. 55. two juftices, at any f{pecial or petty 
feflions, upon complaint upon oath, of any negle@ of duty, 
‘or difobedience of any lawful warrant or order of any juftice, 
by any conftable, or other peace or parifh officer, (f{uch per- 
fon being duly fummoned to appear and anfwer to fuch 
charge,) may impofe, upon conviction, any reafonable fine, 
not exceeding 40s., upon fuch conftable, &c.; and if not 
paid, levy the fame by diftrefs and fale of the goods of fuch 
offender, to be applied to the poor of the parifh or place 
where he refides ; or for want of fuch diftrefs, the offender 
fhall be committed to the houfe of correétion for any time 
not exceeding ten days. The officer executing fuch war- 
rant, if required, fhall thew the fame to the perfon, whofe 


goods and chattels are diftrained, and fuffer a copy of it to 
be taken. 27 Geo. III. c. 26, 

On the other hand, the conftable is proteCted by law, in 
the execution of his duty. By ftat. 7 Jac. I.c. 5. 21 Jac. 
II. c.12. if any action is brought again{t a conftable for any 
thing done by virtue of his office, he, and all who aid him, 
may plead the general iffue, give the {pecial matter in evidence, 
and if he recovers, fhail have double cofs; but this muft be 
certified on the record by the judge: and flat. 19 Geo. II. 
c. 21. againft profane {wearing, gives treble cofts. By flat. 
24 Geo. II. c. 44. no adtion fhall be brought againit any 
con{table or others affifting him for any thing done in obe- 
dience to any warrant of a juflice of peace, until demand of 
the perufal and copy of fuch warrant, and the fame hath 
been refufed or neglected for the {pace of fix days, &c. &c. 
No aétion thall be brought again any conftable but within 
fix months after the aét committed. For the charges of 
conveying malefactors to gaol, fee Commitment. By 
24 Geo. II.-c. 20. the conftable executing a juftice’s war- 
rant, for levying a penalty or other fum of money direéted 
by an a& of parliament by diftrefs, may dedu@ his own rea- 
fonable charges; and if any perfon fhall be appointed to exe- 
cute any warrant for felony, two juftices may order by war- 
rant under their hands a reafonable allowance to fuch {pecial 
conftable for his expences and lofs of time, to be paid by the 
treafurer out of the county rate. 41 Geo. Iil.c. 78. Two 
jultices may in like manner order an allowance to be made 
to any high conftable for extiaordinary expences incurred in 
the execution of his office, to be defrayed in the fame ‘man- 
ner. And by 18 Geo. III. c. 19. every conftable, heads 
borough, and tything-man, fhall every three months, and 
within fourteen days after he goes out of office, deliver to 
the overfeers of the poor a written account, entered into a 
book kept for that purpofe, and figned by him, of all furs 
expended in confequence of his office, which the overfeers 
within the next fourteen days fhall lay before the inha- 
bitants, and if approved, the money fhall be paid out of the 
poor rate: but if difallowed, they are to return the book tox 
the conftable, who may produce it before a juftice of peace, 
giving reafonable notice to the overfeers; and the juttice 
fhall examine the account, fettle the fum due, fign the ace 
count, and order payment out of the poor rate; the overs 
feers, however, may appeal to the quarter feffions. 

If a onftable commits a perfon in charge, he is not liable 
to an action-for falfe imprifonment, though the charge be 
ill-founded; and if the conftable is aifaulted in the execution 
of his office, and the conttable kill the affailant in a conteft, 
itis no felony; but if the conftable is killed, it fhall be 
conftrued premeditated murder. A juttige of peace’s warrant 
is a fufficient juitification of a conitable in a matter within 
the jurifdiction of fuch juitice. ee 

High conttables hall account, if required, at the general 
or quarter feffions, for the general county-rate by them re= 
ceived, on pain of being committed to gaol until they ac- 
count; and they fhall pay the money in their hands, accord« 
ing to the order of the court, under the like penalty. 12 Geo. 
TUNG20. 

Conitables may be removed in the fame manner and by 
the fame authority by which they were chofen. The 
fheriff. or fteward of the leet, having power to place a con- 
ftable in his office, has alfo a power of removing him. Jufe 
tices of the peace have alfo diplaced fuch con{tabies as have 
been chofen and {worn by them. Dalt.c. 28. 2 Hawk. 63. 
65. And by 13 &-14 Geo. Il. c. 12. if a conftable fhall 
continue above a year in his office, the feflions may dif. 
charge him, and put another in his place, till the court fhall 
hold a leet. Andif the court, or other judge, fhall refufe 
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to difcharge a conftable, the King’s Bench may eompel them 
by mandamus. 2 Hawk.65. If a conitable be dilcharged 
without juft caufe, the court of King’s Bench will by rule of 
court order him to be reltored to his place. Bulit. 174. 
Constantes of the Caflles, in Antiquity, were kecpers or 
governors of the caftles of the king, or of great barons, who 
were frequently hereditary, or by feudal tenure; fuch were 
the conftable of the Tower, the conftable of London, or 
Baynard’s caftle, the conitables of the caftles of Do- 
ver, Windfor, Chefter, Caernarvon, and other caftles in 
Wales ; fome of which offices, thouzh not now hereditary, 
are remaining to this day. Their office feems to have been 
the fame with that of the ca/lellani, or governors of caftles. 
Thefe conftables are thofe to whom Magna Charta (c. 17. 
20.) refers; and who in the ftat. of Weflm. 1. (3 Ed. 1.) 
c. 15. are called con{tables of fees, and there confiered as 
keepers of prifons; a conftituent part indeed of all ancient 
caftles. 2 Inft. 37. The ftatute of 5 Hen. IV. c. 10. reciting 
the oppreffions of thefe conftables, and enacting that none be 
imprifoned but in the common gaol, feems to have put an 


‘end to a race of tyrants, who, by their mifconduét, had ren- 
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dered themfelves odious to the people. 

Constance of France. See ConNETABLE. 

ConstaBie, Provoft of the. See Provost. 

ConsrasBce, in Biography, general. of the Dominican 
order about the end of the lixteenth century, was born at 
Ferrara, to which city he was con(tituted inguifitor, and 
afterwards nominated matter of the holy palace by pope 
Gregory XIII. In literary hiftory he is known by a work 
entitled, « De caufis in fan&to officio cognofcendis,”? which 
related to the hiftory of the dreadful tribunal iavented by the 
founder of his order. His own zeal in the duties of the 
office to which he had been chofen was exemplary; and to 
exceflive fatigue and over exertions cccafioned in viliting on 
foot the monafteries under his government, is to be afcribed 
an illnefs that terminated in his death, at Venice on 17th 
of Sept. 1582. Moreri. 


CONSTADT, or Kunsrapr, in Geography, a {mall 
town of Proffia, fituated in Lower Silefia, in the principa- 
lity of Oels. 

CONSTANCE, Cosrantz, or Costni1z, a confider- 
able town of Wirtemberg, in the circle of Swabia, formerly 
a free imperial city, under the protection of Autftria, de- 
lightfully fituated at the north-weftern extremity of the lake 
ot Conftance, where the Rhine iffues out of it again; or 
between the two lakes; 45 miles N.E. from Zurich. N. lat. 
47° 40’. E. long. 9° 12’. The fort of Peterhaufen defends 
it on the left fide of the Rhine. ‘*1 was much afflicted,” 
fays Mr. Coxe, who vifited this plece in 1776 (fee Travels 
in Switzerland, vol. i. p. 16.) “ with the folitary appearance 
of a town once fo flourifhing in commerce, and fo celebrated 
in the annals of hiftory. A dead ftillnefs reigns throughout; 
grafs grows in the principal ftreets; in a word, it wears the 
melancholy afpeét of being almoft totally deferted, and 
f{carcely contains 3000 inhabitants. This city has endured 
a fad reverfe of fortune; it was formerly in alliance with 
Zuric: and Bafle; and, fupported by their afliftance, expelled 
the bifhop, and embraced the reformation. But the Pro- 
teftant cantons being worfted in 1351; and the league of 
Smalcalde, of which Conftance was a member, being defeated 


' by Charles V., the town was obliged to fubmit to the em- 


peror,” (having been placed under the ban of the empire in 
the year 1548, for deferting the Roman Catholic religion), 
“and readmit the Catholic religion. From this period it 
loft its independence.” In 1549 it was placed under the 
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power of the houfe of Auttria by Ferdinand 1f.; and though 
the eftates of Swabia refufed their affent, the fubjection was 
ratified by the diet at Augfburg. Being negleéted by the 
houfe of Auttria, the town fell to decay. Conftance fomee 
what revived, and afforded the profpect of becoming a com- 
mercial town, through the permiffion granted by the ems 
peror Jofeph, to the emigrants from Geneva, of fettling and 
carrying on their trade and manufactures, with very confi- 
derable privileges ; the principal of which were the follow- 
ing: viz. the right of purchafing or building houfes; the 
free exercife of religion, entirely independent of the Ca- 
tholic clergy; the power of ereGting a tribunal for the pur- 
pofe of deciding all affairs relative to their manufa€tures and 
commerce; exemption from ferving in the militia and quar- 
tering foldiers, from all contributions during the {pace of 
20 years, from duties on their tools and utenfils; and the 
invariable eftablifhment of the ftandard of the gold and filver 
employed in their maaufactures. ‘¢Thefe favourable terms 
(fays Mr. Coxe) figned on the goth of June 1785, attracted 
fo many fettlers to Con{tanee, that in my fecond vifit to this 
place, on the 25th of OGober 1787, the new colony of 
Genevans confilted of 70 families, comprifing 350 perfons: 
among thefe were’ 54 watch-makers, who had introduced 
the different branches of manufa@ure which belong to their 
trade. Four hundred watches were already finifhed, and 
above 1400 more were preparing. The emperor alfo has 
granted to Mr. Macaire the convent of Dominicans lately 
fecularized, towards eftablifhing a manufacture of printed 
linens and cottons. The refetory is appropriated for the 
chapel of the new colony.” -‘ This convent, which was 
once the afylum of monkifh fuperitition, is now the feat of 
trade and indultry; and it muft fuggeft a pleafing reflection 
to a philofophic mind, that a fucceflor of Sigifmond, who 
violated his word,”’ (as in the cafe of Hufs) “ fhould have 
configned to a reformed eftablifhment that very convent in 
which the Bohemian divine was imprifoned, and from which 
he was led to the ftake; and that the moft enlarged prin- 
ciples of toleration fhould be manifefted in the fame fpot 
where perfecution was inculcated by precept and.examples. 
It is the triumph of reafon and religion over bigotry and ins 
tolerance.”? Since the period to which we have now refers 
red, France has extended its revolutionary f{pirit and opera. 
tions to the ftates of Switzerland; and time muft develope 
their effe€ts on the liberty and commerce, and confequent 
profperity of the country. See Hetveric Conreperacy 
and SwitzeErLanpd. At prefent the manufactures and com- 
merce of Conftance are inconfiderable. Its celebrity is 
chiefly owing to a council held here from 1414 to 1418, 
which depofed three popes, viz. John XXILI., Gregory 
XIL., and Benedi& XIII., who had fet up again{t each 
other; appointed Martin V. in their room, condemned the 
doétrine of Wickliff, and committed his works to the flames, 
in 1415; and caufed John Hufs and Jerome of Prague to be 
burnt, the former July 6, 1415, and the latter May 30, ia 
1416. At this council the aflembled fathers on the 14th of 
Juue in 1415, paffed the famous decree which took the cup 
from the laity in the celebration of the eucharilt, ordered 
that the Lord’s fupper fhould be received by them only in 
one kind, 7.e. the bread, and rigoroufly prohibited the coms 
munion in both kinds. The hiltory of this council by L’ En- 
fant is compofed with great accuracy and elegance. A fee 
cond edition of this work appeared at Amiterdam in the year 
1728, in 2 vols. 4to.: the firlt was publifhed in 1714. For 
an account of the treaty at Conftance, A. D. 1183; fee the 
article City. 

CONSTANCE, Lake of, feparates Switzerland ro 
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that part of Germany hitherto called the circle of Swa- 
bia. 

It is divided into three parts: the upper part, which 
is the broadett, is called Boden-Sve, the middle part Bodmer- 
See, and the lower part Zefler-See. 

The fuperior lake is about 15 leagues in length, and 6 
in its greateit breadth. The borders coafilt of gently rifing 
hills; on the left hand Swabia, and on the right Thurgau, 
with a variety of fcattered towns, villages, and monatteries, 
and delightful villas, which afford feveral views to thofe who 
navigate the lake, that are truly enchanting. The form of 
the lake inclines to an oval, and the water is of a greenifh 
hue. This lake, like all the other lakes of Switzerland, is 
confiderably deeper in fummer than in winter; a circum- 
fiance which is owing to the firft melting of the fnow 
from the neighbouring mountains. It abounds with all forts 
of &th, and more particularly with the fpecies of trout, called 
in its vicinity ‘¢ Tilankin,”’ and by Linnzus Samo éacu/fris. 
A little above Stein, which is an independent town, under 
the proteGion of Zurio; the Rhine widens confiderably, 
and forms the inferior lake of Conftance, or the Zeller-/ee, 
which is divided into two branches; from Stein to Con- 
ftanceis about 16 miles, and from the latter to Zell, its great- 
eft breadth, about 10. 

Near Merfbourg the lake of Conftance is faid to be 350 
fathoms deep. ‘This great depth is extremely advantageous 
to commerce, the lake being navigated by veilels of roo 
tons and upwards. There are two iflands in its middle, on 
one of which is the town of Lindau, formerly a free im- 
perial city, but belonging now to the king of Bavaria, who, 
by the treaty of the confederation of the Rhine, has en- 
gaged to have it fortified and provided with artillery efta- 
blihments. On the other ifland, about a mile in circum- 
ference, is the town of Meinau, which belonged to the 
knights of the Teutonic order, and whofe fituation is de- 
lightful. ~ ¥ 

The Rhine enters the lake of Conftance at its fouth-eaft- 
ern extremity, and iffues out of it again at the north- 
weft, not far from Stein. Thére is an ancient, and generally 
accredited tradition, that the Rhine, in croffing the lake in 
all its length, does ‘not mix with its water. The fame is 
faid of the Rhone, which runs through the lake of Geneva. 
Pliny the Elder, and Ammianus Marcellinus, are the au- 
thors of thefe fables. It is true that the two rivers are dif- 
tin@tly feen fome time after their entrance into the lakes, 
but the difference of colour vanifhes as foon as they have 
depofited the fand which they carry. Mr. Coxe, feated on 
board a veffel on the lake, in vain attempted to diftinguifh 
the waters of the Rhine from thofe of the lake.. The 
river, in its courfe from the fuperior lake, being exa¢tly of 
the fame beautiful greenifh colour as the inferior lake into 
which it flows; itis evident that the one can wever be dif- 
tinguifhed from the other. Probably, upon its firft en- 
trance into the fuperior lake it is troubled, and, confequent- 
ly, for fome diftance, its current may be eafily traced ; but 
jt purifies itfelf by degrees, and becomes an indiftin& part 
of the great body of water. 

Of no better foundation is the report that the lake of 
Conftance never freezes. Wagner aflures that it was frozen 
in 1572 and 1596, when two inhabitants of Conftance 
walked over the lake on the ice, meafured it, and found it 
to be 7265 fathoms long, from Romizhorn to Bouchorn, 
which is not its whole length. 

CONSTANCY, ina general fenfe, denotes immutabi- 
lity ; but in ethics, or the philofophy of the human mind, 
the term implies refolution or fteadinefs, particularly under 
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adverfe trials and fufering, It was the faying of a heathen 
philofopher, that there cannot be imagined upon earth a 
{peétacle more worthy of the regard of the creator, in- 
tent on his works, than a brave man fuperior to his frffer- 
ings. Nothing, indeed, can be more noble or honourable, 
than to poffefs courage fufficient for executing the injunc- 
tions of reafon and conf{cience ; for maintaining the dignity 
of our nature, and the {tation affigned us; and for being fo 
much unaffli€ted by poverty, pain, and even death itfelt, as 
not to do any thing that is reproachful or finful in order 
to avoidthem. To poffefs this temper, isto be great above 
title and fortune; and manifefts a mind of heavenly extraction, 
and worthy of the offspring of the deity. Of this kind, 
many illuftrious inftances occur in hiftory, and particularly 
in the hiftory of the Chriftian church, and of the laft mo- 
ments of confeffors and martyrs. 

CONSTANS L., Fravius Jurius, in Biography, third 
fon of Conftantine the Great, by Faufta, was born A. D. 
320, and was created Ceefar at fix years of age. Uponthe 
death of his father in 337, Conltans fucceeded to the fove- 
reignty of Italy, Africa, and the weftern Illyricum, as hi¢ 
fhare of the empire. He had enjoyed his power but three 
years, when he was attacked by his brother Conitartine, 
whom he defeated and flew. 

Conftans, by this victory, became poffeffor of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain; and in his turn, attacked the Franks, 
whom he humbled, and the Scots, which probably did not 
end much to his credit, as nonotice is taken of the fa@ by 
his early biographers. Neverthelefs, the prince was elated 
by the fuccefs of his arms, and afflumed a degree of pride 
on the occafion, which would have ill become any man, and 
in him was rendered quite contemptible, owing to his want 
of talents and application. He was, moreover, a flave to 
his paffions, and allowed himfelf in a€is of voluptuoufnefs, 
that drew down upon him the indignation of the people. 
Magnentius, an ambitious foldier, encouraged by popular 
difcontents, wasrefolved-to affert the honour of the Roman 
name. A confpiracy was formed, and Marcellinus, count 
of the facred largeffes, who had already fupplied, with a 
liberal hand, the means of fedu€tion, under pretence of ce- 
lebrating his fon’s birth-day, gave a {plendid entertainment : 
the intemperance of the feaft was artfully protraéted till a 
late hour, and the unfufpeGing guefts were tempted to in- 
dulge themfelves in a dangerous freedom of converfation. 
Ona fudden, the doors were thrown open, and Magnentius, 
who had retired for a few moments, returned into the apart- 
ment invefted with the diadem and purple. The con{pira- 
tors inftantly hailed him with the titles of Auguftus and 
emperor. ‘The guards immediately took the oath of fidelity, 
and ere the dawning of the day, Magnentius became matter 
of the troops and treafure of the palace and city of Autun. 
Coniftans, who was purfuing his pleafure in an adjacent foreft, 
being informed of the faét, threw off the imperial robes, 
and fled towards Spain; but before he could reach the fea- 
port, where he intended to embark, he was overtaken bya 
party of cavalry near Helena, at the foot of the Pyreneés, 
and putto death. Gibbon. Univer. Hilt. 

Consrans II. grandfon of Heraclius, emperor of the 
Eaft, was raifed to the throne in 641, after the fenate had 
depofed the ufurper Heracleonas, and his mother Martina. 
He was then only in his twelfth year, yet before the Byzan- 
tine fenate, he delivered an oration that did him great credit. 
Having returned thanks for the juft punifhment of the afs 
faffins, who had intercepted the faireft hopes of his father’s 
reign, he added ‘ By the divine providence, and by your 
righteous decree, Martina and her incef\uous progeny have 

been 
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been cat headlong from the throne. Your majefty and 
wifdom have prevented the Roman ftate from degenerating 
into lawlefs tyranny. I therefore exhort and befeech you 
to ftand forth as the counfellors and judges of the common 
fafety.”? The fenators were gratified by the refpe@fui ad- 
drefs of their fovereigu ; but Conflans was anxious to f-- 
vcure the crown that had fuddenly devolved on him. He 
obliged his elder brother Theodofius to take hely orders, 
which rendered him incapable of civil government. The 
young emperor was not fatisfied with this a@, which was 
regarded as a profanation of the facraments, but he caufed 
Theodofius to be putto death. he aét was fcarcely per- 
petrated before the execrations of his fubjects, joined to 
the agonies of remorfe, rendered life a burden. He could 
no longer bear to refide in the capital that had been the 
witnefs of a bafe and infamous fratricide. He became a 
voluntary and perpetual exile ; and embarking for Greece, 
difplayed the hatred which he felt, and was confcious that 
he infpired, by fpitting again‘t the walls of Conftaatinople 
as he left them. After pafling the winter at Athens, he 
vifited various parts of Italy, and concluded a pilgrimage 
of difgrace, by fixing his refidence at Syracufe. Conftins 
eafily fled from the imprecations of an injured people, but 
he could not forget what he haddone. The remorfe of his 
con{cience created a phantom that purfued him wherever he 
went : the image of his murdered brother was ever before 
his eyes, prefenting to his lips a cup of blood, and faying, 
or feeming to fay, * Drink, brother, drink,””—« a fure em. 
blem,” fays the hiftorian, ‘of the aggravation of his guilt, 
fince he had received from the hands of the deacon, the 
myftic cup of the blood of Chrift.”? Conttang, however, 
did not refign the cares of government. He took part in 
fome wars carried on in Italy, and having been fuccefsful, 
entered the capital with great pomp, and was met by the 
pope and clergy at a diitance from the city. In return for 
this mark of refpeét, he plundered Rome, and fent its wealth 

and ornaments to Conitantinople. He then departed for 
' Syracufe, where he refided five years, opprefling the people, 
and hated by thofe about him. Domettic treafon put an 
end to his life; he was affaflinated while he was in the bath, in 
in the year 668, after a miferable reign of 27 years. Gib- 
bon. Univer. Hitt. 

CONSTANT, Davip, was born at Laufanne, in 
Switzerland, in the year 1633, and became diftinguifhed 
as a proteftant divine, and profeflor of theology. He was 
indebted to his own country for the rudiments of ufeful 
knowledge, and was afterwards a {tudent at Herborn in Ger- 
many, from which place he went to Groningen, Leyden, and 
Paris, for farther improvement. At Paris, he became ac- 
quainted with many very celebrated members of the reformed 
church, and having laid the zoundation of folid learning, and 
formed a conneétion with feveral worthy charafters, he re- 
turned to Switzerland in the year 1658, was ordained mi- 
nifter according to the calviniltic form, and undertook the 
charge of a church at Copet. Here he cultivated a literary 
intimacy with Turretin, Tronchin, and other profeffors in 
the univerfity of Geneva, and with Bayle, the celebrated 
hiftorian, but who at that time was tutor in the family of 
count de Donha, baron of Copet, the patron of David Con- 
ftant. Onavacancy at the college of Laufanne, Conftant 
was appointed tutor to the firlt clafs, by the magiltrates of 
Berne, and was afterwards eleéted profeffor of moral philo- 
fophy and the Greek language. ‘The important duties of 
thefe flations he difcharged with high honour to himfelf, and 
to tne advantage of thofe placed under his inftruétions ; his 
vacant hours were employed in editing fome of the claflics, 
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or on original works. By his contemporaries he was much 
re(pected; they regarded him as a man of confiderable literary 
acqu-rements, pofleffed of a folid judament and a correét 
taite. In the year 1700, he was chofen profeffor of theology, 
a fituation which he retained until he was cig! ty-nine years 
of age, when he refigned in favour of a fuccefl » referving to 
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himielf, even then, the right of giving his affitance and ad- 
vice at the public meetings of thecolege. He died in 1733, 
having attained the venerable age of ninety-fivee He pub- 
lifhed new editions of Florus; of Cicero’s fmaller pieces, 
and of various other pieces adapted to the ufe of {chools. 
His original writings were refpectable; they were differta« 
tions on curious theological fub;e&s. We have alfo Syfte- 
ma Ethico-theologicum,”’ printed at Laufaane, 16955 4 
work “* De Juramentis;’’ and another “ On Providence.’’— 
Moveri. 

Constant quantity, in Geometry, that which remains the 
fame, while others increafe or decreafe. Thus the fems- 
diameter of a circle is a conflant quantity ; for while thé 
abfcifs and femi-ordinates increafe, it remains the fame. 

Constant winds. See Wixp., 

CONSTANTIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Valeria, 
in the vicinity of the Danube.—Aifo, a town of Thrace, in 
the territory of mount Rhodope.—Alfo, a town of Afia, in 
Mefopotamia ; faid by Ammianus Marcellinus to have been 
Amida, which was enlarged by the emperor Con ftarlfine, and 
aflumed his name.—Alfo, a name given to Majumas, the port 
of Gaza, after Conftantine raifed it to the rank of a town 
and gave it the name of his fon.—Alfo, a name given to the 
town of Salamine,—Alfo, a name afligned by Conitantine to 
the town of Arelata (Arles), according to Aufonius, cited by 
Scaliger. 

Constantia Cafra, a town of Gaul, in the fecond 
Lyonnenfis; now Coutances. 

Constantia, in Geography, a diltri& of the Cape of Good 
Hope,amile and ahalt from Alphen, clofe underthe mountains, 
about midway between Table bay and Faille bay, confifting 
of two farms which produce the far-famed Cape or Conttan- 
tia wine, fo remarkable for its peculiar rich, flavour and 
{weetneis. One of the farms where the white wine is made 
is called Little Conflantia ; the other produces red. ‘I’here 
are only from fifty to one hundred cafks, of 154 gallons 
each, made annually of the genuine Conftantia wine. The 
grape is the mufcadel, and the rich quality of the wine is 
owing partly to the fituation and foil of the vineyards, and 
partly to the care taken in manufaéturing the wine. No 
ftalks, and no fruit but fueh as is full ripe, are fuffered to 
go under the prefs ; precautions rarely taken by the other 
farmers of the Cape, who make annually about fix hundred 
154-gallon cafks of the common Cape wine, which, hov- 
ever, is frequently brought into the European markets, un- 
der the name of Conftantia wine. The mufeadel grape 
grows at every farm: and at fome farms in Drakenftein, the 
wine prefled from it is equally good, if not fuperior, to the 
Conftantia, though fold, on account of the name of the 
latter, at one fixth part of the price. This wine felis at 
the Cape for 70 or 89 rix-dollars for the half-aum, which ought 
to contain 20 gallons; but the avaricious difpofition of the 
proprietors, has led them to fabricate falfe cafks, few of 
which that comé to England being found to meafure more 
than 17 or 18 gallons, and many not above 16. _When they 
find that the wine is to be fent abroad, they adulterate it 
with fome other wine. For, according to their own returns, 
the quantity exported and confumed in Cape Town, as in 
the cafe of Madeira wine, greatly exceeds the quantity ma« 
nufactured. 
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The following table fhews the quantity of Conftantia wine 
exported in four fucceffive years. 5 


j Ry : 

| Years. Py ina Value. 
1799 153 115752 
1500 188 14,070 

| 1805 173 13,007 
1802 210 15.745 

In 4 years.| 728 (54,574 R.D. 


Barrow’s Travels in S. Africa, vol. ii. p. 290. 


CONSTANTINA, or Constantine, the eaftern pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Algiers, which fee. This pro- 
vince, which is the largeft and richeft of the four provinces 
into which Algiers 1s commonly divided, (the three others 
being Mafcara, the territory of the city of Algiers, and 
Titeri,) lies betwixt the meridians of the rivers Booberak 
and Zaine, which feparates it from Tunis, and 1s bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean, on the eaft by the king- 
dom of Tunis, on the fouth by Biledulgerid, and on the 
weit, in its greateft extent, by the river Malva, or by the 
territory of Algiers, &c. Itis nearly equal in extent to the 
two weftern and fouthera provinces, being, by Dr. Shaw’s 
ftatement, 230 miles in length, and more than 100 in 
breadth ; and far furpaffing them in wealth and ftrength, as 
well as in the number and goodnefs of its cities. The tri- 
bute colle&ted by the viceroy of this province, according to 
Dr. Shaw, is proportionably greater. For whilft the Titeri 
bey brings every ycar into the treafury of Algiers little more 
than 12,009 dollars, each dollar being 3s. and 4d. or 6d., 
and the Tlemfan bey from 40 to 50 thoufand ; the viceroy 
of Conftantina never pays in lefs than So, and fometimes 
too thoufand. The fea-coaft of this province, from the 
Booberak to Boujeiah, and from thence almoft entirely to 
Bona, is rocky and mountainous; and the whole trac 
which lies between the meridians of the rivers Booberak and 
Zhorre, from the fea-coaft to the parallels of Seteef and 
Conftantina, is, for the moft part, a continued chain of ex- 
ceedingly high mountains ; few of whofe inhabitants, from 
the ruggednefs of their fituation, pay any tribute to the 
Algerines. Near the parallels of Seteef and Conftantina it 
is diverfified with a beautiful interchange of hills and plains, 
which afterwards become lefs fit for tillage, till it terminates, 
vpon the Sahara, in a long range of mountains, fuppofed by 
Dr. Shaw to be the Buzara of the ancients. The diftrict 
of Zaab (which fee) lies immediately under thefe moun- 
tains; and beyond Zaab, at a great diftance in the Sahara, 
is Wadreag, another colleétion of villages. This part of 
the eaftern province, including the parallel of Zaab, anfwers 
to the Mauritania Sitifenfis, or the firft Mauritania, as it was 
called in the middle age. The mountains are inhabited by 
free Arabian and Moocrifh tribes, which from time to time 
have proved formidable enemies to the power of Algiers. 
The molt remarkable places are Boujeiah or Bucta, Cuttu, 
Bona, La Carte, the ifland of Tazarca, and Constan- 
tina; which fee refpeétively. 

ConsTantina, Con/lantine, formerly Cirta, is one of the 
mott confiderable cities of ancient Numidia, the capital of 
the above-deferibed province, and the refidence of the bey. 
Next to Algiers, it is the moft populous city in the Al- 
gerine dominions. For a particular account of it, fee 
Cigta. 
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ConsTANTINA, a town of Spain, in Andalufia; 50 miles 
S.W. of Cordova, and 42 N.N.E. of Seville. 
ConsTantina, in Ancient Geography, a town of Phe- 
nicia.—A fo, a town of Afia, in Mefopotamia. 
CONSTANTINE L, Fravius Vaverius Constan- 
Tinus, in Biography, the firft Chriftian emperor, and furnam- 
ed the Great, was fon of Conftantius Chlorus by Helena. 
The celebrity to which this prince attained, has rendered 
polterity attentive to the moft minute circumftances of his 
life and aGtions. The place of his birth, and the condition 
of his mother, have been fubje€ts of warm, not to fay vio- 
lent, difputes. According to Mr. Gibbon, Helena was the 
daughter of an inn-keeper, and Naiffus in Dacia was the 
birth place of her fon, the fubje€ of this article, about the 
year 274. In his youth he difcovered little inclination to 
improve his mind by the acquifition of knowledge ; but the 
comelinefs of his figure, the dexterity which he exhibited in 
all manly exercifes, and his known courage and affability, 
rendered him a favourite with the army and the people. He 
was about eighteen years of age when his father was pro- 
moted to the rank of Cefar: this event was attended with 
his mother’s divorce, in order to make way for the fecond 
wife of Conftantius, who could boaft of analliance with the 
imperial race. By this aét'the noble-minded Conftantine 
was reduced to a ftate of difgrace and humiliation. Indig- 
nant, probably, at the bafe conduit of his father, he re- 
mained in the fervice of Dioclefian, and fignalizing himfelf 
in the wars of Egypt and Perfia, he was raifed to the rank 
of tribune of the firft order. The popularity of this young 
man rendered him an objet of jealoufy to Galerius, through 
whofe intereft he had already been denied the rank of Ceiar. 
Endangered by the power and wiles of his opponent, and 
being fent for by Conftantius, his father, whofe health was 
daily declinins, he fecretly left Nicomedia, where he then 
was, and travelled with all expedition to Boulogne, and em- 
barked with Contlantius for Britain. The expedition was 
profperous, and they eafily obtained a victory over the Cale- 
donians; but it was the lait exploit of Conftantius. He 
died at York, in the year 306, within little more than a 
year after he had received the title of Auguflus. His death 
was immediately fucceeded by the elevation of Conftantine, 
who was proclaimed emperor by the army. The throne was 
the objet of his ambition; and he knew too well the cha- 
raGter of Galerius, the colleague of his late father, to hefi- 
tate as to the part he mutt take in this crifis. He was fatis- 
fied that if he withed ro live, he mutt refolveto reign. At 
firft he affeéted to refilt the choice of his people, and wrote 
a refpectful letter to the emperor of the Eatt, acquainting 
him with the event. The earlic{t emotions of Galerius were 
thofe of furprife, difappointment, and rage: he threatened 
to commit to the flames the letter, and him that brought it. 
Upon farther deliberation, he refolved not to contelt his 
fucceffion to the fovereignty of the provinces beyond the 
Alps; but conferred on him the title of Cefar, referving 
that of Augultus to his favourite Severus. Conttantine, 
who already poffeffed the fubftance, expected without im- 
patience an opportunity of obtaining the henours, of fu- 
preme power ; and accordingly employed himfelf fome years 
in governing and fecuring the dominions fallen to his fhares 
In defending his own rights, he was often betrayed into acts 
of cruelty, unworthy of a great mind. Contending with 
the Franks, he took two of their kings, whom he barbar- 
oufly expofed to wild beafts in the amphitheatre of Treves: 
in fome inftances where he was victorious, he {pared neither 
fex nor age ; exhibiting a ferocity that feems ill to accord 
with the general tenor of his charaGter, to which he was 
probably 
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probably prompted by the fuppofition, that upon a bar- 
barous foe all kinds of barbarity were allowable. In 307 
he married Faufta, daughter of Maximian, who had re- 
fumed the purple; but he took no part in the fortunes of 
his father-in-law, who was ever engaged in warfare, till he 
became himfelf Conftantine’s open enemy, and endeavoured 
to difpoffefs him of his rightful authority. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances he was delivered into the hands of his fon-in-law, 
who fhewed him no other favour than that of allowing him 
the choice of the manner in which he would die: Maximian 
flrangled himfelf in the year 3ro. 

Shortly after this event, which was little creditable to the 
feclings of Conttantine, or to the filial piety of Faufta, who 
took no means to foften the refentment of her hufband, a 
civil war broke out. Maxentius, who had reigned in con- 
junGion with Conftantine, now laid claim to the monarchy 
of the whole Welt, and made preparations for an invafion of 
Gaul. Conftantine relying as well on his own talents, as on 
the hatred borne to his rival, refolved to anticipate the attack, 
and to carry the war into the heart of Italy. The armies of 
Maxentius, amounted to one hundted and feventy thoufand 
foot, and eighteer thoufand horfe. ‘The wealth of Italy 
fupplied the expences of the war, and the adjacent provinces 
were exhautted to form magazines of corn and other kinds of 
provifions. The whole force of Conflantine conlifted of 
ninety thoufand foot, and eight thoufand horfe; a large part 
of which was neceflary to the defence of his other dominions. 
At the head of forty thoufand foldiers, he marched to en- 
counter an enemy, whofe numbers were at leaft four times fu- 
. perior to his own. Conftantine had been trained from his 
earlieft youth to war, to action, and to military command, 
and his troops were in the higheft ftate of dv{cipline: thefe 
he difpofed with confummate fkil], and for himfelf he chofe 
the polt of honour and danger. Diftinguifhed by the fplen- 
dor of his arms, he charged, in perfon, the cavalry of his rival, 
and his irrefiftible attack determined the fortune of the day. 
The viétory was complete, and the difmayed followers of 
Maxentius rufhed by thoufands into the Tyber. The em- 

eror himfelf attempted to efcape back into the city over 
the Milvian bridge, but the crowds which preffed together 
through that narrow paflage, forced him into the river, where 
he was immediately drowned by the weight of his armour. 
His body which had funk deep into thé mud, was found the 
next day; and the fight of his head, when it was expofed to 
the eyes of the people, convinced them of their deliverance, 
and led them to acknowledge as their fovereign Cont{tantine, 
who thus atchieved by his valour and high talents the moft 
{plendid enterprize of his life. 1t was previous to this battle, 
A.D. 312., that hiftorians affign the date of Conftantine’s 
converfion to Chriftianity, who had never before difcovered 
religious principles of any kind. A {plendid miracle is men- 
tioned as the immediate inftrument of this change. Dr. 
Lardner, indeed, offers fome reafons why Conftantine could 
not well have remained through life without fome religious 
impreffions ; he is however willing to follow the account of 
Eufebius, who fays, that about the period of the war with 
Maxentius, the emperor was led to confider that he ftood in 
need of more powerful affiltance than military forces; he there- 
fore fought fora God that fhould be his helper. The hifto- 
rian goes on to fay, that in part of his march, as the day was 
declining, there appeared to the fight of Conftantine, and to 
that of all his army, a luminous crofs above the fun, with the 
infcription ze vixe, by this conquer; that the monarch not 
comprehending the meaning of this fign was farther inftru@ed, 
in the following night by a vifion of Chrift himfelf, bearing 
his crofs, and directing him to take a fimilar ftandard, under 
which he fhould march to victory, In the morning Con- 


flantine communicated this wonderful circumftance to his 
friends; and fending for ingenious workmen, he gave them a 
defcription of the fign, and faw them make one like it in 
gold and precious ftones; which, fays Eufebius, * we have 
feen.”” Much has been faid refpeéting this furprizing phe- 
nomenon. By fome the whole is regarded asa fiction, a ftra- 
tagem and political device of Conftantine, yet it is related by 
Enufebius a grave hiltorian, who declares that he had it from 
the emperor, who confirmed the narration by an oath. By 
Fabricius, we are told, that the appearance in the heavens 
was generally looked upon as a reality, and a miracle: but 
for his own part, he is inclined to confider it as the refult of 
a natural phenomenon in a folar halo ; he accordingly admits 
of the reality of the phenomenon, but does not fuppofe it to 
be properly miraculous. Upon a full and candid review of 
the evidence, Dr, Lardner, whom we have before quoted, and 
than whom no one was a better. judge of human teftimony, 
feems inclined to doubt the relation given by the emperor, 
upon whofe fole credit the ftory is recorded, though it was 
twenty years after the event, when Eufebius wrote his ac- 
count, during which period he muft have heard it frequently 
from eye-witnefles, if the emperor’s relation were accurate 
that the appearance was vifible to his whole army as well as to 
hincfelf. The oath of Conftantine, on the occafion, with 
Dr. Lardner, brings the fact into fufpicion, and another 
ftriking circumftance is that Eufebius does not mention the 
place where this wonderful fight appeared. Without, how- 
ever, entering, at prefent, farther into the difcuffion, which 
we fhall refer to the article Cross; we may obterve, that 
Eufebius has led us to the period, when the fign of the crofs 
began to be made ufe of by Conftantine, among his armies, 
and at his battles; this was probably the day before the laft 
battle with Maxentius, fought on the 27th of October, 312. 
About this period, it is admitted, that Conftantine became a 
Chriftian, and continued fo the remainder of his life, taking 
care alfo to have his children educated in the fame principles. 
His converfion feems to have been partly owing to his own 
refleCtions on the ftate of things, partly to converfation and 
difcourfe with Chriftians, with whom, the fon of Conftantius, 
theirfriend and favourer, muft have been fome time acquainted, 
but perhaps, chiefly to the ferious impreffions of his early 
years, which being once made can never be wholly obliterated. 
Conttantine was however a politician as well as a Chriftian, 
and he probably hit upon this method to reconcile the minds 
of his army, to the important change in their religious pro- 
feffion and habits, as well as making ufe of it as a mean of 
fuccefs in his defigns againft his enemies, for which purpofe 
he rightly judged, that the ftandard of the crofs, and the 
mark of it as a device on his foldier’s fhields, would be of no 
{mall fervice. 

We mutft now return to Conftantine in the character of 
a victorious general. After the battle, he entered the capi- 
tal in triumph, wholly deftroyed the family of his rival, but 
refufed to include among the victims, many whom the 
Romans would gladly have facrificed to their abhorrence of 
the latetyranny. He difbanded and difperfed the pretorian 
guards which had fo often made and murdered emperors ; 
he recalled many who had been banifhed, and reitored to 
them their eftates: he difcouraged informers, and.promoted 
the welfare of the city. The fenate immediately pafled a 
decree, conferring on him the firft rank among the three 
Augwfi, who then were ‘matters of the world: Licinius 
and Maximin were the other two. Africa readily followed 
Italy in recognizing the fovereignty of the conqueror. To 
Licinius, with whom he had an interview, he gaveshis filter 
Conitantia in marriage, in order to flrengthen his own 
hands. From Milan, where the two emperors iffued an 
302 dist 
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edi&t under their joint authority, allowing a general tolera- 
tion in religious matters within their dominions, Conftan- 
tine was called by an attempt of the Franks to crofs the 
Rhine. Over thefe he gained a complete victory, and made 
many prifoners, whom, as in former inftances, he expofed 
to wild beafts. In the mean time a civil war arofe between 
Maximin and Licinius, which terminated in the deftruétion 
of the former, and the extirpation.of his whole family. 

Conftantine and Licinius were now matters of the world, 
but they did not long continue united. A war broke out 
between them in the year 314, but the refult of feveral 
battles was decidedly in favour of Conitantine. Licinius 
fued for peace, which he obtained, and which continued 
eight years. In 323 another war was excited between the 
emperors. Licinius had long been hoftile to the Chrittians, 
whofe affections he had alienated, and who looked up to 
Conftantine as their patron, and the head of their religion, 
Aware of this circumftance, 2nd relying on his own fupe- 
tiority, as a military commander, Conftantine began the 
quarrel. Inder the banner of the crofs, and accompanied 
by bifhops and other minifters of their holy religion, he 
went out with 130,0co0 well-difciplined and well-accoutred 
foldiers to meet his rival, who waited his arrival in the vi- 
cinity of Adrianople. Conftantine was again victorious : 
Licinius fled to Byzantium, and when he found that place no 
‘longer tenable againft the power of his enemy, he with- 
drew to Chalcedon, and from thence, after hazarding an- 
other battle, in which he was alfo unfuccefsful, to Nico- 
media ; where, by the interceflion of his wife, he obtained a 
folemn promife of having his life fpared, on the condition 
of his renouncing all claims to fovereignty. To the dif- 
grace of Conftantine imprifonment and death foon followed 
the humiliation of his rival. This deed has been juitified 
on the plea that the fallen emperor had engaged in a trea- 
fonable correfpondence againft the reigning fovereign, but 
fufficient evidence of the fa&t was not adduced. The fon 
of Licinius was alfo facrificed to the jeaioufy of Conftan- 
tine, who, by thefe atrocious means, delivered himfelf from 
all dread of oppolition. An arbitrary prince feldom finds 
any difficulty in freeing himfelf from his enemies, but Con- 
{tantine with all his powers, could neither forefee, nor pre- 
vent, thofe domeftic calamities*to which he fhortly became 
the prey. Crifpus, his fon, by a former wife, was viewed, 
by his mother-in-law Fauita, as the chief obftacle to the 
future greatnefs of her own children. She icfinuated into 
the breast cf Conftantine fufpicions of his fon’s loyalty, and 
is faid alfo to have brought a charge again{t him of having 
attempted her own chaftity. Crifpus was examined, im- 
priloned, and put to death in the year 326. His grand- 
mother Helena, convinced of his innocence, refolved to_ be 
revenged for his hard fate, and found means of convicting 
the emprefs of an adulterous connection with a flave of the 
palace, for which fhe was fuffocated in the fteam of a hot 
bath. From thefe circumftances, and from the contempt 
which he fhewed for the pagan rites, the emperor became 
unpopular with the people and the fenate. On his part 
there was no perfonal attachment to the ancient metropolis, 
and he was refolved to perpetuate his name by the founda- 
tion of a new city. After much deliberation he fixed on 
Byzantium, which he had once befieged, as the imperial 
city that fhould, with future ages, give him celebrity and 
renown. See CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In the year 331 Conftantine was involved in a war with 
the Goths, who at firft were fuccefsful egainit his power, 
but were, atlength, defeated and compelled to agree to fuch 
terms as the victor thought proper to propofe. Conftantine, 
by chaitifing the pride of the Goths, and by accegting the 
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homage of a fuppliant nation, vindicated the majefly of the 
Roman empire; and ambafladors from Ethiopia, Perfia, and 
the moft remote countries of India, came to congratulate 
him on the peace ard profperity of his government ; and 
he feems to have enjoyed as uninterrupted a fhare of felicity, 
as a man fituated as he was could reafonably expe&. He 
attained to the thirtieth year of his reign, a period which 
none of his predeceflors, fince Auguftus, had been per- 
mitted to celebrate. Conftantine furvived that folemn fefti- 
val about ten months, and, at the age of fixty-four, after 
a fhort iilnefs, he ended his memorable life at a palace in the 
fuburbs of Niccmedia, whither he had retired for the bene- 
fit of the air, ard with the hepe of recruiting his exhaufted 
ftrength by the ufe of the warm bath. The demonftrations 
of gricf, or at leaft ef mourning, furpafled whatever had 
been practi{ed cn any former occafion. The body of the 
deceafed emperor was tranf{ported to the city which was 
deftined to preferve the name and memory of its founder; 
there it was adorned with the fymbols of greatnefs, and 
depofited on a golden bed in one of the apartments of the 
palace, which was fplendidly iliuminated and furnifhed for 
the purpofe. Every day, at the appointed hours, the offi- 
cers of fiate, approaching the perfon of their fovereign, 
offered the fame refpc@ful homage to his dead body as they 
had been accuftomed to prefent to him during his life, fo 
that it has been faid Conftantine alone, by the peculiar in- 
dulgence of heaven, reigned after his death. 

It remains now to give a general eftimate of the charater 
of this great man, who was unqueftionably the moft fplen= 
did among the Roman emperors. It is no wonder that a 
prince who remioved the feat of empire, and introduced fuch 
important changes into the civil and religious conftitution of 
his country, fhould have fixed theattention, and divided the 
opinions of mankind. By certain claffes of Chriflians he 
has been regarded as the deliverer and defender of the 
church, and has been decorated with every attribute of a 
hero, and even of a faint: by others he has been confidered 
as the real, though without any ill intentions on his part, 
enemy to the caufe of true Chrittianity, by incorporating it 
with the civil government of the world: by contemporary 
hiftorians who did not embrace the religion of Chrift, Con- 
itantine was compared to the moft abhorred of thofe tyrants, 
who, by their vices and weaknefs, difhonoured the imperial 
purple. 

Conftantine was, in perfon, remarkably tall, of a comely 
and majeftic prefence, and great bodily ftrength. The ge= 
neral tenor of his life proves that he was a perfon of no 
mean capacity: the atciievements and fuccefs of Conftan- 
tine do not belong to men of weak and irrefolute minds. 
His mind indeed was equal to his fortune, great as it was: 
his valour was tried and approved frequently in his youth, 
and was conf{picuous on all proper occafions throughout his 
whole life: his chattity, juftice, and prudence, are com- 
mended by thofe of his biographers, who, on account of 
a difference in religion, were not difpofed to flatter him : 
his many aéts of bounty to the poor, and his juft ediis are 
arguments of a merciful difpofition, and a love of jultice. 
According to Eufebius the palace of Conftantine was con- 
verted into achurch; and the emperor himfelf chearfully 
led the way to thofe that affembled there with him. Taking 
the facred books into his own hands, he attentively read 
and meditated upon the divine oracles ; and then recited the 
ufual prayers with thofe who were met together. Conftan- 
tine befides prayed daily in private in his clofet. In time of 
war he had a chapel at a {mall diftance from his camp for 
the performance of religious duties, efpecially before bat- 
tle, fecking thereby the divine prote¢tionand bleffing. He 
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taught even his heathen foldiers a form of prayer, in which 
they worfhipped the one true God. Thefe and many other 
inftances of the Chriftian temper are afcribed to the empe- 
ror by Eulebius. By our owp hiftorian, the early part of 
his lite is highly panegerized: “* He delighted,”? fays Mr. 
Gibbon, “ in the focial intercourfe of familiar converfation ; 
and though he might fometimes indulge his difpofition to 
raillery with lefs referve than was required by the fevere 
dignity of his ftation, the courtefy and liberality of his 
manners gained the hearts of all who approached him- 
The difadvantage of an illiterate education had not pre. 
vented him from forming a jult eflimate of the value of 
learning ; and the arts and {ciences derived fome encourage- 
ment from the munificent protection of Conftantine. In the 
difpatch of bufinefs, his diligence was indefatigable ; and 
the a€tive powers of his mind were almoft continually exer- 
cifed in reading, writing, or meditating: in giving audi- 
ence to ambafladors, and in examining the complaints of his 
fabjefs. Even thofe who cenfured the propriety of his 
meafures were compelled te acknowledge, that he pofleffed 
magnanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, the moft 
arduous defigns, without being checked either by the pre- 
judices of education, or by the clamours of the multitude. 
In the field, he infufed his own intrepid {pirit into the 
troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a confum- 
mate general; and to his abilities, rather than to his for- 
tune, we may afcribe the fignal viGtories which he obtained 
over the foreign and dumettic foes of the republic. He 
loved glory, as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of his 
labours. The boundlefs ambition, which, from the mo- 
ment of his accepting the purple at York, appears as the 
ruling paffion of his foul, may be juftified by the dangers of 
his own fituation, by the charaGer of hisrivals, by the con- 
fcioufnefs of fuperior merit, and by the profpe& that his 
fuccels would enable him to reftore peace and order to the 
diftra@ed empire.’? As he advanced in life, his character 
was lefs refpeCtable, his a€tions lefs honourable. The often- 
tatious grandeur of his court, and his magnificent buildings, 
were fupported by taxes which bore very heavily on the 
people, and in his old age he was charged with prodigality 
and rapacity. LEutropius fays, that Conftantine, ‘¢in the 
early parts of his reign, might be compared to the beft 
princes, in its conclufion to the indifferent ones.” And 
Dr. Lardner, who took great pains to underftand and ap- 
preciate the worth of this emperor, obferves, with his 
ufual candour, that ‘* we fhould be willing to make allow- 
ances in favour of princes, and efpecially of long reigns. It 
is next to impoffible for human wifdom and difcretion, inthe 
courfe of many years filled with aétion, not to be furprifed 
into fome injuftice, through the bias of affection, or the 
fpecious fuggeftions of artful and defigning people. Though, 
therefore, there may have been fome tranfactions in this 
reign which cannot be eafily juftified, and others that mutt 
be condemned, yet we are not to confider Conftantine as a 
cruel prince or a bad man.”? Gibbon. Lardner, Jortin. 
Univer. Hitt. 

Constantine II., the eldeft of the three fons of Con- 
flantine the Great, was born in the year 316, and, by the 
indulgence of his father, was admitted at a very tender age 
to fhare the adminiftration of the empire. He and his bro- 
thers may be faid to have ftudied the art of reigning at the 
expence of the people entrufted to their care. During his 
father’s life-time, the younger Conftantine was appointed to 
hold his court in Gaul: and upon his death in 337, he fuc- 
ceeded to the government of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; to 
him alfo was affigned the city of Conftantinople, with a cer- 
tain f{uperiority of rank above his brothers. During his fhort 


reign, he did little that has been deemed worthy of hif. 
torical record. Diffatisfied with the fhare of empire al. 
lotted to him, he was defirous of poflefling the provinces of 
Africa, which had been given to Conftars. His folicita- 
tions were in vain: determining, therefore, to wreit by 
force, what he could not obtain by argument, at the head 
of a tumultuary band, he invaded the dominions of Contltans, 
and laid wafte many parts of the country. The meafures-of 
his brother were dire€ted with more prudence ; and Con- 
ftantine, by too great eagernefs, was betrayed into an am- 
bufcade, which had been concealed in a wood, where he 
and his attendants were furrounded and flain, A.D. 340. 
His body was afterwards found in the obfcure ftream of 
Alfa, and obtained a place in the imperial fepulchre 5" but 
his provinces transferred their allegiance to the conqueror. 
Contemporary hifferians {peak of Conftantine as a prince of 
great accompifhments ; but his conduét towards his brother 
met with a purifhment which neither merited nor obtained 
the pity of furvivors. 

ConsrantinE III., the next emperor of this name, was 
the fon of Heraclius by Eudoxia, and fucceeded his father 
in 641. Of him more cannot be well faid than that he 
reigned three months, and diced in his 30th year, either by 
difeafe, or by poifon, fuppofed to have been adminiftered by 
his mother-in-law. 

Constantine IV. fucceeded -his father, Conflans IT., 
in the year 668. Very foon after he came to the throne, he 
went to Sicily, with a view of punifhing his father’s mur- 
derers, and to depofe the ufurper whom they had eftablifhed. 
His enterprize was fuccefsful : but upon his return to Con- 
ftantinople, he was fcarcely recognized, on account of the 
alteration in his beard; hence he obtained the appellation of 
the bearded. In this reign the Saracens invaded Africa, 
Sicily, and Cilicia, and at length laid fiege to Conftan- 
tinople. Their attempts were completely baffled, and their 
lofs in men was very confiderable. The emperor, however, 
became tributary to the Bulgarians, who fuccefsfully invaded 
fome of his territories. This prince, who died in the year 
685, appears to have poffeffed a {mall fhare of talent, inter- 
mixed with cunning and cruelty. On his two brothers he 
had beftowed the empty title of Auguftus, unconneéted 
with truft or power. At their fecret initigation, the troops 
of the Anatolian province approached the city on the Afiatic 
fide, demanding for their royal brothers the partition or ex- 
ercife of fovereignty, and fupported their claims by a 
theological argument. ‘‘ We are Chriftians,” they faid, 
“the fincere votaries of the holy and undivided Trinity : 
fince there are three equal perfons in heaven, there fhould 
be three equal perfons on earth.” The emperor invited 
them to a friendly conference, in which they might propofe 
their arguments to the fenate: they obeyed the fummons ; 
but the view of their bodies, hanging on the gibbet ir 
the fuburb of Galatea, reconciled their companions to the 
unity of the reign of Conftantine. He pardoned his bro- 
thers; but on the repetition or fufpicion of a fimilar offence, 
the obnoxious princes were deprived of their titles and nofes, 
that the deformity might difqualify them from the empire. 
In the clofe of life, Conftantine was anxious to eftablifh the 
right of primogeniture ; and the eldeft fon was exalted to 
the rank of Auguftus, and the affurance of the empire. 

Constantiné V., fon of the emperor Leo, was born in 
719, and crowned in his infancy, He was furnamed Co- 
pronymus, from having polluted the bapti{mal font. Dur- 
ing a long reign of 34 years, he ever exhibited an abhor- 
rence of image-worfhip, which rendered him an objet of 
hatred to the catholics, who have ufed every means in their 
power to tranfmit his name to pofterity in the molt ert 
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light. Although he did not merit all the opprobria affixed 
to his charaéter by ecclefiaftical bigots, yet he undoubtedly 
exercifed much cruelty towards the party which refifted his 
attempts for reform in the church. Some were put to death, 
others mutilated, and not a few underwent. lefs fevere pu- 
nifhments. Asa general, he exhibited much prudence and 
courage. Soon after his acceffion he marched againft the 
Saracens, who had made an irruption into Afia; and his 
brother-in-law, taking advantage of his abfence, placed him- 
felf at the head of the orthodox fa&tion, and was declared 
emperor. A civil war enfucd, in which Conftantine was 
viGtorious: the metropolis furrendered to its lawful fove- 
reign, and the ufurper and his fon were deprived of their ill- 
gotten power, and of their eyes. When every thing at 
home was fettled to his fatisfa€tion, he made war again upon 
the Saracens, took their ftrong places, and deftroyed their 
fleet. In the midit of his fucceffes, an earthquake, and a 
peftilence among his own people, were calamities which ex- 
cited in him the greateft conlternation. After this he was 
attacked by the Bulgarians, by whom he was fo completely 
defeated, that he was obliged to feck refuge in his capital : 
but in another attack, victory determined for Conftantine, 
who cut off the invaders, with fcarcely any lofs. As he 
was proceeding on a new expedition againft the fame people, 
he was feized with a fever, which terminated his life in 775. 
To the praife of this prince, his enemies admit that he re- 
flored the ancient aquedu&, a work of great importance to 
the inhabitants of Conftantinople. He redeemed nearly 
three thoufand captives: and under his reign, plenty was 
the characteriftic of the times. Moreri. G:bbon. Univer. 
Hit. : ; 
Constantine VI., grandfon of the preceding, was born 
in 770; and when only five years of age, he was aflociated 
with his father, Leo IV., in the government: but neither 


then, norin 780, when he fucceeded entirely to the throne, - 


was he capable of efficient bufinefs. His mother lrene was 
appointed gua-dian to the young emperor: fhe, naturally 
ambitious, and impatient of controul, was unwilling to refign 
the power out ofherown hands. The contefts between the 
mother and her fon were the moft prominent features of this 
reign. During the childifh years of the emperor, nothing 
couid be better adminiftered than the. government under 
Trene : but when he had attained the years of maturity, by 
the advice of his adherents, he would fain have rewarded his 
mother’s fervices by perpetual banifhment to the ifle of Si- 
cily. Irene was too politic to be thus ferved: fhe retaliated 
upon her enemies, and obtained for herfelf almoft an unli- 
mited obedience. Her abufe of vitory proved detrimental 
to her interefts : Conftantine afcended the throne fole fove- 
reign, and his mother was difmiffed to a life of folitude, to 
the enjoyment of which her mind was by no means adapted. 
She was recalled to court, and foon obtained a certain de- 
gree of authority. ‘The emperor was attacked and defeated 
by the Bulga ians ; and fufpe€ting an infurreétion in favour 
©! Nicephorus, fon of Conftantine V. by a fecond marriage, 
he had him feized and his eyes put out, and the tongues of 
his four brothers were amputated. After this cruel pu- 
nifhment, they were doomed to perpetual imprifonment. 
For five years they fubmitted to their fate: an opportunity 
then offered, and they made their efcape to the church of 
St. Sophia, difplaying a pathetic {peétacle to the people. 
« Conatrymen and Chriltians,” exclaimed Nicephorus for 
himfelf and mute brethren, “ behold the fons of your em- 
peror, if you can recognize our features in this miferable 
flate. A lifc, an imperfe& life, is all that is fpared: this 
is now threat-ned, and we appeal to your compaffion.” 


Their wretchednefs affQed the people, but the minifter of 


Conftantine contrived to foothe their miferies, and draw 
them from public view. ‘They were fpeedily embarked for 
Greece, and Athens allotted to them as a place of exile. 
Once more they efcaped from the hands of their keepers, 
and appeared in purple. at the gates of Conftantinople. 
This was their laft effort : in attempting to gain a crown, 
they loft their lives. Irene foon found an opportunity of 
exciting difcontents, with a view of depofing her fon. Suf- 
peGing his danger, he attempted to efcape to the pro- 
vinces, but was feized on the Afiatic fhores, and carned 
prifoner to his own palace, where, in the very chamber in 
which he was boru, the emiflaries of his unnatural and infa- 
mous mother aflaulted him in his fleep, and plunged their 
daggers in his eyes. In this ftate he furvived many years, 
to reflect on his own cruelty, and to learn the ufurpations of 
Irene. 

Constantine VII. was fon of the emperor. Leo VI., 
and nephew to Alexander, whom he fucceeded in 912, be- 
ing but feven years of age, During his minority, Romanus 
Lecapenus, a fuccefsful general, got poffcflion of the em- 
peror’s’perfon, and.per{uaded him to marry his daughter. 
He then afflumed the royal purple himfelf, and aflociated 
his own three fons in the imperial authority, degrading the 
lawful emperor to the fifth rank among the titular princes. 
Much, however, to the honour of Romanus, he permitted 
him to live unmolefted; and the time of Conftantine was 
fpent in the ftudy and praétice-of the fine arts. The fall of 
Romanus was occafioned by the ambition of his own chil- 
dren, who effected the banilfhment of their father, and, con- 
trary to their own expectations, elevated Conftantine to his 
rightful throne. To prevent their future intrigues, the em- 
peror’s firft act was to feize the confpirators, and banifh 
them to the fame ifland and monaftery in which they had fo 
lately confined their father. Romanus met them on the 
beach with a farcaftic f{mile, and, after a juit reproach of 
their folly, ingratitude, and weaknefs, prefented his im- 
perial colleagues with an equal fhare of his water and vege-= 
table diet. Conftantine was now in poffeffion of the eaitern 
world, which he governed, or appeared to govern, fifteen 
years. He was, however, devoid of that energy of charac- 
ter which became the fovereign of fo mighty an einpire. 
The ftudies which had amufed his life of comparative foli- 
tude, were not eafily exchanged for the ferious and im- 
portant duties of a monarch. The reins of government he 
entrufted to his. wife Helena, while he employed much of 
his time in the inftruCtion of his fon Romanus, and in draw- 
ing up a treatife for his immediate benefit, but of which he 
made fo ill a ufe, that he is fufpe€ted of having adminiftered 
poifon to his father, in order to fucceed him in the empire. 
The death of Conftantine was regretted by his fubje&s, who 
paid every demonftration of refpeé to his deceafed corpfe, 
which, according to ufual cuftom, lay in ftate at the palace. 
Before the proceffion moved to the fepulchre, an herald 
proclaimed the awful admonition: ‘* Arife, O king of the 
world, and obey the fummons of the King of kings.”’— 
One of the depofed fons of Romanus had, during his fhort- 
lived authority, affumed the title of Constantine VIIL. : 
of him therefore enough has been {aid ;—and we proceed to 
the reign of Constantine IX., who, in conjun&ion with 
his brother, Bafil IJ., fucceeded to the throne, on the death 
of John Zimifces, in the year 976. During the long life 
of Bafil, Conftantine had only the name. of emperor: all 
emanated from his brother. After his deceafe, Conftantine 
enjoyed, about three years, the power, or rather the plea- 
fures, of royalty ; and his chief care was the fettlement of 
the fucceffion. He had poffeffed, fixty-fix years, the title 
of Auguitus; and the reign of the two brothers is the 
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longzeft and moft obfcure of the Byzantine hiftory. He 
ended his inglorious life in 1028, at the age of feventy. 
ConsranTine X. was furnamed Afonomachus, the fingle 
combatant, which was probably expreffive of his valour and 
viGtory in fome public or private quarrel. He was a Greek 
of noble extraction, and recalled from exile in Lefbos to fuc- 
ceed Michael V. He was at that time married to Zoe, 
the daughter of Conftantine TX. With her, who had al- 
ready been wife to two emperors, he was diffatisied, and 
took, as concubine, a widow, to whom he gave the title of 
Augutta. This reign was difturbed by various revolts, in 
which the emperor was ufually viétorious.. He was fuccefs- 
ful alfo againtt his foreign enemies; but his indolence or 
avarice gave the Turks an opportunity of gaining a footing 
in Afia Minor. He died in 1054. ‘Che health of this em- 
peror had, during the greater part of his life, been broken 
by the tortures of the gout, and his reign was {pent in the 
alternatives of ficknefs and pleafure. 
Constantine XI. furnamed Ducas, was chofen by the 
emperor Ifaac Comnenus, as the fitteft perfon to fucceed 
‘him, when he voluntarily laid down the crown in 1059. 
The beginning of his reign was afflicted by a confpiracy of 
his own people againtt him. Having quelled this, he began 
to turn his attention to government, for which he feems to 
have been very unequal. By the principles of avarice, he 
neglected the maintenance of his garrifons on the frontiers, 
and the Uxiana, a people of Scythia, taking advantage of 
this circumitance, pafled the Danube, ard laid watte the 
country. They penetrated into Greece, and defeated the 
imperial generals, who had been fent againit them. Cone 
ftantine would have gladly purchafed peace, on any terms; 
they, however, difdained to treat, and were finally topped 
in their victorious career, by peftilence, and the arms of the 
Bulgarians, circumflances which deftroyed the greater part 
of the number, that in the outfet ¢mounted to nearly half a 
million of fouls. During this reign an earthquake did much 
damage to the empire. Conftantine died at the age of 60 
years, having previoufly fecured the fucceffion of his three 
fons. Of thefe one affumed the title of Constantine XII; 
‘but his glory was merely nominal, and loft in that of his elder 
brother Michael. Of the eleventh Constantive, hilto- 
rians fay he was an orthodox and juft prince, but the flave 
-of avarice. The XIIIth prince of this name was fon of the 
emperor Manuel Palzologus, and fucceeded his brother 
John in 1448, at a period when the whole empire fcarcely 
extended beyond the limits of the capital. This fovereign 
having fquandered the fmail remaining refources of his domi- 
nion in imperial oftentation, found himfelf threatened with 
the hoftility of his potent neighbour, fultan Mahomet IT., 
who ereGted a fortrefs on the Bofphorus, found occafion for 
‘a quarrel, and laid fiege to the capital. Conftantine deter- 
mined to refift to the lait, and to fhare the fate of his people. 
He fought for fuccour among the Chriftian princes of the 
Wett, but the aid he obtained was tardy, and infufficient to 
the greatnefs of the occafion. Con{tantinople was encom- 
affed by ‘l'urkifh arms, and the emperor, in this extremity, 
fulfilled the part of a hero. When the final affault was pre- 
pared, he took leave of his people in a moving harangue, re~ 
ceived the facrament in the church of St. Sophia, and 
then went to the walls. ‘The numbers of the Turks with- 
out, exceeded thofe of the Chriftians within, the city, more 
than a hundred fold. Every hope of fuccefsful refiftance 
was vanifhed ; breaches had been made in the walls, and at 
length they and the towers were covered with {warms of the 
affailants. Amidit thefe multitudes, the emperor, who 
‘nobly accomplifhed all the duties of a general,and foldier, 
was long feen, and finally loft; his mournful exclamation 


was heard, ‘ Cannot there be found a Chriftian to cut off my 
head?” His laft fear was that of falling alive into the hands 
of the infidels. He had thrown off the purple, and falling 
by an unknown hand, was buried under a mountain of flair, 
The final cataflrophe of the Greek empire, and emperor, 
happened May 2gth, 1453, Conttantinople having fultained 
a fiege of 58 days. See ConstantinorLs. Moreri. Gib- 
bon. Univer. Hitt. 

ConsTanTine, Fiavius Juxius, from a private foldier, 
in the legions of Britain, was raifed to imperial honours, on 
account of his name, and in/refpe&t for the great Con!an- 
tine. He had no fooner attained the high honour, than he 
pafled over to Gaul with his troops, and made himfelf mailer 
of that country. With the affiltance of his fon Conftans, he 
reduced Spain; and upon Conftans he conferred the title of 
Auguftus. Conftantine tixed his turone at Arles, and when 
the Goths under Alaric had taken poffeffion of lialy, he 
marched as far as the Po, on the pretence of effecting its 
deliverance, but probably with a view of fharing in the fpoil. 
After pafling through various fcenes, in which he expe- 
rienced by turns fuccefs and difafter, Con{tantine was be- 
fieged in his capital by Conftantius, to whom he furrer- 
dered, on the promife of fecurity for himfelf and his fon, 
The terms were granted, but the engagement was not ful- 
filled. The fallen prince was fent to Italy, where he and 
his fon Julian, in violation of a folemn promife, fuflered 
death by the emperor’s orders, Sept. the 15th, 411. Mos 
reri. Gibbon. 

Consrantine: there were two popes of this name: the 
one a native of Syria, raifed to the Roman fee in 708, cha- 
ra€terized for his charity to the poor; aad for his ambition, 
in engaging Juftinian to fubjagate the independent fee of 
Ravenna to the yoke of Rome; the cther, from a layman, 
was raifed to the higheft office in the church by the ins 
fluence of his brother; an honour, however, that he did 
not long retain. An infurrelion being excited againit hin, 
in about a year after his elevation, he was depofed, and, 
under the reign of the new pope, was fubject to the infults 
and mott cruel treatment of the people, deprived of his fight, 
and condemned to perpetual imprifonment. Moreri. 

ConsTanTine 18 the name likewife of an abbot who 
flsurifhed at Metz in the cleventh century, and who was 
author of “The Life of Adalberon Il.” bifhop of that 
city: and of a monk diftinguifhed for his wntings in the 
thirteenth century, againtt Veccus, patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople. Another of the fame name was born at Florence, 
and became bifhop of Orvieto. He acquired celebrity by 
his preaching talents, and after his elevation to the bifhopric, 
he was appointed legate from pope Alexander 1V. to Theo- 
dore Lafearis, the Grecian emperor, hoping, by his perfua- 
fion, to induce the emperor and his clergy to fubmit to the 
Roman fee. He was author of the iife of St. Dominic, and 
other works. He died in the year 1257. 

ConsTANTINE, furnamed the African, was born at Care 
thage, about the middle of the eleventh century. He ree 
fided many years in Babylon, where he became celebrated 
for his knowledge in the Arabian, Chaldean, Perfian, and 
JEgyptian languages. Among the fciences, medicine feems 
to have received the greatelt fhare of his attention, as ap- 
pears by two of his works, which were thought delerving 
of being printed feveral centuries after his death. In the 
firt, which was publifhed at Bale, in the year 1536, in fos 
lio, “« De morborum cognitione, et curatione,”’ libri feptem, 
he treats of affeGtions of the ftomach, hypochondriatis, ou 
the difeafes of women, &c. In the fecond, which was alfa 
publifhed at Bale, three years after the former, he treats of 


fevers, of the elephaatialls, of incantations, and of acu 
takeg 
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taken from parts of animals. The whole are however fup- 
pef-d to have been principally tranflated from Arabian 
writers. After a refidence of thirty nine years at Babylon, 
he returned to Carthage, but foon fell into fuch difgrace 
with his countrymen, whom he fufpected of mtending to de- 
{troy him, that he went to Salernum. Though he was 
there introduced to duke Robert, who wifhed to retain him 
about his perfon, preferring a life of eafe and retirement, 
he entered into a monattery of the Benediétines, St. Agatha, 
in Averfa, where he died in 1087. Haller Bib. Med. Eioy 
Did. Hit. 

Constantine, Ropert, a native of Caen in Normandy, 
was born, ag it is faid, about the year 1502. He was pro- 
foundly verfed in Greek, Latin, and oriental literature. 
This procured him the intimacy of J. Czfar Scaliger (with 
whom he refided feveral years), and of other great {cholars, 
but did not defend him againft the farcafms of Jofeph Sca- 
liger, who attacked him with great ferocity. He took his de- 
gree of dogtor in medicine, but from the many learned works 
he publifhed, does not feem to have dedicated much of hts 
time to the practice of that art. His editions, with anno- 
tations, of the works of Thecphraftus, Diofcorides, Celfus, 
and Quintus Serenus, gained him much credit. They were 
publifhed between the years 1554 and 1566, as was alfo 
his ‘* Nomenclator infignium Scriptorum, quorum libri ex- 
tant vel manufcripti, vel impreffi,’”’? Svo. But the work 
which eftablifhed his name as a fcholar, was his ‘* Lexicon 
Greco-Latinum,” fir publifhed at Geneva, in 1562, in 
two volumes folio; reprinted, much improved, in 1592. He 
is faid by De Thon to have lived to the great age of 103 
years, preferving his faculties entire to the laft. Other writers 
fay he died of a pleurify at the age of 75 years. Haller. 
‘Bib. Bot. Eloy Di&. Hitt. 

Constantine, Antony, an eminent phyfician at Lyons, 
publifhed in 1597, in 8vo. “ Brief traité de Ja Pharmacie 
Provencale, et familiere,”? in which he attempts to fhew his 
countrymen, that they may find in their fields remedies for 
their difeafes, without having recourfe to drugs imported 
from foreign countries. Alfo “Opus Medice prognofeos, 
in quo omnium fymtomatum, caufe et eventus exponuntur.”” 
8vo. 1613. He died, far advanced in years, in 1616. Eloy 
Di&. Hitt. 

ConsTantTine, Order of, in Heraldry, otherwife the 
order of the Golden Angel and St. George. Conftantine 
the Great is by fome confidered as the founder of this 
order, after his memorable victory over the tyrant Max- 
entius, A.C. 312. This is at prefent the fecond order of 
the kingdom of Naples. Others affirm that the emperor 
Ifaac Angelus Comnenus was the founder of it. The badge 
of the order is a red crofs, fomewhat in the form of four 
fieurs-de-lis joined at the extremities, furrounded with a 
border of gold, thereon embroidered the four letters I. H. 
S.V.; meaning, ‘In hoc figno vinces,”? being the words 
difplayed on the celeflial meteor, or luminous crofs, which 
is faid to have appeared to Conftantine, and encouraged him 
to attack Maxentius. In the centre of the badge is a mo- 
nogram, or cypher of our Saviour’s name, expreiled by the 
letters X and P, and on each fide are placed one of the let- 
ters A and © (alpha and omega, or the firft and the laft let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet.) 

The great collar of this order, worn over the mantle, 
conlilts of fifteen enamelled golden fhields of an oval form, 
and on each the letters X and P appear in the form of a cy- 
pher. The middle fhield is fomewhat larger than the others, 
and is furrounded with oak and Jaurel leaves entwined ; and 
from the lower part of it is fufpended the effigy of St. 
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George, in compleat armour, on horfeback, and in the act 
of ftriking the ‘dragon. : 

The council of this order is compofed of 50 fenators, who 
are grand crofles, When the grand mafter aflits in ftate 
therein, bis drefs is as follows: the veft and {mall cloaths are 
of imperial fcarlet, as alfo the ftockings and fhoes; above 
the veft is worn a caffock of filver, richly embroidered, with 
wide fleeves, and reaching to the knees, fallened round the 
wailt with a girdle of fearlet velvet, embroidered with filver, 
and about the neck with two rich cords of gold and fcarlet 
filk mixed, with taffels reaching to the ground. On the 
left fide of the mantle, the crofs of the order is richly em- 
broidered in gold. The cap is of crimfon velvet, and is one 
{pan high, lined with white fatin, and adorned with a black 
oftrich feather. The four fides are turned up, and on each 
the cypher of our Saviour, as above deferibed. 

The grand croffes (in number 50) wear a blue veft and 
{mall cloaths, and over the fame a white velit, which reaches 
to the knees; their ftockings and fhoes are white; their 
girdle red, and their mantle of blue damafk is lined with 
white: they wear the great collar of the order, and their 
cap, which is of blue fatin, is turned up at the four fides, 
and on each the cypher as before: the cap is alfo adorned 
with a white oftrich feather. 

The popes had conferred the grand mafterfhip on the 
houfe of Comnenus for ever; but in 1699 Angelus Flavius 
Comnenus, the laft of this houfe, refigned it to Francis 
Farnefe, the then duke of Parma, to him and his fuccefforsa 
for ever; which was confirmed by a brief of pope Inno- 
cent XII. dated 29th O@ober, 1699. In 1735 the ducal 
houfe of Farnefe becoming extin& in the male line by the 
death of Anthony the laft duke, Don Carlos, the eldelt fon 
of Philip V. king of Spain, and of Elizabeth Farnefe, the 
fole heirefs of the family, fucceeded to the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, and to the grand mafterfhip of this order. 
This prince was fucceffively grand duke of Tufcany, and 
king of Naples: upon his fucceffion to the latter he declared 
this order royal, and annexed it to the crown of Naples. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, in Geography, the metropolis of 
the Turkifh empire, was built on the fcite and ruins of the an- 
cient Byzantium in Thrace, by the Roman emperor Conttan- 
tine the Great, who, in the year of our Lord 330, removed the 
feat of the empire from Rome to this new capital. The rea- 
fons which induced Conftantine to fix his refidence here, 
are not exactly known. ‘The imperial court had in faét 
been removed from Rome about thirty years before. Of 
tne affociate emperors Diocletian and Maximian, the former 
refided at Nicomedia, and the latter moftly at. Milan. Ga- 
lerius had his court at Nicomedia; Conftantius Chlorus at 
York. It is fuppofed that Diocletian and Maximian, hav- 
ing concerted a plan of adminiftration more fytematically 
defpotic than that of any of the preceding emperors, and 
being defirous of fetting entirely afide the nominal authority 
which the fenate ftill poffeffed, had fixed their refidence at 
a diftance from the ancient metropolis of the empire, in 
order to avoid the republican remonttrances of that auguft 
body. Conftantine was probably a€tuated by the fame 
motive, for his adminiftration was ftill more defpotic ; and 
after he had removed the feat of empire to Conftantinople, 
the fenate could fcarcely be reckoned a conftituted order 
in the ftate. Others attribute Conftantine’s choice of a 
new capital to a diflike which he had conceived againft 
Rome, on account of the enthufialtic attachment of that 
city to paganifm. - But whatever may have been Conftan- 
tine’s motive, it cannot be denied that the fituation of Con- 
ftantinople actually was preferable to that of Rome, both as 
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a check to the Perfians, and as a barrier againft the Goths, 
thofe terrible enemies of Rome, who, having once talted 
the rich plunder of Greece and Afia Minor, feized every 
opportunity of makins predatory incurfions into all parts 
of the empire. Befides, the beautiful and pidturefque ar- 
rangement of the land and water in the environs of Con- 
ftantinople decidedly entitled it to be preferred to Rome. 
It is fituated on an elevated ground, confilting of gently 
{welling eminences, rifing like terraces, one above another, 
without any of thofe deep vallies which feparate the feven 
hills on which Rome is feated, and which, together with the 
marthes adjoining the Tyber, render the air unwholefome. 
Jt fills a triangle formed by the harbour, the Bospuorus 
and the Propontis, or fea of Marmora. Situated inthe 
4ilt degree of latitude, the imperial city commanded, from 
her feven hills, the oppolite fhores of Europe and Afia; the 
climate was healthy and temperate, and the foil fertile, 
and the approach on the fide of the continent was {mall in 
extent, and eafy of defence. The harbour on the north 
fide is fecure and capacious; it is five hundred yards 
wide at its entrance from the Bofphorus, and runs feven 
miles into the land. The Bofphorus and the Hellefpont 
may be confidered as the two gates of Confantinople; and 
the prince who poffeffed thofe important paflages could 
always fhut them again{t a naval enemy, and open them to 
the fleets of commerce when thofe gates were fhut. The 
capical ftill enjoyed within their fpacious enclofure every 
prodution which could fupply the wants, or gratify the 
luxury, of its numerous inhabitants. In failing up the 
Propontis towards Conftantinople the moft enchanting 
pro{pects charm the eye of the navigator; from every part 
of that fea he may difcover the high Jands of either Thrace 
or Bithynia, and never lefes fizht of mount Olympus, 
till at latt the city itfelf, rifing from the Strand, attracts his 
view, and exhibits the moft magnificent appearance. Con- 
flantinople alfo commands the commerce ‘of the vaft regions 
of the north, by means of the Euxine fea, and of the rivers 
Don and Dnieper, which difcharge themfelves into it. By 
the ftrait of the Hellefpont, waich forms the communi- 
cation between the Propontis and the Mediterranean fea, 
it is equally well fituated for the trade of the fouth and 
weft; and when Egypt is under its dominion its pofition 
is extremely advantageous with refpect to the trade to 
India, and the ealtern coafts of Africa. 

Whatever rude commodities were coile&ted in the forelts 
of Germany and Scythia, as far as the fources of the 
Tanais and Boryfthenes; whatfoever was manufaétured by 
the fkill of Europe or Afia; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and {pices of the fartheft India, were brought by 
the varying winds into the ports of Conflantinople, which 
for many ages attracted the commerce of the ancient 
world. 

The profpe& of beauty, of fafety, and of wealth, united 
ina fingle fpot, was fufficient to juttify the choice of Con- 
ftantine. However, as prodigy and fable have, in every 
age, been fuppofed to reflect a becoming maiefty on the 
origin of great cities, the emperor thought proper to avail 
himfelf of this circumftance; and in one of his laws he has 
taken care to inform pofterity, that in obedience to the 
commands of God, he laid the everlafting foundation of 
Conttantinople. The ingenuity of fucceeding writers has 
led them to defcribe the nofturnal vifion which appeared 
to the fancy of Conftantine as he flept within the wails of 
The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable 
matron, finking under the weight of years and infirmities, 
was fuddenly transformed inta a blooming maid, whom his 
own hands adorned with all the fymbols of imperial great- 
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nefs. The monarch awoke, interpreted the aufpicious 
omen, and, without hefitation, obeyed the will of heaven, 
In order deeply to imprefs the minds of the fpeétators, the 
emperor himfelf, on foot, with a-lance in his hand, led a 
folemn proceffion, and dire&ted the line, which was traced as 
the boundary of the deftined capital, till the growing circum- 
ference was obferved with aftonifhment by the affiftants, 
who, at length, ventured to obferve that he had already 
exceeded the moft ample meafure of a great city. ‘I thall 
ftill advance,” replied Conftantine, «till He, the invifible 
guide who marches before me, thinks proper to ftop.” In 
{urveying the aGtual ftate of the city, the palace and garde 
of the ferag!:» occupy the eaftern promontory, the firft of 
the feven hills, and cover about 150 acres of our meafure. 
The new walls of Conftantine ftretched from the port to 
the Propontis acrofs the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at 
the diftance of fifteen ftadia from the ancient fortification; 
and with the city of Byzantium they enclofed five of the 
feven hiils, which, to the eyes of thofe who approach Con- 
ftantinople, appear to rife above each other in beautiful 
order. About a century after the death of the founder, the 
new buildings, extending on one fide up the harbour, and 
on the other along the Propontis, already covered the nar- 
row ridge of the fixth, and the broad fummit of the feveath 
hill, The inceffant inroads of the Barbarians rendered it 
neceflary for Theodofius the younger to furround his capital 
with an adequate and permanent enclofure of walls. The new 
wall of Theodofius was conftru&ted in the year 413; and 
after having been thrown down by an earthquake in 447, 
it was rebuilt in three months by the diligence of the prefect 
Cyrus. The fuburb of the Blachernz was firft taken intothe 
city in the reign of Heraclius. From the eaftern promon- 
tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of Conftantino- 
ple was about three Roman miles; the circumference mea- 
{ured between ten and eleven; and the furface might be 
computed as equal to about 2000 Englith acres. The 
fuburbs of Pera and Galata, though fituate beyond the 
harbour, may deferve to be confidered asa part of the city; 
and this addition may perhaps authorize the meafure of a 
Byzantine hiftorian, who aflizns fixteen Greek (about four- 
teen Roman) miles for the circumference of his native city. 
After all, Conttantinople muft yield to Babylon and Thebes, 
which filled the great but not incredible cixcumference of 
about 25 or 30 miles, to ancient Rome, to London, and 
even to Paris. 

As to the expence incurred by the progrefs of the work, 
fome eftimate may be formed of it by the allowance of about 
two millions five hundred thoufand pounds for the conftruc- 
tion of the walls, the porticoes, and the aquedudts. The forefts 
that overfhadowed the fhores of the Edxine,and tl:e celebrated 
quarries of white marble, in the little ifland of Proconnefus, 
fupplied an inexhauftible ftock of materials ready to be con- 
veyed, by the convenience of a fhort water-carriage, to the 
harbour of Byzantium. A multitude of labourers and arti- 
ficers urged the termination of the work with inceflant toil; 
but the impatience of Conftantine foon difcovered that, in 
the decline of the arts, the fkill, as well as the number cf his 
architects, bore a very unequal proportion to the greatnefs 
of his defign. However, the buildings ef the new cit 
were decorated by the hands of the mott celebrated matters 
of the age of Pericles and Alexander. By the commands of 
the emperor, the cities of Greece and Afia were defpoiled 
of their moft valuable ornaments. The trophies of memo- 
rable wars, the objects of religious veneration, the molt 
finifhed flatues of the gods and heroes, of the fages and 
poets of ancient times, contributed to the fp'endid triumph 
of Conftantinople; whence the hiftorian Cedrenus took 
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eceafion to obferve, that nothing feemed wanting except 
the fonls of the illuftrious men, whom thofe admirable mo- 
nhuments were intended to reprefent. For an account of 
the principal buildings with which this imperial city was 
decorated, we muft refer to the articles Forum, Hirro- 
DROME, &c. and the fequel of this article. 

The baths of this city, which {till retained the name of 
Zeuxippus, were enriched by the munificence of Conftan- 
tine with lofty columns, various marbles, and above three- 
fcore ftatues of bronze. In fhort, whatever could acorn 
the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to the benefit 
or pleafure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained 
within the walls of Conftantinople. A particular defcrip- 
tion, compofed about a century after its foundation, enu- 
merates a capitol or {chool of learning, a circus, two thea- 
tres, eight public, and 153 private baths, 52 porticoes, five 
granaries, cight aqueduéts or refervoirs of water, four {pa- 
cious hails for the meetings of the fenate or courts of jutlice, 
14 churches, 14 palaces, and 4358 houfes, which, for 
their fize and beauty, deferved to be diftinguifhed from 
the multitude of Plebeian habitations. In order to furnifh 
this favoured city with a population, correfponding to its 
extent and magnificence, Con{tantine invited many opulent 
fenators of Rome, and of the ealtern provinces, to fix upon 
his chofen refidence for their own habitation; and he be- 
ftowed on his favourites the palaces which he had built in 
feveral quarters of the city, affigned them lands and penfions 
for the fupport of their dignity, and alienated the demefnes 
of Pontus and Afia, for the purpofe of granting hereditary 
eftates by the eafy tenure of maintaining a houfe in the 
capital. By degrees, however, a variety of concurring cir- 
cumitances contributed to fill the city with inhabitants. In 
lefs than a century, Conftantinople difputed with Rome 
itfelf the pre-eminence of riches and numbers; and it became 
neceflary to enlarge its extent by additional edifices, the 
foundations of which, on either fide, were advanced into the 
fea, and which, of themfelves, might have compofed a very 
confiderable city. The emperor alfo conferred, by way of 
additional allurement or encouragement to his plan of popu- 
lation, feveral privilegeson the fettlers at Conftantinople. 
He divided the city into fourteen regions or quarters, dig- 
nified the public council with the appellation of fenate, 
communicated. to the citizens the privileges of Italy, and 
beftowed on the rifing city the title of colony, the firit 
and mott favoured daughter of ancient Rome. The walls, 
porticoes, and principal edifices of this city, were com- 
pleted, as fome fay, in a few years, or, according to others, 
in a few months; and the founder foon prepared to celebrate 
the dedication of his city, a cereu.ony which was attended 
with pompous games, and munificent largefles. As often 
as the birth day of the city returned, the itatue of Con- 
ftantine, framed by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing in 
its right hand a {mall image of the genius of the place, was 
enriched on a triumphal car. The guards, carrying white 
tapers, and clothed in their richeft apparel, accompanied 
the folemn proceffion as it moved through the Hippodrome. 
When it was oppofite to the throne of the reigning em- 
peror, he rofe from his feat, and with grateful reverence 
adored the memory of his predecefflor. At the feftival of 
dedication, an edit, engraved on a column of marble, be- 
ftowed the title of Seconp, or New Roms, on the city of 
Conttantine. But the name of Conttantinople has prevailed 
over that honourable epithet, and, after the revolution of 
fourteen centuries, {till perpetuates the fame of its author. 

It has been conjectured, that the removal of the imperial 
refidence from Rome, contributed to haften the downfal of 
theempire: but it is certain, that the fixinz of it at Conitan- 


tinople, put a final period to the paffage of the Barbarians, 
through the Bofphorus. They could never after force 
that infurmountable barrier, and Greece, as weil as Afia 
Minor, felt fecure from their ravages, until Valens unad- 
vifedly fuffered the Goths to pafs the Danube, and received 
their armed bands into the heart of the empire. 

Conttantine the Great did not long enjoy his new refi- 
dence. He died the 22d May, 337, and by his will divid- 
ed his vaft empire among his three fons, Conftantius, Con- 
ftans, and Conftantine. Within three years after their fa- 
ther’s death, Conftans invaded the dominions of his brother 
Conftantine, who, being drawn into an ambufcade and flain, 
left Conftans in poffeffion of two-thirds of the Roman ems 
pire. But Magnentius revolting foon after againft Conftans, 
furprifed him hunting, and purfuing him in his flight, put 
him to death. Magnentius being in the next place defeated 
by Conftantius, terminated his lite by fuicide; and thus, by 
the difaftrous fate of his brothers, Conftantius became fole 
emperor in 353; three and twenty years after the feat of 
the empire had been removed to Conftantinople. 

At the death of Conftantius, which happened in the year 
361, Julian, commonly called the Apoftate, fen of Julius 
Conftantius, and nephew to Conftantine the Great, aflumed 
the imperial purple. He marched foon after againft the 
Perfians; and was fo infatuated by his expe€tations of con- 
queft, as to dettroy the fleet of boats which he had upon 
the Tigris. Allured by fpies who pretended to be defert- 
ers, he advanced farinto an unknown country. His army 
found itfelf at laft in the midft of fandy deferts, and felt the 
dreadful effe@s of famine. The guides fuddenly difappeared, 
and the Perfian monarch approaching, with the whole mi- 
litary force of his kingdom, want of provilions rendered a 
retreat neceflary, in which the troops were continually ha- 
rafled by the Perfians, who carefully avoided any clofe en- 
gagement. In fpite of the inceffant attacks of the Per- 
fian cavalry, the Romans fucceeded in gaining the banks of 
the Tigris, but for want of their boats they could not. pafs 
the nver. Exhaufted with fatigue, and perifhing with hun- 
ger, they ftill repulfed the attack which the Perfian king 
made on their camp. In the confufion cf the battle, Julian 
received a mortal wound, of which he died in a few hours, 
on the 26th of June, 363. 

This emperor had conceived the project of extirpating the 
Chriltian religion ; and if he had appointed, or if the army 
had elected an emperor equally averfe to Chriftianity, his 
death would not have difpelled the ftorm that was gathering 
over Chriftendom. Fortunately, Jovian, a Chriftian officer, 
was chofen emperor. Forced to conclude a difadvantageous 
peace with Perfia, he purchafed a fafe retreat by the cef- 
fion of Mefopotamia, and the ftrong cities of Nifibis and 
Singara. 

Jovian dying in 364, foon after the conclufion of the 
peace with Perfia, Valentinian, another Chriftian command- 
er, was decorated with the imperial purple. He named his 
brother. Valens his colleague in the empire, afligning him 
the eaftern part, whit he himfelf ruled the wett. It was in 
this reign that the firft ftep towards the fubverfion of the 
weftern empire took place. The Huns, a Tartar nation, 
being driven out of their own country, rufhed like a tor- 
rent upon the Goths, on the north fide of the Danube, 
who, feeing their poffeffions invaded, prefented themfelves in 
immenfe crowds on the banks of the river, and requefted an 
afylum in the Roman dominions. They delivered up their 
children, at leaft thofe of rank, as hoftages ; but were un- 
fortunately fuffered to retain their arms. The number of 
Goths who pafled the Danube on the occafion, was com- 
puted at about 200,000 armed men, with their wives and 
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children along with them, A fecond army of Goths, com- 
ing to the banks of the Danube with the fame requelt, was 
refufed: but they paffled without leave, and being ill fup- 
plied with provilions, they joined their countrymen, and 
commenced a war againft the empire. After various fkir- 
mifhes, Valens, without wesiting for his nephew Gratian, 
who was on his march to join him, gave battle to the Goths, 
in the plains of Adrianople, A. D. 378, and was totally 
defeated. The lofs on the fide of the Romans was fo great, 
that this defeat was confidered as the moft fevere fince the 
battle of Canne. Valens was never more feen. It is fup- 
pofed that he was confumed in the flames of a cottage where” 
be had taken refuge. 

By the death of Valens, the empire fell into the hands of 
his nephew Gratian, who had fome time before fucceeded to 
Valent nian in the weft. But at the end of the year 378, 
he declared Theodofius his partner in the empire, and com- 
mitted the Ealt to his care. 

Theodofius wasa native of Spain. In four years and a 
half he terminated the Gothic war. The Goths had lands 
affigned to them in the Roman provinces, and fubmitted to 
the Roman fceptre on condition of being governed by their 
own laws. 

Theodofius was in every refpect a fecond Conftantine the 
Great. Like him he rendered the empire triumphant over 
all its enemies, extinguifhed inteftine commotions, eftablifh- 
ed Chrittianity upon a folid bafis, and divided the empire 
between his two fons Arcadius and Honorius, affigning to 
the former the eaftern, and to the latter the weftern part. 
From that period, the two monarchies, forming two fepa- 
rate and independent ftates, gradually became ftrangers to 
each other, and even regarded each other’s profperity with 
a jealous eye. Rome fell a prey to the Goths, whilft Con- 
ftantinople appeared totally unconcerned at the event. Theo- 
dofius died at Milan, the 17th of January 395, in the fix- 
teenth year of his reign, and the fiftieth of his age. 

After the death of Theodofius, the hiftory of Conftanti- 
nople affords nothing remarkable, until the total deftruc- 
tion of the Roman empire in the weft by the Goths. To- 
wards that time Bafilifcus ufarped the Eaftern empire. Af- 
fifted in his confpiracy by the emprefs Verina, his filter, he 
drove out Zeno, the lawful emperor, who fled into Ifauria, 
whither he was purfued by Ilus and Trecondes, two of the 
ufurper’s generals, and forced to fhut himfelf up in a cattle. 
But Bafilifcus having loft his popularity by his cruelty, his 
generals joined Zeno and reftored himto the throne. Bafi- 
lifeus perifhed in a dungeon in the year 467. He had 
reigned about twenty months. During his ufurpation, a 
dreadful fire happened at Conftantinople; together with a 
confiderable part of the city, it confumed the imperial 
library which is fuppofed to have contained 120,000 vo- 
lumes. 

Zeno had the good fortune to efcape other confpiracies 
that were formed againit him: but he was unfuccefsful in 
the wars which he waged againit the Oftrogoths, and pur- 
chafed a fhort peace at the expence of the provinces of Low- 
er Dacia and Meefia. Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths, 
foon renewed his irruptions into Thrace, and advanced with- 
in fifteen miles of Conftantinople, which he was expeéted 
to befiege, when he fuddenly turned his arms againft Odoa- 
cer, king of Italy, whom he fubdued. Theodoric himfelf 
was proclaimed king of Italy in his room, two years after 
the death of Zeno, which happened in 491. 

The adminiflration of Athanafius, Zeno’s fucceffor, was 
equally weak. Theodoric, however, reigned in Italy under 
the fantion of the imperial court of Conftantinople, and 
itill acknowledged himfelf a vaffal of the eaftern emperor, 


But on his death the kingdom of Italy devolved upon his 
beautiful and accomplifhed daughter, Amalafontha ; and at 
her demife, which happened in the year 535, the Goths of 
Italy refufed to acknowledge the paramount authority of 
the imperial court, and renounced all dependence on the 
empire. Juftinian was then reigning at Conftantinople. His 
uncle Jultin, who afcended the throne in 518, after Atha- 
nalius, had named him his colleague in the year 527, and 
dying foon after, had left him fole mafter of the empire. 
He firft turned his whole force againft Chofroes, king of 
Perfia, difpatched his general Belifarius againft him, and 
after a fevere defeat, forced him to {ue for peace. 

About this*time, a great tumult happened at Conftanti- 
nople. It began among the different factions in the circus. 
Hypatius, nephew to Athanafius, was proclaimed emperor. 
To cruhh this fedition, Juftinian facrificed two of his mini- 
fters who were moft obnoxious to the people; but the mul- 
titude grew the more outrageous, and feveral fenators hav- 
ing joined the rebels, the emperor felt fo much alarmed that 
he thought of abandoning the city, and making his efcape 
by fea. Encouraged, however, by his emprefs Theodora, 
he refolved to defend him{celf to the laft with the few fena~ 
tors who had not yet abandoned him. In the mean time, 
Hypatius was carried in triumph to the circus, where he 
was beholding the {ports from the imperial throne, among 
the acclamations of the populace, when Belifarius on his 
return from Perfia entered the city with a confiderable body 
ofiroops. He immediately marched to the circus, fell {word 
in hand upon the difarmed multitude, and took Hypatius 
the ufurper, and Pompey, another of the nephews of Atha- 
nafius, prifoners. Chey were both beheaded, and their eftates, 
a3 well as thofe of the fenators who had joined them, con- 
fifcated. 

Juttinian now turned his arms again{ft the Vandals in 
Africa, and the Goths in Italy. Belifarius entered Rome 
A. D. 536, where he was befieged by the Goths. His 
gallant defence, with only five thoufand veterans, again{ft a 
numerous army of Goths, commanded by Vitiges their king, 
during the {pace of a whole year, is deemed one of the mott 
fignal military exploits recorded in hiltory. He made many 
fuccefsful fallies. In one fingle affault the Goths are re- 
ported to have loft 30,000 men, They were obliged to 
raife the fiege on the arrival of frefh troops from Conttanti- 
nople, At length the Gothic kingdom of Italy was com- 
pletely fubdued. Vitiges the king was fent to Conftanti- 
nople. Juftinian affigned him for maintenance a rich ettate 
in Afia Minor, and on bis conforming to the Athanafian 
creed, conferred upon him the rank of Patrician and Senator, 
which {till continued as an honorary title in the empire. 
Gelimer, king of the Vandals, over whom Juftinian alfo 
triumphed, had likewife an ample eftate afligned to him, but 
could not enjoy any honorary title on account of his profeffing 
Arianifm. 

In the year 546, the Goths again revolted under the com- 
mand of Totila, whom they had ele&ted king. Belifarius a 
fecond time entered Italy, and retook Rome in 547, but at 
his recal it was again captured by the Goths. ‘The com- 
mand of the army of Italy was then conferred on Narfes, an 
eunuch of great military fkill and the moft daring courage. 
This general defeated and flew Totila the Gothic king, and 
made himfelf mafter of Rome in 552. He Jikewife defcated 
and flew Teias, who had fucceeded Totila as king of the 
Goths, and made a prodigious flaughter of the Franks and 
Allemanni, who invaded Italy foon after. Italy was then 
made a province of the ealtern or Byzantine empire, and a 
government eftablifhed under the denomination of the Ex- 
archate, of which Narfes was the firtt exarch,. 
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Ly the conqueft of Italy and Africa, Juftinian gave to the 
eajtern empire an 2ggrandizement which it had never before 
pofleiled. He difplayed confummate political abilities, during 
a reign of thirty-eight years, and exhibited, during a life of 
eighty-three, a fingular inftance of long continued perfonal 
profperity. He has left a noble monument of his legiflative 
talents in his code of laws, and a no lefs noble one of his flail 
in architecture, in the magnificent cathedral of St. Sophia at 
Conftantinople, now a Mahometan mofgue. His reign is 
alfo the important zra of the tranfplantation of the filk- 
worm from: China to Conftantinople. The brilliancy of 
Juinian’s reign was however in fome degree clouded by 
great calamities of a phyfical nature. Tremendous earth- 
quakes happened almoft every year throughout the whole 
extent, of the enipire. A dreadful peltilence fpread from 
Pelufium in Egypt, over the greatelt part of Afie, Africa, 
Europe. During the fpace of three months, from five 
to, tea thoufand individuals died daily in Conttantincple. 
Many cities in the Ealt were a’molt depopulated, and in fome 
parts of Italy, the harveft rotted on the ground. This con- 
tagion, which began in the fifteenth year of Jultinian’s reign, 
was not extinguifhed in lefs than fifty-two years. 

Juftinian died in the year 565. Soon after his death the 
Ealtern empire began to decline. After the fucceffive reigns 
of Juitin 11, and of Tiberius, which filled up the inter- 
val, from the death of Juftinian to the acceflion of Maurice 
in 582, a fpirit of revolt manifefted itfelf in Conftantinople, 
and terminated in the aflaffination of Maurice, and eleétion of 
Phocas the centurion in 602. Phocas was in his turn depofed 
and put to death by Heraclius, A. D. 610, whofe reign is re- 
markable for a moft obftinate conteft with Perfia, to which 
country it proved finally fatal. 

During a period of twelve years, from 610 to 622, the 
Ealtern empire exhibited a fcene of almoft unexampled dif- 
trefs. From the Adriatic to the fuburbs of Conftantinople, 
the provinces were ravaged by the Chan of the Avars, who 
had {ubducd the Huns and refided in the royal village of 
Attila, in the great plain of Hungary; anda Perfian army 
was encamped at Chalecdon, now Scutari, on the brink of 
the Boiphorus, direétly oppofite to Conttantinople. The 
general confternation was fo great that the emperor was 
about to leave the city, and tranfport himfelf with the trea- 
fures of the imperial palace to Carthage, when the patriarch 
of Confantinople led him to the altar of the church of St. 
Sophia, and made him take a folemn oath that he would hive 
and die with his people. Heraclius having thus folemnly 
bound himfelf to the defence of his country, carried devatfta- 
tion to the very centre of the Perfian domirions. He every 
where defeated the numerous forces of Chofroes, whofe con- 
tinual difalters excited a gencral revolt of the Perfians. 
‘Chofroes was depofed A. D. 628, and Siroes his fon pro- 
claimed king. ‘The latter put to death his father and eigh- 
teen brothers, and then conciuded with Heraclius a treaty of 
peace, in confequence of which, the former boundaries of the 
Byzantine and Perfian empires were reftored. 

The northern nations, which had overthrown the Roman 
empire in the Welt, were yet in an unfettled ttate, and Eu- 
rope exhibited the moft difgufting feene of barbarifm and 
anarchy, whilft Conftantinople was triumphing in the fuccefs- 
ful termination of a war, which had threatened the extinGtion 
ofitsempire. It was, however, foon to witnels horrors fimi- 
lar to thofe with which the Weft had been familicrized for 
the {pace of two centuries. 

About the year 609, Mahomet, an Arabian, aflumed the 
character of a prophet, and affembling together a determined 
and daring band, in whom he excited military enthufiafm by 
means of religious tenets, calculated to flatter their paflions, 
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he fubdued one after another, all the Arabian tribes, and at 
tacked the Eaftern empire three years before his death. 
His fucceifor, Abubeker, preferred, however, turning his 
arms towards Perfia, which had not yet recovered from the 
confufion into which it had been thrown, by the dreadful 
conteft between Heraclius and Chofroes. But after the 
death of Abubeker, which happened in 634, Omar, who 
fucceeded him, affeiled the Byzantine empire, with renovated 
ardour. Inthe courfe of a very few years, both Syria and 
Egypt acknowledged the fway of the conquercr. The lofs 
cf Egypt was feverely felt by the people of Coniftantinople 5 
that country having always been efteemed the granary of the 
city, and Syria, being in poffeffion of an enemy, laid all the 
Afiatic provinces open to invafion. 

In the year 644, this new Saracen empire devolved to the 
Caliph Othman, who completed the conqueft of Perfia, and 
fubdued all that part of Africa, which had fucceffively been 
under the dominion of the weftern and eaftern empire, and 
which extended from Egypt to the Atlantic, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Great Defert. 

But during the whole period of the exiftence of the Sara- 
cen empire, Conftantinople itill refifted all the attacks of 
thefe Arabian conquerors. They twice laid fiege to the 
city. In their firft attempt their fleet ‘blockaded Conftanti- 
nople, on the fide of the Propontis, from 665 to 675. Their 
fecond fiege in 716, was rendered memorable by the inven- 
tion of the Greek fire, which totally deftroyed the Saracen 
fleet, whilft the army which attacked the city on the land 
fide, was compelled to raife the fiege with prodigious lofs. 

If the progrefs of Mahometani{m was hurtful to the inte= 
refts of Chriftianity, and to the fplendour of the Byzantine 
empire, the conteft between the advocates of the ufe of images 
in Chriftian temples and their opponents, which violently 
agitated the church, proved equally fatal in its confequences. 
It occafioned the firft fchifm between the Greck and Latin 
churches, and was the origin of thofe differences which in 
the end produced their total feparation, and haftened the fa!l 
of Conftantinople. 

This difpute broke out about the year 720, in the reign of 
Leo, the Haurian, who is diftinguifhed in hiftory as the firit 
of the Iconoclaft emperors. A council was held at Conftan- 
tinople in 754, by 333 prelates of the eaftern empire, who 
condemned all vifible reprefentations of Chrift and his apof- 
tles, as heretical. This decifion immediately caufed the fe- 
ceffion of Italy. A new Roman republic was eftablithed ; 
but not being able to maintain its independence againft the 
Lombards, it was delivered from their opprsflinn by Pepin, 
king of France, whofe fon and fucceffor Charlemagne re- 
ceived from the pope Adrian IV. the title of emperor 
of the Romans, and founded the Holy Roman or German 
empire. ; ; 

The decree of the council of Conftantinople did not, how- 
ever, maintain its authority for more than thirty years. Irene, 
an Athenian female, who for her beauty had been advanced 
to the imperial bed and throne, began to reign in conjun@ion 
with her fon Conftantine VI. in the year 780. Her ambi- 
tion inftigated her to caufe the eyes of her fon to be put out 
that fhe might reign fole emprefs of the Eaft. She ftrongly 
exerted herlelf in favour of tlie reftoration of images, which 
the fecond council of Nice, condemning that of Conftanti- 
nople. effected in 787. Suill the two churches of the Eaft 
and Weft, were never more cordially united. 

During the four centuries which elapfed between the 
death of Theodofius the Great and the reign of Charle= 
magne, Europe was in a {tate of anarchy and barbarifm ; 
the eaftern empire alone exhibited marks of civilized fociety, 
and tor a while flourifhed in power, till it was curtailed of 
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half of its poffeffions by the conquefts of the Mahometan 
caliphs, Under Charlemagne ihe whole world was divided 
into the Eaftern, Saracen, and new Weltern empire. OF 
thefe the Saracen empire, under the caliphs, ttood the 
higheft in literary attainments ; Conftantinople, though 
much declined, flill held the fecond rank ; and the reft of 
Yurope was making fome-advances towards the reftoration 
of learning, when Charlemagne, by dividing his new em- 
~ pire among his fons, replunged it into barbari{m. 

In the ninth century, the Bulgarians, who had com- 
menced their attacks towards the latter end of the feventh, 
and renewed their inroads at different periods, continued to 
be formidable enemies. They were completely fubdued by 
Bafilius 11. towards the end of the tenth century. It was 
about the fame time that the empire of the Saracens, being, 
like that of Charlemagne, {plit into a number of independent 
ftates, by the revolt of fattious and ambitious chiefs, fell a 
prey to the Seljukian Turks and other barbarous nations of 
“fia. This fubverfion of the caliphate was attended with 
the complete wreck of Arabian learning ; and the Byzan- 
tine empire remained the fole depofitory of all that was 
worthy of notice in literature, commerce, and the arts and 
embellifhments of civilized fociety. Thus the tenth cen- 
tury, which, in the weftern countries, was one of the darkeft 
pertods of Gothic ignorance, conftituted the moft flourifhing 
zra of the Byzantine learning, under the reigns of Leo the 
philofopher and his fon Conftantine Porphyrogenitus. 

About the year 1063 the emperor Conftantine XI. Ducas 
left, at his death, the empire to his three fons, Michael, 
Andronicus, and Conftantine XII., and appointed the em- 

refs Eudocia regent during their minonty, on condition 
that fhe fhould not marry again. But having been releafed 
from her engagement, through a ftratagem practifed upon 
the patriarch, who abfolved her of the oath fhe had taken, 
Endocia married an officer of great military merit, named 
Romanus Diogenes, who was proclaimed emperor. After 
various fuccefles againft the Lurks, who were continually 
encroaching upon all fides of the empire, Romanus was 
wounded in a defperate engagement, and taken a prifoner. 
Before his return to Conitantinople, Eudocia was driven 
from the throne by John, the brother of Conttantine Ducas, 
and her eldeft fon, Michael Ducas, proclaimed emperor. 
Romanus was befieged in a {trong caftle, whither he had re- 
tired, and killed in the year 1067, alter a reign of three 
years and eight months. 

' Immediately after the death of Romanus, the empire was 
again invaded by the Turks. Jn lefs than ten years they 
made themfelves mafters of all Media, Lycaonia, Cappa- 
docia, and Bithynia. At laft Alexius Comnenus, having 
wrefted the empire from Nicephorus Botoniates, who had 
depofed Michael Ducas, prepared for war with fo much vi- 
gour, that Solyman the Turkifh fultan made propofals of 
peace, to which Alexius acceded, in order to defend himfelf 
in the weft againft the Italians, under Robert Guifchard, 
duke of Puglia and Calabria, whom he defeated, with the 
affitance of the Venetian fleet. He alfo forced the Scy- 
thians, who had laid wafte great part of Thrace, to fubmit 
on his own terms. 

The war with the Turks was renewed in 1083, and car- 
ried on with various fuccefs. But about the year 1095, a 
romantic fcene of religious enthufiafm and military enter- 
prife began to difplay itfelf; and though it threatened the 
utter ruin of the Turkifh nation, proved finally fatal to 
Conftantinople. 

Under the polifhed empire of the caliphs, the frequent 
pilgrimages of Chnitians to the holy fepuichre at Jerufalem 
had been encouraged; but the barbarians who had over- 
turned the caliphate oppreffed thé pilgrims with unreafon- 
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able impoiitions, and often added infult to injuftice. In. 
cenfed at thefe outrages, Petev,/a hermit, who had vifited 
the holy fepulchre, preached a crufade for the recovery of 
the holy land from the infidels. The pope approved the 
project, and the princes and nobles of Europe readily en- 
tered into the meafure. 

This religious war was carried on, with fome intervals, 
during the {pace of almoft two hundred years, from the fet. 
ting ont of the firit crufade in 1095, to the lofs of Acre and 
all Paleftine in 1291. Innumerable armed hordes were col- 
le&ted out of England, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Italy. Yet thefe tremendous efforts were not attended 
with effeéts of fuch permanency as might have been cx- 
pected. But one of the moft remarkable events which oc- 
curred in the courfe of the * ufades, was the capture of the 
city of Conftantinople by the Latins. 

The emperor, Ifaac “Angelus, having been depofed and 
deprived of fight by his inhuman brother, his fon, Alexius, 
who was only a youth, made his efeape into Italy, and met 
with a number of the barons of France and Flanders, who 
were come to Venice to contrac with the republic for the 
fhips necefflary to facilitate one of thofe crufading enter- 
prifes. He concluded with them a treaty, whereby they 
engaged to reflore his father to the imperial tlirone of the 
Fait, and he promifed to unite the Greek to the Latin 
church. The French and Venetians, changing the deftina- 
tion of their armament, failed up the Hellefpont to Conftan- 
tinople, broke the chain of the harbour, and affaulted the- 
city. When they were almoft ready to enter the town, the- 
ufurper made his efcape. Ifaac Angelus and his fon,-the 
young Alexius, were proclaimed joint emoerors. A ceffa- 
tion of arms took place: but as foon as the clergy under- 
ftood the terms uf the treaty concluded by young Alexius, 
they reprobated the idea of an union with the fee of Rome, 
and e cited the people to fly to arms. The infurre@ion 
was alfo fomented by Alexius Mourzoutte, of the family of 
Ducas, who affumed the purple, imprifoned the blind em- 
pcror Ifaac, and put young Alexius to death. The legal 
fucceflion of the Greek empire being thus overturned, the 
French and Venetians recommenced the war. After a flege 
of more than three months, they affaulted the city from the 
harbour, and carried it by ftorm, eight hundred and eighty 
years after its foundation by Conitantine. The city being 
given up to pillage, the plunder was valued at 400,000 
marks, nearly equivalent to 800,000/. fterling, the greateft 
fum ever found in any captured city previous to that period ; 
and notwithitanding the penalties of excommunication, and 
even of death, denounced againft any one who fhovld fecrete 
any part of the fpoil, the fecret plunder is fuppofed to have 
exceeded what was produced in public. Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders, was clefted emperor, with one-fourth part of the 
empire for his fhare : the reft was divided among the barons 
and knights, into fiefs, held under the emperor. 

The Creeks, after this difafter, eftablifhed independent 
ftates at Nice, Trebifond, and Epirus. The Latins were 
not profperous in their newly-acquired empiie. The diflen- 
tions which prevailed among the barons, laid their dominions 
open to the attacks df the Greeks. ‘They continually gained 
ground. The Bulgarians alfo revolted, and the emperor, 
Baldwin of Flanders, being defeated and taken prifoner by 
them, died in captivity. He was fucceeded by his brother 
Henry, who fhewed himfelf of equal capacity for peace 
and war. 

ey checked the proceedings of the popith legate, in 
the perfecution of the Greek fchifmatics. But after his 
death, which happened in 1216, the Latin empire of Con- 
ftantinople rapidly declined: and fo prefling were the exi- 
gencies of the flate, that Baldwin IL, the lait emperor of 
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the Latin dynafty, pledged to the Venetians the crown of 
thorns pretended to have been worn by Chrift. 

At laft Michael Paleologus, having ufurped the Greek 
empire of Nice, his general, Alexius Strategopulus, with 
an inconfiderable force, furprifed and recovered Conftan- 
tinople in 1261: and thus, after a period of 57 years, that 
metropolis returned under the dominion of the Grecks. 
But a confiderable part of the city had been deftroyed in the 
three dreadful conflagrations which happened at the time of 
the fiege and capture by the Latins: Conftantinople never 
more regained that fplendour which i: had all along main- 
tained. The imperial palace, which, during eleven cen- 
turies, had been the admiration of all who vifited the Eaft, 
was in ruins. It ftood between the Hippodrome and the 
magnificent church of St. Sopeia. Its {uperb gardens de- 
fcended, by feveral rows. of terraces, to the fhore of the 
Propontis. The primitive edifice, ere€ted by Conftantine, 
rivalled the palace of the Cefars on the Palatine Mount. 
The improvements made by his fucceffors ftill added to its 
magnificence ; and the emperors of the Comnenian dynalty 
had taken particular delight in embellifhing this imperial 
reficence. 

The inveterate enmity of the clergy aud people of Con- 
flantinople againft the Latin church ftill fubfifted. To 
avert acrufade, which the Latins were meditating againtt 
Conftantinople, Michael Paleologus negociated with the 
pope, and concluded a concordat between the Greek and 
Latin churches; but at his death, in the year 1282, the 
union was diflolved. His fon Andronicus, who fucceeded 
him, reftored the ancient Greek ceremonies, and by 
this imprudent itep threw the empire into a new 
ferment. 

In the mean time Conftantine his brother fuccefsfully 
oppofed the Turks, who continued their encroachments : 
but his valour rendered him fufpeéted by the emperor. Con- 
ftantine was thrown into prifon. On his removal from the 
army, the Turks under the famous Othoman made them- 
felves mafters of feveral places. Philantropenus and Liba- 
darius, two officers of great merit, were fent to oppofe 
them. The former gained fome advantages over the ene- 
my: but elated with his fuccefs he cauled himfelf to be 
proclaimed emperor. This rebellion however was foon fup- 
prefled. Philantropenus was betrayed by his own men: 
but the Turks taking advantage of thefe inteftine commo- 
tions extended their dominions in Alia, conquered moft of 
the iflands in the Mediterranean, and infefted the coafts of 
the empire. Andronicus, aot trufting his fubjeGs, hired 
the Maflagetes to affift him: but they being defeated, 
turned their arms againft him. He next applied to the 
Catalans who behaved in the fame manner, and. in 1292, 
affailed the empire in conjun@ion with the Turks. This 
was their firft appearance in Europe. Their enterprife this 
time proved unfuccefsful. 

New commotions having teken place in the empire, the 
Turks returned to the charge in 1327. The next year, 
however, Othoman, who may be ftyled the founder of the 
Turkifh monarchy, being dead, the emperor recovered Nice 
and fome other places, which were again loft the year fol- 
lowing ; and, in 1330, a peace was concluded, which left 
the Turks in poffcflion of their conquefts. 

This peace the Turks broke in 1357. Having reduced 
all Afia, they pafled the Hellefpont, and took a {ftrong 
caftle on the European fide. Soon after fultan Amurath, 
advancing ftill farther, made Adrianople the feat of his 
empire. He was flain by treachery, and fucceeded by his 
fon Bajazet, who levied a yearly tribute on the emperor of 
Conftantinople, and commanded him to fend him his fon 
Manuel to attend him in his military expeditions. This 


demand was complied with. But the emperor dying in 
1392, Manuel haftened to Conftantinople without taking 
leave of the fultan. ‘This incenfed Bajazet fo highly, that 
he paffed with great expedition into Thrace, ravaged the 
country adjoining Conftantinople, and at laft invefted the 
city both by fea and land. In this extremity, Manuel had 
recourfe to the weftern princes, who fent him an army of 
130,000 men, under the command of Sigifmund, king of 
Hungary, and John count of Nevers. After a few fuccefles 
they were defeated with great flaughter by Bajazet, who 
refumed the fiege of the city, and would infallibly have ac- 
complifhed the conqueft of Conftantinople had he not been 
obliged to turn his forces againft Tamerlane the victorious 
Tartar, by whom he was overcome in battle, and confined 
in an iron cage againft the bars of which he beat out his 
braius in the year 1399. 

But as this relief could not be expected to be of long dus 
ration, Manuel Paleologus {et fail for Venice, and from 
thence vifited London and Paris in the year 1400, in the 
reign of Henry IV. of England and Charles VI. of France, 
with the view of procuring fome affiftance, which the circum- 
ftances of thofe countries did not permit them to grant. 
He alfo endeavoured to negociate an union with the Latin 
church; but the negociation broke off. His fon John 
Paleologus, who fucceeded him, was more fortunate. He 
concluded a treaty at Florence with pope Eugenius IV. ; 
but it was univerfally reprobated by the whole body of the 
clergy of Corftantinople, and the emperor was obliged to 
renounce it. He did not long furvive thefe unhappy dif- 
turbances, and, in 1448, left the empire now confined al- 
moft within the walls of Conftantinople to the laft Con« 
ftantine. 

Upon the near profpect of being befieged in his capital 
by the Tartar Turks, Conftantine Paleloogus renewed the 
concordat with the Latin church. A cardinal Jegate from 
Rome was admitted at Conftintinople; but after he had 
officiated in the cathedral of St. Sophia, the Greek clergy 
abandoned it as a polluted temple, and the whole city of 
Conftantinople difplayed every extreme of fanaticifm and 
averfion againft the Latin church. Though reduced toa 
narrow corner between the Propontis and the Euxine, the 
Byzantine empire continued the theatre of crimes and poli- 
tical as well as fanatical fa¢tions, until the 29th of May, 
1453, when, after a fiege of 53 days, Conftantinople was 
taken by the Turks under Mahomet II. Whatever may 
have been the ftrength of the army which the Turks 
brought againft that celebrated metropolis, the force, which 
the minifter was able to enrol by the emperor’s command for 
its defence, was inconfiderable. ‘There were only 4970 
volunteers, and including the Italian auxiliaries, the empe- 
ror’s troops did not exceed 8000 men. 

Conftantine Paleologus made a vigorous defence, and 
rafhly refufed advantageous terms of capitulation. When 
the city was at laft carried by affault, he nobly fell in the 
breach by which the enemy entered Conftantinople. A 
fhocking fcene now followed. The perfons and property 
of the citizens were given up to the difpofal of the conquer- 
ingarmy. The terrified people fled to the cathedral of St. 
Sophia and other afylums, from whence they were dragged 
forth, and without any diftin¢tion of fex or rank, chained 
together, driven through the ftrects like bea{ts, and more 
than fixty thoufand of them fold into flavery. Mahomet, at 
the expiration of the three days allotted for pillage, made 
his triumphal entry. into Conttantinople, which he named 
the capital of the Ottoman empire, and which has ever 
fince held that ftation. See Turks. 

Such was the dreadful cataftrophe of Conftantinople, 
once the metropolis and long the fole exifting remnant en 
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the Roman empire. It fell a prey to the Turks 1043 years 
after Rome was taken by Alaric, and 977 years after the 
entire fubverfion of the weftern empire. Gibbon’s Hitt. 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, pa/ffin. 
Le Beau, Hiftoire du Bas Empire. Bigland’s Letters on 
Ancient and Modern Hittory. 

Conftantinople is called by the Turks Stampol, I/fampol, or 
(according to Thornton’s prefent State of Turkey, p. 79.) 
Lflambol, abounding in faith. tis fituated at the ealtern 
extremity of the province named Romania, or Romelia, on 
the European fide of the Bofphorus, or ftraits of Conftan- 
tinople, which feparates Europe from Afia; in N. lat. 41° 
10’. 830 miles S. E. of Vienna and goo E. of Rome. It 
rifes gradually from the fhore in the form of an amphithe- 
atre ; but the ftreets are narrow, and the houfes, in gene- 
ral, mean; the moft fpacious not exceeding two ftories in 
height. The ftreet called Adrianople is the longeft and 
broadeft in the city. The public buildings, fuch as the pa- 
laces, the mofques, bagnios, bazars, and caravanferais or 
khans, for the entertainment of ftrangers, are many of them 
very magnificent. Onone point of the triangle, on which 
the city is built, is the feraglio from whence there is a 
charming profpe& of the delightful coaft of Afia Minor. 
This inclofure of the Ottoman palace is feparated from 
Conftantinople by a wall thirty feet high with battlements, 
embrafures, and towers, in the ftyle of ancient fortifica- 
tions. Its circumference is above fix miles. There are in 
it nine gates, but only two of them remarkable for their 
fize and beauty. It is from one of thefe the Baba Hooma- 
jun, or Sublime Porte, that the Ottoman court is fuppofed to 
have taken the name of the Porte, or Sublime Porte, in all 
public tranfa&tions and records. But Mr. Thornton, in his 
prefent State of Turkey, page 117, contends that the pa- 
lace of the grand vizir, by a metaphor familiar to moft of 
the Eaftern languages, is called the Porte or King’s gate, 
in Perfian Der, being, as it were, the door of communica- 
tion between the fultan and his fubjeéts, and corref{ponding 
with the European appellation of a court which follows the 
perfon of the fovereign. 

The feragliois fo extenfive, that it is fuppofed to occupy 
the whole of the ground on which the ancient city of Byzan- 
tium ftood, and to contain 10,000 inhabitants. That wing 
of the feraglio which is exclufively appropriated to the 
ladies of the Grand Signor, is called the Harem. Among 
the ancient monuments preferved in the feraglio, is the 
tomb of Conftantine the Great. Of the mofques, or Turk- 
ifh churches, the moft celebrated is that of St. Sophia, 
which fronts the gréat gate of the feraglio, and is thought, 
in fome refpets, to exceed in grandeur and architecture St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Round it are feveral chapels, which 
ferve as burial-places for the imperial family. The other 
mofques of fultan Achmet, fultan Mahomet, fultan Selim, 
fultan Solyman, and fultan Bajazet, are alfo very fine. 
Thefe imperial mofques are founded chiefly by fultans, 
who have obtained vidiories, and devote the {poils of war, 
gained from the enemies of their religion, to the fervice of 
public worfhip, the inftruétion of youth, and the relief of 
the poor. Foundations of this kind are annexed to every 
mofque. here are in Conftantinople 518 feminaries of 
learning, and 1250 primary fchools. ‘The Greeks, befides 
their patriarchal church, dedicated to St. George, have 22 
others. The palace of their patriarch ison a hill, about 
two hundred paces from the harbour. The Armenians 
have an archbifhop and three churches; the Roman Catholics 


have fix convents, and the Jews feveral{ynagogues. ‘There 
is alfo a Swedifh Lutheran church. 
The bazars, or befeftins, anfwer to our markets. They 


are {quares enclofed within gates, where merchants meet for 


traffic, having generally two rows of fhops built under 
piazzas. The market of female flaves, urat Bazar, isa 
quadrangle, furrounded by a covered gallery, and ranges 
of {mall and feparate apartments; but Mahometans only 
are admitted. 

The bagnios, or public baths, are elegant and noble 
ftructures, built with hewn ftones; the inner chambers are 
capacious, and paved with flabs of the rareft and moft 
beautiful marble. 

At the fouth end of the city, is the formidable ftate pri- 
fon of the feven towers, built of fine free-ftone, and fur- 
rounded by a wall, with feveral {mailer towers. 

There are no theatres at Conitantinople; the Ombres 
Chinoifes, which are fometimes exhibited in the ftreets, fup- 
ply the want of dramatic exhibitions. Of other public 
amufements, the principal are wrettling, and throwing the 
javelin, on horfeback, in the ancieat Hippodrome, an oblong 
{quare, called by the Turks Almeidan. 

Conftantinople counts 35 public libraries, fome of which 
contain £5,000 volumes. That which was founded under 
Muttafa III. by the vizir Racub Pacha, is the moit 
modern. A renegado, of the name of Ibrahim, encou- 
raged by the grand vizir, Ibrabim Pafha, and the Mufti 
Abd@ullah Effendi, introduced the firft printing-prefs at 
Conftantinople, in the year 1727. It was afterwards de- 
ftroyed by fome fanatics, but Abdul Hamid reftored it. 
Only the Koran, and books treating of the law and the doc- 
trines of the prophet, are forbidden to be printed. Thefe 
circulate in manufcripts, and afford a comfortable fubfiftence 
to 20,000 individuals who live by copying them. 

The trade of Conftantinople is chiefly in the Kands of the 
Jews, Armenians, and Greeks ; and its commerce is carried 
on by foreigners of all nations, who are confounded under 
the general name of Franks. No reltriétions are laid on 
commerce, except in the articles neceflary for the fupport 
of human life; the exportation of which is fometimes pro- 
hibited, efpecially from Conftantinople, where alone the 
prohibition is rigoroufly enforced. Befides ilk, cotton, 
wool, flax, drugs, coffee, fugar, wax, honey, fruits, hides, 
and tobacco, Conftantinople exports its own printed muf- 
lins, the fatins, filk ftuffs, and velvets, of Brufa and Aleppo, 
the ferges and camelots of Angora, the crapes and gauzes 
of Salonica, the fword-blades of Damafcus, and the carpets 
of Smyrna, The harbour is fpacious, and fuppofed capa- 
ble of holding 1200 fhips. Near it is Galaia, a fuburb 
chiefly inhabited by Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Franks, 
who have their warchoufes here. Beyond this is Pera, 
which may be confidered as the fuburb of Galata, where 
the foreign ambafladors refide. ‘he air is uncommonly 
healthy, and the profpe& delightful. Near Pera is the 
quarter called Tophana, from its canon foundery. 

According to Mr. Dallaway, the population of Con- 
flantinople, including its fuburbs, does not exceed 400,000 
fouls, of whom 200,000 are Turks, 100,000 Greeks, and 
the remainder Jews, Armenians, and Frarks, or ftrangers 
from all the European nations. Mr. W. Eton (in his Survey 
of the Turkih Empire, fecond edition, page 287.) brings 
it down to lefs than 300,000. But this computation 1s 
evidently too low. At the time of its capture by the Latins, 
Conftantinople is {uppofed by Villehardouin to have con- 
tained 400,000 effective men; this, however, muft be re- 
garded as an exaggeration. Mr, Le Beau, in his Hittoire 
du Bas Empire, fuppofes that it contained then about one 
miliion of inhabitants, and that its prefent population 
amounts to 400,090, which, by all accounts, is the moft 
probable computation. 

Conftantinople is frequently vifited by the plague, which, 
however, excites but Ittle alarm, and ‘Turkith indifference 
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counteracts ail efforts to fubdue this dreadful epidemical dif- 
order. From the year 1783 to 1785, it{wept away 100,000 
children and young people. The city has alfo often been ex- 
pofed to great conflagrations. In 1782 fire confumed from 
+ to 8coo houfes, among which were fome belonging to the 
firft officers of the ftate. Onthe sth of Auguft, 1784, 
more than 10,000 buildings were laid in afhes, and towards 
the end of the fame year, 1600 houfes and mofques were 
burnt down. In 1788 there was fo extenfive a conflagra- 
tion as to threaten the entire deflruGion of the city. They 
generally originate in the difcontents of the Janizaries, or 
other military bodies. In the laft revolution, which they 
effeGted on the 28th of May, 1807, when they forced Selim 
III. to abdicate the throne, and proclaimed Muftapha IV. 
emperor: they contented themfelves with cutting off the 
heads of a few minifters and military chiefs. But between 
the ft and fixth day of Auguft following, three great 
fires reduced feveral hundred houfes to afhes, and are fup- 
pofed to have proceeded from the ftrong diffatisfaGion 
that prevailed in the mutinous army againft- the new grand 
fignor, for having iffued an order to pay the troops only in 
the camp. In time of peace the Janizaries watch over and 
fecure the public tranquillity, and exercife all the fun@ions 
of police officers. A foreigner, who would be infulted if 
feen alone in the ftreets of Conftantinople, may walk any 
where without the leaft moleftation if accompanied by a 
Janizary. See Janizaries. (D’Ohffon Tableau General de 
PEmpire Ottoman. Eton’s Survey of the Turkifh Em- 
pire. Thornton’s prefent State of Turkey.) 

ConstanTinope, Patriarch of. See Greek Cuurcu. 
CONSTANTIUS, Fravius Vatertius, in Biography, 
furaamed Chlorus from the palenefs of his complexion, was 
fon of Eutropius, a Dardanian noble, but his education did 
not correfpond with the ftyle of his birth. Under the em- 
perors Aurelian and Probus, he had learned the military art, 
and by the emperor Carus, he was appointed governor of 
Dalmatia in the year 282. Ten years afterwards, in con- 
junGion with Galerius, he was made Czfar, and affociated 
with the emperors Diocletian and Maximian. ‘To Conftan- 
tius were affigned the provinces of Gaul, Britain, and Spain. 
At this time Caraufius, an ambitious general, had excited a 
revolt in Britain, and carried matters fo far as to affume the 
imperial authority ; he was alfo in poffeffion of the port and 
fleet of Boulogne. To oppofe the ufurper, Conftantius firit 
attacked Boulogne, which furrendered to his arms, together 
with a great part of the naval ftrength of the place. After 
this, Conftantius employed three years in preparing a fleet 
for the conqueit of Britain; he fcoured the coaft of Gaul, 
invaded the country of the Franks, and deprived the ufur- 
per of the affiftance of thofe allies. Before the preparations 
were finifhed, Caraufius was depofed and murdered by his 
own fervants. Allectus, his prime minifter, fucceeded to 
his power and to his danger. But he did not poffefs equal 
abilities, either to exercife the one or to repel the other. 
Conftantius, under favour of a thick fog, efcaped the Bri- 
tifh fleet, and landed in fafety on the weftern coaft, where 
an engagement took place, in which Alleétus was flain; a 
fingle battle decided the fate of this great ifland, and when 
Conftantius landed afterwards on the fhores of Kent, he 
found them covered with obedient fubjects. He now had 
occalion only to exert his talents in chablithing a regular 
government ; to which he appears to have been fully compe- 
tent ; he reigned with mildnefs, and was anxious not to op- 
prefs his fubjeéts by heavy taxes; his court was diftinguifh- 
ed by fimplicity and great frugality, and he himfelf was a 
decided enemy to the perfecutions which difgraced the reigns 
of Diocletian and Maximian; but in which, as their fu- 
perior, he was obliged occafionally to join. When, how- 
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ever, he rofe to the fupreme power of Auguftus, he bas 
nifhed perfecution entirely from the provinces over which he 
governed. That event occurred in305. Finding his health de- 
cline, he fent,aswehavefeen, (feeConsTanTine the Great, ) for 
hisfonConftantine to join him at Boulogne, thence they failed 
to Britain, where the PiGis had made an incurfion into the 
northern part of the Roman province. ‘This expedition, and 
an eafy victory over the barbarians of Caledonia, were the 
laft exploits of the reign of Conftantius. He clofed his days 
in the imperial palace of York, fifteen months after he had 
received the title of Auguftus, and near fifteen years after 
he had been promoted to the rank of Czfar. His death 
was immediately fucceeded by the elevation of Conftantine 
the Great ; befides whom, he left three fons and as many 
daughters, by a fecond wife. Moreri. Gibbon. 

Constantius If., Fuavrus Jurius, was the fecond 
fon of the great Conftantine, by Faufta, and born in 317. 
At a very early period of his life he was declared Celfar: 
when even a ftripling, the care of the Eaft was committed 
to him. On the death of his father, being then in his 
twentieth year, he repaired to Conftantinople where he 
took a folemn oath that his kinfmen, who were already in 
difcredit with the foldiery, fhould be permitted to remain in 
fafety. Heis however accufed of an utterdifregard to the 
fangtion of the oath, and of having excited the maflacrée 
in which his two uncles, and feven of his coufins, were put 
to death. Ina new divifion of the empire, in the year 338; 
Afia, Syria, Egypt, and Thrace were allotted to Conftan- 
tius. From this period he was involved in wars with various 
nations; of which the moft important was that with Mag- 
nentius, in Lower Pannonia. Jn the firft campaign Con- 
ftantius was fo far unfuccefsful, that he offered terms of ac 
commodation, ‘and a partition of his dominions, which his 
opponent haughtily refuled, propofing as the only ground 
of folid peace the abdication of Conftantius. A very 
bloody and decifive battle ended in a fignal defeat of Maz- 
nentius, who with difficulty efeaped to Italy. Conftantius 
fpent the winter in Sirmium, the place of his birth, and 
in the {pring of the following year 352, he pafl-d the Alps, 
and proceeded to the conqueft of Italy, atafk of no great 
difficulty on account of the enmity which the cruelties of 
Magnentius had excited againft him and his caule. He now 
attempted to treat, bet his overtures were not lift-ned to: 
from Italy he paffed to Gaul, and made a ftand st Lyons. 
Africa, Sicily, and Spaiw, declared for his rival. Ano- 
ther viGory over Magnentins, rendered Conftantius, ia 
353» the fole mafter’ cf the Roman empire ; bet Magnen= 
tius, and his brother Decentius, chofe death by their own 
hands, rather than run the chance of falling into thofe of 
their conquerors. 

The conduét of Conftantins upon this important change, 
has been varioufly reprefented ; but’ there is no doubt that 
meafures of the fevcreft kind were carried on againit thofe 
who had engaged againft him, or had rendered themfelves 
liable to fufpicion. Notwithitanding his talents and fucceis 
as a general, he was by no means equal to the duties at 
taching to the high office of emperor, and he dreaded too 
much a rival, to place the government under the aufpices of 
a vigorous mind. His chief advifers were eunuchs, with 
whom his court was crowded, and to whom he committed 
the fortunes and lives of his numerous fubjeéts. Conltan- 
tius had already declared his nephew Gallas, Cefar, end to 
him was given the care of the Eaft, where he difplayed the 
moft atrocious a&s of tyranny, and exhibited an intention 
of afluming an independent fovereignty. By the advice of 
Eufebius, the chamberlain of the eunuchs, Gallus was re= 
called, imprifoned, and executed. Thofe who write favour- 
ably of Conftantius, affert, that he had no foorer figned 
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the warrant, than he relented, and endeavonred to recal the 
bloody mandate ; but that the fecond meffenger entrutled 
with the reprieve, was detained by the eunuchs, who dread- 
ed the unforgiving temper of Gallus, and were likewife 
defirous of reuniting to their empire the wealthy provinces 
of the Eaft. Sometime after this event, Sylvanus, a Frank, 
who had been in the confidence of the emperor, and who 
had been of the utmoft importance to him in his contefls 
with Magnentius, was, by falfe accufations, driven into re- 
bellion. He aflembled an army at Cologne, but was affaffin- 
ated before it could be properly organized. The barbarian 
tribes of Germany, refolving to be revenged for his death, 
bu:ft into the province, deftroyed many cities, and among 
the reft Cologne itfelf, and reduced the empire to the moft 
alarming danger. Julian, the remaining nephew of the em- 
peror, was fent againft them, and returned viGtorious. In 
357, Conftantius paid a vifit to Rome, where he was re- 
ceived with the higheft honours. He difplayed his regard for 
the ancient capital, by adding to its ornaments an obelifk of 
granite in a fingle piece, brought from Egypt, and fet up 
in the Circus Maximus. fter this, he engaged in other 
wars, and was in general fuccefsful. His nephew Julian be- 
came now his rival; his high reputation in the army, in- 
duced the foldiers to proclaim him Auguftus, but the empe- 
ror refufed to acknowledge him as partner in the empire, and 
began to make preparations to aflert his own rights over 
thofe of lis afpiring relation. Julian had anticipated him, 
and had already feized upon Illyricum ; in purfuit of him 
there, Conftantius was feized with a fever, which at firft 
threatened no fertous confequences, but which terminated 
his life, and thus delivered the country from the horrors of 
acivil war. He died in November 361, having reigned 
twenty-four years, He obtained the character of a zealous 
Chriftian, and is applauded for having difcouraged Pagan 
rites and ceremonies. He built many churches, and behaved 
with great refpe&t towards the clergy ; in matters of fpecu- 
lation and theological controverfy, he confidered himfelf an 
adept ; was himfelf a favourer of the Arian party, and the 
perfecutor of Athanafius, and of thofe who maintained his 
doétrines. It mutt be confeffed that the genuine principles 
of Chriftianity were never underftood by any of the Roman 
emperors ; and their fupport of it, however laudable their 
motives might be, was highly injurious to its progrefs in 
the world. Gibbon. Univer. Hit. 

CONSTAT, in Law, the name of a certificate, which 
the clerk of the pipe, and auditors of the exchequer, make 
at the requeft of any perfon, who intends to plead or move 
in that court for the difcharge of any thing ; and the effec 
of it is, the certifying what (appears) con/lat upon record, 
touching the matter in gueftion. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap 4. 
and 13 Eliz. cap. 6. 

A conttat is held to be fuperior to an ordinary certificate ; 
becaufe this may err or fail in its contents, that cannot, as 
certifying nothing but what is evident upon record. Alfo 
the exemplification under the great feal of the inrolment of 
any letters patent, is called a conflat. Coke on Littl. 225. 

CONSTELLATION, in Afronomy, an aflemblage or 
fyftem of feveral ftars, exprefled and reprefented under the 
name and figure of fome animal, or other thing : this aflem- 
blage is by fome called alfo an afleri/m. 

The ancients portioned out’ the firmament into feveral 
parts, or conftellations ; reducing a certain number of ftars 
under the reprefentation of certain images, in order to aid 
the imagination, and the memory, to conceive and retain 
their number, difpoiition, and even to diftinguifh the vir- 
tues, which aftrologers attributed to them: in which fenfe 
a man is faid to be born under a happy conflellation, i.e. under 
a happy configuration of the heavenly bodies. The divifion 
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of the heavens into conftellations is very ancient, and, pro. 
bably, as old as aftronomy itfelf ; at leaft, it was known to 
the moft ancient authors extant, whether facred or profane. 
In the book of Job, mention is made of the names of fome 
of them; as in chap. ix. 9. Which maketh Ar@urus, 
Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the fouth.”” By 
the ‘ chambers of the fouth,” fome have underftood the 
conftellations near the fouth pole, which are invifible to the 
inbabitants of the northern hemifphere. From the manner 
in which Job {peaks of commerce, we may infer that he 
lived in a country frequented by merchants, who imported 
thither the rarities of the fouth. ‘To this purpofe Sir Ifaac 
Newton fuggefts, (Chronology, p. 157.) that Job, who 
lived in Arabia Petraea, among the merchants, might have 
derived from them his knowledge of the conftellations. And 
again, mention of them occurs in that {ublime expottulation, 
chap. xxxviil. 31, 32. ‘ Canft thou reftrain the fweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades, or loofen the bands of Orion? Cant 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth, (by which fome underftand 
the twelve figns, or zodiac,) or canit thou guide Arcturus 
with his fons?” 

The firtt of the three conftellations, mentianed by Job, 
is wry afch, or pry aifch, by which fome have thought 
that he meant the conftellation, now called the * Great 
Bear.”? The root of ai/ch is wy ouich, which, in Hebrew, 
fignifies, “to gather together, or to affemble ;?? and in 
Arabic, ‘*to make a circuit, or to defcribe a circle.” 
Thefe two fignifications may very well be applied to the 
Great Bear, which is a group of ftars making a remarkable 
circuit round the pole. « Canft thou guide (or feed) i/ch 
with his fons?” (chap. xxxvili. v. 32.) 1s an expreffion 
which figuratively reprefents the ftars that compofe the 
Great Bear, colleGed together, like a flock which feeds in 
a meadow. In the fame ftrain Virgil fays, (Ain. 1. 1. 
v. 611.) * Polus dum fidera pafcet.”” Jt has been further 
obferved, that 4i/ch is the firlt ftar named in Job; and that 
Agxios, or the Great Bear, is the firft conftellation mentioned 
by Homer, in his defeription of the-fhield of Achilles. The 
fecond conftellation or group of ftars mentioned by Job is 
ritg95) dima. From the different paflages in which this 
term occurs, we may reafonably conclude, that it muft be 
underftood of fome conftellation remarkable for its relation 
to an agreeable feafon, God fays to Job, “ Canft thou 
bind the {weet influences of Kimah ? i.e. Canft thou bind xp 
or reftrain the fertility of the earth, for producing fruits 
and flowers, when Kimah appears?” The different figniti- 
cations of this word, both in the Hebrew and Arabic, con- 
cur in pointing out the fame fenfe of the term. Kimah 
may be derived from 4%93 kamah, which, ‘in Hebrew, fig- 
nifies, * to defire, or to rejoice.’”? Of all the feafons the 
{pring is the moft defirable, and the moft productive of de- 
light and joy. If we deduce the word kimah from the 
Arabic root sevuam, or kam, this charatterifes the {pring as 
diftinStly as the former. Kam, in Arabic, fignifies, ‘ fubi- 
gere mulierem,” and ‘ to become warm.’? Accordingly, 
the earth, at the approach of {pring, begins to become 
warm, and to open its bofom: this is alfo the time when 
the females of moft kinds of animals become pregnant. It 
remains oaly to know, what was the conttellation which in 
the time of Job introduced the {pring ; and this, as we have 
fufficient reafon for believing, was the Pleiades. Kam alfo 
fignifies a “troop, number, or multitude :” and this ety- 
mology agrees perfectly well with the Pleiades, on account 
of the number of {tars included in this collection, or in the 
conftellation of the Buil. 

The third conftellation mentioned by Job is $15 Ae/il; 
the root of which word is 555 hafal, which, in Hebrew, 
fignifies, * to be inconftant or changeable x” and in Arabie, 
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‘to be benumbed, to be idle, to be cold.” By Kefil, 
therefore, it is fuppofed that Job means the Scorpion. 
God fays to Job, ‘ Canft thou loofen the bands of Kefi/ 2” 
1. e. * Canft thou loofen and open the earth, which is fhut 
up and benumbed when Ke/i/ appears? Canft thou then 
make it produce flowers and fruits 2” Adverting to the in- 
terpretation already given of Limah, we fhall perceive, by 
the contrafted charaG&ters which diftinguifh them, that they 
are two conttcllations of the zodiac, pointing out two very 
oppolite feafons.. If by dimah Job deligned the Pleiades, it 
is not improbable that by cf he meant the Scorpion, a 
conftellation oppofed to Pleiades by almoft one-half of the 
circuit of the heavens, and which then anuounced the ap- 
proach of winter. Accordingly, Aben-Ezra underftood by 
éc/il that itar of the firft magnitude, known by the name of 
the Scorpion’s heart, or Antares. In his commentary on 
Jcb he thus explains himfelf:  Kimah,” fays he, ‘ is the 
northern flars, and A¢// is a fouthern ftar. Kimah pro- 
duces fruits, which are the dclight of man ; and Kefil does 
the contrary, Kimah is a great ftar, called the Bull’s eve, 
that is to fay, Hyades ; and Kefil is a great ftar, called the 
Scorpion’s heart, that is to fay, Antares.?? Rabbi Levi 
Ben-Gerfon fays alfo, in his commentary on Job, that Kefil 
is one of the fouthern conftellations ; and that when the fun 
enters into the fign where this ftar is found, the trees can 
no longer bring forth fruit, on account of the cold which 
this {tar brings with it. Ke/i/ has been fuppofed, by fome 
learned commentators and critics, to denote the conftella- 
tion Orion, which, at the time of its rife, portends clouds 
and tempefts; and they derive it from S55 kafal, denoting 
inconttancy. See Schultens’s Commentary on Job, vol. 1. 
P- 239, &c. vol. ii. p. va86. Goguet’s Origin of Laws, 
&c. vol. i. Differt. 3. 

In the prophecy of Amos, who is fuppofed to have lived 
790 years B.C., we have the following animated exhorta- 
tion (chap. v. 7,8.) : “ Ye who turn judgment into worm- 
weed, and leave off righteoufnefs in the earth; Jeek him 
that maketh the feven {tars and Orion, and turneth the fha- 
dow of death into the morning, and maketh the day dark 
with might ; that calleth for the waters of the fea, and pour- 
eth them out upon the face of the earth: the Lord is his 
name.”’ In this paflage, the feven ftars and Orion are men- 
tioned as biing well known, both by Amos, who was a 
herdfman of Tekoa, and the common people, to whom this 
exhortation was addrefled ; and we may hence infer, that 
the conftellations had been invented for fome time before 
that period. Some of the conftellations are alfo occafionally 
mentioned by Heficd and Homer, who flourifhed above 
goo years before Chrifl; and Aratus of Varfus, the a{tro- 
nomical poct, who lived about 277 years B.C., in his 
«« Phenomena,” profeffedly treats of them all, except fome 
few which were invented. after his time ; fhewing how each 
conttellation is fituated with regard to thofe that are near it, 
what poficion it bears with ref{pc& to the principal circles of 
the fphere, and what other contftellations rife or fet with it. 
Hipparchus, the Bithynian, has fhewn, that Aratus fol- 
lowed the defcriptions of Eudoxus, who flourifhed about 
366 years B.C. ; and it is very probable that the Greek 
allronomers who fucceeded him continued to ufe the fame 
figures of the conicllations till the time of Ptolemy, though 
not without fome variations and additions. Prolemy’s Al- 
mazgeit (fee Armacest) has been in fuch efteem among 
aftronomers, that almo!t all who have written fince his time 
have agreed in drawing the figures of the conftellatigns, or 
{uppofing them to be drawn, fo as to anfwer his defcrip- 
tion, as far as poffible ; and indeed this is neceflary, in order 
to avoid confufion, when ancient and modern obfesvations 
are compared. 
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The divifion of the ancients only took io the vifible firma- 
ment, or fo much as came under their notice: this they dif- 
tributed into forty-eight conftellations, thofe being reckoned 
ancient conftellations which have been received from the 
Greeks, and particularly from Ptolemy ; twelve of thefe 
took up the zodiac: the names they gave them are, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 
gittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Pifces: from whence the 
figns of the ecliptic and zodiac take their names ; though 
they are now no longer contiguous to the conftellations 
which denominate them; e.g. the conftellation Aries, 
about 20c0 years ago, occupied the place of the firft fign 
of the ecliptic; but, on account of the preceffion of the 
equinox, it is now removed to the fecond; and fo of the 
others. See SiGn. 

The other ftars, on the northern fide of the zodiac, were 
difpofed into twenty-one conflellations; viz. Urfa, major 
and minor, Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, Corona Septentrionalis, 
Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Caffiopeia, Perfeus, Andromeda, 
Triangulum, duriga, Pegafus, Equulens, Delphinus, Sagitta, 
Aquila, Ophiuchus or Serpentarius, and Serpens : to which 
have been fince added <Antinous, and Coma Berenices, aud 
fome others. 

The ftars on the fouthern fide of the zodiac were diftri- 
buted into fifteen conftellations: their names are, Celusy 
Eridanus fluvius, Lepus, Orion, Canis, major and minor, 
Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corvus, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Co- 
rona Meridionalis, and Pifcis auftralis : to which have been 
fince added feveral others, viz. Phenix, Grus, Indus, Pavoy 
Apus or Avis Indica, Apis Mufca, Chameleon, Triangulum 
auftrale, Pifcis volans, Toucan, Hydrus, Xiphigs or Dorado, 
Columba Noachi, and Robur Carolinum, &c. &c. See each 
conftellation under its proper head, Aries, Taurus, &c. 

The other ftars, not comprehended under thefe conftella- 
tions, yet vifible to the naked eye, the ancients called iz- 
formes, or fporades, fome of which the modern aftronomers 
have fince reduced into new figures, or conftellations. 

Thus, Hevelius, v. gr. between Leo and Urfa major, 
makes Leo minor; and between Ur/a minor, and Auriga, 
over Gemini, makes Lynx; under the tail of Ur/a major, 
Canes venatici, Cerberus, Vulpecula, and Anfer, Scutum So- 
biefki, Lacerta, Camelopardalus, Monoceros, and Sextans. See 
allo Anrinous, Berenice, and Cor Caroli. 

In thefe conftellations, the {tars are ordinarily diftinguifhed 
by that part of the image wherein they are found. Bayer 
diltinguifhes them farther by the letters of the Greek al- 
phabet: and many of them, again, have their peculiar 
names, as 4r@urus, between the knees of Bootes; Gemina, 
or Lucida, in the Corona feptentrionalis; Palilitium, or Al- 
debaran, in the Bull’s eye, Pleiades in the neck, and Hyades 
in the forchead of the Bull: Ca/ffor and Pollux in the heads 
of Gemini; Capella, with the Hedi, in the fhoulder of Au- 
riga: Regulus, or Cor Leonis; Spica Virginis in the hand, 
and Vindemiatrix in the fhoulder of Virgo; datares, or Cor 
Scorpionis; Fomahaut, in the mouth of Pifcis-auttralis 5 
Rege/, in the foot of Orion; Sirius, in the mouth of Canis 
major; Procyon, in the back of Canis minor; and the Poles 
flar, the laft in the tail of Ura minar. 

The knowledge of the ftars has become more extenfive ; 
the number of conftellations has increafed; and a greater 
number of ftars has been introduced into each confteliation ; 
as their pofitions, by more accurate obfervations, have been 
afcertained. 

The following tables exhibit the names of the contte!la- 
tions, and the number of ftars in each, including all to the 
fixth magnitude: and alfo fome of the moft remarkable ftars 
in each conttellation. 
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TABLE I. Corfellations tn the Zodiac. 
rr A 


Names of Conftellations. Number of the Stars. Chief Stars. 
Prolemy. Tycho, Hevelius. Flamfteed, &c. Magn 
Aries, the Ram - a = - i8 - 21 c 2 - 66 
Taurus, the Bull - - - - 44 - 43 - st - 41 |Aldcbaran . I 
Gemini, the Twins - ~ - 25 - 2.8 - 38 - 85 Caftor and Pollux 1. 2 
Cancer, the Crab - = f 13 - 15 = 2 . 83 . 
. Ww 
Leo, the Lion - - Sees - 30 - 49 - 95 Regulus - I 
Virgo, the Virgin - ° 2 ~ 3 - o =i he NTO Spica Virginis I 
Libra, Chelz, oe Scales - : + - S - - - 51 Zuabenich Meli 2 
Scorpio, the Scorpion = - - 24 - fe) - 20 - 44 |Antares - - I 
Sagittarius, the Archer - 31 - 14 - 22 - 69 
Capricornus, the Goat - - - 28 - 28 - 29 - 5 
Aquarius, the Water-bearer  - - Akeeinen . adit - 47 + 108 |Scheat - - 3 
Pifces, the Tifhes - - - 38 - 36 - 39 - 113 
TABLE II. Conflellations northward of the Zodiac. 
Names of the Conflellations. Number of Stars. Chief Stars. 
Ptolemy. Tycho. Hevelius. Flamftecd, &c. Magn. 
Urfa minor, the Little Bear - = S - 7 - 12 - 2 Poleftar - - 2 
Urfa major, the Great Bear - - 35 - 29 - 73 - 87 {Dubhe - - { 
Perfeus - - - - 29 : 29 e 46 - 59 |Algenib - 2 
Auriga, the Waggoner - - - 14. - 9 - 40 - 66 |Capella - - I 
* Bootes - - - - 23 - 18 - 52 - 54 |Ar@urus - I 
Draco, the Draper - - - 31 - 32 - 40 - 80 |Raftaber - 3 
* Cepheus - - - - 13 : 4 . 51 - 35 |Alderamin . 3 
* Canes Venatici, wiz. tenon: 
et Chara, the Greghiinds - = - - . - 23 - 25 
* Cor Caroli - - - - - - - - - 
\* Triangulum, the iviaciate - : 4s: 4 - 12 - 16 
Triangulum minus - - - - : - - - - fe) 
* Mufca - - - A - - . - - - : 
* Lynx : . = = . = = 19 7 44 
* Leo minor, the Little Nida - - - - - - - - 53 
* Coma Berenices, Berenices’ hair - - - 14 - 21 = 43 
* Camelopardalus - - - - - - - - 32 - 58 
* Mons Menelaus - - - - - - = 7s - 41 
Corona Borealis, the Northern 
Crown - - - - ° 8 . 8 - 8 - 21 
Serpens, the Serpent - - 13 . 13 22 - 64 
Scutum Sobiefki, Sobiefki’s Shield - - - - - 7] ° 8 
Hercules cum Ramo & Cerbero, 
Hercules, fince called Epgona: 
fia - , 29 . 28 = 45 Py en a Ios Algiatha - 3 
* Srivetiapitn: five (Gpbiughus - 29 - 15 - 40 - 74 Res Alhagus - 3 
* Taurus Poniatowlki —- - - ~ - - - - - 
liye, the Harp - - Ic - Ir . 17 > 22 “Wen - “ I 
* Vulpeculus SED the Fox and 
Goofe - s - = - 3 es s 27 5 37 
|Sagitta, the Ayan. - - . 5 3 5 5 5 = 18 
Aquila, the Eagle, - - =. - - 12 - 23 ‘ Altair - ° I 
— with Antinous, - . - : : 3 = 19 7 
Delphinus, the Dolphin - - - 10 - 10 - 14 - 18 
Cygnus, the Swan - - 19 - 18 - 47 - 8x |Deneb Adige - I 
Caffiopea, the Lady in her char . 13 - 26 - 37 - 55 
Equulus, the Horfe’s head —- - 4 - 4 - - 10 
* Lacerta, the Lizard - - - - - - . - ~ 16 
Pegafus, the Flying Hoe - » 20 : 19 - 38 - 89 |Markab - . 2 
Andromeda - . - 23 ~ 23 - 47 - 66 |Almaac ~ - 2 
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TABLE III. Con/fellations fouthward of the Zodiae. 


Names of the Conftellations. Number of the Stars. ee ea iad Stars. 
Ptolemy. Tycho. Hevelius. Flamiteed, &c. Ey igus 
* Phoenix - - - a é * a 5 4 z 13} 
* Officina Sculptoria - > - - - . 3 = c 12 
Eridanus - : - 34 : 10 - 27 - 84 |Achernar - I 
* Hydrus, the Watetiiabe : - : = = = : 5 10 
Cetus, the Whale - - - - 22 - 21 - 45 - 97 \Menkar - - 2 
* Fornax Chemica - 5 - . = = 5 S = 4 14 
* Horologium - - - 2 = 3 5 = z z 12 
* Reticulus Rhomboidalis - 2 S . iS a, r é 10 
* Xiphias, Dorado, the Sword-fith = = = s in e 3 j 
* Celapraxitellis - 4 - 5 = = i - g 16 
Lepus, the Hare - - - 12 - 13 - 16 - 19 
* Columba Noachi, Noah’s Dove = = S 2 E e 4 lo 
Orion - E é = = 38 fs 42 - 62 - 78 |Betelgeufe - I 
Argo Navis, the Ship . - - 45 = 3 = 4 - 64 |Canopus - = I 
Canis Major, the Great Dog - e 29 : 13 = 21 o Zr jSirius = - 5 1 
* Equuleus P.€torius - - - 2 = = ™ 5 S 8 
* Monoceros, the Unicorn - : é = : a 1Oab-= 31 
Canis Minor, the Little Dog - . 2 - 2 . 13 - 14 |Procyon - . I 
* Chameteon - - - = = = = = GS 5 10 
* Pyxis Nautica ~~ : . 3 a 3 = ~ 4 
* Pifcis Volans, Pals the Flying 
Fifth - = S < = - 5 3 = 8 
Hydra - = - - - - 29 - 19 - 3r - 60 |Cor Hydre =< 1 
* Sextans - - - - - = TE S 41 
* Robur Carolinum, the Royal Oak c - 5 = < = = 12 
* Machina Pneumatica - iS . z 2 S - = 3 
Crater, the Cup - - - = 4 E 3 - 10 5 31 |Alkes - ~ 3 
Corvus, the Crow - - - c 7 _ 4 w = = 9 |Algorab 3 3 
* Crofiers, el Cruzero = - c 2 ps ZS r 6 
* Avis Mulca, the Bee or Fly - - - : - = = = 4 
* Apus or Avis Indica, re bird of 
Paradife - - - “ = = 2 < ms “ 11 
* Circinus, the Compafs - - - . = = e = 4 
Centaurus, the Centaur - - . 37 f - vi ai = 35 | 
Lupus, the Wolf - - - - 19 - = = é 2 24 
* Quadra Euclidis - - - 5 2 is = = = ID 
* Triangulum Auftrale, the Sous! 
ern Triangle : - = - 5 = z = a = 5 
Ara, the Altar - - - : 7 E - = : 2 9 
* Telefcopium - - - S = = S = « S 6 
Corona <Auttralis, the Southern 
Crown - - - = = 13 2 = z s é 12 
* Pavo, the Peacock - - e = & z S < 14 
*. Indus, the Indian - = = = 5 - 5 5 - 12 
* Microfcopium = - - - . = : = = = < io 
* OGans Hadleianus - - > : s = = = S 43 
* Grus, the Crane - - - - E : 5 = = = 14 
* Toucan, the American Goofe ~ = = = = = - 9 
Pifcis Auttralis, the Southern Fith - 18 = = . : 2 24 Fomelhaut x 1 


N. B. In the preceding Tables the new Conftellations are diftinguifhed from the ancient by a lar, * 
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TABLE IV. Number of Stars of each Magnitude. 


MAGNITUDES, 

Firft, , Second. | Third. | Fourth. | Fifth. | Sixth, Total. 

Conftellations in the Zodiac - 12 hy 16 44 120 183 646 PRS er 
In the Northern Hemifphere 34 6 24. 95 200 2gt 635 1251 
In the Southern Hemifphere 45 9 36 84 190 225 32 863 
20 76 223 510 69 1604 | 3128 


There are feveral ways of delineating the conftellations and 
ftars, fo that an obferver may be able to diftinguifh them in the 
heavens. ‘Vhe moft eligible method of all is to conftru& a 
hollow globe of fuch a large fize as to admit the obferver 
to ftand on a frame near its centre; and then to paint the 
ftars and conftellations in its inner furface, in their proper 
fituations with regard to one another. If fuch a globe, ele- 
vated according to the latitude, were made to turn on its 
poles, the obferver near the centre would behold the motions 
and afpeéts of the ftars as they really are in the heavens, and 
foon obtain a correét idea of the whole. A machine of this 
kind, however, could not be conttruéted without a very con- 
fiderable expence as well as ingenuity. Large machines on 
this plan have been made at Gottorp, at the expence of Fre- 
derick III. duke of Holftein ; and at Paris by the direétion 
of cardinal d’Etrees; but thefe are far inferior in fize to one 
erected at Pembroke college, in Cambridge, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Long, The defcription of this curious machine 
is here {ubjoined in the doétor’s own words. -“ I have, ina 


room lately built in Pembroke hall, ereéted a fphere of 18. 


feet diameter, wherein 30 perfons may fit conveniently : the 
entrance into it is over the fouth pole by fix fteps :—-the 
frame of the {phere confifts of a number of iron meridians, 
not complete femicircles, the northern ends of which are 
{crewed to a large round plate of brafs with a hole in the 
centre of it; through this hole, from a beam in the ceiling, 
comes the north pole, a round iron rod about three inches 
long, and fupports the upper parts of the {phere to its proper 
elevation for the Jatitude of Cambridge; the lower part of the 
{phere, fo much of it asis invifible in England, is cut off : and 
the lower or Southern ends of the meridians, or truncated 
femicircles, terminate on, and are ferewed down to a ftrong 
circle of oak, of about thirteen feet diameter, which, when 
the {phere is put into motion, runs upon large rollers of lig- 
num vite, in the manner that the tops of fome wind-mills are 
made to turn round. Upon the iron meridians is fixed a 
zodiac of tin, painted blue, whereon the ecliptic and heliocen- 
tric orbits of the planets are drawn, and the contftellations 
and ftars traced :—the great and little bear, and draco, are al- 
ready painted in their places round the north pole ; the reft of 
the conttellations are propofed to follow : the whole is turned 
round with a fmall winch, with as little labour as it takes to 
wind up a jack, though the weight of the iron, tin, and;wooden 
circle, is about a thoufand pounds. Whenit is made ufe of, a 
planetarium will be placed in the middle thereof. The whole, 
with the floor, is well fupported by a frame of large timbers.” 
In 1758, the conftellations and chief ftars vifible at Cam- 
biidge, were painted in their proper places upon plates of 
iron joined together, which form one concave furface. We 
here add with regret, that this curious machine has been 
much negleéted and is fo far decayed as to anfwer none of 
the purpofes which the ingenious contriver propofed, ‘The 
conttellations and ftars might alfo be drawn in two concave 


hemifpheres, which would contain them all, or fegments of 
{pheres might bemade of brafs or pafteboard, of fuch dimenfions 
that each fegment fhould contain a fingle conftellation upon 
its concave furface. Sometimes the conftellations are drawn 
upon two planifpheres projected upon a great circle, whicia 
give us the pictures of the two concave hemifpheres in plano. 
See our Plates of i page The conttellations and flars 
may be alfo depicted on a celeftial globe. 

The firft ufe of all thefe concave fpheres, planifpheres, 
and globes is, by comparing them with the originals, to 
know the ftars in the heavens; but as the rotation of the 
earth round its axis caufes the heaven and ftars, &c. appa- 
rently to moye the contrary way ; and thus the {phere of the 
fixed ftars is made to, change its pofition, with re{pe& to us, 
every moment of the natural day : it will be neceflary, in 
order to compare the ftars upon a concave hemifphere, globe, 
or planifphere, with the ftars in the heaven, to place the 
globe, hemifphere, &c. in fuch a pofition as to correfpond 
with the fituation of the heavens at the time of obfervation. 
The method of reétifying the celeftial globe for any hour 
of the night, or fo to place it that every ftar on the globe 
may point at the correfponding ftar in the heavens, will be 
fhewn under the article Ce/effial Guone ; and when this is 
done, the conftellation may be known, by comparing the 
heavens and the globe with one another. Z£.G. If I would 
find a ftar called Ar€turus in the heavens, the globe being 
reCtified for the hour, I find Aréturus upon it; then if I 
imagine a line to be drawn from the centre of the globe 
through that ftar, that line continued wiil point at Aréturus 
in the heavens. Suppofe, on the other hand, I fee fome 
bright ftar in the heavens which I want to find upon the 
globe, I firft rectify the globe for the hour of the night, 
and then if I imagine a line to be drawn from the {tar to the 
centre of the globe, it will poivt at the correfponding ftar 
on the furface of the globe. Maps of the concave furtace of 
the heavens, efpecially fuch as take in only one conftellation, 
with fome parts of thofe which furround it, are very ufeful 
for the purpofe of becoming acquainted with the ftars. Of 
this fort are the figures given by Bayer in his ** Uranome- 
tria,”” and thofe of Flamfteed, publifhed after his death by 
Hodgfon. See our Plates of Con/ffellations, ‘The manner 
of ufing thefe maps will be {een by the following example. 
If { would know the ftars in the Great Bear, I turn the 
figure about, till the principal ftars of it are in the fame 
fituation with regard to upper or under, right or left, as 
they appear in the heavens, at the time of making my ob- 
fervation: when this is done, it is eafy, by looking firft on 
the heavens and then upon the map, to difcover to what parts 
of the fizure, whether to the eye, fnout, &c. the relt of 
the ftars are to be refetred. 

Itis very probable that the ftars, and more efpecially fome 
of the moft remarkable colleétions of them, fuch as Charles’s 


Wain, the Pleiades, Orion, &c. were formed into conttel- 
lations 
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lations and had names given them, in the early ages of the 
world. Some of them, by their different appearances, 
ferve to mark out the different feafons of the year, and on 
that account they were not only taken notice of asa kind 
of direGory for the commencement of ploughing, fowing, 
and other operations of hufbandry (fee Hefiod, Oper. et 
Dier., 1. ti. v. 1 and 2.), but were alfo thought to have a 
great influence on the temperature of the air and the fertility 
of the earth. Hence, from their being /igns, pointing out 
the times of the year when heat or cold, drynefs or moiilure, 
are ufually predominant, they were alfo regarded as the 
caules of thofe qualities in natural bodies, and imagined to 
have dominion over minerals, vegetables, and animals, over 
the complexions, and conftitutions, and even the difpofitions 
of mankind. This opinion obtained credit the mcre ealily, 
becaufe the fun, moon, p'anets, and ftars, were believed to 
be of a divine nature ; infomuch that fome conceived they 
were inhabited by an inferior kind of deities, which go- 
verned their motions and dire&ted their influences; whilit 
others thought that they were animals, each of which had a 
living foul, which was guided by an intelligence, and others 
again fuppofe that they were animated by a part of the fub- 
ftance of the fupreme Being. Tach of thefe notions led 
mankind to pay them a fort of religious worfhip. The moft 
ancient idolaters are with great probability thought by fome 
learned men to have received the name of Zabu from their 
werfhip of the holt of heaven; and this they could hardly 
do, without dividing the ftars into parcels, as we find their 
apteft {cholars in idolatry, the Egyptians, did, who divided 
the heavens into feveral regions, which they called the 
ftations or manfions of their gods. The Egyptians wor- 
fhipped the heavenly bodies; and more efpecially the fun 
and moon, which they called their great gods, deno- 
minating the fun Otiris, and the moon Ifis. They alfo 
found, or imagined that they found, in various animals, 
fome properties or qualities correfponding to the mo- 
tions, appcaranc-s, or influences of the fun, moon, and 
fome of the ftars: hence they were induced not only to ufe 
thofe animals in their hieroglyphic reprefentations of their 
deities, but alfo to pay them divine honours. Thus by the 
ram, aries, a prolific animal, they reprefented the gen‘al 
fertilizing warmth of the fun in the fpring, as they did his 
violent fcorching heatin the fummer, by the hot and furicus 
bealt, the Jion. The bull was regarded by them as another 
emblem of the various powers of the fun in-forwarding the 
operations of agriculture, to which this animal is fubfer- 
vient ; and hence were derived their Aprs or Afnevis. The 
goat had divine honours paid him in fome parts of Egypt, as 
a reprefentative of the tendency of univerfal naturé to pro- 
pagate the feveral fpecies of beings; whence the Greeks 
took their image of Pan. Virgo was a reprefentation of 
their goddefs Ifis: the Scorpion was an emblem of the de- 
flrudtive power of the malignant genius Typhon; the éri- 
angle was a picture of the land of Egypt, which is of this 
fhape; the balance was the hieroglyphic of juftice, and 
therefore Libra was thought to be a proper conttellation for 
that part of the heavens wherein the fun appears at one of 
the equinoxes, where he diftributes equal day and night to 
the whole earth: or, in its relation to the land of Egypt, 
it may intimate the equal diftribution of the Nile to the 
feveral parts of the country, by the genius of the waters ; 
for the figure of this conftellation was among the: Egyptians 
a man holding a pair of feales. The Egyptians worfhipped 
Serpents and fi/bes : and the altar is faid to have been an hiere- 
giyphic of the land of Egypt. Many other fimilar in- 
ftances might be adduced, as moft of the animals and other 
figures that occur among our prefent conftellations were 


originally Egyptian. “The Greeks, who leatned aftronomy 
of the Egyptians, retained Several of their figures, as the 
ram, the bull, the lion, the dog, the triangle, &c.; but 
accommedated almoft all of them to the fabulous hiftory of 
their gods and heroes, whom they thus placed among the 
ftars. Accordingly the Greek and alfo the Roman poets, 
from the ancient theolozy, have given us wild and romantie 
fables about the origin of the conftellations, probably de- 
rived from the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and tranf- 
mitted, with fome alterations, from them to the Greeks s 
which may be feen in Hyginus’s Poeticon Altron. and 
Ricciolus’s Almagelt, lib. vi. cap. 3, 4, 5; and Shere 
burne’s notes upon Manilius. 

Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, (fee his Chronology, apud 
Oper. vol. v. p. 64.) that Mufeus, one of the Argonavts, 
was the firlt among the Greeks who made a {phere ; and 
the {phere itfelf, he fays, fhews that it was delineated in 
the time of the Argonautic expedition ; for that expedition 
is delineated in the Afterifms. Thus we have the golden 
Ram, the enfign of the veffel in which Phryxus fled to 
Colchis; the Bull with brazen hoofs tamed by Jafon; and 
the twins, Caffor and Pollux, two of the Argonauts, with 
the Swan of Leda their mother. We have alfo the fhip 
4rgo, and Hydrus the watchful dragon: with Medea’s cup, 
and a Raven upon its carcafe, the fymbol of death. We 
have Chiron the mafter of Jafen, with his altar and facrifice ; 
the Argonaut Hercules with his dart and vulture falling 
down, and the Dragon, Crab, and Lion, which he flew; 
and the Harp of the Argonaut Orpheus. All thefe, fays 
fir Lfaac, relate to the Argonauts. We have alfo Orion, 
the fon of Neptune, or, as fome fay, the grandfon of 
Minos, with his Dogs, and Hare, and River, and Scorpion. 
We have the ftory of Perfeus in the conttellations of Per/eus, 
Andromeda, Cecpheus, Caffiopea, and Cetus; that of Cal- 
lifto, and her fon Arcas, in Urfa major and Arctophylax 3 
that of Icareus and his daughter Erigone in Bootes, Plau/- 
trum, end Virgo. Urfa minor relates to one of the nuries 
of Jupiter ; Auriga to Erechthonius ; Ophiuchus to Phor- 
bas; Sagittarius to Crolus the fon of the nurfe of the Mufes ; 
Capricorn to Pan; and Aguarius to Ganimede. We have 
Aviadne’s Crown, Bellerophon’s Horfe, Neptune’s Dol- 
phin, Ganimede’s Eagle, Jupiter’s Goat, with her Kids ; 
Bacchus’s dfs, the Lifes of Venus and Cupid, and their 
parent the South-ji/b. Thefe with Deltoton are the old con- 
ftellations mentioned by Aratus; and they all relate, fays 
Newton, to the Argonauts and their contemporaries, and 
to perfons one or two generations older ; and nothing later 
than that expedition was delineated there originally. Anti- 
nous and Coma Berenices are novel. Although it be true, 
as fir Ifaac Newton affirms, that none of the figures on this 
{phere bear relation to any tranfaGtion of later date than the 
Argonautic expedition; yet the great difagreement that 
fubiilts among mytholozilts in their accounts of thefe 
figures fhews them to be of greater antiquity, and that the 
conitellations were received for fome time among the Greeks, 
before their poets, according to their feveral fancies, applied 
them to different fables. See Long’s A {tronomy, vol.i. p.162. 

As the ftars grouped in our conftellations are capa- 
ble of being reduced to very different figures, thofe of the 
Chinefe and Japanefe are very different from ours; and fome 
fuperftiticus Arabians, though they received their aftronomy 
from the Greeks, have given fome of their conftellations 
different figures; becaufe they thought it ynlawful to 
draw any human figire ; and therefore they changed all fuch 
on the celeftial globe into fome other form. Some Chriftian 
aftronomers, difpleafed to fee the heavens of the fixed ftars 
occupied by the fabulous heathen deities and heroes have 
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propofed, from fuperftitious zeal but without a due regard 
to the fcience of altronomy, to introduce a reformation in 
this refpe@& ; and whillt they retained the ancient figures, to 
refer them to fome feripture hiftory. With this view they 
would have Aries, or the ram, to be a memorial of that 
which was offered inftead of Ifaac, Virgo to reprefent the 
bleffed Virgin, &c. Thus, venerable Bede, inftead of the 
profane names and figures of the twelve conftellations of the 
zodiac, fubftituted thofe of the twelve apoftles ; whofe ex- 
ample being followed by Julius Schillerius, in 1627, he 
completed the reformation, and gave f{cripture names to all 
the conftellations in the heavens. Thus, Aries, or the ram, 
became converted into St. Peter; Taurus, or the Bull. into 
St. Andrew; Andromeda into the fepulchre of Chrift ; Lyra 
into the manger of Chrifl; Hercules into the Magi coming 
from the Eatt ; Canis major into David, &c. Weigelius, 
profeffor of mathematics in the univerfity of Jena, madea 
new order of conftellations ; converting the firmament into a 
celum heraid:cum; and introducing the arms of all the princes 
mm Europe, by way of conftellations. Thus, Urfa major, 
he transformed into the elephant of the kingdom of Den- 
mark ; the Swan into the Ruta with fwords of the houfe 
of Saxony; Ophiuchus into the crofs of Cologne; the 
Triangle ito the compafles, which he calls the /ymbol of 
artificers; and the Pleiades into the Abacus Pythagoricus, 
which he calls that of merchants, &c. However, the more 
intelligent among aftronomers never approved of innova- 
tion; as ferving no purpofe but to introduce confufion into 
aftronomy. The o!d conftellations, therefore, are flill re- 
tained ; both becaufe better could not be fubftituted, and 
likewife to keep up the greater correfpondence and uni- 
formity between the old aftronomy and the new. See 
CaTaocue. 

CONSTERNATION is defined by ethical writers to 
be an excefs of horror, owing to the ill government of our 
admiration and fear : or fuch an immoderate degree of fear as 
confounds the faculties, and incapacitates a perfon for con- 
fultation and execution. It denotes a ftrong foreboding of 
tremendous evils, that are likely to follow misfortunes which 
have already taken place. 

CONSTIPATION, in Medicine, is fynonymous with 
coflivene/s, and fignifies a retention of the ftools beyond the 
ulual period ; which likewife implies, in general, a dry and 
hardened condition of the excrements, and fome difficulty 
in difcharging them. - ' 

The proximate caufe of conftipation of the bowels may 
confift in an unufual flownefs of the periftaltic motion, or 
in ‘an obftruétion to the paflage of the feces, while the 
proper periltaltic motion continues to propel them. The 
natural motion of the bowels is confiderably different in in- 
dividuals of different conftitutions, and even in the fame indi- 
viduals at different periods: fo that it is not eafy to fay 
when the periftaltic motion can be contidered as preterna- 
turally flow, while the genera] health continues good. 
But it is probable that a ftoo! fhould occur once in 24 hours, 
in moft habits, although there are many perfons who retain 
the feces much longer without inconvenience. Dr, Cullen 
affirms, that he is clearly of opinion, that every deviation 
from a diurnal ftool is an approach to an unnatural ftate. 
The accumulation and induration of the fieces in the great 
inteftines not only often produces many difeafes in the lower 
part of the canal, but even occafions diforders in diftant or- 
gans, and deranges the fy{tem in general. 

The occafional caufes of an inefficient periftaltic motion 
are various. A weaknefs of the mufcular coat of the 
bowels appears to be, in fome cafes, the origin of coftive- 
nefs, which is then accompanied with other marks of de- 
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bility ; hence coftivenefs is not unfrequent in the female fex, 
who {uffer confiderable inconveniences from it. A cavfe of 
a contrary nature feems likewife to give rife to conftipation, 
namely, a rigour and rigidity of the alimentary canal. In 
fuch cafes there is neceflarily a degree of immobility or 
torpor, fo that the flimulus of the pafling farces excites the 
inteftines to lefs aGive motions, than in the more irritable 
habits ; at the fame time digeftion is more perfeétly per- 
formed, and a fmaller proportion of feces therefore is pro= 
duced: the abforption of the liquid parts too is more com- 
plete, and hence the feces are not only {maller, but drier, 
and pafs lefs eafily. In rigid and robult perfons therefore 
habitual conftipation is not uncommon, And in thofe of 
hypochondriacal or melancholic habits, a fimilar torpor in 
the motions of the whole fyftem, and particularly of the 
intefinal canal, produces a fimilar difpofition to coftivenefs. 
Another caufe of the flownefs of the periftaltic motion may 
be a deficiency of éi/2 in the inteftines, which is confidered 
as one of the principal ftimuli in maintaining the motion of 
the canal downwards, It is not indeed always in our power 
to afcertain the occurrence of this circumftance ; but we 
know that, where the bile is withheid from the inteltines, 
as in jaundice, there is commonly conftipation. It is not 
quite evident in what manner a regular and conftant exercife 
of geftation, as in a carriage or on the water, produces cof- 
tivenefs, rather than any confiderable bodily activity, which 
is accompanied by much perfpiration; Dr. Cullen is dif- 
pofed to attribute it to the abftraGtion of the other inteftinal 
fluids, fecreted from the mucous glands and exhalent arte=- 
ries. See Materia Med. vol. ii. p. 496. 

The caufes which may obftrué the paflage of the fecal 
matter, occur either in the inteftines themfelves, or in the 
neighbouring parts. In the inteftines, a mechanical impe- 
diment is fometimes occafioned by a thickening of the 
coats, which ftraitens the paffage, or by fchirrous tumours, 
efpecially near the lower extremity of the canal. Sometimes 
thecavity of theinteftineis partly filled by calculousconcretions. 
A temporary diminution of the calibre of the canal is alfo 
occafioned by fpafmodic contraétions in the coats, as occurs 
in colic, or by the occurrence of inflammation, as in enterie- 
tis, and dy/entery ; in all of which the fecal matter is re- 
tained. ‘Tumours in the neighbouring parts, comprefling 
the inteftines, neceffarily impede the paflage of the contained 
feces. Hence obftinate conftipation has fometimes been 
occafioned by a fteatomatous tumour in the omentum ; and 
a very frequent caufe of coftivenefs is the compreffion of 
the diftended uterus upon the reGtum, or lower gut, in 
pregnant women. 

When, from negle& of evacuation, or other circumftances, 
an accumulation of feces to a confiderable extent takes 
place in the reGtum, or lower inteltines, this colleétion of 
matter itfelf becomes a caufe of a mott painful and diitrefling 
conttipation, attended with peculiar fymptoms, and fome- 
times terminating fatally. This diforder was firft deferibed 
by an anonymous writer in the Medical Obfervations and 
Inquiries, vol. iv. p. 123, and other cafes have fince been 
recorded by other practioners. (See Duncan’s Medical 
Commentaries, vol. x. p. 255, and vol. xiii. p. 282.) It is 
the more impertant to attend to this complaint, becaufe it 
affumes the appearance of a diarrhea, or rather a chronic 
dyfentery, and has been often miftaken for the former, and 
erroneoufly treated with aftringents and opiates in confe- 
quence. ‘The patient complains of fevere pain about the 
lower region of the belly, remitting and again returning after 
frequent, but fhort intervals, and accompanied with a per- 
petual bearing down, and almoft continual inclination to 
evacuate the contents of the inteftines ; but only a trifling 
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quantity of thin difcharge is expelled, fcmctimes mixed 
with {mall knobs of hardened excrement, or f{cybala; after 
which the pain abates. A frefh {pafmodic effort fucceeds, 
and with fimilar fuccefs. It may be confidered as a kind 
of fpontaneous fpafm of all the parts in, or connected with, 
the pelvis, for the exclufion of this irritating fubftance. 
When, from a previous coftivenefs, from the acuterefs 
of the pain and Zene/mus (or bearing down), and the obftruc- 
tion of formed and feculent ftools, this ftate of the reQum is 
to be fufpeéted, the gut fhould be examined per anum, when 
the feces will be readily detefted in general, and muft be 
broken down and removed by the finger, or fome other me- 
chanical means. ‘The accumulation, which thus takes place, 
is fometimes very great. The following account from an 
apothecary, is given by Dr. Warren of Taunton :—* the 
evening you left us, I extraGied from our patient (a lady, 
aged 64, who had laboured under~ this difeafe for five 
months,) four large balls of hardened excrementitious mat- 
ter, about the fize of hen’s eges ; the next morning fhe dif- 
charged near twenty, and has continued to pafs more or 
lefs of them every day, until about a week ago, when fhe 
took a larger dofe than ordinary of cattor oil, which eva- 
cuated 18 lumps of the fame fize as formerly ; fince that her 
ftools have been natural, none of the balls having appeared.” 
See Duncan’s Med. Com. vol. x. p. 259. This diforder is pe- 
culiar to perfons in advanced life, when a degree of atony often 
exits in the bowels ;. and it is more frequently obferved in 
the female, than in the male fex. Whatever tends to leffen 
the’ periftaltic motion of the bowels, muft induce a predif- 
pofition toit; and it is faid to have been frequently occa- 
tioned by a long continued ufe of bark, opium, and other 
aftringent medicines. 

The confequences of a conftipated ftate of the bowels, 
however, though in a comparatively trivial degree, whether 
idicpathic, or as a concomitant of other dileafes, are fre- 
quently extremely injurious to the conftitution ; producing, 
when it is idiopathic, a variety of diforders; and aggravat- 
ing, when fymptomatic, the difeafes of which it is a 
fymptom. 

The ttomach and inteftines, being a continuation of the 
fame canal, reciprocally affe€ each other, when difordered. 
Hence, compiaints of the {tomach are frequent confequences 
of collivenefs of the bowels; fuch as flatulence, ftomach 
colic, or galtrodyria, heart-burn, indigeftion, &c. Another 
affeCtion of the canal is frequently produced by conflipa- 
tion, namely, the appearance of hemorrhoidal tumours, or 
piles, at the lowerextremity of the retum, about the anus. 
See Hamorruois. Sometimes from a fympathy of the 
head with the ftomach, and fometimes prabably from the 
preflure of the loaded inteftines on the great veflels, impeding 
the circulation of the blood downwards, and therefore de- 
termining it more copioufly towards the head, a pain of 
the head 1s excited by a contlipated condition of the bowels. 
This head-ache is various in different inftances, but moft 
commonly is confined to the forehead, or to the occiput, or 
nape of the neck: occafionally the hemicrania, or inter- 
mitting head-ache, appears to arife from conftipation. In 
thofe whofe habits predifpofe them to apopleétic, paralytic, 
or lethargic attacks, a loaded ftate of the bewels, by ob- 
structing the circulation downwards, increafes the predif- 
pofition, and occafionally even becomes the exciting caufe 
of thofe difeafes. 

There are, befides, many diforders both acute and chronic, 
which, although they cannot be faid to be produced by con- 
ftipation of the bowels, are neverthelels greatly aggravated 
by it; andthe conftipation is frequently a leading fymptom 
f thefe diforders. ‘Thus in all acute febrile complaints, 
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and particularly in idiopathic and eruptive fevers, fuch as the 
fynochus, or fummer-fever, typhus, fcarlet-fever, {mall-pox, 
&c. conftipation is liable to occur, and when occurring at 
any period of the fever, tends to aggravate its fymptoms, 
and to prolong its duration: and if, on the contrary, the 
bowels are freely cpened in the commencement of thefe 
diforders, their feverity is mitigated, and their duration fre- 
quently abridged. ‘This is more efpeciaily the cafe in 
fynochus and typhus, and in the febrile complaints of chil- 
dren. Ina certain fet of chronic difeafes, which have here- 
tofore been confidered as unconneGted with the condition 
of the bowels, fuch as many hytterical affections, chlorofis, 
and particularly chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, conftipation 
has lately been fhewn to be a fource of much mifchief, if 
not frequently the exciting caufe. (Hamilton on Purga- 
tives.) See Cuorea, and Caruarrics. In fhort,a con 
ftipated ftate of the bowels is at all times liable to produce 
injurious effe€ts on the conftitution: in health it is a com- 
mon exciting caufe of various complaints ; and in all ftates 
of difeafes, whether acute orchronic, it tends to aggravate 
the fymptoms, and to prevent the benclicia! operation of 
remedies. 

The mode of obviating conitipation muit be varied, ac- 
cording to the nature;of the cauie, and the cerftitution of 
the patient. Where itis flight and accidental, any of the 
milder cathartics, fuch as megnelia vitriolata, or Epfom 
falt, caftor oil, (oleum ricini,) rhubarb, or {mall dofes of 
calomel, will generally anfwer the purpofe of removing it: 
if thefe fail, the more ative purgatives muft be reforted to, 
efpecially in ftrong habits, fuch as jalap, aloes, extract of 
colocynth, calomel in larger dofes, and combined with fome 
of the preceding fubftances. Calomel, or the other mild 
mercurial preparations, appear to be peculiarly ufeful, when 
the conftipation is occafioned by a torpor of the hepatic 
fyftem, and a confequent deficiency, or morbid change in 
the quality of the bile, as they appear to ftimulate more 
particularly the biliary du@ts and veflels. ‘The colour and 
fetor of the ftools fhould be noticed with care, fince the 
quality and condition of the bile, which is the principal 
colouring matter of thefeces, may be thus molt eafily af- 
certained. In acute difeafes this obfervation is more pecu- 
liarly important, asthe fenfible qualities of the feces fre- 
quently indicate a loaded and morbid condition of the 
alimentary canal, and the neceffity of laxatives, when the 
number of motions does not appear to require fuch evacua- 
tion. See Hamilton ; alfo Abernethy, Surgical Obferva-~ 
tions, vol. ii. 

When conttipation is habitual, fome gently ftimulating or 
cooling laxative, according to circumftances, may be required 
to be given daily, until the habit be removed. Much may 
be done for the relief of this by dict; as by eating a large 
proportion of vegetables, or by the free ufe of fruits, even 
thofe which are dried, or preferved with fugar; and by 
avoiding fuch articles as manifeitly tend to conitringe the 
body. And the advice of Mr. Locke fhould be tleadily 
followed; i. e. the patient fhould go regularly to ftool at 
the fame hour daily : for fuch is the periodical regularity of 
all the fun@ions of the body, that they are more perfe&ily 
performed at the accuftomed hours than at any other pe- 
riod. Thus fleep, and the appetite for food, often forfake 
us altogether, if we delay the gratification beyond the ufual 
hour. 

In ftates of extreme conftipation it is very common among 
the vulgar to refort to a medicine which appears to have been 
firft employed from the mott ab{urd and falfe notions of its 
powers, namely, crude mereury, or quickfilver. Whether it 
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moving power, or by its mechanical weight, the theory is 
equally abfurd:; and what is worfe, the practice is not only 
ufelefs, but dangerous. There are cafes on record, in which 
the quickfilver, thus adminiftered, had accumulated in the 
inteftines, formed itfelf a fac by its weight, and at length 
produced death, by pafling into the cavity of the abdomen, 
in confequence of the rupture of this fac. It is obvious, in- 
deed, that the medicine could not ever force a pafiage by its 
weight, along the courfe of the bowels, fince it muft afcend 
occafionally, if the body is ercét; and the whole paflage 
muit be nearly horizontal, if the patient be in a recumbent 
pofture. 

In the worft degrees of conftipation, gly ters confifting of 
an infufion of tobacco, or the {moke of tobacco, have been 
thrown into the bowels with advantage. And when all other 
expedients have failed, the affufion of cold water on the 
lower extremities while the patient is placed with his feet on 
a cold hearth, has been found to excite the proprlfion of the 
feces. See Coric. A glyfter confifting of Venice turpen- 
tine, fufpended in water by means of mucilage, or the yolk 
of an egg, was a favourite remedy with Dr. Cullen for fe- 
vere conftipation ; and it is undoubtedly an efficacious expe- 
dient; more efpecially if adminiftered a few hours after an 
active cathartic has been taken internally. 

Where the conftipation is occafioned by a mechanical ob- 
ftruGtion, it can of courfe be alleviated only by the removal 
of the obftruétion. IF it arifes from the prefence of tumours 
or concretions external to the bowels, it may be confidered 
as incurable; and can only be alleviated, by keeping the 
bowels lax, and the feces in as liquid a ftate as poffible. 
Stri€tures of the lower intefline have been frequently re- 
lieved by the introduétion of a bougie, mechanically en- 
larging the paffage. An intelligent writer remarks, that 
«ftri€tures take place in different fituations; but they occur 
fo frequently about the figmoid flexure of the colon, near its 
termination in the rectum, that this part fhould be carefully 
examined in every cafe of a total obftruGion of the bowels.’’ 
‘The infertion of an unyielding tallow candle, though often 
practifed, has been generally found painful and ineflicacious. 
It is requifite for the purpofe to employ a bougie thirteen 
inches long, and of a proportionate ftrength; which fhould 
alfo be dire&ted, with a nice hand, by a fkilful furgeon. “I 
lately faw a lady,’? he adds, “‘ thus relieved, who had been 
twenty-fix days without any evacuation from the bowels, 
and who feemed nearly exhaufted by violence of pain, and 
_ diftenfion of the abdomen, hiccough, cold fweat, &c. It is 
remarkable how long patients fubfift under thefe diftrefling 
circumftances. In one inflance the time was twenty-nine 
days; in another patient thirty-three days. As the latter 
recovered after enduring every torture fuch a diforder could 
infliG, practitioners may be encouraged to perfevere fteadily 
in their attentions, and to retain fome hopes even in the 
greateft extremity.”? Willan on Difeafes in London, page 
185. 

CONSTITUENT Parts, in Chemifiry. The contti- 
tuent parts of bodies are their diffimilar parts, or principles, 
into which they may be refolved, by the rules of that art. 
They are thus called in diftin@tion from the integrant parts 
- of bodies, which are parts of the fame nature and properties 
with the bodies themfelves. Thus quickfilver, diflolved by 
aqua fortis, may be feparated from the diluted menftruum, 
by means of a copper plate, in its own form; this therefore 
was only divided into its integrant parts; but cinnabar re- 


 folved by chemiftry into fulphur and mercury, is divided 


into its conftituent parts, neither of thefe, nor any particle 
of them, being cinnabar, or having its properties. Shaw’s 
Le&ures, p. 15. 

Vou, IX, 


CON 
CONSTITUTION, an eftablifhment, ordivance, deci- 


fion, regulation, or law, made by authority of a prince, or 
other fuperior, ecclefiaftical or civil. 

The conftitutions of the Roman emperors make a part of 
the civillaw. The conttitutions of the church make a part 
of the canon law. Some of the papal conftitutions are in 
form of bulls, others of briefs. See each article. 

Constitutions of Clarendon. See CLARENDON. 

Constitutions, Clementine. See Canon Law. 

Constitutions, Legatine, were ecclefiatical laws ena&ted 
in national fynods, held under the cardinals Otho and Otho- 
bon, legates from pope Gregory IX. and pope Clement IV., 
in the reign of Henry ILI., about the years 1237 and 
12068. 

Cardinal Otho arrived in England, as a legate from the 
pope, in the year 1237, where he continued about three 
years, receiving many valuable prefents from the bifhops, 
monatterics, and clergy. This legate held a council at 
London, A.D. 1237, in which a great number of canons 
were framed, which were called ‘the Conftitutions of 
Otho.” Thefe conftitutions do not contain many things 
new or remarkable. By the fecond canon, the facraments 
are declared to be feven in number; the fifteenth is againtt 
the clandeftine marriages of the clergy ; and the fixteenth 
againft their keeping concubines publicly : both which prac- 
tices were ftill very frequent in England. This legate con- 
vened two other affemblies of the clergy, with no other 
view but to make exorbitant demands of money. After the 
reftoration of the royal authority, by the viétory of Evefham, 
the pope fent his legate Othobon into Eng)and, who held a 
national council, A.D. 1268, at St. Paul’s in London. 
In this council many canons were made, much the fame 
in fubftance with thofe of the former council of London, 
in 1237, under the legate Otho. 

Constitutions, Provincial, are principally the decrees 
of provincial fynods, held under feveral archbifhops of Can- 
terbury, from Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry ILE. 
to Henry Chicheley, in the reign of Henry V., and adopted 
alfo by the province of York in 1463, under Henry V1. 

Constitutions of 1603. See Canon Law. 

Constitutions, Apofloiical, in Ecclefiaflical {iflory, de- 
note a collection of regulations attributed to the apottles, 
and fuppofed to have been colleéted by St. Clement, whofe 
name they likewife bear. 

Thefe are divided into eight books ; confifting of a great 
number of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of 
Chriftians, and particularly to the ceremonies and difcipline 
of the church, : 

Mr. Robert Turner, in his “ Difcourfe of the pretended 
Apottolical Conftitutions,”’ maintains, that thefe eight books 
feem to have been made out of feveral doétrines, conttitu- 
tions, canons, travels, and traditions, afcribed to the 
apoftles, and out of fome of the ancient liturgies, and the 
difcipline and practice of the Greek church, only blended 
together, adulterated, and changed, by fome ignoiant 
Arian, in the fifth century. Bifhop Pearfon was of opinion, 
that the Apoitolical Conftitutions were formed out of feveral 
leffer works, called DoGrines and Conftitutions, faid to be 
written by Clement, Ignatius, Hippolytus, and others, but 
altered and interpolated by the author of this colleétion ; 
and that the eight books of the Conffitutions, as we now 
have them, were not compofed and finifhed till after the time 
of Epiphanius. } 

Authors, however, are divided about the genuinenefs of 
thefe Conftitutions: the generality hold them {purious, and 
endeavour to prove them pofterior to the apoltolic age ; 
maintaining they were unknown till the fourth century : 


which, 
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which, if this be the fa&, thews, that St. Clement had no 
corecrn inthem, It is certain, that no fuch book is quoted 
as Scripture by any Chriftian writer of the three firft centuries, 
The fir who cites a work under this title is Epiphan'us, 
and yet he fpeaks of it as of doubtful authority; and fome 
modern writers are of opinion, that the Conftitutions quoted 
by Epiphanius were different from the prefent Conftitutions. 
When he fays, that it was ‘ doubted by many,” he him- 
felf intimates, that fome fufpeéted it to be the work of fome 
heretic ; in oppofition to which he fays, it ought not to be 
rejected, as, from its contents, it appeared to be the work 
of fome honeft, orthodox, or Catholic Chriftian. 

Tt is not eafy to fay, what refpe& Epiphanius himfelf had 
for this work. He quotes things from it as ordinances of 
the apoftles, and as the divine word or dotrine ; but it is 
not mentioned in any of the paffages, where he gives the 
catalogues of the books of Scripture. Befides, his expref- 
fions jult taken notice of feem to imply no more, than that 
the book was an ecclefiaitical or orthodox writing ; and we 
may obferve farther, either that his Conftitutions were not 
the fame as ours, or that he had no great regard for them. 
For in our Conftitutions, feveral early heretics are named, 
and they are condemned and confuted ; of which paffages, 
neverthelefs, Epiphanius has made no_ufe in his hiftory of 
thofe heretics, or in his arguments again{ft them: which 
every one mult think he would have done, if the Conftitu- 
tions which we have had been then in being, and had been 
eiteemed by him as of authority. Whatever might be his 
opinion concerning this work, we have no good reafon for 
fuppofing that it was a book of facred Scripture ; becaufe 
no fuch book is quoted as Scripture by Irenzus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, Eufebius, or any other 
Chriftian writer of the firft three centuries. It is more than 
probable that the eight books, as we have them, were not 
compofed and finifhed till after the time of Epiphanius, to- 
wards the middle, or before the end, of the fifth century. 
Cotelerius (Ap. Patr. Apoft. t. 1.) fays, it is certain, 
that the work of the Apoftolical Conftitutions, in eight 
books, is apocryphal and pfeudepigraphal, not compofed 
by the apoflles, nor by the apoftolic Clement. 'Tillemont 
concurs in opinion with Cotelerius. Daillé thinks, that the 
Conftitutions were compofed after the council of Nice, and 
before the end of the fifth century; and bifhop Pearfon 
fuppofes, that the eight books of the Conftitutions, as we 
now have them, were not compofed and finifhed till after 
the time of Epiphanius. Le Clerc mentions fome things in 
the Conttitutions exceedingly unfuitable to the charaéter of 
the apoftles of Chrilt, and fays, that they well reprefent 
the ecclefiaftical difcipline of the fourth century, but not of 
earlier times. He thinks, they were compofed by fome 
Arian of the fourth century ; and feems to imagine, there 
may be fome probability in the conje€ture of another learned 
man, viz. Thomas Bruno or Brown, that they are the work 
of Leonttus, bifhop of Tripoli in Lydia. 

Mr. Whifton has ventured to oppofe the general opinion : 
and with fome reafon, much learning, and more warmth, 
aflerted the Apoftolical Conftitutions to be one of the facred 
writings, diGated by the apoftles in their meetings, written 
down from their mouths by St. Clement, and intended as a 
fupplement to the New Teflament; or, rather, as a {cheme 
and fyftem of Chriftian faith and polity. See his Effay on 
the ‘* Apoftolical Conititutions,” and his hiitorical pre- 
face ; wherein the feveral fteps he made in his fancied dif- 
covery are traced. 

Dr. Lardner, after citing feveral opinions of learned men 
concerning this work, offers his own fentiments in his ufuval 
jedictous and impartial manner. In his inycftigation of its 


contents and authority, he obferves, that the whole of the 
work, and all the ordinances in it, from beginning to end, are 
delivered in the name of all Chrift’s apoftles, and as from God 
himfelf; and moreover, that they aflume not only the names 
of the apoftles, but alfo their chara@ters and aGiions. Hence, 
according to the whole tenor of the work, they are rightly 
termed ‘* Apoftolical.”” Dr. Lardner next proceeds to in- 
quire, both from external teftimony and internal evidence, 
how far the authority claimed by thefe conftitutions, and by 
the advocates of their antiquity, is well founded. To this 
purpofe he obferves, that Da'llé, after having examined all the 
feveral ecclefiaftical writers of the firlt three centuries, Barna- 
bas, Clement of Rome, Juftin Martyr, Athenagoras, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Dio- 
nyfius, Peter of Alexandria, and fome others, has fhewn, 
with great probability, that the conftitutions were unkrown 
toallthefe writers. In this opinion Mr. Turner, already cited, 
concurs. Moreover,theconttitutions contain a long hiltoryof 
Simon Magus, and an account of divers other heretics, fuch 
as Cleobius, Dofitheus, the Ebionites, Cerinthus, Marc, 
Menander, Batilides, Saturninus, the Nicolaitans, and He- 
merobaptifts. The evil of herefies is fhewn; the caufes of 
them are afcertained and enumerated; they are condemned 
and confuted. Neverthelefs, no notice is taken of all this by 
Irenezus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, or Eufebius ; 
nor even by Epiphanius; though it would have been much 
more to their purpofe. In fhort, fays Dr. Lardner, they 
could not have omitted it in their cenfures of the ancient 
herefies, or in their arguments againft them, if they had been 
acquainted with it; for, certainly, the exprefs authority of 
the apoftles would have been of great advantage to them. 
As to Clement of Alexandria, though he quotes Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas, and other Chriftian authors, and had many 
occafions for quoting the conftitutions, if he had been ac- 
quainted with them, yet he does not take the leaft notice of 
them. Befides, the conftitutions abfolutely forbid the read- 
ing of heathen authors; neverthelefs, the fore-mentioned 
Clement, who was himfelf a man of extenfive reading, and a 
great mafter of heathen learning, frequently cites in his works 
all forts of authors, and has recommended the reading of 
heathen authors, and the ftudy of philofophy ; which he 
would not have done, if he had been acquainted with thefe 
conftitutions, and had acknowledged them to be apoftolical. 
Tertullian, Origen, and many more jultify and recommend 
the reading of heathen compofitions, which could not have 
been the cafe, if in doing this they would have violated an 
apoftolical conftitution. If, indeed, there had been a coniti- 
tution of the Chriltian church, which forbade the reading of 
fuch books, the emperor Julian would have had no occafion 
to make the fame prohibition. Inthe third century a dif- 
pute occurred about baptifm; in which Cyprian and the 
African bifhops maintained againft Stephen bifhop of Rome, 
that the baptifm of heretics was null and void, and therefore 
that thofe who came over from them were to be re- baptized; 
this controverfy is decided in the conftitutions agreeably to 
the judgment of Cyprian and his coileagues ; and yet it-was 
not appealed to at that time, becaufe, probably, it was not 
thenextant. Dionyfius, who was bifhop of Alexandria about 
the year 248, appears to have been altogether unacquainted 
with our apoftolical conftitutions. When a controverfy oc- 
curred about the time of keeping Eefter, which commenced 
in the fecond century, and lafted till the fitting of the coun- 
cil of Nice, no appeal was made to the conftitutions, which 
would have ferved to decide the difpute, if they had aCtually 
exifted or had been received as apoitolical. If an appeal be 
made to the writers of the fourth and the former part of the 
fitth century, fuch as Gregory Nazianzen, Bafil, Chryfof- 

tom, 
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tom, the Cyrils of Jerufalem and Alexandria, Jerom, Au- 
goftine, &c.; they give us no intelligence concelning the 
apoftolical conftitutions; having neither cited nor mentioned 
them in any of their writings. The firft (Epiphanius ex- 
cepted) who has mentioned them, as divided into feveral 
books, is the author of the imperfect work upon St. Mat- 
thew, probably a Latin writer, and plainly an Arian, who 
wrote fome time after the reign of Tieodofius the Great ; 
probably nor till after the end of the fifth century. Upon 
the whole, the conttitutions are deftitute of all external evi- 
dence, that fhould entitle them to the chara@er of apoftolical. 
A\s to the internal evidence, they evidently bear many marks 
of a later age than that of the apoftles, and unfuitable to their 
charaéter. Their manner of quoting the books of the New 
Teftament does not fuit the apoftles, of which Dr. Lardner 
has given feveral inftances; many things occur in thefe books, 
that refer to a later period than that of the apoltles: ¢. g. 
they mention feveral heretics, as we have already obferved, 
that did not appear before the end of the apoftolical age ; 
they alfo record various circumftances, which feem to fhew, 
that the reign of heathenifm in the Roman empire had ter- 
minated, and that Chniftians enjoyed eafe and profperity ; 

- and they write in a ftyle, make ufe of terms and appellations, 
and refer to praétices and obfervances, and oflices of the 
church, which did not obtain till a much later period than 
the age of the apoftles. Several things in the cenftitutions 
appear to be unworthy of the apoftles of Chrift; of which 
numerous initances are cited by Dr. Lardner, and alfo by 
Dr. Jortin, ubi infra. Moreover, this work is not free from 
inconfiftencies, which are a difparagement to any writings, 
and they ufe a mode of expreffion that betrays a later time 
than is pretended. From a recital and ample illuftration of 
the feveral particulars, above curforily mentioned, by the 
two learned writers already named, and of others which our 
limits will not allow us to introduce, we may juftly conclude, 
that the conftitutions, in eight books, are not a work of the 
apoftles, and fince they bear their names without fufficient 
authority, they muft be referred to the clafs of impottures. 
Although the exa¢t time when this work was compiled, can- 
not be determined, and learned men have offered various con- 
jeCtures, Dr. Lardner inclines to the opinion of thofe, who 
think that it was compofed in the latter part of the fourth, 
or the beginning of the fifth century. ‘* The author,’’ pro- 
bably, fays Dr. Lardner, ‘“ was a bifhop of a proud and 
haughty fpirit, who was fond of church- power, and loved 
pomp and ceremony in religious worfhip.”” ‘To this purpofe 
Dr. Jortin fays, that the conftitutions repeatedly affert, 
# that a bifhop is a God, a God upon earth, and a king, and 
infinitely fuperior to a king, and ruling over rulers and kings. 
They command Chriflians to give him tribute as to a king, 
and to reverence him as a God, and to pay him tithes and 
fift-fruits, according, fay they, to God’s command; and 

. they ftri€lly forbid Chriftians to make any inquiry, and to 
take any notice, whether he difpofe of thefe revenues well or 
ill.”? Sentiments thefe which feem to have been  diétated 
at a time when there were Chriftian emperors. 

Many learned moderns, fays Dr. Lardner, * think the au- 
thor was an Arian; but I do not concern myfelf about that : 
the paffages, which have been fuppofed to favour Arianifm, 
make a very {mall, or no part of the preceding collections; 
Lhave no reafon, therefore, to bring that point into the con- 
clufion. But I prefume, that none ever fulpected the au- 
thor to bea Homotifian.’? The author of this work, who- 
ever he was, bears teftimony to the fcriptures; and appears 
to have received all thofe books of the New Teftament, 
which were all along generally received by Chriftians, Lard- 


ner’s works, vol. iv, part 2. ch. 35. p. 320—354. Jortin’s 
Remarks on E. H. vol. i. p. 228—278. 

ConsTiruTion, ina Phyfical Senfe, is ufed to denote the 
general condition of the body, as evinced by the peculiarities 
in the performance of its funétions: fuch are, the peculiar 
pre-difpofition to certain difeafes, or liability of particular 
organs to difeafe: the varieties in digeltion, in mufcular 
power and motion, in fleep, in the appetites, &c. &c. Some 
marked peculiarities of conftitution are obferved to be ac- 
companied with certain external charaéters, {uch asa particu- 
lar colour and texture of the fkin, and of the hair, and alfo 
with a peculiarity of form and difpofition of mind; all of 
which have been obferved from the earlieft times, and divided 
into clafles, which have received names, during the preva- 
lence of the humoral pathology, which they {till retain, in 
confequence of the neole& of this important ftudy by mo- 
dern phyficians, See TempERAMENT. 

Consrirution, in Political Economy, is frequently ufed 
in common language as fynonymous with government; but 
the conftitution and the government of a country have dif- 
ferent meanings, and are actually diftinguifhed by accurate 
writers. ‘By conftitution we mean,” fays lord Bolingbroke, 
in his * Differtation on Parties”? (Works, vol. ii. p. 130.), 
‘* whenever we {peak with propriety and exactnefs, that af- 
femblage of laws, inftitutions, and cuftoms, derived from 
certain fixed principles of reafon, directed to certain fixed 
objects of public good, that compole the general fyftem, ac- 
cording to which the community hath agreed-to be go- 
verned. Whereas by government we mean, whenever we 
{peak in the fame manner, that particular tenor of conduct 
which a chief magiftrate, and inferior magiftrates under his 
direction and influence, hold in the direGtion of public af- 
fairs.” (See Government.) Conftitution, fays the fame 
writer, in reference to our own country, is the rule by which 
our princes ought to govern at all times: government is that 
by which they aétually do govern at any particular time. 
One may remain immutable; the other may, and as human 
nature is conftituted, muft vary. One is the criterion by 
which we are to try the other; for furely we have a right to 
do fo, fince, if we are to live in fubjetion to the government 
of our kings, our kings are to govern in fubjection to the 
con{titution ; and the conformity or non-conformity of their 
government ta it prefcribes the meafure of our fubmiffion to 
them, according to the principles of the revolution, and of 
our prefent fettlement, in both of which, though fome re- 
mote regard was had to blood, yet the prefervation of the 
conftitution manifeftly determined the community to the 
choice then made of the perfons who fhould govern. In 
order further to evince the difference between the conttitu- 
tion and the government of a country, lord Bolingbroke ob- 
ferves that ‘‘ kings may have preceded lawgivers, for ought 
I know, or have poffibly been the firft lawgivers, and go- 
vernment by will have been eitablifhed before government by 
conttitution, Thefeus might reign at Athens, and Eury- 
tion at Sparta, long before Solon gave laws to one, and Ly- 
curgus to the other of thefe cities. Kings had governed 
Rome, we know, and confuls had preceded kings, long be- 
fore the decemviri compiled a body of law; and the Saxons 
had their monarchs before Edgar, though the Saxon laws 
went under his name.’’? Thefe examples alaialy prove, “that 
however men might fubmit voluntarily in the primitive fim. 
plicity of early ages, or be fubjected by conqueft to a go- 
vernment without a conititution, yet they were never long 
in difcovering, that (as Hooker obferves, Ecclef. Pol. 1. 1. 
§ 10.) ‘to live by one man’s will became the caufe of all 
men’s mifery ;” and therefore “‘ they foon rejected the yoke, 
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or made it fit eafy on their necks.”? By the conflitution of a 
country, fays archdeacon Paley (Princ. of Moral and Poli- 
tical Philof. vol. ii. chap. 7.), is meant fo much of its law, as 
relates to the defignation and form of the legiflature; the 
rights and fun@ions of the feveral parts of the legiflative 
body; the conftrution, office, and jurifdiGion of courts of 
juflice. Accordingly, the conftitution is one principal divi- 
fion, feGion, or title of the code of public laws; diftinguifhed 
from the reft only by the fuperior importance of the fubjeét 
of which it treats: and therefore the terms con/litutional and 
unconflitutional, mean legal-and illegal. In England the 
fyftem of public jurifprudence is made up of aéts of parlia- 
ment, of decifions of courts of law, and of immemorial 
ufages; confequently, thefe are the principles of which the 
Englith cosftitution itfelf confifts; the fources from which 
all our knowledge of its nature and limitations is to be de- 
duced, and the axthorities to which ali appeal ought to be 
made, and by which every conftitutional doubt and queftion 
can alone be decided. This plain and intelligible definition 
will ferve to difcover the error of thofe writers who abfurdly 
confound what is conftitutional with what is expedient, and 
what is unconftitutional with any meafure which they ac- 
judge in any refpe& to be detrimental or dangerous; and 
alfo of others, who afcribe a kind of tranfcendent authority, 
or myfterious fantity, to the conflitution, as if it were 
founded in fome higher original than that which gives force 
and obligation to the ordinary laws and ftatutes of the realm, 
or were inviolable on any other account than its iatrinfic 
utility. An a& of parliament, in England, can never be 
uncoaftitutional, in the ftri& and proper acceptation of the 
term; but in a lower fenfe it may, viz. when it militates 
with the fpirit, contradi&ts the analogy, or defeats the pro- 
vifion of other laws, made to regulate the form of govern- 
ment. Moft of thofe, fays our author, who treat of the 
Britith conftitution, confider it as a fcheme of government 
formerly planned and contrived by our anceftors, in fome 
certain era of our national hiftory, and as fet up in pur- 
fuance of fuch regular plan and defign. This is intimated 
in the expreflions of thofe who {peak of the “principles of 
the conthitution,” of bringing back the conftitution to its 
“ firft principles,” of reftoring it to its ‘‘original purity,” 
or “ primitive modei.?? This, in his opinion, is an erro- 
neous conception of the fubje&t. No fuch plan was ever 
formed ; confequently no fuch firft principles, original mo- 
del, or fiandard exit; that is, as he conceives, there never 
was a date, or point of time in our hiftory, when the govern- 
ment of England was to be fet up anew, and when it was 
referred to any fingle perfon, or aflembly, or committee, to 


frame a charter for the future government of the country ;° 


or when a conftitution, fo prepared and digefted, was by 
common confeut received and eftablifhed. The great charter, 
and the bill of rights, were wife and ftrenuous efforts to ob- 
tain fecurity againit certain abufes of regal power, by which 
the fubje&t had been formerly aggrieved; but thefe were, 
either of them, much too partial modifications of the contti- 
tution to give it a new original. The conftitution of Eng- 
land, like that of moft countries in Europe, hath grown 
out of occafion and emergency; from the fluétvating policy 
of different ages ; from the contentions, fucceffes, interefts, 
and opportunities of different orders and parties of men in 
the community. It refembles one of thofe old manfions, 
which, inftead of being built all at once, after a regular 
plan, and according to the rules of archite€iure, at prefent 
cftablifhed, has been reared in different ages of the art, has 
been altered from time to time, and has been continually re- 
ceiving additions and repairs fuited to the tafte, fortune, or 
convyeniency of its fucceflive proprietors ; to fuch a building 


we look in vain for the elegance and proportion, for the 
jutt order and correfpondence of parts, which we expe@ in 
a modern edifice ; and which external fymmetry, after all, 
contributes much more perhaps to the amufement of the be- 
holder, than the accommodation of the inhabitant. 

Some of our approved hiftoriars, and political writers, 
have difcovered, as they conceive, the origin of the Britith 
conftitution in the government of the Anglo-Saxons, brought 
hither from Germany and the northern countries. To this 
purpole, it is alleged, that the government of the northern na- 
tions, which eftablifhed themfelves on theruinsof Rome, wasal- 
ways extremely free; and that the free conftitutions then intro- 
duced, however impaired by the encroachments of preceding 
princes, ftill preferve 2n air of independence and legal ad- 
miniftration, which diftinguifh the European nations; and if 
this part of the globe maintaizs fentiments of liberty, ho- 
nour, equity, and valour, fuperior to the reft of mankind, 
itis faid to have owed thefe advantages chiefly to the feeds 
implanted by the generous barbarians of the north. The 
Saxons who fubducd Britain in the 5th century, as they 
enjoyed great liberty in their own country, obttinately 
retained that invaluable pofleflion in their new fettlement ; 
and they imported into this ifland the fame principles of in- 
dependence, which they had inherited from their anceftors. 
The chieftains, (for fuch they were, more properly than 
kings or princes,) who commanded them in their milita; 
expeditions, ftill poffeffed a very limited authority ; and asthe 
Saxons exterminated, rather than fubdued, the ancient in- 
habitants; they were indeed tranfplanted into a new terri- 
tory, but preferved, without alteration, all their civil and mi- 
litary inftitutions. Their manners and cuftoms were wholl 
German ; and the fame picture of a fierce and bold liberty, 
which is drawn by the matterly pencil of Tacitus, will fuit 
thofe founders of the Englifh government. The king, fo 
far from being invetted with arbitrary power, was only con- 
fidered as the firft among the citizens; and his authority 
depended more on his perfonal qualities, than on his ftation. 
The Anglo-Saxons, being an independent people, little ree 
ftrained by law, and cultivated by fcience, were not very" 
ftri@ in maintaining a regular fucceffion of their princes, Al- 
though they paid great regard to the royal family, and 
afcribed to it an undifputed fuperiority, they either had no 
rule, or none that was fteadily obferved, in filling the vacant 
throne ; and prefent convenience, in that emergency, was 
more attended to than general principles. Weare not, how- 
ever, to fuppofe, that the crown was confidered as altoge- 
ther eleGtive ; and that a regular plan was traced by the 
conititution for fupplying, by the fuffrages of the people, 
every vacancy made by the demife of the firft magiftrate. 
All the changes which occurred in the royal fucceffion, and 
indeed the ordinary adminiftration of government, required 
the exprefs concurrence, or at leaft the tacit acquiefcence of 
the people. "The Anglo-Saxon monarchies were not, ftri@- 
ly {peaking, either elective or hereditary; and though the 
deftination of a prince might often be followed in appoint- 
ing hisfucceflor, they could not be regarded as wholly teftament- 
ary. The tates by their fuffrage might fometimes eftablith 
a fovereign ; but they more frequently recognized the per- 
fon whom they found eftablifhed. Our knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon hiftory is fo imperfe&t, that it is not eafy to 
afcertain all the prerogatives of the crown and privileges of 
the people, or to give an exaé delineation of that govern- 
ment. It is probable, that the conititution might be fome- 
what different in the different kingdoms of the Heprarcuy, 
and that it changed confiderably during the courfe of fix 
centuries, which elapfed from the firft invafion of the Saxons, 
till the Norman conqueit, It appears, however, that atl] 
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times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a national council, 
called a qwiéltenagemot, or aflembly of the wife men, as the 
term imports, whofe confent was requilite for enacting laws, 
and for ratifying the chief ats of public adminiftration, 
The preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, 
Edward the Elder, Athelftan, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, 
and Edward the Confeflor; even thofe to the laws of Canute, 
though akind of conqueror, fupply unqueltionable proofsevery 
where of alimited and legal government. But who were the 
conftituent members of this wittenagemot, is a queftion that 
has not been determined with certainty by antiquarians. 
(See WirrenaGemor.) Neverthelefs, it 1s certain, that 
whatever we may determine concerning the wittenagemot, in 
whom, with the king, the legiflature refided, the Anglo-Saxon 
government, in the period preceding the Norman conquett, 
was become extremely ariltocratical; the royal authority 
was very limited ; and the people, even if admitted to that 
aflembly, were deemed of little or no importance and confi- 
deration. Upon the whole, notwithftanding the feeming 
liberty, or rather licentioufnefs, of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
great body even of the free citizens, in thofe ages, really en- 
joyed much lefs true liberty, than where the execution of 
the laws 1s the moft fevere, and where fubjects are reduced 
to the ftricteft fubordination and dependence on the civil 
magiltrate. But though the general ftrain of the Anglo- 
Saxon government feems to haye become ariltocratical, there 
were {tillconfiderable remains of the ancient democracy, which, 
though infufficient to protect the loweft of the people, with- 
out the patronage of fome great lord, might neverthelefs 
give fecurity, and fome degree of dignity, to the gentry or 
inferior nobility. ‘The adminiftration of juftice, in particu- 
lar, by the courts of the decennary, the hundred, and the 
county, was well calculated to defend general liberty, and 
to reftrain the power of the nobles, The county courts, in 
particular, where all the freeholders were admitted, formed 
a wide bafis for the government, and furnifhed confider- 
able checks on the ariltocracy. However, the great influ- 
ence of the lords over their flaves and tenants, the clientfhip 
of the burghers, the total want. of a middle clafs of men, 
the extent of the monarchy, the loofe execution of the laws, 
and the continued diforders and conyulfions of the tlate, 
fufficiently evince, that the Anglo-Saxon government be- 
came at laft extremely ariftocratical ; and the events, during 
the period immediately preceding the conqueit, confirm this 
inference or conjecture. If we dire& our views to a period 
much more ancient than that of the eftablifhment of the 
Anglo-Saxon government, and prior to the invafion of the 
Romans, we fhall find that the governments of the Britons, 
who were divided into many {mall nations or tribes, though 
monarchical, were free,as well as thofe of all the Celtic nations; 
and the common people feem to have enjoyed more liberty 
among them, than among the nations of Gaul, from whom 
they were defcended. 

Other writers have maintained, that the government, efta- 
blithed by the Anglo-Saxon princes, had little more affinity 
with the prefent conflitution, than the general relation com- 
mon indeed to all the goveraments founded by the northern 
nations, that of having a king and a body of nobility ; and 
the ancient Saxon government is faid to be ‘ left usin {tory,” 
(according to the ftatement of fir William Temple— Int. 
to the Hilt. of England,) but like to many antique, bro- 
ken, or defaced pictures, which may {till reprefent fome- 
thing of the coftume and fafhions of thofe ages, though little 
of the true lines, proportions, or refemblance.”? Accord- 
ing to thefe writers, it is at the era of the conqucit, that 
we are to look for the real foundation of the Englifh contti- 
tution. From that period, fays Spelman, * novus feclorum 


nafcitur ordo,”? William of Normandy, it is faid, having 
defeated Harold, and made himfelf mafter of the crown, 
fubdued the ancient fabric of the Saxon legiflation; he ex- 
terminated, or expelled, the former occupiers of lands, in 
order to diftribute their pofleffions among his followers, and 
eftablifhed the feudal fyftem of government, as better adapt- 
ed to his fituation, and indeed the only one of which he 
poffefled a competent idea. A diftinétion, however, ought 
to be made between the government of William 1., which 
was very tyrannical,and the con/litution eftablifhed undsr him 
in this kingdom, which was no abfolute monarchy, but an 
ingrattment of the feudal tenures and other cuftoms of Nor- 
mandy upon the ancient Saxon laws of Edward the Con- 
fefflor. He more than once {wore to maintain thofe laws, 
and in the 4th year of his reign, confirmed them in parlia- 
ment; yet not without great alterations, to which the 
whole legiflature agreed, by a more complete introduc- 
tion of the ftri& feudal law, as it was praétifed in Nor- 
mandy. 

But that the liberty of the fubje& was not deftroyed by 
thefe alterations to the degree which fome writers have fup- 
poled, plainly appears, fays lord Lyttelton, (Hift. Henry 
Il. vol. i. p. 59.) by the very ftatutes which William en- 
a&ted; in one of which we find an exprefs declaration, 
“that all the freemen in his kingdom fhould hold and enjoy 
their Jands and poffeffions free from all unjuft exaGions and 
from all tallage; fo that nothing fhould be exacted or taken 
of them but their free fervice, which they by rizht owed to 
the crown, and were bound to perform.” It is further 
faid, ‘* that this was ordained and granted to them as an 
hereditary right for ever, Ly the common council of the king- 
dom ; whieh very remarkable itatute is juftly ftyled by a 
learned author (Nathanael Bacon) the jir/? Magna Charta 
of the Normans: and it extended no lefs to the Englith 
than to the Normans. But it was ill obferved by 
William, who frequently a&ted as if his will had been the 
only law to both nations. It muft be alfo allowed, that by 
the interpofition of many Me/ne Lords between the crown 
and the people, and by many offices of judicature and mi- 
litary command being rendered hereditary, which under the 
Saxons had been either elective, or granted for a fhort time, 
the conftitution became more ariltocratical than before, 
more unequally balanced, and, in fome refpects, more op- 
preffive to the inferior orders of freemen. Nor was the 
condition of the nobles themfelves to be envied. For there 
were certain burthens annexed to their fyitem of fiefs, 
which, as they naturally grew out of that policy, were im- 
pofed on the higheft vaflals as well as on the loweft, and 
were more grievous than any which the Saxons had borne 
under their conftitution. In procefs of time the exceflive 
power arrogated and exercifed by the king contributed to 
eftablifh and guard the freedom of the Britith conftitution ; 
becaufe this excefs gave rife to the fpirit of union and of 
concerted refiftance. Poflefled of extenfive demefnes, the 
king found himfelf independent ; and vefted with the moit 
formidable prerogatives, he crufhed at pleafure the mott 
powerful barons in the realm. It was, therefore, only by 
clofe and numerous confederacies that thefe barons could 
refift the tyranny of the fovereign; and for this purpofle 
they were conftrained to affociate the people with them- 
felyes, and to render them partakers of public liberty. As 
acts and inftances of tyranny on the part of the conquerer 
were multiplied, the confederacies of the barons and of 
their vaffals became more general and more vigorous ; and 
the people at large, inftruéted and infpirited by their leaders, 
ftipulated conditions for themfelves, and infifted that, for 


the future, every individual fhould be intitled to the protec. 
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tion of the laws, Thus did thofe rights, with which the 
lords had ft engthened themfelves, in order to oppofe the 
tyranny of the crown, become a bulwark, which was, in 
time, to reftrain their own. It was in the reign of Henry I., 
about forty years after the conqueft, that the operation of 
thefe caufes produced effet. As the nation had refolved to 
beftow the crown on a prince, who fhould acquire and hold 
it under no other claim than a compa with his people, the 
title of the king became thus a kind of fecurity for the 
liberty of the fubje&t. In order to give that liberty a more 
folid and lafting eftablifhment, they demanded a charter ; 
which Henry granted foon after his coronation, as he had 
fworn to do before he was crowned. By this he reftored 
the Saxon laws which were in ufe under Edward the Con- 
feffor, with fuch alterations, or (as he ftyled them) emenda- 
tions, as had been made in them by his father with the advice of 
his parliament ; at the fame time annulfing all evil cufloms, 
and illegal fanédtions, by which the realm had been unjufily op- 
prefed. Some of thofe grievances were fpecified in the 
charter, and the redrefs of them was there exprefsly enacted. 
It alfo contained very confiderable mitigations of thofe feudal 
rights claimed by the king over his tenants, and by them 
over theirs, which were either the moft burthenfome in their 
own nature, or had been made fo by an abufive extenfion. 
In fhort, all the liberty, that could well be confiftent with 
the fafety and intereft of the lord in his fief, was allowed to 
the vaflal by this charter, and the profits due to the former 
were fettled according to a determined arid moderate rule of 
law. ‘* This,” fays fir Henry Spelman, ** was the origi- 
nal of king John’s Magna Charta, containing moft of the ar- 
ticles of it, either particularly expreffed or in general, under 
the confirmation it gives to the laws of Edward the Con- 
feffor.’? Thofe are therefore much miftaken, who have 
fuppofed all the privileges granted in Magaza Charia were 
innovations extorted by the arms of rebels from king John; 
—a notion which feems to have been firft taken up, not fo 
much out of ignorance, as froma bafe motive of adulation 
to fome of our princes in later times, who, endeavouring to 
grafp at abfolute power, were defirous of any pretence to 
confider thofe laws, which ftood in their way, as violent 
encroachments made by the barons on the ancient rights of 
the crown; whereas they were in reality reftitutions and 
fanétions of ancient rights enjoyed by the nobility and peo- 
ple of England in former reigns ;—or limitations of powers 
which the king had illegally and arbitrarily {tretched beyond 
their due bounds. In fome refpeéts, fays Lord Lyttelton, 
this charter of Henry I. was more advantageous to liberty 
than Magna Charta itfelf. Henry I. in a parliament held 
in London, A. D. 1155, granted a charter of liberties con- 
firming that of his grandfather, Henry I., already men- 
tioned. In confequence of the legal rights eftablifhed by 
this excellent prince and the mixture of Saxon cuftoms, 
which mitigated and tempered the Norman inftitution, the 
conftitution of England was the beft feudal fyftem fub- 
filling, at that time, in any part of the world. The ho- 
nour of eftablifhing in the Englifh conftitution itinerant 
judges belongs to Henry II., by whom this inftitution was 
revived and regularly fettled in the 22d year of his reign, 
with the advice and concurrence of his parliament held at 
Northampton. The extenfion of trials by juries to civil 
caufes may alfo be well efteemed a principal glory of this 
reign. Although fome veftiges of that method of trial 
appear among the Anglo-Saxons; yet Spelman fays, that 
the ufe of trials by 12 men before the conqueft was rare, and 
did not prevail in any great degree, till the reign of Henry II. 
(See Jury and Grand Assisz.) "The defpotic reign of 
king John excited through the kingdom a general confe- 


deracy againft him and conftrained him, A.D. 1215, to 
fign the famous deed, commonly called the great charter 
or Magna Charta, which either granted or fecured very 
important liberties and privileges to every order of men in 
the kingdom; to the clergy, to the barons, and to the 
people. (See Macna Chara.) By this charter, the rigour 
of the feodal laws was greatly mitigated in favour of Lhe 
lords ; and conditions were alfo flipulated in favour of the 
numerous body of the people, who had concurred to ob- 
tain it, and who claimed, with fword in hand, fhare in 
that fecurity which it was defigned to eftablifh. This 
charter was confirmed in parliament by king Henry III., 
A.D. 1217, with the addition of fome articles to prevent 
the oppreflions by fheriffs; and alfo with an additional 
charter of forefts. Accordingly, thefe famous charters have 
fubfifted nearly in their original form, during many gene- 
rations, as the peculiar favourites of the Enghih nation; 
and they have been juftly efteemed as the moft facred ram- 
part to national liberty and independence. As they fecured 
the rights of all orders of men, they were anxioufly de- 
fended by all, and became the bafis, in a manner, of the 
Englifh conftitution, and a kind of original contract, 
which both limited the authority of the king, and enfured 
the conditional allegiance of his fubjeéts, King Edward I. 
who made it a rule in his own condu& to obferve, except 
on extraordinary occafions, the privileges fecured to the 
barons by the great charter, acquired a right to infift upon 
their obfervance of the fame charter towards their vaffals 
and inferiors. By the ftatute (25 Edw. I.) called 
Confirmatio Chartarum, (the confirmation of which was 
renewed eleven times in the courfe of his reign,) he direéted 
the great charter to be allowed as the common law; all 
judgments contrary to it are declared void; copies of it are 
ordered te be fent to all cathedral churches, and read twice 
a year to the people; and fentence of excommunication is 
dire@ed to be as conftantly denounced againft all thofe, 
who by word, deed, or counfel, a& contrary to it, or in 
any degree infringe it. He alfo, in the ftatute De Tallagio 
non Concedendo, (24 Edw. 1.) decreed, that no tax fhould 
be laid, nor impoft levied, without the joint confent of the 
lords and commons. This important ftatute, in conjun@ion 
with Magna Charta, forms the bafis of the Englifh confti- 
tution. Under Edward Il. the commons, feeling their 
importance, began to annex petitions to the bills by which 


they granted fubfidies; and this was the dawn of their le- 


giflative authority. Under Edward III., they declared 
they would not, in future, acknowledge any law to which 
they had not exprefsly affented. Soon after this, they ex- 
ercifed a privilege, in which confifts, at this time, one of 
the great balances of the conftitution: they impeached, 
and procured to be condemned, fome of the firft minifters of 
ftate. Under Henry 1V., they refufed to grant fubfidies 
before an anfwer had been given to their petitions. In a 
word, the fundamental articles of our free conftitution have 
been afferted and confirmed by a multitude of ftatutes, (fir 
Edward Coke is faid to reckon thirty-two, ) from Edward I. 
to Henry IV. Then, after a long interval, they were cor- 
roborated by the petition of right, which was a parliamentary 
declaration of the liberties of the people, aflented to by king 
Charles I., in the beginning of his reign. This famous aét 
was foon followed by the ftill more ample conceffion made 
by that unhappy prince to his parliament, before the fatal 
rupture between them; and by the many falutary laws, 
particularly the Aabeas corpus, paffed under Charles II. To 
thefe fucceeded the dill of rights, or declaration delivered by 
the lords and commons to the prince and’princefs of Orange, 
13th February, 1688; and afterwards enacted in parlia- 
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ment, when they became king and queen: which declara- 
tion terminates with thefe remarkable words: ‘‘ And they 
do claim, demand, and infift upon, all and fingular, the 
premifes, as their undoubted right and liberties.”? And the 
act of parliament itfelf (1 W. & M. ft. 2. c..2.) recognifes 
‘cali and fingular the rights and liberties, afferted and 
claimed in the faid declaration, to be the true, ancient, and 
indubitable rights of the people of this kingdom.’’ The Ré- 
volution of 1688 may, therefore, be juftly deemed the third 
grand epoch in the hiftory of the Englifh conftitution. The 
great charter had marked out the limits within which the 
royal authority ought to be confined; fome outworks were 
raifed in the reign of Edward I.; but it was at the Revolu- 
tion that the circumvallation was completed. ‘ It was at 
this era,” fays De Lolme, “ that the true principles of 
civil fociety were diflinly fpecified and fully eftablifhed. 
By the expulfion of a king, who had violated his oath, the 
doGtrine of Refiftance, that ultimate refource of an cpprefled 
people, was confirmed beyond a doubt. By the exclufion 
of a family, hereditarily defpotic, it was finally determined, 
that nations are not the property of kings. The principles 
of Paffive Obedience, the divine and indefeafible right of 
kings; in a word, the whole feaffolding of falfe and {uper- 
ftitious notions, by which the royal authority had till then 
been fupported, fell to the ground: and in the room of it 
were fubftituted the more folid and durable foundations of 
the love of order, and a feufe of the neceffity of civil go- 
vernment among mankind.’’? The liberty of the prefs, the 
bulwark and guardian of a free conftitution, was, properly 
fpeaking, eflablifhed four years afterwards, in confequence 
of the refufal of the parliament to continue any longer the 
reftri€tions to which it had before been {ubjeét. Finally, 
the liberties of the Britifh conititution were again afferted at 
the commencement of the laft century, in the ad of /ettle- 
ment, (12 & 13 W. III. c. 2.) by which the crown was 
limited to his prefent majefty’s illuftrious houfe; and fome 
new provifions were added, at the fame fortunate era, for 
better fecuring our law, religion, and liberties, which the 
ftatute declares to be ‘ the birth-right of the people of 
England,” according to the ancient doctrine of the common 
law. 
The diftinguithing excellence of the Britifh conftitution, 
which has been fometimes called a mixed government, and 
fometimes a limited monarchy, confilts in its being formed 
by a combination of the three regular {pecies of government, 
viz. the monarchy, refiding in the King ; the ariftocracy, 
in the Houfe of Lords, and the democracy or republic 
being reprefented by the Houfe of Commons. To this 
purpofe Cicero declares himfelf of opinion, (in his Frag- 
ments, de rep. 1. 2.) ‘¢ effe optimé conflitutam rempubli- 
cam, que ex tribus generibus illis, regali, optimo, et po« 
pulari, fit mocicé confula’’ As the executive power of the 
Jaws, in the Britifh conftitution, is lodged in a fingle per- 
fon, they have all the advantages of ftrength and difpatch, 
that are to be found in the molt abfolute monarchy : and as 
the legiflature of the kingdom is entrutted to three diftiné 
powers, entirely independent of each other ; and as this ag- 
gregate body, actuated by different fprings, and attentive 
- to different intereils, compofes the Britifh parliament, and 
has the fupreme difpofal of every thing ; no inconvenience 
can be attempted by either of the three branches, which 
will not, according to the theory of the conftitution, be 
withftood by one of the other two: each branch being 
armed with a negative power, fufficient to repel any innova-~ 
tion which it fhall think inexpedient or dangerous. Whereas, 
if the f{upreme power were lodged in any one of the branches 
feparately, we mult be expofed to the inconveniences of 


either abfolute monarchy, ariftocracy, or democracy ; and 
fo want two of the three principal ingredients of good polity, 
either virtue, wifdom, or power. If it were lodged in any 
two of the branches, e.g. in the king and houfe of lords, 
our laws might be providently made, and well executed, but 
they might not have always the good of the people in view : 
if lodged in the king and commons, we fhould want that 
circum{peétion and mediatory caution, which the wifdom of 
the peers is to afford: if the fnpreme rights of legiflature 
were lodged in the two houfes only, and the king had no 
negative on their proceedings, they might be tempted to 
encroach upon the royal prerogative, or perhaps to abolifh 
the kingly office, and thereby weaken (if not totally de- 
ftroy) the ftrength of the executive power. But the con- 
ftitutional government of this ifland is fo admirably tempered 
and compounded, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but 
deltroying the equilibrium of power between one branch of 
the legiflature and the reft. For if events fhould happen, 
that the independence of any one of the three fhould be loft, 
or that it fhould become fubfervient to the views of the other 
two, there would foon be an end of our conftitution. ‘The 
legiflature would be changed from that, which (upon the 
fuppofition of an original contract, either aétual or implied ) 
is prefumed to have been originally fet up, by the general 
confent and fundamental aét of the fociety: and fuch a 
change, however effe€ted, is, according to Mr. Locke, (on 
Government, part ii. § 212.) who, fays judge Blackitoae, 
perhaps carries his theory too far, at once into an entire 
diffolution of the bands of government ; and the peopleare 
thereby reduced to a ftate of anarchy, with liberty to coy - 
ftitute to themfelves a new legiflative power. 

Archdeacon Paley, in his difcuffion of this fubjeA, has 
ftated the expedients by which the Britifh conftitution pro- 
vides for the interef? of its fubjedis, and for its own preferva- 
tion. With a view to the firft of thefe purpofes, it promotes 
the eftablifhment of falutary public laws, by rendering every 
citizen of the flate capable of becoming a member of the 
fenate, and by invefting every fenator with the right of pro- 
pounding to the deliberation of the legiflature whatever 
law he pleafes. In order to the attainment of this objet, 
it provides fuch reprefentatives of the people, with refpec 
to their rank, condition, and character, the mode of their 
election, as well as the publicity and utility of their parlia- 
mentary deliberations, as fhall be moft likely to anfwer the 
end of their appointment, and to fatisfy their conftituents. 
(See Commons and Partiament.) For preventing de- 
ftructive contentions forthe fupreme power, and for fecur= 
ing the advantages of decifion, fecrecy, and difpatch, which 
belong to the refolutions of monarchical counfels, and other 
important objets, the conftitution has committed the exe~ 
cutive government to the adminiftration and limited authority 
of our hereditary king. (See Kinc.) The Britifh conftitu- 
tion has alfo guarded the fafety of the people in the two 
articles of taxation and punifhment by the molt ftudious pre- 
cautions. With regard to /axation, this bufinefs is exclu- 
fively referved to the popular part of the conftitution, who, 
it is prefumed, will not tax themfelves, nor their fellow- 
fubjeéts, without being firft convinced that the aids which 
they grant are neceflary. ‘The application of the public 
fupplies is alfo watched with the fame circumfpection as 
the affeffment. The national expenditure is accounted for 
in the houfe of commons, and computations of the charge, 
appropriated to any particular purpofe, are previoufly fub- 
mitted to the fame tribunal. In the infliftion of puni/b- 
ment, the power of the crown, and of the magiftrate ap- 
pointed by the crown, is confined by the moft precife limi- 


tations: the offender’s guilt, being fubmitted to the judg- 
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ment of 12 men, of his own order, and the nature and 
degree of the punifhment being afcertained by fixed laws. 
In order to prevent arbitrary or clandeltine confinement, 
with all its injurious confequences, the conftitution has 
provided with extreme folicitude. The ancient writ of 
habeas corpus; the habeas corpus a& of Charles II., and 
the practice and determinations of our fovereign courts of 
juflice founded upon thefe laws, afford a complete remedy 
for every conceivable cafe of illegal imprifonment. (See 
thefe articles; and feealfo Treason.) The conftitution has 
alfo provided forits own prefervation, by fecuring each part 
of the legiflature in the exercife of the powers affigned to it, 
from the encroachment of the other parts, This fecurity 
is fometimes called the dalance of the confiitution ; and the 
political equilibrium, which this phrafe denotes, confilts in 
two contrivances—a balance of power, and a balance of 
intereft. By the former is meant, that one” part of the 
iegiflature poffefles no power, the abufe, or excels of 
which, isnot checked by fome antagonift power refiding in 
another part. Thus, the power of the two houfes of par- 
liament to frame laws, is checked by the king’s negative; 
and, on the other hand, the application of this negative is 
checked by the privilege which parliament poffeffes, of re- 
fuling fupplies of money to the exigencies of the king’s 
adminiftration. The conftitutional maxim ‘ that the king 
can do no wrong,” is balanced by another maxim, not lefs 
conttitutional, © that the illegal commands of the king do 
not juftify thofe who affilt, or concur, in carrying them into 
execution;”? and alfo, ‘that the aéts of the crown acquire 
not any legal force, until authenticated by the fubfcription 
of fome of its great officers.” In conneétion with this 
maxim, we might mention the check which parliament holds 
over the adminiftration of public affairs, in the practice of ad- 
drefling the king, for the purpofe of knowing by whofe 
advice he refolved upon a particular meafure, and of punith- 
ing the authors of that advice for their pernicious counfel. 
Again, the power of the crown to dire the military force 
of the kingdom, is balanced by the annual neceflity of re- 
forting to parliament for the maintenance and government 
of that force. The prerogative of the king, in declaring 
war, is checked by the privilege which the houfe of commons 
poflefles, of granting or withholding fupplies for carrying 
it on. The king’s choice of his minifters, is controlled by 
the obligation he is under of appointing thofe men to offices 
in the ftate, who are found capable of managing the affairs 
of his government, with the two houfes of parliament. 

By the dalance of interef?, which accompanies and gives effi- 
cacy to the dalance of power, is meant this, that the refpeCtive 
interefts of the three eftates of the empire, are fo difpofed 
and adjufted; that whichever of the three hall attempt 
any encroachment, the other two fhall unite in refifting it. 
The exercife of arbitrary power, on the part of the king, 
would contra& the power and privileges of the commons, 
degrade their dignity, and endanger their independence. 
It would alfo be no lefs formidable to the grandeur of the 
ariftocracy than fatal to the hberty of the republic; as it 
would reduce the nobility from their hereditary participation 
in the national councils, which conttitutes their true great- 
nefs, to the low and fervile ftate of making a part of the 
empty pageantry of a de{potic court. On the other hand, 
if the commons fhould entrench upon the crown, the houfe 
of lords, attached to the monarchy which gives them their 
diftin@ion, would inftantly receive an alarm from every 
new ftretch of popular power. If the nobles themfelves 
fhould attempt to revive the fuperiority, which was exercifed 
by their anceftors under the feudal conititution, the king 
and the people would alike remember how the one had been 
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infulted, and the other enflaved, by that barbarous tyranny. 
After all it fhould be remembered, that there is a wide dif. 
ference between the conftitution, or the theory of govern- 
ment, and the aétual exercife of it, nor fhould thofe anoma- 
lies, or irregularities, which occur in peculiar circumftances, 
or periods of the public adminiftration, be charged on the 
conttitution itfelf. It isa well-known, and often cited obs 
fervation of Montefquieu, in reference to the Britifh con- 
ftitution, * 2s all things have an end, the itate we are 
{peaking of (viz. England,) will lofe its liberty, and perith. 
Have not Rome, Sparta, and Carthage perifhed? It will 
perifh when the legiflative powers fhall be more corrupt than 
the executive.”’? Lyttelton’s Hift. of Hen. {II. Hume’s 
Hift. vol. i. ii. and tii. De Lolme’s Conttitution of 
England. Blackft. Com. v.i1. Paley’s Principles, vol. ii, 
ch. 7. Rapin’s Hift. of Eng. vol. i. Montefq. Spirit of 
Laws, vol.i. b. xi. chap. 6. 

CONSTRICTION, compounded of con, together ; and 
Sringere, to tie or clofe up; the act of binding, or drawing 
the parts of a thing clofe together. 

CONSTRICTOR Cumsnt, in Afjslogy, a name applied 
to the fphinéter mufcle of the vagina. See GENERATION, 
organs of. 

Constrictor i/lhmi faucium, one of the’ mufcles be- 
longing to the foft palate. See Decrurition. 

Constrictror naff. See Compressor, 

Constrictor oris. See Ornsicuvaris Oris. 

CONSTRICTORES Puarynecis. See 
TITION. 

CONSTRUCTION, in Geometry, the art or manner of 
drawing, or defcribing a figure, {cheme, the lines of a 
problem, or the like. The equality of the lines of fuch a 
triangle, &c. is demonftrated from their conftru@ion. 

ConstTRucTION of equations, is the method of reduci 
a known equation into lines and figures ; whereby the truth 
of the rule, canon, or equation, may be demontitrated geo- 
metrically. Or, it isthe method of finding the roots or 
unknown quantities of an equation, by the geometrical 
conftruGtions of right lines or curves, according. to the 
order or rank of the equation. ‘The roots of any equation 
may be determined; that is, the equation may be con- 
ftruéted, by the interfeCtions of a ftraight line with another 
line or curve of the fame dimenfions with thofe of the equa- 
tion to be conftruéted ; for the roots of the equation are the 
ordinates of the curve at the points of interfeGtion with the 
right line; and it is well known, that a curve may be: cut 
by aright linein as many points asits dimenfions amount to. 
Thus, a _/imple equation will be conftruéted by the interfec- 
tion of one right line with another: a quadratic equation, 
or an affected equation of the /econd rank, by the inter- 
{cétions of a right line with a circle,, or any of the conic fec- 
tions, which are lines of the fecond order, and which may 
be cut by the right line in two points, which will give the 
two roots of the quadratic equation. A cubic equation 
may be conftruéted by the interfetion of the right line with 
a line of the third order, &c. &c. But if, inftead of the 
right line, fome other line of a higher order be ufed; then 
the fecond line, whofe interfeGtions with the former are to 
determine the roots of the equation, may be taken as many 
dimenfions lower as the former is taken higher. And, in 
general, an equation of any degree may be conitru@ed by 
the interfeGtions of two lines whofe dimenfions, multiplied 
together, produce the dimenfion of the given equation. 
Thus, the interfeGtions of a circle with the conic feétions, 
or of thofe with each other, will conftrué the biquadratic 
equatioas or thofe of the fourth power, becaufe 2 x 2 =4; 
and the interfeétions of the circle or conic feétions with a 
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line of the third order, will conftrué the equations of the 
fifth and fixth powers, &c. &c. Hence it appears, that 
the method of conftructing equations is different, according 
to the diverfity of equations. 

To confirud a fimple equation. The whole myttery confilts 
in this, thet the fractions, to which the unknown quantity 
is equal, be refolved into proportional terms: the method 
of which will be better fhewn by examples than it can be 
taught by many rules. 


b 
Ty Suppofe x =—, orex=ab; then willc: a::d:x, 


to be determined by the method of finding a fourth pro- 
portional, 


RP 

2. Ifx=—, or ax = 8°; then a:b::b: x, a third 
proportional to a and 4. 

abe ab A 

3. Suppofe x = aa} letdia::6: git This fourth pro- 


portional found, being called ¢; ge = which is therefore 


found as in the firft cafe, 
aa—bh 


,orcex = @—?. Sincea a— 


4. Suppofe x 


bb=(a+b) x (a—b)3 c:a+b::a—b: 
proportional to c, a+ band a—b, 
ab ade 


5. Suppofe « = ace — Find, as before, ¢ = 


Then will «= g + f be the fum of the lines ¢ 


x, a fourth 


ab 
—,and 
c 


@b+bed 


Ane » Seek mi and let f + = 
s/h; thenwillaf+-cg=ah; confequently, « = ee ee 
ah 


Thus is the prefent cafe brought to the preceding one. 


6. Suppofe « = 


_ @b—bad he) af 
+. Suppofe x = ES Find =, and make == + chy 
‘ _@b—bad — a&—ad. 
then willaf + bc=bh. Hence, x sain v audentey iam 


Confequently, 4x =a’—ad=a x a—d;andh:a:a—d 
cuits 
2 B 
8. Suppofe-« = a, or cx =a’+d*. Conftrn& the 
triangle ABC ( Plate I. Analyfis, fig. 8.) whofe fide AB = 
a,BC=6;thnwillAC=/a+h. Let AC=m; 
confe- 


then. will a? + 2°= m. And therefore x = =; 


quently, ¢: mi: m: x, a third proportional to ¢ and m. 

9. Suppole «= uaa . On AB (fg. 9.) = a, defcribe 
a femicircle, and therein fet off AC = 4. Since the tri- 
angle ACB is reGtangular; CB = ,/a’—2*. Let CB=m; 


Zi m 
_ then will « = — ; confequently, ¢:m:: m: x. 
; c 


a@bh+bed fa 
aft be tas ; f b 44 e- 
+ c= h;thenwillbc-+-af=bh. Hence, « =a =F — 


fa 


10. Suppofle* = 


= — ‘Find betwixt AC = (/g. 10.) and CB= d, 
Vor. IX. 


UCTION. 


a mean proportional CD = ,/cd. Let CE =a; then 


ne 


will DE = ,/a'+-cd. Call this m; then will» = 75 Con- 


fequently, A: mz: mz sx. 

To conflru a quadratic equation geometrically. Since qua- 
dratic equations may be reduced to fimple ones, thofe may 
likewife be conftrnéted from the methods already laid down: 
for if the equation be pure, x7? = a); then willa: w:xib; 
wherefore we fhall find « = ,/ ab ; and therefore if between 
A C=a,and BC = J, we find a mean proportional DC, 
this will be equal to x. 

If the quadratic be affected, e.g. x? + 2ax = 2", then 
form the right-angled triangle AC B (fiz. 11.), whofe bafe 
AB is a, and perpendicular BC is 6; and onthe centre A, 
with the radius AC, defcribe the femicircle DCE, then 
will D B and DE be the two roots, viz. the affirmative 
and the negative, of the given quadratic equation. For 
by refolving the quadratic, we fhall have x = a+ Jer a? 
=AB+ /BC+AB=AB4+ yAC= AB+AC, 
i.e. DBor BE, with their proper figns. If the quadra- 
tic be x? — 2ax =3?, then the conftruction will be the 
fame with that of the preceding one, x* + 2ax = /*.- But 
if the form be 2 ax — x* = 8; form a right-angled triangle 
IF GH (fg. 12), whole hypothenufe F G is a, and per- 
pendicular GH is 4; then with the radius F G and centre 
F defcribe} a femicircle IG K; and IH and HK will 
be the two roots of the given equation zax — x* =’, oF 
x*—2ax=—=J*. Maclaurin’s Algebra, part ui. chap. 2. 
and Simpfon’s Algebra, p. 269. 

To confirud cubic and biquadratic equations. The roots 
of a biquadratic equation may be determined by the in- 
terfetions of two conic fections; for the equation by 
which the ordinates from the four points in which thefe 
conic feGtions may cut one another can be determined, will 
arife to four dimenfions ; and the conic feétions may be af- 
fumed in fuch a manner, as to make this equation coincide 
with any propofed biquadratic : fo that the ordinates from 
thefe four interfeGtions will be equal to the roots of the pro- 
pofed biquadratic. 

If one of the interfeGtions of the conic fe&tion falls upon 
the axis, then one of the ordinates vanifhes, and the equa- 
tion by which thefe ordinates are determined, will then be 
of three dimenfions only, ora cubic; to which any propofed 
cubic equation may be accommodated. So that the three 
remaining ordinates will be the three roots of that propofed 
cubic. The conic feGtions for this purpofe fhould be fuch 
as are moft eafily defcribed. ‘The circle may be one, and 
the parabola is ufually aflumed for the other. 

Let A PE (fig. 13.) be the common Apollonian para- 
bola, ‘Take on its axis the line A B = half of its para- 
meter. Let C be any point in the plane of the parabola 
and from it as a centre defcribe, with any radius CP, a 
circle meeting the parabola in P. Let PM, CD, be per- 
pendiculars on the axis in M and D, aud let CN, paralicl 
to the axis, meet PM in N. 

Then will always C P? = C N? + N P* (47 E. 1.) 

Put C P=a, the parameter of the parabola = 4, AD=<« 
DC=d, AM=x, PM =y. 


nm )2 ar i> “Ur \s 
Then CN? =x+el) NP*'=y+d| 3 andx+el + 


ise] . 
yt i= a. (xmc is the difference of x and ¢ inde- 
finitely, whichever of the two is greatelt. That is, 
wtacktet¢ytkdy+@=a. But from the na- 
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a 4 
ture of the parabola, »? = bx, and x*= = 3; fubflituting 


2cy* 

b 
+pPpt2edyte+d@—ad=o. Or, multiplying by 2°, 
gptebe+ Px fH2dPxyte+a@?—a@ x bao. 
Which may reprefent any biquadratic equation that wants 
the fecond term; fince fuch values may be found for a, b,c, 
and d, by comparing this with any propofed biquadratic, as 
to make them coincide. And then the ordinates from the 
points, P, P, P, P, on the axis will be equal to the roots of 
that propofed biquadratic.. And this may be done, though 
the parameter of the parabola (viz. 4) be given: that is, if 
you have a parabola already made or given, by it alone you 
mzy refolve all biquadratie equations, and you will only 
need to vary the centre of your circle and its radius. 

If the circle defcribed from the centre, C, pafs through the 
vertex AY, (fig2.14.) then/€ P? — C A* =) CD A, 
that is, a? = d?-+ <2; and the lalt term of the biquadratic 
(<* + @ — a*) will vanifh; therefore, dividing the reft 
by y, there arifes the cubic, y** + 24c+0>x y+2dh=0. 
Let the cubic equation propofed to be refolved be 43* 
+ py +r=o. Compare the terms of thefe two equa- 
tions, and you will have+2bc+ = +4, and + 


i eke yy 
therefore thefe values for x*, and x, it will be + 


2 - a wy BS = E 
2 db = Et, or, aa canst pare and eel sr From 


which you have this confiru€tion of the cubic -y%* + py + 
r=, by means of any given parabola AP E. 

From the point B take in the axis (forward, if the equation 
has — p, but backwards, if p is pofitive ) the line BD= 
a 3 then raife the perpendicular DC = — and from C 
deferibe a circle paffing through the vertex A, meeting the pa- 
rabola in P, fo _fbail the ordinate PM be one of the roots of the 
cubic y3* + py Er=o. 

The ordinates that ftand on the fame fide of the axis with 
the centre C are negative or affirmative, according as the 
lah term r is negative or affirmative; and thofe ordinates 
have always contrary figns that ftand on diferent fides of the 
axis. The roots are found of the fame value, only they 
have contrary figns, when r is pofitive as when it is nega- 
tive; the fecond term of the equation being wanting. 

A cubic equation, that has all its roots equal, may be 
conftru@ed by acircle. Let tbe radius O B (fg. 15.) = R 
the fine EF =s, GH the fine of the arc GBor 3 BE 


gies GH. Draw CD 

RRS : 

parallel to AB, and ppt SF=c, ES=x, GH=4; 
4 

— RR Xe THs; 

and this reduced will give x3 + 3cx?-+3ce¢ex 4 ¢? 


AAR ERR 
4 4 


Then, by trigonometry, 35 — 


then ¢ + x= s, whence 3 xc +x 


CR. 


Suppofe this cubic equation to be given; viz. x3-+ px* 
+ qx -+r=o. Comparing this with the former, and 
equating the coefficients, we fhall have p= 3c, ande= 


= alfo g=3cc—S RR =—pp— RR; whence 


2 ——— I 
ale v/ pp— 3g, aud ae a = RR, 


and 6 = pees + as Hence we obtain the following 
rule for ey a ae given_equation x? + px*-+ gx 
+r=o. With the radius ~/ pp—3q defcribe the circle 
BGAK (jg. 16.) Draw the diameter AB, and CD 
parallel to it at the diftance of = p; above it, if it be +, 
but below it, ifit be —p. Draw alfo ZG parallel to A B, 
at the diftance DEERE ey: above it, if it be affirma- 


tive, or below it, if negative. Let it cut the circle in G, 


Take the arc BP = a) G, and make PQ = Qk = 


KP. From the paints P,Q, K, let fall perpendiculars 
upon the line C D, which will be the roots of the equation ; 
the affirmative above the line, and the negative below it. 
N.B. If 3g be greater than pf, the equation is impoflible ; 
for in this cafe the equation has two impofhible roots. Alfo, 


if p= o, then the radius of the circle OB = fay 39 
and C D coincides with A B; and the diftance of Z G from 
bas 
poffible. 


9 x* —.22x — 120 =0. 


And if g be affirmative, the equation is im- 
Thefe conftru@ions are eafy: e.g. 1. Let x3 + 


a 2 
Here the radius O B= — 


VPP 39= V8 + 66 = 8.0820, and =p = 3ythe 


diftanée of CD above AB. And aes + = p= 
say 

— 1oSo + 198 2 : 

aan. 66. ok 6 Gi s05 the diftance 


of GZ from A B, which therefore coincides with it ; and 
the arc BG, and alfo its third part is o, and P fails on B; 
and making PQ = Q K = KP, and letting fall perpendi- 
culars on C D, we fhall have PS = — 3, QT = + 4, and 
KT = —1o, the three roots required. 

E.G. 2. Suppole x3 — 17 x? + 82x — 120 =0. The 


radius OB (fg. 18.) = = V/ 289 — 246'= 4.373 >? 
3 


— 5.66, the diftance of CD below AB, and pLiert x 
i Pa: PPS SE 
Se ab = eS ae = 7702 — 1 sae 
— 4.031, the diftance of GZ below AB. Take BP the 
third part of BG, and making PQ= QK = KP; and 
meafuring the perpendiculars upon CD, we have PS = 
ae 4 QT = + 10, and KV = +3, the roots of the 
equation. 

E.G. 3. Let y3—13 7+ 12=0. In this example s=0, 
and therefore CD (fg. 19.) coincides with AB; and the 


radius OB = ag —39q = SV = 4185 and —2" 
— 36 
= == = 2.77, the diftance of ZG above AB. Take 


the are BP = — arc BG, and make PQ= QK= KP, 


and let fall perpendiculars on AB; then PS=+1,QT 
= +3, and KV = — 4, will be the roots required. 
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If the roots of a cubic equation, x? ~ gx +r=c, be 
ye they may be found by means of a table of cofines. 

et DAC (fig. 20.) be an angle whole cofine, to the 
radius m,isx; in ADtake A B= m; from B,asacen're, 
with the radius BA, defcribe a circle cutting A M in C, 
and from C, with the fame radius, defcribe a circle cutting 
AD in D; join BC, CD, and draw BK, DM, at right 
angles to AM, and C Lat right anglesto AD. ‘hen, 
the triangles BAC and BC D being ifofceles, the angles 
BAC and BCA are equal, as alfo CBDandCDB; 
and the perpendiculars B K, CL, bife& the bafes AC, 
BD. Alfo, the angle DBC = BAC + BCA= 
2BAC; andthe angle DCM=CAD+CDA= 
CAD+ CBD =CAD+2CAD = 3CAD. 
Let CM, the coline of the angle DC M to the radius m, 
be called ¢ ; thence, from the fimilar triangles ABK, ACL, 


AB: AK:: AC: AL, orm: xii ely, 


28 > —= = 


m 


AL; and AL — AB = —m=BL; hence AD, 


o AL +BL =" — mn, Again, AB: AK :: 


4 x? Aube =n” 2c 
m m 


3 
AM, and AM—AC=CM == — 3%=<c; there- 


fore 4x3 — 3 mx = mc, and 4.x? — 3 m'x — m’c = o. 
Let the equation 4x3 — 3 m*x — m*c=0, or x? — 


AD; AM, or m3 x :: 


be made to coincide with the equation’ 


mc 


3m? 


=e ai 
r, orm= | % and.¢ = —— > 
3 7. 


= 4% and = 


: then, from a table of 


cofines, find the angle whole cofine is — al to the radius 


pee and the cofine of one-third of this angle, to the 


fame radius, is one value of x. Hence it follows, 1. That if 
A be the are whofe cofine is c, and P the whole circum- 
ference, cis alfo the cofine of A + P, or A + 2P; there- 


Ae A+2P 
——, are alfo values 


fore the cofines of » and 


2. Since the radius is greater than the. cofine, 


nar 
ae 5 tnat 
q 


of x. 


+ “Fisgreaterthan— or ee is greater than 
; q 


3 r? 


is, L is greater than —; therefore this folution can only be 


applied when the roots of the cubic equations are poffible. 
Vietafin his “Canonica Recenfione affectionum geome- 
tricarum,” and Ghetaldus, in his Opus potthumum de 
Refolutione et Compofitione Mathematica,” and alfo Des 
Cartes, in his ** Geometria,”’ have fhewn how to conftrué 
fimple and quadratic equations. Des Cartes has alfo fhewn 
how to conftru& cubic and biquadratic equations, by the in- 
terfeGtion of a circle and parabola; and the fame has been 
done by Baker in his ‘ Clavis Geometrica,”’ or ‘* Geome- 
trical Key.”” (See the article Baker.) ‘But the genuine 
foundation of all their conftrutions was ‘firit laid and ex- 
plained by Slufius in his ‘‘ Mefolabium,” pars 2, ‘This doc- 
trine is alfo treated of by De la Hire, in a fmall treatife, 
entitled, “La Conftru@ion des Equations Analytiques,” 
annexed to his ** Conic Seétions.”? Sir Ifaac Newton, at 


the end of his « Algebra,” has given the conftru@tion of 
cubic and biquadratic equations mechanically; and alfo by 
the conchoid and ciffoid, as well as the conic fections. See 
alfo Dr. Halley’s conftruétion of cubic and biquadratic equa- 
tions, and Colfon’s in the Philofophical Trarfaétions; the 
Marquis de |’Hofpital * Traité Analytique des Sections 
Coniques,”’ lib. iv.; and Maclaurin’s * Algebra,” part 1m. 
chap. 3. However, the intent of thefe geometrical con- 
{tructions is more readily anfwered by the method of ex- 
tracting roots by converging feries and approximation ; and 
therefore this mode of obtaining them is very much laid 
afide. 

Consrrucrion, or Syntax, in Grammar, denoies the 
arranging and conneéting of the words of a fentence, ac- 
cording to the rules of the language. See SynTAx. 

The conftrudtion is generally more fimple, eafy, and di- 
re€t, in the modern tongucs than in the ancient: we have 
very few of thofe inverfions which occafion fo much embar- 
raffment and obfcurity in the Latin; our thoughts are 
ufually delivered in the fame order in which the imagination 
conceives them: the nominative cafe, for inttance, alw2ys 
precedes the verb, and the verb goes before the oblique 
cafes it governs. 

The Greeks and Latins, M. St. Evremont obferves, 
ufually end their periods, where, in good fenfe and reafon, 
they fhould have begun them; and the elegance of their 
language confifts, in fome meafure, in this capricious ar- 
rangement, or rather in this tranfpofal and diforder of the 
words. 

Conftru@ion is either fimple or figurative. Simple, is that 
wherein all the terms, or parts of the difcourfe, are placed 
in their natural order. 

Figurative confiruétion, is that wherein we recede. from 
this fimplicity, and ufe certain expreffions, fhorcer, and more 
elegant than nature affords. 

The fyntax, or conltruGion of words, is diftinguifhed 
into two parts, concord and government, or regimen. 

Construction of deeds and wills, in Law, is regulated 
by fome general rules and maxims, which have been laid 
down by courts of juftice. Thefe are, 1. That the con- 
ftruétion be favourable, and as near the minds and apparent 
intents of the parties, as the rules of law will admit. For 
the maxims of law are, that ‘* verba intentioni debent infer- 
vire;’? and ‘ benigne interpretamur chartas propter fimpli- 
citatem laicorum.”? And therefore the conftru€tion muft 
alfo be reafonable, and agreeable to common underftanding. 
2. That “quoties’ in verbis nulla ef ambiguitas, ibi nulla 
expofitio contra verba fienda eft;’? but that where the in- 
tention is clear, too minute a ftrefs be not laid on the frit 
and precife fignification of words; ‘*nam qui hgret in litera, 
hreret in cortice.”” Therefore, by a grant ie ccnisiuites a 
reverfion may well pafs, and 2 conver/o. Another maxim of 
law is, that ““mala grammatica non vitiat chartam;’’ neither 
falfe Englith nor falfe Latin will deftroy a deed. © 3. That 
the conftruétion be made upon the entire deed, and not 
merely upon disjointed parts of it. ** Nam ex antecedentibus 
et confequentibus fit optina interpretatio.” And there- 
fore that every part of it be (if poffisle) made to take ef- 
fe&; and no word but what may operate in fome fhape or 
other. Nam verba debent intelligi cum effeGu, ut res 
magis valeat quam pereat.”” 4. That the deed be taken 
molt ftrongly againft him that is the agent or contractor, 
and in favour of the other party. ‘ Verba fortius acci- 
piuntur contra’ proferentem.”? As, if tenant in fee-fimple 
grants to any one an eltate for life, generally, it fhall be 
conftrued an eftate for the life of the grantee. 5. That, if 
the words will bear two fenfes, one agreeable to, and an- 
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other againft law, thet fenfe be preferred which is molt 
agreeable to it. As, if tenant in tail lets a leafe to have 
and to hold during life generally, it fhall be conftrued to be 
a leafe for his own life only, for that ftands with the law ; 
and not for the life of the cflee, which is beyond his power 
to grant. 6. That, if there be in a deed two claufes fo to- 
tally repugnant to each other, that they cannot ftand to- 
gether, the firft fhall be received, and the latter rjected. 
In this refpe& it differs from a will; for there, of two fuch 
repugnant claufes the latter fhall ftand. In both cafes, 
however, we fhould endeavour to reconcile them. 7. 1 hat 
a devife be moft favourably expounded, to purfue if poffible 
the will of the devifor, who, for want of advice or learning, 
may have omitted the legal or proper phrafes. Hence the 
Jaw often difpenfes with the want of words in devifes, that 
are abfolutely requifite in all other inttruments. Thus, a 
fee may be conveyed without words of inheritance; and 
an eftate-tail without words of procreation. By a will alfo 
an eftate may pafs by mere implication, without any exprefs 
words to direét its courfe. With regard to a will, in this 
refpe&, there is no diftin€tion between the rules of law and 
of equity; for the will, being confidered in both courts in 
the light of a limitation of ufes, is conftrued in each with 
equal favour and benignity, and expounded rather-on its own 
particular circumftances, than by any general rules of pofi- 
tive law, Biacklt. Comm. b. ii. ch. 23. 

Construction of Statutes, comprehends the following 
rules: 1. In the conitru@ion of remedial ftatutes there are 
three points which require confideration, viz. the old law, 
the mifchief, and the remedy; that is, how the common 
law ftood at the making of the a& ; what the mifchief was, 
for which the common law did not provide; and what re- 
medy the parliament hath provided to cure this mifchief. 
And it is the bufinefs of the judge fo to conitrue the aé, as 
to fupprefs the mifchigf and advance the remedy. An in- 
flance may be {pecified in the reltraining flat. of 13 Eliz. 
c. to. By the common law, ecclefiaftical corporations 
might let as long leafes as they thought proper; the mif- 
chief was, that they let long and unreafonable leafes, to the 
impoverifhment of their fucceffors: the remedy applied by 
the itatute was the making void all leafes by ecclefiaftical 
bedies for longer terms than three lives, or 21 years. In 
the conftru@ion of this flatute, it is held, that leafes, though 
for a longer term, if made by a bifhop, are not void during 
the bifhop’s continuance in his fee; or, if made by a dean 
and chapter, they are not void during the continuance of 
the dean: for the act was made for the benefit and protec- 
tion of the fucceffor. ‘The mifchief is, therefore, .fuffi- 
ciently fupprefied, by vacating them after the determination 
of the interefi of the grantors; but the leafes, during their 
continuance, being not within the mifchief, are not within 
the remedy. 2. A ftatute, which treats of things or per- 
fons of an inferior rank, cannot, by any general words, be 
extended to thofe of a fuperior. Thus, a ftatute, treating 
of “ deans, prebendaries, parfons, vicars, and others having 
Spiritual promotion,’ is held not to extend to bifhops, though 
they have fpiritual promotion ; deans being the higheft per- 
fons named, and bifhops being of a ftill higher order. 3. 
Penal ftatutes muft be conftrued ftri@ly. Thus, by the 
ftatute 14 Geo. IL. c. 6. flealing fheep, or other catile, was 
miads felony, by benefit of clergy : but or other cattle being 
confidered as too leofe an expreffion for creating a capital 
offence, the a& was held to extend to nothing but mere 
fhecp. In the next feffions it was therefore found neceflary 
to make another ftatute, 15 Geo. If. c. 34. extending the 
former to bulls, cows, oxen, {teers, bullocks, heifers, calves, 
and lambs, by name, 4. Statutes againft frauds are to be 
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liberally and beneficially expounded. 5. One part of a fta- 

tute muft be fo conftrued by another, that the whole may 

GE poflible) ftand: “ ut res magis valeat, quam pereat.?” 

As if land be vefted in the king and his heirs by aét of pars 

liament, faving the right of A.; and A. has at that timea 

leafe of it for three years; here A. fhall hold it for his term 

of three years, and afterwards it fhull goto the king. 6.A 

faving, totally repugnant to the body of the a, is void! 

If, therefore, an act of parliament vefts land in the king and . 
his heirs, faving the right of all perfons whomfoever ; or 

velts the land of A. in the king, faving the right of A.: ta 

either of thefe cafes the faving is totally repugnant to the 

body of the flatute, and (if good) weuld render the ftatute 

of no effect or operation ; and therefore the faving is void, 

and the Jand velts abfolutely in the king. 7. Where the 

common law and a ftatute differ, the common law gives 

place to the flatute ; and an old flatute gives place to anew 

one: and this upon a general principle of univerfal jaw. that 
‘‘leges potteriores priores contrarias abrogant ;”” confonant 
to which it was laid down by a law of the Twelve Tables at 

Rome, that ‘* quod populus poftremum juffit, id jus ratum 

efto.”” This is to be underftood only when the latter fta- 
tute is couched in negative terms, or where its matter is fo 

clearly repugnant, that it neceflarily implies a negative. 

But if both aéts be merely affirmative, and the fubflance 
fuch that both may fland together, here the latter does not 
repeal the former, but they fhall both havea concurrent effi. 
cacy. 8. Ifa ftatute, that repeals another, is itfelf after- 
wards repealed, the firft ftatute is hereby revived, withont 

any formal words for that purpofe. g. Acts of parliament, 
derogatory from the power of fubfequent parliaments, bind 

not. 10. Aéts of parliament, that are impoflible to be per- 
formed, are of no validity; and if out of them arife colla- 
terally any abfurd confequences, manifeftly contradi@ory to 
common reafon, they are, with regard to thofe collateral 
confequences, void. Some have laid down this rule more 
largely, alleging that acts of parliament, contrary to reafon, 
are void. We may further obferve, that equity is frequently 
called in to affift, to moderate, and to explain pofitive laws. 

Neverthelefs, our courts of equity are only converfant in 

matters of property. For the freedom of our conititution 
will not allow, that in criminal cafes a power fhould be 
lodged in any judge, to conftrue the law otherwife than ac- 
cording to the letter. This caution, while it admirably 
protects the public liberty, can never bear hard upon mdi- 
viduals. A man cannot fufler more punifhment than the law 
affigns, but he may fuffer b/s. ‘Vhe laws cannot be ftrained 
by partiality to infli€t a penalty beyond what the letter will 
warrant ; but in cafes where the letter induces any apparent 

hardfhip, the crown has the power ‘to’ pardon. Blackit. 

Com. vol. i. Intred. § 3. 

CONSTRUCTION Mirirary. This term, inits ge- 
neral and unlimited acceptation, extends to the conftructing 
of every fort of military work. But it is commonly and 
peculiarly applied to the conflru@ion of the different parts 
of the various fyftems of fortification that have been de- 
livered by writers on the fubje¢t in different nations and 
languages. And to this appl cation of it we fhall chiefly 
attend. 

Fear and neceffity muft have firft given rife to works of 
defence or fortification, of which the object originally was 
fafety or fecurity. And although there mult have been 
quarrels ever fince there have been men, we have every rea- 
fon to fuppofe that the ere€tion of works of defence, even 
of the fimpleft kind, were fubfequent to the fifhing and 
hunting ftate of fociety, and even in a great meafure to that 
of the pattoral, ; 

The 
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The difcovery of America, which exhibited men in a 
much fimpler ftate of fociety than any that was recorded 
prior to that event in hiftory, facred or profane, afforded 
io fpecimens or traces of fuch works among tribes who had 
not fermed fome fort of villages, and become partly, at leaft 
ftationary, by paying fome attention to: agriculture. The 
form and ftruéture of works of defence, varied gradually 
with the means and the modes of attacking them. At firlt, 
a fimple row of pickets, or a ditch, with that addition, was 
deemed fufficient. Afterwards, in woody countries (and all 
countries have been more orle{s covered with woods)anenceinte 
or enclofure of folid timber was made ufe of. Sometimes the 
walls round towns were raifed with beams, earth, and ftones. 
This mode of ereGting them appears to have prevailed among 
the Gauls, in the time of Julius Cefar, who, in the 23d 
chapter or fection of his feventh book, “ De Bello Gal- 
lico,”? exprefles himfelf on the fubject in the following 
words. 

“ Muris autem omnibus Gallicis hac fere forma eft. 'Tra- 
bes dire perpetuz in longitudinem, paribus intervallis, dif- 
tantes inter fe biaos pedes, in folo collocantur. Ez revin- 
cuptur introrfus, et multo aggere veftiuntur. Ea autem, 
que diximus intervalla grandibus in fronte faxis effarciuntur. 
lis collocatis et coagmentatis, alius infuper ordo adjicitur, 
ut idem illud intérvallum fervetur, neque inter fe contingant 
trabes, fed paribus intermiffe fpatiis fingule fingulis faxis 
interjectis arte contineantur: fic deinceps omne opus con- 
texitur dum jufta muri altitudo expleatur. Hoc quum in 
{peciem varietatemque opus deforme non eft, alternis trabibus 
aut faxis, quz re¢tis lineis fuos ordines fervant, tum ad uti- 


‘Iitatem et defenfionem urbium fummam habet opportunita- 


tem, quod et ab incendio lapis, et ab aricte materia defen- 
dit, que perpetuis trabibus pedes quadragenos, plerum- 
be introrfus revinéta, neque perrumpi neque diltrahi po- 
teit.”” 

In fome partsof Ruffia, there are even at this day towns 
defended by wooden walls; and in America there are fome 
works, even with {mall baftions, compofed entirely of wood 
or timber. 

In countries, however, either confiderably cleared, or not 
abundantly fupplied with timber, ftones come chiefly, and 
almoft folely, to be made ufe of for ere@ing walls round 
their towns and cities. “hele walls were at firft fimple {tone 
enclofures, of a fufficient height to prevent furprifes, and 
thicknefs at top for three or four men to walk a-breatt. 


But having no flanking defences, they occafioned dead or . 


unfeen parts throughout their whole extent; by which means 
the affailants, as foon as they got near the foot of them, 
were almo{t as much fereened or covered from the view of 
thofe who defended them, as they on the other hand were 
from theirs. ‘To remedy this inconvenience and defeét, 
openings were made on the top of fuch a wall, and loop- 
holes. This contrivance, however, did not afford a com. 
plete remedy, or entirely remove the defe&. For the op- 
polite fides of every adjacent two of thefe openings and loop- 
holes, which were wider within than without, produced, 
formed with the front of the wall a triangular fpace, that 
could not be feen or commanded from them. ‘T’o remove 
this defect, fquare towers were added to the wall at dittances 
from one another, fuited to the miffile weapons then in ufe, 
with one face of each looking towards the field. ‘This mode, 
however, of enclofing towns, was ttill found to be imperfect 
and defe&tive, as the face of each of thofe towers that 
fronted the field, could not be feen from any other part, and 
of courfe could not be defended. Round towers were there- 
fore introduced inftead of them, as creating fewer dead parte, 
I 


and as being better calculated for refitting battering engines, 
This method was practifed a long time, and would, in ail 
human probability, have continued in ufe had it not been 
for the invention of gun-powder, which changed the mode 
of attacking places, and of courfe rendered alterations in 
that of defending them neceffary. Even after the applica. 
tion of that powerful and inflammable fubftance to military 
purpofes, bulwarks, or large baftions, of a round form, con- 
tinued for a long time in ufe. Molt of thefe have been 
either taken down, or changed into angular ones. But fe- 
veral flill remain, and are to be feen in different parts of 
Europe. 

The inteftine wars which harraffed Italy for a length of 
time, taught the Italians experience in war, and the necef- 
fity of attending to every thing that contributed to improve 
the art of defence. They were accordingly the firft people 
in Europe who fixed the idea of modern fortification, and 
reduced it to a fort of fyftem. Unaccuftomed then, how- 
ever, to.the effects of fhells, and a numerous artillery, they 
confined their improvements chiefly to the covering of 
two guns in each flank, for difputing the paflage of the 
ditch. 

he war, which afterwards broke out in the Low Countries, 
and continued during eighty years with an extraordinary 
degree of valour and obftinacy, and a deftru€tion of the 
human race, of which there are but few examples, contri- 
buted a good deal to the advancement of this fcience. ‘The 
Dutch, who alone, and unfupported, had to oppofe for a 
long time the whole preffure of a power fo formidable as that 
of Spain then was, made great progrefs in the attack and 
defence of places. ‘And it is from that time that we ought 
to date the epoch of the fuperiority which the former of 
thefe has acquired over the latter. 

The following is Errard’s method of conftru€tion. He 
fortifies inwards; and his line of defence is rafant in all 
figures. He makes his flank from the {quare, up to the 
o¢tagon, inclufive, perpendicular to the face of the baftior. 
But, in all other polygons, he makes it perpendicular to 
the curtain, 

The flanked angle, or faliant angle of the baftion, 
is, in the {quare, equal to fixty degrees, in the penta- 
gon, to elghty, and in all other poiygons, to ninety de- 

rees. 

For inftarce, let AB (Plate V. Fortification, fig. 1.) be the 
fide of a hexagon, of which Oisthecentre. Drawthe radiiA O, 
BO, at the extremities A,B, of the exterior fide AB, make 
the anglesO ATF, OBE, each equal to forty-five degrees. 
From the points A, B, draw right lines AE, BE, bifecting 
thefe angles, and mecting BE, AT’, in the points E,I. 
Then thefe laft-mentioned points E, F, willbe the terminations 
of the curtain E F, of the lines of defence AF, BE, and 
of the flanks EC, FD, which in all figures, up to the oc- 
tagon inclufive, are by this conftruction perpendicular to 
AF, BE, the lines of defence, but in all other polygons 
to EF, the curtain. If the fame conftruGion be made on 
each of the other fides of the hexagon, it will be fortified. 
And if from C, D, the angles of the epaulcs or fhoulders, 
right lines be drawn parallel to the rafant lines, or lines of 
defence A F, BE, we get the counterfcarp of the ditch. On 
the infide he makes a rampart cqual in breadth to the length 
of one of the flanks. 

Since the line A B, in the preceding figure, is fuppofcd 
to reprefent the fide of a regular hexagon inferibed in a 
circle, the angle AO B of the centre is equal to 60 de- 
grees, the angle A B K of the polygon is equal to 120 de- 
grees; the flanked angles, or angles of the baftions LAC, 
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DBM, are each of them equal to aright one, or go des 
grees. The angles of the epaules or fhoulders ACE, 

DF, are alfo each of them equal to a right angle. 
The angle dimine AFG, or BEH, or the angle 
ABE, or BAF, formed by the exterior fide, and either 
line of defence being equal to the difference between 60 and 
45 degrecs, is of courfe equal to 15 degrees. The angle 
CEF, or DFE of the flank, is equal to 75 degrees, and 
the flanking angle CN D, is equal to 150 degrees. But 
fince the angle CA E, which is half the flanked aagle, or 
angle of the baftion, is equal to 45 degrees, and is by 
conftruction bifected by the right line AE, each of the 
angles C A E, E A Gis equal to 22° 30’. And the angle 
AEC,the complement of CA FE to go°, is confequently equal 
to 67° 30’. The angle A EG is therefore equal to 37° 30’,the 
angle AEF to 142° 30’; the angle AGF to 120 degrees, 
and the angle EA B to 37° 30’. Alfo the angle AEB 
is equal to 127° 30!. 

Thus then all the neceflary angles are known for calcu- 
lating the different parts of the conftru@tion. Yor the exte- 
rior fide A B being given, the line of defence AF or BE 
is eafily found by means of the triangle A F B, or the tri- 
angle A EB, by the following analogies. 

= As the fine of the angle AFB 
Is to the fine of the angle A BF, 
So is the fide AB 
To the fide A F. 
As the fine of the angle AEB 
Ts to the fine of the angle BAE, 
So is the exterior fide AB 
To the line-of defence BE. 

And the right line AE, or its equal BF, is found by 
the following analogy. 

As the fine of the angle AEB 
Is tothe fine of the angle ABE, 
So is the exterior fide A B 

To the right line A E or BF. 

And asthe angle AC E isa right one, we get the face 
AC of the kattion, and the flank CE, by means of AE, 
and the following analogies. 

As radius 

Is to the fine of the angle AEC, i 

So is the right line A E, or its equal BF, 

To AC, the face of the baftion, or its equal B D. 
And, 

As radius 

Is to the fine of the angle CA E, 

So is the right line A E, or its equal BF, 

To the flank CE, or its equal DF. 

The perpendicular to the exterior fide A B, or the reéti- 
linear diftance from the middle of it, to the point N, the 
interfeCtion of the rafant lines, or lines of defence, is deter- 
mined by this analogy. 

As radius 

Is to the tangent of the angle BAN, or ABN, 

So is half the exterior A B 

To the perpendicular diftance from the middle there- 
of, to the point N. 

By means of the flank, the curtain is found by the fol- 

lowing analogy. 
As radius 
Isto the fecant of the angle CEF, or DFE, 
So is the flank CE, or DP, 

: To the curtain EF. 

; And the capital A G of the baftion is found by this ana- 
ogy. 


As the fine of the angle AG E 

Is to the fine of the angle AE G, 
So is the right line A E 

To the capital A G of the baftion. 

In like manner, the demi-zorge EG, or FH, is found 

by the following analogy. 
As the fine of the angle AG E 
Is to the fine of the angle EAC, 
So is the right line A E, or its equal B F- 
To the demi-gorge G E, or its equal F H. 

The calculation of thefe different parts will be fimilar’ 
when the flank is perpendicular to the curtain, inftead of 
the lines of defence as in polygons above an oGtagon, which is 
effeGted by taking the right lines NC, ND, equal, refpe€tive- 
ly, to the lines NE, NF. The flanks then are longer and 
better. 

This author affigns no reafon drawn either from the na- 
ture of the polygons, or their capability of being embraced 
or defended for the length of his perpendicular or the mag- 
nitude of the angle formed by an exterior fide, and a line 
of defence. And, as in all polygons, from the hexagon 
upwards, the flanked angle or faliant angle of the baftion, 
is the fame, or equal to go degrees; his conftrution in all 
polygons, above an o€tagon, gives this perpendicular or 
angle much greater than it ought to be. ‘Thus, ina de- 


ie} 
180° — 362 — go? 
10 


cagon, it gives this angle equal to 


2 
27°; whereas, it ought but very little to exceed 222°. 


180°— 362°. go® 
In a dodecagon is given this angle = = 


2 

== 30°.; whereas it ought only to be about 24°. And this 
conitruGion on part of a right line, which may be regarded 
asa polygon of an infinite or rather indefinite number of fides, 
gives this angle equal to 45 degrees, and the fianking angles 
formed by the interfeéttons of the lines of defence, equal each 
to godegrees. The lines of defence in this cafe exactly cor- 
re{pond with Montalambert’s conftruétion in his ‘ Fortifi- 
cation Perpendiculaire.” 

Asin thisconftru@tiontheangle dimiaue, or theangle formed 
by an exterior fide and a line of defence increafes faft in mag- 
nitude, as the number of the fides of the polygon increafe, be- 
ing in the dodecagon twice as great as it is in the hexagon, the 
lengths of the curtains decreafe and the faces of the baltions 
increafe greatly beyond their juft proportions, which is a ma= 
terial defect; fince the faces, which are the weakeft parts, 
being defended refpeGively, only on one fide by a fingle 
flank, are thereby ‘augmented, and the curtains, which are 
the itrongeft, being defended each on both fides, or by two 
flanks, are diminifhed. 

His mode of placing the flanks in figures up to the o¢tagoa 
inclufive at right angles to the lines of defence, and in other 
polygons perpendicular to the curtains, though it certainly 
fecures them well againft the enemies’ batteries, and renders 
them Ht for defending the gates and curtains, (which, how- 
ever, by their nearnefs to the flanks, are naturally belt fr- 
cured), does not enable them to difcover the enemies’ batter- 
ies fufficiently to defend the counterfcarp, and prevent them 
from advancing their works to it, a circumltance which af- 
fords great advantage to the beliegers. And if orillons be 
made in flanks, fo placed, the covered flanks would be fo hid, 
that they could {fcarcely fee the ditch throughout its whole 
width, and the merlons from their angles towards the field 
being very acute, would eafily be ruined by the enemies’ bat- 
teries and rendered ufclefs. Flanks ought to be placed per- 

5 pendicularly, 
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pendicularly, or at leaft very nearly fo ta the lines of defence, 
For when an enemy once makes a lodgment on the counters 
fcarp, he will difcover them whether they be fo placed or 
not. And if flanks be difcovered, they alfo difcover, and 
being either reveted or demi-reveted and formed of earth that 
is well fettled, they are by no means fo eafily ruined as the 
batteries of the befiegers, which are formed of gabions and 
newly raifed earth. 

Count Pagan’s method of conftruétionona polygon, (fg. 
2.) 18 widely different from that of Errard, and alfo much pre- 
ferable. For inftead of making the angle of the flank acute in 
the oétagon and figures of a {maller number of fides, and only 
equal to a right one in any polygon of a greater number of 
fides, as Errard does, he makes it obtufe and places his flanks 


. perpendicularly to the lines of defence, in order that they 


may difcover more ground, and the better rafe and defend 
the faces of the baftions, which are the moft faliant and 
weakelt parts of the body of the place and are firft tacked, 
breaches being commonly madein them. This ingenious au- 
thor makes his lines of defence like Evrard’s, always rafant, 
but does not like him make go degrees the maximum of his 
flanked angle, or angle of his baftion. 

He delivers conftru€tions for three forts of fortifications, 
namely, the great, the mean, andthe little. He fortifies or 
conftruéts inwards, and in the great fortification makes the 
exterior fide equal to 200 toifes, in the mean equal to 180 
toifes, and in the little equal to 760 toifes. He allows 60 
toifes to each face of a battion in the great, 55 in the mean, 
and 50 in the little, in all figures above a fquare. He makes 
the perpendicular to the exterior fide in the great fortification 
in all figures, except the {quare where it is 27 toifes, equal to 
30 toifes; in the niean equal to 24 toifes; and in the little 
equal to 21. 

The dimenfions of thefe principal lines in thefe three kinds 
of fortification, are contained in the following Table. 


Great Fortifi- 


Mean. Liitle. 


cation. 
In all | in ali In all 
square. jother Po-| Square. jother Po-| Square. jother Po- 
lygons. lygons. lygons. 
Extericr Sides.| 200 | 200 | 180 | 180 | 160 | 160 
Perpendiculars.| 27 ie) 24 30 ar 30 
Facesofbaftions| 60 60 55 1 55 45 | 50 


Suppofing then the exterior fide AB, (fee the figure,) 
equal to 200 toifes in the great, to 180 in the mean, and 
to 160 in the little, bife& it in the point C. In CO, 
which is perpendicular to A B, take C D equal to 30 toifes, 
in all regular figures of a greater number of fides than four. 


- Through the point D, draw the lines of defence ADH, 


B DG, onwhich take A Eand BF, each equal to 60 toifes 
in the great fortification, to 55 in the mean, and to 50 in the 
little. Then draw the flanks EG, FH, perpendicularly to 


- the rafant lines or lines of defence BG, A H, and form the 


curtain by joining the points G, H. This is Count Pa- 
gan’s contftruction, without orillons and retired flanks. 


The figure is a regular hexagon, fuppofed to have each ° 


of its fides equal to 180 toifes, as in his mean fortifica- 
tion. ‘Theangle A OB of the centre is therefore equal to 
6o degrees, and the angle of the polygon to 120. AC, or 
BC, is equal to go toifes, the perpendicular C D is equal to 
go, and the face AE, or BF, to §5 by conftruction. 

Now by means of theie lines and angles, the others are eae 


fily found, And in the firft place, the angle diminué CAD, 
or the angle formed by the exterior fide A B, and the line of 
defence A H, ia formed by the following analogy. 

As AC, equal to go toifes, 

Is to CD, equal to 39 toifes, 

So is radius 

To the tangent of the angle CA D=r18° 26° 6” very 
nearly. Ifthis angle bé taken from 6o degrees, half the an- 
gle of the polygon, we get the angle OAH, or MAE, 
equal to 41° 33’ 54”, But this is equal to half the faliant 
angle of the baftion, wherefore the whole flanked angle or 
angle of the baftion is equal to 83° 7’ 48". And the flank- 
ing angle AD B, being equal to the excefs of 180 de- 
grees above twice the angle diminué, is evidently equal to 
143° 7’ 48". 

The tenaille A D, being equal to /AC@?4C D%, is = 
WV go00= 10 4/90=94.868329805 nearly. Or it is found 
by this analogy. ‘ 

As radius 

Ts to the fecant of the angle diminue C AD, 
So is A C, half the exterior fide A B, 

To the tenaille A D. 

If from this there be taken the face A E, which is equal 
by conftruétion to 55 toiles, we get the right line D E, and 
the following analogy for the flank EG. 

As radius 

Is to the fine of double the angle diminué C A D; 
Sois the right line DE 

To the flank EG. 

And as the angle A E G of the epaule or fhoulder is al- 
ways, in regular conltruction, equal to twice the angle 
diminué C A.D, and the angle E GB formed by the Sink 
and line of defence, the angle D EG is known, and DG 1s 
afcertained by the following analogy. 

As radius 

Is to the fine of the angle D E G, 
So is theright line D E 

To the right line DG. 

The angle EGH of the flank, is in this conftru&tion 
equal to go degrees, together with the angle diminué, or the 
angle formed by the exterior fide, and ove of the lines of 
defence. 

The complement, D G, or DH, being thus found, the 
curtain G H is afcertained by the following analogy. 

As the fine of the angle diminueé D GH 
Ts to the fine of double the faid angle, 
So is the complement DG 

To the curtain G H. 

The lengthened curtain MH, or GN, is determined by 
the following analogy. 

As the fine of half the angle of the polygon 

Ts to the fine of half the flanked angle, 

So is the rafant line, or line of defence A H, 

To the lengthened curtain MH. From which, and the 
curtain G Hy, the inward or interior fide M N is immediately 
obtained. 

And the capital A M is afcertained by this analogy. 

As the fine of half the angle of the polygon 
Is to the fine of the angle diminué, 
So is the rafant line, or line of defence A H, 
To the capital A M of the baftion. 

It is manifeft from the foregoing table, that the perpendi- 
cular in this learned and judicious author’s great fortification, 
fubtends in the fquare an angle of about 15° 6’ 34” nearly, and 
in all other regular figures of about 16° 41/57” nearly ; that 
in his mean fortification it fubtends in the fquare an maa of 

about 
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about 14° 55" 53”, and in-all other regular figures an angle 
of about 13° 26’ 6”; and that in his little fortification, it 
fubtends in the fquare an anzle of about 14° 42! 30”, and in 
all other regular figures an angle of about 20° 33! 22”. 

For lis cafemates cr retired batteries and onllons, he bi- 
fe&s his flanks, leaving one-half of each adjoining the epaule 
ot fhoulder for its orillon. The firft flank or battery on the 
other half is retired five toifes behind the orillen, and is two 
toifes above the level of the ditch ; the fecond is retired feven 
toifes within the firft, and is fonr toifes above the level of the 
ditch ; and the third is retired feven toifes behind the fecond, 
and is fix toifes above the level of the ditch, being as high as 
the rampart, which is three toifes above the level of the ficld, 
cr terre-plain of the plaee, asthe bottom of the ditch is 
three toifes below it. Thefe are formed by continuing the 
lines of defence into the baftions, and drawing lines parallel 
to thefe continuations from the points bifeéting the flanks. 

He makes within each of his baftions a fort of fmaller baf= 
tion, or a cavalier in the form of one, having its faces parailel 
to thofe of the baftion and 13 toifes diftant from them, which 
ferves as aretrenchment. ‘he great ditch is 16 toifes wide, 
and its counterfcarp is parallel to the faces of the baftions 
or to the lines of defence. The capital of each of the rave- 
lins, which he places on the re-entering angles of the coun- 
terfcarp in fuch a manner as to be defended by the faces of 
the baltions and the counter-guards before them, is equal to 
So toifes, and its faces are drawn to the fhoulders. The demi- 
gorges of the redoubt within theravelin are each equal to 
15 toifes, and the faces of it are parallel to thofe of the rave- 
lin itfelf. The ditch of the ravelinis 12 toifes wide, and that 
ofthe redoubt 6. The faliant angle of each counter-guard 
is 40 to:fes diftant from that of the baftion which it covers, 
and this work is from g to fo toifes broad at its extremities. 
The ditch before it is 12 toifes wide. The covert-way is 4 
toifes wide, and the faces of the places of arms are each 8 
toifes long, and parallel to the oppofite counter{carp. 

The flanks, curtain, and other lines in this conftru@ion 
found above by means of fines, tangents, and fecants, may be 
aicertained without any logarithmic table, in the following 
manner. 

Since the tenaille AD is = 10,/90 toifes = 304/10 
toifes, and AC is = go toifes by hypothefis, and C D is 
= 30 toifes, by conftrudtior, or = San NE have AD : 

2 
AC s::-,/10 :-3;and AD =: CD :: ,ro :7r- But 
AD: AC :: AE (55 toifes by conftruétion) : the ex- 
gefs ef A C above one half of E F, which excefsis there- 
3555 


fore equal to toifes, and its double, which is the ex- 


af 


ee . 539 : 
cefs of A B above E F, is of courfe equal to ~ toifes, or 
10 


. = ay 
0 33 4/10 toifes; confequently EF is equal to 180 — 


33/10 toifes; but AD: CD:: EF : FH,and AD 
> AC: EF: EH; wherefore the flank F His equal - 


180—33,/i0 


co 


to toifes = 18 ,/10—33 toifes; and EH 
/I0 
is equal to el Aa aca toifes = 54,/10—99 toifes. And 


/10 
finee EDis = AD—~AE= 30./t0 — 55 toiles; we 
get D Hequal to 24,/10 — 44 toifes. But AD: AB 
:: DH : GH, whichis therefore equal to es 
144 ,/10—2064 : 


a/ 10 


x 6 toifes = toifes; and DI, which is 


24,.fio—A4 
Bene TPT AN pp ites 


equal to a fixth part of G H is equal to 
: 4/10 


Confequently CI is equal to ed toifes, And OC 


a/10 
: CL :: OA =: the capital AM of the baftion. Count 
Pagan’s flank, in his mean fortification, being to the pers 
pendicular, as 18/10 — 33 to 30, is upwards of 5 toifes 
lefs than it, which is certainly too great a d fference. 

This learned and judicious author, whom the principal 
fortifiers fince his time, particularly Vauban, have very much 
followed, confidering that the flanks, ramparts, and ditches, 
were the works that contributed moit powerfully towards the 
defence of the body of a place, and the retarding of the 
approaches of an enemy to it, made the demi-gorges of his 
baltions large, in order to have three flanks or batteries on 
each of them, fufficiently long for placing four pieces of 
cannon ih, refpectively. Three of thefe, in each of the 
faid three flanks, are, by his conftru@tion, fo well covered 
from the counter-batteries of the befiegers, that they cannot 
eafily be damaged by them. And the befiegers, on approach. 
ing the breaches, and attempting to make lodgments in the 
ruins of them, mutt fuffer greatly from the guus fo covered 
in thefe retired flanks, as they are then fired on by them, 
de revers, or in the rear. 

Though his divifion of fortification, into great, mean, and 
little, feems not to be of much ufe, or moment, he mutt cer- 
tainly be allowed to be the firft writer on the fubje@ that 
gave the true pofition to his flanks, making them perpen- 
dicular to the lines of defence. His mean furtification ap- 
pears to be preferable to the great, as it does not make the 
lines of defence too long for mufquet-fhot. The pofition 
of the flanks, and great length, he gives to the faces of his 
baftions, render his demi-gorges long enough to afford a 
fufficiency of room for his retired flanks. 

The two ditches, with the two ramparts, that he makes, 
are well calculated for obftruGiing and retarding the enemies? - 
paflage of the ditch, for depriving them of the ufe of four- 
neaux, and for preventing them from lodging themfelves on 
the ruias of the breaches. For when the befiegers have 
even paied the main ditch, and taken the firft rampart, they 
will find themfelves expofed in the fecond ditch to the bes 
fieged’s fire on all fides, and liable to be deftroyed by fhells, 
handgrenades, fourneaux, mines, &c. 

By giving one-half of his flank to the orillon, he covers 
his retired batteries extremely well. The ditch is very well 
defended from the flanks, which being perpendicular to the 
lines of defence, look fully along the faces of the oppofite 
baftions. 

It mutt be obferved, however, that though the pofition of 
his flanks be good, they are too fmall, particularly in poly- 
gons of a confiderable number of fides, being a gocd deal 
fhorter than the perpendiculars to the exterior fides ; whereas 
they fhouid be equal, or nearly equal to them, as perpens 
diculars to the exterior fides of polygons were-firft intro= 
duced into conftrufion for the fole purpofe of obtaining 
flanking defences. hisis in a great meafure occafioned 
by his making the faces of his baltions too long, which he 
was probably led to do from a defire of obtaining three re- 
tired batteries in each flank. The face of the baltion is 
equal to the £ith part of the exterior fide, whereas it may 
with confidence be afferted, that it ought not to exceed a 
fourth. For the faces of the baftions are moft faliant, and con- 
fequently the tendereft part of the body of the place. They 
are always firit attacked, and in them the breaches are con- 
ftantly made. But when they are very long, the beliegers 

can 
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can make large breaches in them, which is a great advantage 
to them, and a no lefs difadvantage to the befieged. 

The retrenched baftion, or redoubt in form of one within 
the baftion, mult increafe the expence at leaft one-third: 
The ditch before it is bui ill defended, as there are no 
tenailles for that purpofe. And as it is hollow or empty, it 
may be taken as eafily as the main battion, by means of a 
fecond mine, and thereby occafion the lofs of the place, 
efpecially 2s no retrenchment can be raifed within it to enable 
the befiered to capitulate with more advantage. 

His retired flanks, or batteries, appear to be too near to 
one another, being only feven toifes diftant from outline to 
outline. i 

He makes no traverfes. But this cannot be imputed ta 
him as citber an overfight or fault, as firing en ricochet was 
not known in his time. By giving the fame length of per- 
pendicular to the exterior fides of all figures of a greater 
number of fides than four, he makes the flanked angle, or 
angle of the baftion in a polygon of a confiderable number 
of fides, very obtuie. This angle begins to become obtufe 
in the hexagon, and by his conitru€tion on part of a right 
line, it is no lefs an angle than one of 143° 7! 48", ‘ 

He affigns no reafon whatfoever for the length of his 
perpendicular, derived from the properties of different poly- 
gons, or their relative degree of importance and capability 
of defence, nor for his giving the fame perpendicular in all 

“reguiar figures of a greater number of fides than four. His 
perpendiculars are mere arbitrary affumptions, like thofe of 
all other authors, who have written on fortification fince his 
time. The truth however is, that every regular figure has a 
perpendicular of its own, which is different from that of any 
other, of a precife and determinate length, and bearing a 
given ratio to the exterior fide. cae: 

Mr. Blondel’s method of conftru€tion is as follows : 

Like Count Pagan he fortifies inwards, but inftead of the 
perpendicular he begins with the angle diminué, or the 
angle formed by an exterior fide, and a line of defence. 
This angle hedetermines by taking a right angle, or go 
degrees from the angle of the polygon, and adding 15 de- 
grees to a third part of the remainder. Thus, if x denote 
the number of the fides of a regular figure, the angle of the 


polygon, or the angle contained by two of its fides, will be 
° 
and his angle diminué will of courfe be 


6 
equal to 180° — 3 


120° 120 : : 
*- equal to 30° — a + 15° or 45° — Pe which gives 15° 


for it in the fquare, 21° in the pentagon, 25°in a hexagon, 
and in his conftruétion on part of aright line 45°, which 
then makes the perpendicular equal to half the exterior fide. 
This expreffion for his angle diménué, as is evident by in- 
{peGtion, is always equal to the excels of 45° above 120° 
divided by the number of the fides of the figure; wherefore 
it is always found without any reference whatfoever to the 
angle of the polygon, by dividing 120° by the number of 
» the fides of the figure, and fubtracting the quotient from 45°. 
And fince the angle of the centre, or the angle fubtended 


: 360° 
by one of the fides of the figure, is equal to = 2 


diminué is had by taking from 45 degrees a third part of 
h le of the centre. 
; ra angle diminué gives the angle of the battion, or 
flanked angle, in afquare equal to 60 degrees, ina pentagon 
equal to 66 degrees, in a hexagon equal to 70 degrecs, 
‘and in a conftruction on part of a right line equal to 
degrees. : 
rhe flanking angle, or the angle formed by the lines of 
Vox. IX. 


,this angle 


defence, is in the {quare, equal to r50 degrees; in the pen. 
tagon, to 138, in the hexagon, to 130, and in a conitredtion 
on part of a right line, to go degrees, 

He fuppofes two forts of fortification, viz. the great, in 
which he makes the exterior fide equal to 200 toifes in’ all 
polygons ; his line of defence equal to feven tenths of the 
exterior fide, or 140 toifes; and the face of his bation equal 
to half the tenaille, or line between a flanked angle and the 
interfeétion of the lines of defence; and the little, in which 
he makes the exterior fide in every figure equal to 170 toifes, 
the line of defence equal to feven tenths of this, or to 119 
or £20 toifes, and the face of the baltion equal to half the 
tenaille, his conftruGtion in both being the fame. 

Thus for inftance, let AB (fy. 3.)be the fide of a hexagon, 
At its extremities A, B, make the angles diminué AB G, 
BAG, eachequalto 25 degrees, the excels of 45 degreesabove 
a third part of A M B the angle of the centre. On A G, 
B G produced take A F, B E for the lines of defence, each 
equal-to feven tenths of A B the exterior fide. Bife@ the 
tenailles A G, BG, in the points C, D, to get the faces 
AC, BD, draw the flanks C E, D F, and form the curtain 
by drawing E F. 

Mr. Blondel takes on each flank ro toifes for his f{quare 
orillon, employing the reft of it as a covered flank, which 
he keeps retired five or fix toifes inwards, as high as the 
heptagon; on higher polygons from 10 to 22 toifes, in 
order to lengthen the curtains; and to obtain curtains in 
conttru&ions, which being made on a firaight line, or very 
high polygons, have none, or very fhort ones, he retires his 
flank as much as 20 toifes, that he may have a curtain up- 
wards of 20 toifes long. For by his conftruétion on a right 
line, where the angle diminué is 45 degrees, the tenaille is 
upwards of feven tenths of the exterior fide. The retirade 
of the flank is meafured ona right line, drawn from the 
angle of the oppolite baftion, to the point terminating the 
ten toifes, fet off from the epaule on the flank for the orillon. 
Like Count Pagan, he makes three retired batteries in each 
flank within the cafemate, allowing three’ toifes for the 
breadth of the parapet in each, and five for its platform, or 
eight toifes from the outline of one battery to that of another. 
The lowelt of thefe retired flanks is from nine to twelve feet 
above the bottom of the ditch, the fecond from 18 to 245 
and the third, or highelt, from 27 to 36 feet, being level 
with the rampart. Chefe three flanks are terminated toe 
wards the demi-gorge upon the line of defence produced, 
and towards the orillon, on the line drawn from the angle 
of the oppofite bation, through the end of the fame orillon. 
The parapet of the loweit flank is nine or ten feet high, 
that of the middle one fix or feven, and that of the third, 
orhighett one, 33. Thofe of the loweft, and middle One, 
mult of courfe have embrafures in them. 

As there is a great deal of {pace between the two high 
flanks in each baition, he makes a cavalier in it, having its 
faces parallel to the flanks, and each of them capable of 
holding twelve pieces of cannon at leaft. hele cavaliers 
and retired flanks muft be made with the earth taken from 
the great dicch, of which the width is equal to the length 
of one of the flanks, The re-entering angle of the coun- 
terfcarp is therefore oppofite to and nearly about the middle 
of the exterior fide. 

This author places a counter-guard in front of each baf. 
tion, with its faces parallel to thofe of the fame compofed 
entirely of mafonry without any earth, and every where 
countermined. Its breadth or thicknefs is only from 3 to 
4 toifes, including its parapet, which is from S to 10 feet 
thick. It is erected in the great ditch 10 or 12 toifes dif- 
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tant from the counterfearp, which diftance therefrom forms 
its ditch. The principal obje& in erecting this counter- 
guard is to conceal from the enemies’ view the low flanks 
eppotite to it, whilft its narrownefs or {mall breadth puts it 
out of his power to place his guns in after he has taken it. 

The faliant angle of his ravelin is determined by the in- 
terfeGtion of two arcs, defcribed from the fhoulders of 
the two adjoining baltions, with a radius equal to the dif- 
tance between them. Its faces produced meet thofe of the 
beftions zbout 6 toifes from the fhoulders and are bounded 
on the lines or faces of the counter-guards produced, which 
alfo determine the gorge of the ravelin. 

The ditch of the ravelin is from ro to 12 toifes broad, 
and that ‘it may be the better defended, Mr. Blonde! takes, 
in the faceof the baftion, a ipace equal to this breadth, com- 
mevcing fix toifes fram the fhoulder, in which he-makes a 
low battery of 4 or 5 feet high, and another on the iufide 
of the fame height with the parapet of the place, and re- 
tired about 7 toifes within the face. 

The ditch before the counter-guards is ro toifes broad. 
The ravelin not only covers the fhoulders and the onillons 
of each baftion, but likewife defends the ditch of the coun- 
ter-guard, as he takes as much of its face as is fufficient for 
feeing or difcovering ali that to make two batteries in, viz. 
a low.one and a high one in the fame manner as he does in 
the faces of the baitions. He allows no more teire-plain 
in the ravelin, than what is jult enough for the recoiling of 
his guns, leaving all the reft of its infide empty for the 
purpofe of being able eafily to countermine the rampart, 
and to prevent the enemy from making a lodgment in it, 
after he may have forced it. 

The better to cover the batteries in the face of each baf- 
tion, which defend the ditch of the ravelin, he adds in the 
angles of the counterfcarp of the ravelin /unetfes, in the 
form of lozenges, allowing 20 toifes for the femi-gorge in 
each. TThefe have their faces parallel to the counter{carps 
of the d tches before the ravelin and counter-zuard, and the 
ditch before them § roifes broad. 

The author likewife makes a /unetfe in his great ditch 
from 7 to 8 toifes broad, which he carries quite round the 
work to prevent the low flanks, which would be otherwife 
eafily acceffible, from being got at. A {mailer or narrower 
Junetie might alfo be made in the ditches of the cutworks, 
particularly when there are batteries in the demi-lunes or 
raveiins. 


The caiculations for the angles and lines of a conftru&tion 


on the fides of a polygon, according to Mr. Blondel’s me. 
thod, are made in the following manner. 

Since the hgure referred to is a hexagon, the angle of the 
centre is equal to 60 degrees, the angle of the polygon to 
120, and the angle diminué, BA ¥ or A BE, to 25 degrees. 
The flanking-angle, A GB, is 130 degrees, and the flanked 
angle, NA G,,.or D BS, is equal to 70 degrees. Wherefore 
half the flanked angle, E BO, or FAP, is equal to 35 
degrees. 

The tenaille A G, and of courfe the face AC of the 
battion, is found by the following analogy. 

As the fine of the angle AGB 

Is to the fine of the angle A BG, 

So is the exterior fide A B 

To the tenaille A G, of which the face A C is one-half. 

From the tine of defence A F, which is feven-tenths of 
the exterior fide A B, we get the complement G F or GE, 
and the curtain E F of courfe by this analogy. 

As the fine of the angle EF G f 

Is to the fine of the angle EGF, 

So is the complement E G 

To the curtain E F. 

And as the fum of the angles CE F, ECF, is equal to 
1S0°—the angle diminué CF E (25°) = 155°, and CF, 
E F, are known, we have this analogy. 

As the fem of the fides CF, EF 

Is to their difference, 

So is the tangent of 77° 30’, half the fum of the angles, 

To the tangent of half their difference. 

Half this difference added to half the fum, giveseC EF 
the angle of the flank, and taken from half the fum gives 
ECF the fupplement of ACE the angle of the epaule or 
fhoulder. 

And for the flank CE we have the following analogy. 

As the fine of C E F, the angle of the flank, 

Is to the fine of the angle diminué C F E, 

So is CF 

To the flank C E. 

The demi-gorge E P is determined by firit finding the 
lengthened curtain F P by this analogy. 

A\s the fine of the angle A P F, which is known, 

Ts to the fine of the angle F A P which is alfo known, 

So is the line of defence A F = .% of AB 

To the lengthened curtain F P. 

Then from F P fo found take the curtain E F, and there 
will remain the demi-gorge EP, 
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tant from the counterfearp, which diftance therefrom forms 
its ditch. The principal obje@ in ereéting this counter- 
guard is to conceal from the enemies’ view the low flanks 
oppotite to it, whilft its narrownels or {mall breadth puts it 
out of his power to place his guns in after he has taken it. 

The faliant angle of his ravelin is determined by the in- 
terfeCtion of two arcs, defcribed from the fhoulders of 
the two adjoining baltions, with a radius equal to the dil- 
tance between them. Its faces produced meet thofe of the 
baftions zbout 6 toifes from the fhoulders and are bounded 
on the lines or faces of the counter-guards produced, which 
alfo determine the gorge of the ravelin. 

The ditch of the ravelin is from ro to 12 toifes broad, 
and that it may be the better defended, Mr. Blonde! takes, 
in the face’of the baftion, a {pace equal to this breadth, com- 
meccing fix toifes fram the fhoulder, in which he-makes a 
low battery of 4 or 5 feet high, and another on the infide 
of the fame height with the parapet of the place, and re- 
tired about 7 toifes within the face. 

“he ditch before the counter-guards is ro toifes broad. 
The ravelin not only covers the fhoulders and the orillons 
of each baftion, but likewife defends the ditch of the coun- 
ter-guard, as he takes as much of its face as is fufficient for 
feeing or difcovering all that to make two batteries in, viz. 
a low.one and a high one in the fame manner as he does in 
the faces of the baftions. He allows no more teire-plain 
in the ravelin, than what is jult enough for the recoiling of 
his guns, leaving all the reft of its infide empty for the 
purpofe of being able eafily to countermine the rampart, 
and to prevent the enemy from making a lodgment in it, 
after he may have forced it. 

The better to cover the batteries in the face of each baf- 
tion, which defend the ditch of the ravelin, he adds in the 
angles of the counterfcarp of the ravelin /unetfes, in the 
form of lozenges, allowing 20 toifes for the femi-gorge in 
each. Thefe have their faces parallel to the counterfcarps 
of the d tches before the ravelin and countei-guard, and the 
ditch before them 8 toifes broad. 

The author likewife makes a /unette in his great ditch 
from 7 to 8 toifes broad, which he carries quite round the 
work to prevent the low flanks, which would be otherwife 
eafily acceflible, from being got at. A {maller or narrower 
Iunette might alfo be made in the ditches of the outworks, 
particularly when there are batteries in the demi-lunes or 
raveling. 

The calculations for the angles and lines of a conftruction 


on the fides of a polygon, according to Mr. 
thod, are made in the following manner. 

Since the figure referred to is a hexagon, the angle of the 
centre is equal to 60 degrees, the angle of the polygon to 
120, and the angle diminué, BA ¥ or A BE, to 25 degrees. 
Yhe flanking-angle, A GB, is 130 degrees, and the flanked 
angle, NA G, or D BS, is equal to 70 degrees. Wherefore 
half the flanked angle, E BO, or FAP, is equal to 35 
degrees. 

The tenaille A G, and of courfe the face AC of the 
battion, is found by the following analogy. 

A\s the fine of the angle AGB 

Is to the fine of the angle A BG, 

So is the exterior fide A B 

To the tenatlle A G, of which the face A C is one-half. 

From the ine of defence A F, which is feven-tenths of 
the exterior fide A B, we get the complement G F or GE, 
and the curtain E F of courfe by this analogy. 

As the fine of the angle EF G 

Is to the fine of the angle EGF, 

So is the complement EG 

To the curtain EF. 

And as the {um of the angles CE F, ECF, is equal to 
180°—the angle diminué CF E (25°) = 155°, and CF, 
E F, are known, we have this analogy. 

As the fum of the fides CF, EF 

Is to their difference, 

So is the tangent of 77° 30’, half the fum of the angles, 

To the tangent of half their difference. 

Half this difference added to half the fum, gives C EF 
the angle of the flank, and taken from half the fum gives 
ECF the fupplement of ACE the angle of the epaule or 
fhoulder. 

And for the flank CE we have the following analogy. 

As the fine of C EF, the angle of the flank, 

Is to the fine of the angle diminué CF E, 

So is CF 

To the flank CE. 

The demi-gorge EP is determined by firit finding the 
lengthened curtain F P by this analogy. 

As the fine of the angle A P F, which is known, 

Is to the fine of the angle F A P which is alfo known, 

So ts the line of defence A F = 2 of AB 

To the lengthened curtain F P. 

Then from F P fo found take the curtain E F, and there 
will remain the demi-gorge EP, 
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This ingenious author alfo gives a table of the lengths of 
the different lines in his conftruétion on the two following 
fuppofitions : 

uft. That the xterior fide of each figure is equal to 200 
toifes. 

And 2dly. That the exterior fide of each figure is equal 
to 170 toifes. 

Mr. Blondel was undoubtedly a man of confiderable ta- 
lents and eminence, and had travelled over the greateft part 
of Europe, America, and the Welt Indies, making fenfible 
and judicious obfervations on the various modes of fortifying, 
praétifed by different nations. ; 

His acutenefs however in difcovering the miftakes com- 
mitted by others, and his anxiety to avoid them, did not 
prevent him from falling into ftill creater ones himfelf. He 
did not attend fufficiently to the great expence that the 
execution of his method would unavoidably occafion, or 
to the numerous artillery that would be required for its 
defence. 

Imagining, that placesare generally loft for want of fuf- 
ficient flanks, he makes three, one behind another. They 
are however fo near to each other, that the rubbifh of the 
higher ones mult certainly render the lower ones ufelefs : 
and were fhells to fall into the lower ones they mutt un- 
queftionably deftroy the troops for want of room to avoid 
them, They are moreover too open and liable to be de- 
ftroyed from the covert-way, as the counter-guards are not 
broad enough to cover and fcreen them from the enemies’ 
fire. The low flanks are too narrow and too much con- 
fuled. Before fhells, however, were much ufed at fiezes, 
they might have afforded a good defence. 

He makes no ufe of traverfes. But this is not to be 
imputed to him as a fault or omiflion, as rocket-firing was 
not ufed in bis time. 

His great ditch appears to be too wide, being not lefs 
than 25 toifes before the faces of the baftions. 

His angle dminué mutt be allowed to be prepofteroufly 
great, as he makes it of as many degrees as it ought to be 
in a conftruétion on a ftraight line, or on the fides of a po- 
lygon of an infinite or indefinite number of fides. 

The following is the conftruétion according to Mr. Bom- 
belle’s method. 

Like Count Pagan he eftablifhes three forts of fortifica- 
tion. But inftead of conftru&ting inwards like him, he 
conftruats outwards. His three forts he denominates the 
little royal, the mean, and the great royale The interior 
fide of the little royal is equal to 60 rods of 12 Paris feet 
each, or 120 toifes, that of the mean is equal to 70 fuch 
sods or 140 toifes, and that of the great royal is equal to 
80 fuch rods or 160 toifes. His manner of fortifying in 
all the three is the fame, and is the following. 

Having determined on the fide AB, (jig. 4.) (which we 
fhallherefuppofe to be that of a hexagon), forthe great, mean, 
or little royal, allow a fifth part of it for the demi-gorges 
AC, BD; anda fourth part of it for the flanks C E, DF, 
each of which mult make, with the curtain CD, an angle 
of r00 degrees. Then the points, G, H, of the baftions 
are afcertained by the rafant lines CH, DG, and the whole 
operation or conttruétion is furnifhed. 

As the conftruétion in this figure is fuppofed to be made 
outwards on three of the fides of a regular hexagon, the 
angle AO B of the centre is equal to 60 degrees, and the 
angle G H K of the polygon is equal to 120 degrees. But 
the angle E C D of the flank is by conftruGtion equal to r00 
degrees, the demi-gorge AC or BD is equal to a fifth part 
of the interior fide AB, and the flank C E or D F is equal 
#0 a fourth part of AB. Confequently the fum of the 


angles CDE, CED, is given equal to 80 degrees, and 
the fides CE, CD, are given; wherefore we have this 
analogy. 

As the fum of the curtain C D and flank CE 

Is to their difference, 

So is the tangent of 40° half the fum of the angles 
CDEiCED 

To the tangent of half their difference. 

Hence the angle diminué CD E or CDG, the angle CED 
the fupplement of the angle C E G of the epau/e or fhoulder, 
and AGD half the flanked angle, or half the angle of 
the baftion, are given. 

And as the lengthened curtain A D or BC is given by 
the conftruGion equal to four fifths of the interior fide A B, 
we have the following analogies for D G, the line of defence, 
and A G the capital of the baftion. 

As the fine of AG D, half the angle of the baftion, 
Is to the fine of the angle G A D, 
So is the lengthened curtain AD 
To the line of defence DG. 
And, 
As the fine of AGD, half the angle of the baftion, 
Is to the fine of the angle diminué A DG 
So is the lengthened curtain A D 
To A G the capital of the battion. 

In like manner we obtain DE from the triangle CED 
by means of the following analogy. 

As the fine of CDE, the angle diminué, 

Is to the fine of E C D, the angle of the flank, 

So is the flank C E which is given 

To the right line D E, which taken from DG, the line 
of defence, gives E G the face of the baftion. 

And as in this figure, which is fuppofed to be a hexagon, 
the exterior fide GH, or line joining the faliant angles of 
two adjoining baftions, is equal to O G the perpendicular 
diftance of the point I, the interfeétion of the lines of des 
fence from G His obtained by the following analogy, 

As radius 

Is to the tangent of IG Z, the angle diminué, 

So is GZ, the half of G H or OG, in this figure, 
To IZ, the perpendicular diftance of I from GH. 

And the perpendicnlar diftance of the interfeCtion of the 
rafant lines, or lines of defence, from the curtain, is found 
by this analogy. 

As GH or OG in this figure 

Is to the curtain CD, 

So is IZ 

To the perpendicular diftance 1 Y of I from CD. 

And in any other regular figure than a hexagon, G H is 
found by this analogy. 

As OA, the radius of the circumf{cribing circle, 
Is to the interior fide AB, which is given, 
So is OG=OA+AG 
To GH, the fide of the exterior polygon. 
And as radius 
Is to the tangent of IGZ, the angle diminué, 
So is GZ equal to half GH, 
To IZ, the perpendicular diftance of I from GH. 

And as GH, the fide of the exterior polygon, 

Is to CD the curtain, which is known, 

So is 1Z, the perpendicular diftance of I from GH, 

To LY, the perpendicular diltance of I from the 
curtain. 

Mr. Bombelle, in the conftrution of each of his three 
forts of fortification, makes the angle ECD or FDC of 
the flank, always equal to 100 degrees, and the angle di- 


minué GDC or HCD invariably equal to about 20° (c: 
or 
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For CD being always equal to three-fifths of AB, and 
CE equal to a fourth part of AB, the ratio of CD + CE 
to CD—CE is a given or conftant ratio, being that of 
17 to 7, whatever be the length of AB. And the con- 
ftrudtion of his mean fortification gives the demi-gorge AC 
or BD, equal to 28 toifes, the curtain CD, equal to 85, 
the lengthened curtain AD or BC, equal to 112, the 
fimk CE or DF, equal to 35, the line of defence DG 
or CH, equal to about 153%, the capital AG or BH 
of the baition, equal to about 634, the face GE or HF 
of the baftion, equal to about 614. And in all the three 
the ratio of D Y half the curtain, to LY the perpendicular 
ditance from it to I, the interfe@tion of the lines of de- 
fence, or of GZ, half the fide of the exterior polygon, to 
ZI, the perpendicular diftance from it to the faid point of 
interfeGtion, is given or conftant, being always that of radius 
to the tangent of 20° 56’. The conftruGion of kis mean 
fortification on the fides of a hexagon gives ZI, equal to 
about 38,884 toifes, and YI to about 16,066 toifes. 

This author makes his main ditch, or the ditch of the 
body of the place, 12 rods of r2 Paris feet each, or 24 
toifes broad, beyond which and oppofite to the curtain ke 
places a ravelin, the faliant angle of which is in the interfec- 
tion of two arcs defcribed with the lengthened curtain AD, 
or BC; as radius from the extremities A, B, of the interior 
fide AB, and the faces of which produced acrofs the main 
ditch would terminate on the fhoulders i, i, of the {quare 
orillons, that cover his rounded flanks or cafemates, which 
are defcribed in the following manner. 

From the extremities C, D, of the curtain, and perpen- 
dicularly thereto, he draws two other flanks, Ci, Di, meet- 
ing the lines of defence in the points 2,2, lengthening the 
faces GE, HF refpectively by Ei, Fi in order to have 
room enough in each flank of every baftion for two eovered 
ones, which are conftrudted in the following manner : 

Take the two lines Gr, Hr, equal each to a third part 
of Gi or Hi, (Ci, Di being drawn from the extremities 
C, D, of the curtain C D perpendicular thereto), and the 
hinesi£, 22, alfo equal each of them to a third part of Ci or 
Di. Fromthe points, r,7, drawright lines, rkl.rk/, throughthe 
points 4,2, terminatedat the points 1,2, by the right lines C/, 
D/, drawn perpendicularly to the lines of defence GD, 
HC, which muft be produced till they meet the radi of 
the polygon in fome points as f.f, in order to take upon the 
fame radii the diftances pg, pg, for terminating the covered 
flanks, of which the common centre x is found by defcribing 


from the extremities DJ, CJ, of the right lines C4, D4 ‘4 


arcs with a radius equal to three-fourths of Clor D/. 

The diftance between the two covered flanks on each 
flank of every baftion is equal to 12 rods of 12 Paris feet 
each, or twenty-four toifes, and the parapets every where 
are to fuch rods or 4 toifes thick. 

The cafemates which Mr. Bombelle adds at the points of 
the battions, and which, in cafes of neceffity, may ferve as 
retrenchments, are defcribed by taking on the capitals of 
the battions the right lines Gs, Hs, equal refpeétively to 
half the lines Gr, Hr, and defcribing from the points s, s, as 
centres, arcs, zr, rr, for the cafemates, each of which has 
its parapet 4 toifes broad. They are fomewhat lower to- 
wards the points of the baftions than the other parts of the 
baftions, aud the ways to them are through paflages as 9, 0, 
in the baftions. 

This author covers his ravelin with a fort of counter- 
guard or tenaille beyond its ditch, which he makes 8 rods 
of 12 Paris feet each, or 16 toifes broad, or a third part of 
the breadth of his great ditch, thus rendering his ravelin a 
tenailleid, or horned balf-moon. 


Round covered flanks were firft invented by the Italians; 
and Mr. Bombelle ufes them in order to render them the 
more capacious, and the fitter for refilting the fhock and 
effe&ts of the enemies’ cannon. ‘They feem, however, to 
have too much convexity, advancing too far towards the 
centre of each baition, and leaving too {mall a diltance be- 
tween the two high flanks. : 

As his flanks are great, he makes ufe of no fecond flanks 
on the curtains. But contrary to found fenfe and reafon, 
and inconfiftently with the genuine principles of conitruc- 
tion, he makes them of the fame lengths or fizes in all po 
lygons. His angle duninué alfo is invariably of a given mag- 
nitude, wiz. of 20° 56’, which by his conitru€tion on the 
fides of a {quare leaves the flanked angle, or angle of each 
baftion, equal only to 48° 8’ in a pentagon, to 66° 8’, ina 
hexagon, to 78° 8’, and fo on. His angle diminué in a iquare, 
is therefore more than double what it ought to be, by up- 
wards of two degrees. And in a pentagon it does not fail 
quite 74 degrees fhort of being twice as great as it fhould 
be in reality. He makes it even greater ina fquare than 
it ought to be in an octagon. 

Mr. Vauban in his method fortifies inwards; and like 
Count Pagan, from whom he has borrowed his perpendicular — 
for the hexagon and all higher polygons, begins with the 
perpendicular to the exterior fide, and the rafant lines or 
lines of defence. He does not, however, make the faces of 
his baftions fo long, or his flanks quite fo fhort. And he 
omits fecond flanks as not of very great moment, as they 
can be added at any time, without changing either the 
flanks or curtains. 

Bife&, as in Count Pagan’s confiru€tion, the exterior 
fide ABinthe pointC. (fig.5.) At the point C ereé&t a perpen- 
dicular, CD, equal to an eighth part of AB in the fquare, 
to a feventh part of AB in the pentagon, and to a fixth 
part of A B in the hexagon and all higher polygons. From 
the extremities A, B, through the point D, draw the lines 
of defence ADH, BDG. On thefe take AE, BF for 
the faces of the baftions, equal each to two feventh parts of 
AB, and take EH, FG, each equal to EF, the diftance 
between the fhoulders E and F. ‘Then join the points G, 
H, for the curtain GH. And if a fimilar conftruGion be 
made on each of the other fides of the figure or polygon, 
we get the majfter-line of the curtains and baftions, or the - 
principal or outline of the body of the place. ‘To this muft 
be added a rampart from 10 to 12 toifes broad at the bafe, 
and elevated more or lefs above the level of the place, on 
the outer part of which, at top, there is raifed a parapet 
three toifes broad at the bafe, and elevated above the ram- 
part from fix feet to 74. The ditch of the body of the 
place, or the great ditch, is 20 toifes wide oppofite to the 
flanked angles or faliant angles of the baftions, and it is 
formed by defcribing from thefe angles with a radius of 20 
toifes, circular ares, and drawing right lines from the epaules, 
or fhoulders, to touch thefe ares. For the parts ot thefe 
lines lying between their interfeGions and the points of 
a together with thefe arcs, form the outline of the 

tch. 

The foregoing figure is a regular hexagon, and the exte- 
rior fide is here fuppofed to be equal to 180 toifes. 

To determine the faliant angle (fg. 6.) of the half-moon 
or ravelin, fet off 50 toifes on the perpendicular DC, pro- 
duced beyond the exterior fide A B; from the point S draw 
right lines to the counterfcarp of the great ditch, fo that 
if produced acrofs the fame, they would, according to fome 
authors, terminate on the epauies or fhoulders of the baf. 
tions, but according to others, about 3 toifes from the 
fhoulders on the faces of the baftions. Thefe lines fo drawn 
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from the faliant angle S, of the ravelin to the counterfcarp, 
form the faces SL, SM, of the half-moon or ravelin. Itis 
gencrally {uppofed that when the faces SL, SM of the 
ravelin terminate when produced acrofs the great ditch on 
the faces of the baftions a few toifes from the epaules or 
fhoulders, they cover the flanks much better than they do 
when they terminate on the fhoulders themfelves. 

The ditch before each ravelin is 12 toifes broad; its 
counterfearp is parallel to the faces, and is made of a cir- 
cular form, before the faliant angle of each like the ditches 
before the faliant angles of all works in general, 

When the ravelin is made with flanks, as PN, QO, the 
faces SP, SQ, when produced acrofs the great ditch, 
ought to terminate on the faces of the baltions 5 toifes at 
leait from the epaules or fhoulders. 

When a ravelin has flanks, they are commonly made by 
fetting off 10 toifes from L to P, and M to Q, from the 
extremities of the faces, and by drawing them from the 
points P, Q, parallel to the capital rS of the ravelin. 

There is fometimes a redoubt made in a ravelin, which is 
done by fetting off from the extremities, L, M, of the 
faces on the femi-gorges Lr, Mr, and then drawing right 
lines for its faces parallel to thofe of the ravelin. ‘The ditch 
before fuch a redoubt fhould be 6 toifes broad, and its coun- 
terfcarp parallel to its faces. 

Orillons and retired flanks are defcribed in the following 
manner. 

The front, AEG, HFB, being defcribed as above 
taken, Ea equal to a third part of the flank EG. From 
the oppolite flanked angle B, draw the right line Ba, on 
which produced take 2é, equal to 5 toifes. Take alfo on 
the line of defence, BG, produced, Ge equal to 5 toifes, 
end join 6,¢c. Onde asa bafe defcribe the equilateral tri- 
angle bcf, and from the angular point fas a centre, defcribe 
the circular retired flank de with the radius (6 or fe. 

Again, if Ea be bifeéted in the point c, and cd be drawn 
perpendicularly to Ea to meet a perpendicular to the face 
ALE, from the point E in the point d, and if from the 
point dasa centre a circular arc be defcribed with dE as 
radius, we fhall get the circular orillon Ea. 

ab is called the revers, or back part of the orillon, and 
Ge, the enfoncement or depth of the cafemate or concave 
flank de. - 

In like manner are the retired or concave flank 42, and 
the circular orillon Fg defcribed. 2 

The orillons are ufeful in covering the retired or concave 
flanks, which by means of them:cannot be feen but direétly 
in front. And as Mr. Vauban makes his orillons round, 
they cannot be fo eafily deltroyed as they, might be were 
they of any other figure or form. 

The calculation of the lines and angles of a conftruétion 
ona polygon, according to this method of Mr. Vauban, is 
as follows : 

lf AB be fuppofed to be the fide of a hexagon, the 
angle of the centre will be equal to 60°, and the angle of 
the polygon to 120°. And as the perpendicular C D is by 
the conitruction equal to a fixth part of AB, the angle 
diminueé ABD or BGH is determined by the following 
analogy : 

As AC or BC, the half of AB, 

Is to C D the perpendicular, 

So is radius 

To the tangent of the angle CA Dor CBD, which is 
nearly equal to 18° 26’ 6”. Wherefore the flanked angle 
or angle of the baftion is equal to 83° 7’ 48” nearly. And 
fince the triangle E F G is ifofceles by the Goalies, and 
the angle EF G, which is equal to the angle ABD, is of 
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eourfe equal to 18° 26' 6", we have the angles FEG, 
F GE, equal each to half the excefs of 180° above 18° 26/ 
6", or to 80° 46! 57” nearly. Wherefore the angle EG H 
of the flank, which is equal to the angle FGE, together 
with the angle F G H, or angle diminué, is equal to 99° 
13’ 3". And the angle AEG of the epaule, or fhoulder, 
being equal to the angle EGF or EGD, together with 
the angle EDG, which is equal to the angles ABD, 
BAD, taken together, or to twice the angle diminué, is 
equal to 117° 39! 9”. 

Now fince AC, half of the exterior fide AB, is given, 
and CD is found by the foregoing analogy, AD is known, 
its fquare being (47 E. 4.) equtal to the fquares of AC and 
CD; and as AE is equal to two-fevenths of AB, the ex- 
terior fide ED is known. But AD is to ED, a3 AB is 
to EF or FG, which are of courfe known. Or, either of 
thefe lines may be found by the following analogy. 

Ais the fine of the angle EF D, which is equal to the 
angle diminué, or to 18° 26’ 6”, 

Is to its oppofite fide DE, 

So is the fine of the angle EDF, which is equal to 180°, 
twice the angle diminué, or to 143° 7' 48’, 

Fo the oppofite fide EF, the diftance between the 
epaules, 

Apd if from EF, or its equal EH, there be taken ED,’ 
the complement DH, or its equal DG, will be known. 
Wherefore the curtain GH is determined by either of the 
two following analogies. 

As AD 

Is.to the exterior fide A B, 

So is the complement DG or DH 

‘Yo the curtain G H. : 

Or, As the fine of the angle diminué DGH 

Is to the fine of the angle GDH, which is= 143° 7/ 48” 
nearly, 

So is the complement DH 

To the curtain GH. 

The flank EG is eafily found by means of either the tri- 
angle EFG, or the triangle EDG, as in the following: 
analogies. 

Ass the fine of the angle FGH, whichis = 80° 46’ 57” 
nearly, ‘ ; 

Is to the fine of the angle EFG, which is = angle 
diminué, or 18° 26! 6” nearly, 

So is EF the diftance between the two oppofite epaules 

Fo the flank EG. \ 

Or, As.the fine of the angle EGD, which is = 80° 46’57’" 
nearly, ; 

Is to the fine of the angle EDG, 
angle diminué, or 36° 52! 12” nearly, 

So is ED the diftance from the epaule to the interfeQion 
of the lines of defence 

To the flank EG. 

And as half the flanked angle is equal to 41° 33’ 36", 
and the angle AHG, which is equal to the angle diminué,. 
to 18° 26’ 6" nearly ; the angle tormed by the capital of 
the baftion, and the lengthened curtain, or the curtain HG 
produced to meet the fame, will be equal to 120° o’ 18” 
nearly. Wherefore the lengthened curtain is found by this: 
analogy. 

As the fine of 120° 0/18” 

Ts to the fine of 41° 33’ 36”, half the flanked angle,. 

Sois AH 

To the lengthened curtain; from which, if the curtain: 
HG be taken, we get the demi-gorge. 

And the capital of the baftion is found by this analogy s- 

Ass the fine of 120° 0! 18” 

ie 


which is = twice the 
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Is to the fine of 18° 26’ 6”, the angle diminuc, 

So is AT 

To the capital of the baftion. : : 

And the perpendicular diflance, DI, of the curtain from 
the interfeGiion of the lines of defence is found by the analogy, 
As ABisto CD, fois GH to DI. 

Suppofing the exterior fide AB, as in his mean fortifica- 
tion, to be equal to 180 toifes, the principal lines belong 
ing to the conftru@tion may eafily be found, as in the fol- 
lowing mannete 

; AB 


The perpendicular CD being by conftru€tion = =e 


is = 30 toifes, 13 
The tenaille AD or BD being equal to / BC? + CD? 
is equal t9 4/500 toifes = 304/10 = 94.8683208 nearly. 
The face BF of the baflion is commonly equal to 50 
toifes, or two-fevenths of AB nearly. 

The diftance DF of the epaule F ‘from the interfe@tion D 
of the lines of defence being equal to BD — BF, is equal 
to 10,/90 — 50 = 44.8683293 toifes nearly. 

If from the epaule F there be drawn F? perpendicular to 


BF 
the exterior fide AB, we fhall have B/ = — = 


BD : 
5 6/99 toifes = —— = 47.4341649 toifes nearly 5 and F/ 


the perperdicular diftance of the epaule F from the exterior 
fide — CDSc BE 


BD 
toifes nearly. 
The diftance EF, between the two oppofite epaules, E, F, 
or its equal EH or FG, is equal to AB —2 BJ = AB— 
BD = 180—30 \/10 toifes = 85.13 167 toifes nearly. 
The complement DG or DH being equal to FG—DF 
is equal to 230 — 10 ,/ 360 toifes = 40.26334 toifes nearly. 
The perpendicular diftance D1 of the interfeétion of the 


; CDxDG 
lines of defence from the curtain GH being = 5 


=) 5 4/ lojtoiles = Teanat 15-81 13883 


is equal to 23 ,/10—60 toifes, or 12.7323561846 toifes 
nearly. Confequently the perpendicular diftance Cl be- 
tween the exterior fide AB and the curtain GH being 
equal to CD + DI, is equal to 42.7323861846 toifes 
nearly. 

The curtain GH being equal to fix times DI, is equal to 
1384/ 10— 360 toifes, or 76.3943171 toifes nearly. 

If Fm be drawn perpendicularly from the epaule F to 
Ex BEC 
BD 
is equal to 54,/10—go toiles, or 8c.76299365 toifes 

nearly. 

The perpendicular F m being to E m as CD is to BC, is 
equal to a third part of Em or 18,/10—30 toifes, or 
26.921 toifes nearly. 

The diftance mH of the point m from the extremity H 
of the line of defence being equal to EH—Enm, is equal to 
270—84,/ 10 toifes, or 4.3686765442 toifes nearly. 

The diftance D m of the point m from the interfeGion D 
of the lines of defence being equal to Em—DF or Em— 
DE, is equal to 24,/10—40 toifes, or 35.8946538448 
toifes nearly. But fince FEH is an ifofceles triangle, the 
angle FEH or DBC is equal to twice the angle mF H, 
which is therefore equal to 9° 13’ 3” nearly. 


AH, the line of defence, Em, being equal to 


The flank FH being equal to Fa? +mH?= 
3 »/ 16400 —5100,/10 toifes, is equal to 27.27322895 
or 27.273 toifes nearly. And if from the extremity H of 


the line of defence AH there be drawn Ha to meet the 
face FB of the baftion in the point x, we fhall have Hn 


=) DH x Fm . 230—60,/ 10 x 18 4/ 10 — 30 
equal to = ST Ee i ee — 
ar Dm 24 ./ 10 —.0 


toifes, or 30.1976 toifes, exceeding tte perpendicular C D 
to the exterior tide by 0.1976 of a toife only. 

And as Fz isa fourth proportional to Dm, mH, and DF, 
mHx DF 270—84,/10 X 30,/10—=50 

Lim 244/10 40 wry 
toifes, it is equal to 5.461 toifes nearly. And Dz is equal 
to 50.3292 toiles nearly. 

Now in Count Pagan’s conftru@ion, from whom Mr. 
Vauban has borrowed the length of his perpendicular, on 
which the other parts chiefly depend, the flank FH is - 
equal to 18/10 — 33 toifes, or to 23.921 toifes nearly, 
which falls fhort of the perpendicular Fm, drawn from the_ 
epaule F, in Vavlsan’s conttruétion, to the line of defence 
AH, by 3 toifes, and of the flank FH by 335222895 
toifes. In any polygon, having its exterior fide equal to 
180 toifes, their perpendiculars are equal, as well as the 
faliant angles of their baftions. And we are perfuaded, that 
even the greateft admirers of Vauban can affign no good 
reafon for his not having followed Count Pagan alfo, with 
regard to the pofition of his flank, and placed it at right 
angles to the line of defence, inftead of making them meet 
in an angle of 80° 46’ 57". ‘There is great reafon to fup- 
pofe, that the Count would have made the face of his baf 
tion confiderably fhorter than he did, had he not intended to 
have three flanks inftead of one. He makes it 55 toifes. 
Bot it is naturally to be prefumed, that, had he intended to 
conftrué&t with a fingle flank, he would have bifeGed 
the perpendicular diftance between his orillon and inner 
flank, (which is 19 toifes,) and drawn his flank at right | 
angles to the line of defence through this point of bifeGtion, 
thereby forming a more complete conftrnétion for the body 
of the place than Vauban has done. And it is fomewhat 
remarkable, that this line nearly coincides with the perpen 
dicular Hn, to Vauban’s line of defence, from its point H 
of interfe€tion with the fank, Had he therefore, inftead 
of taking 5 toifes from the face of Count Pagan’s battion, 
taken 10, and then placed his flank at right angles to the 
line of defence, he would, without lengthening this line, 
have given the face of his baition its proper length, and, at 
the fame time, made the flank itfelf about equal to the pera 
pendicular, as it ought to be, fince perpendiculars to the 
exterior fides of polygons were firft introduced into conftruc- 
tion for the fole purpofe of obtaining flanking defences. 
The lengths, however, with both thefe authors, as well 
as the other writers on fortification, are merely arbitrary, 
and by no means derived from reafoning either on the pros 
perties of the figures, or their relative degrees of importance 
and capability of defence. For there appears no reafon for 
giving the fame perpendicular to a hexagon and every other 
polygon of a greater number of fides, as Vauban has done, 
or to all regular figures above the {quare, as Count Pagan 
has done. 

This author retains part of the fauffe-bray, which ufed to 
go round the whole body of the place, at the diltance of 
from 4 to 5 toifes from the fame, making ufe of it as tes 
nailles oppofite to his curtains, which are made differs 
ently, ; 


or is equal to 


2 A tenaille 
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A tenaille is commonly from two to three feet only 
higher than the level ground of the ravelin. The tenaille 
abcdefg, (Plate V\. fig.7.) is conftructed by firit fetting off 
from the epaulesE, F, on the lines of defence Ea, F g, equal 
each to three toifes, for a paflage between itand the flanks of 
thebaftions; thentakingead..¢ f, forits faces, equal eachof them 
to 16 toifes, by defcribing from the fhoulders 4 and f, as cen- 
trés arcs with a radius equal to d f, and then by interfecting 
thefe arcs from the fame fhoulders as centres, with a radius 
equal to 10 toifes, for its flanks bc, fe. Some, however, 
make the faces ab, gf, equal to half the lines aD, gD 
refpeétively, and place the flanks at right angles to the lines 
of defence, which is certainly the belt pofition for them. 

The tenailles abcd, efgh, (fig.8.) are without flanks, and 
have their faces on the lines of defence. The paflage between 
them, as wellas the paflages between themand the Hanks, 
are three toifes wide. Thefe are called /imple tenailles, and the 
foregoing is called a reinforced tenailie. ‘There is alfo a 
third fort of tenailles, which have only faces a, gf, and 
flanks bc, fe, without a curtain ee. 

Simple tenailles, with their faces on the lines of defence, 
but without flanks, are not fo well calculated for fcouring 
and defending the ditch as either the reinforced tenailles are, 
or thofe with faces, and flanks without curtains. However, 
as they are not liable to be enfiladed, Mr. Vauban has 
generally preferred them to the other two, in molt of the 
places which he alts 

The reinforced tenailles defend the ditch much better, and 
add low flanks to thofe of the baftions, but are liable to 
have their own flanks enfiladed, an inconvenience that might 
be remedied by conftru€ting them in fuch a manner as to 
be covered by the extremities of the parapets of the oppofite 
ravelins, or by the adjoining /unettes. ‘Chefe are well cal- 
culated for feouring not only the ditch, but alfo the level 
ground of the ravelin, and the ditch before the corps de guard, 
reduit, or redoubt, commonly made within it, which cannot 
be fo well feen or defended from any other parts. 

Thofe with faces and flanks only, have the fame advantages 
with thefe as to the defending or fcouring of the ditch, but 
are alfo, like them, liable to have their flanks enfiladed, 
which fhould be guarded againft in the fame tuanner. 

The better to {cour and defend the ditch, and oppofe its 
paflage, this fortifier places in it, oppofite to the middle of 
the fenaille, or of the curtain, a caponiere, or double way, 
covered with a parapet raifed three feet above the bottom of 
the ditch. It is about 12 feet broad, is perpendicular to 
the curtain, and is palifaded on both fides. ‘This work is 
good, and very ufeful, as it commands without being com- 
manded, and ferves as a paflage for the mufketeers from the 
body of the place to the outworks. He thus has four 
flanks forthe defence of his ditch, namely, that of the body 
of the place, that of the orillon, that of the tenaille, and 
the caponiere. 

Tenaulles are reckoned fo necéflary, that it is with good 
reafon that there are few places fortified without them. For 
when the ditch is dry, the fpaces behind them ferve “as 
places of arms, from which the troops may fally to oppofe 
the enemies’ defcent of the ditch, to retard his operation, 
and deftroy his works in it, and then retire to them as places 
of fafety. They alfo render the communication between 
the body of the place and the ravelins more eafy and fecure, 
which is a great advantage, as the ravelins are thereby 
. enabled to make a much better defence than they otherwife 
could do, being readily fupplied at any time with troops 

and neceffaries. And when the ditch is wet, the fpaces 

ebind them ferve as barbours for boats, which armed men 

can make ule of, both for oppofing the paflage of the ditch, 
Vou. IX. 


and for facilitating the communication between the tenailles 
and the ravelins. 

‘This fortifier, in order to inereafe the ftrength of a place, 
places frequently works called Juneites (which literally fig- 
nify f{peétacles) on both fides of his ravelin. He fome- 
times makes one face of his lunette perpendicular to the 
middle of the face of the ravelin, and fometimes perpen- 
dicular to the face of the ravelin, and fo as produced to the 
{ame about one-third from the faliant angle. In the former 
cafe he makes that face of the lunette equal to 30 toiles, 
and determines its other faces by taking for the demi-gorge 
25 toifes, on the counterfcarp of the great ditch from thar 
of the ditch before the ravelin; and in the Jatter he makes 
the demi-gorge equal to 20 toifes only. The ditch before 
the lunettes is 12 toifes broad, the thicknefs of the parapet 
is equalto three toifes, and that of the rampart to eight, as 
in the ravelin. 

When he makes ufe of lunettes, he fometimes covers the 
faliant angle of the ravelin with a work called bonnet, of 
which the faces are parallel to thofe of the ravelin, and 
when produced bifeét thofe of the lunettes. The ditch 
before it is ten toifes wide. 

Tenaillons, "Ube term tenaillon is fometimes applied to a 
reinforced tenaille; but it is generally confined toa work 
fomewhat like a lunette, made on each fide of a ravelin, but 
differing from a lunette in this circumltance, that one of the 
faces of a tenaillon, though it is 30 toifes long, like that of 
the lunette, is in the diretion of the ravelin produced beyond 
its ditch, whereas that of the lunette is perpendicular to it. 
The other face_of the tenaillon is determined by taking 15 
toifes on the counterfcarp of the great ditch from that of 
the ravelin. There is fometimes in a tenaiilon a battery 
15 toifes long, and to toiles retired from the front and 
parallel thereto. 

There are generally retrenchments in tenaillons which 
have their parapets either parallel to their fronts or perpens 
dicular to their other faces, which, when produced, ter- 
minate on the faces of the bailions. The ditch before fuch 
a retrenchment is about three toifes wide; and as thefe 
works are commonly made of earth, without any revetement 
of mafonry, there is a banquette, called Jerm, before the para- 
pet, next to the ditch, about eight feet broad, to prevent it 
from falling into the fame. 

As to the conftruétion of counter-guards, horn-works, 
crown-works, covert-ways and glaces, detached redoubts, 
fecond ditches, and covert-ways, and profiles. See the fame 
under thefe articles refpectively. 

Mr. Vauban, in his fecond method with tower-baftions, 
according to the plans of Landau and Besford, begins with 
his conftruétion inwards, and fortifies outwards in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Suppoling A B (fg. g.), to be the interior fide of the hex- 
agon of 120 0r 130 toifes, draw AC, BD from the centre 
thereof, through the extremities A, B; fet off fix toifes from 
A to é,and from Bto c; through the points 2 and c, draw 
right lines at right angles to A B, on which fet off fix toites 
from 4 to f, and ¢ to 4, and four toifes from 2 to d, and ¢ to 
g3; and from the points /, d, draw perpendiculars fr, dn, to 
the capital A C, as alfo from the points 4, g, perpendiculars 
tothe capital BD. ‘Then, if r E be taken equal to 7 /, and 
p F to ph, the points EF, will be the faliant angles of the 
tower-baitions, of which E fdnand Fh gq are the halves. 

If on the capitals AC, BD, there be taken EC, F D, 
equal each to 40 toifes, the points C,D, will be the faliant 
angles of the counter-guards before the towers. From the 
points C, D, draw the lines of defence Cc, Dd, to the 
points c,d, where the flanks — towers interfe@ the cur- 

3U tain. 
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tain. On thefe fet off 56 toifes, from C to G, and D to H, 
for the faces CG, D H, of the counter-guards. The flanks 
and tenailles are found or determined as in his firft method. 

The ditch before the faliant angles of the towers is fix 
toifes broad, and its counterfcarp is drawn to the extremities 
of the flanks of the counter-guards. The right line, which 
joins the ends of thefe flanks, determines the infide of the 
tenailles. 

The ditch before the counter-guards is 12 toifes broad 
at the faliant angles, and its counterfcarp is drawn towards 
the oppofite fhoulders, in the fame manner as in his firit 
method. 

The capital of the ravelinis 45 toifes, and its faces, when 
produced, terminate on thofe of the counter-guards, about 10 
toifes from the fhoulders. Ten toifes, however, are cut off 
from the faces of the ravelin, for the flanks which are parailel 
to its capital. 

The ditch before the ravelin is 10 toifes broad, the 
covert-way five, the femi-gorges of the places of arms 12 
each, the faces 17 each, and the glacis is 20 toifes broad. 

The conftruG&ion of Mr. Vauban’s third method, accord- 
ing to the plan of New Brifach, is applied to an o&agon, of 
which the exterior fide is equal to 180 toifes, and is made 
The perpendicular to the exterior fide is, as in 
his firft method, equal to go toifes. The faces of the coun- 
ter-guards are each of them equa! to Go toifes. The flanks 
are found by fetting off 22 toifes, in arcs defcribed from the 
oppofite fhoulders, as centres, and with the diftance between 
as radius. A right line drawn through the extremities of 
the flanks, parallel to the exterior fide, to meet the 
capitals of the counter-guards, determines both the infide of 
the tenailies, and the faliant angles of the tower-baftion. 

And if another right line be drawn parallel to this, at 
the diltance of nine torfes from it, the points, where it meets 
or interfeéts the capitals of the counter-guards, will be cen- 
tres of the towers; from which points, if feven toifes be 
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fet off each way for their demi-gorges, the pofitions of their 
flanks, which are perpendicular to the faid line, wi!l be deter- 
mined. For each of thefe flanks, five toifes are fet off out- 
wards, and four from the faid line. And the live joining 
the infide of the flanks at the end of four toifes completes 
the towers. , 

The ditch is fix toifes broad before the faliant angles of 
the towers, and its counterfcarp meets the line joining thefe 
angles, within ten toifes of the extremitics of the flanks of 
the counter-guards. 

The great ditch before the counter-guards is 15 toifes 
broad, and its counterfcarp is parallel to the faces. The 
capital of the ravelin is 55 toifes in length, and that of the 
redoubt within it, 1s equal to 23 toifes. The faces of the 
ravelin are drawn towards thole of the counter-zuards, with= 
in 15 toifes from the fhoulders, and thofe of the redoubt 
are parallel to thefe. Twelve toifes are cut off from each 
face of the ravelin, and fix from each of the redoubts by the 
flanks, which are parallel to its capital. The ditch before 
the ravelin is twelve toifes wide, and that before the re- 
doubt is fix. The covert-way and glacis are the fame as in 
his fecond method. The profiles allo are nearly the fame in 
both. This method, indeed, differs but little from his fe- 
cond, except in two {mall flanks, of about four toifes each, 
which in this he makes in each curtain, that are not in the 
other.. The parapets of his counter-guards, on both fides 
of the faliant angles for the diftance of about twenty feet, 
are raifed four feet higher than the reft, to prevent thefe 
works from being annoyed by ricochet-batteries. 

In Mr. Vauban’s firft method of military conftruGion, 
it may not be amifs to give a table of the principal parts 
thereof, for drawing the mafter-line by, as alfo an ichnce 
graphical one of the principal dimenfions of the body of 
the place, tenailles, ravelin, covert-way, traverfes, and places 
of arms, as publifhed with his approbation (for he never 
publifhed any thing himfelf refpeting it.) 


TABLE for the Conftru@ion. 


| Forts. 


Side of Figure, or 
Polygon. 


Perpendiculars. 


Faces of Baftions. 


Capitals of Ravelins. }25]28} 30 | 35 | 38 | 40 | 45 | 50} 50 


And the following is an ichnographical table of the 
thickneffes, &c. of the works compofing the body of the 
place, &c. 

Toifes, 


hicknefs of the rampart at its- 


bafe - - - -- IX 
Of the Body of Thicknefs. of the parapet at its 
the Place. ake _ a . * 
The breadth of the ditch ~ 20 


aa hile 120] 130|140| 150] 160] 170] 180} 190| 200} 260 


ef} ——— } ——_]} ———— 


Little Fortification. | Mean. | Great. 


52| 55 | 55 | 60 


Toifes.. 
Its diftance from the orillon of the 
baftion - =m ifs Be 
Thicknefs of its rampart in the face 
. and flank: at the bafe - i 
OF the."Penaille. 4 Thicknefs of the rampart of its cur-_ 
tain at the bafe - =P orgs 
Thicknefs of its parapet at the 
& bale ete ee 3 


Thicknefs- 


: 


4 
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Toifes. 


ie te of its rampart at the 


bale - - 10 


Of the Halfmoon 


or Ravelia, Thicknefs of its parapet at the 


bafe - - a 3 
The breadth of its ditch - 12 


Length of the demi-gorge of the 
places of arms at the re-entering 
angles - - - 

Length of the faces, each of the 
places of arms - - 

Length of the traverfes at the re- 


10 
Of the Covert- 
way, T'raverfes, 
and places of 


12 


fe breadth of the covert-way - 5 
| 


Arms. entering angles - - 5 
Length of the traverfes at the fali- 

ant angles - - 4t 
Thicknefs of each traverfe at the 

| bafe - - . 3 


The traverfes on the fides where their banquettes are, or 
on their infides, are from 5 to 54 feet high, and from 3 to 4 
on the outfide, towards the covert-way, which they fcour 
at the re-entering angles, 

He gives his caponiere a banquette on each fide, and the 
parapet of the place two or three, to fwit men of different 
ee or ftature, that they may all of them fire on the fame 
evel . 

He makes a cut oppofite to each traverfe in the parapet 
of the covert-way, 44 or 5 feet deep, for the foldiers to 
pafs, which he fhuts up with a {mail merlon, except at the 
faliant angles, where fuch cuts could not be feen by thofe 
who defend the place. 

When he gives flanks to his ravelin, he makes places of 
arms in its ditch, perpendicular to its faces, and near the 
angles of the epaules, to prevent the paflage of the fame. 
When the counterfcarp of the ditch is reveted, or faced 
with mafonry, he makes fteps at all its angles for the con- 
venience of the troops, and the fervice of the covert-way. 
Each detached piece or work fhould, for a fimilar reafon, 
have a pair of {tairs to lead up to it. 

He makes the countermines of a place under the terre- 
plain of the rampart, on a level with the ditch, and about 
ten feet diftant from the revetement, to which they are paral- 
lel, and have a communication with it through {mall arched 
heads, or paflages. From the countermines of the place 
men go down into the caponieres, and then up into the coun- 
termiues of the covert-way, from which Acads or paflayes 
are carried on under the ficld to fourneaux or {mall mines, 
made for blowing up the befieger’s works, and retarding 
their approaches. 

-He was of opinion, that when an eminence falls gradually 
from its fummit towards the glacis of a place, works ought 
to be made one before another, with their faliant or flank- 
ed angles fufficiently raifed; that the moft diftant ought to 
cover all the reft, and draw its defence from them; and that 
they ought all cf them to be built in fuch a manner, as to 
prevent an enemy from making a retrenchment in the firit, 
without being expofed to the fre of the fecond ; or in the 
fecond, without being expofed to that of the third, and 
fo on. 

The glacis fhould as often as poffible be compofcd of peb- 
e or of ftones covered with turf, fince the befiegers can 

work but flowly in it when fo made, and the parapets 
thrown up in it by the pioneers, are apt to occafion their 
being killed or wounded, as the cannon-fhot of the place 


ftriking againtt, fcatter the ftonea, and make them fly in 
different directions, 

He obferves,’ that the bridges of his curtains do not in- 
terfere with the fire from his flanks along the faces of the 
baftions in the ditch, and he prefers that ditch which, 
by means of dluices, can be filled or emptied at plea- 
fure. 

The conftru@ion of the Chevalier de Ville’s method of 
fortifying is the following. 

He begins inwards, and conftruéts outwards. Hé makes 
his flanks equal to the demi-gorges, and each of them equal 
to a fixth pait of the fide of the figure or polygon on which 
he conitruéts. In the fquare and pentagon, he determines 
the flanked angle or faliant angle of the baftion by a rafant 
line ; but in all figures and polygons of a greater number of 
fides than five, he makes it equal to a right angle, by deferib- 
ing a femicircle, as EGN on aright line, (jig. 10.) EN jein- 
Ing the epaules EK and N, thereby making a {econd flank, as 
DI, CH, which increafes with the number of fides in the 
figure or polygon. The length A G, of the capital of the 
beftion is, in this cafe, equal to the gorge line C P, or the 
diftance between the points where the flanks of the baf- 
tion meet the adjoining curtains, a circumftance which 
furnifhes an eafy method of finding the points of the baf- 
tions. 

In conftruéting his cafemates, or retired flanks and onil- 
lons, he fets of from C and D, on the flanks CE, DF, 
lines equal each to a third part of C E or DF, or of the 
demi-gorge, as Da, for inftance, on DF. He alfo takes 
Fé in the face HF produced, equal to Da, and then 
draws dc parallel to F a, to meet a right line joining a, and 
G the point of the oppofite baftion. Then dc is the front 
of the orillon, when it is made {quare. But when he makes 
it round, he defcribes two arcs from 4 and c, as centresy 
with a radius equal to dc, aud from their interfection as a 
centre through the points 4, c, he deferibes the arc of his 
orillon. 

The calculation of the lines and angles, according to 
his conftruétion, may be made in the following man- 
ner. 

If we fuppofe AB to be the fide of a hexagon, the 
angle A O B of the centre will be equal to 60 degeces, and 
the angle BAS, or ABT, of the figure, equal to 120°. 
And as the flank is by the conftruGtion perpendicular to the 
curtain, the angle EC D of the flank is, of conrfe, equal 
to go degrees. But as the flanked angle EG N is alfo 
equal to go degrees, the half of it, A GI, is equal to 45 dee 
grees, and confequently the angle diminué A 1G, being 
equal to half the excels of the angle of the polygon above 
the flanked angle, is equal to 15°. And the angle of the 
epaule is of courfe equal to 105°. 

Wherefore, if A B be aflumed of a given length, whe- 
ther equal to 120 toifes, or otherwife, the capital A G of 
the baltion, and the gorge-line CP, which is equal to it, 
is eafily found by the following analogy, and the ifofceice 
triangle CAP. 

As the fine of the angle AC P, or APC, half the ex- 
cefs of 180° above the angle of the polygon, or half 
the angle of the centre, 

Is to the fine of the angle of the polygon or centre, 


So is the fank of the baftion or — 


To the gorge-line C P, or capital of the bation AG. 

And the ratant line G I, in the oblique-angled triang!e 
AG I, is found by this analogy. 

A\s the fine of the angle diminue AIG 
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Is to the fine of the angle GAT, or its fupplement 
O AL, half the angle of the polygon, 

So is the capital A G of the baftion 

To the rafant line G I. 

Acd the line AI is obtained from the fame triangle, by this 
analogy. 

Ass the fine of AI G the angle diminué 

Ts to the fine of A GI, half the flanked angle, 

So is the capital A G of the baftion 

To the line AT, 

From which, if there be taken the flank or demi-gorge, 
there will remain the complement CI; which, taken from 
the curtain C D, leaves the fecond flank DI. The com- 
plement CI is alfo eafiiy found from the right-ang!ed tri- 
angle, E CI, by the following. 

As radius , 

Is to the tangent of the angle C EI = go° — theangle 

diminué, 

So is the fank EC, a fixth part of AB, 

To the complement C I. 

The fide GH of the exterior polygon is determined by 
taking a fourth proportional to O A, A B and OA + 
AG. 

The foregoing methods of conftruétion have been called 
the French manner, particularly thofe of Count Pagan and 
Mr. Vauban, who borrowed from him the length of his per- 
pendicular, which is the principal part of conitruétion, and 
that on which all the other parts chicfly depend. Vauban’s 
method, however, has been chiefly foliowed on account of 
its plainnefs and fimplicity, with a fingle flank. It is pro- 
per, neverthelefs, to give the conftructions of fome of thofe 
methods of fortifying that have been made ufe of in other 
nations. 

The Italians, who have not been anxious about making 
the flanked angle, or angle of the baftion, either right or 
obtufe, but prefer having it acute for the purpofe of get- 
ting a fecond flank on the curtain, have feveral methods of 
fortifying delivered by their authors, amongit which that of 
Sardi has been efteemed one of the bett. 

He begins inwards and conftruéts outwards, fuppofing A B 
equal to Soo geometrical paces or feet (fig.11.). Of thefe he 
allows 150 for the demi-gorge AC or BD, and the fame 
for the flank C E or DF, which he places perpendicularly 
to the curtain C D, on which he takes an eighth part DI 
for the fecond flank, making I the point in the curtain, 
from which the rafant line drawn through E the extremity 
of the flank or angle of the epaule, gives the faliant point 
G of the battion on the lengthened radius OA. And this 
operation, continued round the figure or polygon, completes 
the conftru&tion. 

He makes a cafemate in each flank, capable of holding 
three pieces of cannon, by fetting off from the extremity of 
the curtain on the demi-gorge, a line equal to a third part 
of the flank, and the fame on the flank itfelf. And he 
makes his orillons either fquare or round, 

He places {quare cavaliers on the middle of his curtains, 
of which the faces are parallel to the parapet of the ram- 
part, and 30 feet diftant from the fame. In each of thefe 
he puts 7 pieces of cannon, three of which look into the 
field, and the other four towards the two adjoining baftions 
to flack fuch breaches as the befiegers may make in the 
faces of them, and prevent them from giving the affault. 

The calculation of the principal lines and angles in Sardi’s 
eonftruction, may be made in the following manner. 

Since the interior fide AB is by fuppofition equal to 
800 geometrical paces or feet, and the demi-gorge AC, 
and flank C E, each equal to 150 of thefe, the cwtain CD 


is equal to 500, and the fecond flank DTI, which is the 
eighth part thereof, is equal to 624. Confequently the 
complement CI is equal to 4374 fuch feet or paces. 

But if we fuppofe A B to be the fide of a hexagon, the 
angle AO B of the centre will be equal to 60°, and the 
angle SAB or AB T of the polygon wil: be equal to 120°, 
And the angle ECD of the flank is by the conftruction 
equal to go degrees. 

The angle diminué CIE is therefore found from the 
right-angled triangle E C I by this analogy. 

As the complement C I 

Ts to the flank C E, 

So is the radius 

To the tangent of the angle diminué CIE, which is 
about 18° 55’. If this be added to the angle of the flank, 
which is equalto go", we get 108° 55/ for theangle CEG 
of the epaule. And if the faid angle diminué of 18° 55° be 
taken from the angle O AJ, or half the angle of the poly- 
gon, which is here equal to 60°, we get 41° 5! for the 
angle AGI half the flanked angle. Confequently the 
flanked angle is about 52° 10’, 

If to the complement CI we add the demi-gorge AC, 
we get A I equal to 557% fuch feet or paces, and the ra- 
fant line GI is therefore found from the oblique-angled trie 
angle AI G by the following analogy. 

Asthe fine of half the flanked angle AGI 

Is to the fine of the angle G AI, or of half the angle of 
the polygon, ; 

So is the line Al 

To the rafent line G T. 

The capital A G of the baftion is alfo obtained from the 
fame triangle by this analogy. 

As the fine of half the flanked angle AGI 
Is to the fine of the angle diminué AIG, 
So is the line A I 

To the capital A G of the baftion. 

If to the curtain C D we add the demi-gorge AC, we 
get the lengthened curtain A D, equal to 650 fuch feet or 
paces, and from thence by means of the oblique-angled tri- 
angle GAD the fichant line GD in the following 
manner. 

As the fum of the lengthened curtain and capital A D, 
AG, 

Is to their difference, 

So is the tangent of half the fum of the angles A G D, 
A DG, or of one quarter of the angle of the polygon, 

To the tangent of half their difference, which is found 
to be about 12° 31’. This taken from 30° one quarter of 
the angle of the polygon, or 129°, leaves 17° 29’ for the 
angle A D G, and added to the fame gives 42° 31’ for the 
angle AG D. Wherefore, f 

As the fine of the angle ADG 

Is to the fine of the angle G A D, or of half the angle 
of the polygon, 

So is the capital A G of the baltion, x 

To the fichant line GD. 

The Italian writers on fortification feem fond of having: 
the flanked angles, or angles of the ba{tions acute, in order 
that the faces of the baftions, on the fame fide of the place, 
may defend one another, and ferve as flanks when the cafe~ 
mates and flanks are battered down orruined. But the fecond 
flank on the curtain is by this conftrution too fmall to 
make the flanked angle always acute. ‘To make it anfw, 
this purpofe, it would be an improvement of it. to make the- 
fecond flank increafe in length, as the number of the baitions, 
or of the fides of the figure increafes. 

It is perbaps worthy of remark, that.the angle A DG. 
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by this conftitution on a hexagon, exceeds that fubtended 
by the true perpendicular of a hexagon by about 17’ 
only. 

The angles of the fquare and pentagon are too {mall for 
a fecond flank. And the Chevalier de Ville, whofe con- 
ftruction much refembles Sardi’s in feveral refpeéts, ap- 
pears to have borrowed from him the idea of making his 
flanks equal to his demi-gorges. He takes car: however to 
avoid fecond flanks in the fquare and pentagon, and in other 
figures to make them increafe with the number of the fides 
of the figure. , 

The following is the conftru@ion of the Dutch method of 
fortifying according to Marolois, 

Before he begins his conftruétion he afcertains the mag- 
nitude of the flanked angle, or angle of the baftion, by ad- 
ding 15° to half the angle of the polygon, which makes it 
in the {quare equal to 60°, in the pentagon equal to 69°, in 
the hexagon equal to 75°, in the heptagon equal to about 
79° 17', in the decagon equal to &7°, in the dodecagon 
equal to go°, which he alfo allows for it in all figures or 
polygons of a greater number of fides. 

He makes the curtain I K (fg. 12.) equal to36 rods of 12 
Paris feet*each, or 72 toifes, the face of the baftion A F equal 
to 24 fuch rods or 48 toifes, making the ratio of the cur- 
tain to it a fefquialteral one, or thatof 3 to 2, He makes 
the flank-forming angle FM I equal to 40°, when he wifhes 
to have only a fingle flank, in order that the demi-gorge 
IM may be tothe flank in the ratio, nearly of 6 to 5, and 
equal to 35° only, when he intends to have a covered flank, 
making then the ratio of the demi-gorge to the flank about 
that of 7 to 5. 

Let AB be an exterior fide. Make the angle BAO 
equal to half the angle of the polygon. Bife& the fame 
by the right line AP. Take the angle PAE equal 
to 7° 30’. Onthe rafant line AE fet off from A 48 
toifes for the face AF. From the epaule F draw the per- 
pendicular F G, and produce GF indefinitely towards I, 
making at the point F an angle TIM of 50°. Draw 
through the point M, where the line I'M meets the radius 
A O, an indefinite right line, MN, parallel to the exterior 
fide A B, which will bea fide of the inward polygon. Take 
the curtain I K, equal to 72 toifes, and the jine G H equal 
toit. Join KH, and on it take IL equal to the flank 
IF.* Make the demi-gorge KN equal 'to the demi-gorge 
IM, and HB equal to AG. Drawthe face BL, and 
the capital B N, which, being produced, will meet the capital 
A M alfo produced in the centre O. 

The calculation of the principal lines and angles of the 
conftruétion on the fides of a polygon fortified, according to 
Marolois’s method, may be made in the following nianner, 

If we fuppofe A B to be the fide of a hexagon, we have 
the angle of the centre equal to 60°, the angle of the polygon 
equal to 120°, and confequently OA B half the angle of the 
polygon equal to 60°. Wherefore O A E, half the flanked 
angle, is equal to 37° jo’, which taken from O A B, half 
the angle of the polygon or 60°, leaves 22° 30’ for the an- 
gle diminué EAB. But the angle of the flank is a right 
angle by the conftruétion. If to this then there be added 


“the angle diminué, we fhall have 112° 30! for the angle 


AFI of the epaule or thoulder, from which if the angle 
J FM, which is equal to 50°, be taken, there will remain 
62° 30° for the angle AFM. The angle AMF is 
= 80°. 
The capital A M of the baftion is found from the oblique- 

angled triangle A MF by this analogy. 

‘ As the fine of the angle AMF 

~ Isto the fine of the angle AF M, 


So is the face A F of the baftion 

To the capital A M. ! 
And the line M F is found by this analogy. 

As the fine of the angle AM IF 

Is to the fine of the angle FA M, 

So ts the face A F of the baltion 

To the line F M. 

The flank I F is found from the right-angled triangle 
MIF by this analogy. 

As radius 

Is to the fine of the flank-forming angle IMF=40°,  ~ 

So is the line FM 

To the flank I F, which is equal to about 19 toifes. 

And the demi-gorge M Lis found from the fame triangle 
by this analogy. 

As radius 

Is to the fine of the angle 1 F M=50°, 

So is the line F M 

To the demi-gorze MI, which is equal to about 222 toiles, 
the double of which or 451 toifes added to the curtain I K, 
which is equal to 72 toifes, gives the interior MN, equal to 
about 117% toifes. 

The exterior fide A B is determined by means of the line 
A G, which is found from the right-angled-triangic A GF, 
by this analogy. 

As radius 

Is to the fine of the angle A F G = 67° 3’, 

af is the face AF of the baftion, which is equal to 48 
toiles, 

To the line A G, which is equal to about 444 toifes, the 
double of which added to G H, that is, equal to 72 toifes, 
Gives 1602 toifes for the exterior fide A B. 

The fecond flank E K is determined by means of the com- 
plement EJ, which is found from the triangle EI F, by 


either of the following analogies. 


As the fine of the angle diminué IE F=22° 30° 

Is to the fine of the angle E F I=67° 30’, 

So is the flank LF 

To the complement I E. 
Or, As radius. 

1s to the tangent of the angle E FI=67° 30’, 

So.is the flank IF 

To. the complement IE, which is equal to about 
45% toifes, and which tdken from the curtain, which is 
equal to. 72 toifes, leaves 261 for the fecond flank EK 
or, LG... 

The perpendicular diftance of the interfetion of the lines 
of defence, from the middle of the exterior fide A B, is found 
by this analogy. 

As radius 

Is to the tangent of the angle diminu“, which is=22° 30. 

So ig half the exterior fide A B . 

To the perpendicular from it to the interfe€tion of the lines 
of defence, which is therefore equal toabout 32% toifes. 

This conftru@tion furnifhes an eafy method of working 
on the ground, when through interruptions from build- 
ings, hedges, thickets, &c. and from the unevennefs and 
irregularity of the ground itfelf, a regular polygon cannot ea- 
fily be defcribed by finding the centre of the circumferibing 
circle. For fuch a polygon may be traced on the ground by 
means of the matter-lines of the curtains and baltions, fetting 
off firft fucceffively the angle of the polygon without any re- 
ference to the centre. This author, however, inftead of 
making his flank equal to his perpendicular, as it ought to 
be, makesit fall fhort of the fame by not lefs than 13 toifes. 

There are other methods of conftrudtion delivered by Dutch 


writers, which, however, are hardly deferving of notice. And 
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sas in all their methods, they make a feeond flank on the cur- 
tain, and for the molt part draw at the fame time the coun- 
terfcarp of the great ditch parallel to the faces of tne baflions, 
they render the defence very defeftive. For the branches 
of the counterfcarp being thus parallel to the fichant lines, 
will, when produced, frequently meet the curtains, and will 
of courfe cover the greateft part of the ditch itfelf, from the 
view of the flanks of the baftions. And asthe principal part 
of the ditch is thus feen by the fecond flanks only, which 
are eafily ruined, the entrance into it is rendered eafy to the 
befiegers. _ ; 

The following is the conftru€tion of the Spanifh method 
of fortifying. 

Take the interior fide AB (fg. 13.) equal to 120 
toifes. From A to C, and Bto D, fet off 20 toifes ora 
fixth part of AB, for each of the demi-gorges AC, BD. 
On perpendiculars to AB at the points C, D, take CE, DF, 
equal refpectivelyto AC, B D, or to 20 toifes each, ora fixth 
partof A B. Let O be the centre of the circle, which circum- 
feribes the polygon, of which A Bisa fide. From D through 
FE, and C through F, draw right lines to meet the radii O A, 
O B, of the faid circle, produced in the points G, H. Then 
EG, FH will be the oppofite faces of the baftions 
CEGPQ, DFHRS, and AG, BH their capitals. 
And the fame conftruétion continued on the other fides 
AM,M T, TV, VN,WN B, completes the operation. 

The calculation of the principal lines and angles of thig 
conttruétion is made in the following manner. ~ 

Since A B is equal to 120 toifes, and AC, BD, each 
equal to 20, the curtain CD is equal to 80 toifes. And 
fince C E, D F, are each equal to 20 toifes, or the fixth part 
of A B, and alfo perpendicular to A B by the conftru4tion, 
€ D is to CE as four to one, and as radius to the tangent 
of theangle C D E, which is therefore equal to about 14° 2’. 
Wherefore the angle C E D is equal to about 75° 58’, and 
the angle CEG of the epaule or fhoulder is equal of courfe 
to about 104° 2’. Thefe angles, therefore, are the fame in 
all polygons. But the flanked of confequence, with the 
angles of the polygons. A 

Now, if ‘we fuppofe AB to be the fide of a hexagon, 
we have the angle A O B of the centre equal to 60°, and the 
angle MAB or A BN of the polygon equal to 120°. Con- 
fequently half the flanked angle OG D or AGD, which 
is equal to the excefs of O G H or OA B, half the angle of 
the polygon, above the angle diminué A DG or CD E, is 
equal to 45° 58’: and the whole flanked angle, or angle 
PGE of the battion, is equal to 91° 56’. 

The capital A G of the baltion, is found from the oblique- 
angled triangle A GD, by this analogy. : 

As the fine of half the flanked angle AG D, which is 
=a4c° 53! e 

esa fine of the angle diminue A DG=r4° 2", 

So is the lengthened curtain A D, which is= 100 toifes, 

To thecapital A G of the baftion, which is equal to about 
33.73 toifes. 

And the rafant line or line of defence D G, is found from 
the fame triangle by this analogy. 

a\s the fine of half the flanked angle A G D=45° 58’ 

~ Ts to the fine of the angle DA G=120°, 

So is the lengthened curtain A D, which is=1o9 toifes, 

To the rafant line or line of defence D G, which is equal 
to about 120.46 toifes, or 120% toifes nearly, 

But D E is equal to VGE°+CD'= V 701 80°=4 425 
toifes=to 82.86 toifes nearly. Wherefore the face G E of 
the baition is equal to 37.6 toifes nearly. 


The gorge-line CQ is found from the ifofceles triangle 
C AQ; by the following analogy. . 


As the fine of the angle AC Q=half the angle of the 
centre 

Is to the angle of the polygon CAQ, 

So is the demi-gorge A C, which is == 20 toifes, 

To the gorge-line © Q, which in a hexagon, as this figure 
is fuppofed to be, is equal to about 34.64 toifes. 

The line OG being equal to about 153.73 toifes, the ex- 
terior fide GH, when AB is the fide of a hexagon, will 
alfo be equal to about 153.73 toifes. But GH is always 
determined by taking a fourth proportional to OA, AB, 
and OG. 

The perpendicular diftance K L of the interfeGtion of the 
lines of defence, from the exterior fide GH, is found by 
this aralogy. 

As radius 

Is to the tangent of the angle diminue LG K=14° 2, 

Sois GL or the haif of G H, the exterior fide, 

To the perpendicular K 1, which in the hexagon, as this 
figure is {uppofed to be, is equal to about 19.2 toifes; falling 
fhort of the flank C E by about 0.8 of a toife, or eight- 
tenths of a toife. 

The Spaniards, who are rather partial than otherwife to 
obtufe flanked angles, have no fecond flank on the curtain, 
but always conitrué their fortifications with a rafant, and 
never with a fichant line of defence, not minding whether the 
flanked angle or angle of the baftion be acute, right, or oh- 
tufe. Their mode of conftruétion, except as to the fecond 
flanks, and the making of the flanked angle right, is the fame 


with that of the Chevalier de Ville, above defcribed, which 


being compounded of the Italian and Spanifh methods, has 
on that account been called the compofed draught, or the 
compofed method of conftruGtion. 

Let AB (Plate VIL. fig.t4..}bethe fide of aregularhexagon 
infcribed in a circle, and equal to 160 toifes. Set off from its 
extremities AandC on it AC, BD as demi-gorges, and 
each equal to an eighth part of A B, or to 20 toifes. From 
the po:nts C and D on tizht lines perpendicular to A B take 
CE, DI’, as flanks equal each to 20 toifes, or an eighth part 
of A Ballo. Take the curtains CI, DK, from the points 
C D, and A B, each equal to 4o toifes, or a fourth part of 
the interior fide AB; and fromthe points J, K, on right 
lines, drawn'perpendicularly to A B inwards, take IL, K M, 
for the retired flanks, each equal to 20 toifes, or the eightn 
part of the interior fide. Join the points L, M, by drawing 
LM for the retired curtain. From the extremities L, M, 
thereof through the points K, I, draw the nght lines L K, 
M1, which being produced, will pafs through the outward 
extremities E, F, of the flanks C E, D F, and will meet the 
lengthened radii O A, OB, in the points G, H, which will 
determine the faliant points of two of the baftions. Anda 
fimilar operation continued quite round on the other fides of 
the polygon, will complete the con{truétion. E 


Asthe foregoing figure isfuppofed to be a regularhexagon» 
the angle of the centre is equal to 60°, and that of the poly- 
gon to 120°. And as M Lis to LI, as 40 to 20 or 2 ton, 
the natural tangent of the angle diminué LMI, or MGH 
to unity, as radius is equal to 4 or to 0.5000000, which is 
nearly equal to the natural tangent of 26° 34’. If thisangle 


be taken from 60°, half the angle of the polygon, there will 


remain 33° 26’ for half the flanked angle, or hali the angle 
of the baftion. ‘The flanked angle therefore, or the angle of 
the baltion, is in a hexagon equal to 66° 52’. 

Now the line G I is found from the oblique-angled triangle 
AGI, by this analogy. 

Ass the fine of 33° 26', half the flanked angle, or AGI 

Ts to the fine of the angle G A I=120°, 

So is the line A J, which is equal to 60 toifes 

6 To 
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To the line GI, which is equal to 94.31 toifes nearly. 

And the capital A G of the baftion is found from the 
fame triangle by this analogy. 

As the fine of A GT, half the flanked angle= 73° 26’ 

Is to the fine of the angle diminué AI G=26° 34', 

So is the line A I, which is equal to 60 toiles, 

To the capital AG of the baftion, which is equal to 
about 48.704 toifes. 

But the line I M is equal to Vi:+DM'= 75 +40" 
4/125=44.72 toifes nearly. 

But EL is equal to 1 Ms. Wherefore GE, the face of 
she baftion, being equal to GI—E I, is equal to about 49.59 
toifes, or 49.6 toifes nearly. 

The fhort or little line of defence GM or HL, being 


equal to G1+1M, is equal to 94.31 + 44.72 toifes, or 
13g 03 toifes, or 139 toifes nearly. 

The lengthened radius O G, and confequently the exterior 
fide GH, when A B is the fide of a hexagon, is equal to 
160 + 44:72 toiles, or to 204.72 toifes. 

The perpendicular diftance of the interfeQion I, of the 
lines of defence, from the exterior de GH, is found by 
either of the two following analogies. 

As radius 

1s to the tangent of the angle diminué iG H = 26° 34’, 

So is half the exterior fide G H, or 102.36 toifes, 

To.the perpendicular diftance of from the fame. 

Or, As radius 

Is to the fine of the angle diminue iG H= 26° 34', 

So is the little line of defence G M=1329 toifes 

To the perpendicular diftance of the point i from GH, 
which is equal to about 62.166 toifes. 

This method was adopted for the purpofe of conftrn&ting 
ona large front, and thereby leffening the number of baf- 
tions. And to keep the lines of defence GM, HL, within 
mufquet-fhot, a curtains L M retired inwards, is made equal 
to a fourth part ofthe interior fide A B, and oppofite to the 
middle thereof. This manner of fortifying has been called 
the ordre renforce or re-inforced order, concerning which 
feveral Italian and Spanifh authors have written large trea- 
tifes. Like moft other writers on fortification, who have 
delivered different methods of conftruftion, they very abfurdly 
make their angle diminué invariably the fame in all polygons, 
without affigning any good reafon for doing fo, drawn from 
the natures or properties. of the polygons themfelves, the 
facility or difficulty of embracing them refpectively, or from 
their relative degrees of capability of defence. In this me- 
thod, the perpendicular diftance of the interfeétion i of the 
lines of defence, from the exterior fide GH, is more than 
thrice the length of the flank CE or DF. 

Of Coehorn or Koehoorn’s methods, 

The famous Minno, baron cf Koehoorn, who tcok-many 
of the places, which the celebrated marfhal Vauban had 
fortified, publifhed three methods of conftru@ion, the 
firt fora hexagon, the fecond for a heptagon, and the 
third for an o€tagon. The publication of his treatife on 
fortification however took place before he had acquired that 
great experience, which juftly procured him the reputation 

of being one of the firft engineers, that has ever appeared 
ig Europe ;'and the metheds delivered in it are not re- 
ducible to praétice. That he afterwards thought fo him- 
felf is evident from the towns which he fortified. For if, 
after acquiring experience. in the attack. of places he had 
really been of opinion that the methods he had publifhed, 
were capable of making fuch a prodigious refiftance or 
defence as he endeavoured in his book on fortification to 
thew, that they were, it is a circumftance difficult to be 


accounted for, that "he never once thought of ufing them; 
when he had frequent opportunities of doing fo. It ought 
alfo to be remembered, that his fyftem of fortification 
was publifhed before the method of firing en ricochet was 
either praétifed or invented, 

In his firft method the works occupy twice as much 
ground as they do in Mr. Vauban’s, and being entirely of 
earth, low, and liable to be eafily furprifed, would require 
thrice as mary men, at leaft, for their defence. His fe- 
cond and third niethods are, in fa, impracticable, as the 
fortification in each of them takes up five times as much 
ground as the town or place ir furrounds. 

‘This being the cafe, we will jult give a general defcription. 
of them. Iu all the three he begins inwards and conftruGs 
outwards, ‘The, firft he applies to a hexagon and fup- 
pofes the furface of the water to be only about four feet 
lower than the level ground. In this he conftru&s from 
an interior fide of 150 toifes, from the extremities of which 
he fets off on the fame 29 toifes foreach of the demi-gorges 
and 8o toifes on the lengthened radii of the hexagon for 
the capital of each of the baltions. He thus leaves 72 
toifes for the length of his curtain. From the extremities 
of the interior fide he takes, on the lengthened: radii re- 
{pectively, 40 toifes for the points: of interfeGion of the 
higher faces of the baftions, which are alfo equal each te 
40 toifes, and parallel to the lower faces that are in the 
lines of defence. The fpace between the lower and higher 
faces of the baftions is a dry ditch, the bottom of 
which is only about fix inches above the level of the water 
ina wet ditch. Behind the lower parapet there is a ban- 
quette of three feet and a rampart of five, and under this 
rampart is a ftone gallery, that runs from one end of it to 
the other, and is divided into feveral apartments, which are 
fhut with doors. There is alfo a gallery, which ges from 
the faliant angle formed by the lower faces to that formed 
by the higher with loop-holes at {mall ciftances from one 
another, looking into the dry ditch. ‘here are likew fe 
rows of palifades placed. parallel to the higher face at the 
diftance of four toifes from them. 

The great ditch is 24 toifes broad, and its counterfearp 
is parallel to the lower faces of the baftions. ‘The demi- 
gorges of the ravelin-are. each equal to 29 toiles, and the 
faces each to 45 toifes. The dry ditch between the lower 
and upper faces of it is 16'toifes broad. ‘The rampart is 
28 feet broad, the banquette three, and the parapet 20. 
The lower faces are parallel to the higher oness 

The angle diminué, or the angle formed by the exterior 
fide, and either line of defence, is in this method equal to 
24°38" 48". 

His fecond: method: he applies to a heptagon, and fup+- 
pofes the level of the ground to be only about three feet 
above that of the furface of the water. In it he con- 
ftruéte outwards from an. interior fide of 126 toifes in 
length, from the extremities of. which he takes on the 
fame 30 toifes for each of the demi-gorges. On the length. 
ened radii of the heptagon he fets off 72 toifes for the ca- 
pital of each of the baftions, at the extremities of which 
he draws right lines forming with the faid capitals angles 
each of 40°, and on.thefe lines he fets off 66 toifes tor 
the faces of the baflions -refpeGtiwely. From the faliaut< 
angles of the baftions as centres with radii equal to the 
diftance from the’ fame to the extremities of the demi- 
gorges go toifes diftant from thofe of the interior fides he 
defcribes arcs, in which he fets off refpe€tively chords equal 
each to 30 toifes, and on thefe chords defcribes the mean 
flanke which are arcs of 60°. 

The outline. of his higher flank js 13 toifes diftant yen 

that 
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that of the mean, and this flank is an are deferibed from the 
fame centre, that the mean flank is deferibed from, having 
its chord equal co 40 toifes. 

The dry ditch round the body of the place is 20 toifes 
broad before the faces, of the -baftions, to which its coun- 
terfcarp is parallel. There is a wet ditch before his tenailles 
10 toiles broad with two bridges at each end near the 
orillons, the one of which leads direétly acrofs it and the 
other along the face of the baftion. 

The faliant angle of the ravelin is 125 toifesdiftant from 
the curtain of the body of the place and is of 70 degrees 
of magnitude. The faces are each 50 toifes long, and the 
faces of the redoubt in it are 16 toifes diltant from thofe 
of the ravelin, and each 14 toifes long. The wet ditch 

- before the lower faces of the ravelin is 24 toifes broad, and 
the work beyond that ditch, which he calls the fecond 
‘counterfearp, is 20, and parallel to the ditch. 

The flanked angle or angle of the baftion in this method 
is equal to 80°, and the angle diminué or the angle formed 
by the exterior fide and either line of defence is equal to 
twenty-four degrees and two fevenths. In his firft method 
«he angle of the baition or flanked angle is equal to 70° 
4a sae. 

He applies his third method to an o€tagon, of which 
the fide is equal to 110 toifes, and from which he conftruéis 
outwards ; from its extremities he fets off 21 toifes for each 
of the demi-gorges. On the lengthened radii, or radii of 
the octagon produced, he fets off from the faid extremities 
of the interior fide 64 toifes for the capitals of each of the 
‘baftions, the faces of which he fuppofes to be each equal 
to 54 toifes, and the faliant or flanked angle equal to 55°. 
He thus makes his curtain equal to 68 toifes. 

In his firft and fecond methods he has three flanks includ- 
ing that of the tenaille. But in this he has only two, the 
lower of which is determined or found by deferibing an are 
through the extremity of-the tenaille from the faliant angle 
of the oppofite baftion as centre and fetting off from the 
faid extremity in the faid are a chord equal to 20 toifes, on 
which an arc of 60 degrees is defcribed for the flank. 
The upper flank is defcribed from the fame cen- 
tre, that the lower one is defcribed from through one ex- 
tremity of the curtain, and its chord is equal to 30 toifes. 

The wet ditch before the body of the place is 20 toifes 
proad, and its counterfcarp is-parallel to the faces of the 
baitions. 

The capital of the detached baftion is equal to 1co 
toifes, its faces are direéted towards the faliant anules of 
the inner baftions. The dry ditch between the lower and 
higher faces of the detached baftions is 20 toifes broad ; 
and the higher faces are parallel to the lower, and each of 
them 3 toifes long. The ditch before the detached baf- 
tions 24 toifes broad. It is evident, that in this third method 
of Coehorn the angle diminué or the angle formed by the 
exterior fide and cither line of defence is equal to 25 de- 
grees. For fince the angle of the centre in an octagon is 
equal to 45°, that of the oétagon is equal to 135°, from 
which, if the flanked angle, that by the conftrudtion is 
equal to 85°, be taken, we get 50° for the dcuble of the 
angle diminué, which is of courfe equal to 25°. 

Of Mr. Belidor’s methods. 

This author delivers three methods of conftru€tion, the 
firlt he applies to an octagon, of which the fide is equal to 
200 toifes. In-the three he begins outwards and conitruéts 
dnwarcs. In the firft he makes the perpendicular to the 
exterior fide equal to 50 toifes, the faces of his baftion 
equal cach to 70 toifes, and he finds his flanks in the fame 


way with Mr. Vauban in in his firfl method. Te makes 
his ba&ion with flanks equal each to about 26 toifes. On the 
line joining the extremities of thefe flanks he conftructs in- 
wards, erecting a perpendicular to the middle thereof equal 
to 13 toifes, through the inner extremity of defence and 
takes on them the faces equal each to 22 toifes. The 
parts of the lines of defenee from their interfeGion to the 
points where they terminate the flanks, are each equal to 
14 toifes. The dry ditch before this front is 10 toifes 
broad at the inner extremities of the baftion, and its coun- 
terfcarp produced terminates at the oppofite fhoulders. 
He conneéts the flanks of the baltions with the curtains 
or, lines joining the faces of the interior front by means of 
works in the form of arcs called ram’s-horns, which are 
defcribed from tie middle points of the faid faces as centres 
with a radius of 25 toifes. The faliant angle of the re- 
doubt in his baftion is in the interfeétion of the two ad- 
joining curtains produced, and the faces of it terminate on 
thofe of the inner front within three toifes of the epaules 
or fhoulders. The ditch before it is 3 toifes broad. It has’a 
{tone wall in the faces from three to four feet thick with loop- 
holes. Mr. Belidor adds no outworks to this method of 
conftruétion, which has certainly the advantage of all thofe 
with detached baftions. The retrenchments within are ca- 
pable of a good defence, but occupy too much ground, par- 
ticularly the ditches, that might be better difpofed of. ‘The 
flanks of fuch large bafions as his are too fmall. The 
great ditches are too large, being 20 toifes broad at the faliant 
angles of the baftions with its counterfcarp dire&ted to- 
wards their fhoulders, 

In this method his angle diminué or the angle formed by 
the exterior fide and either line of defence is equal to 26? 
33' 54", and of courfe the angle of his baftion or the flanked 
angle, as the conitruétion is applied to an octagon, is equal 
to 51° 52! 12”. 

His fecond method of con{truétion he alfo applies to an 
oGagon, of which the exterior fide is equal to 200 toifes, 
the perpendicular to which, from the middle point thereof, 
he makes equal to 55 toifes. The faces of his baftions, 
which are detached, are each equal to 70 toifes, as in his 
firit method. And the flanks as well as in the firf are 
found in the fame way as Mr. Vauban’s. 

The mght line, that paffles thruagh the inner extremities 
of his bailion, ferves as an exterior fide for conftruGing the 
inward polygon on, the perpendicular to which, at the 
middle point thereof, is equal to 5 toifes, through the inner 
extremity of which the lines of defence are drawn. On 
thefe the faces are fet off, each equal to 24 toifes; and the 
flanks are chords of arcs defcribed from the oppofite fhoul- 
ders of the detached baitions as centres. 

The inward polygon is in faét nothing elfe than a ftrong 
wall, behind the curtain of which, and at the diftance of 
about 18 feet from it, there is an epaulement or a parspct of 
earth 3 toifes thick. And withia the baitions there are 
cavaliers, of which the fronts are circular ares, defcribed 
with a radius of from 23 to 24 toifes. heir flanks are 
each equal to 7 toifes, and their gorges to 32 toifes each. 

The counterfcarp of the ditch before this inner palygon 
is diftant from it at the faliant angles, and is paralle) to the 
curtain. 

His tenailles, called ram’s-horns, touch the outer lines of 
defence within three toifes of the epaules or fhoulders of the 
detached baftions, and are fo defcribed as to meet the faid 
lines of defence inwards, beyond their interfection in the 
points, where the counterfcarp of the inner ditch meets the 
fame. 
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"The outlite of the etrtam between the ram’s-horns is 
© toifes beyond or without the inner ditch. 

' The exterior line, from the retrenchment within his de- 
tached baftion is conftruéted, runs acrofs the fame, and mects 
the fac+s thereof about 20 toifes from the epaules, or fhoul- 
ders, the perpendicular to which line at the middle point 
thereof is equal to 17 toifes. Through the inner extremity 
of this perpendicular the lines of defence for the retrench- 
ment are drawn. On thefe lines, from the faces of the 
baftion, thofe of the retrenchment are fet off equal each to 
20 toifes. ‘The chord, on which the orillon is defcribed, is 
equal to 5 toifes, as is alfo that on which the retired fank is 
defcribed. Both are made according to Mr. Vauban’s me- 
thod. The circular curtain of this retrenchment, and the 
rounded part of the ditch adjoining it, are defcribed from 
the faliant angle of the inner con{trution next to it, with a 
radius of 25 toifes, The great ditch before the faliant 
angles of the detached baftions is 20 toifes broad, and as it 
is fuppofed to be dry, Mr. Belidor made a caponiere from the 
curtain between the ram’s-horns to the ravelin of about 18 
or 20 feet wide, the parapets of which he made terminate 
on both fides in a flope or glacis. 

The capital of the ravelin he makes equal to 66 toifes, 
and that of the redoubt within it equal to 30 toifes. The 
faces of the ravelins are direéted towards thofe of the re- 
trenchments within the detached baflions, and thofe of the 
xedoubt within it to the fhoulders of the faid baftions. The’ 
batteries in the ravelin are retired 8 toifes back from the 
faces of it. ‘The ditch in front of the ravelin is 12 toifes, 
and the breadth of that before the redoubt is equal to 7 
toiles.. 

The demi-gorges of the duneties are each equal to 25 
toifes, and their faces are perpendicularly dire¢ted towards. 
thofe of the ravelin and detached baftions. The ditch be- 
fore them is 8 toifes wide, and the batteries in them are 
retired 8 toifes back from their faces, and are each of them 
15 toifes long. The covert-way is 6 toifes broad. 

In this method the angle diminué, or the angle formed by 
the exterior fide and either line of defence, is equal to 25° 
48! 39"; and as the conftrection is applied to an o€tagon, 
the angle of the baftion, or the flanked angle, is of courfe 
equal to 77° 22’ 42". 

It is manifeft that in this conftru&tion the perpendicular 
to the exterior fide, or of the great polygon, is much longer 
than it ought to be, fince it exceeds the true perpendicular 
belonging to a polygon of 30 fides. For the angle diminuc, 
which it gives, is greater than the true angle diminué be- 
longing to a polygon of 30 fides, by upwards of one de- 
gree. - And the angle of the baltion, or flanked angle, falls 
fhort of the real flanked angle in a polygon of Jo fides, by 
not lefs than 33°. The baftions are thereby made by far 
too large and extenfive. ‘lhe great ditch appears alfo to 
be too wide, as the excavation of it will furnifh more earth 
than what is wanted for raifing the ramparts. The works 
indeed, taken altogether, are too cxpenfive to be ereéted, 
For it would require almoft a whole army to defend them, 
befides fuch a prodigioua quantity of ftores and ammunition, 

as cannot be allotted for the fervice or defence of any one 
BPDlACes ep 
* Mr. Belidor applies his third method of conftruétion, as 
he does his firft and fecond, to an oétagon, of which the 
exterior fide is equal to 200 toifes. But he makes the per- 
pendicular to it at the middle point thereof equal only to 
40 toifes, which is very nearly indeed equal to the true per- 
pendicular of an enneagon of the fame exterior, and there. 
fore comes nearer to the true perpendicular of an otagon 

Vor. IX. ; 


than that which has been defcribed for it by any other 
writer on fortification. On this account we will give the 
conftruétion of part of the body of the place on an oGagon 
according to this méthod. 

Lt AB (Plate VILL. fig. 15.) be equal to 200 toifes 
infide of an o€tagon. Bileét AB in the point C, and 
draw CD perpendicular thereto. From C to D fet off to 
D, equal to 40 toifes, and from the extremities A, and B, 
of the exterior fide AB, through the point D, draw the 
lines of defence. On them take A E and BF for the faces 
of the baftions, equal each to 5.5 toifes. ‘The parts Dz, Dr, 
between the interfeGion, D, of the lines of defence, and the 
broken parts of the curtain, take each equal to 30 toifes, and 
the length of each of the broken parts remains equal to 25 
toifes. The orillon is equal to 9 toifes, andis part of a flank 
found according to Mr. Vauban’s method. The flanks are ree 
tired 8 toifes, and are arcs of 60° each. The outlines of the 
ram’s-horns are 13 toifes diftant from one another. The paf- 
fages at their extremities are each 3 toiles wide. ‘The outer- 
mott or lowett is defcribed with a radius of 30 toifes, and the 
other is defcribed from the fame centre. By making the 
fame conftru@tion on two other fides of the o€tagon, the po- 
fitions of the other faces, A G, BH, of the baftions is deter- 
mined as well as the magnitude of the faliant angle of eack. 
He places cavaliers in the gorges of the baftions. 

The capital of his ravelin is 44 toifes, the demi-gorges of 
it are each equal to 31 toifes. and its flanks, which are dix 
rected towards the fhoulders of the baftions, are each of them 
equal to g toifes. The ditch before the ravelin is 10 toifes 
wide, and the covert-way is 6 toifes broad. 

The glacis before the faliant angles of the baftions is 15 
toifes broad. The demi-gorges of the places of arms are 
each equal to 26 toifes, and thofe of the redoubts or ftone 
walls within them to 20. And the faces are parallel to the 
oppofite demi-gorges. He makes arrows and detached re- 
doubts after the manner of Mr. Vauban, but gives flanks to 
his arrows, which are parallel to the paflages of 10 toifes 
wide, that lead to them. 

In this his third method of conflrution, the ang!e diminué, 
or the angle BAD, or ABD, formed by the exterior 
fide and either line of defence, is equal to 21° 48’ 5”, which 
differs from the true angle diminué of an enneagon by about 
3 minutes only. And as it is applied to an oétagon, the 
angle of the baftion, or the flanked angle, is of courfe equal 
to 91° 23’ 50”. ; 

lt mutt be allowed that this conftru€tion for the body of 
the place is good. ‘The ram’s-horns aré Uaqueltionably well 
contrived, and are much preferable to tenailles, as they 
cannot be enfiladed from any one place, as they refift better, 
by their bending or curvature outwards, the enemits’ batte~ 
ries, and render the flanks much fuperior to any batteries 
that the befiegers can ereét againft them. Like a mere con- 
ftrutor on paper, however, he makes fo many outworksy 
that they occupy a valt extent of ground, cannot be: de~ 
fended but by a very numerous garrifon, and uncommonly 
large fupply of ammunition, artillery, and provifions, and 
cannot be ereéted but at an immenfe expence. 

The learned and ingenious Mr. Ozanam has given four 
methods of conftruétion, in all of which he begins in- 
wards, and fortifies outwards, from an interior fide of 120 
toifes, and at the fame time places or takes his flanks on 
right lines drawn from the centre of the polygon through 
the extremities of the demi-gorges fet off on the interior 
fides. 

In his firft method he makes each demi-gorge equal to 
as many toifes more than 20 : the polygon to be ones 
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has fides, In the fquare the demi-gorge is therefore equal 
to 24 tcifes, in the pentagon to 25, in the hexagon to 26, 
in the heptagon to 27, and fo on to the decagon, in which 
the demi-gorge being ecual by this rule to go toifes, he 
makes it continue of this length in all higher polygons. He 
makes each flank equal to four times as many toifes as the 
number of the fides of the polygon, allowing 16 toifes for 
it in the fquare, 20 in the pentagon, 24 in the hexagon, 25 
in the heptagon, and fo on to the decagon, where the flank 


being by this rule eqfal ta 40 toifes, eontianes of that length 
in all higher polygons. ; 

The angle formed by right lines from the faliant angle, 
and either fhoulder or epau/e of his baftion, he calls the fank- 
Sorming angle. 

The following is a table of the lines and angles of a forti- 
fied polygon, from the {quare to the dodecagon, according 
to his firfl method of conftru€tion, the inward or interioe 
fide being equal to 120 toifes. 


Polygons | II | 12 
; Angle of the centre ge" of nao Gorunae 519136! Agee jortiam 362d! 32° 44! 30° of 
| Angle of the polygon “90° cole 108° o! popu 128° qallagse oF 140° o’ {144° o! (147° T6"|T50°° of 
Flank- forming aie 14° 2! roe 11° a3. 10° nee 10° Bf aay gegan Tiaaeiyet 7°22" 
+ Angle of the flank 120° 49 ‘112° 59' |108° of epee To2° 28! eos 39: 992 16" 98° sa 
Angle diminaé : 9° 42! | 13° 19° 16" 46! ei 25° 46) ap 16! si Bot Agi NBoe ior 31° 16" 
Angle of the epaule 130° 40’ |126° 18" Payee [OR GIs oe 129° eet joo see? TZ0 se 2! {28°84 
Flanking angle. 3 160° 36" 153° 22! {146° 22/ |139° a paater nase 46% 1x8? 34! t182 22! nr7® 28h 
Flanked_angle ea) 7° 36" B1° 22") 86°22" 1°88" é 84° 28/1 85% 28") 82% 34"/'85° 38" 182 28! 
Toifes. Feet. nih eres inh Fae 
Demi-gorge QAO. aS oli 26i1e Toe 27 Gy | 28saOn ZO ON n2Ohan© bsOL On| EsOlmEe 
Curtain Te. 72 oa 70 o | 68 Balinese 64)" Vor |H62" “ol}*60 ree 60 bes Goo 
lig Fa i eel naeh recur auburg hg), Co.) gal whet nol Nee oh yo leh Paani 
Great line of defence 117 1D Pola 5 hegitigh ae B22 iB, wemroll ae o [127 Sighaeen ape! 
Face of the baftion 36 sah Bye oes ies Ute & AZO HONE ATEN a2 5,8 Fae 2 Beso tC hia 
“Capital of the baftion 28 0/33 3/39 4146 1 5304 6r 2 | 69 4 | 67 5 3 
| Little i aeipmant i 84 pllnes r |120 Wulegad 2 eaiciline 2 ea a 5 ay ioe 


‘The following is this conftru@ion on a hexagon, of which, 
the exterior fide is equal to 120 toiles. 

Let ABCEFD (fg. 16.) be a regular hexagon, infcribed 
in a circle, of which the radius, A O, is equal to 120 toifes. 
¥rom the extremities A and 5, fet off AL, BM, for demi- 
gorges, equal each to 20-++6or 26 toifes. In like manner fet 
of AP,CQ; Ba, Ds; CT,EV; Ec, FY; FZ,DX; 
equal each to 26 toifes. From the centre O, through the 
points, L,M,a,4,P,Q,T,V,c,Y,Z,X, draw the right lines 
OT, OH, Od, O2,ON, OS, Om, 01,04, 04, Og, OF 
and take 1L, KM, ad, be,QS, Tm, Vick, Y 4, Zg. Xf, 
equal cach to 6 x 4, or 24 toiles. From the points L, M, 
through the points K, I, draw right dimes to meet the radii 
OB,OA, lengthened or produced in the points H,G. 
from the points a,4, through the points ¢,d, draw right 
lines in like manner, aud fo on round the figure. This 
operation will determine the faliant angtes of the battions, 
aud all the parts of the conitrugtion, 


The calculation of the different lines and angles in thia 
con{truétion may be made in the following manner. 

Since A B is equal to 120 toifes, if from it there be taken 
the demi-gorge AL, or BM, which is equal to 26 toifes, 
there will remain 94 toifes for the lengthened curtain, AM, 
or BL, from which, if 26 toifes be taken, we get the cur- 
tain LM, equal 68 toifes. But as this figure is a hexagon, 
the angle of the centre is equal to 60°, and the angle of the 
polygon to 120%. The little radius is atfo of courfe equal 
to 120 toifes. 

The angle, ILM, of the flank, or its equal, AL O,is 
found by means of the following analogy. 

As the fum of the fidesO L+ A L = 146 toifes, 

Is to their difference O L— A L= 94 toifes, 

So is the tangent of half the fum of the angles A L O, 
A OVE Goo; 

To the tangent of half their difference, which is equal to 
about 48° 7’. This angle added to 60° gives 108° 7! pe 

the 
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the angle ILM of the flank, and taken from 60° leaves 
11° 53! for the flank-forming angle AO L, or AOT. 

In like manner the angle diminué, LMI, or MG H, is 
found from the oblique-angled triangle ILM, by means of 
‘this analogy. 

As the {um of the fides L M, LI, which is equal to 92 
toifes, 

Is to their difference, which is equal to 44 toifes, 

So is the tangent of half the {um of the angles LIM, 
LMI=35° 562’, 

‘To the tangent of half their difference, whichis equal to 
about 19°77’. This angle, taken from 35° 562’, leaves 
about 1° 49’ for the angle diminuég LMI, or MGH, 
‘dnd added to 35°562! gives about 55°4' for the angle 
LIM; confequently the angle GI L of the epazle is equal 
to 124° 56’. And if 33° 36’, which is equal to twice the 
augle diminué, be taken from 180° we get 146° 24’,for the 
flanking angle Gi HH, or [? K. Double the angle diminué, 
or 33° 38', taken from 120°, the angle of the polygon 
leaves 86° 22! for the flanked angle, or angle of the baftion. 

The angle diminué, 16° 49', taken from 108° 7’ the angle 
of the flank leaves g1° 18’ for 1L K, or 1 LH, the inner 
or inward flanking angle. 

Yhe line of defence, GM, is found from the oblique- 
angled triangle, A G M, by means of the following analogy. 

As the fine of AGM, half the flanked angle, or 43°11’, 

I$ to the fine of the angle of the gorge, GA M= 120°, 

Sois the lengthened curtain AM=o4 toifes, 

oS the line of defence GM, which is equal to about 119 
toifes. 

And the capital, A G, of the baftion, is found from the 
fame triangle, by means of this analogy. 

_ As the fine of A GM, half the flanked angle, or 43°11’, 

Is to the fine of the angle diminué = 16° 49’. 

So is the lengthened curtain AM = 94 toifes, 

‘To the capital AG of the baftion, which is equal to 
about 39% toifes,to which, if weadd the little radius OA, 
which ‘is equal to 120 toifes, we get 159% toifes, for the 
great radius OG, to-which the exterior fide, G H, is equal, 
as the figure isa hexagon. And in every polygon, the 
exterior fide, GH, is a fourth proportional to the little 
radius O A, the great radius OG, and the interior fide 
AB. 

The face, GI, of the baftion, is determined by finding the 
line I M from the oblique-angled triangle, I LM, by this 
analogy. 

As the fine of the angle diminué 1M L= 16° 40’, 

Ts to the fine of the angle 11. M of the flank = 108° 7”, 

So is the flank [L, which is equal to 24 toifes, 

Tothe line IM, which is equal to about 79% toifes, and 
when taken from I M, the line of defence, leaves about 404 
toifes for G IJ, the face of the baftion. 

The angle A O B is called the angle of the centre. 

The angle B A C is called the angle of the polygon. 

The angle N G Lis called the flanked angle, or angle of 
the baftion. 

i angle li KK, or Gi H, is called the outward flanking 
angle. 

The angle GIL is called the angle of the epaule or 
fhoulder. 

The angle IL M is called the angle of the flank. 

The angle IML, or MGH, is called the angle diminué. 

The angle AOL is called the flank-forming angle. 

PN GILL is called a baftion. 

AP, or AL, is called the demi-gorge of the baftion. 

The line joining the points P,L, is called the gorge of 
the baftion, 


' 


The angle [LK, or ILH, 
and the line of defence LH” 
angle. - 

AB is called the inward or interior fide. 

G H is called the outward or exterior fide. 

O A is called the little radius. 

O Gis called the great radins, 

IL, or KM, is called a flank. 

LM is called the curtain. 

AM, or LB, is called the lengthened curtain. 

GM, or LH, is called a line of defence. 

A Gis called the capital line, or capital of the baftton. 

AT, or HK, ts called the faee, or pan of the baltion. © 

The flank LL is called right flank, when it makes a right 
angle with the curtain; oblique fiank when it makes cn 
oblique angle with the fame; and acute flank when i 
makes an acute angle with the curtain; as it does by 
Errard’s method in fizures up to the o€tagon. When the 
orillon is rounded or formed by the arc of a circle, it is called 
a round orillon, and when it is reétilinear, or formed by the 
face of the baftion, produced a few toifes beyond the epaule, 
and a right line drawn from the extremity of the faid prolon- 
gation, either parallel to the flank, or nearly fo, it is called a 
{quare orillon. Itis made for the purpofe of covering part 
of the flank, which for that reafon, or in order to be the 
more effectually covered,is taken a few toifes inwards from the 
flank itfelf towards the centre of the baition, and is generally 
made in an arc of a circle, though it would be better in a right 
line, or onthe chord of anarc, Itison this account called 
the retired, or covered flank, and {ometimes the cq/emate, and 
place-baffe. And its depth, or enfoncement! on the line of 
defence, produced beyond its interfeétion with the curtain, 
as well as its diftance from the outfide of the orillon, is 
called the retirade or retrenchment of the flank, or the platform 
of the cafemate. 

The line Q S is called flank, becaufe it defends the face 
GN of the oppolite baftion. For, in fortification, /o flank 
has ihe fame meaning or fignification with the phrafe fe 
defend. When the line GQ _is not compofed of the face 
G N of the baftion, and a prolongation thereof to the angle 
Q of the flank, itis called flank-jichant, becaufe a mofke- 
teer, at its extremity Q, can fire, or ficher, as the Trench 
term it, at or again#t any part of the face GN. Hence the 
line QG, drawn from the faid extremity Q. of the flank, is 
called the jichant-line of defence, and fometimes only the 

Jfichant-line. It is alfo called the great line of defence. But 
when the face, GN, of the baltion produced, meets the curs 
tain QP, in any point, R, between the points Q and P, or 
in any point R nearer to the faid baftion, the/line GR 1s 
called the ra/ant-line of defence, or fimply the rafant-line, and 
alfo the /ittle lineof defence, being fhorter than the line GQ, be- 
caufe a mufketeer cannot from the point R fire at or againft 
any part of GN, the face of the baltion, but can only rafe 
or fire along it. The part Q R of the curtain intercepted 
between the lines GQ, GR, is called the /econd flank, as 
alfo the fire or the curtain, becaufe from every point in it, €x~ 
cept the extremity R, one may fhoot or fire again{ft every 
part of the face GN. Second flanks are not always, nor 
indeed freqnently, made. And when there ere none, there 
are no jichant Hines, but only rafant-lines of defence, in which 
cafe the flanks are called rafant flanes, becaufe from their 
extremities, that joi the curtains, one can only rafe or fire 
along the faces of the oppofite baftions, but from any inte:- 
mediate points between thofe extremities and the ¢paulesy 
he can fire at or againft the faid faces. The flanks form 
the principal defences, fince an enemy cannot, whilft they 
remain entire, approach the body of the place. And they 
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are, for that very reafon, the parts which he firft endea- 
vours to deftroy, in order to facilitate his paflage of the 
great ditch, 

The angle ILM, which the flank I L makes with the 
curtain LM, is called the angle of the flank, and the angle 
GIL, which the flank I L forms with the face GI of the 
baftions, is called the angle of the epaule, or fimply the epaule, 
from which comes the word epauler, to cover on one fide, 
or to cover the flank or the fhoulder of the befieged in fuch 
a manner, that he cannot be feen or difcovered on that fide 
from without. The face G I, which thus covers the epaules 
or fhoulders of thofe who affift in defending the place in the 
flank IL, is therefore called epaulement. ‘The point or 
angle A, of the inward or interior polygon, is called the 
centre of the bailion. 

When the flank, 1L,is ona right line, drawn from the 
epaule I, to the centre O of the polygon, as it is in all his 
four methods of conftruétion, it forms, when produced to the 
faid centre O, an angle AOL, which is called the jank- 

forming angle. ‘The angle GN, which the two faces GI, 
GN, form at the point G of the bation, is called the flanked 
angle, or angle of the baftion, becaufe it is flanked or de- 
fended by the two oppofite flanks O5,M K. The night 
line G H, drawn from one flanked angle to another, and 
which marks the diftance between them, is called the da/e- 
line, and the fide of the outward or exterior polygon, which 
in regular conftruGtion is always parallel to AB, the corre- 
{ponding fide of the inward or interior polygon. A re-en- 
tering angle is that which retires inwards; and in terms of 
fortification it is called a fenaille-angle, or fimply a tenaille. 
And fuch of them as are formed by the meeting or tnter- 
fetion of two rafant lines, making an obtufe angle, are 
called flanking angles, as for inftance the angle GiH; and 
the lines Gi, Hi, forming it, are alfo called fenailles. The 
angle Gi H is aifo called the outward flanking angle, to dif- 
tinguifh it from the angle 1 LH, formed by the flank IL, 
and therafant line G L, when the flank is rafant, which is 
called the inward, or inner flanking angle ; or from the angle 
G RQ, when there is a fecond flank RQ, which is alfo 
called an inward flanking angle. 

The rafant lines, GM, HL, always make acute angles 
with the curtain LM, either of which, as [ML or GML, 
is called the angle diminué, or angle diminifbed, and is equal to 
the angle MGH, which GM forms with the bafe-line, or 
exterior fide GH. Theangle GAL, formed by the capital 
AG and the demi-gorge AL, is called the gorge-angle, or 
angle of the gorge, and is always equal to the excels of 
180° above half the angle of the polygon OAB; which 
half angle is called the da/e-angle. 

In his fecond method of fortifying or conftrufting, he 
fuppofes the demi-gorges to be the fame as in his firft 
method: but inftéad of making each flank equal, as in it, to 
four times as many toifes as the number of the fides of the 
figure or polygon, he, in this, makes each flank equal to 
10 toifes, together with twice as many more as the figure 
or polygon has fides. He thus allows 18 toifes for each 
flank in the fquare; 20 for each in the pentagon; 22 in 
the hexagon; 24 in the heptagon; 26 in the odagon; 28 
in the enneagon; and 30 in the decagon, in which the flank 
and demi-gorge being equal to each other, and to 30 toiles 
refpeGtively, he makes them continue fo in all higher po- 
lygons. 

But as it happens by this method of conftru@tion, that in 
the oftagon, and all the higher polygons, the flanked angle 
or angle of the baftion becomes obtufe, in order to limit it 
to aright angle, he defcribes on a right line, joining the 
epaules or puter extremities of the flanks of each battion, a 


femicircle, which occafions a fecond flank upon the curtain, 
and two lines of defence, one rafant and the other fichant. 

The calculation of the principal lines and angles in this 
conftruction is eafily made. 

In his third method of conftruétion he makes his demi- 
gorges, as in the fecond, of the fame length as in the firft, 
and his flanks of the fame length as in the fecond: but is- 
ftead of limiting the flanked angle or angle of the baition to 
a right one, by fuppofing a femicircle to be defcribed on a 
right line, joining the two epaules, he fuppofes it to remain 
always acute, by making the capital AG equal to the gorge- 
line PL. 

The calculation of the principal lines and angles is eafily 
made on this fuppofition. 

In his fourth method he has no fecond flanks, but makes. 
all the defences rafant. He confiders this method as more 
general than the three foregoing ones, which it certainly is, 
fince it does not limit the lengths either of the demi-gorges 
or of the flanks, which, in this as well as inthe others, are 
always on right lines, drawn from the centre of the polygon, 
through the extremities of the demi-gorges. And although 
the demi-gorges become greater with the number of the 
fides of the polygon, they increafe fo flowly, that in one of 
60 fides the demi-gorge is only equal to about 374 toifes. 
The following is his conftruGtion for this method.. 

From the centre O of the polygon or figure, draw a right 
line perpendicular to the inward or interior fide AB. Di- 
vide this perpendicular into fuch a number of parts, as ex- 
ceeds the number of the fides of the figure or polygon by 
unity. Set off two of thofe parts from each extremity of 
the inward or interior fide, which is always fuppofed to be 
equal to 120 toifes for each demi-gorge, and take three of 
them from the faid extremities on the little radii produced 
for the capital of each baflion. Then, from the outer ex- 
tremities G, H, of thefe capitals, which are the points of the 
baftions, draw right lines to the points M,L, where right 
lines, drawn from the centre through the extremities M, L,_ 
of the demi-gorges, interfeét the interior fide. And thefe 
rafant lines, fo drawn, will determine both tne faces GI, 
HK, and the flanks IL, KM. 

By this conftruion, which is very fimple and eafy, the 
flanked angle or angle of the baftion begins to become ob- 
tufe in the enneagon, where it is equal to about 92° 6’; and 
grows more and more fo in the higher polygons. This 
angle, however, increafes but flowly, or at the rate of about 
one degree in each fucceflive polygon, amounting in the do- 
decagon to about 96° 26’, 

The calculation of the principal lines. and angles, im this 
conftruétion, is eatily made in the following manner. 

The perpendicular, from the centre O of the polygon to 
the inward or interior fide AB, is feund by this ana- 
logy. 

As radius 

Is to the tangent of the angle OA B = 60°, 

So is half the interior fide A B, or 60 toifes, 

To the perpendicular from O to AB, which is equal’to- 
about 104 toifes. Wherefore the gorge AL being, by. 
this conftrution, equal to two-fevenths of this perpendicular, 
is equal to about 293 toifes; and the capital AG, being 
equal to three-fevenths of it, is equal to about 44% toifes. 
The lengthened curtain AM is confequently equal to about: 
go! toifes. Wherefore the angle diminué AMG, or IML, 
is ealily found from the oblique-angled triangle AMG, by 
this analogy. ; 

As the fum of the fides AM, AG, which is equal to 
1345 toifes, 

Is to their difference, which is equal'to 455 toiles, 
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So is the tangent of half the angle OAM, or 30°, 

‘To the tangent of half the difference of theangles AGM, 
AMG, which is equal to about 11° 6’, Confequently the 
angle AGM, or half the flanked angle, is equal to about 
41° 6’, and the angle diminué LMI to about 18° 54’. 
Wherefore the flanked angle, or faliant angle of the baftion, 
is equal to about 82° 12', to which adding the angle of the 
centre, or 60°, we get the flanking angle GiH, equal to 
about 142° 12. 

The angle ILM, in this conftruétion, is obtained by 
means of the foliowing analogy. 

As the fum of the perpendicular from O to AB and half 
LM, or 1344 toifes, 

Is to their difference, which is equal to 743 toifes, or as 
403 to 224, 

So is the tangent of 45°, which is equal to radius, 

To the tangent of 28° 42', which added to 45°, gives 
73° 42! fer the angle OLM, and confequently 106° 18’ for 
the angle A LO, or its equal ILM, the angle of the flank ; 
to which if the angle diminué LMI = 18° 54’ be added; we 
get the angle GIL of the epaule, cqualto 125° 12’... And 
if from the angle OLM there be taken the angle OAB, or 
half the angle of the hexagon, we get 13° 42’ for the flank- 
forming angle AOL. 

The flank IL is found from the triangle ILM by this 
analogy. ‘ 

A\s the fine of the angle LIM, which is equal to about 

4° 48’, 
z Is to the fine of the angle diminué IML, which is equal 
to about 18° 54’, 

ie is the curtain LM, which is equal to about 603 
toiles, : 

To the flank IL, which is equal to about 24 toifes. 

And the perpendicular diftance of the interfeétion 7 of the 
lines of defence, from the exterior fide GH, is found by 
this analogy. 

A\s radius 

Is to the tangent of the angle diminué iG H = 18° 54’, 

So is the half of the exterior fide G H, which is equal to 
about 82.25 toifes, 

To the perpendicular diftance of i from GH, which is 
equal to about 25.1605 or 23.16 toifes nearly, exceeding 
the flank by 4.16 toifes. 

Mr. Muller, in his ** Elements of Fortification,” has de- 
livered what he is pleafed to call a new conftruétion. It 
differs, however, from Mr. Vauban’s firft method only in 
the following particulars. 

ift. Inftead of fuppofing, like Vauban, each flank to be 
the chord of an arc defcribed from the fhoulder or epaule of 
the oppofite baflion as centre, he fuppofes it to be the chord 
of an arc defcrib-d from the interfection of the line of de- 
fence and counterfcarp produced. 

adly. He makes his retired flanks reétilinear, inflead of 
making them in circular arcs. 

gdly. Inftead of ufing Vauban’s tenailles before the flanks, 
he places ram’s-horns before them. 

4thly. He makes his orillon 5 toifes long only, inftead 
of 9, like Mr. Vauban. 

Laftly. Inftead of drawing the right line, which terminates 
the retired flank from the faliant angle of the oppofite baf- 
tion, like Mr. Vauban, he draws it from a point on the face 

_5) or rather 10, toifes within the faid angle. 

For, in his conftruétion of this method, he begins, like 
Vauban, in his firlt method outwards, and conttruéts in- 
wards. Like him he alfo fuppofes the exterior fide of the 
polygon to be equal to 180 toifes; and after obferving that 
the per; endicular. may be of any length, as the 6th, 5th, 
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or 4th part of that fide, he, Itke him, alfo fixes on 30 toifes 
for its length, Like him alfo he makes the face of his: 
baftion equal to 50 toifes, or to.;ths of the exterior fide. 

He determines the faliant angle of his ravelin in this man- 
ner: he fets off on the face of his baflion from 12 to 15 
toifes from the fhoulder or epaule, and from the oppofite 
angle of the flank as centre, with the diftance therefrom oa 
the line of defence to the extremity of the line, fet off from 
the fhoulder on the face of the baltion, he interfeGs the 
perpendicular to the exterior fide, produced beyond it out-- 
wards, i 

He alfo gives the conftru€tion of a place with detached 
baftions from an inward or interior fide of 130 toiles, applied 
to an oGtagon, in which he fubftitutes {mall baftions inftead 
of Vauban’s tower-baftions. In this method, he makes the 
demi gorges of his {mail baftions each equal to 12 toifes, the 
capitals of his detached baftions each equal to 55 toifes, and 
their faces equal each to 60 toifes. He determines the faliant 
angle of his ravelin, by defcribing from the extremity of the 
flank, as centre, through a point in the face of the oppofite 
baftion, about 20 toifes from the fhoulder, an arc to interfeé& 
the right line, in which is the capital of the ravelin. 

He likewife gives the conitru€tion of a place with de- 
tached orillon-baftions, beginning outwards, and conftruG- 
ing inwards from an exterior fide of 200 toifes, and apply- 
ing it alfo to an oftagon. 

He makes his perpendicular, in this conftruGtion, equal 
to 40, ora fifth part of the exterior ; the faces of his baf- 
tions equal each to 55 toifes; the radius of the arc, that 
ferves to determine the pofition of his flank, equal to 22 
toifes ; the width of the ditch of the faliant angles equal te . 
16 toifes; his orillon equal to 5 toifes; and he keeps lis 
flank retired 5 toifes. 

The marquis de Montalembert has publifhed a large 
treatife on fortification, in which he makes much ule of cale- 
mates and arches fo much eondemned by the Chevalier de 
Ville. His conftru€tion is in fa& the fame with Mr. Blon- 
del’s, applied to a right line or polygon, of an infinite or in- 
definite number of fides. For in this extreme cafe, which is 
of all others the moft defeGtive, Mr. Blondel’s conftru@tion 
leaves no curtain, but gives the perpendicular equal to half 
the exterior fide, and the angle diminué equal to 45°. In 
defcending, however, from the right line or polygon of an 
indefinite number of fides, Mr. Blondel’s conftruétion affords 
a curtain, which gradually increafes as the number of the 
fides of the polygon decreafes, whilft the angle diminué at 
the fame time gradually decreafes, which in a hexagon, by 
his rule for determining it, viz. by taking from 45°, a third 
part of the angle of the centre of the polygon, is equal to 
25°. Butthe marquis de Montalembert makes his angle 
diminué in every polygon, and on all occafions, invariably equal, 
to 45°. His conitruétion ia formed by the placing of trian- 
gles contiguous to one another, or by the juxtapofition of the 
angles at the bufes of triangles in fuch a manner, as to make 
the other fides form re-entering angles equal each to a night 
angle, from which circumitance it is called. /a fortification 
perpendiculaire. It therefore affords no curtains or baitions, 
but when the feétion is of only an ordinary height, it necef- 
farily creates dead parts from the re-entering angles quite to 
the faliant ones, or throughout its whole extent. 

It may indeed be alleged, that thefe dead parts can be 
removed by cafemates.in the revetements, counterfcarps, 
caponiers, &c, &c. and no doubt they may. But what good 
reafon can be affigned for adopting a mode of conftruction, 
which creates every where thofe. very defects, which in con- 
ftructing the body of any place, it has hitherto been the firft 
obje&t and principal bufine{s of every fortifier to avoid, ae 
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then having recourfe to a number of expenfive, and otherwife 
unreceilary, contrivances, merely to get rid of the defects 
thus created. 

As we underftand that this fy%tem of fortification has 
been much difapproved of by fome of the ableft engineers, on 
the Continent of Europe ; and asthe late duke of Richmond, 
when mafter-general of the ordnance, was fo partial to it, that 
it: was with much difficulty and after a great deal. of difcuf- 
fion, that the engineers in the Portfmouth divifion, could 
perfuade him to adopt Vauban’s firft method in preference to 
it, for the new pentagonal fort, that has been erefted on 
Portfea ifland, near Lancaftown harbour; a candid and 
impartial comparifon between thefe two methods of conftruc- 
tion may not be ulctefs to profeffional men, or unacceptable 
to the public. But we cannot make a comparifon between 
them more ably, corre@ly, and {cientifically, than it is drawn 
in an anonymous publication of 1794, te-publifhed in 1805, 
in the following words. 

“Tris manifelt then, that after a work is once adapted to 
the ground it is to occupy, &c. the firft confideration is to 
conftruct it in fuch a manner, as to leave no dead parts; that 
is, to leave no fuch parts as cannot be feen, fired on, or 
flanked from fome other parts. That this is a fundamental 
maxim, and ought to be a primary obje& of attention in the 
conftru€tion of every work, is manifeit {rom this circum ftance: 
that, were it not with a view to obtain flanking defences for 
the different parts, a rampart and parapet might as well be 
raifed along the exterior fides of figures themfelves, or the 
curves circumferibiag them, as along the feveral parts of thofe 
Szures, into which the fides are ufually broken for this pur- 
pofe. The ftrength of a work, indeed, depends chiefly on 
its flanks ; fince an enemy cannot approach the body of the 
place, whilft the flanking defences remain entire. But if 
there be dead parts, the moment an enemy gets to them, he 
finds himfelfin a {tate of fecurity, and out of the reach of the 
belieged’s fre. An idea therefore of the neceflity of avoid- 
ing them has always made fuch a forcible impreflion on the 
minds of able fortifiers, as to induce them to limit the heights 
of fections. For even when the fide of a polygon is 180 
totfes long, and is broken into two demi-baftions, and a cur- 
tain with flanks, if the feGion of the worle be very high, the 
guns in thefe flanks cannot fee or {cour the ditch but at too 
great a diftance. When itis only of an ordinary height, it is 
wel Jknown that the gunsin the flanks do not fee the ditch 
effectually nearer than the interfeétion of the lines of defence, 
which in Vauban’s conttru€tioa is 44.8683 toifes, or 45 
toifes nearly from the fhoulders of the baltions, and 40.2632, 
or 40 toifes and a quarter nearly from the re-entering angles 
formed by the curtain and flanks. © When the exterior fide, 
therefore, is lefs than 180 toifes, the feGion ought to be kept 
proportionally lower, provided only it be not fo low as to 
expofe the body of the place to furprife. But if it once be 
admitted as a maxim, that a fortification ought to be con- 
ftracted without the leaft regard to any flanking defence, and 
that the avoiding of dead or unfeen parts is an obje@ not 
worthy of attention, it is evident that the re@tilinear and cur- 
vilinear are greatly preferable to the zig-zag or triangular 
conflrnétion formed by conivituting triangles on the fides of 
any right-lined figure or polygon. The fire from a ftraight 
line is the beft of the dire& kind that can be obtained, being 
equally and. uniformly diftributed. And the enemy cannot 
advance againfl it direGtly, without a good deal of delay, in- 
convenience, and trouble, but muft carry on his approaches 
Somewhat in the way commonly praifed, till he gets to the 
dead parts in front of it: when, unlefs contrivances be made 
ufe of that have no natural or infeparable connexion with the 
¢onttrudtion itfelf, it will ceafe to be formidable for want of 
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flanking defences. This obfervation likewife holds good in 
a great meafure with regard to regular curves, from which 
the fire is alfo regularly diftributed. The interior area too in 
each of thefe comprehended within the fame caceinte, length 
of enclofure, or extent of rampart, is much greater than in 
the triangular conftru€tion, which naturally, inftead of pro- 
ducing any fire that is dire&t or at right angles to the extenor 
fides, produces no good flanking one for itfelf, but caufes a 
continuity of dead parts, when the fection is high and the 
lines of defence but fhort, to reign throughout its whole ex- 
tent. An enemy can approach it without annoyance from 
the befieged in lines bifeting either the faliant or re-entering 
angles, or in fhort in lines directed to any intermediate points 
whatever between thefe angles. 

It muft therefore be allowed, that the triangular conftrue- 
tion, whether the re-entering angles be right ones (as in the 
“¢ Fortification perpendiculatre”’ of the marquis de Montaiem- 
bert), or acute or obtufe ones, is naturally the moft defencelefs 
and ill contrived of any,that can pofiibly be thought of or con- 
ceived : for it creates dead parts throughout the whole ex. 
tent almoft of the work, and is equally deltitute of flanking 
fires for itfelf, and of a good or well diftributed direst one 
again{t the enemy. 

The marquis, tig. 4, planche 15, vol. i. of his performance, 
gives what he calls his regular conftru@tion in a dodecagon, 
of which the exterior fide is 180 toifes. ‘The radius of the 
circumferibing circle is of courfe equal to 347.733297 or 
347-7333 or 348 toiles nearly, and the perpendicular diftance 
from its centre to the exterior fide 335.884572, or 335.9846, 
or 336 toifes mearly. Confequently the annular area occu- 
pied by his conftruétion is equal to that of the infcribed 
circle, in the circumference of which are his rezentering an- 
gles of go°, or which comes to the fame thing, to halt the 
area of the circle circumfecribing the dodecagon. But if 
Vauban’s conftruction be made on the fides of the fame 
figure, the annular area occupied by it will be to that of the 
inferibed circle, to which the curtains are tangents at the 
points, where the perpendiculars produced meet them, as 
34980.228 to 85938.24, or as 17490 to 42969 nearly, or in 
{mall numbers as 20 to 49 nearly. 

The exterior area between the conftrution and the fides 
of the dodecagon in Momtalembert’s method is to that in 
Vauban’s as 8100 to 4270.2687, or in fmall numbers, as 19 
to 10 nearly; and as both the faliant and re-entermg angles 
in the former are lefs than in the latter, this difference of loft 
area will be confiderably increafed in practice. Torin the 
marqiis’s conftruétion, each of the faliant angles contains 6o 
degrees, and each of the re-entering ones go; whereas ia 
Vauban’s the faliant angle of each baftion is 113° 7’ 48”, 
and each of the re-entering ones formed by the flanks and 
curtains is 99° 13! 3” 

Montalembert’s conftru@tion gives the enceinte or boun- 
dary of the body of the place equal to 3054.70128 toifes, 
exceeding Vauban’s, which is equal to 2771.2836, by 
283.41768 toifes. 

When he inferts or intercalates triangles having their 
faliant angles right ones and in ftraight lines, as in figures 
3, 5,7 and 8, planche 15, after the method pointed out in 
fig. 1, he lofes itill more area in proportion to the interior 
fpace. And the very circumttance of his having recourfe to 
different centres of conftruGtion, even on figures that are re= 
gular, is fuffictent to create a fufpicion, that he did not un- 
derftand even his own method in tts full extent. 

Although he mutt certainly be confidered as a very fhallow 
and fuperncial geometer, the reafon for his not fixing on any 
polygon under a dodecagon for illuftrating his regular con. 
itruction, is very obvious ; for no regular figure of a {malley 
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number of fides, will by it give faliant angles of fixty degrees, 
which is the fmalleft angular magnitude that engineers have 
generally reckoned admiffible in fortification, I can fee no 
good reafon, however, ({ays our author) for hisabandoning re- 
gular polygons, when he has occafion for more triangles than 
twelve, and by way of interpolation inferting the additional 
ones to this number between right lines parallel to the fides 
of triangles, fquares, or reGtangles; fince a contlruétion on the 
fides of a regular polygon furnifhes much more interior area, 
with a comparatively but trifling increafe of length in the 
enceinte or enclofure of the body of the place. 

The comparifon, which he draws, p. 197, (illuftrated by 
fig. 9, planche 15.) between Vauban’s method on the fides of 
a fquare, of which each is equal to one hundred and cighty 
toifes, and his own on the fides of a dodecagon infcribed in 
the circle circumferibing this {quare, is a very improper and 
unfair one. In this figure, each of thofe lines, which he 
calls his lines of defence, is equal to 46.5874 toifes, and mult, 
with a feétion of an ordinary height, have dead parts in front 
of it throughout its whole extent. Each of the fides is equal to 
65-8846 toifes very nearly, and not to 66:toifes one foot, as 
from his fcale he erroneoufly ftates it to be. The mott can- 
did and impartial mode of comparing thefe two methods of 
conftruétion together is to fuppofe both to be made on the 
fides o&one and the fame figure. The marquis’s con{truétion, 
however, on the fides of a {quare, neither leaves interior area 
nor faliant angles. For its re-entering angles meet in the 
centre of the circum{cribing circle. But as in it the lines of 
defence when equal form angles of 45° with the exterior fide, 
each of the faliant angles, which it gives in any polygon, is 
equal to the excefs of the angle of that polygon above 9o° ; 
or which comes to the fame thing, to the excefs of the re- 
entering angle formed by the lines of defence above the an- 
gle at the centre of the figure, fince the excefs of the angle 
of any regular polygon above go° is equal to the excels of 
ge° above the angle at the centre of the circumferibing circle 
fubtended by one ofits fides. Confequently, when the poly- 
gon has an indefinite number of fides, or becomes a {traight 
line, the faliant angle is equal to ninety degrees. Thus a 
fquare with this conftruétion gives no faliant angle at all; a 
pentagon one of 18 degrees; a hexagon one of 30 degrees ; 
a heptagon one of 36 degrees and four fevenths; an 
oGagon one of 45 degrees; an enneagon one of 50 
degrees; a decagon one of 54 degrees; an endecagon 
ene of 57 degrees and three clevenths; a dodecagon one 
of 60 degrees; a polygon of 18 fides one of 70 degrees ; 
a polygon of 36 fides one of So degrees; and fo on inde- 
finitely. By this conflruGtion on a pentagon, of which the 
fide is equal to 150 toifes, the re-entering angles come within 
34 toifes of the centre of the circumfcribing circle; and 
within 19, if the exterior fide be only equal to a hundred 
toifes. How little interior area then would have been left, 
had this conftru&tion been made ufe of for the new pentago- 
nal work on Portfea ifland, called Fort Cumberland, of which 
one of the exterior fides is equal to 120 fathoms, and each of 
the other four to a hundred! Even ona hexagon, of which 
the fide is equal to 180 toifes, it brings the re-entering an- 
gles within 66 toifes of the centre of the circumfcribing 
circle, and gives the annular area occupied by it to the area 
of the infcribed circle as 2 ./3 to 4—2,/3, or as 6.4641 to 
1, or in {mail numbers as thirteen to two nearly. If it be 
even made on parts of one and the fame ftraight line as exte- 
rior fides, of which each is equal to go toifes only, the per- 
pendicular diftance between that line and the right line pafl- 
ing parallel to it through the re-entering angles exceeds that 
between the parallel right lines, limiting Vauban’s conftruc- 
tion on parts of one and the fame ftraight line as exterior fides 


equal each to 580 toifes, or two of the others, by 2.2676 
toiles, and only becomes equal to it, when the exterior fide 
1s reduced to 85,4648 toifes, 

The angle (108°) of a pentagon exceeds 90° by 18°, which 
are equal to the excefs of go” above (72°) the angle of the 


I 
centre. But 18° are equal to 90° x 4 or 360° x ——. In 
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like manner the excefs of (120°) the angle of a hexagon 
above go° is equal to 18° 4+ 12° (= 30°) the excefs of go? 
above (60°) the angle of the centre, that is, to 360° 
I I I 
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)» Wherefore we get 360° x —* 
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a x, &c. indefinitely or ad¥infinitum) = 90°, and of courfe 
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fuch feries, together with fuch feries, as 
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other forms, may eafily be derived from common geometry 
and the angular relations of retilinear figures. But the 
{ummation of infinite feries is a fubje& which it is not my 
intention to enter into the confideration of at prefent. 

There is a circumftance attending this conftruGion, which, 
I dare fay, never occurred to the Marquis. Ic is this: 
though on the fides of a fquare it brings the re-entering 
angles to the centre of the circumf{cribing circle, and leaves 
neither interior area nor faliant angles; yet, if it be made on 
the fides of any given regular polygon, and the re-en- 
tering angles be joined by right angles forming a fimi- 
lar polygon, and on them a fimilar conftru@ion be 
made, and fo on indefinitely or ad infinitum, it will never 
bring the re-entering angles to the centre of the circle 
circum(cribing the given polygon, but nearer to it than 
by any given right line or diftance. And if {pirals be fup- 
pofed to pafs from the angles of the polygon through the 
angular points of equal angles in endlefs or inde fiaite fuc- 
ceflion (each equal to 45 degrees, together with the faliant 
angle of the conftrudtion and the complemeut of its half) 
formed by the lines of defence taken fingly from the firft in 
the indefinitely fucceffive conftru€tions, will pafs round the 
centre of the circle circumfcribing the given polygon an in- 
definite number of times without ever reaching it; and the 
area between any two of thefe {pirals commencing from one 
of the exterior fides of the polygon will become nearer in 
point of equality than by any given {pace or area to fuch a 
part of the polygon, as is exprefled by the number of its fides, 
without ever equalling it. ‘The fum or aggregate of thefe 
lines of defence, in decreafing geometrical progreflion and 
endlefs fucceffion, can always be exprefled by a given definite 
ftraight line. 

From what has been obferved, the following inferences 
may certainly be very fairly and impartially drawn refpecting 
Montalembert’s con{tru€tion :—1it. When the exterior fides 
are fhort, it naturally creates, with a fection of an ordinary 
height, dead parts throughout its whole extent. It may 
perhaps be alleged, that this capital defe&t can be removed 
by cafemated defences with artillery near the re-entering 
angles on a level almoft with the ditch. To acertain degree 
it certainly may : but that method of conftruction, which by 
itfelf naturally removes every fuch defe&t without any fubfe- 
quent or adventitious contrivance, is furely entitled to pre- 
ference in the opinion of every able or intelligent fortifier. 

2dly, 
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2dly. His faliant angles are too {mall, being lefs in a do- 
decagon than Vauban’s are even in a fquare; for in a dode- 
cagon his faliant angle is only equal to fixty degrees, whereas 
in a {quare Vauban’s is equal to 60° 55’ 39%, and in the 
dodecagon 113° 7’ 45”. This is unqueftionably an effential 
defe. 

3dly. It furnifhes no fire that is dire€t or perpendicular 
to the exterior fides. ‘That this isa great defeét cannot be 
denied. 

4thly. Oppofite to each re-entering angle, at the diftance 
-only of go toifes- from the exterior fide, there is a quadran- 
gular {pace (which no fire from the place fcours, commands, 
or touches), commencing in an angle of go degrees, and ter- 
minating in one of 30 degrees, at the fame diitance from the 
exterior fide with the centre of the dodecagon. 

sthly. Oppofite to every faliant angle, and at the diftance 
from it only of about 254 toifes and a half, there is a {pace 
that is not fcoured or commanded by the fire of the place, 
which commences in an angle of 60 degrees, widens tll its 
breadth becomes equal to the radius of the circle circum- 
{cribmg the dodecagon, and then runs on indefinitely at that 
width between parallel lines. 

6thly. The greateft width of each of the firft-mentioned 
{paces not traverfed by the fire of the place is to the corre- 
fponding width of each of the {paces traverfed by it as 104 
‘to 147, nearly : and the greateft width of each of the laft- 
mentioned {paces not traverfed by the fire is to the correfpond- 
jng width of each of the {paces traverfed by it as the radius 
of the circle circum{cribing the dodecagon to 131.769 toilets, 
or as 264 to 1009, nearly. 

sthly. As the refpective breadths of thefe fpaces not co- 
vered by the fire of the place bear fo great proportions to 
the correfponding breadths of thofe covered by it, and, as 
the diltance between every two of them is only. equz! to one 
of his lines of defence, or 127.2794 toifes, the befiegers may 
advance almoft to the very creft of the glacis without any in- 
terruption from the fire of the befieged. But it is an im- 
portant objet in defence to keep the befiegers at a diftance 
from the body of the place as long as poffible. For when 
they once get within the diftance of ferious mufketry from 
it, they will infallibly filence artillery, whether the embra- 
fures be open or covered at top, or whether the guns be in 
eafemates or not. ' 

Sthly. The befiegers may eafily deftroy his principal co- 
vered mufketry-defences before they are expofed to his prin- 
cipal cafemated defences with artilicry, which being low, to 
teke off the dead parts unavoidably occafioned by the very 
nature and badnefs of his conitru@tion, are chiefly calculated 
for defending the paflage of the ditch, and cannot-annoy an 
enemy till he gets to the very creft of the glacis, after which 
every thing almoft, except battering in breach, is determined 
withont artillery. 

Laftiy. The great proportion which the annular area, oc- 
cupied by his conitru@tion, bears to that of the infcribed 
circle, will for ever render it unfit for the purpofe of fortify- 
ing any confiderable town or city. : 

The marquis ce Montalembert’s conftru€tion has no claim 
even to originality, if we except the greatimpropriety (I had 
almott {aid folly ) of making the lines of defence in it: form 
the fame angle in all figures, and on all occafions; for when 
applied to a firaight line (as in fig. 1, planche 15, vol. i.) it 
is the fame with Mr. Blondel’s. In this cafe both give the 
perpendicular equal to half the exterior fide, the angle dimi- 
nué equai to 45°, the faliant angle of the baition equal to 
go°, the fame line of defence, tne fame flanking or re-enter- 
ing angle, aad no curtain. The only difference between 
them conffts in this, that Mr. Blondel, in defcending from 


the right Ene or polygon of an indefinite number of fides ta 
inferior polygons, makes his angle diminué gradually decreafe 
according to the rule he has delivered for afcertaining ita 
magnitude, whereas the marquis keeps his in all figures inva- 
riably the fame. [Mr. Bloudel’s rule for afcertaining the 
angle diminué is the following: add fifteen degrees to one- 
third part of the excefs of the angle of the polygon above go 
degrees] Mr. Blondel’s conftru€tion on an indefinite right 
line gives the perpendicular nearly double what it ought to* 
be; and the marquis, by keeping this prepofteroufly large 
perpendicular in all figures on the fame exterior fide and his 
angle diminué invariable, finds the faliant angle of his dodes 
cagon equal only to 60°, the {mallcit that is generally con- 
fidered by engineers as admiffible in fortification. This cirs 
cumitance, therefore, by the marquis’s own acknowledgment, 
renders his conftruGion inapplicable to any polygon of a 
{maller number of fides than twelve, and is certainly fuffi- 
cient of itfelf to demonftrate not only its impropriety, but, I 
believe I may venture to fay, even abfolute abfurdity. It in 
fact furnifhes nothing but ftar-figures with re-entering angles 
of go°; and it is manifeft that no regular figure of this fort 
under a dodecagon will give faliant angles of 60°. ‘s 

Notwithitanding thefe obfervations, which I have cer- 
tainly made with the ftri€teft attention to truth, and, I flats 
ter myfeif, alfo to candour, I am heartily difpofed to allow 
every fort of merit to the marquis’s voluminous performance, 
that cither his grace or any other perfon can point out as 
really belonging to it. I never can be hoftile to any perfon - 
who even endeavours to enlarge the pomeeria cither of ab- 
{tract {cience or profeffional knowledge ; for the very attempt 
is laudable. And I muft confefs I am inclined to believe, 
that fome of his cafemated contrivances might, in certain 
fituations and circumftances, be advantageoufly united with 
Vauban’s conftruGion. I cannot help confidering him how- 
ever as rather a fuperficial geameter, and as a very loofe and 
incorret writer. But to prevent the poflibility of charging 
me with mifreprefentation in regard of his incorreGineis, I 
will briefly quote his own words. 

In his ** Difcours Préliminaire,”’ p. 38, he fays, ** Le pre- 
mier fyfteme de M. de Cohorn eft abfolument le méme que 
celni du Comte de Pagan, auque! il a feulement ajouté une 
tour cafmatée a chaque orillon, pour défendre les faces hautes 
des baftions.”” 

That he fhould have hazarded fuch an affertion is to me 
altonifhing. For thefetwo methods differ widely and eflen- 
tially. In Coehorn’s firft method, which is applied to a 
hexagon, for inftance, the ratio between the perpendicular 
and exterior fide is very different from what 1t 1s in Count 
Pagan’s; fince in the firft the angle formed by the exterior 
fide and line of defence is equal to 24° 38’ 45”, whereas in 
the laft it is only equal to 18° 26’ 6". The difference is 
6° 12' 42", The faliant angle of the baftion in a hexagon 
by Count Pagan’s method is equal to 83° 7’ 48”, whereas in 
Coehorn’s firft method it is only 70° 42’ 24”, falling fhort of 
the other by 12°25! 24". Thefe are capital and effential 
differences. And every perfon who choofes to examine 
them will find them very different in many other refpeéts. 
Vauban indeed appears to have borrowed more from Pagan 
than Coehorn has done. For, in any polygon having its ex- 
terior fide equal to 1So toifes, their perpendiculars are equal 
as well as the faliant angles of their baitions; and I am per- 
fuaded that even the greateft admirers of Vauban can aflign 
no good reafon for his not'having followed Count Pagan alfo 
with regard to the-pofition of his flank, and placed it at right 
angles to the line of defence initead of making them meet in 
an angle of 80° 46’ 57”. There is great reafon to fuppofe 
that the Count would have made the face of his baftion con- 
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fiderably fhorter than he did, had he not intended to have 
three flanks inftead of one. He makes it 55 toifes. But 
it is naturally to be prefumed, that had he intended to con- 
ftru& with a fingle flank, he would have bifected the per- 
pendicular diltance between his orillon and inmer flank 
(which is r9 toifes), and drawn his flank at right angles to 
the line of defence through this point of bifection, thereby 
forming a more comp'ete conrftruction for the body of the 
place with fingle flanks than Vauban has done. And it is 
fomewhat remarkable, that this line nearly coincides with a 
perpendicular to Vauban’s line of defence from its point of 
interfeétion with the flank. Had he therefore, inftead of 
taking five toifes from the face of Count Pagan’s baftion, 
taken ten, and then placed his fank at right angles to the 
line of defence, he would, without lengthening this line, 
have given the face of his baftion its proper length, and at 
the fame time made the flank itfelf about equal to the per- 
pendicular, as it ought to be, fince perpendiculars to the ex- 
terior fides of polygons were firlt introduced into con- 
firv€tion for the fole purpofe of obtaining flanking defences. 
Were I at prefent treating formally of fortification, I would 
deliver a very ‘imp'e method of couftruétion for rendering the 
flanks always equal to the perpendiculars to the fides of the 
polygons. The lengths however affigned to thefe perpendi- 
culars are merely arbitrary, and by no means derived from 
reafoning either on the properties of the figures or their rela- 
tive degrees of importance and capability of defence. For 
there appears no reafon for giving the fame perpendicular to 
a hexagon and every other polygon of a greater number of 
fides, as Vauban has done, or toall regular figures above the 
fquare, as Count Pagan has done. In like manner Cochoin’s 
perpendiculars are too long, and merely arbitrary : for in his 
firft method, which is applied toa hexagon, the angle formed 
by the exterior fide and line of defence is, as I have already 
obferved, equal to 24° 38! 48”; in the fecond, which is ap- 
plied toa heptagon, 24 degrees and two fevenths ; and in 
the third, which is applied toan otagon, 25 degrees. This 
angle in Belidor’s firft and fecond methods applied to an 
oétagon is alfo too great, being in the former equal to 26° 
33' 54”, and in the latter to 28° 48’ 39”. In his third me- 
thod however, which 1s alfo applied toan oftagon, it is equal 
to 21° 48’ 5", and is not fo much diftant from what it really 
ought to be, as it differs only about three minutes from the 
angle fubtended by the true perpendicular of an enneagon, 

‘The perpendiculars are alfo a great deal too long in Blon- 
del’s method, which, when it is applied to a ftraight line or 
polyzon of an indefinite number of fides, gives one equal to 
half the exterior fide. ' 

The marquis, vol. i. p. 193, fays, * Mais dés que lignes 
de défenfe peuvent avoir jufqu’a cent cinquante torfes, et les 
hypoténufes environ deux cent d x-huit toifes, il fuit que le 
rayon de ce polygéne rézulizr inferit dans le cercle peut étre 
de quatre cent vingt-uae toifes et demie, le rapport du coté du 
dodecag6ne a fon rayon étant comme quinze eft a vingt-neuf 
environ, et ce rayon elt a-peu-prés celui d’un polygone a 
baltions de quinze cérés, par conféquent de quinze baltions.”” 

A right-angled triangle however, having cach of the fides 
containing the right angle equal to 150 toiles, does not give 
the hypothenufe equal to 218 toifes, but to 212.132 toifes, 
which, as the fide of a dodecagon, gives the radius of the 
circum{cribing circle equal to 409.876 toifes very nearly, 
and not to 421 and a half, as he {tates it to be. : 

In page 203 he falls into the fame miltake.—Take how- 
ever his own words: f : 

«¢ Mais l’on a vu, comme il eft aifé de le fentir, qu’il eft 
un terme ot le rayon d’un cercle ne pourroit plus deéter- 
miner le cOté de notre maniere de fortifier: et ce terme elt 
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celui ott la corde de l’angle au centre de trente degrés que le 
rayon donneroit, paffercit deux cent viogt toifes, puifqu’alors 
cette corde prife pour diagonale auroit deux cdtés de plus de 
cent cinquante toifes chacun, qui eft une diftance plus 
grande-qgie celle admife pour la portée des armes 2 feu de 
but en blanc.” 

Here he mentions 150 toifes as the greateft admiffible 
length for each of the lines of defence, and 220 for the cor- 
refponding hypothenufe, or exterior fide, which he calls the 
diagonal. But the faé is, that a hypothenufs of 220 toifes, 
gives either fide of an ifofceles right-angled triangle confti- 
tuted on it greater than 155 toiles and ahalf. There are 
many miftakes of a fimilar nature in this gentleman’s per- 
formance, who appears to have ufed f{cales much more than 
calculation. The expofure of error, however, is an unpleafant 
tafk, even when the elucidation of truth is the object.” 

From the whole of what is above delivered, it appears evi-s 
dent, that the magnitude of the angle diminué, and of the 
perpendicular to the exterior fide, on which the other parts 
of the conitru@tion chic fly depend, is with all the writers on 
fortification a mere arbitrary affumption, for which they do 
not even attempt to aflign any reafon, and much lefs any 
good one, drawn from the nature of the polygons themfelves, 
the relative degrees of difficulty in e nbracing them, or their 
re{pective degrees of capability of defence. The truth is this, 
that every polygon has a perpendicular belonging to itfelf, 
of a precife and determinable length, or bearing a given ratio 
to the exterior fide. And the afcertaining of the true per- 
pendiculars belonging tu all different polygons is the great 
d:fideratum now wanted for perfecting military conftruétion. 
We underitind, that Mr. Glenie, formerly of his majetty’s 
corps.of engineers, has had in his poffeflion a complete in- 
veltigation of this important problem for upwards of twenty- 
five years. But as he has not yet chofen to make it known 
to any perfou, we could not cxpeét him to communicate it 
tous. He has, however, been pleafed to furnith us with 
the following rules, which have been made known to feveral 
individuals, both for regular and irregular conftruétion, on 
the latter of which nothing of extenfive application or much 
deferving of notice has as yet been delivered by the writers oa 
fortification. 

A fhort paper on fortification, delivering a method of 
conftruétion far always making the flanks either equal to 
the perpendiculars to the exterior fides, or in any given ra- 
tio to them, and alfo a rule alike applicable to regular and 
irregular conftru€tion ; and, in its application to the latter 
of thefe, infinitely more extenfive than all that has beer 
hitherto publifhed on the fubj-@. By James Glenie, efq. 
A.M., and fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh. 

« After the invention of gun-powder, the ancient method 
of fecuring and fortifying places was gradually departed 
from. Various and important alterations were by degrees 
introduced into fortification, as the conftruction and ma- 
nagewent of artillery became more and more improved. 
Many treatifes have been written on the fubje@ in different 
nations and languages. And could we for a moment fup- 
pofe improvements in the ars muniendi to have kept pace 
with thefe publications, we muf{t naturally conclude, that 
military con{truétion has by this time reached almoft all the 
perfection it is capable of. But although war has been a 
profeffion in Europe, and the attack and defence of places 
has been ftudied as a fcience for almolt thefetwo centuries palt, 
it is a certain and undeniable fa@, that no writer on forti+ 
fication has as yet either difcovered or demonttrated the true 
lengths of thofe lines, on which the other parts of the con- 
flruction of a work chiefly depend ;- vie. the perpendi- 
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culars to the fides of a polygon, from which the body of 
the place is to be conftruéted. No writers on this fubjeét 
have affigned any fufficient, good, or even plaufible realons 
for the Jengths they give to thefe lines. With them all, 
without a iingle exception, the perpendiculars to the exte- 
rior fides of a work are mere arbitrary aflumptions, and 
not the refult either of any {cientific or profefficnal invefti- 
gation. JEven Mr. Muller, in the three new conftructions 
which he gives ip his ‘* Elements of Fortification,’’ in imi- 
tation of others, affumes thofe lines in a manner altogether 
arbitrary, without affigning any reafon whatfoever for fuch 
ailumptions. In page 76 of his faid elements, in his pro- 
biem “ for determining the feveral parts of a front of a 
fortification,”? he makes ufe of the following words: ‘* But 
as to the length of the perpendicular C D, it is no ways 
determined ; for fome engineers make it twice as long as 
others; they feem indeed to differ from one another merely 
out of contradiGtion ; fince none of them, that I know of, 
has given any reafon for this praétice.” This obfervation 
fufficiently fhews, in what an imperfect ftate military con- 
{truGtion remains even at prefent. Tor the true lengths of 
the perpendiculars form the great defideratum in it, fince 
on them the flanking defences chiefly depend; for the 
fole purpofe of obtaining which, and preventing dead 
parts, the fides of a polygon are broken, each of them into 
a curtain with two demi-battions to form the re{peétive fronts 
of the work. And it muft be allowed, that when a work 
is once adapted to the ground, it is intended to occupy, and 
its pofition is fixed on, the firft confideration after determin- 
ing the true lengths of the perpendiculars to the exterior 
fides, is to con{truét the whole of it in fuch a manner, as to 
have no dead parts; that is, to leave ne fuch parts, as can- 
not be feen, fired on, or flanked from fome other parts. 
That this is a leading or fundamental maxim, and ought to 
be a primary objet of attention in the conltruétion of every 
work, is manifeft from this circumftance, that were it not 
with a view to obtain flanking defences for the different 
parts; a rampart and parapet might as well be erected on 
the exterior fides themfelves of a fortification as on the fi- 
gures, into which they are ufually broken for that purpofe. 
The ftrength of a work, indeed, it muft be confefled, de- 
pends chiefly on its flanks, fince an enemy cannot approach 
the body of the place, whillt the flanking defences remain 
entire. But if there be any dead parts through a deficiency 
of fuch defences, the moment an enemy gets to them, he 
finds himfelf in a ftate of fecurity, and out of the reach of 
the befieged’s fire. The abfolute neceflity of avoiding them, 
has always made fuch a forcible impreflicn on the minds of 
able fortifiers, as to make them limit the height of f{eCtions. 
For even when the fide of a polygon is not more than 180 
toifes, or 360 yards long, and is broken into a curtain with 
two demi-baitions, if the fe€tion of the work be very high, 
the guns in the flanks cannot fee or fcour the ditch but at 
too great a diftance ; and it is well known, that when it is 
only of an ordinary height, they cannot fee or command it 
effectually, rearer than the interfe€lion of the lines of de- 
fence. But were it even to be alleged, which would how- 
ever be an allegation altogether inadmiffible, that a fortifica- 
tion ought to be conftruéted without the leaft regard to any 
flanking defenees, and that the avoiding of dead or unfeen 
parts is an obje& unworthy of attention, it is evident that 
the rectilinear is preferable to the zig-zag or angular con- 
itruGtion formed by the placing of triangles contiguous to 
one another, or by the juxta-pofition of angles at the bafes 
of triangles. For the fire from a firaight line is the bett of 
the direct kind that can be obtained, being equally and uni- 
formly distributed. And the enemy cannot advance again{t 
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it direAly, without a good deal of delay, inconvenience, and 
trouble, but muft carry on his approaches fomewhat in the 
way commonly praétifed, till he gets to the dead parts in 
front of it, when it will ceafe to be formidable for want of 
flanking defences. The angular or ziz-zag line, on the other - 
hand, has no good direét fire, and indeed no flanking fire 
whatever, where it is moft wanted, or can be of any utility; 
but a continuity of dead parts, when the fection is of a 
fufficient height, reigns throughout its whole extent. An 
enemy can approach it without being expofed to any direét 
fire from the befieged, that can annoy him, in the lines bi- 
fe€ting either the faliant or re-entering angles, or, in fhort, 
in lines directed to any other intermediate points whatfoever, 
between thefe angles. 

And it js no lefs evident, that the dire& fire from the cir- 
cumference of a circle, or from any other curve, that re- 
turns into itfelf, is much more equal and uniform, and better 
diltributed than that from an augular or zig-zag line. 

That able general and fortifier, the celebrated marfhal 
Vauban, whole fyitem has been molt generally followed in 
Europe, in conttru@ting from the fides of a fquare, made 
the perpendicular an eighth part of one of them, in a penta- 
gon a feventh part, and ina hexagon, and all pelygons of a 
greater number of fides, a fixth part. For this pra€tice, 
however, he has not affigned any reafons. It is impofhible 
indeed to affign any good reafon for giving to a polygon of 
twenty or thirty fides, or to a conftruétion on part of a right 
line, which may be regarded as a polygon of an indefinite 
or jafinite number of fides, and to a hexagon, ora figure of 
only fix fides, the fame length of perpendicular. Any per- 
fon, without even a knowledge of geometry, to enable him 
to draw deduGtions from the properties of figures themfelves, 
who reflects but a little on the fubje€t, mut naturally con- 
clude, that there can be no found or good reafon for doing 
fo. ‘The truth, in fa@, is this, that every polygon has a 
precife and determinate perpendicular of its own, proportional 
to and connected with its capability of being defended, and of 
being embraced by a befieging enemy, as, fays Mr. Glenie, I 
fhall clearly demonttrateinafubfequent paper, that may ereloug 
be prefented to the fociety, as well as fhew, how an indefinite 
number of infinite feries may not only be derived from, but 
alfo {ummed geometrically by means of polygons: and I 
make no doubt, that had Vauban poffeffed a fufficient know- 
ledge of mathematics for the purpofe of applying them to 
the improvement of the theoretical part of his proteffion, he 
would have difcovered the precife or gennine lengths of 
perpendiculars, which different poiygons ought to have, 
and wou'd have regulated his praétice accordingly, in the 
numerous works he con{truéted. Unwilling to give into 
prokxity, I will not, at prefent, enumerate the different 
lengths of perpendiculars to the fides of one and the fame 
firure or polygon, which the various writers on fortification 
have affumed, although the enumeration would prove be- 
yond controverfy, that in affuming them they were guided 
by their own whims and fancies, and not by any juft or de- 
terminate rule. It muft however be regarded as a fingular 
fa&, that though perpendiculars to the fides of polygons 
were firlt introduced into conitru€tion, for the fole purpofe 
of obtaining flanking defences, not one of thefe writers, in 
even treating formally of regular. fortification, has either 
offered, or attempted to deliver, a method of con{truction for 
rendering the flanks always equal to the perpendiculars as 
they ought to be. To fupply this defeét I will now proceed 
to give fuch a conftruction, which, like many other things 
in {cience, moft pregnant with utility, and moft extenfive in 
their confequences, has probably been hitherto overlooked 
chiefly on account of its fimplieity. 

Con 
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Confirudion. 


Let A B (fg. 17.).beafide of any given polygon, either re- 
gular or irregular. Let it be bifeGted in the point C, and let 
CV be an indefinite perpendicular to A B at the point C. 
Through the point O let indefinite right lines AS, BT, 
be drawn from the points A, B, and let CD, CE, be each 
equal to one-half of AO or BO. Draw the right lines DI, 
EG, parallel to C V till they meet A'S, BT, in the points 
F, G; and from the faid points F,G, draw F K, GL, 
perpendicular refpeftively to BT, AS. Then I fay that 
F K, GL, are each equal to CO. 


Demonftration. 


Since by conftru€tion A D is equal to BE, and AC to 
BC, and CO is perpendicularto A B, the angle C A O, or 
D AF, is equal to the angle CBO or EBG, and DIF is 
equal to E G, being parallel thereto. Wherefore IG is 
parallel to AB, and equal to DE, which is equal to A O 
or BO. Confequently, fince F Kf is perpendicular to B Ty 
and GL to AS, by conftru@ion, the triangles ACO, 
GKF, FLG, are equiangular and equal, and C O, F-K, 
GL are equal. Q. E. D. 

Thus then the flanks G L, F K, drawn at right angles to 
the lines of defence AL, BK, or AS, BT, are by this 
very fimple conftruétion always equal each of them to the 
perpendicular CO, whether A B be the fide of a regular 
or an irregular polygon. 

The perpendicular diftances F L, G K, of the flanks G L, 
F K, from the fhoulders F, G, of the demi-baftions AF K, 
BGL, are each of them equal to half the exterior fide 
AB. Andeach of thefe perpendicular diftances F L, G K, 
is to the curtain KL, as the fine of the angle formed by 
either flank, and faid curtain, to the fine of the angle at the 
fhoulder of either demi-baftion, that is, as the cofine of the 
angle formed by the exterior fide, and either line of defence, 
to the cofine of twice this angle. 

From the fimilarity of the triangles ACO, ADF, BCO, 
BEG, we have each of the faces AF, B G, of the demi- 
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noted by 2 P and A O — AC by 2 Q, each of thefe faces 
P+2QxP-2z P 2Q? 
will be exprefled by Frege’ or en = 


which, when the perpendicular CO is but {mall, is nearly 
equal to the half of AC, or toa fourth part of the exterior 
fide A B. 

Each of the angles AF K, BGL, of the fhoulders of 
the demi-baftions is equal to a right angle, together with 
the angles BA O, A BO, formed by the exterior fide A B, 
and the lines of defence. 


Scholium. 


In like manner may a conftru€tion be delivered, which 
will make each of the flanks F K, GL, have any given ra- 
tio m : n whatfoever to the perpendicular CO. Yor if CD 


or C E be taker to = 
Se onde: A OF DE (RG)e:C.O - CL or 


a 
FH. And if AC be denoted as above by P and AO by 
P 4 2 Q, each of the faces A F, BG, of the demi-baftions, 


as: m, we fhall have DE equal to 


will, in this cafe, be equal to — x P+ “2 x2Q’ 
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Mr. Muller, in the preface to his ‘* Elements of Fortifi- 


cation,’’ expreffesbimfelf in the following words : 
‘¢ Notwithftanding the art. = = others.”’ 
«© For the true art confilts in - - weakeft,’* 


Mr. Muller certainly treats of irregular fortification in a 
more direét and particular manner than any other author 
that wrote on the fubje&t before him. But his conflruc- 
tions on the fides of an irregular polygon are fimilar to that 
which he makes ufe of on the fides of a regular one. His 
perpendiculars in both are mere arbitrary aflumptions, and 
the flanks, as well as the faces, of his demi-baltions in each 
front of both are equal. The rules therefore delivered by 
him, as well as by the other writers on fortification, may 
jultly be regarded as only applicable to regular conftruGtion. 
For although they treat of irregular fortification, they fup- 
pofe the perpendiculars to bife& the exterior fides, the lines 
of defence, drawn from the extremities of any one of thefe 
fides, to make equal angles with it, and the correfpondent 
parts, fuch as the faces and flanks fet off from the farse, to 
be equal, alike, and fimilar. They do not fo much as even 
contemplate or once {peak of any cafe, wherein the lines of 
defence make different angles with the exterior fide, or 
wherein either the flanks or faces of the fame front are of 
different iengths, or unequal to each other. It frequently 
happens, however, that an engineer cannot preferve this 
equality between either the faces or the flanks fet off from 
the fame exterior fide, without lofing the principal advan- 
tages arifing from the nature and fituation of the ground, 
and deviating from what ought to be the leading maxim in 
the conftruétion of every work, namely, the proportioning 
of the tire of each part, as nearly as poffible, to that which 
the enemy can bring again{t it; or, in other words, the de- 
fence in every place to the attack. To remove this difficulty 
and inconvenience, and to enable engineers to praétife with 
facility and expedition the whole poflible variety of irregu- 
lar conftru€tion, I will proceed to delivera rule, which I have 
had in my poffeffion for nearly twenty-two years, but have 
not till now thought proper to communicate to the pubiic. 
Its fimplicity has, I fuppofe, been the principal caufe of 
its being fo long unnoticed or unattended to. It is eafily 
and expeditioufly carried into practice, It is alike applica- 
ble to regular and irregular con{tru@ion, and in its applica- 
tion to the latter is infinitely more extenfive than all, that 
has hitherto been publifhed on the fubje&. 

This rule is derived from the following very fimple geome- 
trical propofition. 

If from the extremities of any given right line, two right 
lines be drawn in any angles, either equal or unequal, and 
from any two points in thefe lines, two other right lines be 
drawn reciprocally meeting them, produced beyond their 
interfe€tion in any given angle, the angles formed thereby 
at thefe points, will be equal between themfelves, and each 
of them equal to the two firlt mentioned angles, together 
with the given angle. 


Demonflration. 


Let AB (fg. 18.) bethegiven right line, from the extremi- 
ties A and B, of which right lines AF, BE are drawn, making 
any angles F A B, EB A, therewith whatever, either equal 
or unequal ; and from any two points, C and D, in thefe 
lines, let other right lines CE, CD reciprocally meeting 
them, produced beyond their interfection I in angles C EI, 
D FI, equal each to the given angle, I fay that the angles 
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ACE, BDF, formed thereby, are equal, and that each 
ef them is equal to the angle CEI or DF I, together 
with the angles F AB and EBA. 

For (by 32 E. 1.) the angle ACE is equal to the 
angle CEI, together with the angle Cf LE: and by the 
fame propofition, the angle CI E is equal to the angle 
TAB, together with the angle IBA. Therefore ACE 
is equal to CEI or DFI, together with FAB and 
poe 25) JAN 

In like manner, BD F is equal to DF I or CEA, to- 
gether with FAB and EBA, and confequently is equal 
to, AC I. QUES: 

From the toregoing very fimple propofition is derived the 
following rule. 

Whether the angles, which the lines of defence drawn 
from the extremities of any exterior fide make therewith, 
be equal or unequal, and the angle made by another flank 
with its line of defence be equal, or greater, or lefs than a 
right angle; in every cafe, the angle of either fhoulder is 
equal to thefe three angles taken together ; that is, to the 
angle formed by either flank with its line of defence, to- 
gether with the two argles formed by the lines of defence 
with the exterior fide. 

By means of this rule, an engineer may trace out any 
work, however irregular, in a tenth part of the time requi- 
fite for tracing out even aregular work of the fame fize and 
dimenfions, by the methods of conftru€tion hitherto pre- 
fcribed and made ufe of. He is under no neceffity of find- 
ing the centre, or of ereCiing perpendiculars to the exterior 
fides, which, in irregular conftruétion, cannot be fixed and 
afcertained without calculation, trouble, and inconvenience ; 
but after determining in his own mind on the angles, which 
the lines of defence are to make with the exterior fides, and 
laying them down, fixes the pofitions of the flanks, and fets 
them off from the fhoulders, almoft as expeditioufly as he 
can walk overthe gyound. He may ufe it in woody places, 
with nearly as much eafe and facility as in thofe that are 
clear and open; and in every fituation, in fhort, where he 
can fee to the diftance of a few yards on each fide of him. 
By it he can trace out in the field, and even in the face of 
an enemy, with almolt mathematical exa€tnefs and accuracy, 
and much more expeditioufly than by the tentative and inac- 
curate random-methods commonly made ufe of, and without 
the aid of a theodolite, piain table, or other bulky or cum- 
berfome mathematical inftrument: for a pocket Hadley’s 
fextant, which will be ufeful on mot occefions, is all that 
is neceflary in any fituation. 

It may not perhaps be improper to mention the circvm- 
ftance that firft led me to think of this rule, and gave rife to 
the putting of it in practice. In fummer, 1783, Colonel 
Moncrief, Lieutenant Fiddes of the Engineer-corps, and 
myfelf, went one forenoon to trace out a large pentagonal 
work, near Stoke’s Bay Houfe and Gomer Pond in the 
Gofport divifion, on one of the fronts of which it was 
thought advifable, from the nature of the ground, to have 
the flanks of different lengths, and thereby to vary the di- 
reGions of their fire, and thofe of the faces of the demi- 
baftions, from thofe which the ordinary method of conftruc- 
tion would have given. Colonel Moncrief, who, though he 
was commonly aad juftly reckoned a good judge of ground 
and pofitions, was, frem the inapplicability of the cuf- 
tomary rules to fuch a cafe, totally at a lofs for the con» 
flrnétion. He had Muller’s * Elements. of Fortification’? 
in his hands, but could derive no aid or affiftance from 
them, His embarraffment, and the novelty of our fituation, 
which nope of us had thought of beforehand, fet. me a 
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thinking ferioufly how we ‘might formount the difficulty. 
After a few minutes refcction, I {difcovered the foregoing 
rule, which I immediately applied on the fpot, and very 
expeditioufly.. 1 might, however, as well as others, have 
overlooked it even to this moment, had it not been for the 
incident now mentioned. For the fimpleft and mott ufetul 
things are generally leaft attended to. I gave copies of it 
in writing to thefe two gentlemen at their requeft, and an- 
other to his grace of Richmond. i 

There are various maxims delivered by the writers on for- 
tification, which relate to the conftruétion and defences of 
the works, independent of the general confiderations for or 
againft the ereCtion of the fortifications themfelves, in dif- 
ferent circumftaaces and fituations. Some of thefe maxims, 
however, are very queftionable, and, on due examination, 
wauld be found to be inadmiffible, having been laid down 
by men who did not underftand the true principles of con- 
ftrution. 

The following may, perhaps, be juftly regarded as the 
molt unexceptionable of the maxims that are commonly de- 
livered. 

1. There ought to be no part in the whole circuit, or en- 
ceinte, of a fortrefs or fortification that cannot be feen, 
flanked, or defended from fome other part. That this is 
not only an admiffible but a fundamental maxim, and ought 
to be a primary obje& of attention in the conftru@ion ‘of 
every work, is manifeft from chis circumftance: that, were 
it not with a view to obtain flanking defences for the dif- 
ferent parts, a rampart and parapet might as well be ereGled 
on the right lines themfelves, which form the exterior fides 
of polygons, as on the figures, into which they are ufually 
broken for this purpofe. The ftrength of a work indeed 
depends chiefly on its flanks, fince an enemy cannot ap- 
proach the body of the place whilit the flanking defences re- 
main entire. But if there be dead or unfeen parts, the mo- 
ment an enemy gets to them he finds himfelf in a ftate of 
fecurity, and out of the reach of the befieged’s fire. An 
idea, therefore, of the abfolute neceffity of avoiding them, 
has always made fuch’ a forcible impreffion- on the minds of 
able fortifiers, as to induce them to limit the height of fec- 
tions. For even when the fide of a polygon is equal to 180 
toifes, or to 360 yards, and is broken into two demi-baf- 
tions and a curtain with flanks, if the fe@tion of the work be 
very high, the guns in thefe flanks cannot fee or fcour the 
ditch, but at too great a diftance. When it is only of an 
ordinary height, it is well known, that the guns in the 
flanks do not fee the ditch effeétually nearer than the inter- 
fection of the lines of defence, the diftance of which, in 
Vauban’s conftru@ion, from the epaules or fhoulders, is 
equal to 45 toifes nearly. Mr. Blondel’s conftru@ion, 
therefore, in polygons-of a great number of fides, and that 
of the marquis de Montalembert, which is nothing but Mr. 
Blondel’s ona ftraight line or a polygon of an infinite or in- 
definite number of tides, are in this refpe& radically defec- 
tive, creating dead or unfeen parts throughout their whole 
extent, which cannot be removed but by cafemates and con- 
trivances, that have no natural connexion whatfoever with 
the conitruCtions themfelves. 

2. The defence of every part ought to be always within 
the certain reach of mujket-fhot, in order to be defended 
both by great and {mall fire-arms: for if any parts be at too 
great a diitance from thofe that flank them, to be within 
the reach of a ferious and efficient fire of mufketry, or can 
be defended by cannon only, the enemy may difmount thefe 
cannon by the fuperiority of his, and thereby ceftroy the 
defences of fuch parts at once. But if they be defended 
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' the moft ferious confideration. 
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by both cannon and mufketry, fhould one. of thefe two 
fpecies of defence be deftroyed; the other. will ftill re- 
Main. 

It has been frequently alleged, that. a mufket-fhot will 
not kilt at a greater diltance than 150 toifes, or 300 yards, 
or 9oo feet. Jf this be true, the great line of defence, or 
the diltance from the flanked angle or faliant angle of the 
baftion to the oppofite flank, ought not to exceed 150 toifes, 


or even to be equal to fo many toifes.- If, on the other- 


hand, the line of defence were to be about two-thirds of 
that length only, or equal to about 100 toifes, the baftions 
would be too near to one another, and too {mall, which 
would both increafe their number in the fame circuit or cn- 
ceinte, and leflen their ftrength or capability of defeace. 
The length of the great line of defence, in order to render 
the fire more certain and efficient, is therefore commorly 
fuppofed to be equal to from 120 to 140 toifes only. 

3. All the defences fhould be as nearly dire& as poffible : 
for foldiers naturally fire dire@ly before them. The lines of 
defence, therefore, fhould be either like Count Pagan’s, per- 
pendicular to the flanks, or nearly fo. 

4. A fortification ought to be equafly flrong on all fides : 
for if it be not, an enemy may attack it on the weakelt, and 
avail himfelf of its inequality of ftrength. 

To thefe maxims we will take the liberty to adda few 
others, that are not to be found in the writers on fortifica- 
tion, but which we, neverthelefs, conceive to be entitled to 
They are the following, 
and we are favoured with them by Mr. Glenie. 

1. In regular conftru@tion, the two flanks in each front 
ought to be cqual each of them to the perpendicular to the 
exterior fide of the polygon, or nearly fo, fince perpendi- 
eulars to the exterior fides of polygons were introduced into 
conftruétion for the exprefs purpofe of obtaining flanking 
defences. And in regular conitruétion, when it is neceflury 
(as it generally is, in order to make ficld-works fuit the 

round they occupy) to make the two flanks in the fame 
Bare unequal, their fum or lengths taken together fhould 
be equal to twice the perpendicular diltance from the inter- 
feGtion of the lines of defence to the exterior fide, or near- 
ly fo. 

a Glenie, in the foregoing paper, has given a very 
eafy method of making the flanks in regular conftruc- 
tion, either equal to the perpendiculars, or in given ratios 
to them. 

2. The face of the baftion, in regular conftruGtion, ought 
never to exceed one-fourth part, or two-eighths of the ex- 
terior fide. The conftru€tion, which gives each of the 
flanks in the fame front equal to the perpendicular, makes 
the face of the baftion equal to a fourth part of the exterior 
fide very nearly. 

3. The flanked angle, or faliant angle of the baftion, 
ought never to be lefs than an angle of about 714°, and 
fhould never'exceed 120°. In Count Pagan’s method, how- 
ever, and that of Mr, Vauban, who has followed him, this 
angle in a polygon of only 18 fides is equal to about 123° 7/ 
48”; in one of 30 fides, to 131° 7’ 45” and in a conftruc- 
tion on aright line, or part of a polygon of an infinite or in- 
definite number of fides, to 143° 7’ 48". 

4. The angle of the epaule or fhoulder fhould not be lefs 
than an angle of about 1084°, and ought never to exceed 
an angle of 150°. 

5. The angle of the flank ought not to be lefe than an 
angle of about 994°, nor greater than one of about 120°. 

6. The outward flanking angle, or the angle formed by 
the lines of defence at their interfeGion, ought not to be 
lefs than 120°, nor ever greater than.1612°, 
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Laftly. Different polygons have different perpendiculars, 
which have refpectively given ratios to the fides of the poly- 
gons.. And the perpendicular that truly belongs to any 
polygon of a given number of fides, is different from that 
which belongs to any other polygon of a different number 
of fides; the exterior fide in each of the polygons being 
fuppofed invariable or the fame» A contruction on the fides 
of any polygon of a given number of fides, ought to be 
made with the perpendicular that peculiarly belongs to it. 
An invettigation, however, of the various perpendiculars 
that re{pe&tively belong to various polygons, from the {quare 
up to the right line, which may be regarded as part of a 
polygon of an indefinite or infinite number of fides, has never 
as yet been delivered by any writer on fortification ; and 
it now forms the great defideratum in military conftru@ion. 

CONSTRUCTIVE Treason, in Law, was defined by 
25 Edw. III.cap. 2. See Treason. 

CONSUALES Lup, among the Romans, the fame 
with Circenses Judi, See alfo Circus. 

CONSUALIA, in Antiquity, featts which were held 
among the ancients, in honour of the god Confus, i.e. Nep- 
tune; different from thofe other fealts of the fame deity cal- 
led Neptunalia. 

They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or 
proceflion on horfeback ; becaufe Neptune was reputed to 
have firft taught men the ufe of horfes; whence his fur= 
name of ‘Irmie:, Equeftris. 

Evander is faid to have firft inftituted this feaft: it was 
re-eftablilhed by Romulus, under the name of Confus 3 
becaufe it was fome god under the denomination of Con- 
fus, that fuggefted co him the rape of the Sabines. It 
is faid, that it was with a view to this rape, that he form- 
ed this inititution. ‘This, however, is certain, that it 
was to this feaft all his neighbours were invited ; when, 
taking advantage of the foumnities and facrifices, he 
feized the women. To draw the greater concourfe of 
people, he gave out that he had found an altar hid un« 
der ground, which he intended to confecrate, with fa- 
crifices to the god to whom it had been originally 
erected. 

Thofe who. take upon them to explain the myfteries of 
the heathen theology, fay, that the altar hid under ground, 
isa fymbol of the fecret defign of Romulus to feize his 
neighbours’ wives. 

The confualia were of the number of feafts called facred ; 
as being confecrated to a divinity. Originally they were 
not diftinguifhed from thofe of the Circus: whence it is, 
that Valerius Maximus fays, that the rape of the Sabines 
was effected at the games of the Circus. 

Plutarch obferves, that during the days of this folemnity, 
horfes and affes were left at reft, and were drefled up 
with crowns, &c. on account of its being the fea{t of 
Neptunus Equeitris. Feltus fays, the cavalcade was per- 
formed with mules; it being an opinion, thac this was the 
firft animal ufed to draw the car. 

Servius gives us to underftand, that the confualia fell on 
the thirteenth of Augult; Plutarch, in the life of Ro- 
mulus, places them on the eighteenth, and the old Roman 
calendar on the twenty-firlt of that month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, in Theology, a term of like 
import with co-¢/ential; denoting fomething. of the fame 
fubitance in kind with another. ‘That this is the meaning 
of the term éyoecws has been fhewn by Petayius, Curcele 
leus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, Clarke, &c. &c. 

The orthodox believe the Son of God to be confubttantial 
with the Father, 

The term cuoucies, con/ub/flantial, was firlt adopted by the 

fathers, 
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fathers of the council of Nice, convened A. D. 325, and con- 
fisting of 318 bifhops, to exprefs the orthodox do@rine the 
more precifely, and to ferve as a barrier and precaution 
againft the errors and fubtilties of the Arians ; who owned 
every thing excepting the con/ubfantiality. 

At the Nicene council, Eufebius propofed a creed, in 
which he avoided the word ozoscio:, and anathematized 
every impious herefy, without fpecifying any; but his ad- 
vice was not followed; ¢uosews was inferted, and the Arian 
do@trines were anathematized. Difputes enfued among the 
bifhops concerning the meaning and the confequences of the 
word ouoxsis. Eufebius affented to it, declaring at the fame 
time in what fenfe he underftood it. His fenfe of con/ub- 
Aantial was, that the Son of God was not like created be- 
ings, but received his exiftence and his perfe&tions from 
the father in a different and in an ineffable manner. Others 
gave other fenfes to it; and the debate, fays Socrates, the 
ecclefiaftical hiftorian, (i. 23. et Soz. ii. 18.) was like a 
battle fought in the dark. Socrates however was a confub- 
ftantialift, fo far as even to believe that miracles were 
wrought by the Monks in favour of that doétrine; though 
he intimates, that the bifhops of each party difputed about 
words of which they had no ideas, and charged one 
another with confequences and inferences, which neither 
fide would own. By the word oucuoros the Nicene fathers 
meant, not the fame numerical or individual {ubftance, 
but the fame generical fubftance or fubfiftence. As amongtt 
men, a fon is ouoscsos with his father, that is, of the fame human 
nature; fo, in their opinion, the Sonof God is 6080405 with the 
Father, that is, of the fame divine nature. By this word, 
therefore, they intended to exprefs the fame kind of nature, 
and fo far a natural equality. But according to them, the 
natural equality did not exclude a relative inequality ; a 
majority and minority, founded upon the everlatting dif- 
ference between giving and receiving, caufing and being 
caufed. They had no notion of diltinguifhing between 
perfon and being; between an intelligent agent, and an 
intelligent active fubftance, fubfiltence, or entity. When 
they faid, that the Father was God, they meant that he 
was God of himfelf, originally, and underived, ©<3¢ wyswrilosy 
and @ @zos, When they faid that the Son was God, they 
meant that he was God by generation or derivation, @:9;- 
yews. The unity of God they maintained ; and they de- 
fended it, firft, by confidering the father as the firft caufe, 
the enly underived and felf-exifting; fecondly, by fup- 
pofing an intimate, infeparable, and incomprehenfible 
union, connection, indwelling, and co-exiftence, by 
which the Father was in the Son and the Son in the 
Father; and thirdly, by faying, that in the. Father 
and the Son there was an unity of will, defign, and confent, 
and one divine power and dominion, originally in the Father, 
and derivatively in the Son. In procefs of time Chriftians 
adopted a notion, that the Son was cavioxcins and povoscios, 
of the fame individual fubitance with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit ; and they feem to have done this with a view 
of fecuring the doGtrine of the unity. 

The Anans declared, that the word was God, as having 
been made God ; but they denied that he was the fame 
God, and of the fame fubftance, with the Father; accord- 
ingly, they exerted themfelves to the utmoft to abolifh the 
ufe of the word. The emperor Conftantine ufed all his au- 
thority with the bifhops to have it expunged out of the 
fymbols; but it ftill maintained itfelf, and is at this day, 
as it was then, the diftinguifhing criterion between an 
Athanafian and an Arian. 

Sandius will have it, that the word con/ub/fantial was wn- 
kaown till the time of the council of Nice; but it is cer- 
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tain it had been before propofed to the council of Antioch, 
held A.D: 270, in which Malchion direéted and govern= 
ed, and in which Paul of Samofata had been condemned ; 
though it had there the fortune to be rejeted. Curcel- 
leus, on the other hand, maintains, that it was an innova- 
tion in doétrine in the council of Nice, to admit an ex- 
preffion, the ufe whereof had been abolifhed by the council 
of Antioch. 

According to St. Athanafius, the word con/ub/fantial was 
only condemned in the council of Antioch, inafmuch as 
it implied the idea of a pre-exiftent matter, prior to the 
things formed of it ; now, in this fenfe, it is certain, the Fa- 
ther and the Son are not confubftantial, there having been 
no pre-exiftent matter. 

In another council, held at Antioch, A.D. 341, con- 
fifting of about 100 bifhops, the Arians made a creed and 
left out the term épozecic 3 but wanting it to be approved by 
both parties, they called the Son the unchangeable image 
of the effence, counfel, and power of the Father, the firlt 
born of every creature. The difputes, however, between 
the confubftantialifts and the Arians, and alfo the Semi- 
Arians or poses, 7. e. the homoioufians, continued to be 
carried: on with great violence, particularly in the Eaftern 
part, for feveral years. One remarkable difference has 
been obferved between the creeds which were propofed by 
the contending parties. The confubftantialilts drew up 
their creed with a view to exclude and diftrefs the Arians; 
whereas the Arians had no defign to diltrefs the confub- 
{tantialifts, but ufually propofed creeds to which Athana- 
fius himfelf might have aflented ; fo that if the compilers 
were Arians, their creeds were not Arian. The Semi-Arians 
agreed with the Arians in rejeGting the word Gucecss, but 
differed from them in exalting the perfe¢tions and dignity of 
the Son higher than the Arians did, and in affirming that 
he was épuowsios, of like fubftance and /ike to his father in 
all things. Dr. Clarke’s doGrine, in his ‘* Scripture Doc- 
trine, &c.’”? as ftated by Le Clerc, (Bibl. Choif. xxvi. 
419.) feems to be the fame with that of the Nicene coun- 
cil, excepting that he ufes not the word ‘* confubftantial.’”” 
Before the end of the fourth century the confubftantialifts 
differed and difputed among themfelves, whether in the 
Trinity there were three hypoftafes, or one hypoftafis. 
See Hyrosrasis and Trinity. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the Lutheran 
church, with regard to the dodtrine of the real prefence of 
Chrift, or the manner of the change made in the bread 
and wine, in the eucharift; though the term con/ub- 

Jlantiation was fubftituted in the room of tranfubttan- 
tiation, at the clofe of the thirteenth century, by John, 
{urnamed Pungens A finus, a door of the univerfity of Paris. 

The divines of that profeffion maintain, that, after con- 
fecration, the body and blood of our Saviour are fub- 
fiantially prefent, together with the fubflance of the bread 
and wine ; which is called con/ubflantiation, or impanation. 

This notion, as the bifhop of Meaux juttly obferves, hag 
all the difadvantages, which the Romaniits, and Sacrament- 
arians, charge on one another, without having a fingle 
advantage that can be claimed by either. It has all the ab- 
furdity which the latter charge upon the former, inafmuch 
as it reprefents the fame body exiiting in different places, 
at the fame time ; and inafmuch as it reprefents a fubftance 
exifting without its accidents, or under the accidents of 
another fubftance; but has not the advantage of fimplicity 
which the Romifh-doérine has, in interpreting literally 
the words, ** thisismy body.’? Onthe Lutheran hypothe- 
fis the expreflion ought to have been, not * this is my body,” 
but “in, with, and under this is my body.’’ For the Lu- 
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therans maintain that the bread remains unchanged, and is 
that which is feen, touched, and tafted ; but that the body 
of Chrift, the fame which he had upon the earth and has 
now in heaven, accompanies the bread. Hence it appears, 
that the words are to be underftood neither accordiny to 
the letter, mor according to any figure of fpeech 
ever heard of before. It is neither literally Chriit’s 
body, nor figuratively the fign or fymbol of his body ; 
but it is fomething with which his body is accom- 
panied. The Lutherans, by maintaining this dotrine 
of confubftantiation, were obliged to adopt another hypothe- 
fis not lefs abfurd, viz. the ubiquity, or the omniprefence, and 
confequently the immenfiry of the body and human nature 
of Chrift ; hence they were called Ubiguitarians. Sce alfo 
Impawation, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, and LuTHERAN- 
ISM. 

CONSUEGRA, in Geography, a town of Spain in New 
Caftile, containing two parifhes and three convents. It 
belongs to the knights of Malta; 25 miles S.S.E. from 
Toledo. 

CONSUETUDINIBUS er Servitus, in Law, a 
writ of right, which lies for the lord againft the tenant that 
deforceth his lord of the rent, or fervice due to him, by 
cuflom, or tenure, for his land. This compels a fpecific 
payment or performance of the rent or fervice, and there 
are alfo others, whereby the lord fhall recover the land 
itfelf in lieu of the duty withheld. 

CONSUL, the appellation that was given to the firft, 
ov chief, magittrate in the Roman government, vulgarly and 
commonly called the Roman Commonwealth; though it 
was compofed of royalty, ariftocracy, and democracy, a8 
much as the government of Great Britain is, and was, pere 
haps, in feveral refpeéts, the moft energetic and efficient 
mixture of thefe three fimple forms that has ever exifted in 
the world, particularly for the purpofes of conqueft and 
fecurity againft fubjugation. 

After the dellruétion of royalty at Rome, and the expul- 
fion of Tarquinius Superbus, and his family from thence, 
in the 244th year of the city, a confular form of govern- 
ment was eltablifhed in the 245th year in its ftead; the 
people choofing to have fome fhare in the management of 
public affairs themfelves; they accordingly chofe two 
officers, cr magiftrates, annually, who were invelted with 
fovereign authority, and were originally called pretores, 
@ preeundo, according to fome writers, but a pracfe according 
to others. Thefe were afterwards called confules, @ con- 
fulendo, becaufe it was their duty to confult with the 
fenate, with the people, and with each other. From their 
aGting as judges, they were called judices; or from their 
potiefling {upreme command they were denominated by the 
Greeks’ YTIATOI. The firft confuls were Brutus and Col- 
latinus. The office of the confuls lalted a year; and if 
either of them died in the courfe of the year of their con- 
fulate, a new one was to be eleéted. In the beginning of 
the republic the confuls entered on their office at different 
times; at firft, on the 23d or 24th of February, (vii. or vi. 
Kal. Mart.) the day on which Tarquin was faid to have 
been expelled, which was held as a feftival, and called 
“‘regifugium feftus ;” afterwards on the rift of Auguit, 
(Kal. Sext.) which was at that time the beginning of the 
year, i.e. of the confular, not of the civil year, which always 
began with January :—in the time of the Decemviri, on the 
15th of May, (Id. Maii) ;—about 50 years after, on the 15th 
otf December, (Id. Decemb.);—then on the rit of July, 
(Kal. Quint.), which continued till near the beginning of 
the fecond Punic war, A. U. 530, when the day came to be 
the 15th of March, (Id, Mart.):—at laft, A.W. 598, or 600, 
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it was transferred to the 1{t of January (in Kal. Jan.), which 
continued to be the day ever after. After this, the confuls 
were ufually ele&ted about the end of July, or the beginning of 
Auguft. From their eleGtion to the 1ft of January, when 
they entered on their office, they were called * confules 
cefignati,’”? and whatever they did in public affairs, they 
were faid to do it by their ‘* authority,” not by their 
© power.” This interval was made fo long, that they 
might have time te acquaint themfelves with the duties of 
their office, and that inquiry might be made whether they 
had gained their eleétion by bribery. If, upon trial, they 
were convicted of that crime, they were deprived of the 
confulfhip, and their competitors, who accufed them, were 
nominated in their place. ‘They were alfo fined, and de- 
clared incapable of bearing any office, or of coming into the 
fenate, by the Calpurnian and other laws. (Cic. pro Sylla, 17 
and 32. Cic. pro Cornel. Muren. 23, &c. Sail. Cal. 18.) 
On the 1ft of January, the fenate and people waited on the 
new confuls at their houfes; from whence, being conducted 
to the capitol, they offered up their vows, and facrificed, 
each of them, anox to Jupiter; and then began the exercife 
of their office, by holding the fenate, confulting it about the 
appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other things 
relating to religion. Within five days they were obliged 
to {wear to obferve the laws, as they had done when elected: 

The confuls were at firft chofen only from among the 
Patricians, but afterwards alfo from the Plebeians. IL, 
Sextius was the firft plebeian conful, and the fecond year 
after him Licinius Stolo; from whom the law, ordaining one 
of the confuls to be a plebeiav, was called ‘ lex Licinia.’? 
Sometimes, but rarely, both confuls were plebeians; the- 
patricians generally engroffed this honour. The firft foreigner 
who obtained the conlulfhip, was Cornelius Balbus, a native 
of Cadiz; who became fo rich, that, at his death, he left to 
each of the citizens, refiding at Rome, 25 dvachme, or 
denarii, 7. ¢. 16s. 13d. 

The legal age for enjoying the confulfhip (stas-con: 
fularis,) was 43 ; and whoever was made conful at that age, 
was faid to be made in hisowm year; but we meet with fome 
few exceptions from this rule. (fee Ace.) Before any per- 
fon was made conful, it was neceffary for him to have gone 
through the inferior offices of queftor, xedile, and’ prztor. 
No one could be created conful a fecond time till after an 
interval of ten years. But thefe regulations were not ftri@ly- 
obferved. 

The infignia of the confuls were the fame with thofe of 
the kings, except the crown; namely, the toga pratexta, 
fella curulis, the {ceptre, or ivory ftaff, and 12 li€tors, with: 
the fafces and fecuris. He who had the greater number of 
fuflrages was called ‘Conful prior,” and his name was 
marked firft in the kalendar; he alfo had-the fafces firlt, 
and ufually prefided at the ele€tion of magiltrates for the 
next year. All perfons went out of the way, uncovered 
their heads, difmounted from their horfes, and rofe up to 
the confuls as they pafled by them. When a pretor happened: 
to meet a conful, his liftors always lowered their fafces. 
Valerius, called Poplicola, took away the fecuris from the 
fafces; i. e. he took from the confuls the power of life and. 
death, and only left them the right of fcourging, at leait 
within the city; for without the city, when invelted with 
military command, they {till retained the fecuris, #. e. the 
right of punifhing capitally. Poplicola likewife made a 
law, granting every one a liberty of appealing, from the 
confuls to the people; and that no magiftrate fhould be 
permitted to punifh a citizen, who thus appealed: a 
privilege which was alfo enjoyed under the kings. ‘The 
cenfuls originally pofleffed kingly powers, both in civil and’ 
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military matters, But afterwards, when the conluls came 
to be much employed from home, or abroad in war, and 
could not be prefent either to hear or determine civil caufes, 
there wasan officerconttituted, under thedefignation of prator 
urbanus, and frequently called by Cicero pretor Romanus, 
with power to judge matters of law between citizen and 
citizen. And for the convenience and accommodation, in 
this refpeét, of the great number of ftrangers that were 
always at Rome, another officer was appointed to judge 
caules between them, with the appellation of prator pere- 
grinus. And_as provinces came to be added to the Roman 
ftate, and the number of caufes was of courfe greatly in- 
creafed, there were cight prztors appointed, which number 
continued till the time of Julius Czfar, who raifed it to ten. 

The confuls, whilft they remained in Rome, and before 
they led out Roman armies into the field, were matters of all 
public affairs. For all the other magiftrates, the tribunes of 
the people alone excepted, were fubject to them, and bound 
to obey their commands. They introduced embafladors 
into the fenate and gave them audience, and they received 
all letters from the governors of provinces, and from foreign 
kings, and ftates. ‘They alfo propofed to the fenate the 
fubje&ts of their debatcs, and dire¢ted all the, forms that 
were obferved in making their decrees. It was equally a 
duty likewile, belonging to their office, to attend to thofe 
affairs that were tranfaéted by the people; to fummon, or 
call together their general affemblies; to report to them, 
when ailembled, the refolutions of the fenate ; and to ratify 
whatever was determined by the greater number. ‘The laws 
which they propofed, and got pafled, were commonly called 
by their name. The year was named after them, as it ufed 
to beat Athens, from one of the archons, The confuls 
had alfo command over the provinces, and could, when 
authorifed by the fenate, call perfons from thence to Rome, 
and punith them. (See Province?) Their authority was 
fo great, that kings, and foreign nations, in alliance with the 
republic, were contidered to be under their prote€tion. In 
dangerous conjunctures, the confuls were armed with abfo- 
lute power by the fenate. In all the preparations that were 
made for war, as well asin the whole adminiftration, and 
management of things in the field, they poffeffed an authority 
almolt abfolute. For to them it belonged to impofe on the 
allies whatever fervices they judged neceflary or expedient; 
io appoint the military tribunes; to enrol the legions, and 
make the neceflary levies; and to infli@ punifhments in the 
ficld on all that were fubjeét te their command. In addi- 
tion to all this, they had the power to expend whatever 
fums they might think convenient, or requifite, from the 
public treafure, and were attended for that exprefs purpofe 
by a quettor, who was always ready to receive and execute 
their orders. 

When a Roman army encamped, the confular tent was firft 
pitched, and the ground on each fide of it marked out for 
it, and on the breaking up of a camp, it was the firft tent 
that was permitted to be ftruck ; and one entire company of 
foldiers were always ftationed round it. 

When an ation had taken place, in which any of the 
foldiers had fhewn fignal proofs of courage, the conf{ul 
affembled the troops together, and commanded thofe to 
approach who had diltinguifhed themfelves by any eminent 
exploit. And after beftowing on each of them feparately, 
or apart, the commendation that was due to that particular 
inftance of their valour, and after recounting likewife all 
their former ations that had ever merited applaufe; he 
then diftributed among them the following rewards :—To 
kim who had wounded an enemy a javelin: —To him who 
lhad killed an enemy, and ftripped him of his armour, a 
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goblet, if he were in the infantry; andifin the cavalry, a 
javelin in ancient times, but afterwards furniture for his 
horfe. Thefe rewards, however, were not beftowed on 
foldiers, who, ina general engagement, or in the attack of a 
city, had wounded or {poiled an enemy; but on thofe only 
who in feparate fkirmifhes, and when any occafion offeréa, 
in which, though, they were not neceffarily required fo 
engage in fingle conteft, threw themfelyes voluntarily inte 
danger, and with defign, provoked the combat. In takinz 
a city by florm, thole who firft mounted the walls, were 
honoured by the cenful wich a golden crown. And thofe 
who faved the lives of any of the citizens, or of the allies, by 
covering them from the enemy in the time of battle, received 
prefents from the conful, and were alfo crowned by the per= 
fons whom they had thus preferved, 

Although the confuls were the difpenfers of military re- 
wards and punifhments; although they were entrufted with 
the abfolute dire¢tion of the preparations that were made fer 
war, and exercifed an uncontrolled authority in the field; 
although their powers and authorities, when they were pre- 
fentin Rome, made ftrangers fometimes fuppofe the govern- 
ment to be a kind of fimple royalty ; they were in truth, fo 
dependent in different refpeés, both on the fenate and the 
people, that without their afliflance, they were unable te 
accomplifh any defign.. Armies require a continual {uppl 
of neceflaries. But neither corn, nor habits, nor even ne 
military ftipends, could at any time be tranfmitted to the 
legions, without an exprefs order of the fenate. It was alfo 
the fenate that either compelled the confuls to leave their 
defigns imperfect, or enabled them to complete the projects 
that they had formed, by fending a fucceffor into each of 
their feveral provinces on the expiration of the annual term 
or by continuing them in their reipeétive commands. The 
fenate alfo had the power of ether aggrandizing and ampli- 
fying the victories that were gained, or of depreciating and 
debafing them. It was allo neceflary for the confuls, how- 
ever far they were removed from Rome, to preferve the 
good affeGtions of the people. Forthough the confuls might 
make treaties, the power of annulling, or ratifying, reited 
entirely with the people. sind what was of {till greater 
moment, the confuls, on quitting their office, were bound 
to fubmit the whole of their paft adminiltration to the judg- 
ment of the people. On this occafion they madea incl 
and {wore that they had done nothing againft the laws : 

Confuls were even continued under the emperors lives the 
republic was deftroyed; but ccaful was here little more than 
an honourable title; which, however, the people were fond 
of keeping up ; as cfteeming it fome remains of their ancient 
liberty. , As long as the emperors condefcended to difguife 
the fervitude which they impofed, the confuls were {til 
elected by the real or apparent {uflrage of the fenate. From 
the reign of Diocletian, even thefe veltiges of liberty were 
abolifhed, and the fuccefsful candidates, who were invefted 
with the annual honours of the cosfulfhip, aff-Ged to deplore 
the humiliating condition of their predeceffors. rie the 
epiftles which the emperor addrefled to the two confuls ele& 
it was declared, that they were created by his fole authorit i 
The title of conful, however, though the real dignity ato 
fubftantial power that accompanied it were loft, was ftill 
the moft {plendid obje@°of ambition, the noblett reward of 
virtue and loyalty. The emperors themfelves, even after 
Conftantinople became the feat of empire, who difdained the 
feint fhadow of the republic, were confcious that the 
acquired an additional fplendour and majeity as often as hey 
afflumed the annual honours of the confular dignity iy 
dwindled for a long time, and at laft the Sicecfiion of 
confuls finally cealed,in the 13th year of Juftinian, A.D. 5.41, 
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whofe defpotic temper mtight be gratified by the ex- 
tinGtion of a title, whieh admonifhed the Romans of their 
ancient freedom: after him, no emperor either created any 
| conful, or affumed the dignity himfelf. Bafilis the laft in 
the confular lift, forthe year 54%. Dy this time, the dignity 

} was depreciated to that degree, that it was conferred on 

i the meaneft perfons: indeed, Juftinian endeavoured to 

i retrieve it»25 years after, and created himfelf conful, but 

without effe@. Indeed, the annual confulfhip long lived 
in the minds of the people; they applauded the gra- 
cious condefcenfion of fucceflive princes, by whom it 
was affumed in the firft year of their reign; accordingly 
Conftantine created two confuls, whofe office it was to 
exercife fupreme jurifdi@tions, the one at Rome, the other 
ar Conftantinople; and three centuries elapfed, even after 
the death of Juftinian, before that obfolete dignity, which 
had been fuppreffed by cuftom, could be abolifhed by alaw 
of Leo the philofopher. Afterwards the title was vilified, 
as we learn from the emperor himfelf. 

From the eftablifhment of the republic, and the confulate 
under L. Jun. Brutus, and L. Tarq. Collatinus, to the con- 
fulate of Bafil,. e from the year of Rome 244, or 245, 509 
years before Jefus Chrift, to the year of Rome 1294, the 
{pace of 1049 years, the years were accounted by the con- 
fuls; but from the time of Bafil, inthe year of Chrift 541, 
we find no mention made of confuls, or confulates; but the 
time was then computed by the years of the emperors’ 
reigns, the indiGtions, and thofe of the Chriftian era. 

Indeed, for fome time after the confulate of Bafil, the 
years are marked thus; fof? confulatum Bafilii, 1, 2, 3, &¢. 
(See the Fafti Confulares of M. D’Almeloveen.) That 

author reckons 10%0 pairs of confuis, bcfides the fubfitute 
confuls, /ifedi, ele&ted to fupply vacancies by death ; and 
yet there were but 1049 years, and confequently only fo 
many confulates. 

The perpetual co: fulates of the Eaftern emperors, which 
compofe the Fafti Byzantini, commenced in the year of Chrift 
567. and ended in 668, in the lait year of Conttans. 

+ Conantine Pogonatus would have the confulate infepar- 
able from the empire; which it continued to be till the time 
of Conftantine Porphyrogenetus. 

In this form of government the empire and confulate were 
fo clofely united, thatthe emprefs Irene would needs afflume 
the confulate when fhe was only regent of the empire, 

But the French kings, thofe of Italy, and the Saracen 
princes who commanded in Spain, taking on them the title of 
confuls, as well as emperors of Conftantinople; thele laft 
defpifed it, and laid it afide; fo that the name was only 

continued to the magiftrates of fome cities, and certain other 
officers, as is fhewn by I’. Pagi. 

Under the emperors there were ordinary confuls, honorary 
confuls, and fuffedi; which left alfo fubfiited in the time of 
the republic. 

In the middle age, we find the word conful uled for comes, 
count, and procontul, for vifcount; as is obferved by Spel- 
man, and De Marca. 

And thus conful, in ourlaw-dooks, fignifies an car], Bratt. 
lib. i: cap. 8. tells us, that as comes is derived from comitatu, 

_ fo conful is derived from con/ulendo: and in the laws of 

Edward the Confeffor, mention is made of wvicecomites, and 

wiceconfules. 

Consut, at prefent, is ufed for an officer eflablifhed by 
virtue of a commiffion from the king, and other princes, in 
the ports and fadtories of the Levant, on the coalts of Africa, 
Barbary, Spain, and other foreign countries of any con- 
fiderable trade ; to facilitate and difpatch bufinefs, aud pro- 
seé the merchants of the nation. 
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Thefe commiffions were never granted to perfons, a3 cone 
falsof the French nation, under the age of thirty years, 
When the confulate is vacant, the me% ancient of the de- 
puties of the nation were to difcharge the funtion thereof, 
till the vacancy. fhould be filled up by the king. 

The confuls are to keep up a correfpondence with the 
minifters of England refiding in the courts whereon their 
confulates depend. ‘Their bufinc{s is, to fupport the com» 
merce and intereft of the natiop ; to difpofe of the fums 
given, and the prefents made, to the lords and principals of 
places: to obtain their protection, and prevent the infults 
of the natives on the merchants of the nation.. There are 
alfo confuls of other nations eftablifhed in the Levant, efpe- 
cially French and Dutch. 

Consurs alfo denote judges ele€ted among the merchants 
and dealers, in ports and trading towns, chiefly in France ; 
to terminate, gratis, and on the {por, without any procefs, 
fuch differences and demands as may arife relating to their 
merchandizes, bills of exchange, and other articles of coms 
merce, \ 

The firt jurifdi&ion of confuls eftablithed in France, is 
that of Tholoufe; the edi& of whofe eftablifhment bears 
date 1549, under the reign of king Henry IT.; that of Paris 
followed fourteen years afterwards. By degrees, they were 
eftablifhed in moft of the confiderable trading towns in that 
kingdom. 

Consut, Chief, or Premier Conjul, the firft or chief of 
the maziftrates, who each of them kore the name of conful 
in the late conftitution of France, which has been fucceeded 
by its prefent military defpoti{m. Napoleon Buonaparte, 
the prefent emperor of France, was appointed chief conful, 
in confequence of the revolution that took place in 1799. 

CONSULAR, of or belonging to a conful: as for ex-~ 
ample, a confular camp, a confular army, the confular dig- 
nity, the confular authority, and fo on. 

ConsuLar comitia, and medals. See the fubftantives. 

CONSULATE, or Consutsuip, the office of canful, 
which was inftituted by the Romans, in the year of Rome 
245, after they expelled Tarquin the Proud. 

CONSULTATION, in’ Law, a writ whereby a caufe, 
formerly removed by prohibition from the ecclefiaftical court 
to the king’s court, is returacd thither again. 

If the judges of the king’s court, upon comparing. the 
libel with the fuggeftion of the party, find the fuggeltion 
falfe, or not proved ; and therefore the caufe to be wrong- 
fully called from the touit-chriftian; then, upon fuch de- 
liberation, or confultation, they decree it to be returned 
asain, and the writ obtained herson is called a confult- 
ation. 

And, even in ordinary cafes, the writ of prohibition is 
not abfolutely final and.conclufive. For, though the ground 
be a proper one, in point of /aw, for granting the prohibi- 
tion, yet, if the fad that gave rife to it be afterwards fallfi- 
fied, the cavfe hall, be. remanded to the prior jurifdiction. 
If, ‘eg..a cuftomybe pleaded in the -fpiritual court, a pro- 
hibition. ought to go, because that court has no authority to 
try.its but, if the fact of fuch a cultom be brought.to a 
competent trial, and be, here found falfe, a writ of confult- 
ation will,be granted, , Jor this purpofe the party prohi- 
bited may appear.to the prohibition, and take a declaration, 
(which muft always purfue the fuggeftion,) and fo plead to 
iffue upon it; depying the contempt, and traverfing the caf- 
tom upor which the probibitioa was grounded ; and if that 
iffue be found for the defendant, he fhall then have.a writ of 
confultation. _ Tie writ of conlwiation may alfo be; and is 
frequently,.granted by the court without any action brought ; 
whea, after,a prohibition ifiued, upor’ more mature con- 
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fideration, the court are of opinion that the matter fuggefted 
is not a good and fuffidient ground to ftop the proceedings 
below. Thus careful has the law been, in compelling the 
inferior courts to do ample and {peedy juftice ; in preventing 
them from tranfgrefling their due bounds ; and in allowing 
them the undifturbed cognizance of fuch caufes as by right, 
founded on the ufage of the kingdom or act of parliament, 
a properly belong to their jurifdiGion. Blacktt. Com. 
vol. iii; 

CONSUMMATE estate. See Tenant by curte/y. 

CONSUMMATICON, the end, period, or completion, 
of any work.—Thus, we fay, the confummation of all 
things: meaning the end of the worlds By the incarnation, 
all the prophecies are to be confummated. 

Confummation of marriage denotes the laft a&t of mar- 
riage, which makes its accompliihment. 

CONSUMPTION, in Medicine, popularly named a de- 
cline, 13 a generic term, occafionally applied to different 
difeafes, the moft obvious fymptoms of which are a gradual 
decline of the ftrength and fun@ions of the body, and a di- 
minution of its bulk, in confequence of the decreafe or con- 
fumption, as it were, of the fat and mufcular parts. From 
whatever caufe, therefore, the nutrition of the body is im- 
peded, confumption will be the confequence. The nutri- 
tion of the body may be impeded either by fome great m- 
ternal difeafe, which difturbs the fun¢tions, efpecially that 
of digeftion; or by deficiency of nutriment; cr by great 
evacuations or difcharges of blood, or fluids fecreted from 
the blood. Thefe confiderations have led nofologifts to 
treat of confumption under three divifions or genera, with 
the titles of PArhifis, Tabes, and Airophia: the two &rit be- 
ing produced by internal organic difeafes; the laft by the 
deficiency, or the abftra@ion, or corruption, of nutritious 
matter. 

1. Phthifis, @%lou;, fignifying confumption in general, is 
coniined to that fpecies which originates from difeafe of the 
lungs: this form of confumption being the moft frequent 
and fatal. It is defined ‘ emaciation, with hectic fever, 
cough, and commonly with purulent expeCtoration.” The 
emaciation is occafioned by the difturbance in the function 
of digeftion, which the daily fever produces; by the im- 
pediment to the funétion of refpiration, which the difeafed 
jungs are unable to carry on; and by the great difcharges 
by expectoration, {weating, or diarrhoea, which latter fre- 
quently alternate with each other. 

2. Tabes, which, in the Latin language, is fynonymous 
with phthifis in the Greek, has been arbitrarily reftricted by 
nofologilts to that form of confumption, which is not ac- 
companied by cough. It is defined, ‘‘ emaciation, with 
heétic fever”? Any local difeafe of long continuance, fuch 
as abfcefles, ulcers, &c. which excites a hectic fever, may 
become the origin of a fades. But the moft frequent occur- 
rence of tabes is obferved in f{crofulous habits, the fcro- 
fula being always flow in its progrefs: and one of the 
moft common varieties of tabes arifes, where fcrofula at- 
tacks the glands of the mefentery. In this cafe emaciation 
is produced, not only by the diflurbance of fun@ions, and 
the fweats of the hetic fever, but by the phyfical impedi- 
ment to the nutrition of the body, occafioned by the morbid 
condition of the mefenteric glands, through which the chyle 
cannot pafs, in order to enter the thoracic duét, and thence 
to be poured into the blood-veflels. 

3. Atropbia, derived from the primitive particle «, and 
sesQuw, nutrio, implying defe of nourifhment, has been adopted 
to denote the fimple emaciation and lofs of ftrength, which 
is not accompanied with heétic fever, nor originates from 
any organic difeafe; but depends altogether on she priva- 


tion, Corruption, or abftraGtion, of that which would other- 
wife fupport the flrength of the body. Itisd:fined, ‘¢ ema- 
ciation, without fever.” Hence atrophia occurs in thofe 
who have fuffered great evacuations, as from falivation, he- 
morrhage, f{weat, leucorrhea, &c.; in thofe from whom 
nutriment is abftraéted in undue proportion to their ftrength 
and digeltive powers, as in nuries duckling font children, 
or continuing them at the breaft too long; and in thofe 
whofe nutriment is corrupted, as thg falt provifions, which 
excite fourvy. 

For a view of the nature and requifite treatment of the 
different kinds of confumption, fee the following articles s 
Tazes Mefenterica (or Mefenteric Confumption), and 
Arropuy. Savage’s Nofol. Method. Clafs x. ord. 1. 
Cullen’s Synopfis Nofol. Clafs i. ord. 4. and Clafs ii. 
ord. T. 

Consumption, Pulmonary, the phthifis pulmonalis of 
medical writers, from @iw, or Phew, corrumpo, confumo, 2 
dittrefling and very fatal difeafe, diftinguifhed by the occur- 
rence of a frequent cough, with expectoration of punform 
matter, hectic fever, émaciation, and debility; to which, 
in the latter ftages, colliquative {weats, often alternating 
with diarrhea, {upervene. 

In this difeafe the number, degree, and progvrefs, of the 
fymptoms are extremely various, in different cafes, It 
ufually commences jn an infidious manner, with a flight and 
fhort cough, which is often little remarked by shofe affected 
with it, but foon becomes habitual; or with an occafional 
cough, which is more fevere. At the fame time, the 
breathing becomes eafily hurried by any bodily motion, the 
patient grows leaner, and becomes languid and indolent. 
In this itate he fometimes continues for a year, or even for 
two years, without makiog any complaint, excepting that 
he is affeted by cold more readily than ufual, which fre- 
quently increafes his congh, and produces catarrh. This, 
however, is fometimes relieved, is fuppofed to have arifen 
from cold alone, and therefore gives no alarm either to the 
patient or to his friends, nor leads them to take any precaue 
tion. But upon fome occalion of catching cold, as we com- 
monly {peak, the cough becomes more confiderable ; is par- 
ticularly troublefome, when the patient lies down at night, 
and in this ftate continues longer than is ufaal in the cafe of 
a fimple catarrh.. This may more particularly attract at- 
tention, if the increafe and continuance of cough occur dur= 
ing the fummer feafon. . 

The cough, in many inflances, continues for a long time 
dry, or without any expetoration ; frequently, however, it 
is accompanied, from the firft, with an expectoration of a 
blackifh or blueifh mucus, or of tough phlegm; the expec- 
toration being generally moft confiderable in the morning, 
in confequence of the accumulation of the matter during 
fleep. This matter becomes by degrees more copious, more 
vifcid, and more opake ; at length of a yellow or greenith 
colour, and of a purulent appearance, fometimes itreaked 
with blood. As thefe changes take place, and the cough 
increafes, the breathing at the fame time becomes more dif- 
ficult, and the emaciation and weaknefs go on alfo increaf- 
ing. In the female, 2s the difeafe advances, aud fometimes 
early in its progrefs, the menfes ceafe to flow ; and this cir- 
cumitance, although doubtlefs an effeét, the fex themfelves 
are generally difpofed to believe to be the fole or principal 
caufe of the difeafe. During this progrefs fome pain is 
commonly felt in the thorax, at firft under the flernum, ef- 
pecially, or almoft folely, on the occafion of coughing : 
but very often there is a pain in one fide, fometimes dull 
and oppreffive, fometimes fharp and fhooting, and fuch as 
to prevent the perfon from lying eafy upon that fide. Fven 
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when no pain is felt, it generally happens that phthifical 
perfons cannot lie’eafily on ohe of their fides, the difficulty 
of breathing being increafed, and the cough excited by the 
attempt. 

Thefe fymptoms have feldom continued long, before the 
pulfe becomes frequent, fometimes to a confiderable degree, 
without much of the other fymptoms of fever. As it pro- 
ceeds, the fin becomes dry and hot, efpecially the palms 
of the hands and foles of the feet ; a circumfcribed flufh ap- 
pears on the cheeks; tranfient chills are often felt by the 
patient, or he is exceedingly fenfible to cold ; aud commonly 
~a regular morning and evening febrile paroxyfm takes place, 
the evening exacerbation bemg always the molt confidcrable, 
and terminating in {weats during the night. 

The mind is generally little or not at all impaired during 
the progrefs of pulmonary confumption ; fometimes it 1s 
even more acute than in the previous ftate of health; and 
the patient is generally confident of recovery, and his {pirits 

buoyed up by hope to the laft extremity. Butthe gradual 

fofs of flefh and itrength, the fharpnefs of the features, the 
pearly whitenefs of the eyes, the incurvation of the nails, and 
fometimes the lofs of the hair, but too evidently mark the 
decay of the bodily funétions. At length a colliquative 
diarrhea, fometimes occurring together, but molt commonly 
alternating, with the night {weats, contributes fill farcher 
to reduce the patient’s ftrength ; and death is frequently 
preceded by edema of the fect and legs, and aphthe in the 
mouth and throat, and occafionally by delirium. 

Great numbers of people are repeatedly expofed with im- 

unity to the circumftaices which excite confumption of the 
fies it is only ‘on’a conititution of a peculiar naturé, pre- 
difpofed to the difeafe, that thefe exciting caufes operate. 
This predifpofition is frequently hereditary, defcending from 
parents whom the difeafe had attacked, or who had, at fome 
period of their lives, been aifeéted with fome form of fero- 
fula. It is marked by a peculiar inftability and weakne(s of 
the vafcular fyitem, more efpecially of the lungs ; inafmuch 
‘as the perfon is fubject to frequent catarrh, and {pitting of 
blood. It is alfo diftinguithed by external peculiarities of 
form and appearance, Perfons polleffing what has been de- 
“nominated the fanguine temperament, namely, having fine 
fkin, with large veins, foft hair, light eyes, a florid com- 
'plexion, tall and thin perfon, Jong flender neck, narrow 
cheft, and projeéting fhoulders, may be contidered as having 
the phtbifical predifpofition : and thofe of the fanguineo-me- 
Yancholic temperament, combining with the fine fkin and 
“complexion, and flender form of the former, the dark hair 
and eyes, and dilated pupils of the melancholic temperament. 
This combination conftitutes in general a temperament of 
peculiar beauty; but in the eyes of the medical phylioguo- 
mift, a fenfe of its delicacy is not the leaft impreflion which 
it excites. Phthifis fometimes occurs alfo in perfons who 
_ may be faid to poflefs a fanguineo-phiegmatic temperament, 
i.e. who have the flender form and delicate conftitution, 
with an habitually pale complexion, and without the difpofi- 
‘ tion to acute inflammation, which belongs to the fanguine: 
‘it occurs occafionally too in temperaments almoft entirely 
melancholic. See TemPpERAMENT. 

In thofe who have a conftitutional predifpofition to the 

phthifical ftate of the Jungs, the difeafe is excited by various 
- caufes of irritation in thofe organs. ‘Vhus it is frequently 
induced by! common inflammation of the lungs, or their 
- membranes, by pleurify, peripneumony, catarrh, whooping- 
‘cough, afthma, and the cough conneéted with meafles; by 
frequent over-exertion of the lungs in {peaking, flinging, or 
blowing mufical inftruments; by infpiring certain kinds of 
duit or vapour; by hemoptyfis, or {pitting of blood; by 
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fudden variations of the atmofpheric temperature; by com- 
preffing the cheft. by tight bandages, &c, Of fome of thefe 
caules we fhall {peak more particularly. 

A. great majority of the cafes of pulmonary confumption 
is referred, by the fufferers, to a common cold or catarr! 
their origin; the expeétoration of mucus, which belongs to 
catarrh, being gradually changed to an expectoration of pus, 
and a heétic fever fupervening. But Dr. Cullen thinks that 
this fuppofition is not eafily to be admitted; inafmuch as 
catarth 1s properly an affeGtion of the mucous glands of the 
trachea and bronchiz, analogous to coryza, and lefs violent 
kinds ‘of fore-throat, which very feldom terminate in fup- 
puration. He is of opinion, that the apparent catarrh, 


in fuch inftances, was in fact the beginning of phthifis, for 


which it may have been miftaken, as the refemblance be- 
tween the two is fo great as commonly to preclude the 
means of difcrimination. This d.ficnlty, however, he ad- 
mits, preffes upon us the necefiity of paying minute atten- 
tion to every catarrhal cough, efpecially in thofe who bear 
marks of the temperament which is predifpofed to confump- 
tion. This obfervation has been inculcated, indeed, from 
ancient times. ‘*Quod fi mali plus.elt,”? fays Celfus, ‘et 
vera phthifis eit, érer' initia protinus occurrere neceflarium 
eft; neque enim facile hic morbus, cum inveteraverit, evin- 
citur.’’ jib. in. cap. 22. ‘he attention of friends and parents 
cannot, indeed,, be too tirongly urged upon this point; to 
neglect the flighteft catarizhal ehection, which continues 
longer than the uiual fhort pertud of a few days, is to neg- 
lect the only period of fupprefling a difeafe, which almott . 
invariably tends to fatality. 

Hemoptytis, or {pitting of blood, is enumerated among 
the caufes of confumption, and certainly very frequently 
precedes it. But this occurrence may, perhaps, be confi- 
dered {till more than catarrhal fymptoms, as a fign of the 
commencement, and not a caule, of the difeafe; more efpe< 
cially when it occurs independently of external violence. 
Numerous inftances of hamoptyfis have occurred, from 
blows and wounds, in which ulceration did not enfue, or at 
leait was of fhort duration, and did not materially injure the 
conftitution. But when it comes cn without any obvious 
external caufe, and efpecially in perfons of one or other of 
the temperaments already defcribed, ulceration, .expectora- 
tion of pus, and all the diftrefling fymptoms of phthifis are 
generally to be apprehended. In fuch cafes, there is cither 
a peculiar tendernefs of the vafcular fy{tem in the lungs; or, 
what is perhaps more generally the faét, an incipient ob- 
ftru@tion, as tubercles, which render the {mall veflels liable 
to give way, when the circulation through them is increafed 
by any exertion, or receives an irregular impetus from the 
action of coughing, occafioned by cold. In this way catarrh 
may lay the foundation of phthifis.. Spitting of blood, how- 
ever, if not among the firlt fymptoms, very frequently occurs 
in the courfe of the difeafe, efpecially in the itage of puru- 
lent expectoration. 

When inflammation of the lungs terminates in extenfive 
fuppuration, producing one or more colleétions of purulent 
matter, termed vomice, the great irritation often produces 
heétic fever,. which, together with the expetoration of pus, 
continues after the vomice burft, and the patient is cut off 
with the ordinary train of fymptoms belonging to phthifs. 

Perfons who are occupicd in various «employments, by 
which the air they breathe is contaminated with various fub- 
ftances, in the form of a fine powder, are peculiarly liable to 
be feized with phthifis. . ‘Thus hair-dreffers,, bakers, mafons, 
bricklayers’-labourers, laboratory-men, coal-heavers, aod 
chimney-{weepers, are frequently fubject to the moft obfti- 


nate pulmonic difeafes; as are alfo, in an equal degree, the 
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Greffere of flax and feathers, and the workmen in the ware- 
houfes of leather-fellers. Many perfons, thus engaged, 
ftrnggle a long time with a conftant, hard, troublefome 
cough, which at length terminates in confumption. See 
Willan on Difeafes in London, p. 301. 

The exanthematous difeafes, fuch as fmall-pox and 
meafles, the latter of which, more particularly, often lays 
the foundation of confumption, feem to operate by -occa- 
fioning fome morbid change in the conltitution, which may 
be confidered rather as a predifpofition than an a€tual fate 
of difeafe. Dr. Culien attributes this change to an acrimony 
Jeft in the fluids by thefe exanthemata, which he believes to 
be the fame with the acrimony which prevails in {crofula. 
But if we would avoid hypothetical language, all that can 
be faid is, fimply, that a predifpofition to phthifis and to 
ferofula is oceafioned by thefe difeafes. The meafles, in- 
ceed, may nct only induce the predifpofition, but, by the 
irritating cough which it leaves behind, may a¢tually occa- 
fion a confumption of the lungs. 

The venereal difeafe, or ‘the irritation of the mercurial 
medicines neceflary for its cure, or both combined, appear 
alfo to excite a predifpofition, and lay the foundation of 
confumption. 

Dr. Cullen has enumerated, among the exciting caufes of 
phthifis pulmonalis, and as the moft frequent of them all, 
tubercles in the lungs. {In the majority of cafes thefe un- 
doubtedly exift; but we muft confider them as conftituting 
the effential part of the difeafe itfelf, and, if not originally 
induced by fome of the caufes above enumerated, excited into 
a {late of a@ivity by fome one of them, perhaps molt fre- 
quently by the common catarrh. Of the pulmonary tu- 
bercles, the beft morbid anatomift of the times gives the fol- 
lowing account. 

There is no morbid appearance, he fays, fo common in 
the lungs as that of tubercles. Thefe confift of rounded, 
firm, white bodies, interfperfed through their fubftance. 
They are, I believe, formed in the cellular flru@ture, which 
connedts the air-cells of the lungs together, and are not a 
morbid affeGtion of glands, as has been frequently imagined. 
There is no glandular ftru€ture in the cellular connecting 
membrane of the lungs; and on the infide of the branches 
of the trachea, where there are follicles, tubercles have never 
been feen. ‘They are at firft very {mall, being not larger 
than the heads of very {mall pins; and in this cafe are fre- 
quently accumulated in very {mall clufters. The fmaller 
tubercles of a clufter probably grow together, and form one 
larger tubercle. ‘The moft ordinary fize of tuberciesis about 
that of a garden pea; but they are fubject in this. refpeét to 
much variety. They adhere pretty clofely to the fubltance 
of the lungs, and have no peculiar covering or capfule, and 
have little orno vafcularity. When cut into, they are found 


to confitt of a white {mooth fubftance, having great firmnefs, » 


and often contain in part a thick curdly pus. But when the 
pus is in confiderable quantity, it is thinner, and refembles 
very much the pus from a common fore. In cutting into 
the fubftance of the lungs, a number of abfceffes is fome- 
times found, from pretty large tubercles having advanced to 
a ftate of fuppuration. In the interitices between thefe tu- 
bercles, the lungs are frequently of a harder, firmer texture, 
with the cells in a great meafure obliterated. The texture 
of the lungs on many occafions, however, round the bounda- 
ries of an abfcefs, is perfetly natural. 

i have fometimes, Dr. Baillie continues, feen a number of 
{mall 'abfceffes interfperfed through the lungs, each of which 
was not larger than a pea. The pus in thefe is rather thicker 
than what arifes from common inflammation, and refembles 
~ Serofulous pus. It is probable that thefe abfceffes have been 
; i 


produced by a number of {mall fcattered tubercles taking on 
the procefs of fuppuration. The lungs immediately fur- 
rounding thefe abfceffes are often of a perfeCtly healthy 
ftru@ure, none of the cells being clofed up by adhefions, 
See Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy, p. 66, ef /eg- 

This accurate delineation of the condition of the lungs in 
the laft ftage of confumption, fufficiently evinces the impof- 
fibility of a cure by medicine, and may contribute farther te 
enforce an attention to its earlieft fymptoms. 

It muft not be omitted, however, that although the 
flighteft fymptoms of catarrh often prove the commence- 
ment of a fatal phthifis; on the other hand, catarrh does 
occalionally put on the appearance of phthilis, yet terminate 
well. Dr. Willan obferves, in his ‘* Reports on the Difeafes 
in London,” ‘*many perfons who had catarrhal coughs in 
March, were farther affeGted with {pitting of blood, thick, 
vifcid expeCtoration, pains within the cheft, hetic fever, 
and diarrhoea, interchanging with night-fweats, but reco- 
vered notwithftanding in the month of April.” He con- 
cludes * that ulcerations in the lungs had not been produced, 
and that the expetorated fluid, fo alarming in its appear- 
ance, was perhaps only compofed of a puriform fecretion, 
and an increafed difcharge of mucus, circumitances ufual 
under other membranous inflammation.” Reports, p. 4 and 
147. But it muft be added, that diffeétion has fhewn, that 
eyen this condition of lungs has proved fatal, with the ufual 
fymptoms of phthifis. 

To aid in diftinguifhing whether the matter expectorated 
be pus, or mucus only, feveral tefts have been propofed; 
which, taken together, may afford us the means of an accu- 
rate conclufion. 1. The colour; mucus being naturally 
tranfparent, and pus always opake. When mucus becomes 
opake, as it fometimes does, it becomes white, yellow, or 
greenifh; but the Jaft mentioned colour is hardly ever fo re- 
markable in mucus as in pus. 2. The confiftence; mucus 
is more vifcid and coherent, fo as not readily to be diffufed 
in water; pus is more readily friable, being broken into — 
ragged fragments by a little agitation in water, 3. The 
fmell; no odour is in general perceived in mucus, but free 
quently in pus. 4. The fpecific gravity; it being ufual for 
the mucus of the lungs to {wim on the furface of water, and 
for pus to fink in it; but in this we may be deceived, as pus 
which has entangled a great deal of air may {wim, and 
mucus that is free from air may fink. 5. The mixture 
which is difcernible in the matter brought up; for if a yel- 
low or greenifh matter appears furrounded with a quantity 
of tranfparent or lefs opake and lefs coloured matter, the 
more ftrongly coloured may be generally confidered as pus. 
6. Chemical tefts. Mr. Charles Darwin’s experiments fhewed 
that the vitriolic acid diffolves both mucus and pus, but moft 
readily the former; that if water be added to fuch a folution 
of mucus, this is feparated, and either fwims on the furface, 
or, divided into flocculi, is fufpended in the liquor; whereas, 
when water is added toa like folution of pus, this falls to 
the bottom, or by agitation is diffufed fo as to exhibit an 
uniformly, turbid liquor. Again he fhewed, that a folution ~ 
of cauftic potafs, after fome time, diffolves mucus, and gee 
nerally pus; and if water be added to fuch folutions, the 
pus is precipitated, but the mucus not. 

With refpe& to the prognofis in confumption, its tenden- 
cy in general mult be confidered as extremely bad, » In con- 
{titutions, where all the delicacy of the temperaments be- 
fore defcribed is ebferved, and more efpecially if an heredi- 
tary predifpofition can be traced, the mott trivial fymptoms 


are alarming. The particular degree of danger mult beefti- _— 


mated from thefe circumftances, from the mode in which 
the difeafe commenced, from its duration, and the flowneis 
or 


“fible. 


CONSUMPTION, 


er rapidity of its progrefs, the number and degree of the 
{ymptoms prefent, and the effeéts which medicine has already 

roduced, The following aphorifms, the refult of Dr. Cul. 
igs obfervation, are worthy of attention, 

«* A phthifis pulmonalis; from hemoptytis, is more fre- 

uently recovered from, than one from tubercles. 

‘* A phthifis from a fuppuration, in confequence of pneu- 
monic inflammation, is that which moft rarely occurs in this 
climate; and a phthifis does not always follow fuch fuppu- 
ration, when the abfcefs formed foon breaks, and difcharges 
a laudable pus: but, if the abfcefs continue long fhut up, 
and, till after a confiderable degree of heétic has been form- 
ed, a phthifis is then produced, equally dangerous as that 


_ from other caufes. 


* A phthifis from tubercles has, I think, been recover- 
ed: but it is, of all others, the moft dangerous; and, when 
arifing from a hereditary taint, is almoft certainly fatal. 

.* ‘The danger of a phthifis, from whatever caufe it may 
have arifen, is moft certainly to be judged of by the degree 
to which the heétic and its confequences have arrived. From 
a certain degree of emaciation, debility, profufe fweating, 
and diarrhoea, no perfon recovers. 

«« A mania coming on, has been found to remove all the 
fymptoms, and fometimes has entirely cured the difeafe; but, 
in other cafes, upon the going off of the mania, the phthifis 
has recurred, and proved fatal. 

s* The pregnancy of women has often retarded the pro- 
grefs of a phthitis, but commonly it is only tillafter delivery, 
when the fymptoms of phthifis return with violence, and 
foon prove fatal.”’ Firlt Lines, parag. 898. 

Treatment. It will readily appear, from what has been 
faid above, that the cure of pulmonary confumption mult be 
exceedingly difficult ; in the latter ftages, perhaps impof- 
Many inftances, however, have occurred, where the 
attention of the patient to the incipient f{ymptoms, and his 
early adoption and fteady purfuit of proper meafures, have 
averted the fatality of the difeafe. When it is deeply 


‘yooted, alleviation of the fufferings is all that can be hoped 


for. 

The treatment of a beginning confumption will depend 
much ypon the peculiar conftitution of the patient, as well 
as on the nature of its origin, and of the fymptoms which 
it exhibits ; but moft particularly upon the prevalence of an 
inflammatory difpofition, or of a general debility of the ha- 
bit; thefe cppofite ftates being both accompanied by great 
irritability ; and the principal indications will be to diminifh 


“the inflammatory action and irritability ; and in the latter 
“ftate, juft mentioned, to avoid debilitating meafures, and to 
“fupport the ftrength as much as is confiftent with the inflam- 


matory irritation that may exift. 
Where there is eonfiderable ftrength, and a complexion 
ftill florid, if there is much pain in the chett, or if the pulfe 


“be quick and fharp, perhaps {mall bleedings from the arm 
“may be reforted to, and occafionally repeated; or blood may 


be drawn from the cheft, near the feat of the pain, by means 
of leeches or cupping. But this difcharge fhould be always 
effe&ted after a cautious examination of the circumftances ; 
for the debility which is apt but too fpegdily to enfue, may 
be thus accelerated, and, with it,. the worlt fymptoms of 
the difeafe. It is now well underftood, that the appearance 
of the buffy coat on the blood drawn, is by no means alone 
an evidence of the neceffity of drawing more; for it will 
appear in phthifis, nearly as long as the arteries have power 
to propel it. ‘The old doétrines refpecting the buffy coat, 
have doubtlefs led to much practical error ; but no one now 
confiders pregnancy a difeafe which requires con{tant blood- 


letting ; or wes the lancet in the hot ftage of an intermittent 


fever, although under both thefe circumftances, the buffy 
coat is con‘tantly found. Inconfumption occurring, as it 
mo{t common!y does, in delicate habits, the praétice of re- 
peated venefeétion decidedly accelerates the fatal courfe of 
the difeafe. Blifters, on different parts of the chef, will 
better anfwer the purpofe of relieving a local inflammatory 
difpofition, Iffues and fetons have a fimilar effe@, but the 
conftant difcharge tends to debilitate, and the irritation to 
counteract, in fume meafure, the good effets of the evacu- 
ation, 

During the ufe of blifters, or other local difcharge, the 
internal ufe of medicines, which have been denominated re-= 
frigerant, may be alfo reforted to with fome advantage ; 
fuch are acids, efpecially the vegetable, and certain neutral 
falts, as cryitals of tartar, nitre, &c. ‘The laft named falt 
has been ftrongly recommended by Dr. Dickfon, (fee Med. 
Obf. and Inquiries, vol. iv. p. 208.) efpecially where there 
is hamoptyfis, adminiftered in {mali dofes frequently; ‘* when 
given early in an hemoptoe,”’ he fays, ‘* I can-almoft equal- 
ly depend upon it, as upon the cortex peruvianus in a ge- 
nuine intermittent.”? But general experience does not war- 
rant this encomium to its extent. We believe the digitalis 
‘to be the moft efficacious medicine, in repreffing that inflam- 
matory a¢tion of the arterial fyftem at large, and of the 
pulmonary arteries in particular, which commonly goes on 
at the commencement of phthifis, whether accompanied by 
{pitting of blood ornot. The latter it commonly fuppreffes, 
and we have frequently feen a febrile irritation, bordering 
on heétic, attended with a .\arp and quick pulfe, a dry 
ringing cough, and commencing emaciation, {peedily fubfide 
under its adminiftration. ‘The digitalis may be given in 
combination with the acids, or with nitre, in a mucilaginous 
liquid. The ceruffa acetata, or acetite of lead, was former- 
ly employed in confiderable dofes, efpecially by the conti- 
nental phyficians, with the view of counteracting inflam- 
matory aétion, and of fupprefling hemoptyfis. The medi- 
cine, it would appear, is poflefled of fome efficacy ; but 
the danger of inducing paralyfis, and colica piétonum, and 
other effets, which refult from the poifon of lead, is fuf- 
ficient to deter us from its ufe. Where the inflammatory 
aGtion is high, we fhould be cautious in employing opiates, 
with a view to allay the cough; as, in fuch cafes, opium 
in any form proves too ftimulating ; but where there is lan- 
guor and debility, and lefs of the fanguine temperament, 
and the cough extremely harafling, opiates may be employed 


-with benefit; they will fave the itrength of the patient, by 


appealing the ‘inceffant irritation of coughing, which tends 
to wear him down, and deprive him of fleep. 

Medicine, however, will not alone fecure the patient from 
the deleterious progrefs of the difeafe. He will be required 
to pay {trict attention to his diet, and to every external cir- 
cumftance that can influence the funétions of the body. His 
meat and drink, his cloathing, his exercife, his fleep, and 
even his amufements, mutt be regulated, with a rigid correct. 
nefs, fo that the whole may combine, with medicine, to ac- 
complifh the fame obje&, that of ridding the conttitution of 
a difeafe of fatal tendency, and reftoring it to its healthy 
condition, Diet, regimen, and medicine, muft become, as 
it were, the butinefs of the patient. He muft regulate his 
life chiefly upon this principle; that every thing which can 
heat or irritate the body, or excite any increafed or irregular 
a@tion of the arterial fyftem, muft be fhunned ; and every 
meafure which can fupport the conftitution, without infring~ 
ing on the laft-mentioned precept, zealoufly adopted. 

The diet of the confumptive, in the early flage, of which 
we now fpeak, fhould be light and nourifhing, and fuch as 


is found to be adapted to his digeftive pewers. Animal fogd 
fhould. 
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fhould be avoided; and vegetable matters, in the vanous 
forms of preparation, with the ripe faccharine and {ub-acid 
fruits, and milk, be made the excluafive nourifiment of the 
patient. Milk is particularly ferviceable, as being very nu- 
tritious, and eafily digellible, without ftimulating the, fy{- 
tem, and ‘{hould be confidered as the bafis of the patient’s 
dict. In fome habits, however, where the digett:ve powers 
are feeble, or where there is a peculiar idiofyncrafy, cow’s 
milk is not readily digeited ; a load at the fiomach, or acef- 
cency, or head-ach, enfue after it is taken. Iu {uch cales, 
the whey which, is produced by feparating the cheefy pait, 
or the butter-milk which is left after the feparation of the 
oily part, or butter, may be fubftituted with advantage. 
Or the patient may have recourfe to the lighter milk of the 
goat or the afs, which contains a [maller proportion of thofe 
heavy parts. The acidity which milk cccafions in the fto- 
mach of fome people, may be occafidnally correéted. by the 
admixture of lime-water. Some of the amylaceous prepa- 
rations from vegetables, may be ufed in conformity. with this 
plan, fuch as the arrow-root, tapioca, &c. ; end it is {earce- 
ly neceflary to add, that with thefe, as with all other food, 
wine. {pirits, and fermented liquors, mult be moft ftudioufl- 
ly avoided. A mucilaginous vegetable has lately. been in- 
troduced, which, in feeble habits, feems calculated to 
affit this plan; namely, the lichen iflandicus, which may 
be taken boiled in milk, and which, with its nutritive quali- 
tics, combines a very mild tonic power, which fomewhat 
aids the digefticn. : 

While every thing is done, by means of medicine and diet, 
to reprefs inflammatory aGion, while we moderately fupport 
the ftrength, another meafure, fil more efficacious, fhould 
be adopted, by thofe who have the power; they fhould re- 
move to meet the winter in a warm and more equable cli- 
mate. Cold, but efpecially fudden viciffitudes of cold and 
heat, appear‘to be the moit imimical circumitances to a be- 
ginning coniumption ; and there are many living teftimonies 
of the benefits which have been derived from aa early vifit 
to amore genial atmofohere. Portugal, the fouth of France, 
and Italy, have been veforted to, as wellas the, more regular 
and moderate climates of Madeira and St. Helena. Where 
thefe countries cannot be vifited, fome parts of our own 
ifland may be tried, as being milder than the reft ; as De- 
vonthire, and the neighbourhood of Bnilol ; which latter 
place poflefles the additional advantage of a wholefome tepid 
water. Inftances of the inefficacy of all thefe places, are, 
indeed, but too numerous; but much of this is to be at- 
tributed to the patients themfelves. They peri in wait- 
ing the refult of time, or of the lefs efficacious means of re- 
lief, until relief is altogether beyond their reach. *¢ lt feems 
too often to be the fate of confumptive patients,” fays Dr. 
Fothergill, ‘* to do that laft which they oughi to have done 
firft; and, by this prepofterous condu&, ‘horten their 
own lives, and affli& all who have any regard for them.” 
(Med. Obf. and Ing. vol. v. p. 369.) The fame intelli- 
gent phyfician affirms, that the Briftol water is, in his opi- 
wion, an efficacious medicine, and that he has §‘ often found 
it of fignal benefit to confumptive patients ;”? but ** it is be- 
fore the approaches to a confirmed phthifis that patients 
ought to repair to Briftol; otherwife, a journey thither will 
be, not only without benefit, but will be probably detri- 
mental.” ‘bid. ‘Thofe who have vifited the ppmp-room 
at the hot-wells, muft have feen, with spity, the hopelefs 
condition of the poor creatures who are dragged thither, 
to their perfonal detriment, and the difcredit: of an ufeful 
medicine. 

Exercife, by various modes of geftation, has been fre- 
guently employed as a remedy for confumption. Sydenham, 


indeed, .afferted, that riding .on borfeback is as effceGiual in 
the cure of phthifis pulmonalis, as the bark in agues, or 
mercury, in the venereal difeafe, provided the journeys be 
long enough. An example is related in Dr. Darwin’s ‘* Zoo- 
nomia,’’ vol. ii.) (the cafe of the\ate ingenious Dr, Curric of 
Liverpool) in which an hereditary phthilis was removed, by 
perfevering in a daily journey; at.ficlt in an ealy carriage, 
and fubfequently, as the ftrength increafed. alternately in 
the carriage and on horfeback. Some phyficians, however, 
are. of opinion, that exercife on horfcback is rather perni- 
cious, than otherwife, in phthifis. (See Dr. Dickfon’s pz- 
per, before quoted.) ,Saz/ing feems to be coniidered at pre- 
fent as the moft efficacious mode of geftation, efpecially if 
along voyage is taken, which is a double recommenda. 
tion of the removal to a warmer climate. Asa fort of fub- 
ftitute for this kind of gent'e motion, /winging has been 
recammended ag a remedy for phthifis, and Dr. Carmichael 
Smith has written a treatife in tts favour. In the ule of 
any, or all thefe modes of gentle exercife, however, the fame 
precept, mutt be purfued ; they mull be reforted to carly in 
the difeate. 

If the plan, now detailed, has not been adopted in fuch 
time and mode, as to have checked the difeafe; if it has, 
therefore, advanced to the confirmed ftate, with purulent 
expe@oration, he&tic fever, and profufe night fweats; the 
principal obje& of medicine becomes merely palliative, and 
confined to the alleviation of urgent fymptoms. If the 
cough is exceedingly urgent, opiates may be adminiftered 
more liberally than in the early flage. At this period, 
fome of the more ftimulating expectorants are employed by 
fome praCtitioners,, with a view to facilitate the difcharge of 
the matter which loads the lungs; fuch as the oxymei, or 
other preparation of iquills, the various baliams, and fome 
of the gum-relins. But the experience of the molt ob- 
ferving phyficians has decided againft the utility of thefe 
heating drugs. (See Dr. Fothergill, loc. cit. Dr. Cullen, 
loc. cit.) “There may be occafional circumftances in parti- 


_cular conftitutions, where the obje€tions may not exilt, as 


ina cold phlegmatic habit, or where there is confiderable 
debility of circuladion, with little inflammatory tendency ; 
but thefe are not common. The colliquative fweats and 
diarrhcea frequently alternate with each other, and rhedicines 
which relieve the one, are liable to increafe the other. The 
diluted fulphuric acid has a confiderable influence over the 
night {weats, and opium is an efficacious medicine againtt 
the colliquative diarrhea. But the opium feems to favour 
the-occurrence of the perfpirations, and the acid tends to 
excite the ation of the bowels. Thefe medicines, there- 
fore, muft be combined, or ufed fingly and alternately, ac- 
cording to the circumftances of the cafe. Opium may be 
alfo given by way of enema, when the diarrhea is ob- 
ftinate. 

Some pratitioners, prefuming that the hectic fever, and 
the whole feries of phthifical fymptoms, were dependent on 
debility alone, have recommended the ufe of tonic medi- 
cines, and a generous diet, in the ftate of confirmed phthifis ; 
and feveral cafes are on record, in which this plan appears 
to have been attended with fuccefs. (See Dr. May’s Pa. 
pers, Lond. Med. Journ, vol. ix. and xi.) But we have 
already obferved, fupported by the authority of Dr. Wil- 
lan, that catarrhal affections occafionally put on the fymp- 
toms of phthifis, and recover under the ordinary means. 
There are alfo cafes of this fort, in which there is, we be- 
lieve, no ulceration, but only a purulent fecretion from the 
membranes, which neverthelefs terminate fatally, with the 
worlt fymptoms of phthifis; and perhaps it is in fuch cafes, 
that a tonic treatment is aCtually fucceisful. But we have 
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they meet, but do not cut each other. 
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no means of diftinguifhing thefe cafes from the more general 
inftances, in which abundant experience has taught us, that 
all {timulating or corroborant medicines and food tend to 
augment the cough and expectoration, to increafe the heftic 
fever, and therefore to accelerate the deftruétion of the con- 
ititution, even in the laft ftages. 

Emetics, repeated daily, have alfo been recommended, as 
a remedy for phthifis. ‘T'hey afford, we believe, a tempo- 
yary relief to the refpiration and cough, but nothing more. 
On the contrary, the continued repetition of fuch an irrita- 
tion, and fuch a derangement of the natural a¢tion of the 
ftomach, neceffarily tends-to debilicate and impair the 
funGtions of this vifcus, and to weaken the conftitution at 
large. 

Before we conclude, we cannot omit mentioning an illu- 
fion, which was foftered in the minds of fome enthufiaftic 
phyficians, after the difcovery of the compofition of atmo- 
{pheric air by the chemifts. It was found that oxygen was 
the great ftimulus of life, and the fource of the falutary 
change of the blood, which is marked byits florid colour. From 
the general floxid colour of the blood of the phthifical, it 
was fuppofed that confumption was occafioned by a general 
hyper-oxygenation of the fyftem; and hence, by an eafy 
inference, the breathing of an air, ta which the proportion 
of oxygen was diminifhed, by the addition of fome azotic 
air, fach as carbonic acid gas, or carbonated hydrogen, was 
fuggefted as a probable remedy for confumpcion. Cafes 
were even publifhed, illuftrative of the extraordinary efficacy 
of this new medicine. But the light of experience has 
opened the eyes of the vifionary, and the phantom has dif- 
appeared. It has even been fhewn by the experiments of 


the French chemifts, that the abforption of oxygen, or, at 


leaft, its difappearance in the lungs, is influenced principally 
by the ftate of the body, and not by the proportion exilting 
in the air-which ts infpired. 
ConsumPrion, mefenteric. See TAnes mefenterica. 
Consumption, in Farriery, is alfo a difeafe incident to 
horfes, confifting in walte of mufcular flefh, attended with 
a flow fever. In this diforder bleeding in {mall quantities 


is recommended : mercurial purges, and a powder of native. 


cinnabar, gum guaiacum and nitre, of each one pound, in 
the quantity of an ounce twice a day; {pring grafs, and 
falt marfhes, are alfo of great fervice, when there is any 
rofpect of a recovery. See Conpirion. 

CONSUS. See Consuauia. 

CONTA, in Geography, a river of Italy in Genoa, 
which runs into the fea near Albenga. 

CONTACT, (from the Latin contadus,) means the 
meeting, or mutual touching of two things. The word is 
univerfally ufed in the common affairs of life, as well as in 
fcientific {nbjects. 

In geometry a line is {aid to touch another line, or a fur- 
face, or afolid; and a plane figure, or furface, is faid to 
touch another furface or a folid, when the former meets the 
latter; but, being produced, does not cut it. hus amongtt 
the definitions of the third book of Euclid’s ‘* Elements of 
Geometry,”’ a right line is faid to touch a circle, when 
meeting with the fame, and being produced, it does not cut 
at. Alfo two circles are faid to be in mutual contaét when 
‘T'nus the mathema- 
tical meaning of the word contaé is clear and definite, nor 


can any doubt arife in the fpeculative mind concerning the 


nature of it; the abftraét ideas of a line, of a furface, or of 
a folid, being perfect and independent on any phyfical qua- 
lities of a doubtful or uncertain nature. 
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circle. See Tancent. Hence, becaufe very few fuifices 
are capable of touching in all points, and the cohefion of 
bodies is in proportion to their contaéts; thofe bodies will 
flick fafteft together, which are capable of the greateft 
contaét. The conta& of curve lines or furfaces, with either 
ftraight or curved ones, is only in points ; and yet thefe 
points have different proportions to one another, as Mr. 
Robartes has fhewn inthe Philof. Tranf. vol. xxvii. p. 470, 
or Abr. vol. iv. p. 1. 

In mechanics and in philofophy the conta& between two 
bodies is faid to take place, when one body, being brought 
near another body, cannot be approached nearer to it with- 
out, in fome meafure, affeGting its ftate, be it of motion ar 
of reft. Thus a ftone, being gradually moved towards ano-- 
ther ftone, is faid to come in contact with it, when its pro-- 
grefs is either abfolutely, or partially, obftruéied by that 
other ftone. Or, if they be both at reft, and contiguous 
to each other, they are faid to be in contaét, when one ftone 
cannot be moved towards the other, without either urging 
the other forward, or being ftopped by it, or laftly without 
making an impreffion upon its furface, The fame thing 
mult be underftood of the contaét between any two other 
bodies. But the great queftion in philofophy is, to deter- 
mine whether the bodies which thus hinder, or affe&t, each 
other’s ftate of reft or motion, do aétually come in contaé 
with each other’s furface in the ftri€t mathematical fenfe, or 
they exert that hindrance, oppofition, refiftance, &c. in- 
virtue of a repulfive power, which aéts at a certain indefinite 
{mali diftance from their furfaces. "This queftion feems, at 
firft fight, to be eafily determined; but, when duly confi- 
dered, it will be found to involve certain properties of mat- 
ter in general, and certain effeéts, which, in the prefent 
ftate of knowledge, are far from being thoroughly under~ 
ftood, or fufficiently examined—The reafons which fug- 
geited the above-mentioned doubts, concerning the contaét 
of bodies, 4nd the dnfwers which may be offered in eluci- 
dation of the fubjeé, being fully deferving of notice, we 
fhall now endeavour to ftate them in a regular and compen- 
dious manner. 

Sir I, Newton, having placed a glafs lens of a figure 
flightly convex, upon the flat furface of another glafs, and 
having preffed the one againft the other, obferved certain 
coloured rings formed between the two glaffes, and concen. 
tric with the point of contact in the middle of the glaffes, 
which point was marked by a colourlefs dark fpot. He far- 
ther obferved, that thofe rings of prifmatic colours, and the 
dark central {pot, beoame larger when the glafles were prefled 
harder againit each other, and became diminifhed in fize 
when the preffure was diminifhed.—I'rom the known figure 
of the glaffes employed in this experiment, it is evident that 
a certain {pace or a film of air mutt remain between their 
contiguous furfaces ; that this {pace, or film of air, became 
thinner when the glafles were prefled hard againft each other, 
and vice ver/ad ; laitly, that ac the centre, where~ the glafles 
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of an enormous degree of preffure; hence it is inferred, 
‘that, though of two bodies one may fupport the other, or 
pufh it forward, yet their contaét may not be perfect. Pro- 
feffor Robifon reckons the force with which two pieces of 
giafs mutt be preffed againit each other, in order to produce 
a perfeét contaét, as equivalent to the preflure of roco 
pounds for every fquare inch of furface; fo that if two 
pieces of glals trike againft each other, without exerting a 
preflure equal to 1000 pounds per fguare inch of furface, 
they may affect each other’s motion, and yet not come 
actually in contaét. In confequence of the above facts and 
obfervations it is fuppofed, that a repulfive power exifts on 
the furfaces of bodies, and that this power is extended to 
a very {mall and inappreciable diftance beyond the furface. 

Another argument to prove the cxiftence of the above- 
mentioned refilting power on the furfaces of bodies, is de- 
rived from the phenomena exhibited in an electrical experi- 
ment.—When an eleétric jar is difcharged through a metal- 
-lic chain in’a darkened room, {parks of ele@ric light are 
vifible between the contiguous furfaces of the links. Dr. 
Prieftley, confidering this effet as arifing from the want of 
-perfect conta&t between the links, endeavoured to render it 
perfect by {ftretching the chain, until on making the dif- 
charge no fuch {parks fhould be feen. This he accomplifhed 
by making one end of the chain falt on a firm body, and 
appending weights to the other end. ‘Thus proceeding, he 
found that avery confiderable weight was necefflary to be 
applied, before the {parks could be made to difappear between 
the links, when the jar was difcharged through the chain. 
This induced Dr. Prieftiey to conclude, that the links of the 
chain could not be brought into a€tual conta& without the 
application of a great force; fince the eleétric fparks are 
wiSble only when the eleGric fiuid in paffing through a body 
or a feries of contiguous bodies, meets with fome obftruc- 
tion, or interruption of continuity. 

Befides the exiftence of the above-mentioned refifting or 
repuifive power on the furfaces of fuch grofs bodies as come 
under the cognizance of our fenfes; it is farther fuppofed, 
that each component particle of fuch bodies is indued with 
the fame repu five power; in confequence of which they are 
not actually in conta& with each other, though they form 
the fame firm and impenetrable compeund. And the exift- 
ence of this power has been inferred from the phenomena of 
contraétion and expanfion. ‘¢ Whatever opinion,” fays 
Dr. Young, ‘‘ we may entertain, with refpeG to the ulti- 
mate impenetrability of matter in this fenfe, it is probable 
that the particles of matter are abfolutely impenetrable to 
each other. This impenetrability is not however commonly 
called into effe&, in cafes of apparent conta&. If the par- 
ticles of matter conftituting water, and fteam, or any other 
gas, are of the fame nature, thofe of the gas cannot be in 
perfeét contaé& ; and when water is contracted by the effect 
of cold, or when two fluids have their joint bulk diminifhed 
by mixture, as in the cafe of alcohol, or fulphuric acid, and 
water, the particles cannot have been in abfolute contact 
before, although they would have refifted with great force 
any attempt to comprefs them. Metals too, of all kinds, 
which have been meited, become permanently more denfe 
when thcy are hammered and laminated.” 

Whoever wifhes to form a proper eftimate of the merits 
of the above-mentioned arguments, and of the validity of 
_ the propofition which they are intended to eftablifh, mutt 
nectflarily take into the account al the other properties of 
matter, which have been difcovered and confirmed by re- 
peated and univerfal experience ; for, fhould it appear im- 
praéticable to reconcile the former with the latter, then fuch 
other explanation of the phenomena ought to be fubftituted 
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as may be attended with lefs contradiftion and greater fime 
plicity.—That there is a mutual and univerfal attraGtior 
amongi{t all the particles of matter, is now no longer to be 
doubted; that this attraG@ion is extended to all diftances 
under certain determinate laws, has been f{nfficiently efta- 
blifhed by ftrié&t mathematical reafoning upon the grandett 
phenomena of the world; that the furfaces of feveral bodies, 
like thofe of polifhed glafs or metallic bodies, when placed 
contiguous to each other, manifelt a confiderab!e degree of 
attraction, is well known ; and, laftly, that the component 
parts of folids cannot be feparated without a confiderable 
force, is fhewn by daily and common experience. Yet, not« 
withftanding all thefe evidences of attraGion between the 
bodies of the univerfe at all diftances, we are told that a con« 
fiderable repuifive power exilts on the furfaces of bodies, and 
even that every individual particle of matter is endowed with 
a fimilar power; fo that inthe hardeft bodies, fuch as a dia~ 
mond, a flint, a piece of metal, &c. which cannot be divided 
without an immenfe force, the component particles are not 
a€tual.y in contaét with each other. But let us endeavour 
to explain the phenomena, upon which the above theory is 
eftablithed, in a fimpler and more fatisfaétory manner. 

In the experiments with the glaffes, it is faid that their 
a€iual conta¢t is prevented by a power of repulfion on their 
furfaces, which cannot be overcome without a very extraor- 
dinary preflure. Would it not be more natural to fuppofe; 
that the conta& cannot be eafily cffeGted on account of the 
inequalities of the furfaces, and of the hardnefs of glals 2 
The furfaces of the glafles may be {aid to be flichtly convex 
or perfcGly flat, and fuch they may appear to he for common 
purpofes. But if a perfon examines how thof= furfaces are 
tormed and polifhed ; if he corfiders the alterations of fizure 
which are unavoidably occafioned by the partial dilatations 
or contraétions arifing from heat and cold, alfo from the in- 
terpofition of the l-ait particle of duit, or cven of the air it= 
felf ; he will be eafily periuaded, that thofe [urfaces are by no. 
means really flat or uniformly convex in the ftrét meaning 
of thofe words. it is true that the action of thofe caufes, 


viz. the inequa ities that aré¢ produced by them, are exceed-— 
‘ingly fmall; but it is of {mail effets that we are fp aking. 


Upon the whole, therefore, it feems, that when the flat and 
convex glaffes in the Newtonian experiment, or the two flat 
glaffes, are placed the one upon the other, they do etually 
touch each other, but in a few points only, vz. with their 
more prom‘neat parts, and that the other more depri {ied perts 
of their furfaces cannot come into a@tual contaét, upleis the 
former are depreffed to the levelof the latter, by the applica- 
tion of an external force; fo that the application of thts force 
is not required by the exiftence of a repulfive power, but by 
the necefiity of deprefling the more elevated parts, in order 
that the lower or hollow parts may come fufficiently near te 
each other. This idea feems to derive additional confirma- 
tion from the degree of preflure which muft be applied, &c. 
being, at leaft apparently, proportional to the hardnefs of the 
bodies employed. Thus, in glafs, which hasa great degree 
of hardnefs and rigidity, a confiderable preflure muft be ap- 
plied for the purpofe. Bring two pieces of cold wax clofe 
to each other, and the one will pufh the other forward with- 
out adhering to it, becaufe in that cold ftate the.conta& can 


‘take place in a very few points only ; but if thofe pieces of 


wax be foftened by heat, it will be found, that one of them 
cannot be caufed to pulh the other without adhering to it, 
becaufe in that foft ftate their furfaces are cafily adapted to 


each other, and inftantly increafe the number of points of 


contact. 
The appearance of {parks between the Jinks of a metallic 
chain, when an eletric jar is difcharged through it, may be 
me : explained 
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explained in a fimilar manner, without having recourfe toa 
power of repulfion, &c. for, in confequence of their figure, 
and of the inequalities of furface, the links cannot touch 
each other in more than a very few points, through which 
the eleAiric fluid muit pafs; and though in thofe points the 
contaét be perfeét, yet the eleétric fluid either melts them or 
renders them red-hot, and of courfe affords the appearance 
of luminous fparks, in the fame manner, and for the fame 
reafon, which renders a very fine metallic wire red-hot, or 
fufes it, when an eletric jar is difcharged through it ; 
namely, becaufe it is not large enough to afford a free paf- 
fage to the cletric uid, So that if in the flender wire, where 
there is no interruption of continuity, the paflage of the elec- 
tric power is rendered manifelt to our eyes, it may be evi- 
dently prefumed that the {parks may appear between the 
links of the chain, though thofe links may be in aétual con- 
tact. That the light difappears when, by itretching the 
chain, the points of contaét are multiplied, needs no farther 
explanation. But the circumftance which contributes to the 
production of the fparks, is the adhefion of dirt or duft, or 
the partial oxydation of the furface of the links; confidering 
that chains for ele¢trical purpofes are generally made of brafs 
or iron, which are very liable to a fuperficial oxydation. 

With refpect to the laft argument, derived from the con- 
traction and dilatation of bodies, we may obferve, with pro- 
feffor Prevoft, that the diminution of bulk does by no means 
prove that the component particles of bodies are not in im- 
mediate contatt ; for a perion may ealily conceive an infinite 
yariety of arrangements or difpofitions of the elementary par- 
ticles, which will admit of contraGtion and dilatation, with- 
out the leait interruption of contact. 'Thofe partictes, for 
inftance, may be difpofed in the form of rings, which, by 
becoming more extended ovals, or more circular, will occa- 
fion an enlargement, or a contraétion of theaggregate. The 
particles may be fuppofed to be arranged in rows, and thefe 
rows may be difpofed at certain angles with each other; fo 
that the bulk of the aggregate may become expanded or con- 
traGted according as thofe angles are enlarged or diminifhed ; 
and fo forth. That fome fuch arrangement is not only pro- 
bable, but does a€tually take place in molt bodies (whence 
it may be inferred to take place in all bodies) is clearly indi- 
cated by the cryftallization of feveral bodies; viz. aregular 
arrangement of their particles; as in zinc, bifmuth, frozen 
water, falts, &c. 

Contract, angle of, is the angle HLM (Plare II. 
Geometry, fig. 51.) formed by the arc of a circle ML, with 
the tangent HL, at the point of the contaé. 

Euclid demonftrates, that the right line HL, ftanding 
perpendicular on the radius CL, touches the circle only 
in one point: nor can there be any other right line drawn 
between the tangent and the circle. ‘ 

Hence, the angle of conta&t is lefs than any reCtilinear 
one; and the angle of the femicircle between the radius 
CL, and the are ML, is greater than any reétilinear acute 
angle. 

This feeming paradox of Euclid has exercifed the wits of 
mathematicians : it was the fubjeé ofa long controverfly be- 
tween Peletarius and Clavius; the firft of whom maintained 
the angle of contaét heterogeneous to a rectilinear one ; as 
a line is heterogeneous to a furface: the latter maintained 
the contrary. 

Dr. Wallis has a formal treatife on the angle of conta&, 
and of the femicircle; where with other great mathe- 
maticians, he approves of the opinion of Peletarius. See 
Ancte of Contaé. 

CONTAGION, frequently ufed as fynonymous with 
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infedion, the matter or medium by which certain difeafes are 
communicated from one individual to another. 

Some writers confine the term contagion, in confequence 
of its derivation from con and tango, 1 touch, to the commu- 
nication of thofe difeafes, which can only be transferred by 
actual contact of the fick, or of the palpable matter from 
their bodies ; and apply the word infection to the communica- 
tion of thofe other, difeafes, which {pread by means of invili- 
ble effuvia, conveyed through the air, or adhering to articles 
of clothes, &c., conftituting what are called fomites. ‘The 
dillin€tion is not important, nor is it philofophically accurate ; 
fince there isan actual contact of a morbid matter, in all cafes 
of infe€tion, whether vifible or not ; and fome difeafes, as 
the {mall pox, ave communicated both by palpable matter, 
and by imperceptible efluvia, Other writers have confined 
the two terms to more arbitrary fignifications. We are 
difpofed with Dr. Wilfon and others, to confider the word 
contagion as exprefling the morbid poifon, or the means of 
transferring a difeafe ; and infeCtion, as exprefling the opera- 
tion of the poifon, or the act of communication of the 
difeafe. Treatife on Febrile Difeafes, vol. i. p. 4.33. 

No mention is made of contagion in the writings of Hip- 
pocrates, and it ts hence maintained: by fome authors, that 
the ancients were altogether ignorant of its exiltence. It 
cannot be doubted, indeed, that many of the mott formid- 
able difeafes, which are propagated by contagion, in modern 
times, were altogether unknown to the ancients: fuch are 
the {mall-pox, meafles, and {carlet fever, among the acute ; 
and the venereal difeafe, among the chronic contagions. 
Of the exiftence of contagion, therefore, the evidence which 
they pofleffed was comparatively fmall. From the num- 
ber of the laws in the Mofaic code, however, forbidding all 
communication with perfons labouring under difeafes, which 
were deemed unclean, and from the caution with which in- 
tercourfe with foreign nations was precluded, it would appear 
that a gencral notion of that {pecies of contagion, which in- 
fects by actual contact of bodies, prevailed among the Jewith 
people, at a very early period. (See Numbers, chap. xxxi.) 
And whatever might be the knowledge of profane writers on 
this point, they were certainly well acquainted with epidemic 
difeafes. But this does not imply a knowledge of the ex- 
iftence of contagion, fince even with the moft confirmed 
proofs of the exiltence of febrile contagions before them, 
phyficians have generally difputed, in the worfl modern 
epidemics, whether contagion a€tually exifted or not. 
Livy, however, in deferibing the progrefs of an endemic 
fever, exprefsly mentions that contact of the fick excited 
the difeafe. <* Et primo temporis ac loci vitio, et xgri 
erant, et moriebantur; poftea curatio ipfa et contactus 
wzgrorum vulgabat morbos.” Lib. xxv. cap. 26. But, 
although it be admitted that the exiftence of contagion was 
occafionally noticed by ancient writers, and was by more 
modern authors yet more generally known, its nature and 
mode of propagation were very imperfectly underftood, 
until the latter half of the eighteenth century ; when the 
method of induétion was applied to the invelligation 
by fome medical philofophers, and more particularly by 
Dr. Haygarth. 

Of that fpecies of contagion by which certain chronic 
difeafes are propagated by a€tual contaét, little need be iaid. 
Its exiftence is obvious in a palpable fecretion from the 
morbid part, and therefore the prevention of it, by avoiding 
contaét with the difeafed, is clear and eafy. The difeafes in 
which fuch contagious matter is produced, are the venereal 
difeafe, the itch, the tinea capitis, or fcald head, the yaws, 
fivvens, &c, The hydrophobia would be incorrectly clafled 
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‘with thefe difeafes, although it agrees with them in being 
propagated by conta& of a poifonous fecretion. 

In fome acute difeafes, which may be confidered as an 
intermediate clafs, being propagated both by contact and 
effluvia, there is not lefs evidence of the exiftence of conta- 
gion, as in the {mall-pox, chicken-pox, and meafles ; becaufe 
by the conveyance of a portion of the fluid contained in the 
puftules of the former, and in the miliary veficles of the laft, 
(See Willan on Cutaneous Dif. p. 219.) the fame train of 
fymptoms has been excited in the perfons receiving it, as 
occurred in the perfons by whom the contagious matter was 
produced. But thefe difeafes have been {till more frequently 
obferved to attack perfons, who have approached within a 
fhort diftance of the fick, where no conta& took place ; 
implying that the contagious matter, in an imperceptible 
form, was conveyed through the air, from the one body to 
the other. 

The origin of the contagions, which produce thefe two 
claffes of difeafe, is a fubjeét of confiderable difficulty ; and 
inquiries in regard to it have generally proved fruitlefs, or led 
the inquirer into abfurdities. By what concurrence of cir- 
cumftances, or by what particular idiofyncrafy in any indi- 
vidual, a new animal poifon can be generated, which hall 
excite a new and formidable difeafe, and propagate itfelf, 
and fpread fatality for centuries through the world, we are 
altogether unable to difcover. Yet in the hiftory of medicine 
we find new and unknown contagious difeafes fpringing up, 
and old ones, which had long prevailed, fuddenly difappear- 
ing. The {mail-pox, and the meafles, were firlt defcribed 
by the Arabian phyficians, and the fcarlet fever firft fhewed 
itfelf in Italy in the fifth century. (See Willan on Cutaneous 
Dif. Order iti. p. 289.) The venereal difeafe was alike un- 
known to the ancients. The Plica Polonica feems to have 
_ made its appearence only in the laft century. And on the 
other hand the leprofy of the Jews, and other fpecies of 
leprofy, which raged in Europeinthe 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, are fcarcely now to be met with: and we have a 
remarkable inftance both of the prodution and difappearence 
of acontagious difeafe in the Ephemera Britannica, Sudor 
Anglicus, or fweating ficknefs, as it was termed, defcribed 
by Caius and others. In fuch inftances, if it fhould happen 
at any time that no perfon labours under the difeafe, the 
contagion might be loft, and the difeafe for ever difappear, 
unlefs the caufes, which firft gave rife to it, fhould again 
concur to reproduce it. 

The cafe is altogether different in refpe& to molt of the 
fevers of that clafs, which are propagated by eflluvia only, 
and in which no palpable poifon is generated. Such is the 
typhus, or fever with debility, which prevails, under dif- 
ferent denominations, in the temperate climates. Accord- 
ing to the circumttances of its origin, it has been termed 
jail-fever, camp, hofpital, and fhip-fever: and from the 
varicty of its appearances, putrid, malignant, petechial 
fever, &c. and it is occafionally combined with other dif- 
eafes, along with which it is propagated, as with inflammation 
of the lungs, conftituting the peripneumonia typhodes of 
authors, and with a dyfenteric affection of the bowels, as 
in the camp-dyfentery. In thefe inftances the origin of the 
contagion has been obvioufly traced to circumftances of 
common occurrence ; hence pefti'ential fevers of this clafs 
frequently arife fpontaneoufly, that is, independently of the 
propagation of an exifting poifon, which has been perpetu- 
ated either by fomites or infeéted perfons from its firft origin. 
It is probable that the plague itfelf belongs to this clafs, 
and is the common fever, rendered peculiarly malignant by 
climate, feafon, or other circumflances, 
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The contagion, by which thefe fevers are propagated, is 
generated in three ways ;—by the confinement of the healthy 
animal exhalations or efuvia in a crowded, and ill ventilated 
place ;—ftill more readily by the confinement of morbid 
effuvia, although the difeafe be not originally contagious ; 
and 3dly, by the exhalations from putrifying dead animal 
matter. 

1. Many faéts have been recorded, which fhew that the 
natural effluvia of the living body, become the fource of 
contagious fevers, when accumulated and concentrated in 
clofe apartments. Mr. Howel and others, who efcaped. 
from the black hole of Calcutta, were feized with typhus 
fever. Dr. Lind informs us, that in a frigate, which failed 
from North America, witha healthy crew, a malignant fever 
broke out before her arrival in England, during very bad 
weather, which affected a conliderable number of the men, 
and of which the furgcon’s mate, boatf{wain, and fome others 
died. <‘¢ Thus,’”? he remarks, ‘*a feafoned found crew 
became infeed, as it would appear, from the clofenefs or 
damp below, occafioned by the hatchway being kept fhut.’” 
(On Fevers and Infeftions, chap. i. § 2.) Sir John Pringle 
has obferved that the hofpitals of an army, not only when 
crowded with fick, but at any time when the air is confined, 
and efpecially in hot weather, produce a fever of a particular 
kind, and often mortal. ‘ I have obferved the fame fort 
to arife,’’ he adds, ‘* in full and crowded barracks, and in 
tranfport-fhips when filled beyond a due number, and detain- 
ed long by contrary winds; or when the men have been 
long kept at fea under clofe hatches in flormy weather. 
Hofpital-fhips, for diftant expeditions, have for this reafon 
been generally deftrutive both to the fick and their attend- 
ants. (Obf. on the Dif. of the Army, part ili. chap. 7.) 
But contagious fevers are much more readily produced, 
under circumftances of confinement, where uncleanlinefs alfo 
confpired: hence fuch fevers originate moft frequently 
among the poor, and even the moft fevere peftilence, when 
not imported, is generally to be traced to fome quarter 
chiefly inhabited by the poor. 

2. Where people, labouring under any difeafes, are 
crowded together, more efpecially if the apartments are im- 
perfetly ventilated, contagion is readily generated. Sir 
John Pringle remarks, that contagious fever ‘ is incidental 
to every place, ill aired and kept dirty, that is filled with 
animal {teams from foul and difeafed bodies ; and on this ac- 
count, jails and military hofpitals are moft expofed to this 
kind of’ peftilential infeGtion ; as the firlt are in a conftant 
ftate of impurity, and the latter are fo much filled with the 
poifonous effluvia of fores, mortifications, dyfenteric and 
other putrid excrements: nay, there is reafon to apprehend 
that when a fiogle perfon is taken ill of any putrid difeafe, 
fuch as the f{mali-pox, dyfentery, or the like, and lies in a 
{mall clofe apartment, he may fall into this malignant fever.’? 
Loc. Citat. It is very common, indeed, to obferve mild 
febrile attacks among the poor, which, though originating 
from cold or other caufes, become contagious in their courfe, 
in confequence of the confined and dirty fituations in which 
the patients lie. > 

3- Contagion occafionally originates from the putrifying 
effluvia of animal and vegetable matters. ‘Thus it often 
happens that typhus fever {preads itfelf over the adjacent 
country, when the dead are left unburied on the ficld of 
battle. Foreftus mentions a contagious fever, which raged 
at Egmont, in North Holland, occafioned by the putrefac- 
tion of a whale, which had been left on the fhore. And 
Senac gives an account of a malignant fever, excited by the 
offal of a city being accumulated without the walls. It was 
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received into a ditch filled with water, and, while it was 
covered with the water, was not attended with any bad con- 
fequence ; but when the quantity increafed, fo that it rofe 
above the furface, a dreadful fever {pread through the city, 
and its neighbourhood; fo that, where four hundred ufed 
to die yearly, the deaths were increafed to two thoufand. 
Wilfon on Febrile Difeafes, loc. cit. 

The moft important part of our inquiry refpeting con- 
tagion, relates to the mode and circumftances of its com- 
munication from individual to individual, and of its general 
fpreading, with a view to difcover the means of fupprefling 
it, or preventing its extenfion. This inquiry is, of courfe, 
limited to the contagions which are foluble or diffufible in 
atmofpheric air; fince it is obvious that the indiffufible con- 
tagions may be avoided, by fhunning the conta¢t of the dif- 
eafed. And it muft be premifed, that all the febrile con- 
tagions, whether of a {pecific origin, as that of fmall-pox, 
meafles, {carlet fever, or malignant fore throat, or_arifing 
from the cafual change of the animal effluyia, as that of 
typhus, jail and hofpytal fever, and perhaps the plague, 
have been found, by experiments, to be propagated accord- 
ing to the fame laws, and to be fupprefled by fimilar 
means. 

Whenever a contagious epidemic difeafe prevails, a great 
general alarm is excited, in confequence of a notion, that 
the feeds of an evil fo generally dettruétive muft be diffufed 
through the atmofphere at large; and that, if we ftir 
abroad, we breathe contagion at every ftep. This opinion 
has been promulgated by phyficians of high rank and autho- 
rity ; but recent obfervations have fhewn that it is erroneous : 
thus at once removing all grounds for this unneceffary alarm, 
and directing our attention to thofe means of precaution and 
prevention, which can alone effetually contribute to our fe- 
eurity. Dr. Lind long ago affirmed, after an extenfive ex- 
perience in che great naval hofpital at Haflar, that the infec- 
tion of malignant fever, in common with that of the plague, 
** extends to no great diftance from its fource.”’—*‘ In the 
open free air, this infeétion does not appear to diffufe itfelf 
above fifty or fixty feet from its nidus.’? Chap. iv. fe&. 2. 
With refpe& to the plague, it has been well afcertained by 
phyficians, that its contagion does not contaminate the at- 
mofphere in general, nor indeed to any great diftance from 
the fource of the poifon, Dr. Patrick Ruffell, who was in 
extenfive practice at Aleppo for many years, particularly 
during the plague of £760, 1761, and 1762, ufed to ad- 
minifter medicines to great numbers ill of the plague, every 
day, out of a flreet window, about 15 feet above the ground, 
even in June and July ; and, being fhort-fighted, he ex- 
amined the fores within four feet: yet neither his family, 
nor any inhabitant of the {quare where he lived, were infected 
by the contagion of fuch a number of peftilential patients : 
and he affirms that it never fpread in a large houfe, if com 
munication were prevented. A numerous body of Franks 
live in Conftantinople, and are uniformly preferved from the 
plague, by obferving a few rules of cleanlinefs and /eparation, 
while the Turks die of it in multitudes around them. De 
Mertens, author of a hiftory of the plague at Mofcow, 
anno 1771, has fhewn that the contagion was diffeminated 
to a very fhort diftance through the air: a faét, which was 
demonftrated by the fuccefsful condué of the committee of 
phyficians, appointed by the emprefs to attend the fick on 
that occafion. The juit inference from thefe obfervations 
is, that the plague is principally propagated by a¢tual con- 
ta& or clofe communication with the difeafed, or their 
clothes, furniture, &c. ‘ Solo egrorum et rerum infec- 
tarum, contaétu communicabatur,” fays Dr. De Mertens, 
** atque atmofphera contagium non {pargebat ; fed faniflima 


femper fuit. Vilitando tam prope adftabamus illis, ut fola 
pedis diftantia inter nos et eos fzpe vix remaneret, et abfque 
alia quacunque cautela, quam qued nec corpus neque vettes 
aut lectum tangeremus, a pefte immunes permanferimus. 
Linguam propius obfervando folebam linteum aceto com- 
munt imbutum naribus et ori admovere.”” Hilt. Pett. 
Mofcueus. . 

In addition to fuch faéts, which are ftated by phyficians 
of high refpeétability, we have the {uypport of direét experi- 
ments, made refpeciing a contagion not lefs virulent and 
fatal than the plague itfelf, viz. that of the {mall-pox ; by 
which the fhort diftance, to which the poifon is communi- 
cated through the air, is demonftrably proved. 

Dr. O’Ryan, profeffor of phyfic in thecollege at Lyons, 
inftituted the following experiments, which we shall relate 
in the words of Dr. Haygarth’s tranflation: ‘ I placed a 
large doffil of cotton, foaked in variolous matter, on the 
middle of an oval table, whofe leaft diameter was three feet. 
I feated fix children around it, three on each fide of the 
table, in fuch a manner that all were fituated within half a 
yard of the infetious cotton. This experiment was fome- 
times made in the open air, fometimes in the houfe. I 
took care to renew, every fecond day, both the variclous 
matter, and the fubftance which contained it. I alternately 
ufed the poifon taken from the inoculated and from the 
cafual {mall-pox ; and I copioufly impregnated with it balls 
of cotton, wool, and filk. This operation, repeated during 
a whole week, morning, noon, and night, for an hour at 
each fitting, produced no effect. 

‘I then fent away the children, defiring the parents to 
acquaint me, in cafe any indifpofition appeared, and to bring 
them to me a fortnight afterwards, although no alteration 
fhould have taken place in their health. I deciare that not 
only for that term, but for many fucceeding months, during 
which I took care frequently to vilit them, they all enjoyed 
perfect health. It was not till nine months after this timey 
that four of thefe children had a mild kind of {mall-pox. 

‘** Having concluded from thefe experiments, that the 
children could not have efcaped infeGtion ; but becaufe the 
variolous matter might have loft that {pring and that degree 
of energy, which perhaps it may poflefs on arifing immedi- 
ately from the human body, 1 placed a perfon, in the erup- 
tive fever of the {mall-pox by inoculation, at the diftance of 
about half a yard from four children properly prepared : 
each expofure continued one hour, and was repeated daily 
for a fortnight, reckoning from the commencement of the 
fever till the puftules were become perfeétly dry. Not one 
of the four received the infeGtion. ‘“Cwo months afterwards, 
I inoculated three of thefe children: they had the diftemper 
in avery mild manner, and recovered without difficulty.’ 
Diff. fur les Fievres Infeétieufes et Contagieufes. See Dr. 
Haygarth’s Sketch of a Plan to exterminate Small Pox, 
vol. i. p. 79. 

Again, proofs that the {phere of aétivity of febrile con- 
tagion is extremely limited in the air, have been greatly mul- 
tiplied fince the inftitution of fever-wards and houfes of re- 
covery, which were fuggelted by Dr. Haygarth, from the 
contemplation of fuch faéts as we have iuft detailed. The 
fever-wards, in the Chelter Infirmary, are fituated within 
thirteen yards of fome other wards of the building ; yet, 
during a {pace of above twelve years, the contagion of fever 
was never known to extend itfelf from thence. And Dr. 
Currie relates, in a letter to Dr. Clark of Newcaftle, that 
contagious fever had not, during ten years, extended itfelf, 
in any one in{tance, from the fever-wards, either in the 
Liverpool Infirmary or in the workhoufe, although the latter 
of thefe buildings has fometimes contained 1,400 perfons, 
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In lixe manner, the houfe of recovery, in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
London, which ftands in a row, in contaét with dwelling 
houfes on both fides, and which has had a conftant fuccef- 
fion of contagious fevers in its wards, has now (Dec. 1807) 
been open nearly fix years, and no fever has occurred in its 
neighbourhood during the whole period. Nay, it has been 
farther afcertained, in thefe wards and houfes, as well as in 
the habitations of the rich, that, in a clean well-aired room 
of a moderate fize, the contagious poifon is fo completely 
difarmed of its virulence, by dilution with frefh air, as rarely 
to excite the diftemper, even in nurfes, expofed to all the 
putrid miafms of the breath, perfpiration, and other dif- 
charges. See Dr. Haygarth’s Letter to Dr. Percival, on 
the Prevention of InfeGtious Fevers, 1801. Dr. Clark’s 
Collection of Papers refpe@ting Fever-wards, Newcattle, 
1802. Reports of the Inftitutions for the Suppreffion of 
Contagious Fever, in Dublin, London, Manchefter, &c. 

A fufficient number of fa&ts, we truft, has been cited, to 
fhew that the popular opinion and apprehenfion are ground- 
lefs, and that the moft malignant contagions are never con- 
veyed to any great diftance through the atmofphere ; but 
that they are, in fa&t, rendered inert and harmlefs, by dif- 
fution in the open air, and even in the air of a well ventilated 
apartment. The neceflary inference is, that al! peftilence is 
propagated by near approach to, or a@ual contad of, the dif- 
eafed, or by the conveyance of the contagious poifon in articles 
impregnated with it. 

Dr. Lind remarks, in the effay before quoted, “ by a 
fixed attention to this fubje& for fome years paft, I am con- 
vinced, that the dody of the difeafed, kept exactly neat and 
clean, is not fo lable to imprefs the faint, as his late 
wearing apparel, dirty linen, and uncleanlinefs of any fort 
about him, long retained in that impure ftate :—I fay, thefe 
lift contain a more certain, a more concentrated, and con- 
tagious poifon, than the newly emitted effuvia or excretions 
from the fick.” There isno doubt that fuch fomites fpread 
and perpetuate many contagious difeafes among us. It is 
afcertained that cotton, hair, and wool, are the fubftances 
molt readily imbued with contagion, which becomes more 
virulent, when the air is prevented from having free accefs to 
them. If infeéted clothing, made of thefe materials, re- 
main for fome weeks ina full clofe room, or locked up in 
chefts, and be then fold out during an unhealthy feafon, 
not only the wearers of it, but all who have intercourfe with 
them, are prefently affected, and contribute to fpread the 
difeafe. “hus the Europeans, fays Dr. Lind, have carried 
the {mall-pox to almoft all parts of the world, where their 
fhips have opened a trade ; though the feamen in thofe fhips 
might not have been afflicted with it in their voyage. This 
poifon has beca conveyed, in an old blanket, to nations of 
Indians, fome of whom it has almoft extirpated. In the 
year 1746, while the French fquadron, under the command 
of the duc D’Anviile, pafled the fammer at Chebu&o, now 
Halifax, an infeGtious fever prevailed among them, and cut 
off a great number of their men. On the return of the 
fquadron to Europe, teveral blankets and old clothes, which 
had been ufed in their tents and hefpitais, were unfortunate- 
ly left behun Thefe fatal receptacles of difeafe were foon 
after eagerly picked up by a party of Mimack Indias, who 
accidentally came to vilit the place, and who clothed them- 
{elves with fome of them ;. others they carried home, and 
diftributed among their tribe. Tbe unhappy confequence 
of which was the almof total extin@ion of the Mimack na- 
tion ; fcarce any of them furvived. The Englifh, upon tra- 
verfing the country next fummer from Annapolis Royal, were 
furprifed with finding the dead bodies and fkeletons of whole 
familics lying unburied in their huts, until the neutrals, 


who alfo inhabited that country, and the neighbouring In” 
dians informed them, that the Mimacks had been cut off by 
the French blankets. In feveral of their huts, thefe blankets 
were found, where not one of the family remained, (Lind. 
chap. iv. fect. 2.) 

Dr. Willan remarks, on the fubje&t of fomites, that the 
houfes of the poor in London are often fo little taken care 
of, that in the apartments where contagious fevers have ex- 
ifted, enough of the contagion remains, to infe@ all the in- 
mates who fucceflively occupy the fame premifes; and he 
mentions fome particular houfes, in which the fomites of 
fever were thus preferved for a feries of years. (Reports on 
Dif. of London, p. 256.) The fame accurate obferver 
ftates, that the fcarlet fever, which, when epidemic, has 
often commenced in the eaftern extremity of London, and 
{pread weftward, though it may have been fometimes im- 
ported with infeéted goods brought from abroad, will be 
more frequently found to have originated from the. large re= 
pofitories of old clothes,’ near the Tower, Eaft Smithfield, 
and Ratcliffe Highway. ‘ During the laft. year of my at- 
tendance at the Public Difpenfary,”? Dr. Willan adds, « I 
had reafon to think that a family in Wild-ftreet, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, was infeéted with f{carlatina maligna by clothes 
boughtin Monmouth-ftreet. More than fifty perfons in the 
adjoining houfes were foon affected with the difeafe, which 
afterwards traverfed Drury-lane, and f{pread by Long Acre, 
and the ftreets connected with it, through feveral parifhes in 
Weftmintter.” (On Cutan. Difeafes, p. 391.) Thus alfo, 
and not by the impregnation of the atmofphere, the {mall- 
pox, meafles, typhus, whooping-cough, itch, tinea capitis, 
&c. are perpetuated among us; and the febrile contagions 
are from time to time widely diffufed. 

A great number of faéts are on record, which ferve to 
fhew the extreme virulency of contagious poifons, which 
have been pent up and accumulated in clofe places, and have 
contaminated articles of clothing under fuch circumflances. 
In thofe periods of our hiftory, when a lefs enlightened hu- 
manity was carelefs of the health of criminals, and prifoners 
in general, the occurrence of what were called dlack affizes 
was frequent in different parts of the country. ‘The crimi- 
nals, brought out of filthy and infected cclls, with their 
clothes fully imbued with fomites, often fpread a mortal con- 
tagion through the court, affembled for the purpofes of 
juitice. ‘* The mott pernicious infetion next to the plague,” 
fays lord Bacon, ‘is the fmell of the jail, where the pri- 
foners have been long, and clofe, and naftily kept, whereof 
we had in our time experience, twice or thrice, when both 
the judges, who fat upon the jau, and numbers of thofe who 
attended the bufinefs, fickened upon it and died.” One of 
the inftances, to which lord Bacon alludes, was doubtlefs at 
the fatal affizes, held at Oxford, in the year 1577 3 of which 
Stow gives the following account in his Chronicle. On 
the 4th, sth, and 6th days of July, were the affizes held at 
Oxon, where was arrainged and condemned Rowland Jen- 
kins for a feditious tongue; at which time, there arofe 
amidit the people fuch a damp,”’ (an expreflion in the language 
of thofe days, fignifying bad air) ** that almoft all were 
{mothered, very few efcaped that were not taken, here died 
in Oxecn goo-perfons, and fickened there, but died in other 
places, 2co and odd.” Similar infeGions took place at the 
black affizes at Taunton/ and alfo at thofe of Exeter, in 
1586; at which laft fome Portvguefe failors fpread the 
contagion, having been confined, without change of clothes, 
“ i: a deep pit and ftinking dungeon.” The laft black affizes 
at the Old Bailey were heid fo late as the year 1750. On 
the irth of May the prifoners, who were brought into court, 
fome of them labouring under jail-fever, had been hee 
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nearly a whole day in fmall, clofe, and crowded apartments. 
All the individuals,-who were feated in the courfe of a 
draught of air, pafling from the prifoners to an open win- 
dow, were feized with the diftemper: the reft efcaped, 
The lord mayor and thofe of the bench who fat on his 
Jeft hand were infe€ted ; while the lord chief juftice, and the 
recorder, who fat on his right, efcaped. Many of the Mid- 
dlefex jury, on the left fide of the court, died of it, while 
the London jury, who fat oppofite to them, received no 
injury. Onthe 13th of May died alderman Lambert ; on 
the r4th R. Cox, under-theriff; on the 17th baron Clark; 
on the roth fir T. Abney, juftice of Common Pleas; T. 
Otway, barrifter ; W. Baird, ditto; W. Sharplop, and four 
others; on the zoth, the mayor and eight of the Middlefex 
jety. See Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Thefe faGs, while they evince the aétive virulence of 
@bntagion, accumulated in fomites in unventilated’ and 
crowded rooms, afford, at the fame time, evidence, that, 
except where it is carried at once by a direét draught of air, 
its tendency to diffufe itfelf, and its power when diffufed, 
through the atmofphere in general, is very limited. It is 
only under fuch circumftaaces of concentration, that rhe 
virulence of contagion is ever fo great, as to be infe€tious 
at more thana few feet diftance. It has already been fhewn, 
that wheu arifing from the body of the fick, either in the 
open air, or in well ventilated rooms, its influence is confined 
to avery {mall diftance. 

Before we point out the means of prevention from conta- 
gious difeafes, which thefe fa&s and obfervations fuggeft, 
it will be necefflary to attend more particularly to the cir- 
cumftances of individual infeétion. 


All individuals are not equally liable to be infected by 
contagion; and fome, though the number is extremely 
{mall, efcape altogether. Thus, there are perfons who 
have gone through a long Jife without taking the finall-pox. 

’ The conttitution, however, appears occafionally to undergo 
fuch a change, in the courle of life, that thofe who, in 
earlier years, had refifted the aétion of this contagion, have 
received it on fome future e.pofure to its influence. There 
is a confiderable difference, too, in the infeétious degree of 
different contagions: thus, that of the whooping-cough 
affe&ts a much {maller proportion of mankind, than that of 
the meafles, or fmall-pox ; and that of the fcarlet fever ex- 
eites the difeafe in children much more frequently than in 
adult perfons. Again, the contagion, in fome inftances of 
peftilence, and, we believe, in the plague in general, is 
more fatal to the vigorous and middle-aged, than to the old 
on the one hand, or to children on the other. We were in- 
formed by a gentleman, who refided at Malaga, during the 
late peftilence at that place, that the appcarance of the 
town, after the ceflation of the fever, was remarkable, in 
confequence of the fma!l number of ftrong, active, and 
well-looking people, who were: to be feen ; old people and 
children conitituting almoft the whole of the remaining po: 
pulation. In the typhus, or contagious malignant fever of 
this country, Dr. Haygarthinfers, from accurate deduction, 
that about cight in 188 efcape infeGtion, though fully ex- 
pofed to the contagion ; which is lefs than one in twenty. 
three. (See Letter to Dr. Percival, p. 31.) It has been 
calculated that nearly the fame number, or one in 20, is na- 
tuvally exempted from the contagion of the {mall-pox. 
Upon this datum it was alfo calculated, that if two perfons 
together have efcaped the difeafe, the probability, that they 
were never both expofed to an infedious quantity of the poifon, 
is above 400 to one; if three in a family have efcaped, above 
8000 to one. (Haygarth’s Inquiry how to prevent the 


Small-pox, p. 24.) This mode of reafoning is equally aP- 
plicable to typhous infection. 

Now, as great numbers of people, vifitors, nurfes, &c. 
breathe the air of the chambers of patients, ill of contagious: 
fever, and yet efcape infeétion, it is obvions that in almoft 
all thefe cafes, (at leaft in 22 out of 23) a fuflicient dofe of the 
poifen had not been received. This leads us to an im- 
portant inquiry, into the dofe of typhous contagion requi- 
fite to produce infeGion. The quantity will vary, no doubt, 
according to different circumflances, but the obfervations of 
Dr. Haygarth, and of the phyficians of fever-wards, and 
houfes of recovery, have enabled us to judge with fome ac~ 
euracy of the limits of this variation, There appears to be a 
ftrict analogy between contagious miafms and other poifons, 
The larger the dofe of a poifon or drug, the greater in ges 
neral is the effeét which it produces. Many of the moft 
powertul and falutary medicines, when taken in too large a 
quantity, are poifons, as opium, antimony, mercury, fox- 
glove, hemlock, &c. And, onthe other hand, even arfenic 
itfelf, the moft virulent and unmanageable of all poifons, 
has, by the fkill and attention of phyficians, been reclaimed 
from the clafs of mifchievous fubftances, and by a diminu- 
tion of the dofe is juftly held to be a fafe and ufeful remedy. 
Farther, in different conftitutions, and in different maladies, 
there 1s a certain degree of varicty in the operation of any 
drug. Thus four or fix times the dole, e. g. of antimony 
or mercury, may be required for one patient more than for 
another, or for the fame perfon in different difeafes. Inthe 
fame way the mifchievous quantity of infectious miafms ad- 
mits of fome variation. 

It is clear, from the eclleG&ted obfervations of Dr. Hay-- 
garth, and of thofe ative and experienced phyficians whofe 
correfpondence he has publifhed, not to mention the cxpe- 
rience which fever-wards have lately afforded, that in a 
large, airy, and clean apartment, few or none even of the 
moll intimate attendants catch the difeafe, where the patient 
labours under infe@tious fever. The nurfes themfelves, ex- 
pofed to the effluvia of the excrements, and perpetually near, 
and often in conta& with the fick, neverthelefs hardly ever 
receive infelion. The atmofphere of a room where conta- 
gion is generated, if cleanlinefs and ventilation are employed, 
may therefore be breathed for a long time with impunity. 
And it 1s not jefs clear, that an atmofphere ftrongly im- 
pregnated with contagion, may be breathed, for a fhort time, 
with the fame impunity. If we compare the numbers who 
e{cape infection after being expofed to breathe a contagious 
atmofphere, with the {mall number who are naturally not 
fubject to receive contagion, this propolition muft be ob- 
vious. But to ftate facts. ** During four years attendance 
in the hofpitals of Edinburgh and London, and afterwards 
during thirty-one years in private practice in Che‘ter, and 
fourteen yeirsand a half in the Chelter Infirmary, and three 
years at Bath, I have been,” fays Dr. Haygarth, ‘in the 
habit of breathing air ftrongly impregnated with the infec- 
tious miafmsof fever. In many, very many, inttances, I have 
vifited patients ill of infeétious fevers, in {mall, clofe, and 
dirty rooms: yet never but once, above thirty years ago, 
had a fever. - The phyficians of the Manchetter Infirmary 
for many years, and particularly during the late widely- 
{preading epidemics in that large and populous town, have, 
with great fortitude and humanity, conftantly vilited the 
home patients; that is, they have, in isnumerable initances, 
breathed the moft peltilential air, in the molt concentrated 
ftate. heir and my fafety manifeftly proceeded from this 
circumftance; we remained but a fhort ume in the patients’ 
room. We did not refpire an infectious dofe of the porfon,”” 
(Let. to Dr. Percival, p. 40.) We could multiply evidence 
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upon this point to an indefinite extent, but the general 
fafety of medical men under fuch circumftances is fufficient 
to prove, that air ftrongly impregnated with infeétious 
miafms may be breathed for a fhort time, and air weakly 
impregnated for a long time, without any injury. We might 
hence be almoft led to believe, that the poifonous miafms do 
not generate a fever, till they have been refpired without 
interruption, for feveral days together: and it is not im- 
probable that, in fome perfons, fuch arn accumulated quan- 
tity of the poifon may be required. 

There are, however, other fa@s which prove that this is 
by no means always the cafe. InfeGtion is occafioned fud- 
denly, in fome initances, and from a very fhort expofure to 
a peltilential air, Whether this is owing to peculiar fufcep- 
tibility of the individual, or to the particular mode of re- 
ceiving the contagious eflluvia, is doubtful. The writer of 
this article, about fix years ago, vifited a poor family, of 
four perfons, lying in the fame bed, in an exceedingly clofe 
and dirty apartment, ill of contagious fever. He always 
had the precaution to throw open the window on entering 
the room, to ftation himfelf between the window and the 
bed, whilft he examined the fick, and to remain but a fhort 
time with them. He had repeated his daily vifits during a 
week, and with impunity, when he was at length accompa- 
nied by another phyfician, who defigned to admit the pa- 
tients into the Houfe of Recovery, juit then opened in 
Gray’s-inn-lane. The latter took no precaution, but exa- 
mined the fkin of the fick minutely and clofely, ftanding on 
that fide of the bed towards which the air from the window 
impelled the contagious efuvia, and fo near as to receive 
thefe cfluvia and the breath in the moft concentrated flate. 
He took the iufeGtion, and his fever proved fatal. Here the 
infeétion of this excellent phyfician was attributable only to 
the full dofe of the poifon, which his incautious zeal induced 
him to inhale. In moft cafes, as in this, where a fudden in- 
feétion takes place, a difagreeable fenfation is excited at the 
moment of expofure, which different perfons have defcribed 
differently. Some have felt a fharp tafte in the mouth, as if 
blue vitriol were diffolving in it, but which no wafhing or 
gargling could remove. Others have compared the firft im- 
preffion to that of an earthy exhalation from a newly-opened 
grave, the fenfation extending down to the ftomach, fome- 
times exciting inftantaneous ficknefs and fhivering. Dr. Hay- 
garth mentions that two of his patients, who were phyfi- 
elans, were infected fuddenly by a fhort expofure. One of 
them thought that he caught the fever by creeping behind, 
in order to affift, his patient ; the other by infpeéting morbid 
feces. In both thefe cafes, the expofure was fuch as might 
probably afford a full dofe of thecontagion. Dr. Lind is of 
opinion, that, in thefe difeafes, the ftools, efpecially if very 
feetid, are moft communicative of contagion; next to thefe 
the breath; and laftly the efluvia from the body. 

The aétivity of contagion is not always proportionate 
to the appearances of malignancy in the difeafed- Sometimes 
only one man in a fhip may be feized with the fetechial or 
with the yellow fever, fays Dr. Lind, while all the reft con- 
tinue unaffe&ted. And the moft malignant cafe of fever, 
that we ever witneffed, did not infe&t any of the family, 
though in a clofe and {mall houfe. And on the contrary, 
we have feen fevers, of the mildeft defcription, which fpread 
extenfively: fo that we fully coincide with Dr. Lind in his 
obfervation, that ‘ fevers have often no peculiar charaGenif- 
tic fymptom, by which they are known to be infeétious :”” 
and again, when he fays, ‘in fome this fever will be more 
fevere, in others more mild, and often moft of the fick will 
be able to fit up through great part of the day, which can- 


not be urged as an argument againf the infe&tion, but only 
as a proof of its mildnefs.”” (Loc. cit. § v.) It is obvious, 
therefore, that great caution fhould be ufed in pronouncing 
fevers zot infeCtious. 

The period at which different fevers begin and ceafe to 
generate contagious effluvia is not abfolutely afcertained. It _ 
feems moit probable that in eruptive fevers there is no conta- 
gion till the eruption appears; an¢ that contagion remains 
fo long as any {cab remains on the fkin. This 1s clearly the 
cafe in {mall-pox. 

The latent period of contagion, as Dr. Haygarth terms it, 
or the period which elapfes between the expolure to conta- 
gion and the firft appearance of the difeafe which enfues, is 
afcertained with tolerable accuracy in refpe& to the fmall- 
pox; but in typhous cafes it appears to be extremely irre- 
gular. The {mail-pox from‘inoculation ufually commences 
on the eighth or ninth day after the operation. Thus, of, 
810 inoculated cafes, in 519 fever commenced before the” 
ninth, and 291 on or after the ninth day. But from the 

* teftimony of Drs. Woodville, Clark, and Currie, the erup- 
tive fever fometimes commences fo early as the fifth day after 
inoculation ; and three cafes are related by Dr. Clark wliere 
it commenced fo late as the 16th, 17th, and 23d day. The 
latent period in the cafual {mall-pox is fomewhat longer than 
in the inoculated; moft commonly from 10 te 16 days. (See 
Haygarth, Sketch, &c. before quoted.) The latent period 
of the contagion of meafles is from 10 to 14 days. (Willan 
on Cutan. Dif.) But the latent period of typhaus infe&tion 
is much more irregular, and often much longer. Of a large 
number of cafes ftated by Dr. Haygarth, more than half 
commenced between the 17th and 33d day after expofure, 
a great proportion after the 27th, and almoit all between 
the 20th and 6oth. (See Letter to Dr. Percival, p. 20. e¢ 
Jeq-) The fever occurred in only five inftances before the 
roth day. So that on the whole, it appears, that the latent 
period of typhous infeGtion varies from a few days to two 
months. (Ibid. p. 68.) 

This latent infection is probably often allowed to lie long 
dormant, or is excited into a€tion at am earlier period, ac- 
cording to the cccurrence or non-occurrence of circumftances 
which may render the conftitution lefs capable of refitting its 
aGtion. Thus perfons who had fome time previoufly been 
expofed to the influence of contagion, have been imme- 

‘ diately taken ill upon being wet with rain, or on expofure 
to acold and damp air, or after a debauch, or other fuch de- 
bilitating caufes. During the prevalence of a peftilence, it 
has been obferved that expofure to the damps of evening, 
efpecially in warm countries, is extremely dangerous. And 
Dr. Chifholm remarks, that thofe who were addi&ed to the 
abufe of intoxicating liquors, were moft fubjeét to the fever 
of Grenada. From the great length of time, indeed, which 
the contagion of fever often lies dormant, we may infer, 
with Dr. Lind, that it is probable, that, without the in- 
fluence of thefe cafual exciting caufes, the contagion might 
never, in fuch inftances, have affected the conftitution. 

Prevention of infection. The circumftances under which 
contagion is generated, and the modes in which it is cons 
veyed and propagated, being underftood, the means of pre= 
venting its produCtion, and of avoiding its pernicious in- 
fluence, when it exilts, will readily fuggeft themfelves. In- 
ftead of omitting all attempts at avoiding the contagion of a 
peftilence, as altogether fruitlefs, where the very pabulum of 
life, the common air, is charged with poifon; or of adopting 
the dangerous expedient of clofing up every avenue of venti- 
lation in our houfes (Wilfon on Fevers, p. 458. vol. i.), or of 
employing ufelefs and abfurd meafures of precaution, Bite 
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fhall proceed upon rational grounds to the ufe of effectual 
preventives, All thofe who contend that the fpreading of 
_ contagion depends upon fome peculiar ftate of the atmo- 
{phere, admit that it is fome occult quality in the air; that it 
is neither the heat nor the cold, the moifture nor the drynefs, 
nor any other fenfible condition of it, with which peftilence 
is connected. The great Sydenham, after having noted at- 
tentively the ftate of the atmofphere and the weather, in 
different years, during which epidemics of different kinds 
prevailed, was obliged to confefs that he could perceive no 
difference in feafons in which different contagious difeafes 
occurred. He, therefore, had recourfe to a fuppofition 
equally gratuitous, that fome unwholefome exhalations from 
the earth were the fource of peftilential difeafes. 

But when it is confidered, that contagion originates in 
accumulated and confined animal cflluvia, and is communicated 
either to thofe who approach, or come in contact with the 
fick, or by means of fubftances impregnated with conta- 
gious matter, and in thefe ways only, the means of pre- 
vention are obvious. 

With refpe€& to the cafual origin of contagion, it is 
-{carcely neceffary to fay, that cleanlinefs and ventilation, as 
they preclude the confinement and accumulation of the ani- 
mal cfluvia and fecretions, will infallibly prevent che gene- 
ration of the poifon. 

Where contagion exifts, its farther communication may 
be prevented by avoiding contaé& or approach to the fick, 
and by confining the patient to a feparate room, in which, 
if it be kept clean, and well ventilated, it has already been 
hewn, that the contagion will be inert, at a fhort diftance from 
the fick; and therefore that the neceflary attendants, and 
medical vifitors, will receive no injury from refpiring the air 
within it. In this way contagion has been prevented from 
fpreading in large {chools, and other places, where a num- 
ber of people live together, as in work houfes and hofpitals, 
of which fome examples have been already given, Dr, Hay- 
gartli’s rules for the prevention of infeétion, feem to com- 
prife all the requifite means to be adopted in houfes where 
contagious fever exifts; they are the following. 

Rules to prevent infedion. 

“1. As fafety from danger entirely depends on cleanlinefs 
and free air, the chamber-door of a patient, ill of an infec- 
tious fever, efpecially in the habitations of the poor, fhould 
never be fhut; a window in it ought to be generally open 
during the day, and frequently in the night. Such regula- 
tions would be highly ufeful both to the patient and nurfes; 
but are particularly important previous to the arrival of any 
vifitor. 

«¢ 2, The bed curtains fhould never be drawn clofe round 
the patient ; but only on the fide next the light, fo as to 
fhade the face. 

“© 3. Dirty clothes, utenfils, &c. fhould be frequently 
changed, immediately immerfed in cold water, and wafhed 
clean when taken out of it. 

« 4, All difcharges from the patient fhould be inftant- 
ly removed, The floor near the patient’s bed fhould be 
rubbed clean every day with a wet mop or cloth. 

«© 9. The air in a fick room has, at the fame time, a more 
' infe&tious quality in fome parts of it, than in others. Vi- 
‘fitors and attendants fhould avoid the current of the patient’s 
breath,—the air which afcends from his body, efpecially if 
the curtains be clofe,—and the vapour arifing from all eva- 
cuations. When medical or other duties require a vilitor or 
nurfe to be placed in thefe fituations of danger, infection may 
be frequently prevented by a temporary fufpenfion of re- 
fpiration. 

#° 6, Vifitors fhould not go into an infefted chamber with 


an empty ftomach ; and, in doubtful circumftances, on cong- 
ing out, they fhould blow from the nofe, and fpit from the 
mouth, any infectious poifon which may have been drawn in 
by the breath, and may adhere to thofe paffages.”? (See 
Letter to Dr. Percival, p. 73. et /eq-) 

By obferving thefe rules, not only numerous vifitors, but 
the medical attendants, and the nurfes themfelves, who fre« 
quently move and otherwife affilt the fick, in fever-warda, 
and the wards of houfes of recovery, entirely efcape infec- 
tion. This is proved, with fearcely any exception, in all 
the inftitutions of this fort throughout England and Ireland. 
During the laft four years (the writer {peaks from perfonal 
cbfervation) only one inftance of infection feizing a nurfe 
in the London Honfe of Recovery, occurred, and, in that 
cafe, fhe imprudently flept in a bed, jult quitted by a conva- 
lefcent, who had left tke houfe, without changing the linen. 
By the fame rules, Dr. Haygarth arrefted the progrefs of a 
fcarlet fever and fore throat in a {chool, containing 37 board- 
ers, at a time when Winchefter and other great fchools were 
difperfing their {cholars on account of this moft contagious 
diftemper, which had {pread alarmingly among them. Not 
one was infeéted after the plan of feparation in an unvilited 
room was adopted, although all the boys remained in the 
fame houfe. (Let. to Dr. Percival, p. 81.) 

Contagion may, however, be extenfively circulated by 
fomites, i. e. attached to clothing, furniture, and other ar- 
ticles, which mode of communication is, perbaps, the moft 
to be apprehended, during the prevalence of an epidemic 
malady. Hence the, fevere laws of quarantine have been 
enacted, in order to preferve this country from the contagion 
of foreign peftilence, which might be imported with the 
articles of commerce. And it is not lefs neceffary, during 
times of internal peftilence, to be watchful in regard to this 
point. Lt is not, however, by a flight and brief expofure 
to contagious miafms, that fubftances are fufficiently im- 
bued with them, to communicate infe€tion. Thus it is, 
on the whole, well afcertained that the clothes of vifitors do 
not acquire a peftilential quality, fo as to infect others. Upon 
this point, the experience of feveral obferving practitioners 
coincides. Dr. Clark of Newcaftle affirms, that in eighteen 
years praétice, he never communicated the contagion of 
{mall-pox, nor of the {carlet fever, with ulcerated fore throat, 
to any one, even to children in his own family, although he 
had frequently, on the fame day, vifited many patients in 
thofe difeafes, and in the moft malignant ftages of the latter, 
and afterwards had intercourfe with other children liable to 
receive them. Mr. Henry adduces his own experience, dur- 
ing nearly forty years, in Manchefter, in teftimony of the 
fame faét, in regard to the contagion of fmall-pox. And 
the teftimony of feveral other praétitionersis equally ftrong, 
as to the non-conveyance of this contagion by their clothes. 
Now, whatever is true of the contagion of {mall-pox, and 
of fcarlet fever, is till more decifive as to typhous infection, 
which is lefs powerful than either. (See Haygarth, Sketch 
of a Plan, &c. pp. 369, 386, 404, &c.) Subitancea do 
not become fufficiently impregnated with the poifon, in clean 
and ventilated places, except by being a confiderable time 
in conta& with, or very near the fick, as the bed in which 
the patient lies, or the linen he wears; thefe fomites are 
chiefly produced in clofe and dirty places, where the con- 
tagion is concentrated by accumulation and confinement, as 
in the cells of jails, or in the apartments of the poor; in 
which cafes, the utmoft virulence of the poifon is brought 
forth. 

Where contagion of this degree of aftivity is produced, 
and is combined with articles of clothing and furniture, 


&c, the mere att of ventilation, which effeCtually prevents 
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its deleterious ation, when arifing from the body ofthe 
fick, is altogether inadequate to deftroy its power in thefe 
fowites. Hence various means have been devifed, in all ages, 
for annihilating contagion. Among thefe, fire has been 
moft generally employed, more efpecially with a view of fu- 
migating, or applying the {moke or vapours from different 
fubflances, to the fource of the poifonous miafms. Hippo- 
crates and Acron of Agrigentum, believing the air to be 
the medium of infeCtion, are faid to have ordered large piles 
of wood to be burnt in the ftreets and infeed parts of 
Athens, by which means they ftayed the plague in that city. 
(Aetii Tetrab. Plutarch, de Ifid. et Ofir.) But however 
ufeful the fumigation of fomites may be, it does not appear 
to be of any utility when employed in the atmofphere in ge- 
neral. Inthe year 1721, the plague raged at Toulon wih 
{uch violence, that in the fpace of ten months it deftroyed 
about two-thirds of its inhabitants. Many having inffted 
upon fires being made in different parts of the city, the 
public records were confulted, and it was there found that, 
.on a fimilar occafion, the fame means had been tried without 
fuccefs. The experiment, however, was repeated. Wood 
was laid before every houfe, and at the found of a bell, all 
the fires were lighted, by which the city was involved in a 
thick {moke for nearly a whole day. The plague, however, 
{uffered no abatement. ‘The fame meafure was reforted to 
both at Marfeilles and London, when the plague raged in 
thefe cities, with no better fuccefs. Nay, after the fires had 
been kept burning for three days in London, on the night 
which fucceeded, no lefs than 4000 died, although not more 
than 12,coo had been deftroyed during the preceding three 
er four weeks. (Wilfon on Feb. Dif. vol. i. p. 464.) 

There is no doubt, however, that contagion, adhering to 
clothes and furniture, may be effectually deftroyed by the 
vapours from various combuftible and volatile fubttances. 
Dr. Lind recommends the fumes of tobacco to be difperfed 
through the ceils and infected apartments, in prifons and 
fhips, as well as for the purification of infeed articles; he 
alfo advifes the expofure of fomites, to the fumes of ful- 
phur, from a charceal fire, as an efficacious mode of puri- 
fication. But he is perfectly convinced, he fays, from long 
experience, that even the fimple heat of a clo/e confined fire, 
or the heat of an oven, isa deftroying power which ‘no in- 
feGtion whatever can refift.” The efficacy of gun-powder 
was afcertained by an accident, and Dr. Lind afterwards 
ufed it in wards where fevers were received, every morning. 
Ina {hip of war, a contagious fever prevailed, which had 
deftroyed fixty men; when, in an engagement with the 
French, twenty-five barrels of gun-powder were fired on 
board of her during the a€tion; and, to the furprife of 
her officers, none of her men were afterwards attacked with 
fevers. 

Some ftrong fmelling fubftances, as camphor, the va- 
pours of juniper, and of Cafcarilla bark, &c. have been 
occalionally reforted to as preventatives from contagion ; 
but the power of thefe fubftances is very queftionable, and 
they may be, perhaps, negatively prejudicial, as their aro- 
matic odour may conceal the fmeil of bad air in the room 
of the fick, and thus prevent effectual meafures of fafety 
from being employed. 

The molt efficacious of the means which we poflefs of 
deftroying contagion in fomites, feem to be the fumes of 
the mineral acids. The vapours of vinegar, and thofe of 
the fulphureous acid, have been long ufed with fome degree 
of {uccefs; but thofe of the muriatic, and ftill more, per- 
haps, thofe of the nitrous acid, appear to be complete an- 
tidotes to accumulated contagion. The evidence of the 
eflicacy of the nitrous acid fume, in purifying infe&ted places 
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ard fubftances, which was a few years ago laid before the 
Houfe of Commons by Dr. Carmichael Smyth, was fuch 
as to induce that houfe to vote a national donation of five 
thoufand pounds to him for the difcovery. ‘This vapour is 
eafily obtained, by mixing with powdered nitre a little of 
the ttrong acid of vitriol or fulphuric acid ; the latter com- 
bines with the potafs, the bafe of the nitre, expelling at 
the fame time the nitrous acid in fumes. (See Dr. C. 
Smyth’s treatife on the fubje@t.) The vapour of the muri- 
atic acid may be obtained in a fimilar manner, by ufing 
common fea or rock-{alt, inftead of nitre. 

Where contagion has been long pent up in clofe cells or 
rooms, it is apt even to achereto the walls. In fuch cafes, 
white-walhing with hot or newly flaked lime, is an efficacious 
aid of the acid fumigations. 

It isa curious fact, and perhaps wholly unaccountable 
upon any theory of the propagation of contagion, that pel- 
tilential difcafes, after running an indefinite courfe, notwith- 
ftanding all the meafures adopted to reltrain their progretfs, 
frequently ceafe fpontaneoufly, at a time when the walls of 
the houfes, furniture, &c. mutt flill be fuppoled to be high- 
ly impregnated with the contagion. ‘The faét is authenti- 
cated by Dr. Reffeil, Dr. Lind, and feveral other phy- 
ficians of equal refpectability. The ceflation is not con- 
neéted with any fenfible changes in the atmofphere. Warm 
weather is perhaps, on the whole, but not without many 
exceptions, more favourable to the production of conta- 
gious difeaf.s, than celd weather. But the worft fevers 
have often raged in the coldeft feafons, as did the plague 
in London; and there have been inflances of the plague 
fuffering a check as the weather grew warmer. (Wi.fon 
on Feb. D.f. p. 448.) 

During the prevalence of a contagious epidemic, tem- 
perance and regularity, and care in avoiding ‘all caufes of 
debility, (fuch as cold damp air, &c.) the ufe of the cold 
bath, and the prefervation of an equal {tate of mind, are 
great perfonal prefervatives. The general alarm which pre- 
vails during thofe periods of public calamity, is not among 
the lealt of the czufes which contribute to extend the evil. 
It would be, therefore, injudicious to condemn the ufe of 
camphor, rofemary, and other aromatic fubitances, or carry- 
ing a quill filled with quickfilver, or other amulets, about 
the perfon, fince whatever tends to infpire confidence in the 
mind, contributcs to the fecurity of the body. 

CONTARII, in Antiquity, a kind of horfemen, whofe 
chief armour was the contus, a kind of long {pear. 

CONTARINI, Gasrarp, in Biography, a cardinal of 
the church of Rome, was not more celebrated as a divine 
than asa politician. He flourifhed in the Venetian territo- 
ries, and was nominated from that republic as ambaflador to 
the emperor Charles V., after which he was raifed to a confi= 
derable ftation in the government of his country. He was 
ambaflador alfo to Rome; and when pope Clement VII. 
furrendered to the imperial army, a commiflion was given to 
Contarini to negociate for the liberty of the pontiff. In 
1535, he was created cardinal by pope Paul IIL. ; and in 
1541, he was appointed legate to Germany, and with the 
other legates was appointed to pretfide at the general coun- 
cil, which was afterwards held at Trent ; he was, however, 
fent legate to Bologna, before that aflembly met, where he 
died at the age of 59, in the year 1542. He was author of 
many works, and on various topics, in which he difplays con- 
fiderable talent, and a mind fuperior to the times in which 
he lived. ‘The -principal pieces are ‘* De Immortalitate 
Anime,” ‘ De Septem Ecclefie Sacramentis,’ ‘ De 
Poteitate Papx,’’ “ De Predeftinatione,”? ‘* De Libero Ar- 
bitrio,”’ and ** Confutatio Articulorum Lutheri.” - ; 
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‘* Cowrarint, Vincent, a confiderable fcholar in claffical 
literatuie and antiquities, was born at Venice, in 1577, and 
attained the profefiorfhip of the Greek and Latin ianguages 
at Padua, which he held with great reputation till the year 
1614, when he retired to Rome. From whence, taking a 
journey into Iftria, he fellill, and died at Venice in the prime 
of life, in 1617. .The works by which he is chiefly known 
are “ De Frumentaria Romanorum Largitione,” and ** De 
Militari Romanorum Stipendio.”? Moreri. 

CONTARINO, Cav. Grovannt, an hifgorical and por- 
trait painter, who was born at Venice in the year 1549, and 
who ftedfaftly purfued the folid and pure flyle of Titian, not- 
with{tandinz the pernicious example of almoft all his rival 
éompatriots, who, lofing the remembrance of thofe glowing 
and rich tiats which had fo long been the boaft of the Vene- 
tian fchool, had adopted a manner in which the lights were 
fo extravagantly contrafted by the moit obfcure and cutting 
fnadows, as to give to their pictures the appearance and gloom 
of midnight reprefentations. The principal works of Con- 
tarino are at Venice, and evince, independent of the beauties 
of colouring, a very competent knowledge of fore-fhortening 
and the /oto in /u, with an excellent tafte of compofition. 
One of his beit and greateft performances is the ceiling of 
the church of St. Francifco di Paola, where, in the centre, 
he painted the Refurreétion of Chrift, and on each fide the 
Annunciation and Nativity, together with the Evangeliits 
and the four Doétors of the Church. He executed feveral 
confiderable works for the court of the emperor RidolfusII., 
who conferred on him the honour of knighthood. His por- 
traits bore fo ftrong a refembiance to nature, that one of 
them, reprefenting Marco Dolce, is faid to have deceived 
his dogs and other dometlic animals, who leaped up to the 
picture, fuppofing it their mafter himielf. . This _artilt 
died in the 56th year of his age, 1605. Lanzi, Storia Pit- 
torica. / 

CONTAY, in Geography. See Contry. 

CONTCHOUDSONG, atowa of Afia, in the country 
of Thibet; 380 miles E.N.E. of Laffa. N. lat. 30° 20/. 
E. long. 97° 20’. 

CONTE, bee, Jacorino, in Biography, was born at 
Florence in 1510, and is faid in his youth to have received 
fome inftruGions in’ painting, in the fchool of Andrea del 
Sarto. Having completed his ftudies, he foon gave proofs 
of fuperior talents, both in hiftorical and portrait painting. 
Rome, whither he was invited under pope Paul III., was 
the theatre of his labours, and he was employed to paint the 
portraits of that pontiff and of his fucceflor Clement VIII., 
as well as thofe of the cardinals, the ambafladors, and other 
nobles of the court. In hiftorical painting, he had no lefs 
fuccefs ; and the frefcoes, which he executed in the church 
of Sr. Giovanni Decollato, rank him améngit the lealt af- 
feted or extravagant of theimitators of Michelangelo. An 
altar-picce in the fame church, reprefenting the taking down 
from the crofe, a compofition of many figures, is conlidered 
his chef @ouvre. He died at Rome in 1598. Baglione. 

ConTeE, DEL, or Fass1, Guipo, an artilt who was born 
at Carpi, in the ftate of Modena, in the year 1584, and was 
the firlt inventor of the /cagiiola, a {pecies of compotition, 
or pafte, with which the fincit marbles are with facility imi-, 
tated, and which acquires fufficient hardnefs to. bear a polith, 
Some of the works of Guido, particularly two altars, are 
still exitting at Carpi, where he diced in the year 1649. 

This art has fince been brought to fuch a degree of per- 
feétion in feveral parts of Italy, that not only the fineft mars 
bles have been counterfeited, fo as occafionally to deccive 
the ‘beft judges; but likewife bas-relievos, vafes, medals, and 
even pictures of great beafity, have been: produced ;. info- 
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much that it is become an article of commerce. (See Scac. 
Liota.) Lanzi, Storia Pittorica. 

CONTEMPLATION, an a& of the maid, whereby it 
applies itfelf to confider, rele on, and admire, the wonder- 
ful works of God, nature, &c. 

_ Contemplation is the height of perfection of the myftic 
divines. See Mystic. 

CONTEMPORARY, or Coremporary, a perfon, or 
thing, of the fame time, or that exifted in the fame age, 
with another. Socrates, Plato, and Ariftophanes, were 
pear ea : the belt hiftories are thofe of contemporary 
authors. 

CONTEMPT, in the Dodrine of the Paffions, is a {pecies 
of hatred, expreffing in its general fenfe difapprobation or 
averfion, which arifes from the mere confideration of a 
worthlefs object, efpecially if it be propofed to us under a 
pretence of its poffefling excellence, or from mifcondué ia 
things not of themfelves vicious 3 as, where a perfon either 
acts below his ftation and charaé&er, or affe@s to do that for 
which he is not qualified. It is oppofed to efteem or to 
emulation. This is one of thofe paffions which in oratory 
belongs to demonftrative difcourfes. Thus Cicero (De 
Orat. lib. ii. c. 12.) endeavours to expoie Czcilius, and bring 
him into contempt of the court, for pretending to rival him 
. the accufation of Verres, for which he was altogether un- 

t. 

Contempt, in Law, is difobedience to the rules, orders, 
or procefs of a court, which hath power to punifh fuch of-. 
fence; and a man may be imprifoned for a contempt done 
in court, but not for a contempt out of court, or for pri- 
vate abufe. But for contempt out of court, an attachment 
may be granted. Cro. Eliz. 689. 

Attachment alfo lies for contempt to the court, to bring 
in the offender to anfwer on interrogatories, &c. and if he 
cannot acquit himfelf, he fhall be fned. 1 Lill.go5. Ifa 
fheriff, being required to return a writ direéted to him, doth 
not return the writ, it is a contempt: and this word is ufed 
for a kind of mifdemefnor, by doing fomething that is for- 
bidden, or not doing what is commanded. 12 Rep. 36. As 
the degrees of this crime vary, the punifhment is lefs or 
greater; fometimes a mere fine, and fometimes imprifon-_ 
ment. - 

If a defendant in chancery, on fervice of a fubpeena, does 
not appear within the time limited, by the rules of the court, 
and plead, demur, or an{wer to the bill againft him, he is then 
faid to be in contempt; and the fefpective procelfes of con- 
tempt are in fucceflive order awarded againit him: thefe are 
attacament ; attachment with proclamation; a commiffion of 
rebellion ; and, finally, a fequeftration. It is a contempt to 
inftitute a fuit fititioufly, though the demand is real, either 
to hurt any perfon, or to get the opinion of the court. 

The moft remarkable initances of contempts may be re~ 
duced to the following heads, viz. contempts of the king’s 
writs; contempts in the face of a court; contemptuous 
words or writings concerning the court ; contempts of the 
rules or awards of the court; abufe of the procefs of the 
courts ; and forgeries of writs and other deccits tending ta 
impofe on the court. 2 Hawk. P.C.c.22.§3. For aa 
account of the contempts that are punifhed by attachment ; 
fee ATTACHMENT. 

Contempts or mifprifions (fee Misprision) are offences 
againft the king and government: fuch is the mal-admini- 
ftration. of high officers, in public truft and employment, 
ufually punifhable by the method of parlianentary impeach- 
ment, and fubjeét to the penalties of banifhment, imprifon- 
ment, fines, or perpetual difability : fuch is alfo the offence 
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tempts of the executive magiftrate, which demonftrate them- 
felves by fome arrogant and undutiful behaviour towards the 
king and government. Contempts againft the king’s prero- 
gative are a refulal to affit him by advice in his councils, and 
by perfonal fervice in his wars, againft a rebellion or inva- 
fion. To this clafs may be referred the negle& of joining 
the ‘ poffe comitatus,’’ or power of the county, when re- 
quired by the fheriff or juftices, according to the ftatute 
2 Hen. V.c.8; which is a duty incumbent upon all that 
are 15 years of age, under the degree of nobility, and able to 
travel. Contempts againft the prerogative are allo a prefer- 
ence of the interefts of a foreign potentate to thofe of our 
own, and doing or receiving any thing that may create an 
undue influence in favour of fuch extrinfic power; as by 
taking a penfion from any foreign prince, without the king’s 
confent ; alfo, a difobedience to the king’s lawful commands, 
iffuing by writs out of his courts of juttice, or by fummors 
to attend his privy council, or by letters from the king com- 
manding a fubjeét to return from beyond the feas: and like- 
wife difobedience to any act of parliament; all which con- 
tempts are punifhable by fine and imprifonment, at the dif- 
cretion of the king’s courts of juftice. Contempts and mif- 
prifions againft the king’s perfon and goverament may be by 
ipeaking or writing againft them, curfing or withing him il, 
giving out fcandalous ftories concerning Kim, or doing any 
thing that may tend to degrade him in the efteem of his 
fubjed s, weaken his government, or excite jealoufies between 
him and his people. Contempts.again{t the king’s title, not 
amounting to treafon or premunire, are the denial of his 
right to the crown, in common and unadvifed difcourfe ; 
punifhable by our law with fine and imprifonment. If any 
perfon affirm or maintain, that the common laws of this 
realm, not altered by parliament, ought not to dire& the 
right of the crown of England; this isa mifdemefnor, by 
ftat. 13 Eliz. c. r, and punifhable with forfeiture of goods 
and chattels. A contempt’ may alfo arife from refufing or 
neglecting to take the oaths, appointed by ftatute for the 
better fecuring of the government ; and yet ating ina pub- 
lic office, place of truit, or other capacity, requiring the faid 
oaths to be taken, viz. thofe of allegiance, fupremacy, and 
abjur .tion; which fhould be taken within fix calendar months 
after admiffion. The penalties inflifted by ftatute 1 Geo. I. 
Stat. 2. c. 13, are little fhort of thofe of a premunire; being 
an incapacity to hold the faid offices, or any other ; to pro- 
fecute any fuit; to be guardian or executor; to take any 
legacy or deed of gift; and to vote at any election for 
member of parliament : and after conviction the offender 
fhall alfo forfeit soo/. to thofe who will fue for it. Con- 
tempts again{t the king’s palaces or courts of juftice have 
always been regarded as high mifprifions ; and by the an- 
cient law, before the conqueit, fighting in the king’s palace, 
or before the king’s judges, was punished with death. And 
at prefent with us, by ftat. 33 Hen. VIII. c.12, malicious 
triking in the king’s palace, where he refides, whereby 
blood is drawn, is punifhable by perpetual imprifonment and 
fine at the king’s pleafare; and alfo with lofs of the offender’s 
right hand. But ftriking in the king’s fuperior courts of 
jultice, in Weftminfter-hall, or at the affifes, is made fiill 
snore penal, By the ancient common law, before the con- 
queft, it was a capital felony ; and our modern Jaw fubfti- 
tutes for the lofs of life that of the offending limb; the 
crime, and even drawing a weapon, being punifhable with the 
jofs of the right hand, imprifonment for life, and forfeiture 
of goods and chattels, and of the profits of the offender’s 
lands during life. (See Assautt, &c.) A refeue of a pri- 
foner from any of the faid courts, without a blow, is punifhed 
with perpetual imprifonment, and forfeiture of goods, and of 
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the profits of lands during life. Even in the inferior courts 
of the king, an affray, or contemptuous behaviour, is punifk- 
able with a fine by the judges there fitting ;. as by the flew- 
ard in a court-leet, or the ike. Thofe alfo who are guilty 
of any injurious treatment to fuch as are immediately under 
the protection of a court of juftice, are punifhable by fine 
and imprifonment. Laflly, to endeavour to difluade a wit- 
nefs from giving evidence ; to difciofe an examination before 
the privy-council; or to advife a prifoner to ftind mu e, are 
high mifprifions and contempts of the king’s courts, and 
punifhable by fine and imprifonment. If one of the grand 
jury difclofes to any perfon indifted the evidence that ap- 
peared againft him, he is guilty of a high milprifion, and 
liab'e to be fined and imprifoncd.  Blackft. Comm. 
vol. iv. 

CONTENEBRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Italy, in Etruria, mentioned by Livy. 

CONTENEMENT, a word, in our Ancient Law-books, 
about whofe fignification authors are not rightly agreed. 
According to fome, it fhould fgnify the countenances 
credit, or reputation, a perfon has, from and by reafon 
of his freehold. -In which fenfe it is ufed in the ftat. 
1 Edw. III. &c. where it ftands as fynonymous with coun- 
tenance. 

Others will have it fignify what is neceffary for the fup- 
port and maintenance of men, according to their feveral 
qualities, conditions, or flates of life. Thus, Spelman, 
Contenementum eft aftimatio, ‘FD conditionis forma, qua quis 
in republica fubjiflit. And in this fenfe it occurs in Magna 
Charta, cap. 14. 

CONTENSON, Vincent, in Biography, a Frencis 
Dominican monk, was born at Condom, in 1640, and cele. 
brated in his time for confiderable pulpit talents. He left 
behind him a work of reputation, entitled, ‘* Theologia 
mentis et cordis,’”? which has pafled through feveral editions 
in folio and in o€tavo. 

CONTENT, in Afathematics, aterm frequently ufed for 
the capacity of a veffel, or the area of fpace; or the quan- 
tity of any matter, or {pace, included in certain bounds. 
The content of a tun of round’ timber is 43 folid feet. A 
load of hewn timber contains 50 cubic feet: in a foot of 
timber are contained 1728 cubic or {quare inches, and as 
often as 1728 inches are contained in a piece of timber, be 
it round, or {quare; fo many feet of timber are contained 
in the piece. 

In gauging, the gallon for beer and ale is allowed to con- 
tain 282 cubic inches, and the wine gallon 231 ; the gallon 
of dry meafure 272. 

Hence, as oft as 282 cubic inches are contained in any 
veffel, round or fquare; fo many gallons of ale or beer 
it holds ; and the like may be obfcrved of the other mea- 
dures. 

Multiply, therefore, one fide of a fquare, or oblong, into 

the other ; and divide by one of thofe numbers, according 
to the quality of the liquor ; the quotient gives the area in 
gallons, upon an inch deep. 
_ Though the work may be confiderably fhortened by only: 
multiplying the fides of {quares, or the diameters of rounds, 
into themfelves ; the produ& 1s the number of galloas, and 
parts, the veffel-contains, upon an inch in depth: and 
when that receives an augmentation, by being two, three, 
or four inches deep, it then commences a folid body, and 
contains as many gallons, and parts, as it bas inches and parts 
deep. : 

A cubie foot contains fix gallons and almoft a pint of ale 
and beer; and feven gallons two quarts of wine. A cubic 
foot of dry meafure contains fix gallons and a half, and 
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fomething more. A buthel of falt contains 56 pounds avéir~ 
dupoife. Sce GauGinc. 

CONTENTIOUS Jurispicrion, in Law, denotes a 
cour’, or aflembly, which has a power to judge and determine 
differences between contending parties. 

The lords chief juftices, judges, &c. have a contentious 
jurifdidion ; but the lords of the treafury, the commiffioners 
of cultoms, &c. have none; bewg merely judges of ac- 
compts and tranfa¢tions. 

CONTENTMENT, in Pathology and Ethics, expreffes 
the acquiefcence of the mind in the poffeffion of the good 
that is affigned to us. Jt implies a perception that our lot 
mizht have been better, or that itis inferior to what others 
enjoy, or that it does not fully anfwer the expeCtations we 
had formed. Arn effort of reafon, or of prudence, or of re- 
lizious principles, is neceflary to produce it. We compare 
cur prefent with our former fituation, or with the inferior 
Jot of others ; and thus learn to acquiefce in the degree of 
advantage which we have obtained. A regard to the dif- 
pofals of Providence, wife, mghteous, and benevolent, will 
very much contribute to the acquilition and exercife of the 
virtue of contentment. 

CONTESSA, in Geography, a {mall town of European 
Turkey, in the province af Macedoria, fituated in the bay 
of the fame name, with a good harbour, on the coafts of 
the Archipelago; 54 miles N.E. of Salonica. Long. 
41° 35’. At the entrance of the gulf of Contefla is fituated 
the ifland of Tajo. The French navigators alfo call this 
bight “ Golfe de Rhondine,”” from the corrupted name of 
the ancient town of Rhedine; but the Greeks defignate it 
under the name of Orfano. It is the Sinus Strymonicus of the 
ancieuts. 

CONTESTANI, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Hifpania Citerior, to the fouth of the Edetani. ‘Their ter- 
ritory-extended fouthwards as far as Betica, or at leat to 
the extremity of the Tarragonenfis, where are found fome 
places dependent on the Battitani, who inhabited part of the 
eallern Betica. 

CONTESTANIA, a country of Spain, in the Tarra- 
gonenfis, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy. The 
former fays, that this country was firlt called ‘¢ Mavitania,’’ 
afterwards  Deitania,” and then Conteffania. Here 
thefe authors place the river Tader, the colony of Lilici, 
Lacentum, Dianium, the river Sacro, &c. 

CONTESTATIO Litis, among Civilians, denotes a 
general affertion that the plaintiff hath no ground of aétion, 
which aflertion is afterwards extended and maintained in 
his plea. 

CONTEXT, among Divines and Critics, that part of 
Scripture, or other writing, which lics about the text, be- 
fore or after it, or both. ‘To take the full and genuine fenfe 
of the text, the context fhould be regarded. 

CONTEXTURE, a word frequently ufed in {peaking 
both of the works of nature and art ; and denoting the dif- 
pefition and union of the conttituent parts with refpe& to 
one another, 

CONTHIL, in Geography, a town of Trance, in the de- 
partment of the Meurthe, and diltri€t of Chateau-Salins ; 
z leagues N.N.W. of Diewze. 

CONTHILA, in Ancient Geography, a borough of 
Greece, in Attica ; placed by fome in the Ptolemaide tribe, 
and by others in the Pandionide. 

CONTI, Givsro Dz, in Biography, an Italian poet and 
lawyer. His verfes are chiefly amatory ; and they appeared 
onder the title of * Bella Manc,” on account of the beauti- 
tul hand of his miftrefs, which is the fubje&t of frequent 
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adulation. He died in 1409, and his poems have been pubs 
lified at Venice, Paris, Verona, and Florence. He has 
been compared to Petrarch ; but the beft judges have re- 
garded him as much inferior to that writers. Moreri. 

Conri, Cesarg and Vincenz10, two brothers, the 
former, a native of Ancona, was celebrated as an expedi- 
tious painter of grotefques ; the latter, born at Rome, was 
a painter of hiftory. 

Baglione enumerates many confiderable works, in which 
both thefe artifts were employed at Rome, under the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus V. and Gregory XIII. Vincenzio ulti- 
mately fettled in Turin, where he was taken into the fervice 
of the duke of Savoy. ‘They both died during the pontifi- 
cate of Paul V., Baglione. 

_Conri, Domenico, of Florence, was the beloved dif- 
ciple of Andrea del Sarto, and heir to his defigns and ftudies. 
In gratitude and veneration to the memory of his great maf- 
ter, Conti, at his own expence, ereCted the monument ftill 
remaining in the cloifter of the Nunziata, where the buit of 
Andrea is finely foulptured by the hand of Raffaello di 
Monte Lupo. Of Domenico’s works in painting little is 
now known. Orlandi. 

Conv1, Caaro, an engraver, native of Lorraine, in 1742. 
He eftablifhed himfelf at Vienna, where he was reputed @ 
good artilt. He was living in r7g0. Heinecken. 

Conti, Francesco, an hittorical painter, born at Flo- 

rence, in the year 1681. He travelled to Rome, where he 
became the difciple of Carlo Maratti. On his return, he 
acquired fufficient reputation to merit a place in the cele- 
brated collection of portraits in the Florentine gallery. He 
died in the year 1760. Lianzi, Storia Pitt. 
_ Cowtr1, Luca, an engraver and archite&t, who was bora 
in 1749, and became the difciple of Clerifleau. He efta- 
blifhed himfelf at Paris, where he continued to follow his 
profeffion in 1790. Heinecken. 

Conti, Groacuino. See GizziELLo. 

CONTIGLIANO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the duchy of Spoleto, near a lake to which it gives name 3 
3 leagues W. from Rieti. 

CONTIGNE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Maine and Loire, and diftriG of Segré; 3 miles N. of 
Chateauneuf. ; 

CONTIGUITY, the relation of bodies touching oné 
another. See Continuity. 

CONTIGUOUS, a relative term, underftood of things 
aifpored fo near each other, that they join their furfaces, ox 
touch, 

Fhe houfes in ancient Rome were not contiguous as ours 
are, but all infulated. 

Conticuous angles, in Geometry, are fuch as have one 
leg common to each angle ; otherwife called adjoining angles, 
in contradiftin@tion to thofe produced by continuing their 
legs through the point of contaét, which are called oppofite 
or vertical angles. } 

CONTINENCE, in Evhics, a moral virtue, hy which 
we refit concupifcence. It thould feem that there is this 
diftinion between chaffity and continence, in that it requires 
no effort to be chaite, which refults from conflitution : 
whereas continence appears to be the confequence of victory 
gained over ourfelves. The verb continere, in Latin, fignifies 
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JONTINENT, in Geography, a terra firma, main land, 
or a large extent of councry, not interrupted by feas: fo 
called, in oppofition to iffand, peninfula, &c. See Eaaru, 
Ocsan, &e. ’ 
Sicily ts faid to have been anciently torn from the conti- 
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nent of Italy; .and it is an old tradition, which fome of 
our antiquaries have {till a regard to, that Britain was for- 
merly a part of the continent of France. 

Mr. Kirwan fuppofes (fee Inf Tranf. vol. vi. p. 298.) 
that, when by the rupture of the Thracian Bofphorus, or 
ifthmus which conneéted the Cafpian, the lake of Aral, and 
the Black Sea, on the one fide, and of the African ifl_hmus, 
which joined Ceuta with Gibraltar on the other, the waters 
of the Ocean and of the Euxine were forced in upon the Me- 
diterrancan, an, immenfe preffure took place upon its bed, 
under which it funk or fellinto the interior cavity of the 
globe; during this tremendous tumult the iflands of Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corfica, and thofe of the Archipelago, were 
torn off from the Continent, and Italy was lengthened to 
its prefent fhape. The feparation of Sicily, from Italy-is 
vouched by ancient traditions, as may be feen in Pliny, Ovid, 
and Claudian. 

“ Zancle quoque jun&a fuiffe 
Dicitur ltaliz, donec confinia pontus 
Abitulit, et media tellurem repulit unda.”’ 
Ovid. Met. 1. xv. v. 290. 
* Trinacria quondam 
Italiz pars una fuit, fed pontus et ceftus 
Mutavere fitum, rupit confinia Nereus, 
Vidor, et abfciflo interluit equore montes.”” 
Claud. de Rep. Prof. 1. 1. 

The entire feparation of Great Britain from the Conti- 
nent muft have happened long after the deluge, and that 
of Ireland from Great Britain at a ftill later period ; for 
wolves and beats were anciently found in both, and thefe 
mult have pafled from the Continent into Britain, and 
hence into Ireland, as it cannot reafonably be {uppofed that 
they were imported thither. The divulfive force, fays Kir- 
wan (whi /upra), that feparated Britain from Germany, feems 
to have been direéted from North to South, but gradually 
weakened in its progrefs. Hence that ifland is fharpened 
northwards ; but the impreflion muft have been confiderably 
weakened by the oppofition of the granitic mountains that 
form the Shetland and Orkney ifles. The rupture of the 
ifthmus that joined Calais and Dover was probably eff-€ted 
by an earthquake at a later period, and gradually widened 
by tides and currents. Ireland was proteéted by Scotland 
from the violence of the northern fhock ; and therefore its 
feparation from Scotland appears to have been late and gra- 
dual. That from England was -probably diluvial, and ef- 
feted by a fouthern fhock. All thefe changes happened 
3600 years ago; and there is no reafon for thinking that 
the general level of the ocean has been fince altered; but 
that of the continents feems to have varied confiderably, be- 
ing in fome places higher and in fome lower than it was in 
ancient times. 

The world is ordinarily divided into two grand conti- 
nents; the Old and the New; the Old comprehends 
Europe, Afia, and Africa; the New the two’ Americas, 
North and South, 

The feparation of the two continents Kirwan (udi /upra) 
fuppofes to have probably been the effet of excavation 
by volcanos; at leaft, he fays, this caufe is adequate to 
fuch an effet, and ,it ftill exifts in the moft northern parts ; 
the fuperior fertility of the weftern coaft of America may 
arife from the lavas ejeGted on that coaft. But however 
thie {eparation was effeGted, we have no traditional account 
of it, and the period in which it happened is no lefs difficult 
to be afcertained than the caufes which produced it, 

M. Buffon affirms, that they were not feparated when 
the elephants lived equally in the north of Europe, Afia, 
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and America, the bones of which have been found in Rute * 
fia, Siberia, and Canada. Hence he concludes, that the 
feparation of the two Continents mult have happened after 
the abode of thefe animals in the northern regions. But 
it has been doubted whether the remains of elephants and 
of the rhinoceros that have been lately found in Siberia, 
even allowing that the temperature of this country was ever 
fo fuited to the cenftitution of thefe animals as to admit of 
their living in it, belonged to animals which ever lived-in 
it. Astothe mode of their formation, we have different 
conjeétures and theories, of which an account will be given 
under the articles DeLuce and Earru. 

M. Buffon obferves (See Smellie’s Tranflation, vol. i.) 
that the furface of the earth is divided, from one pole to 
the other, into two belts of land, and two of fea. The 
firft and principal belt is the ancient Continent, the greateft 
Jenoth of which isa line commencing at the moft caftera 
point of the north of ‘Tartary, and extending from thence 
to the neighbourhood. of the gulf of Linchidolin, where 
the Ruffians fith for whales , from thence to Tobolfki; from 
Tobolfki to the Cafpian fea; from the Cafpian fea to 
Mecca: from Mecca to the weftern part of the country in- 
habited by the Galli in Africa; from thence to Monoe- 
muci, or Monomotapa; and, laftly, te the Cape of Good 
Hepe. ‘This line is about 3600 leagues in length (each 
league being about 2000 or 2100 fathoms long, and about 
27 of them making a degrée), and is never interrupted but 
by the Cafpian and the Red -Seas, which are of inconfider- 
able breadth. ‘This greateft length of the Old Coutinent 
forms a diagonal line ; for, if meafured by a meridian, it 
will appear, that from the northernmoft point of Lapland 
to the Cape of Good Hope, exceeds not 2500 leagues ; 
and that this line, though shorter, meets with greater in- 
terruption from the Baltic and Mediterranean. With re- 
gard to all other lines which could be drawn under. the 
fame meridians in the Old Continent, they muit ftill be 
fhorter than thofe above-mentioned. Z£.G. From the moft 
fouthern point of the ifland of Ceylon to the northernmoft 
coaft of Nova Zembla, the diftance is 1800 leagues. Thus 
alfo, if the Continent be meafured by lines parallel to the 
equator, its greateft length, without much interruption 
by feas, will fretch from Trefana, on the weft coatt of 
Africa, to Ninpo, on the ealt coaft of China, which is 
about 2800 leagues. Another line may begin near Brett, 
and extend to the coaft of Chinefe Tartary, which will be 
nearly 2300 leagues. . From Bergen in Norway to the 
coaft of Kamt{fchatka the diftance is only 1800 leagues. 
All thefe lines are much fhorter than the firft. Hence the 
greateft length of the Old Continent extends from the , 
eaftern point of Tartary to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
is about 3600 leagues. ‘This line may be confidered as . 
the middle of the ancient Continent; for in meafuring the 
furface on each fide of it, M. Buffon found, that, on the 
left there are 2,471,092 {quare leagues ; and on the right, 
2.469,687, which two lines differ only by 14053 leagues, 
or barely 14 degree fquare. Hence the Old Continent 
contains about 4,940,730 {quare leagues, which is not one 
fifth part of the earth’s furface, and may be regarded as a 
large beit of earth, with an inclination to the equator fome- 
what more than 30 degrees. 

The New Continent is another belt of earth, the great. 
eft length of which may be taken from the mouth of the 
river Plata to the lake of the Affiniboils. This line paffes 
from the mouth of the river Plata to lake Caracara; from 
thence to Mataguais, Pocona, Zongo, Mariana, Morua, 
St. Fé, and Carthagena ; then it pales through the gulf of 
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Mesicoto Jamaica and Cuba ; from thence along the peninfula 
of Florida, through Apalache, Chicachas; and from thence 
to St. Louis, Fort le Sueur ; and terminates in the country 
bordering on lake Affinihoils, the extent of which is un- 
known. This line is interrupted only by the gulf of Mexico, 
is about 2500 leagues in length, and divides the New Con- 
tinent nearly into two equal parts; that on the left con- 
taining 1,099,296% {quare leagues, and that on the right 
1,070,926y';; the difference of which is 16393, or {carcely 
14 degree fquare. ' This line is the middle of a belt of land, 
called the New Continent, and is inclined to the equator 
fomewhat lefs than 30°, but in an oppolite direction to the 
former; for that of the Old Continent extends from the 
N. E. to the S. W. ; but that of the New Continent from 
N.W.toS.E. The fuperficial contents of the Old and 
New Continents are about 7,080.993 {quare leagues, i.e 
not nearya third part of the furface of the globe, which 
contains 25,000,000 fquare leagues. Of thefe lines 
which divide the Continents into equal parts, it may be 
remarked, that they both terminate at the fame degrees of 
N. and S. latitude; and that the two Continents make 
mutual advanees, or projections, exaétly oppofite to each 
other ; wiz. thofe on the African coaft, from the Canary 
ifles to Guinea; and thofe of America, from Guiana to the 
mouth of theRio-Janeiro. It appears, therefore, that the molt 
ancient lands on the globe are thofe which extend from 200 
to 250 leagues on each fide of the two lines above defcribed. 

Agreeably to this idea, it is found that, in the Old 
Continent, the molt ancient countries of Africa are thofe 
which ftretch from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Red Sea and Upper Egypt, and a-e about 500 leagues 
broad; and, confequently, that the whole weftern coait of 
Africa, from Guinea to the ftraits of Gibraitar, are new 
lands. In the fame manner, if we trace this line through 
Afia, and include an equal breadth, we (hall find, that 
the moft ancient countries are, the two Arabias, Perfia, 
Georgia, Turcomania, a part of independent Tartary, 
Circaffia, part of Mufcovy, &c.; and, of courfe, that 
Europe, and perhaps alfo China, and the ealtern part of 
Tartary, are comparatively new countries. 

Inthe New Continent, we fhall likewife find, that Terra 
Magellanica, the eaftern part of Brazil, of the country of 
the Amazons, of Guiana, and of Canada, are new lands, 
when compared with Tucuman, Peru, Terra Firma, the 
iflands in the gulf of Mexico, Florida, the Miflifippi, and 
Mexico. Moreover it may be obferved, thatthe Old and New 
Continents are nearly oppofite to one another. The Old 
Continent extends farther north of the equator than fouth ; 
but the New, farther fouth than north. The centre of the 
Old Continent lies in the 16th or 18th degree of N. latitude ; 
and the centre of the New Continent lies in the 16th or 18th 
degree of S. latitude ; as if they were intended to counter- 
balance each other. Betides, both continents refemble one 
another in this refpe€&t that they might be divided into two 
portions, which would be furrounded on all fides by the fea, 
except the two {mall fthmufes of Suez and Panama. 

It is obfervable that the prodigious chains of mountains in 
thefe two continents run from W.to E. in the Old Con- 
tinent, and from N.to S. in the New. In the Old Conti- 
nent there are about 430 rivers which diretly fall either 
into the Ocean, or into the Mediterranean and Black feas, 
But in the New Continent we know only of 135 rivers which 
fall immediately into the fea. Both the Old and New Con- 
tinents appear to have been encroached upon by the Ocean 
in the fame latitudes: both are furnifhed with a great Medi- 
terranean and a valt number of iflands, which likewife lie 
nearly in the fame latitudes. ‘The only difference is, that 


the Old Continent, being much larger than the New, has 
a Mediterranean on its weft coaft, to which the New Con- 
tinent has nothing analogous. But both feem to have un- 
dergone fimilar revolutions: Thefe revolutions are greatelt 
near their middle parts, or between the tropics, where the 
motion of the fea is moft violent. For other particulars 
relating to thefe Continents, we refer to the defcription of 
their re{pe€tive countries. 

It has been remarked, that a confiderable portion of the 
elevated and folid matters or ftrata which form our Conti- 
nents, are oppofite to a large or deep ocean at the anti-podes 
or oppolite fide of the earth : and this circumftance affords 
matter for important reflections, when we take into our ac- 
count that thefe parts, now fo confiderably elevated above the 
level of the Ocean, once formed part of its bottom, as ap- 
pears trom the nature and difpofition of the {trata themfelves, 
but more efpecially from the fhells and other aquatic remains 
found lodged in them, in a perfeé&t and unbroken fate, lying 
in the fame manner and pofitions, as the fhells, &c. of living 
animals are found to be diltributed, on the bottom of the 
fea, in places where divers have had opportunities of examining 
them. » The following queftions here naturally prefent them- 
felves; has the quantity of water on the furface of the 
earth been fo much diminifhed, as tolay the continents thus 
baré ; or, has the centre of gravity of the earth been fo 
deranged, as to occafion the waters to accumulate in particu- 
lar places and leave others uncovered? For a long time 
there feemed little difficulty in folving the myftery, by an- 
{wering the fi:ft queftion in the affirmative, on the principles 
of thofe who maintained, that the earth was only a hollow 
cruft or fhell of matter, and that great part of the’ waters of 
the univerfal ocean had retreated into the internal cavities of 
the globe. But fince the Jabours of Britifh philofophers 
have concurred in proving, that the {pecific gravity of the 
entire or compound mafs of the terraqneous globe is 5 times 
that of water, while all the water exifting in or upon the 
earth, (of fp. grav. 1, or little more) and all the earths and 
{tones (whofe {pecific gravities do not exceed 24 or 23 onthe 
average) are included ; we are forced to conclude, not only 
that the central parts of the globe are folid, but compofed 
alfo of much heavier materials, than thofe which confitute 
the fuperficial ftrata. Another circumftance alfo concurs to 
fhew the improbability, of any large caverns now exifting, 
filled with water in the interior parts of the earth, wiz. the 
fifures, which fo univerfally are found, breaking and divid- 
ing even the hardeft rocks and ftrata, into comparatively 
{mall and irregular tragments, fo as to render them incapable 
of arching or fupporting themfelves over water without an 
actual contact or bearing upon each other: and accordingly 
caverns or grottos of any confiderable fize are rarely met 
with in mining, and thefe principally, if not entirely, in very 
hard lime-ftone ftrata, near the furface, and carrying but a 
comparatively {mall load of fuperincumbent ftrata. 

‘This ruptured and broken ftate of the folid matters of the 
globe, has probably fitted them for obeying the action of the 
centrifugal force generated by its diurnal revolution, and for 
affluming nearly the form of an edlip/oid (as the late meafure- 
ments of degrees upon the earth’s furface in various parts of 
the world have fhewn ;) otherwife, moft probably, the equa- 
torial parts of the earth muft have been occupied by a zone 
of water inftead of poffeffing iflands and parts of Continents 
in common with other parts of the world, as they now do. 
Let the reader but confider the immenfe weight of folid 
matter which exifts above the level of the fea, or general 
cllipfoidal lines of equilibrium, in one of our Continents 3 
and fuppofe a cylindrical pertoration to be made under fuch 
Continent, quite through the earth to the oppofite ocean, fo 
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2s to feparate, for the fake of argument, this cylindrical 
column of the earth and water from the reft of the earth, 
(as the broken ftate of the ftrata and the a€tual harduefs of 
their fragments entitles us to fuppofe pofiible) and it will 
appear, as aneceflary confequence of equilibrium, that the 
continent and ftrata under it to the centre of the earth mvf 
be equal in weight to the fame fpace of Ocean at the anti- 
podes, and the {trata under its bottom extending to the fame 
centre ; for if thefe were different, and we fuppofe the Con- 
tinent to preponderate, it is plain from the waters of the 
Ocean covering the other end of the cylinder being at liberty 
to recede, that they would dofo, and the Continent would 
fink and the bottom of the oppofite Ocean would rife, until 
the equilibrium was reftored: and in like manner if the ftrata 
under the ocean be fuppofed the heavieft, a further protrufion 
and confequent elevation of the Continent, compared with 
its furrounding feas, would enfue. This view of the fubjec& 
leads, in the opinion of the writer of this part of our article, 
to the conclufion, that a very large mais, or perhaps feveral 
maffes of matter of a high {peciftc gravity, now occupy the 
bottom of the Ocean oppolite to the Continents and large 
ilands, which were not there at the time that thefe Con- 
tinents occupied a lower place in refpe& to the centre of the 
earth, and were covered by the untverfal Ocean: and he 
thinks, that he has difcoveredthe fource whence thefe very 
heavy and difturbing maffes of matter were derived, in the 
difappearance of fome immenfe fatellitic body which appa- 
rently for a long period revolved round.this earth, very near 
to its furface, and occafioned tides fo rapid avd enormous, 
as to heave up the land and break the {trata into innumerable 
fragments, permanent'y denudating fome parts, when ele- 
vated above the point of equilibrium between the earth and 
fateliite’s attra€tion, and pouring down upon other parts of 
the furface, fuch torrents of the ruins of abraded ftrata, as 
-entirely to hide the dtrata of thefe diltricts under alluvial 
coverings ; forming, in numcrous inftances, Ills of great 
height and extent, containing large and irregular fragments of 
rocks, and different known itrata, thrown together through- 
out their whole thicknefs and extent, in the greateit apparent 
confufion, For other obfervations and conjeCiures, relating 
to this {ubject; fee Eaara. 

The difcovery of a {euthern Continent has been an obje& 
of curious and diligent inveltigation; but hitherto without 
fuccefs. Captain Cook’s fecond voyage commenced in the 
year 1772, was undertaken with a particular view to the 
decifion of the queftion, concerning the exiitence of a 
foutherr Continent. In the profecution of this voyage, and 
while he was procecding fouthward in quett of a Continent, 
he fell in with ice iflands, in S. lat. 50° 40’ and 2° of longi- 
‘tude from the Cape of Good Hope ; in his farther progreis, 
he was flopped by other fields of ice, which led him to ima- 
gine, from a notion that thefe are formed in bays and rivers, 
that he could not be at a greet diftance from land. But 
having failed in S., lat. 55° 40’ for more than 30 leagues 
along the edge of the ice without finding any opening, he 
4ound that this ice did not join the land ; and therefore he 
thus difcovered the fallacy of the general opinion, that ice is 
always formed in the vicioity of land. The obfervations of 
captain Cook confirmed thofe of other navigators, that the 
cold of the fouthern feas is much more intenfe than that of 
equal latitudes in the northern hemifphere ; and he alfo af- 
certained that this cold was not owing to the vicinity of a 
Continent, as had formerly been imagined. On the contrary, 
it was now determined beyond difpute, that if any fuch Con- 
tinent exifted in the eafkern part of the fouthern Ocean, it 
muft be confined within the latitude of 60°. Having ad- 
vanced as far as S. lat. 62° 10’ and W. long. 172°, he found 


the farther he proceeded that the number of ice iflands very 
much increafed ; and in lat. 67° 31’, and W. long, 142° 54°, 
he got into fuch a cluiter of thefe iflands, that it was both 
dificult and dangerous to efeape them. Finding it impofii- 
ble to get any farther to the fouthward, he determined to 
explore a confiderable tract of fea to the north of his prefent 
fituation, and then again to itand to the fouth. But in this 
he was unfuccefsful; no land being difcevered either in 
failing northward, ecaftward, weftward, or fouthward ; 
though he proceeded in the lait direlion as far as 71° 10' 
S. ‘lat. and 106° 54’. W. long. It was now impoffible 
to advance; and it was the opinion of the captain him- 
felf, as well as of moft of the gentlemen on board, that 
the ice by which they were now flopped extended as far 
as the pole. The moft foutherly land difcovered by 
this perfevering navigator was that on which he beftowed 
the name of ‘* Southern Thule,”’ and which is fituated in 
S. lat 59° 13’ 30”. W. long. 27° 45’. Here not a fingle 
herb of eny kind wasfeen, but very high and barren moun 
tains, the tops of fome of which reached above the clouds ; 
and we may obferve, that this feems to be the only part of 
the world hitherto difcovered, altogether unfit for the fup. 
port of anima! life. This country was difcovered on the 

1ft of January 1775. Upon the whole, it may be con- 
cluded, that the greateft part of the fouthern Continent, if 
it has any ex'ftence, muit be within the polar circle, where 
the fea is fo encumbered with ice, that the land muft be 
inacceflible. So great is the danger in navigating thefe 
fouthern feas, that captain Cook afferts on the mott probable 
grounds, that fuch lands as lie to the fouthward of his dif 
coveries could not be explored ; and that even ro man could 
venture farther than he had done. Thick fogs, fnow-ltorms, 
intenfe cold, and every attendant circumitance that can 
render navigation difficult and dangerous, muft be en- 
countered; and all thefe difficultres and dangers are 
heightened to a very great degree by the inexpreflibly 
horrid afpe& of the country itfelf. It is a part of the 
world deemed by nature never to feel the warmth of the 
fun’s rays, but to be buried in everlafting {now and ice. 
Whatever ports there may be in the coaft, they are almott 
entirely covered with frozen fnow of a vait thicknefs. If 
however any of them fhould be fo far open as to invite a 
fhip into it, the would run the nik of bemg fixed there for 
ever, or of coming out on an ice ifland. Befides, the 
iflands and floats on the coait, the great falls from the ice- 
cliffs in the port, or a fudden fnow-ftorm, might be attended 
with equally fatal effe&s. For thefe reafons captain Cook 
determined to abandon the purfuit of a land, whole exiltence 
was fo equivocal, but whofe inutility, if it could be difcovered, 
was Certain. 

After captain Cook’s perfevering and fruitlefs traverfes 
through every corner of the fouthern hemifphere, who, for 
the future, fays the editor of Cook’s third voyage (vol. 1. 
Int. p. 56.), will pay any attention to the ingenious revcries 
of Campbell, de Brofles, and de Buffon? or hope to efta- 
blifh an intercourfe with fuch a continent as Maupertuis’s 
fruitful imagination had p:€tured? A Continent equal, at 
leaft, in extent, to all the civilized countries in the known 
northern hemifphere, where new men, new animals, new 
productions of every kind, might be brought forward to 
our view, and difcoveries be made, which would open inex- 
hauftible treafures of commerce. (See Maupertuis’s Letter 
to the King of Pruffia.) The author of the Preliminary 
Difcourfe to Bougainville’s ‘‘ Voyage aux Ifles Malvaines’’ 
computes, that the fouthern Continent (for the exiftence ef 
which, he owns, we mult depend more on the conjectures of 
philofophers, than on the teftimony of voyagers) ee 
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§ or ro millions of fquare leagues! We can now boldly 
take it upon us to difeourage all expeditions formed on fuch 
reafonings of {peculative philofophers, isto a quarter of the 
globe, where our perfevering Englith navigator, inftead of 
this promifed fairy land, found nothing but barren rocks, 
hardly affording fhelter to penguins and feals ; and dreary 
feas and mountains of ice, occupying the immenfe {pace al- 
lotted to imaginary paradifes, and the only treafures there to 
be difeovered, to reward the toil, and to compenfate the 
dangers of the unavailing fearch, ; 

CONTINGENCY, in Metaphyfics, denotes the mere 
poffible exiftence or non-exiftence of an obje¢t in any future 
time; and is oppofed to neceffity; which fee. See alfo 
Cuancer and PropaBiLity. 

Contincency of blood, in the writers of the laws of 
Scotland, is ufed for proximity of blood. Bayne, Crim. 
Law. p. 48. 

CONTINGENT, literally fignifies what may or may 
not happen, what is cafual or uncertain, and depending upon 
chance. See Cuance. But in military acceptation, it de- 
notes the quota or proportion of troops, money, and ammu- 
nition, which each of a body of leagued or confederated fo- 
vereigns, or princes, furnifhes on emergencies, when re- 
quired or called on, in virtue of and in fupport of the confe- 
deration. In the wars of the German empire, each prince 
and ftate, and ail the members of the Germanic body, were 
obliged to furnifh their contingent. In hke manner the 
princes forming the confederation of the Rhine, are, at pre- 
fent, obliged to furnifh their refpeétive contingents. 

ContinGenT Jill, of a regiment, is an account of the 
extra charges, which a regiment, in the due courfe of fervice, 
is from circumftances unavoidably and accidentally under the 
neceflity of incurring. 

ContTinGenT /ine, or tangent-line, in Dialling, denotes 
the interfe€tion of the planes of the dial and equino@ial, and 
it interfeéts the fubflile or fubttilar line at right angles. 

ContincEnT /egacy, is a legacy depending on the life of 
the legatee; if it be left to any perfon, wheror if he at- 
tains the age of twenty-one, and if be dies betore that 
time, itis a lapfed legacy; but if it is left to be paid when 
he attains that age, it is a velled legacy ; and if the legatee 
dies, his reprefentatives fhall receive it out of the teftator’s 
eftate at the time, when it would have become payable, if 
the legatee had lived. ; ; 

ConTINGENT, or Executory remaind:r, in Law, is where 

“an eftate is limited to take effet, either to a dubious and un- 
certain perfon, or upon a dubious and uncertain event ; fo 
that a particular eliate, which doth fupport a remainder, 
may or may not determine before the remainder may com- 
mesce. This kind of remainder is oppofed to veffed or exe- 
exted remainders, 3 Rep. 20. See Remarinper. 

ConTINGENT u/e, in Law, is an ufe limited in a convey- 
ance of land, which may, or may not, happen, to velt, 
according to the contingency expreffed in the limitation of fuch 


ufe. Ano ufe in contingency is fuch which by poffibility 
may happen in poflcfhion, reverfion, or remainder. 1 Rep. 
121. See Uses. 


Contincents are fometimes alfo ufcd by mathemati- 
cians in the fame fenfe as tangents. 

CONTINI, Gramparista, in Biography, an archite&. 
who enjoyed confiderable reputation at. Rome in the latter 
part of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. He 
was born in the year 1641, and after having acquired at the 


 fchools a competent knowledge of languages, the Belles 


Lettres, and geometry, was placed by his father, who was 
Hkewife aa architeét, under the tuition of the celebrated Ber- 
pini. The inftruGions of his mafter were not thrown away, 
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and Giambatifta became employed by feveral of the firft fa- 
milies of Rome. He conftruéted many of thofe magnificent 
altars and chapels with which the churches of Rome abound, 
and built the duomo of Vetralla as well as that of Vigna- 
rello. His works are enumerated by his biographer Lione 
Pafcoli, who informs us that he lived highly refpeéted, and 
died in 1723. Pafcoli. a 

CONTINUAL Craim. See Cuaim continual: 

Conrinvat proportionals, When in a feries of quanti- 
ties the firft is to the fecond as the fecond to the third, and 
the third to the fourth, and the fourth tothe fifth, &c. 
they are called continual proportionals: {ach are 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, &c. where the terms increafe in 2 two-fold ratio; and. 
36, 12, 4, 4, &c. where they decreafe in a triple ratio. 
Such a feries is otherwife called a progreffon. 

CONTINUANCE, in Law, is much the fame as pro- 
rogation among the civilians. It denotes the continuing of 
a caufe in court, by an entry upon the records there for 
that purpofe. After iffue or demurrer joined, as well as in 
fome of the previous ftages of proceeding, a day is continue 
ally given and entered upon the record, on which the par- 
ties are to appear, from time to time, as the exigency of the 
cafe may require. The giving of this day is called the 
* continuance,” becaufe thereby the proceedings are con- 
tinued without interruption from one adjournment to ano~ 
ther. Ifthefe continuances are omitced, the caufe is thereby 
difcontinued, and the defendant is difcharged_fine die, with- 
out a day, for thisterm: for by his appearance in court, he 
has obeyed the command of the king’s writ; and, unlefs he 
be adjourned over toa day certain, he is no longer bound to 
attend upon that fummons; but he mutt be warned afreth ; 
and the whole mult begin de novo. It may fometimes hap- 
pen, that after the defendant has pleaded, nay, even after 
iffue or demurrer joined, there may have arifen fome new 
matter, which it is proper for the defendant to plead ; as, 
that the plaintiff, being a feme-fole, is fince married, or that 
fhe has given the defendant a releafe, and the Jike: here, if 
the defendant takes advantage of this new matter, as early as 
he poflibly can, viz. at the day for his next appearance, he 
is permitted to plead it in what is called a plea puis darrein- 
continuance, or fince the laft adjournment. For it would be 
unjuit to exclude him from the benefit of this new defence, 
which it was not in his power to make when he pleaded the 
former, But itis dangerous to rely on fuch a plea, without 
due confideration ; for it confeffes the matter which was-be- 
fore in difpute between the parties (Cro. Eliz. 49.) And 
it is not allowed to be put in, if any continuance has inter- 
vened between the arifing of this frefh matter and the plead~ 
ing of it; for then the defendant is guilty of negleé& or 
laches, and is fuppofed to rely on the merits. of his former 
plea. Alfo it is not allowed after a demurrer is determined, 
or verdi& given ; becaufe then relief may be had in another 
way, namely, by writ of audita querela. And thefe pleas 
puis darrein continuance, when brought to a demurrer in law 
or iffue of faét, thall be determined in the fame manner witli 
other pleas. Black{t. Comm. vol. iii. 

Continuances and efloins are amendable upon the roll, at 
any time before judgment :—they are the aéts of the court, 
and at common law they may amend their own aéts before 
judgment, though in- asother term; but their judgments 
are only amendable in the fame term in which they are given. 
(3 Lev. 431.). Upon an Original, one term, or two, or 
three terms may be mefne between the tefte andthe return ; 
and this fhall be a good continuance ; for the defendant is . 
not prejudiced by it, and the plaintiff may. give a-day to the 
defendant beyond the common day, if he wilk But acon. 
tinuance by capias ought to.be made from term to term, and 
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there cannot be any mefne term, becaufe the defendant onght 
not to ftay folong in prifon. (2 Dany. Abr. 150.) If a man 
recover upon demurrer, or by default, &c, and a writ of 
inquiry of damages is awarded, there ought to be conti- 
nuance between the firft and fecond judgment, otherwife it 
will be a difcontinuance; for the firit is but an award, and 
not compleat, till the fecond judgment, upon the return of 
the writ of inquiry of damages. (Ibid. 153). If the plain- 
tiff be non-fuited, by which the defendant is to’ recover 
cofts; if the plaintiff will not enter his continuances, on 
purpofe to fave the colts, the defendant fhall be fuffered to 
enter them.'{Cro. Jac. 316, 317.) The courfe of the court 
of King’s Bench is to enter no continuance upon the roll, 
till after iffue or demurrer, and then to enter the continu- 
ance of all upon the back, before judgment; and if it is not 
efitered, it is error. (Tria. 19 Jac. B. R.) See Discon- 
TINUANCE. 7 

Continuance of a writ, or action, is its holding in 
force from one term to another, in-a cafe where the fheriff 
has not returned, or executed, a former writ iffued out in 
the fame aGtion. 

Continuance of afife. If a record in the treafury be 
alleged by one party, and denied by the other, certiorari 
fhall be fued to the treafury and chamberlain of the exche- 
quer ; who, if they certify not that the faid record is there, 
or likely to be in the Tower; the king fhali then fend to 
the juftices, repeating the certificate, and will them to con- 
tinue the affife. 

CONTINUANDA afffa. See Assis. 

CONTINUANDO, in Law, aterm ufedin a declara- 
tion of trefpafs, where a plaintiff would recover damages 
for feveral trefpaffes in the fame ation. To avoid multi- 
plicity of {uits, a man may in one action of trefpafs recover 
damages for many trefpaffes ; laying the firft to be done 
with a continuance to the whole time in which the reft of the 
trefpafles were done ; which is done in this form: continuando 
tranfzreffionem predifam, Sc. a predido die, Sc. ufque, Se. 
Terms de Ley. 2 Roll. Abr. 545. Lord Raym. 240. 7 Mod. 
152-} Thisdeclaration of trefpafe may be alleged, where the in- 
quiry is continually renewed, as by {poiling or confuming 
the herbage with the defendant’s cattle; in which cafe the 
continuando is good. (1 Lill. Abr. 307.) Thusalfo trefpafs 
for breaking a houfe with continuando is good; and untila 
re-entry is made, the continuation of the poffeffion is a con- 
tinuing of the trefpafs (Lutw. 1312.) But where the 
trefpafs is by one or feveral acts, each of which terminates in 
itfelf, and being once done cannot be done again, it cannot 
be laid with a continuando; yet if there be repeated aGs of 
trefpafs committed, (as cutting down a certain number of 
trees,) they may be laid to be done, not continually, but 
at divers times and days within a given period. Salk. 638, 
%$39- Lord Raym. 823. 

Continvanno Proceffum. 
NUANCE: 

CONTINUANS Puncrum. See Puncrum. 

CONTINUATION of Morton. See Morion and 
‘PROJECTILE. 

CONTINUATIVE Conyuncrtives, in Grammar, are 
thofe conjunétions, uniting both fentences and their meaning, 
which join thofe fentences only, which have a natural con- 
neétion ; in contradiftin@ion to copulative, which join all 
fentences, however incongruous in fignification. The lat- 
ter merely couple fentences, and are applicable to all fub- 
jects, whofe natures are not incongruous. The former, on 
the contrary, by more intimate conneCtion, confolidate fen- 
tences into one continuous whole, and are therefore appli- 
cable only to fubjects which have no eflential coincidence, 


See Procressum and CentTi- 


other; either in virtue of their fituation or figure, &c. 
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‘The priscipal copulative in Englifh, is, and; the Antinus 
atives are, if, becau/e, therefore, that, &c. E. G. * Lyfip. 


pus was a ftatuary, and Prifcian was a grammarian.”’— The © 


fun fhineth, dJecaufe the fly is clear.”?. Continuatives, ace 
cording to the diitribution of Mr. Harris (Hermes, p. 244,) 
are either {uppofitive, as, if; or pofitive, as, becau/e, there- 
fore, &c. E.G. ‘ You will live happily, if you live ho- 
nettly.??—** You will live happily, decau/e you live honettly.”” 
The difference between thefe continuatives is this ; the fup- 
pofitives denote conneGtion, without afferting aétual exilt- 
ence; and the pofitives imply both the one and the other. 
Moreover, pofitives are either cafual, as, becau/e, fince, as, 
&c.; or collective, as therefore, then, &c.; aud they dif- 
fer in this refpe@, that the caufals fubjoin caufes to effeéts, 
thus; ‘the fun is eclipfed, decaufe the moon intervenes ;” 
but the collectives fubjoin effects to caufes, thus ; ‘ the 
moon intervenes, therefore the fun is eclipfed.” All thefe 
continuatives may be refolyed into copulatives. Inftead of 
“« becaufe it is day, it is light,”” we may fay, ‘* it is day, 
and it is light.” 

CONTINUATO, in the Jtalian Mujfic, is uled to dire& 
a finger, or player, to continue or hold on a found, im equal 
ftrength or manner ; or to continue a movement in an equal 
degree of time all the way. 

CONTINUED Fever. 
intermiffions. See Fever. 

ContinveD Quantity. See Continuum, ConTInuiry, 

Continuen Body, &c. and QuanTiTY. 

Conrinuen, or thorough ba/s, in Mufic, is that which 
continues to play confiantly, both during the recitatives, and 
to fuftain the choir, or chorus. 

Continued proportion, in Arithmetic, is that in which 
the confequent of the firlt ratio is the fame with the aute- 
cedent of the fecond: as, 3:6::6:12. See Propor- 
TION. 

On the contrary, if the confequent of the firft ratio be 
different from the antecedent of the fecond, the propor- 
tion is faid to be diferete: as, 3:6::4:8. See Dis- 
CRETE. 

Conrinven zocle, or facte, in Architedure. 

ConTINnvED Attic, Community, Pedefial. 
ftantives. 

CONTINUI Soturio. See Souurio. 

CONTINUITY is ufually defined among Schoolmen, the 
immediate cohefion of parts in thé fame guanium. Others 
define it, a mode of body, whereby its extremes become 
one: 
implication of its parts. 

Continuation relates to duration, and continuity to extenfion. 
We fay, the continuation of a work, or an aétion; and the 
continuity of {pace or fize; continuation of the fame condu&; 
and continuity of the fame building. 

There are two kinds of continuity, mathematical and 
phyfical. The firft is merely imaginary and fititious ; 
fince it f{uppofes real or phylical parts where there are none. 
Phyfical continuity is, {trialy, that ftate of two or more 
parts, or particles, wherein they appear to adhere, or con- 


A fever without remiffions or 


See Socze. 
See the fube 


ititute one uninterrupted quantity, or continuum; or between 


which we perceive no intermediate fpace. 

The {choolmen diftinguifh two other forts of continuity ; 
viz. homogeneous, and heterogeneous. The firft, where our fenfes 
do not perceive the bounds, or extremes, of the parts; and 
this agrees even to air, water, &c. The fecond, where our 
fenfes indeed perceive the extremes of certain parts, yet at 
the fame time obferve the fame parts clofely linked to each 


and 


and others, a ftate of body refulting from the mutual’. 


Se ae 


rer 
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and this is chiefly attributed to the bodies of animals and 
lants. 
! The continuity of bodies is a ftate merely relative to our 
fight and touch: «. gr. if the diftance of two feparate ob- 
jects be fuch, as that the vifual angle they fubtend is infen- 
fible to the eye, which it will be if lefs than fixteen feconds, 
the two feparate bodies will then appear contiguous. Now, 
the refult of feveral contiguous objeéts, is a continuity: fo 
that any number of vifible objets, being placed fo as that 


_ the diltances fubtend angles of lefs than fixteen feconds, they 


will appear to form one continuum. 

And hence, as we can determine the diftance at which any 
given magnitude becomes invilible; it is eafy to find at what 
diftance any two bodies, however remote from cach other, 
will appear as contiguous; and feveral, as forming one con- 
tinuum. For the phyfical caufe-of continuity, fee Coue- 
SION. 

Leibnitz, an eminent mathematician, has fuppofed what 
he calls a law of continuity to obtain in the univerfe, by 
which law every thing that is executed or done in naiure, is 
done by infinitely {mall degrees. He urges, that good fenfe 


~ dictates this truth, natura non operatur per faltum, or that no- 


thing can pafs from one extreme to another, without pafling 
through all the intermediate degrees. Bernouilli Opera, 
tom. ill. p. 9. eg. 

This law feems fubje& to difficulties: rigoroufly taken, 
it fuppofes a@tual, and yet infinitely {mall changes, which 
fome philofophers cannot relifh ; and if we fuppofe changes 
only imperceptible to our fenfes, but finite, the law of con- 
tinuity is no lefs violated, than if the univerfe were to be 
fuddenly deftroyed, as M. Maupertuis juftly obferves. Mem. 
de l’Acad. de Berlin. tom. ii. p. 284. 

This law of continuity led Mr. Bernouillito reje& all hard 
-bodies as chimeras, and naturally impoffible. 

CONTINUO, in the Italian Mufic, is fometimes applied 
to baffo, to fignify the thorough-bafs. That defo continuo, 
is the continual, or thorough-bafs. It is fometimes marked 
in mufic books by the letters B, C. 

Conrtinvo isalfo ufed fora fpecies of harmony mentioned 
by Julius Pollux, and which, fays Zarlino, aniwers to the 
perpetual burden of our bag-pipes, which now and then muft 
be harmonious. 

CONTINUOUS Fevers. See Conrinuen fever. 

CONTINUUM, or Continvep quantity, in Phyfics, 
denotes a quantity, or co-extenfion, whofe parts are not 
divided, but joined and conneéted together, fo as to leave 
no room to determine where one begins, and another 
ends. 

It is controverted, among philofophers, whether a conti- 
fiuum be infinitely divilible, z.e. divifible into infinite pro- 
portionable parts ? 

The ancients attributed the rife of water, in pumps, to 
the love of continuity, and the abhorrence of a vacuum ; 
becaufe the weight and preffure of the air were not then 
known. 

Mathematicians divide quantity into continued and difcrete. 
‘The former being that which is expreffed by lines, and makes 


the fubje& of geometry; and the latter comprehending thofe 


that are exprefled by numbers, which make-the fubject of 
arithmetic. 

In medicine and ehirurgery, wounds, ulcers, fractures, &c. 
are exprefled by the phrafe /olutio continui, or folution of con- 
Binuily. 

In a critical fenfe, we fay, there ought to be a continuity, 
#.¢. a connexion between the parts of a difcourfe. 

* In the epic poem, particularly, the a€tion fhould have a 
continuity in the narration, though the events, or inci- 
> Ver. IX. 
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dents, be not continued. As foon as ever the poet has 
opened his fubjeé&t, and brought his perfons on the ftage, 
the action is to be continued to the end ; every character 
an be at work, and no fuch thing as an idlesperfon to be 
een, 

I. Boffu obferves, that, by retrenching dull languifhing 
incidents, and intervals void of ation, which break the 
continuity, the poem acquires a continued force, which 
makes it run equally throughout. 

CONTOBABDITES, a te@ in the fizth century. 
Their firlt leader was Severus of Antioch, who was fuc- 
ceeded by John the grammarian, furnamed Philoponus, and 
oh Theodofius ; whofe followers were alfo called Theodo- 
ians, 

Some of them who were willing to receive a bock com- 
pofed by Theodofius on the Trinity, made a feparate body, 
and were called Contobabdites, from a place not known, 
which Nicephorus does not mention, but which mutt ap- 
parently have been the place where they held their affem- 
blies. 

The Contobabdites allowed. of no bifhops ; which is the 
only circumftance tranfmitted to us concerning them. 

CONTOOCOOK, in Geography, a river of the United 
States of America, in New Hampfhire, which runs into ‘the 
Merrimack, four miles N. of Concord. 

CONTOPAECT A, of xovr0s, pole, and wnxros, compat, 
in Antiquity, a fort of artifts who fupported a pole on their 
foreheads fo firmly, that boys could play, dance, and wreftle 
together on it. 

CONTOR, or Cunrore, in Ornithology. See Convore. 

CONTORSION, in Surgery, a twilting or deformity 
of fome part of the body; arifing generally from a difeafed 
ftru€ture of the bones, or an irregular aGtion of the mufcles. 
Thus a contorfion of the back may be occafioned by a 
caries, or a rickety difpofition in the vertebre; and a con- 
torfion, or twilting of the head, fo that the chin thall be 
turned towards one fhoulder, may arife from a paralyfis, or 
a fpafmodic ftate of the fterno-maftoid mufcle. But the 
nature of this difeafe is more particularly defcribed under the 
article Distortion, to which the reader is referred. 

CONTORT, or Contortt, in Botany, the twenty- 
ninth natural order in the Philofophia Botanica of Linnzus, 
and the thirtieth of the Prelections. In the Philofophia 
Botanica, it confifts of the following genera: rauwolfia, 
tevetia, cerbera, plumiera, tabernemontana, cameraria, peri- 
ploca, nerium, vinca, apocynum, cynanchum, ceropegia, 
afclepias, ftapelia. In the fynoptic table, annexed to the 
PreleGtions, they ftand thus: I. Pericarp a_ follicle; 
tabernemontava; cameraria; plumeria; echites; neriumt; 
ceropegiay vinca; apocynum; afclepias; cynanchum; peri- 
ploca; pergularia; ftapelia; *embothrium, /or/?. *rhopala, 
Aubl.; plearonia? allamanda, 11. Pericarp a capfule,; ma- 
crocnemum; manettia; cinchona, removed from cymof ; 
portlandia ; rondeletias hillia; genipa. III. Pericarp.a berry ; 
gardenia; muffenda; randia; * fagrea, Thunb.; carifja; 
pederia; arduina; \ycium and ceftrum, both removed from 
vepoecule; *gynopogon, for/?.: *willughbeja. Schred. ; 
melodinus, Linn. jun. 1V. Pericarp a drupe; rauwolfia; 
cerbera. Thofe printed in italics were added by Linneus 
himfelf; thofe marked with an afterifk, by Gifeke from 
other authors. The order was named by Linnzus, from 
the form of the corolla, which is twilted in a dire&tion con. 
trary to the fun: its border, when open, refembles a wheel, 
each fegment having generally unequal fides, with the fhorter 
fide placed under the longer fide of the preceding one. Only 
three of the genera are natives of Europe, afclepias, vinca, 
and cynanchum :_ moft of them are la&tefcent and poifonous; 

4C fome 
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fome highly deleterious. Jost perennial. Leaves une 
divided, generally oppolite, fometimes three or four together, 
rarely alternate. /rforefcence cf ten fingular, the peduncle 
arifing from the fide of the ftem betwixt the pairs of leaves, 
not from their axils. Calyx onc-leafed, five-cleft. Corolla 
regular, monopetalous, five-cleft; {tru€ture of the neétarics 
in molt genera very fiegular. Stamens five. Pifils two, 
Germ generally fuperior. 


or one with a double ttigma. 

CONTOUR, in Painting or Drawing, a French word, 
fynonymou$ with contorns in the [talian, and outline in 
the Enzlifh language. FerfeGtion of outline conftitutes, 
perhaps, the greateit difficulty in painting; although it is, pro- 
perly (peaking, only one of the requifites of defign; yet the 
knowledge of it feems neceffarily to pre-fupoofe a thorough 
acquaintance with all the remainder; and hence the adage 
of Anntbale Caracci, not very delicately expreffed in the 
Italian, “Give me but a correé& outline, and fill it up as 
you pleafe!”? See Desten. 

Contour, allo denotes the compafs, limits, or enceinte of 
a country, place, camp, plan, delign, &c. It is the ground 
work of each of thefe things. 

CONTOURNE’, a French term applied to any animal 
that is ftanding or paffing with‘its face towards the finifter 
fide of the efeutcheon. In Englifh heraldry it is termed 
counter paffant, 

CONTOURNIATED, or Conrornratep, a term 
applied among Antiquaries to a fpecies of medals, fo called 
from the Italian contorniate, encircled, on account of the 
hollow circle which commonly runs round them. ‘They are 
diftinguithed from medallions, as they are fometimes deno- 
minaced, not by their fize, but by theirthinnefs; faint relief’; 
reverfes fometimes in intaglio, hollowed, not raifed; and, in 
general, by their peculiar and inferior workmanfhip. Me- 
dallic writers have formed various opinions concerning thefe 
fingular pieces of coinage. Some fuppofe thatthey were ftruck 
by Gallienus, to the memory of illuftrious men, and celebrated 
athlete, atthe time when he canfed all the confecration- 
coins of his predeceffors to be reftored. This fentiment feems 
nearly to have been adopted by M. Mahudel, who fays, 
(Hilt. de Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom.v. p. 284.) that the 
contorniati were ftruck originally at Rome, about the clofe 
of the third century. FP. Hardouin conjectures, that they 
were not earlier than the 13th century; other antiquaries 
refer them to the fifth century ; and others find inftances of 
them asancient as the time of Nero; others again afcribe the 
invention of them to Greece, in her days of glory, and they 
fuppofe that they were appropriated to the purpofe of 
honouring the memories of great men, and principally of 
thofe who had borne away the prize at thefolemn games; {uch 
are thofe which bear the names orimages of Homer, Solon, 
Euclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, Apollonius Tyanzus, and 
feveral Athlete, whofe vi€tories are expreffed upon them by 
palms, and charicts, either bige or quadrige. Havercamp, 
man exprefs work on thefe pieces, thinks they were ftruck 
from the times of Conitantine I. to thofe of Valentinian III. 
on account of the public games. Mr. Pinkerton (Eff. on 
Medals, vol. i. p. 232.) fuggetts, that they were tickets for 
different places in the public games. The dye, appearance, 
device, inicription of the reverfe—every thing—confirmed this 
opinion ; which he has found perfetly confonant to that of 
two or three of the firft medallifts in this country, This 
opinion is fo far conformable to that of Havercamp, and 
others, as it fuppofes that thefe pieces were ftruck upon occa- 
fion of the games. But it differs in reprefenting thefe 
medals, as mere tickets for places at the games ; and {till more 
in fuppofing them ftruck in all ages of the empire, from 
Auguitus, downwards. Thofe who fuppofe them ftruck 
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in the lower empire, are reduced to the deplorable dilemma 
of imagining, that Chriftian princes thought Nero’s head 
an honour to their games; and that they preferved the 
portrait of Apollonius Tyanzus, the enemy of their faith, 
and thofe of other Pagan philofophers. Joubert indeed 
aferibes them to the upper empire, without determining 
whether they were {truck under one prince, or all who gave 
games. Mr. Pinkerton is convinced, that they were itruck 
under the various emperors whofe names they bear; and 
that when Conttantine I. introduced Chriftianity, they would 
almoft vamifh, inftead of beginning, according to the opinion 
of Havercamp. The difference of workmanthip, in thefe 
pieces, if accurately infpeted, may fhew this of atfelf, inde 
pendently of other reafons. Although thefe pieces are of 
different kinds, they are moftly of a fize between two and 
three inches in diameter. Some have, upon the obverfe 
part, the head of the emperor or emprels, who gave the 
games; and almolt a feries of them might be formed from 
Auguitus down to Gallienus. In confirmation of this 
opinion, itis further alleged, that thofe emperors, who were 
remarkably diltinguifhed by their attachment to public 
diverfions, occar very frequently on thefe pieces, which Mr. 
Pinkerton calls “ ticket-medals,””? whereas others appear 
more feldom, and thofe who never prefented any games, net 
atall. Thofe with Nero on their obverfes are fo common as 
to be of very little value. Other obverfes preferve the por- 
traits of illuftrious authors of antiquity, that are no where 
elfe to be found. Salluft, Horace, and other Roman writers, 
were delineated on thefe tickets, when the memory of their 
perfons was yet frefh to the inhabitants of Rome, and we 
may therefore depend upon their portraits. This cannot 
be faid of the Greek portraits of Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and others, all which our author {uppofes to have 
been firuck at Rome, when Grecian a€tors were to perform, 
or inthe Grecian cities, during the Roman empire. A few 
obverfes prefent athlete, or a¢tors in the games, and fuch 
are commonly reprefeated holding a horfe by the rein, or is 
fome other attitude peculiar to their profeflion. On the 
reverfes there isalmoft always a charioteer driving a.chariot, 
or fome fimilar device, peculiar to public games. Thofe 
{truck for the theatre are the moft fearce, and have fome- 
times on the reverfe an a€tor at full length, with “Piaceas,” 
maye/? thou pleafe, or fome fuch legend. One, in particular, 
hasa bult of Salluft on the obverfe; and on the other fide 
three perfons, one of whom bears an inftrument, refembling 
the common flute; another an inftrumeut like the fcenic 
flute feen in the hands of Pan; while the third is declaiming, 
The legend’ is * PETRon1 PLACEAS,” mayef? thou_ pleafey 
Petronius. The perfon declaiming is Petronius, who was, 
perhaps, that day, to make his firft appearance upon the 
Roman ftage ; and the whole defign, in this laft inftance, is 
fo clear, that Mr, Pinkerton cannot forbear being furprifed, 
that the intention ofthefe tickets fhould fo long have efcaped 
the medallic authors. The fuppofition that they were 
tickets for different feats, or places, at the games, is further 
confirmed by the variety of marks to be found on the obver- 
fesof them. Some havea fprig of laurel; others a P, with 
an E below ity implyiag, perhaps, ‘¢ podium eqneltre,” or 
the box of the equeftrian order, which laft is very common; 
others bear a particular animal, or fome fuch badge. Ail 
thefe marks, in tickets perfeétly preferved, are cut in the 
brafs, and then filed up with filver. The pieces of this 
clafs, with imperial portraits, are of little value; thofe bear- 
ing the images of- illuftrious men, are eftimable, though not 
of great price. Apollonius Tyaneus, who flourifhed ia 
the reign of Domitian, and Apuleius, who lived in 


-that of Antoninus the philofopher, are, it is believed, the 


lateft 
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lateft of that defeription who appear upon thefe ticket. 
medals. 

CONTRA, or Counter, in Compofition. 
TER. 

Contra, Lat. a, prepofition frequently ufed by the 
Italians in their DZufic: contrappunto, counterpoint ; contra 
baffo, double bafe ; contralto, counter tenor ; contrappunto 
doppia, double counterpoint ; contrappunto femplia, {imple 
counterpoint ; contrappunto frorito, florid counterpoint, &c. 
This Latin word, which the Italians have adopted, was 
originally applied to all the feveral parts deftined to make 
harmony toa plain fong or melody, as counterpoints or coun- 
terparts to the canto fermo, Thus, harmony in four and 
more parts was formed: as baffo, bafe ; medius, mean or 
middle part ; alto tenore, high tenor, from the fitnation of 
the clef on the ftaff; the di/cantus, foprano, triplum, or 
treble. 
again? the treble, it was called contralto or counter tenor 5 
and when a lower part was employed than the bafe, it was 
called contra baffo: the title now given to a double bafe. 

Contra, in Surgery. See Counter-fffure, Counter- 
extenfion, CouNTER-opening, CounreR-firoke, &c. 

Contra battuta, in Mufic, againtt, or out of time. 

Contra formam collattonis, in Law, a writ that lay where 
a man had given lands, in perpetual alms, to a religious 
houfe, hofpital, {chool, or the like, and the governor, or 
managers, had alienated the lands, contrary to the intention 
of the donor, for the recovery of them. Reg. Orig. 258. 

This was founded on the ftatute of Weftm. 2. cap. I. 

Contra formam feofamenti, a writ that lay for the heir 
of atenant, infeoffed of lands or tenements by the lord’s 
charter, to make certain {uit and fervice to his court ; who 
was afterwards diftrained for.more fervices than were con- 
tained in the charter. Reg. Orig. 176. Old Nat. B. ii. 
162. 

Contra formam flatuti, is the ufual conclufion of every 
indi€tment, &c. laid on an offence created by ftatute. 

If one ftatute be relative to another, as where the former 
makes the offence, and the latter adds a penalty, the indict- 
ment ought to conclude contra formam flatutorum. 2 Hale’s 
Pl. C.173.c.24. Where there are feveral ftatutes, and it 
does not appear on which the information is founded, the 
conclufion, ‘* contra formam ftatuti’’As ill, Cro. Jac. 142. 
Pl. 19. Broughton v. Moor, &c. 

CONTRABAND, in Commerce, a prohibited commo- 
dity ; or a merchandize bought or fold, imported or ex- 
ported, in prejudice, and contrary to the laws and ordi- 
nances of a ftate, or the public prohibitions of the fove- 
reign. 

The word comes from the Italian contrabando, of contra 
and dando, q.d. contrary to edi&, or publication of pro- 
hibition. 

Contraband goods are not only liable to confifcation them- 
felves, but do alfo fubje& all other allowed merchandizes 
found with them in the fame box, parcel, or bale, together 
with the horfes, waggons, &c. which conduct them to the 
fame. 

Ia England there are two principal contrabands for ex- 
portation, wools and live fheep, which all ftrangers are pro- 
hibited from carrying out, on pain of having the right hand 
cut off ; the other, that of theep-fkins and calf-fkins, which 
all foreigners are in like manner prohibited from exporting, 
on pain alfo of having the right hand cut off; yet the fub- 
jeéis of England are allowed to tranfport the fame from 
irae to England. See Woor and Sueer. 
~ Since the year 1662, when lifts were formed of contra- 
band goods, as to the import, and which included more 


See Coun- 
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than fifty different forts, many regulations and ftatutes have 
been enaéted ; and thefe are fo numerous and various, and 
fo liable to change in the flu€tuating ftate of commerce, that 
in a work of this kind it would be of little permanent utility 
to recite them. 

In 1719 and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament to 
pafs a bill for putting gold and filver, whether in coined 
{pecies, or otherwife, among the number of contraband’ 
goods for exportation ; but in vain, by reafon of the ftrong 
oppofition made by thofe who enrich themfelves by the ex- 
port of thefe metals; which, by the laws of the kingdom, 
are allowed to be fent away, upon entering them, paying 
the duty of the export, and making oath of their being 
foreign, #. e. of their not being the coin or plate of the king- 
dom, melted down. See Customs. 

CONTRACT, a mutual confent of two or more parties, 
who promife and oblige themfélves voluntarily, to do fome- 
thing, pay a certain fum, or the like. 

As a contra& is a mutual promife, the obligation of con- 
tracts, the fenfe in which they are to be interpreted, and 
the cafes where they are not binding, will be the fame as of 
promifes. See Promise. From the principle on which 
the obligation of promiffes is founded, wiz ‘* that this obli- 
gation is to be meafured by the expeétation which the pro- 
mifer any how voluntarily and knowingly excites,’’ refults a 
rule, which governs the con{truétion of all contraéts, and is 
capable, from its fimplicity, of being applicd with great eafe 
and certainty : the rule is, that ‘ whatever is expected by 
one fide, and known to be fo expeéted by the other, is to 
be deemed a part or condition of the contra&t.”’ ‘The feve- 
ral kinds of contra&ts may be comprehended under thofe of 
fale, hazard, loan of inconfumable property and of money, 
and labour, including fervice, commiffions, partnerfhip, and 
offices. With regard to contraéts of fale, the rule of juf+ 
tice, which ought principally to be inculcated in the making 
of bargains, is, that the feller is bound in confcience to dif- 
clofe the faults of what he offers to fale. If it be deemed 
difhoneft to magnify beyond the truth the good qualities of 
the commodity which we have to fell, is it lefs unjuft to 
conceal its faults? The buyer in many cafes has no fecu- 
rity from impofition, but in the ingenuoufnels and integrity 
of the feller. This rule, however, admits of one exception, 
namely, where the filence of the feller implies fome fault in 
the thing to be fold, and where the bnyer has a compenfa- 
tion in the price for the rifk which he runs: as where a 
horfe, in a London repofitory, is fold by public au&tion, 
without warranty ; the want of warranty is notice of fome 
unfoundnefs, and produces a proportionable abatement in 
the price, (See Warranty.) ‘To this head of conceal- 
ing the faults of the article which we want to difpofe of 
may be referred the praétice of pafling bad money. This 
practice has been fometimes defended by a vulgar excufe, 
that we have taken the money for good, and mutt therafore 
get rid of it: that is, in other words, we have been de- 
ceived or impofed upon, and therefore we may deceiye or 
impofe upon others. This excufe is much the fame, as if 
one, who had been robbed upon the highway, fhould allege 
that he had a right to re-imburfe himfelf out of the pocket 
of the firft traveller he met: the juftice of which reafoning 
the traveller poffibly may not comprehend. (See Urrerine 
of falfe money.) Where no monopoly or combination exits, 
the market price is always a fair price ; becaufe it will al- 
ways be proportionable to the ufe and {carcity of the article. 
Innumerable queftions relating to this kind of contraét are 
determined folely by cu/fom; not, indeed, that cuftom pof- 
feffes any proper authority to alter or afcertain the nature of 
right and wrong ; but becaufe the contraCling parties are 
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prefumed to isclude, in their ftipulation, all the conditions 
which cuftom has annexed to contraéts of the fame fort; 
and when the ufage is notorious, and no exception made to 
it, this prefumption ts generally agreeable to the fact, 
"Vhus, in juttice as well as in law, what is called * the cuf- 
tom of merchants’’ regulates the conftru€tion of mercantile 
concerns. 

By contra&ts of hazard are meant gaming and in/urance. 
See thefe articles. 

Contracts of loan comprehend thofe pertaining to incon- 
fumable property, and to money. When the identical loan 
is to be returned, as a book, a horfe, &c. it is called ** in- 
confumable,’’ in oppofition to corn, wine, money, and 
thofe things which perifh, or are parted with in the ufe, and 
can therefore only be reftored in kind. The quettions per- 
taining to this clafs of contracts are few and fimple, and ad- 
mit of an eafy and obvious folution. If the thing lent be 
lott, or damaged by the ufe, or by accident in the ufe for 
which it was lent, the lender ought to bear the lofs or da- 
mage. With regard to the loan of money, there exifts no 
reafon in the law of nature, why a man fhould not be paid 
for the ufe of his money lent, as well as of any other pro- 
perty into which the money might be converted. (See In- 
TerEst and Usury.) For contraéts of labour, fee Ser- 
vant, Commission, AGENT, Factor, STEWARD, AT- 
Torney, and Apvocate. Seealfo ParTNERSHIP. Un- 
der this head it may be obferved, that in many offices, as 
fchools, fellowfhips of colleges, profefforfhips of the univer- 
fities, and the like, there is a two-fold contraét ; one with 
the founder, and the other with the eleG@ors. The contra& 
with the founder obliges the incumbent of the office to dif- 
charge every duty appointed by the charter, ftatutes, deed 
of gift, or will of the founder ; becaufe the endowment was 
given, and confequently accepted, for that purpofe, and 
upon thofe conditions. The contra& with the eleétors ex- 
tends this obligation to all duties that have been cu/lomarily 
connected with, and reckoned a part of, the office, though 
not prefcribed by the founder ; for the eleGtors expe from 
the perfon they chufe all the duties which his predeceffors 
have difcharged ; and as the perfon eleGted cannot be ig- 
norant of their expetation, if he mean to refufe this condi- 
tion, he ought to apprife them of his objeétion. Here it 
fhould be obferved, that the eleétors can excufe the con- 
feience of the perfon elected from this clafs of duties only ; 
becaufe this clafs refults from a contraé&, to which the elect- 
ors and the perfon elected ate the only parties. The other 
clafs of duties refults from a different contract ; and with 
refpe@ to thefe a queftion arifes of delicate inveltigation, and 
of dificult folution, viz. hew far the incumbent of an office 
may be allowed to deviate from the will of the founder, and 
to fuppofe him placed in circumftances fimilar to his own, 
and, in this new ftate of things, czpable of forming a differ= 
ent judgment, and equally difpofed to adapt his regulations 
and injunctions to the change of circumftances, which, in 
the courfe of ages, has occurred ?—Tyhe beft mode of eafing 
the confciences of incumbents, in cafes of this kind, is to 
introduce a reformation in many antiquated eftablifhments, 
and in the iaws, already obfoicte, and, as it were, qniefcent, 
by which they were defigned by their unenlightened, but 
liberally difpofed, founders to be rexulated. Few of thefe 
contracts, to which we now refer, have, we conceive, been 
liberaily and pun@tually fulfilled in modern times; and it 
would be ur.queftionably more conducive to the honour and 
ufefulnefs of ancient inftitutions, and of official incumbents, 
to abolifh regulations, which it is not thought proper to ob- 
ferve. It has been a queftion of fome magnitude and dif- 
ficulty, what offices may be confcientioufly fupplied by a 


deputy. <A deputy, according to archdeacon Paley, thay 
be allowed in all cafes, to which the following objections da 
not apply: 1. Where a particular confidence is repofed in 
the judgment and contra& of. the perfon appointed to it 5 
as the office of a fteward, guardian, judge, commander in 
chief by land or fea, 2. Where the cuftom hinders ; as in 
the cafe of fchoolmafters, tutors, and of commiffioners in 
the army or navy. 3. Where the duty cannot, from its 
nature, be fo well performed by a deputy ; as the deputy 
governor of a province may not poffefs the legal authority, 
or the a&tual influence of his principal. 4. When fome 
inconvenience would refult to the fervice in general 
from the permiffion of deputies in fuch cafes; e. g. it is 
probable that military merit would be much difcourag~ 
ed, if the duties belonging to commiffions in the army 
were generally allowed to be executed by fubftitutes. In 
this connection, the non-refidence of the parochial clergy, 
who fupply the duty of their benefices by curates, prefents 
itfelf to confideration; but as it will require a more diftin&: 
difcuffion, we refer to the article Non-resipence. On the 
fubje& of this article, fee Paley’s Principles of Moral and 
Political Philofophy, vol. i. p. 142—163. | 

Contract is particularly ufed in Common Law, for an 
agreement or covenant between two or more perfons, with a 
lawful confideration or caufe. As, if I fell my horfe for 
money; or covenant in confideration of 20/. to make you a 
leafe of a farm; thefe are good contraés, becaufe there is 
quid pro quo, or one thing for another. Or, a contrac, 
which ufually conveys an intereft merely in action, may be 
thus defined: ‘* An agreement upon {fvuflicient confideration, 
to door not to do a particular thing.” In all contracts, 
therefore, our attention is direéted to three points, viz. the 
agreement, the confideration, and the thing to be done or 
omitted, or the different {pecies of contraéts. In a contrad, 
confidered as an agreement, a mutual bargain, or convention, 
there mult be at leaft two contracting parties, of fufficient 
abilities to make a contra&t, as where A. contra&s with B. 
to pay him roo/., and thereby transfers a property in fuch 
fum to B. This property, however, is not in pofleffion, 
but in a€tion merely, and recoverable by fuit at law; fo 
that it could not be transferred to another perfon by the 
ftriét rules of the ancient common law, for no chofe in ace 
tion could be affigned or granted over, See Cuost iz 
adtion. f 
This contra&t or agreement may be either expre/s or ims 
plied. Exprefs contra&ts are where the terms of the agree- 
ment are openly uttered and avowed at the time of the mak- 
ing, as to deliver an ox, or ten load of timber,or to pay a 
ftated price for certain goods. Jmplied are fuch as reafon- 
and juttice di€tate, and which, therefore, the law prefumes 
that every man undertakes to perform. There is one {pe- 
cies of implied contraé, which runs through and is annexed 
to all other contra&is, conditions, and covenants, wiz. that 
if I fail in my part cf the agreement, I fhall pay the other 
party fuch damages as he has fultained by fuch my neglect 
or refufal. In fhort, almoft all the rights of perfonal pro- 
perty (when not in a€ual poffeffion), do in great meafure 
depend upon contracts of one kind or other, or at leaft 
might be reduced under fome of them; and this is the me- 
thod taken by the civil law, which has referred the greatett 
part of the duties and rights, of which it treats, to the head: 
of obligations ex contraéu, and guafi ex contradu. (Init. 3. 
14. 2.) See AssumpPsiT. 

A contraét may alfo be either executed, as if A. agree to 
change horfes with B., aad they do it immediately; in 
which cafe the pofleffion and the right are transferred to- 
gether: —or it may be executory, as if they agree to change 
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ext week; in which cafe the right omly vefts, and their 
reciprocal property in each other’s horfe is not in poffeflion 
but in aétion: —for a contra&& executed (which differs nothing 
from a grant) conveys a chofé in poffefion; a contract execu- 
fory conveys only a chofe in adion. For an account of the 
confideration, upon which a contraét is founded, fee Consi- 
DERATION. 

A confideration of fome fort or other is fo abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to the forming of a contraét, that a nudum padum, or 
agreement to do or pay any thing on one fide, without any 
eompenfation on the other, is totally void in law, and a man 
cannot be compelled to perform it. However a man may 
or may not be bound to: perform fuch a contraét, in honour 
or confcience, which the municipal laws do not decide, it is 
certain that thefe laws will not compel the execution of what 
he has no vifible inducement to engage for:—and, therefore, 
our law has adopted the maxim of the civil law, that ex 
audo pado non oritur aélio. (Cod. 2. 3. 10. & 5. 14. 1. Br. & 
St.d.2.c. 24. Bro. Abr. tit. de:te; 79. Salk. 129.) But any 
degree of reciprocity will prevent the pact from being nude; 
nay, even if the thing be founded in a prior moral obliga- 
tion, (as a promife to pay a juft debt, though barred by the 
ftatute of limitations,) it is no longer nudum pacum. And 
as this rule was principally eftablifhed to avoid the inconve- 
nience that would arife from fetting up mere verbal pro- 
mifes, for which no good reafon could be affigned (Plowd. 
308, 309.), it therefore does not hold in fome cafes, where 
fuch promife is authentically proved by written documents. 
¥or if a man enters into a voluntary bond, or gives a pro- 
miffory note, he fhall not be allowed to aver the want of a 
confideration in order to evade the payment; for every bond, 


from the folemnity of the inftrument (Hardr. 200. 1. Ch. 


Rep. 157.), and every note from the fubfcription of the 
drawer (Lord Raym. 760.), carries with it an internal evi- 
dence of a good confideration. Courts of jultice will, there- 
fore, fupport them beth, as againft the contraétor himfeif; 
but net to the prejudice of creditors, or flrangers to the 
contract. 

The moft ufual contra&ts, by which the rights of chattels 
perfonal may be acquired by the laws of England, are thofe 
of fale or exchange, of bailment, of hiring and borrowing, and 
of debt. See thefe articles refpe&tively. See alfo Inreresr 
and Usury, Borromry and ResponpenTia,. Insure 
ANCE, and Annuity. 

Every contract, whatever be its. nature, implies in itfeif 
an affumpfit in law, for the performance of it; for a contraé 
would be to no purpofe, if there were no means to enforce 
its performance. See AssumrsirT. 

A dverfity occurs where a day of payment is limited in 
a contract, and where it is not fo limited. In the former 
cafe, the contract is good prefently, and an aétion lies upon 
3t, without payment; but in the latter, it is otherwile. 
‘Thus, if a man buy any commodity, the contract is void, if 
he do not pay the money prefently; but if a day of*pay- 
ment be ftipulated, there the one may have an ation for the 
money, and the other trover for the commodity. (Dyer, 30. 
293.) Where a feller fays to a buyer, he will fell his horfe 
for a {pecified fum, and the buyer fays he will give it; if he 
prefently tell out the money, it is a contraét; but if he do 
not, It is no contraé&t. (Noy’s Max. 87. Hob. 41.) The pro- 
perty of any thing fold is immediately in the buyer by the 
contract; though regularly it muft be delivered to the buyer, 
before the feller can bring his aGtion for the money. (Noy, 
88.) If a perfon contra& to buy a horfe, or any thing elfe, 
of another, and no money is paid, or earneft given, nor day 
fet for payment, nor the thing delivered, ; in-thefe cafes, no 
action will lie for the money, or the thing fold, but it may 


be fold to another, (Plowd. 128. 309.) AH contraGe are 
to be certain and complete. For an agreement to give fo 
much for a thing as it fhould be reafonably worth, 13 void 
on account of its uncertainty: fo is alfo a promife to pay 
money in a fhort time, &c. or to give fo much, if a perfon 
likes the thing when he fees it. (Dyer, gt. 1 Bulit. 92.) But 
if 1 contra& to give another so/. for fucha thing, if I like it 
on feeing the fame ; this bargain is faid to be perfe& at my 
pleafure, though I may not take the thing before I have 
paid the money :—if I do, the feller may have trefpafs againft 
me: and if he fell it to another, I may bring an ation on 
the cafe againit him. (Noy, 104.) Ifa contra& be to have 
for cattle fold ro/., if the buyer do a certain thing, or elle 
to have 20/. it isa good, and fufficiently certain contraét. 
Alfo, if 1 agree with a perfon to give him fo much for his 
horfe, as A. B. fhall judge him to be worth, when he hath 
judged it, the contra& is complete, and an action will lie 
on it: and the buyer fhall have a reafonable time to demand 
the judgment of A.B. But if he die before the judgment 
is given, the contra& is determined. (Perk. fet. 112, 114¢ 
Shep. Abr. 294.) In contraés, the time is to be regarded, 
in and from which the contraé& is made; the words fhall be 
taken in the common and ufual fenfe; and the law doth not 
fo much regard the form of words, as the fubftance, and the 
mind of the contraGting parties. (5 Rep. 83. 1 Bull. 175. 
A contraét for goods may as well be made by word of mouth, 
as by deed in writing; and where it is merely written, but 
not fealed and delivered, it is the fame as if it were verbal.- 
But if the contraét be by writing fealed and delivered, and 
fo converted into a deed, it is of another nature; and in this 
cafe generally the aétion on the verbal contra& is gone, and 
fome other aétion lies for the breach of it. (Plowd. 130, 309-- 
Dyer, 90.) Contraéts, not to be performed in a year, are to 
be in writing, figned by the party, &c., or no aétion may be 
brought on them; but if no day is fet, or the time is uncer- 
tain, they may be good without it. (Stat. 29 Car. 1I.c. 3.) 
And by the fame ftatute, no contraé& for the fale of goods 
for 10/. or upwards, fhall be good, unlefs the buyer receive 
part of the goods fold, or give fomething in earneft to bind 
the contra&;. or fome note thereof be made in writing, figned 
by the perfon charged with the contra&. See Save. 

Contract, nude and quafi. See the adjeCtives, and 
Contracr Supra. 

Contract, Simple. See Simpre and Desr. 

Conrracr, Special. See Spectaury and Desr._ 

Conrracr, u/furious, is a contract to pay more intereft for 
money than the laws allow. , 

+ It isa devaftavit in executors to pay a debt upon an ufu- 
rious contra&. See Usury. 

Conyrract of Marriage. The Romanifs diftinguith the 
civil contraé&t, which is the confent of the parties, from the 
Sacrament, which is the benediGtion of the priett. 

Thofe contracts are faid to be zu//, which the law prohi-- 
bits: fuch are all contraéts between perfons incapable of con- 
trading, as minors, religious, lunatics, wives without confent 
of their hufbands, &c. 

In order to a good civil marriage, the parties muft not 
only be willing and able to contract, but a¢tually mutt con- 
tract themfelves in due form of law. Any contra& made, 
per verba de prafenti, or in words of the prefent tenfe, and in 
cafe of cohabitation per verba de futuro alfo, between perfons 
able to comtraét, was before the aét (26 Geo. II.c. 33.)deemed 
a valid marriage to many purpofes; and the parties might 
be compelled in the fpiritual courts to celebrate it in facie 
ecclefie. But thefe verbal contracts are now of no force, ta 


compel a future marriage, See Marriace. 
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Contract, Original, in Engli/h Hiflory, denotes that re- 
ciprocity of protection and fubjection, which fubfifts between 
the king of Great Britain and his fubjeéts. ‘The duties 
re(ulting from hence are what, according to judge Blackitone, 
(Comm. vol. i.) were meant by the convention in 1688, 
when they declared that king James had broken the “* origi- 
nal contraét”’ between king and people. But however, as 
the terms of that original contract were in fome meafure 
difputed, being alleged to exift principally in theory, and to 
be only deducible by reafon and the rules of natural law ; in 
which deduétion different underftandings might very confider- 
ably differ; it was, after the revolution, judged proper to 
declare thefe duties exprefsly, and to reduce that contra to 
a plain certainty. So that, whatever doubts might be for- 
merly raifed by weak and fcrupulous minds about the exift- 
ence of fuch an original contra@t, they muft now entirely 
ecafe, efpecially with regard to every prince, who hath reign- 
ed fince the year 1688. As to the terms of the original 
contra& between king and people, thefe the learned judge 
apprehends to be now couched in the coronation oath ; which 
fce. See alfo Constitution and Kine. 

Contract is alfo ufed for the inftrument in writing, 
which ferves as a proof of the confent granted, and the obli- 
gation pafled between the parties. 

Among the ancient Romans, contra&s, and all voluntary 
ats, were written, either by the parties themfelves, or by 
one of the witneffes, or by a domeftic fecretary of one of the 
parties, whom they call a notary; but who was no public 
perfon, as among us. 

The contraét, when finifhed, was carried to a magiftrate, 
who gave it a public authority by receiving it inter aa, into 
the number of the a¢ts under his jurifdiétion; giving each 
of the parties a copy thereof, and fealed with his feal. 
Which pra€tice paffed into France, where it obtained a long 
time. The conf{cientious performance of private contraGts 
between man and man is frequently recommended in the 
Koran. For the prevention of difputes, all contraéts are di- 
rceéted to be made before witnefles, and in cafe fuch contracts 
are not immediately executed, the fame ought to be reduced 
into writing in the prefence of at leaft two witnefles, (which 
feems to have been alfo required by the Jewifh law, even in 
cafes where life was not concerned,) who ought to be Mof- 
lems and of the male fex; but if two men cannot be conve- 
niently had, then one man and two women may fuffice. The 
fame method is alfo direéted to be taken for the fecurity of 
debts to be paid at a future day ; and where a writer is not 
to be found, pledges are to be taken. Hence, if. people 
truft one another without writing, witneffes, or pledge, the 
party on whom the demand is made is always.acquitted if he 
denies the charge on oath, and {wears that he owes the 
‘plaintiff nothing, unlefs the contrary be proved by very con- 
vincing circumftances. Sale’s Koran, Introd. p. 139. 

Conrracrs, in Rhetoric, furnifh one head or clats of ex- 
ternal arguments. (See Arcument and Torics.) Inthis 
view of them, they are either public or private. Public con- 
traGis denote tranfaGtions between different ttates, as leapues, 
alliances, and the like ; which depend on the laws of nations. 
Thofe are called private, which relate to lefler bodies, or focie- 
ties of men, and dingle perfons, and they may be either writ- 
ten or verbal. With refpeét to the force and obligation of con- 
tra@ts, the Roman law declares, that ‘nothing can be more 
agreeable to human faith, than that perfons fhould ftand to 
their agreements.”? Therefore in controverfies relating to 
this kind of human teflimony, the party, whofe intereft it is, 
that the contra&t fhould be maintained, will plead, that fuch 
eovenants have the force of private laws, and ought religi- 
oufly to be obferved, fince the common affairs of mankind 
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are tranfa&ted in that manner; and therefore to violate them ia 
to deftroy all commerce and fociety among men. On the 
other fide it may be faid, that juftice and equity are chiefly 
to be regarded, which are immutable ;,and befides, that the 
public laws are the common rule to determine fuch differences, 
which are defigned to redrefs thofe, who areaggrieved, In- 
deed, where a compact has been obtained by force or fraud, 
it isin itfelf void, and has no effeét either in law or reafon. 
But on the other hand, the Roman lawyers feem to have very 
rightly determined, that all fuch obligations, as are founded 
in natural equity, though not binding by national laws, and 
are therefore called ‘* nuda pacta,’? ought however in con- 
{cience and honour to be performed. 

CONTRACTED vein, in Aydraulics, (Vena contraGa of 
Newton, ) is a name given to the contra¢tion which has been 
obfcrved in a ftream of fluid iffuing out of an aperture. When 
water, or other fluid analogous to water, iffues out of ar 
aperture in the thin fide or bottom of a veffel containing that 
fluid, asat A, fig. 1 and2; Plate 1. Hydraulics, the fize of the 
aperture being very {mallin proportion to the fide or bottom 
of the veffel, the ftream A B is not of the fame thape through- 
out its whole lerigth, nor is it of an uniform fize. When the 
aperture is circular, the diftance of the narrowelt part of the” 
{tream, from the infide furface of the veffel, is about equal to . 
the radius of the aperture. This narrowelt part of the ttream 
has been called the contraGed vein; the whole ftream_itfelf 
having been ufually denominated the vein of fluid, by 
writers on the fubject. From the place of the contra&ed 
vein forwards, the ftream enlarges its dimenfions, and fome- 
times divides itfelf into different {maller ftreams. The dia- 
meter of the contracted vein, or narroweft part of the ftream, 
is fubject to a little variation, arifing from the fize of the 
veffel in proportion to the aperture, and partly from the 
charge of the veflel, (viz. from the height of fluid in the 
veffel above the level of the aperture); hence the diameter 
of the contraGted vein, as meafured by different authors, hae 
not turned out exaétly of one invariable dimenfion ; the dif- 
ference, however, is not very material; as appears from the 
following table, which contains the different meafurements of 
the contraéted vein; calling the diameter of the circular 
aperture one. 


Authors of the experiments. Diameter of the 


contraed vein. 
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Poleni (de Caftellis, § 35.) . = 


- 0.790 
Michelottt; Sperim. Idraul. tom. II. Exp. q. ales 
Boffut (Hydrodyn. art. 437. Exp. 5.) - 0.818 
Venturi, with 35 inches charge, and an 
horizontal circular orifice of 18 ine 0.798 
in diameter - - = you 


From a mean of the above meafurements, it may be con- 
cluded, that the diameter of the contracted vein is little more 
than eipht-tenths of the diameter of the aperture. That 
fhort part of the ftream which ftands between the aperture 
and the greateft contraétion, is not uniformly conical, but it 
approaches to the figure of an hyperbolic conoid. 

This contraction of the ftream is undoubtedly owing to 
the different direGtions, and different velocities, with which 
the various parts (or, as they are called, f/aments) of the fluid 
run towards the aperture, as is indicated by the figs. 1 and 2, 
Hence it has been obferved, that when the aperture is very 
large in proportion to the fize of the veffel, the contraétion 
of the fltream iglefs evident. And fuch, alfo, is in great mea- 
fure the cafe, when the fide of the veffel in which the aper- 
ture is made, is not very thin. 
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The various filaments of the fluid, which run from every 
part of the veffel in oblique dire€tions towards the aperture, 
partly crofs each other at the contraéted vein; and this 
croffing, or texdency to crofs, is one of the caufes which en- 
large the ftream beyond that place. It is evident, that with 
apertures of different fhapes, the form of the contra¢ted vein, 
that is of the ftream of that place, mult vary confiderably. 
But profeffor Venturi, defirous of determining the effeéts of 
fome of thofe variations from the circular fhape, made the 
following experiments with orifices of peculiar fhapes. 

“Inthe orifice A BC D, (fz. 3:) the two fides A, B, are 
parallel to the horizon ; the extremities are rounded; the 
width of this aperture is lefs than two lines, its leneth 18 
lines, and the charge 32.5 inches. The feétion of the {tream 
which iffues from this orifice, firft affumes the form EF, 
after which, the two extremities E, F, approaching nearer and 
uearer to enlarge the middle part of the fection of the ftream, 
at 4.5 inches diltance from the orilice, acquire the quadran- 
gular form GH. . The ftream afterwards extends itfelf in 
the perpendicular direction, in the form of a large fan KL. 
I have repeated the experiment, by placing the longitudi- 
nal axis of the orifice C D vertically. In this cafe the fame 
phenomena were produced, E F becoming vertical, and KL 
horizontal, both preferving their form.”” 

« The fluid filaments, which, iffuing out of the orifice, pafa 
near the two oppofite borders A, B, are very near each other, 
and becoming convergent, they tend to unite at a very {hort 
diftance from the orifice itfelf. he filaments C, D, are 
more remote, and, perhaps, lefs convergent; they cannct 
unite but at a greater diltance than the two former. In this 
cafe, therefore, there are movements which tend to form two 
contractions, the one nearer, and the other more remote from 
the orifice; thefe two contractions counter balance each other 
in part. Their mutual oppofition carries the effe&, G H, to 
a dittance five times greater than that of the contracted vein 
of a circular orifice, having a diameter of the fame breadth 
as that of this orifice.”’ 

“ In this experiment we fee the caufe of a phenomenon, 
which has been obferved in fome particular cafes by Polent 
and others, without giving the explanation. In every ori- 
fice of aright-lined figure through a thin plate, the angles of 
the contraéted vein an{wer to the fides of the orifice and the 
contrary. When the quadrangular orifice has the fituation 
MN 
a greater diftance than in a circular aperture ; it affumes the 
form and fituation Q RST. The reafon is, that the oppo- 
fite angles M, P, are more remote from each other, than the 
fides 1, V, whence the fame thing happens as in the long ori- 
fice AC BD. Inthe fame manner, the triangular orifice in 
the fituation X, produces a contraétion of the form, and in 
the fituation Z, &c.”’ 

When the horizontal oblong aperture, C D, (fig. 3.) was 
ufed, the diftance of the contraéted vein from that orifice, 
was found to vary with the height of the fluid; as fhewn in 
the following table; from which it appears, that the con- 
traction of the ftream takes place at a greater diftance, 
under ftrong charges, than in thofe which have but little 
elevation. 


Height of the charge above | Diftance of the greateft con- 


the orifice C D. traction GH, 
Inches. Lines. 
32-5 53+ 
18, 45. 
10, 40. 


6. 36. 
Tf a cylindrical tube be fitted to a circular aperture in the 


P, the greateft contraction of the ftream is made at _ 
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fide of the refervoir, or veffel containing the fluid, and part 
of it be puthed into the interior part of that veffel, the con- 
traGtion of the vein will be greater, and the quantity of fluid 
that runs out in a given time, will be lefs, than without fuch 
tube. If to the external part of the circular orifice, a hort 
tube be adapted exatly of the fhape of the contracted vein, 
or very nearly fo, as in fig. 4, (it being a tube nearly conical, 
but with its fides a little convex inwardly,) the quantity of 
fluid that runs out ina given time, will be the fame, or very 
nearly. the fame, as when the fimple aperture is ufed, without 
fuch tube. 

The velocity of the fluid is far from being the fame in 
every part of the itream ; for fince the fame quantity of fluid 
mutt pafs through every tran{verfe fection of the ftream in a 
given time, it follows, that the velocity mult be inverfely as 
the area of each tranfverfe fection. ‘Ttnerefore the velocity 
at the contraéted vein is greater than at the circular aperture ; 
and fince the areas of the feCtions at thofe two places, are as 
the fquares of their diameters, and the diameter of the con- 
tracted vein is to that of the circular aperture nearly as eight 
to ten, or as four to five ; hence we fay, as TO isto 25, fo 
is the velocity at the aperture, which we fhall call oe, to the 
velocity at the vena contraéta; that is, as oneto 1.56. 

CONTRACTILE Force, that property, or power, in- 
herent in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are 
enabled to draw themfelves up again to their former dimen- 
fions. For the caufe of this property, which is of the ut- 
molt confequence to a right underitanding of the aaimal 
ceconomy, fee Fierer. 

CONTRACTION, in Surgery, from contraho, to draw 
together; a rigid or fliffened itate of any part in the body, 
but efpecially of the joints. This rigidity may arile from 
a morbid condition, either of the bones, ligaments, or muf- 
cles; and may proceed from a great variety of canfes. Cul- 
len has given four fpecies of contra€tions ; but Sauvages has 
multiplied them to the number of eleven F ‘Vhe furgeon who 
knows the caufe and feat of this complaint, will not, how- 
ever, pay much regard to thofe nofological diftinions, ia 
his method of eure. Ef the morbid change arifes from in~ 
flammation and thickening of the parts affected, he will ufe 
difcutient remedies, fomentations, and emollient poultices ; 
or, after the inflammatory ftage has fubfided, he will em. 
ploy ele&ricity, friction, ftimulant embrocations, and mode- 
rate extenfion of the affected mufcles, &c. If the rigidity” 
be very obftinate, and. the ligaments yield with great diffi- 
culty, the furgeon will ufe mechanical force more freely, 
and perhaps will enjoin the exercife of alternate bending’ and 
ftraightening the limb, by means of pulleys or {teel {prings, 
beftdes the occafional adminiftration of the vapour-bath, or 
hot ablutions. The principles of the art being underftood, 
and the nature of the cafe which comes before us, it will not 
be difficult, by fteady perfeverance, to overcome a great num~ 
ber of obftacles which prefent themfelves, in the treatment 
of contractions. 

When the difeafe is occafioned by an unionof the bones 
which form a joint, the mobility of the limb is not to be 
expected. This {pecies of contraétion is named: aachylofisy. 
and is explained at large ina feparate article of this work. 
(See Ancuyzosis,) When one mufcle is found in a tate 
of permanent contraction, e.g. the fterno-maltoid of the 
neck, it is fometimes requifite to divide the muicle in order 
to effe& the cure. (See Distortion of the neck). We 
underftand that Mr. Carpue, furgeon of his majcity’s forces, 
has invented many ingenious mechanical inftruments,. which 
will foon be made public, for the relief of this clafs of dil. 
eafes, 

2 Come 
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ConTRACTION, in Grammar, the reduGtion of two vow- 
els, or fyllables, intoone; as, may’nt, for may not ; foould’jl, 
for fhouldeft, &c. ; 

The Greeks abound with contraétions, 
verbs and their nouns. 

In this language, two fimple vowels concurring in the 
fame word are generally combined into a diphthong ; and 
in-this cafe the concurrent vowels are faid to be contracted. 
Contration is either fimple or compounded ; fimple, when contti- 
tuent vowels are retained unchanged; and compounded, when 
a new found refults. E.G. The contraétion of taxi into caxtt 
is fimple ; that of z21x¢20; into rayous is compounded. The firft 
fort of contractions is called /ynerefis, the fecond crajis. 
When two fucceeding vowels have dots above them, they are 

eparately founded ; but when contraéted, they have over 
them the circumflex accent ; hence zax2i has three fyllables, 
but sx only two. Every contraétion, whether fimple or 
compounded, is the coalition of two fhort vowels; and it 
takes place in nouns of every declenfion, in adjectives, in 
verbs, and in the combination of the article and prepofi- 
tions with the fucceeding words. Simple contra€tions are 
all reducible to the following rule.—Let the concurring 
vowels, inftead of being founded feparately, be expretfed 
by a fingleimpulfe of the voice ; ai 2s, av du, «ti, &c. The 
difficulty lies in the compounded contractions; but all the 
varieties of thefe may be comprehended under the four fuc- 
ceeding cafes. 1. If the two fhort vowels to be contracted 
be the fame, they are already reprefented by one of them 
lengthened. Thus «x, us, <, are contraéted into @, 75%, 
refpectively. Note, however, that, in the common tongue, 
the contraétion of ¢< is not into %, but into its equivalent 
#z: and the contraGtion of co is not into w, but into ov. 
2. If the concurrent vowels be not the fame, that which is 
predominant in found prevails over that which is fubordinate 
to it. The predominant vowel muft in moft inftances be 
the prepofitive ; fince this pre-occupies the organs, and thus 
demands a fuller enanciation. The fubjunctive, therefore, 
is loft in the contraétion ; and its only effect is to lengthen 
the prepolitive, when a doubiful vowel, but to convert it, 
if /Lort by nature, into its correfpondent long one. Hence 
wz, ex, ov, and cz are contracted into @, %, w, and w re- 
{peétively. The exceptions to the above principle are the 
following : verbs in ys of the firft clafs, in order to be dif- 
tinguifhed from the third perfon plural, have in the three 
finguler, ae eontraéted into x The diphthongs «x, oa, 
when fucceeded by s are contraéted, the former into «, and 
the latter into ov. Ifa vowel, or ¢, precede ex, they are 
contracted into «. By attention to the pronunciation of 
o, z, =, it will be perceived that the firft, having-a fuller 
found, predominates over the fecond and third; and, there- 
fore, xo are contracted, not into z, but into . In thecon- 
current vowels <9, the latter prevails in found over the for- 
mer, and confequently, the contraGtion is into ov, not into a. 
Conformably to the fecond cafe cs would be contraéted into 
#; but its contraction, in the common tongue, like that of 
so, is generally into ov. 3. The vowels w, being predo- 
minant in found, and from their nature incapable of coalef- 
cing with thofe {ubjoined to them, caufe the fubjun@ive to 
be expelled: as i:gat, iezE, ahawk, ofiac, oss, a ferpent, 
sygSues, sxc, fifhes, &c. 4. As the contraftion is the union 
of two fhort vowels into one compound found, it follows, 
that a fhort vowel preceding a long one, as having no effet 
in lengthening a found which does not admit of different 
degrees of length, is dropped in the contraéted form; as 
ATES, AmeANis, Apelles, Baoitews, Bacinary kings, They 


both in their 
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iz, I honour, &e. When a vowel precedes a diphthong, 
it is either itfelf rejeted, or it caufes to be rejected one ef 
the conitituents of that diphthong: thus, « preceding a, ov, 
expels the fubjuntives s, »; but preceding o, a is itfelf ree 
jeSed. In like manner, « is rejected, when preceding «, ot 
orov. When o precedes a, it requires in nouns and adjcc- 
tives the rejeGtion of the fubjunGtive: alfo in the infinitive 
mood of verbs in ow, o preceding # requires s to be rejected 5 
bet in the fecond and third perfons fingular indicative, the 
prepolitive is dropped. Before and ov, o is itfelf rejeGted. 
In the adjetives avdon fimple, dszAon double, ¢ is expelled ;— 
thus, e7a%, dieaz. See Jones’s Grammar of the Greek 
Tongue, on anew and improved Plan, part ii. chap. 1. 

Contraction, in Logic, or Compofition, a {pecies of re. 
duétion, wherein the thing that reduces does alfo abridge, 
or bring the thing reduced into a lefler compafs. 

The defign of contra&tion is to bring things, which be- 
fore were too lax and diffufive, nearer together; that fo 
their mutual relation may appear the more clearly, and 
they may better flrengthen and fupport each other. 

To this head are referred the arguments, as they are 
called, of poems and orations; the titles and fummaries 
of chapters, &c. See ApRIDGMENT. 

Conrraction, ina general fenfe, means diminution of the 
bulk, or extent, of any thing; the nearer approach of. its 
parts to oneanother. This word is generally ufed in philofa- 
phy, in furgery, in grammar, in the arts, &c. In philofophy 
the contractions moftly noticed, are thofe which arife from a 
diminution of temperature. “The fhortening of the dimen- 
fions of a body is the general effet ; but at certain periods 
of their contra@tion, bodies change their apparent ftate of 
exiftence ; thus the vapour of water is contraéted by a di- 
minution of temperature from a higher degree, down to 
about 212° of Fahrenheit’s feale; but below that degree, 
its contraction is very great, and it is thereby converted 
into fluid water, in which ftate it occupies not more than 
about the 1800 part of the {pace it took up a little. before 
its converfion.into water. Similar phenomena are to be 
obferved with moft other bodies, and the particulars which 
need be remarked coneerning them, are the rate, the quan- 
tity, and the limits of contraGtion in different bodies. But 
thofe particulars being the reverfe of the phenomena which 
are defcribed under the denomination of expanfion or dilatations 
are with more perfpicnity ftated under thofe articles, to 
which the reader is referred. It is, however, neceflary in 
this place briefly to ftate a few particulars which feem lefs 
regular, and fome which arife, not from a fimple caufe, but 
from the compound effc& of preffure, and of diminution 
of temperature. 

“¢ When an elaftic fluid is contraGted by cold within cer- 
tain limits, determined by a degree, of prefiure to which it 
is expofed, as well as by the nature of the fluid, its parti- 
cles become fubjeéted to the force of cohefion; they rufh 
ftill nearer together, and form a liquid. Thus, when 
fteam under the common atmofpheric preffure, is cooled 
below the heat of boiling water, it is inftantly condenfed, 
and becomes water; but with a preflure of two atma- 
f{pheres, it would be condenfed at a temperature 36° higher, 
and with the preffure of half our atmofphere only, it might 
be cooled without condenfation 33° lower than the common 
temperature of bowing water, And fimilar effe&ts take 
place in vapours of other kinds at higher or lower tempe- 
ratures, a double preffure producing, in all cafes, an equal 
difpolition te condenfation, with a depreffion of tempera- 
ture of between 20 and 40 degrees, and molt ey. 

° 


* our notice. 
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of about 35° of Fahrenheit. Thus the vapour of {pirit of 
wine is ufually condenfed at 175° of Fahrenheit ; but with 
a double preffure if is condenfed at a temperature 39° 
higher ; and with the preflure of half an’atmofphere, at a 
temperature 35° lower ; and the vapour of either, which 
is commonly condenfed at 102°; requires a temperature 
38° higher, with a double preffure, or as much lower with 
half the ufual preflure. ‘If the-temperature be below the 
freezing point of the liquid, the preffure being fufficiently 
Ieffened the vapour may {till retain its elafticity, but a fur- 
ther reduction of temperature or increafe of preffure will 
convert it immediately into a folid.”” 

Water, and all aqueous fluids, are gradually contracted by 
a diminution of temperature, until they arrive ata certain 
point which is about eight degrees above the freezing point ; 
but below that point they begin to expand and continue to 
do fo according as their temperature is lowered. Ef. 
fe&s nearly fimilar have been obferved with a few metallic 


fubftances. 

Speaking of contraétion, a. remarkable phenomenon, of 
confiderable importance in manufattures, obtrudes itfelf on 
It is the hardnefs which certain bodies acquire 
in confequence of a fudden contraction, and this is parti- 
cularly the cafe with glafs and fome of the metals, ‘Thus 
glafs veflels fuddenly cooled after having been formed are fo 
very brittle, that they hardly bear to be touched with any 
hard body. The caufe of this effe& is thus properly ex- 
plained by Dr. Young. <‘ When. glafs in fufion is very {ud- 
denly cooled, its external parts become folid firft, and de- 
termine the magnitude of the whole piece ; while it {till re- 
mains fluid within. ‘The internal part, as it cools, is dif- 
poled to contract fill further, but its contralion is pre- 
vented by the refiftance of the external pa which form an 
arch or vault round it, fo that the whole is left in a flate of 
conftraint; and as foon as the equilibrium is difurbed in 
any one part, the whole aggregate is deftroyed. Hence it 
becomes neceflary to anneal all glafs, by placing it in an 
oven, where it is left to cool flowly ; for, without this pre- 
caution, a very flight caufe would deftroy it. The Bologna 
jars, fometimes called proofs, are {mall thick veffels, made 
for the purpofe of exhibiting this effet; they are ufually 
deftroyed by the impulfe of a {mall and tharp body, for in- 
ftance, a fingle grain of fand, dropped into them, and a 
{mall body appears to be often more effectual than a larger 
one; perhaps becaufe the larger one is more liable to ftrike 
the glafs with an obtufe part of its furface.’’ See Prince 
‘Rupert’s Drops. 

The hardening of fteel is an effe& of the fame fort. The 
piece of fteel is made red-hot, and, in that ftate, is fud- 
denly cooled and contracted by immerfion in water ; in con- 
fequence of which it remains fo brittle and hard, as not to 
fuffer its being filed or hammered. If, inftead of water, 
the piece of red-hot ftcel be plunged in oil, its contraGion is 
not fo fudden, and of courfe its hardnefs will not be fo 

reat. 
Sieh than water, its hardnefs becomes fo great as to ren- 
der it capable of cutting or fcratching glafs like a filicious 
body. But, on the other hand, if the piece of feel, after 


if. its having been rendered red-hot, be fiffered to contraé& 


_gradually in the air ; then its texture will ealily yield to the 
hammer or to the file. 

The neceflity and importance of attending to the minute 
variations in the bulk of bodies by heat and cold, was never 
before, perhaps, fo ftrikingly exemplified, as in the govern. 
met I Survey, begun under general Roy, 

or, IX, 


eax 


If it be plunged in quickfilver, which cools it much, 
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in the yeer 1784, by the meafurement of a bafe of 27404,3 
feet in length on Hounflow Heath, near London. This 
was firft mcafured by long deal rods, which were foon laid 
afide, on account of their great and variable contraétion and 
expanfion, and long glafs rods or tubes were next tried 
wherein the fum of the expanfions of the rods, during the 
Operation, reduced to 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
amounted to 6 inches very nearly, and of the contraGtions to 
1.8 inch nearly, making an addition of 4.2 inches to the 
length of the bafe, as meafured by the glafs rods, on ac- 
count of their expanfion and contra&ion during the opera- 
tion ; fee Phil. Tranf. 1785, p. 477. Tn 1791, this bale 
was remeafured with a fteel chain made for the purpofe by 
Ramfden, with all imaginable attention to accuracy, and 
the correction neceflary to be-applied to the length of the 
bafe, on account of the excefs of the expanfions over the 
contraGtions of thé chain duriog the opcration, was found 
to be 34.2 inches, but from which 27.11 inches was after- 
wards deduéted, for reducing the bafe to the length which 
would have refulted,-from a meafurement in the tempera- 
ture of 62°, to which point of the thermometer’s {cale all 
lengths in this furvey are fuppofed to be reduced. See Phil. 
Tranf. 17955.p 433. 

Conrracrion of Strata, in Natural Hiffory. That 
clay and argillites have contraGted during their hardening im 
the ftrata of the earth, Mr. Bergman infers from having 
obferved, that the petrified fheils found in thefe are 
commonly compreffed and flatted, and that argil 
hardens by contraétion, but thofe found in lime-ftone re- 
tain their primitive fhape, becaufe thefe harden chiefly by 
infiltration. ‘ 

Conrracrion is frequently ufed, by anatomical writers, 
to exprefs the fhrinking up of .a fibre, or an affemblage 
of fibres when extended. 


Convalfions and {pafms proceed from a preternatural con- 
tradion of the fibres of the mufcles of the part con~ 
vulfed. 

On the contrary, paralytic diforders generally proceed 
from a too great laxnefs of the fibres of the parts af- 
feéted; or’ from the want of that degree of contra@ion 
neceflary to perform the natural motion or ation of the 

art. 

: In the firft, therefore, the animal fpirits arg fuppofed to 
flow either in too great a quantity, or irregularly ; and, 
in the laft, the animal {pirits are either denied a free paf- 
fage into the part affle@ed, or the tenfion of the fibrillz is 
fuppofed infufficient to promote the circulation. 

Contraion evidently appears to be the true natural ftate 
of ail mufcles; for, if a mufcle be at any time freed 
from the power of its antagonilt, it is immediately found 
to contra ; and is not, by any a¢tion of the will, or the 
{pirits, to be reduced to a ftate of dilatation. 


Contraction of the heart, arteries, lungs, &c. 
sTOLE, Heart, Artery, Purse, &c. 

CONTRADICENTE. See Nemine contradicente. 

CONTRADICTION, a fpecies of dire€&t oppofition, 
wherein one thing is found diametrically oppofite to ano- 
ther. 

The {choolmen ufually define it, oppofitio inter ens &F non- 
ens medio carens : where, by ens, and non-ens, are under- 
ftood any two extremes, whereof one affirms, and the 
other denies; and it is faid to be medio carens to dif 
tinguifh it from the other fpecies of compofition ; the 
extremes, here, neither agreeing in fubje@t, as is the cafe 
in privation ; nor in effence and kind, as in contrariety. 

4D Conrra- 


See Sy- 
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Contravicrion, freedom of. See YREEDOM, 

Contravicrion, imply a. See Impry. 

CONTRADICTOR, in a legal fenfe, a perfon who has 
a right or title to contradi& or gainfay. 

An inventory of the effets of a minor ought to be made 
in prefence of his guardian, or truftee, who is the legal 
contradifor: a decree againft a farmer has no effet on 
the landlord, the firft not being the legitimate contradic- 
for. 

CONTRADICTORY Propositions, are oppolites, 
one of which imports a mere, and naked, denial of the 
other. 

Of thefe, therefore, one mutt be pofitive, and the other 
negative ; as fitting, and not fitting: white, and not white. 
Contradi&tory propofitions mutually deftroy each other. 

To have two propofitions truly contradictory, they muft 
be oppofite, both in quantity and quality, 7.e. one muft 
be univerfal, and the other particular, which make the op- 
pofition of quantity; and the one affirmative, and the other 
negative, which make the oppofition in quality. Thus, 
wv. gr. ‘© All ufe of wine and filver is evil ;”’ falfe :—* Some 
ufe of wine and filver is not evil;’’ true. To this it is 
neceflary, that the one deny and the other affirm, the fame 
thing, of the fame fubje€t, confidered in the fame circum- 
ftances: unlefs the queftion be about an effential attribute, 
in which cafe, no regard is had to circumftances ; every 
thing having always its own effence. This the logi- 
ae exprefs by afirmare & negare idem, de eodem, fecundum 
zdem. 

There may likewife be contradiftory propofitions on a 
particular fubje&; ¢. gr. an individual. Thefe are called 
fingle contraditory propofitions; as ‘¢ Peter is innocent, Pe- 
ter is not innocent, or is a criminal.’?_ Now to have thefe pro- 
pofitions contradictory, Peter muft be confidered at the fame 
time, without which they may be both true; fince there 
may be a time wherein Peter was innocent, and another 
wherein he was a criminal. 

CONTRA-FISSURE. See Counrer-/fure. 

CONTRA-HARMONICAL Proportion, that rela- 
tion of three terms, wherein the difference of the firft and 
fecond is to the difference of the fecond and third, as the 
third is to the firft. 

Thus, ¢.gr. 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra-harmoni- 
cally proportional ; for 2:1 ::6: 2. 

To find a mean contra-harmonically proportional to two given 
guantities « the rule is, divide the fum of the two {quared 
numbers by the fum of the roots; the quotient is a contra- 
harmonically mean proportional between the roots. * 

CONTRA-INDICATION, in Medicine, denotes fuch 
a {ymptom, or fet of fymptoms, as indicate the neceflity 
of remedies, which other fymptoms, or the difeafe in gene- 
ral, forbid us to employ. 

Thus, when inflammation. of the lungs fupervenes to a 
low or typhous fever, or vice ver/d, the nature of the fever 
requires.cordials and ftrengtheners for its cure, whilft the in- 
flammation indicates, on the contrary, the ufe of blood-let- 
ting, and other debilitating expedients. Contra-indications 
are always perplexing occurrences. 

CONTRAINT, Fr. reftrained. This word is fynony- 
mous with ffretto, in Ital. (which fee.) It is an adj. which, 
in Mufic, implies, whether in melody or harmony, the can 
firaint of a theme or ground. ; 

CONTRALTO, Jtal. the Counter-tenor. ‘The compafs 
of this kind of voice is ufually very limited; it feldom goes 
lower than G, in the 4th {pace of the bafe, or higher than 
C, in the 3d {pace of the treble. Senefino had no more than 
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fiz or feven good notes in his voice; nor had Guadagni, in 
his younger days, when he was content with the force of 
his natural compafs, which, like Senefino’s, were full, rich, 
and flexible. his {pecies of voice is an o€tave above the 
bafe; and its clef, that of C on the 3d line, the fame as the 
alto viola, or tenor, among inftruments. 

CONTRAMANDATIO Pract, in Law-Baoks, fig- 
nifies a refpiting, or giving the defendant further time to 
anfwer; or, an imparlance, or countermanding of what 
was formerly ordered. Leg. H. I. c. 59. See Counrer- 
MAND. 

CONTRAMANDATUM, a lawful excufe, which 
the defendant, by his attorney, allegeth for himfelf, 
to fhew that the plaintiff has no caufe to complain, / 


dies placiti fit contramandatus. 11 Hen. I. See Countrer- 
MAND. 

CONTRAMURE, in Civil Archite@ure. See Coun- 
TERMURE, 


Contramure, in Fortification, is a wall built before an- 
other to ftrengthen it, and to prevent its receiving any dae 
mage from the adjoining buildings. See Rampart. 

CONTRA-POINTS, in Maufic. See Counrter- 
POINT. 

CONTRA-POSITIO, in Law, a plea or anfwer. Leg. 
Ho enga 

CONTRA-POSITION, in Logic. See Conversion, 

CONTRAPPUNTO. See Counter-roint. 

CONTRARIENTUM Rorutus. See Reruuus. 

CONTRARIETY, that which denominates two things 
contrary to each other. 

Contrariety coniifts in this, that one of the terms imports 
a negation of the other, either mediately or immediately ; 
fo that contrariety may be faid to be the contralt, or oppo- 
fition of two things, one of which implies the abfence of 
the other. 

Contrariety, freedom of. See FREEDOM. 

CONTRARIES, are pofitive oppofites ; which being of 
the fame kind, or fame common nature, and fubfiling b 
turns in the fame fubjeét, are as remote from each other as 
poffible, and mutually expel each other. Such are white- 
nefs and blacknefs, cold and heat, &c. 


Hence, properly fpeaking, only qualities can be contra- 
ries; contrariety, in effeG, only agrees to qualities per fe; 
to other things it agrees per accidens, or in ordine ad quali 
tatem. 

CONTRARY, however, is often ufed in a more exten- 
five fignification, viz. for any inconfiftence or difference be- 
tween the nature and qualities of things. It is a popular 
maxim in philofophy, that contraria juxta fe pofita magis elu- 
cefcunt ; contraries fet off one another. In this fenfe is 
the word contrary ufed in the fchools; and hence an argu- 
ment 4 contrario. 

This method of improving things, 2 contrario, is much 
ufed, and with good fuccefs, by F. Bourdaloue, in his Ser- 
mons. 

Contrary, in Rhetoric. Contraries are things which, 
under the fame genus, are at the utmoft diftance from each 
other: fo that what we grant to the one, we utterly deny 
the other; e.g. “ Virtue ought to be embraced, theres 
fore vice fhould be avoided.” F. de Colonia lays down three 
kinds of contraries in rhetoric ; viz. adver/fatives, privatives, 
and contradiéories. 


Adverfatives are thofe that differ much in the fame thing, 
as virtue and vice, war and peace: thus Tully, ‘ Si ftulti- 
tiam fugimus, fapientiam fequamur; & bonitatem, & mahi- 

tam.* 
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And Quintilian, ** Malorum eaufa bellum eft, erit 
Drances argues thus in Virgil ; 


tiam,” 
emendatio pax,’ 


‘¢ Nulla falus bello: pacem te pofcimus omnes.” 
Privatives are habits, and their privations. Contradido- 


Contrary motion of the parts, in compofition, and of the 
hands in thorough-bafe, has a pleafing effet, and precludes 
the fucceflion of sths and 8ths. 

Contrary propofitions, in Logic, univerfal propofitions, 
one of which affirms, and the other denies, the fame predi- 
cate of the fame fubjet; as ‘* every {quare is a parallelo- 
gram,’’ and “ no {quare is a parallelogram.”” Thefe propo- 
fitions differ in quality, but not in quantity, and therefore 
are diftinguifhed from contradi€tory propolitions, which dif- 
fer in quantity and quality. 

Contrary propofitions cannot be both true, but may both 
be falfe: whereas, in contradiftory propofitions, one is ne- 
¢cflarily true, and the other falfe. 

Contrary point of flexure. See Point. 

CONTRA-SOGGETTO, in Mu/ic, a 2d fubje& in a 
fugue or canon, or a new fubje€t, in coutrary motion to the 
firit. 

CONTRA-TONES, in the German Mufical Writings, 
are fuch as lie below the great oftave of their tablature or 
literal notation, for the notes of the gamut. All notes on 
an organ, or other inflrument which lie, more than two oc- 

: -6- 
taves below the tenor cliff note, or “ear Sa are faid to be 


a ee 


contra-tones. See TABLaTuRE. 

CONTRAST; in Music, is often produdtive of agreeable 
effe&ts, when, in the fame movement, we pals from loud to 
foft, and foft toloud; from quick to flow, and flow to quick ; 
from a fimple to an elaborate accompaniment, and e contra ; 
from low to high, and high to low ; and when the harmony 
is full and thin alternately. 

Contrast, in Painting or Drawing. The proper intro- 
duétion and management of contralts of lines, forms, co- 
lours, lights, and fhadows, form a very principal, and in- 
deed indifpenfable, branch of the ftudy of a painter; and 
there is perhaps nothing in the art which fo neceffarily re- 
quires a more than ordinary fhare of judgment and difcretion. 
Tf contrafts are only {paringly ufed, they feldom fail to pro- 
duce a ftriking and happy refult ; if they are too frequent, 
confulion in the compofition, and a {potty difagreeable ef- 
fe& is the confequence ; when they are entirely omitted, 
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rieg ave thofe, one of which affirms,’ and the other denies, 
the fame thing of the fame fubje&. 

Contrary motion, in Mufic, is when one part afcende 
while another defcends, and vice verfa, oppofed to mote 
and moto oblique, which fee, 


rello, 


Contrafls in painting may, therefore, be 
compared to difcords in mufic, which, when fkilfully intro- 
duced, give double relifh to the harmony, by preventing 
that naufea naturally attendant on an uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion of {weets of any kind foever. The fubje& of contrafts 
is neceflarily conneéted with our inquiries refpeéting the 


infipidity enfues. 


great component parts of painting. We therefore beg to 
refer the reader to thofe articles. See Invention, Com- 
postTion, Desicn, Expression, Cuair-opscur®, and 
CorourinG. 

Contrast, to, in Architedure, is to avoid the repetition 
of the fame thing, in order to pleafe by variety ; as is done 
in the great gallery of the Louvre, where the pediments are, 
alternately, arched and angular. 

Contrast, or Contrarte, wheel, in Horology, denotes 
that wheel in watches which is next to the crown, whofe 
teeth and hoop lie contrary to thofe of the other wheels ; 
whence its name. See Warcr-work and WHEEL. 

CONTRAVALLATION, or CountTervarvation, 
in Fortification. See CiRCUMVALLATION. 

CONTRAVENTION, a man’s failure of performing 
or difcharging his word, obligation, or duty, or the laws 
and cuftoms of the place. The penalties impofed in cafes 
of contravention, only pafs for comminatory. 

In a more limited fenfe, contravention implies the non. 
execution of an ordinance, or edict. 

Contravention is fuppofed to be a degree below prevaricae 
tion ; and to be only the effect of negligence or ignorance. 

In the French and other fervices, every commanding of- 
ficer, of whatever rank, was refpontible for the wrongs and 
trefpafles committed by the troops under his command, 
He was obliged to pay the damages ; and if himfelf fet an 
example of fuch things, he was confidered as doubly cul- 
pable, and was not only bound to pay the damages, but wag 
otherwife punithed. 

CONTRAYERVA, in Botany. See Dorstenta, 

ContTrRayerRva, in the Materia Medica, Dorflenia.Contrae 
yerva, Linn. This is a perennial plant of South America, 
the root of which has long been ufedin medicine, and is ftill 
retained, though its medicinal powers are but moderate. It 
is faid to have been firlt brought into Europe by fir Francia 
Drake, about the year 1581, and from him called Drakena. 

4Da2 Ir 
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It was then efteemed.a very great alexiterial, and a fo- 
vereign antidote againit poifon. 

[ts juice is a violent poifon, faid to be ufed by the Peru- 
vians to poifon their arrows. Contrayerva fignifies counter- 
poijin, becaufe the root of it is faid to be an antidote againit 
the poifon of its juice. 

The root is knotty, reddifh brown externally, and pale 
Within: its tafte is fub-aftringent, warm, and fomewhat 
ditter; but its acrimony is much fheathed by the very large 
quantity of mucilage which it contains. Contrayerva is a 
gence ftimulant. Its ufe is almoft entirely confined to the 
pulvis contrayerve compofitus, in which it is mixed with 
crab’s claws and chalk. Tne London Pharmacopeia di- 
rects. the preparation of it, by mixing 5 ounces, by weight, 
of powdered contrayerva with 14 pound of compound pow- 
der of crab’s claws. 

There is another kind of contrayerva brought from Vir- 
ginia, more ordinarily called /erpentaria:. this is very aro- 
raatic ; itis but. feldom prefcribed fingly, though faid to 
have the fame fuccefs again{t poifons and venoms with the 
contrayerva of Peru. This is an excellent fub{titute for the 


contrayerva. See Lewis’s Mat. Med. and Newman’s 
Chem. Works. 

CONTRE, Fr. in combination with words. See 
Counter. 


Contre-dance, Fr. Country-dance, taken from the lively 
and familiar dance of our pealants and villagers in England. 
ome, however, imagine that, during the Norman line, we 
had this rural dance from-the French contre-dance, in which 
the partners are placed oppofite or againft each other. Of 
this opinion was the late Mr. Donoyer, dancing-malter to 
the royal family. a 

Contre-fens. The French make ufe of this expreffion, 
in Mufic, for an abfurdity in compofition or performance. 


Contre-temps, Fr. is a breach of time, or falfe accentu- 
ation. Rouffeau. But M. Framery (Encycl. Meth.) is 
not fatisfied with this definition. According to him, an air 
is @ contre-temps, or out of meafure, when the clofes are pre- 
pared on the accented part of a bar, and made on the unac- 
cented part. The ear expeéts that the clofe or final part of 
an air or movement fhould be on an accented part of a bar 5 
in common time of four crotchets, on the firft and third ; 
and in triple time, on the firft note of a bar. To this we 
accede, except in Polifh airs, called Polone/:, or alla Polacca, 
where the clofe.is made on the fecond note of a bar. See 
POLONESE. 

CONTREBIA, in Ancient Geography, Santavert, a town 
of Spain, in the country of the Carpetani, eait of Complu- 
tum, This town, in 571 or 572, was belieged by the Ro- 
mans, under the conduct of Q. Flavius Flaccus; and, in 
confequence of the delay of fuccour, folicited from the Cel- 
tiberians, was obliged to furrender. When the Celtiberians 
afterwards arrived, they were furprifed by the Romans, and 
totally defeated. 

CONTREKI, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 180 
miles S. of Mofeat. : 

CONTRES, a fmall town of France, in the department 
of Loir and Cher, and chief place of a canton in the dittriet 
of Blois. Its popvlation amounts to 1401, and that of the 
canton to 10,105, perfons, divided among 16 eommunes, 
upon a territory of 265 kiliometres inextent. It is fituated 
10 miles S. of Blois. 

CONTRI, Anronio, in Biography, was the fon of a 
Jawyer at Ferrara, In his youth he {pent fome time in the 
fludy of defign, which he praétifed many years in the two 
capitals of Rome and Paris. Upon his return to Italy, he 
fettled at Cremona, where he. ftudied the paintiag of land. 
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feape, under Francefco Baffi. His pictures were frequently 
embellifhed with flowers: a {pecies of painting in which he 
mott excelled. But his claim to a place in this work refts 
principally on avery extraordinary difcovery which he made,. 
of the method of transferring piétures, painted in frefco om 
the wall, to canvas, without in the {malleft degree impairing 
the original beauty of the painting. This he effected by 
means of a {trong cement, or rofin, which he fpread over a 
cloth, the fame fize-as the picture be was defirous of remoy- 
ing. ‘This was then firmly applied to the face of the frefco. 
A pannel of the fame fize was then faftened to the back of 
the cloth, when the platter or frefco was. cut round to the 
fize of the cloth. After fome days, the board with the 
cloth was removed from the wall, drawing with it the paint- 
ing. Another cloth, prepared with a cement ftill ftronger 
than the firft, was then applied to the back of the pi€tnre 5 
after which the former cloth was removed, leaving the pic- 
ture in its original ftate of perfeCtion. He fuccceded ir 
many experiments of this kind in Cremona, Ferrara, and 
Mantua. This fecret, however, has been feldom divulged ; 
and the late pope, Pivs VI., for many years, gave a confi- 
derable penfion to the only perfon who was acquainted with 
it-at Rome, upon the condition of his removing no frefco 
paintings from the Ecclefiaftical State without his, permif- 
fion: wifely judging, that though the temples and palaces 
of Italy might be defpoiled of oil piétures, the frefcos of the 
great matters would at all times furnith fufficient example 
for ftudents, and ample gratification to the curious traveller. 
Antonio Contri died in 1732, leaving a fon named Fran- 
cefco, who followed the footfteps of his father. Lanzi, 
Storia Pittortca. 

CONTRIBUTA, in Ancient Geography, Medina de lat 
Torres, a town of Spain, in the eaftern part of Betica 5 
called alfo ** Julia Contributa.”’ 


CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perfon’s 
quota, or the part he is to bear in fome impofition, or com- 
qon expence. 

Contributions are cither involuntary, as thofe of taxes and 
impolts ; or voluntary, as thofe of expences for carrying on 
fome undertaking for the intereft of the community. 

When goods are caft into the fea, for the fafe.guard of a 
fhip, or other goods, &c. aboard, in a tempett, there is a 
contribution among merchants, towards the lols of the 
owners. (See Insurance.) And where a robbery is coms 
mitted on the highway, and damages are recovered again{t 
one or a few perfons, in an ation againit the hundred, the 
reft of the inhabitants fhall make contribution to the fame. 
27 Eliz. c. 1g. See Ropsrry. 


’ Contrisutions, Jfilitary, denote impofitions, duties, 
or taxes, which places and fometimes frontier countries pay 
to redeem themfelves or purchafe exemption from being pile 
laged, plundered, and infulted by the enemy. 

It would coft a prince often too much to make war en- 
tirely at his own expence. If he adopt jult meafures ac- 
cording to his finances not to run fhort of money, he takes 
them alfo with his general for finding the means of aug- 
menting or at leaft {paring his funds. ‘Thefe means are 
contributions, which are of two kinds, viz, thofe which 
are exacted in fubfiftence and commodities, and thofe which 
are received in money. 

Tiaofe that are paid in commodities, or fubfiltence, are 
different forts of grain, forage and provifions, carriage for 
things wanted as well by water as by land, wood of every 
{pecies, pioneers, and a particular treatment or entertain- 
ment of treops in their winter-quarters and lodgings, 

No levy ought to be made or ‘taxes raifed till a juft 
flatement is procured of the fituation of the country intended 

6 to 
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to be laid under contribution, that the impofition may be 
rendered as equitable and little burthenfome as poflible. No 
demand, for example, is made of wood on thofe places that 
have only grain or meadows, or of land-carriages on thole 
who make ufe of water-carriage. 

The levy of different forts of grain is made on thofe 
tras or diftri€ts of country, that have quietly and peace- 
ably reaped their harveft, and as it were by way of grati- 
tude or acknowledgment for the tranquillity they have en- 
joyed, through the good behaviour and difcipline of the 
army. 

That of oats and other grain for horfes fhould be made 
uuder the colour or pretext of regularity or good order, 
by which means a2 country is infinitely lefs burthened than 
it would be, were it abandoned to the avidity of horfemen, 
who would carry off the grain, wherefoever they might 
find it, either in a regular or irregular manner, or with orders 
or without orders. 

That of forage fhould be made in the fame manner, and 
a convenient time fhould be fixed on for the carriages that 
are to carry it to the places, where it is refolved it fhall be 
confumed and made ufe of. 

That of provifions is ufually made, if it be poffible, in 
thofe diftri€ts of conatry, where the troops cannot winter, 
to prevent the occafioning of a {carcity in that where they 
are to take up their winter-quarters. : c 

Carriage, whether by land or by water, is neceffary for 
filling the magazines made in the rear of the armics with 
ammunition and provifions; or for the taking of heavy ar- 
tillery and ammunition to a place befieged; or for the re- 
moving of fick and wounded; or for the tranfport of mate- 


rials deftined for works. 


Impofitions of wood are made for palifades, for the con- 
ftru€tion of cafernes and itables, &c. and for fuel to the 
troops in winter. 

Pioneers are affembled or colle&ted together to fortify 
polts deftined for wintering the troops in; for throwing 
up with promptitude and expedition lines of circumvallation 
round a place befieged; for repairing roads and opening 
defiles ; for the conftruction of lines made with a detign to 
cover acountry and thereby exempt it from contributions ; 
and for levelling and iilling the works made before a piace 
after it is taken. 

Utenfils and neceffaries for the troops taken in an ene- 
my’s country are raifed or obtained in two ways. The 
places, where they wicter, fhould not furnifh more of them 


~ than the conveniencies which the foldier finds in the houfe 


of his landlord, fuppofing there are no barracks in thefe 
places. But if there are barracks, the contribution in 
money is compenfated by thefe commodities, and ought 


“to be lefe than that which is raifed on a level country or 


in towns, where there are no troops lodged. 

The contribution in money is extended as far as poffible. 
Tt is eftablifhed in two ways; voluntarily over traéts of 
country within reach of potts and places deftined for win- 
ter-quarters ; or by force, whether by the army itfelf whilft 
it is advancing, or by large parties -that are detached for 
penetrating iato thofe parts which you wifh to lay under 


 concribution, 


It is made-alfo behind the places belonging to the enemy 
and rivers by means of terror, whether by. incendiaries 
difguifed, who {pread and diffeminate billets, or by different 
ways, in weieh {mail parties are made to pals the rivers, 
who endeavour to carry off fome perfons of confideration 
in the country, orto burn fome large habitation, or dwelling 
place, or building. , 

AQ prince in {hort ought, to have an exa& account kept 
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of all contributions, and have thofe particularly looked after, 
who are employed in raifing and colleGting them, fince it is 
but too common for them to make an improper ufe of what 
they raife or colle for their owa perfonal advantage. And 
when the contributions are not judicioufly effeffed and de- 
manded, the particular intereft of thofe who impofe them 

or receive them, always prevails over the intereft of the 
prince or fovereign. 

It is a great relief and eafement in contributions, when 
they are impofed with justice, equality, and in an exa& pro- 
portion to the abilities of thofe on whom they are railed ; 
and when they are collected without infolence, without fe. 
verity or oppreffion, and without being converted to the 
profit or benefit of individuals; and when, in default of mo- 
ney, otner goods and commodities are taken, as cloths pro- 
vifions, &c. but moft of all when an army quits its own 
country to make war in that of the enemy or any other 
whatever it may be. 4 

Frederic 11., or the Great, in fpeaking of the condu@ of 
an officer fent out to levy contributions, exoreffes his fenti- 
ments in the following words: “ Contributions are generally 
levied under one of the following circumftances ; cither be- 
ing fuperior to the enemy you cover the whole country ; or- 
you poflefs a part of it till the arrival of the enemy ; or you 
are interrupted by their light troops. 

“Inthe firft cafe it is common for the commander in chief 
to fix the fum to be raifed by the inhabitants, under pain of 
military execution. Upon this duty the officer muft vigor- 
oufly exert his utmoft authority to make his huffars obfesve 
the ftrictefk difcipline and decorum, Jeft the inhabitante 
fhould be ruined beyond recovery. 

“« The fecond cafe requires great circum{pection in the off. 
cer, and a perfe&t knowledge of the country, that he may 
not be furprifed by the unexpeéted arrival of the enemy; he 
mult pre-determine his plan of retreat, and fix the place of 
general depofit; and for his farther fecurity he muft ad- 
vance {mall detachments towards the enemy, that he may 
have early notice of their apptoach, and fo interrupt all com- 
munication with the inhabirants. 

‘On his firt arrival in the country, he will difpatch circus 
lating billets of delivery, the duplicates of which are to be 
carried by the parties which are feut to levy the contribu. 
tions, ‘Uhefe parties are to have orders to return at a certain 
time, befides which they are to have fealed inftru@ions indi- 
cating the places of fecond and third rendezvous, but thefe 
orders are not to be opened unlefs in cafes of neceffity. 

‘© When contributions are to be raifed in this manner, with 
the enemy at your heels, ail lenity is out of the queflion. 
Where there is no coin to be had you mult take any thine 
that may be cafily tranfported, or cattle, or hoftages ; but 
thefe only as your laft refource. If you are clofe preffed by 
the enemy, it is beft to divide your booty and fend ir dife 
ferent roads, that you may fave at leait fome part of it, 

“In the third cafe, namely, when the enemy hinders the 

inhabitants from delivering their quota, the peafants are in 
great danger of total ruin. Neverthelefs, as the exigencies 
of the army require it, you are to” proceed with all poffible 
rigour, and even to punith thofe who negle& to deliver their 
proportion at the time required, thatthe re(t through fear 
may be more punGual im obeying (he orders they have 
received.’? 
_ CONTRIBUTIONE Facrenpa;in Lew, a writ which 
lies where feveral perfons are jointly bound to the fame 
thing, and one" or more of them refufe to contribute their 
thate. 

Uf tenants in common, or joint, hold a mili'gro indtvifo 
and. equally fhare the: profits of the fame; the-mill falling to 

decay, 
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decay, and one or more of them refufing to contribute ta 
its reparation, the reft fhall have the writ de contributione fu- 
cienda to compel them. And if there be three coparceners 
of land that owe {uit to the lord’s court, and the eldett per- 
forms the whole; then may fhe have this writ to compel the 
refufers to a contribution. So when one fuit is required for 
Jand, and that land being fold to divers perfons, fuit is de- 
manded of them all, or fome of them by diftrefs, as entirely 
as if all the land were ftillin one. Reg. Orig. 175. F.N. B. 
102. 

CONTRITION, in Theology, exprefles a real forrow, 
refulting from the thought of having offended God; from 
the fole confideration of his goodnefs; without any regard, 
or, at leaft, independently of any refpect, to the punifhment 
annexed to the fin; accompanied with a deteftation of fin, 
wand of ourfelves on account of it. With this a& of the 
mind, it is faid, that repentance, properly {peaking, be- 

ne. 

Some of the Romifh doors avow, notwithftanding the 
practice of their church, that contrition is valid, and car- 
sries with it every thing neceffary to obtain pardon, without 
the ceremony, or as they call it, the /acrament of confeflion 
cand abfolution. 

And in this they make the difference between contrition 
and Artrition (which fee) to confilt. This doétrine was 
maintained by F. Seguenot upon St. Auguftine; but it was 
cenfured by the faculty of Paris. 

CONTROL. See Comprrot. 

CONTROLLER. See Comprro.iier. 

CONTROLES, Fr. the fame as MusTer-ro.us, or 
Recistry-sooxs; which fee. 

CONTROLEUR General d’ Artillerie, controller general 
of artillery. "This appointment was of an old ttanding in 
France, and was nextto that of grand matter or mafter general 
of artillery, except that of garde gencral d’artillerie. It was 
however fuppreffed, and in 1703 Louis XIV. created two of- 
fices in lieu of it, viz. that of dire¢tors general of artillery, 
_and that of commiffary general of powder and falt-petre. 
Bat by his declaration of the 21ft July 1716, he fuppreffed 
thefe offices, and feveral others, and attached to that of con- 
troller general all the ancient functions, which that officer 
afterwards exercifed in their full extent, and which had been 
eftablifhed by the ediéts and declarations of Francis I. and 
his fucceffors. 

It is an office of great military importance, and much 
refponfibility. He has a number of commiflaries paid by 
the ftate to aét and manage under him, by his orders, and in 
his name. They affift at the various proofs of powder and 
pieces of ordnance, and can take and demand an account of 
the purchafes made in their abfence by the principal officer 
of artillery. 

Contaoreurs Provinciaux d'Artillerie, provincial con- 
trollers of artillery. Thefe officers in France ufed to con- 
trol all the expences and purchafes in general, of whatever 
kind they might be, that concerned the artillery, and could 
refufe or reject the arms, ammunition, and in fhort every thing 
that proved defective, on the deliveries of articles purchafed 
-or contracted for. ‘They have each of them a key of the 
magazines where they refide. And upon entering on the 
vexercife of their office, they caufed inventories to be given 
‘to them by the gardes-magazins of every article in them, 
_of which they made a regilter, and on it added the receipts, 
xeturns, and expenditures of ftores, that they might be al- 
-ways.able to render an account to the controller general, 
and the commandants of artillery. They often made their 
vifits, and chiefly at the fame time that the commandants of 

‘artillery made theirs. They gave certificates of the dead 
I 
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and wounded, and made an inventory and fale of the effects 
of the dead, with the concurrence of the commiflaries, or 
the major des equipage. 

ControLeur General de depenfes del’ Artillerie, controller 
general of the expences of the artillery. Thefe officerskept- 
regilters or accounts of the receipt and expenditure in money 
which was made by the treafurer general of artillery, as well 
as of the receipt and expenditure of pieces of ordnance, am~ 
munition, and of purchafes. 

Conrroveurs des Guerres, war-controliers. The fune- 
tions of a coniroleur des guerres are to keep a regifter and 
control of the mufters and reviews of troaps. See the ar- 
ticle MusTer-MAsTERS. 

Conrroveurs @’4rtilleric, controllers of artillery. 
the article ConrroLzurs Provinciaux d’ Artillerie. 

Contrroteur General des Vivres, controller general of 
provifions. The undertakers ufed to choofe for this em- 
ployment an old commiflary who was perfe&tly acquainted 
with the bufinefs, ard was a perfon deferving of confidence. 
He had a very extenfive commiffion for infpeting and tak- 
ing cognizance of every thing that concerned provifions ; 
and the exercife of his duty was confidered as confilting of 
two parts; namely, that he fhould in the firlt place make 
himfelf properly acquainted with the ftate of the magazines 
that were to fupply the army, and in the fecond place 
accompany the director general of provifions, to whom he 
was fubordinate when he fhould take the field. 

The firft thing which the controller-general of provifions 
ufed to do, was to make a lift or ftatement of all the places 
that depended on him, and of the commiffaries who did duty 
there. He inquired what were their funions, into their 
charaéter for zeal and {pirit, the extent of their genius, their 
capacity, what offices they had been employed in, what fa~ 
milics they were of, or had, the places of their birth, their 
age, and their manners. 

He examined if the regifters of the magazines were in 
proper form, both as to receipts and expenditures, and ex- 
pences; as to the receipts, if the quantity in them is well 
{pecified, the quality, the different names of the meafures, 
the weights of the country reduced to avoirdupoife weight, 
in cafe it fhould be different; if the name’of the feller, the 
place of his abode, and the date of the purchafe, are fet 
forth in the article. 

As to the expence, he examined what fupplies the com- 
miffary had fent to the magazines, or procured, the nature 
of the grain and flour, the quantities, and the copies of let~ 
ters of carriage of the articles fent. After taking an extraét 
of the receipts and expences, he faw what remained in the 
magazine, he himfelf counted the facks, and made a certified 
ftate of the whole to be given to him. 

The duties of this office, in fhort, were fo many and 
troublefome, that if this officer, who, we have already ob- 
ferved, was fubordinate to the direétor general of provifions, 
literally fulfilled them, he could not have had fo much as one 
day of reft or repofe during the whole continuance of a cams 
paign. See Commissary-GENERAL of Stores. 

Controveur des Hofpitaux Militaires, controller of mili- 
tary hofpitals. Whenever a fick or wounded perfon enters 
an hofpital, this officer writes upon a regifter endorfed and 
marked by a commiflary of war, the mihtary appellation or 
defignation of the perfon fick or wounded, the name of his 
family, the place of his nativity, and the city neareft to that 

lace. He makes alfo two {tatements of his money and his 
effets, one of which ferves as an etiquette au paquet, or ticket 
to the parcel or packet, and the other is returned to the 
fick or wounded man, in cafe of whofe death an acceunt is 
rendered to the major of the regiment te which he belonged. 
For 
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For the moft part, however, the undertakers are the heirs or 
inheritors, for after a year and a day no part of either can 
be demanded from them. 

This officer figned the billets of foldiers when they entered 
an hofpital, and made them report themfelves to him when 
they went out. He obliged the overfeers of infirmaries to 
render him an account of the dead immediately after their 
deceafe, that he might take them off from his regifter. In 
hofpitals where there was no controller, every thing now 
mentioned was executed by the dire€tor. 

CONTROVER, in Law, a perfon who of his own head 
devifes or invents falfe or feigned news, 2 Inf. 227. 

CONTROVERSIAL Divinity. See Poremrcar 
divinity. 

CONTROVERSY, or Cause, State of a, among An- 
cicnt Rhetoricians, denotes the principal point in difpute be- 
tween contending parties, upon the proof of which the whole 
caufe or controverfy depends. Ancient writers have expref- 
fed it by feveral other names, as ‘‘the conftitution of the 
eaufe,” ‘the general head,” and “ the chief queftion.”” 
(Quint. Inft. Orat. 1. iii, c. 6.) As this is the 
principal thing to every controverfial difcourfe, it alfo 
requires the primary confideration of the {peaker, and fhould 
be well fixed and digefted in his mind, before he proceeds to 
inveftizate arguments for its fupport. See Antony’s ac- 
count of his own method of pleading, in Cic. de Orat. 1. ii. 
¢.27. Quintilian (Inft. Orat.1. ili. @. 6,) defcribes the fubje& 
of this article to be “ that kind of queftion which arifes from 
the firft confli@ of caufes.”? In judicial cafes, it immediately 
fucceeds the charge of the plaintiff, and plea of the defend- 
ant. Our common law exprefles it by one word, viz. the 
Issue: which fee. ‘This interpreters explain by defcribing 
it to be ‘that point of matter depending in fuit, upon 
which the parties join, and put their caufe to the trial.” 
Thus, in the caufe of Milo, the charge of the Clodian party 
is, ** Milo killed Clodius.”? Milo’s plea or defence is, ‘I 
killed him, but juftly.”? Hence arifes the grand queftion, or 
“¢ftate of the caufe;?? ‘*whether it was lawful for Milo 
to kill Clodius?”? That Clodius was lawfully killed by Milo 
js what Cicero, in his admirable oration, in defence of Milo, 
principally endeavours to prove. The whole of his difcourfe 
is to be confidered as centering at laft in this point. Again, 
in the cafe of Rofcius, the charge made againft him is “ that 
he killed his father.”” But he denies the fa&t. The grand 
queftion therefore to be argued is; ‘‘ whether or not he 
killed his father?’ Cicero’s defign in his defence of him is 
to fhew, that his aceufers had not made good their charge. 

Befides the principal queftion, there are fubordinate 
queftions that occur in the courfe of adifpute, which fhould 
be carefully diftinguifhed from it: and more particularly 
that, which arifes from the reafon or argument alleged in 
Bom of the principal queftion. Thus, in the caufe of 

ilo, his argument is, “ I killed Clodius juftly, becaufe 
he affaflinated me.’”’ Unlefs the Cledian party be fuppofed 
to deny this, they give up their caufe. Hence therefore 
a fubordinate quettion arifes ; “* whether Clodius affaflinated 
Milo ?”? Cicero fpends much time in the proof of this, as 
the hinge, on which the firft queftion, and confequently the 


whole caufe depended. But whatever may be the number of 
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fubordinate queftions, they are all dependent upon the firlt ; 
and though each of them has its particular ftate, yet neither 
of thefe is what the rhetoricians call “the State of the Caufe,” 


‘which is to be underftood only of the principal quettion. 


Befides thefe fubordinate quettions, incidental ones are often 
introduced, having fome reference to the principal queftion 
and contributing towards the proof of it, though they are 
not neceffarily connected with it, or dependent upon it. Each 
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of thefe has its * flate,”? though different from that of the 
*caufe.”? Many queftions of this fort occur in Cicero’s 
defence of Milo, occafioned by afperfions that had been 
thrown out by the Clodian party to the prejudice of Mile. 
To each of thefe Cicero replies, before he proceeds to the 
principal queftion. And therefore, though the queftion, 
in which the * ftate of a Controverfy’’ confifts, is faid by 
Quintilian to arife from the “ firft confli& of caufes,’’ yet 
we find from the imftance of Cicero, now adduced, that it 
is not always the firft queftion in order, upon which the 
oratortreats. It fometimes happens, that the fame caufe or 
controverfy comprehends more than one ftate. Thus in ju- 
dicial caufes, every diftinét charge occafions a new {late. 
All Cicero’s orations again{t Verres relate to one caufe, 
founded upon a law of the Romans againft unjult exa€tions, 
made by the governors of provinces upon the inhabitants ; 
but as that profecution is made up of as many charges, as 
there are orations, every charge, or indi€iment, has its dif- 
ferent flate. It may be oblerved, that difcourfes of a 
deliberative and demonftrative kind, as well as judicial, are 
managed in a controverfial way ; and all controverfies have 
their “ ftate.”” And therefore Quintilian very juftly ob- 
ferves. (Inft. Orat. 1. iii. c. 6.) thet “ ftates belong both 
to general and particular queftions ; and to all forts of caufes 
demonttrative, deliberative, and judicial.’? As to the number 
of thefe < ftates,” Cicero and Quintilian reduce them 
to three. ‘* Three things,” fays the latter (Inft. Orat. 
1, iti. c. 6.) may be inquired into in all difputes ; whe- 
thera thing is, what it is, and how it is. And this is the 
method which nature prefcribes. For, in the firft place, it ie 
neceflary the thing fhould exift, about which the difpute is 5 
becaufe no judgment can be made either of its nature or 
quality, tillits exiftence be manifeft ; which is therefore the 
firft queftion. But though it be manifeft, that a thing is, it 
does not frequently appear what it is ; and when this is known 
the quality yet remains ; and after thefe three are fettled, no 
further inquiry is neceflary.””? The firft of thefe three {tates 
is called the conjectural {tate ; the fecond is called the aie 
nitive ftate ; and the third is called the ftate of quality. The 
fir! occurs when it is inquired, ‘* whether one perfon 
killed another?” ‘I'he fecond appears in an example of 
Cicero ‘‘ whether to take a facred thing out of a private 
houfe be theft, or facrilege ?”’ The third is manifeft, when 
the contending parties are agreed both as to the faét, and 
the nature of it; but the difpute is, “ whether it be juit 
or unjuft, profitable or unprofitable, and the like ?”” as in the 
caufe of Milo. Ariitotle (De Rhet. 1. iil. c. 26.) and 
from him Voffius (Inft. Orat. lL. i. c. 6. § 7.) add a fourth 
ftate, namely that of quantity ; e.g. * Whether an injury 
be fo great as it is faid to be?” Qaintilian, however, thinks 
(ubi fupra) that this may be referred to one or other of the 
preceding ftates ; fince it depends upon the circumitances 
of the faé&, as the intention, time, place, or the like. The 
importance and ufe of the preceding obfervations require 
little illuftration. Whenever a perfon engages in a contro- 
verfy, he ought in the firft place to confider the main queition 
in difpute, to fix it well in his mind, and to keep it con- 
ftantly in his view: and it is equally neceflary for his hearers 
duly to regard this point, as they will thus be enabled to 
diftinguifh and feparate from the principal queftion what is 
only incidental, and to obferve how far the principai queftion 
is affeGted by it; to perceive what is offered by way of proof, 
and of illuftration ; not to be mifled by digreflions, but to 
difcern when the fpeaker deviates from his iubje¢& and when 
he refumes it ; and foto accompany him through the whole 
difcourfe and through his whole chain of reafoning, as to 
be able to judge, upon the whole, how far his “ae - 
arly 
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fairly drawn from-his affuried premifes, A conftant regard 
to the flate of the caufe, and -principal.point in difpate, 
is very neceflary for this purpofe. Although rhetoricians 
treat of thefe flates only as they relate to cpntroverfies, and 
become the fubject-matter of difpute between differing par- 
ties; yet every difcourfe has one or more principal heads 
which the fpeaker chiefly propofes to prove or illuftrate. 
Ward’s Orat. vol. i. leG@. vi. 

CONTUBERNALES Macistratuum, companions 
of the magiftrates. Thefe were young men deftined for civil 
and mhtary employments, whom the magiftrates, in the time 
of ancient Rome, took into their department to be formed 
under: their-eyes and in their houfes. 

The {ame appellation of contubernales was alfo given to 
ten foldiers, who lived in one and the fame-room or under 
one and the fame tent. 

CONTUBERNIUM,-in Antiquity, denotes a fort of 
connection or cohabitation that took place between male 
and female flaves in the middle ages, Although thetr 
mafters or proprictors did not permit them te marry, they 
were allowed to form this kind of union. This practice fo 
much prevailed, that during feveral centuries after the bar- 
barous nations embraced Chriftianity, flaves, who lived as 
hufband and wife, were not joined together by any religious 
ceremony, and did not receive the nuptial beaedi&tion from 
a prieft; when this conjunGion between -flaves:came to be 
conlidered asa lawful marriage, they were not permitted to 
marry without the confent of their mafter, and fuch as 
ventured to do it without obtaining that, were punifhed 
with great feverity, and fometimes were put to death. 

CONTUCCI, Annrea, in Biography, kewife ‘called 
Andrea Sanfovino, from a town in the Tufcan dominions, 
which gave him birth:in the year 1460. Like Giotto he 
was the fon ofa fimple fhepherd, and, like him, his getius 
for defign difcovered itfelf in childhood, by the drawings 
which he made in the fand,-and the models which he 
amufed himfelf with forming out of clay. ‘Thefe youthful 
productions were fecn and admired by Simone Vefpucci, 
then chief magiftrate of the town of Sanfovino: he per- 
ceived in them the prognoftics ef the future fame of our 
young artift, acd obtamed the permiffion'of his father to 
carry him to Florence, where, under the tuition of Antonio 
Pollajuvolo, he made a rapid progrefs, and. ultimately became 
one of the moft celebrated architects and fculptors.of his 
age. The chapel of the facrament, in the church of Santo 
Spirito at Florence, although {mal}, isa beautiful {pecimen of 
the perfeGtion which he attained in the former art, -and is fo 
finely put together that it appears as if chifelled out of one 
ftone. By this, and other works, he foon acquired an ex- 
tended reputation; infomuch, that he was- invited into 
Portugal, where ke erected many edifices, and amongtt others 
a palace with four towers for theking. After nine years 
refidence in that country, he returned, loaded with prefents, 
to Italy, and was employed by-Leo X. in many confider- 
able works ; efpecially in the ftatues:and baffo-relievos which 
ornament the Santa Cafa of Loretto. Several of his other 
produ@tions in {culpture are at Rome, particularly two 
fepulchres within the choir of the Madonna del Popolo, and 
a fine group reprefenting St. Anne, Chrift, and the Madon- 
na, in the church of St. Agoftino. ‘He died:much regret- 
ted in the year 1529, at the place of his nativity. -Milizia, 
Mem. degli Architetti. 

CONTUMACY, in Law, a‘refufal to appear in-court 
when legally fammoned ; a difobedience to the rules and 
orders ofa court having power to punifh fuch offence. 

The word is ufed in civil as well as in criminal matters ; 
but more rarely in the firk, wherein the words default, and 
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contempt, ordinarily fupply its place: the refunding of the 
charges of contempt, judged at the hearing, is alfo the pe- 
nalty of contumacy. Ina criminal fenfe, the eortumacious 
is condemned, not beeaufe the crime is. proved on him, but 
beeanfe he is abfent. 

By the Roman laws, there was no procefs in cafe of con- 
tumacy, during the firft-year of abfence: they only took an 
inventory of the goods of the fugitive, and if he died in the 
year, he died integri flatus ; but, after the year was expired, 
he was deemed culpable. 

In England, contumacy is to be profecuted to outlawry. 
In France, all contumacies are ansulled, if the accufed 
make -his appearance.in five years: if he die in that time, 
his relations are allowed to purge his memory. 

CONTUS, xo7@., in Antiquity, along {pear, chiefly ufed 
by the horfe. 

CONTUSION, in Surgery, a brutfe, from the Latin 
coniufio. This term.is apphed to that kind of lefion which 
is 06 
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aficned by the application of a blunt fub{tante to the 
furface of the body, with more or lefs violence, but without 
dividing the fim; it is alfo ufed, when any part has been 
The firll effe&is of a 


in the bruifed part ; and its common {ymptoms are twelling 
and inflammation. A violest contufion eccafions confider- 
able lacerations; amongit the many fymptoms of which, ef- 
fufion of fluids into the neighbouring cellular texture, and 
even fractures of the bone’, are the moit frequent. (See Ec- 
cuymosis and Conufed Wounn.) A violent contufion 
operates not only upon the pert at which it immediately 
takes place, but allo upon remote parts of the body ; and 
the lefions thus produced.are termed counter-injuries. See 
CounTER-FISSURE. , 

The degree of the contufion does not always depend upon 
the force which has occafioned it, but alfo often upon the 
nature of the parts that have'been bruifed. ‘The contufion 
is always violent, when there is a bone in the injured’ part, 
which is little covered with flefhy fubftance. 
cafe of contufion, inflammation, with allite bad confequences, 
is'to be.apprehended. In healthy perfons, violent contu- 
fions often produce as ferious confequences ; but in perfons 
whofe folids are previoufly debilitated, flight contufions fre- 
quently produce gangrene and ulceration. Extravafated 
fluids, even though in large quantity, are difcuffed and re- 
abforhed, efpecially when they are fituated in. parts ofa loofe 
fpongy texture, or where there are many abforbent veflels. 
Inthe more folid parts, for example, in tendinous and apo- 
neurotic parts, {mall effufions cannot be difcufled, and when 
fituated near to: bones, they eafily give rife to caries by their 
preflure. 

‘With regard to the cure, contufions frequently occafion 
more trouble to the furgeon than fra¢tures,; according as 
the operation ‘and counter-operation of the force applied has 
been more or lefs violent, and alfo according as the patient 
does or does not give the injured part the’ requifite repofe, 
‘which: is equally neceffary in cafes of contufion as it is ia 
fraGtures. ‘The flighter degrees of contufion require nothing 
more than the ule of external difcutient and aftringent reme- 
dies; the belt of which are cold water, wine, brandy, vine- 
gar, and folutions of fal ammoniac, or of alum, or decoGtion 
of Peruvian bark, &c. The weakened and ftretched parte 
(if there be not much pain or inflammation) may alfo be 
{upported by the preflure of a tight bandage; and when the 
contufion is of confiderable extent, by bandaging the whole 
limb. When the patient is plethoric, and the bruifed part 
is of importance, a vein muft be opened, or leeches applied 
to ite ‘ 

Te 
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In the more violent degrees of contufion, the patients re- 
quire evacuations, efpecially cooling purgatives frequently 
repeated, External preflure and frition, when the extrava- 
fation is confiderable, will greatly aid its abforption, and is 
therefore beneficial, ‘The more important is the bruifed 
part, and the more copious the extravafation, the more affi- 
duoufly muft all thefe remedies be employed; but in lefs ex- 
tenfive contufions, the external applications may be fuffi- 
cient. 

However, the cold fomentations and fpirituous aftringents 
mutt not be applied without proper felection. A decoétion 
of difcuticnt herbs in wine, or in a mixture of equal parts of 
wine and water, efpecially when aponeurotic and tendinous 
parts bave been much injured, produces often the greatel{t 
benefit; and to this may be added alfo fal ammoniav, when 
the pain and tenfion have abated. But if the fkin be 
abraded, thefe faline applications cannot well be employed. 

Sometimes the pain increafes, in {pite of thefe applications, 
to fuch a degree, that emollient cataplafms and oleaginous 
frictions become neceffary : the following method is particu- 
Tarly recommended in fuch cafes. Rub well the whole 
bruifed part, above and below the contufion, {pecially be- 
low it, with good oil, and then cover the whole with a mix- 
ture of olive oil and ftrong wine-vinegar, formed into a kind 
of liniment by agitation. ‘This mixture may beft be applied 
upon thick lint, wrapped round the whole part; thus, when 
the ancle has fuffered the contufion, a part of the leg and 
foot muft be covered with it. hefe dreffings are to be re- 
newed twice or thrice a day, till the {welling and pain dif- 
appear. ‘The whole part muft then be frequently rubbed 
with camphorated fpirit of wine. When this has been done 
for about three or four days, a cloth may be applied, {pread 

‘with a thick ointment compofed of white of egg mixed with 
crude alum. This may be repeated about three times, with 
intervals of 12 hours. 

The yellow or blue fpots that remain after the cure of 
contufions, may eafily be made to difappear, by applying to 
them a mixture of bran, falt, and vinegar, boiled together till 
the bran has imbibed the fluids. 

When the quantity of extravafated blood is very large, 
or when it is fituated in a part where it cannot eafily be ab- 
forbed, or when it gives rife to fymptoms which demand 
fpeedy reiief, it muft be immediately evacuated by an inci- 
fion, and the fore treated like a wound combined with con- 
tufion. The fame praétice mult alfo be obferved, when the 
internal hemorrhage by which the extravafation is produced, 
proceeds from a large veflel, continues, and requires to be 
ftopped by fome particular applications ; or wher, befides 
the extravafation, other lefions of the parts are alfo prefent, 
as, for example, when the bone has been fhattered. Should 
there ftill remain lumps of coagulated blood behind, efter 
the ufe of the di{cutient remedies, thc fe mutt alfo be removed 
by incifions, if they threaten to produce further mifchief by 
their preifure. 

Blows and contufions of the joints deferve particular at- 
tention : for in thefe fituations, efpecially in the knee joint, 
they are always dangerous. The confequences are violent 
pain and impeded motion; the pain is generally fevere at 

— firft, but fometimes not. In the firft cafe the ligaments, 
and in the fecond the glands, or interior parts, of the joint 
have been principally affected. Inthe latter cafe the confe- 
quences are dropfy, or even fuppuration of the joint, which 
frequently proves fatal. When the ligaments or other ex- 
ternal parts of the joint have been injured, the part mult be 
kept quiet, and treated, according to the peculiar cireum- 
 flances of the cafe, with the remedies formerly mentioned, 

but efpecially we fhould have recourfe to leeches: it may 
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afterwards be wafhed with fpirituous and faline applications. 
When the pain has ceafed, and there remaius behind, a2 
often Happens, a ftiffnefs in the part, the foap, liniment, and 
vapour bath may be employed with advantage. Should 
arthritic affeétions be fuperadded, fpeedy relicf mult be pro- 
cured, and the dangerous confequences obviated by cuppingy 
blifers, friétion with flannel, and the internal ufe of cam- 
phorated remedies. When the ligaments have been ftretched 
and relaxed by a fall, the German furgeons apply, with good. 
effet, {mall bags filled with the warm powder of plaifter of 
Paris, mixed with a fourth part of fal ammoniac and com- 
mon falt. 

When the glands, or internal parts of the joint, have been 
injured, the furgeon ought not to intermit the application 
of appropriate remedies, till the pain has entirely ceafed , 
efpecially repofe, blood-letting, and cold fomentations. The 
lefion of a joint, particularly of the knee, by a fall, blow, 
&c. eafily gives rife toa white {welling of the part. In {uch 
cafes the furgeon cannot employ too great care and atten- 
tion, asthe fymptoms are fo numerous and diverfified, that it 
isin vain to expect a fortunate refult froma carelefs and inert 
practice. ; 

Internal contufions are attended, more or lefs, with dil- 
trefling and ferious fymptoms. If the head be violently con- 
tufed, there is danger left the brain fhould have fuffered at 
the fame time ; or left the effufed blood, lying long upon the 
cranium, fhould injure the bone by its preffure, if it be not 
{peedily abforbed. 

When the thorax has been violently contufed, the heart, 
lungs, and large blood-veflels within the cheft, are liable to 
partake of the injury; or a rib may be fractured, and may 
pierce the lungs, fo as to occafion alarming confequences, if 
not death itfelf. 

A general contufion of the abdomen, or a blow received 
uponit, may perhaps hurt the liver, ftomach, uterus, bowels, 
&c, or may rupture an important blood-vefle), and thus caufe 
the death of the patient by the internal bleeding, inflamma- 


_tion, or fwppuration. 


The judicious furgeon will therefore, in fuch cafes, con- 
fider what internal parts are likely to have {eftained an in- 
jury, and will adapt his means to the peculiar circumftances 
which arife. See Concussion, Fracture, and Hamor- 
RHAGE. 

CONTWIG, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in 
the department of Mont Tonnerre, and chief place of a can- 
ten in the diftri€&t of Deux Ponts, with 780 inhabitants. 
The canton itfelf is campofed of 16 communes, and reckons 
4114 inhabitants. ; 

CONTY, a {mall town of France, on the river Seille, in 
the department of Somme, 12 miles S.E. of Amiens, which 
formerly gave the title of prince to the fecond line of the 
houfe of Bourbon Condé. It has only 759 inhabitants, but 
is the chief place of a canton, which, in 27 communes, and 
upon a territorial extent of 220 kiliometres, reckons 9675 
perfons, and forms part of the diltrict of Amiens; 34 leagues 
N.N.E. of it. 

CONTZ, a fmall town of France, in the department 
of Sarre, and chief place.of a canton in the difti& of 
Treves. The number of its inhabitants does not exceed 
351, and the whole canton has 31 communes, and a popu- 
lation of 4972 individuals, 

CONTZEN, Avam, in Biography, a Jcfuit, and native 
of the duchy of St. Juliers, has been celebrated for his deep 
knowledge in the learned languages which he taught in the 
college of Munich, where he died in the year 1635, after 
having publifhed “ Commentarii in Evangelia in Epitt. 
Pauli ad Rom, et ad Corinth.’ 2 tom. folio, He wrote 

4£ likewife 
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likewife fome able pieces in defence of the Catholic religion 
as oppofed to the Proteftants, Moreri. Nouv. Hitt. Dié, 

CONVALESCENCE, in Medicine, the infenfible reco- 
very of health ; or that {tate in which, after the cure of a dif- 
order, the body which has been reduced, has not yet regain- 
éd its vigour, but begins to refume its powers. Proper ali- 
ments conduce to the re-eftablifhment of the languid facul- 
ties; but as the tone of the bowels is weakened, the digeftive 
faculty is not equal to its office, which is fhewn by light 
fweats over the whole body; and the fmalleft excefs in 
this refpe@ is oftentimes the occafion of dangerous re- 
lapfes. A perfon in this ftate is like a taper relumined, 
which the lealt degree of wind is fufficient to extinguifh. 
Encycl. 

CONVALESCENT, recovering or returning to a ftate 
of health. In this country hofpitals are eftablifhed in differ- 
ent diftri&ts, for the prefervation and recovery of our troops 
when ill or indifpofed. Among others, there is in each 
ailtri& a convalefcent hofpital. 

Lif of convalefcents, is the return made out by the furgeon 
belonging to a battalion, hofpital, &c. in order to afcertain 
the fpecific number that may foon be expected to be ableto 
do duty. 

CONVALLARIA, in Botany. Linn.Gen. 425. Schreb. 
575» Willd. 649. Gart. 67. Juff. 42. Vent.2.145. Mu- 
guet. Encyc. Clafs and order, hexandria monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Sarmentacee, Linn. A/paragi, Jufl. Afparagoides, 
Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. monopetalous, bell, funnel, or 
wheel-fhaped, fmooth, more or lefs deeply fix-cleft; feg- 
ments open or reflexed. Stam. Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, 
inferted into the corolla or the receptacle ; anthers oblong, 
ere. Pi/?. Germ fuperior, globular; ftyle filiform; ftig- 
ma obtufe, trigonous. eric. Berry globular, {potted be- 
fore it ripens, three-celled. Seeds one, two, or more in each 
cell, one or two of the cells frequently abortive. 

Ef. Ch. Cor. fix-cleft. Berry fuperior, when unripe, 
fpotted; three-celled. 


* Corollas bell foaped. Lilium convallium, Tourn. 


Sp. 1. C. majalis, fweet-{cented lilly of the valley. Linn. 
Sp.Pl.r. Mart. 1. Poir. 1. Willd. 1. Flor. Dan. tab. 
854. Lam. Ill. tab. 248. Eng. Bot. 1035. Gert. tub. 16. 
fig. 6. (Lilium convallium alpinum & latifolium; Bauh. 
Pin. 304. Polygonatum; Hall. n. 1247.) ‘* Scapus femi- 
cylindrical; flowers in racemes, fomewhat unilateral, nod- 
ding’? Root perennial, matted, creeping. Leaves radical, 
two, on long petioles, elliptical, ribbed, entire, acute; pe- 
tioles equitant, invelted with feales. Scapus extra-foliaceous, 
folitary, ere@t, fimple. — Flocers white, pedicelled, alternate, 
braGeate, fweet-fcented ; fegments recurved; pedicels re- 
curved; ftamens fhort; fktyle club-fhaped, triangular up- 
wards. Berry {carlet when ripe. It varies in having broader 
er narrower leaves. A native of woods, particularly in hilly 
countries, 2. C. japonica, grafs-leaved lilly of the valley. 
Linn. Jun. Supp. 204. Mart. 2. Poir. 2, Willd.2. Thunb. 
Flor. Jap.139. (Monds. Kemp. Ameen. with a figure.) ‘¢ Sca- 
pes two-edged ; flowers in racemes, unilateral; leaves linear, 
three times longer than thefcapus.”? Root perennial, tuberous, 
Root-leaves about ten, two feet long, drawn to a point at the 
bottom, triangular, ftriated, bent back. Scapus finely ftriated, 
feven inches long, quadrangular. Flowers white; peduncles 

“aggregate, from two to fix together, from one to four flower- 
ed; braéte lanceolate, white, fhorter than the peduncle ; di- 
vifions of the corolla lanceolate, fpreading. Berry blue, 
about the fize of a pea, egg-fhaped. Seed folitary, filling 
the berry. There is a variety with leaves about feven inches 
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long, twice the length of the fcapus. A native of Japan, 
introduced into England in 1784. 3. C. fpicata. Mart. 3. 
Poir. 3. Willd.3. Thunb. Jap. 141.  Scapus ftriated ; 
raceme fpiked; flowers aggregate.’’ Roo perennial, fibrous, 
Leaves linear, narrowed towards the bafe, fomewhat obtufe, 
much ftriated, longer than the feapus. | Scapus from four 
inches to a foot high, upright, fimple, angular, firiated, 
fmooth. Flowers violet, cluttered without order in a fpike- 
like raceme; peduncles very fhort, cylindrical, fpreading, 
fmooth, one-Aowered ; corollaalmoft globular, fo deeply di+ 
vided as tu appear fix-petalled; divifions ege-fhaped, obtufe, 
concave; filaments inferted into the germ, Thunb. (recep- 
tacle, Poir.); anthers egg-fhaped, ereéty two-celled; germ 
fix-ftriated, fmooth ; ftyle erect, white, fhorter than the fta- 
mens; ftigma fimple. wit not fufficiently known, A 
native of Japan, flowering in September. 


** Corollas funnel-/haped. Polygonatum, Tourn. 


4. C. verticillata, narrow-leaved Solomon’s feal. Linn. 
Sp. Pl.2.. Mart. 4. Poir.4. Willd. 4. Eng. Bot. 128. 
(Polygonatum ; Hall. n. 1244. P.anguftifolium non ra- 
mofum; Bauh. Pin. 303. Tourn. Inft.78. 8. ramofum ; 
Bauh. Pin. 304.) ‘¢ Leaves in whorls.”” Root perennial, 
flefhy, creeping. Stems two feet high, ere, commonly fim- 
ple, angular, fmooth, naked near the bottom. Leaves three 
or four in a whorl, five or feven at the top of the ftem, lan- 
ceolate, acute, feflile, glaucous underneath; ftipules none. 
Flowers white, green at the tip; peduncles axillary, foli- 
tary, flender, branched, drooping, two or three-flowered ; 
corolla a little narrowed at the mouth of the tube; divifions 
bearded within under the tip, rather obtufe ; ftamens fhort, 
inferted into the mouth of the tube; ftyle fhort. Berry 
globular, blue. ‘There is a branched variety, defcribed by 
Clufius and others as a diftinét fpecies. A native of many 
parts of Europe, of Scotland, but not of England. 5. C. 
polygonatum, angular Solomon’s feal. Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. 
Mart.5. Poir.5. Willd. 5. Flor. Dan. tab.377. Eng. 
Bot. 280. Woodv. Med. Bot. tab. 44. (Polygonatum latu« 
folium vulgare; Tourn, Init. 78. 
P. latifolium flore majore odoro; Bauh. Pin. 303. Barrel. 
Ic. 711.) ‘* Leaves alternate, half-embracing the ftem 
ftem angular; peduncles axillary, generally one-flowered.’? 
Root perennial, creeping, flefhy, full of knots, which, when 
cut obliquely, are figured with veins, with fomewhat of the 
appearance of a feal, whence it 1s faid to have obtained the 
name of Solomon’s feal. Stems feveral, a foot and half 
high, ere&t, nodding at the top, fimple, leafy half way 
down, angular, fomewhat two-edged, zig-zag, fmooth. 
Leaves nerved, {mooth, unilateral. //ocvers white, with a 
green line down the fegments, nodding, fweet-fcented ; 
* unilateral on the fide oppofite the flowers; peduncles 
axillary, folitary or in pairs, almoft always one-flowered ; 
corolla oblong, a little narrowed in the middle; divifions 


fpreading, bearded ; ftamens inferted into the middle of 


the tube; anthers projeCting beyond the bale of the divifions s. 
ftyle half an inch long. Berry blue, with three feeds.) A 
native of Englandand other parts of Europe. The root is. 
mucilaginous, and in times of fcarcity has been made into 
bread. It has long been employed as a difcutient poultice 
to various kinds of tumours, but more particularly to bruifes, 
accompanied with extravafation of blood in the cellular mem- 
brane. It is alfo recommended as a cofmetic ; and in the 
time of Galen was ufed by women to remove pimples aad 
freckles of the fkin. The berries, flowers, and leaves are 
extremely acrid, and faid to be poifonous; but Poiret has 
often eaten the young fhoots in {pring and found them as 
tender and wholefome as thoife of afparagus. 6. C. mull?- 

flora 


Hail. Helv. n. 1242. | 
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fora. Many-flowered or common Solomon’s feal. Linn, Sp. 
Pl.4. Mart. 7. Poir. 6. Willd. 6. Flor. Dan. tab. 152 
Eng. Bot. tab. 279. (Polygonatum latifolium maximum ;° 
Bauh. pin. 303. Vourn. Inft..78. Heil. helv. n. 1243.) 
© Leaves alternate, embracing the ftem, fiem cylindrical ; 
peduncles axillary, many-flowered.”? Root perennial, creep- 
ing, flefhy, knotted. Stems two feet high or more, fimple, 
leafy, nodding. Leaves’ elliptical, nerved, a little paler 
than thofe of C. polygonatum. lowers white, green at 
the bafe and tip; peduncles folitary, about five-fowered ; 
tips of the divifions of the corolla fearcely bearded ; ftamens 
inferted into the top cf the tube; ftyle half an inch long. 
’ Berry blueith black. A native of England and other parts of 
Europe, chiefly in mountainous parts of the country. The 
root has fimilar properties. to thofe of the preceding 


{pecies ; the young fhoots are likewife efculent. 7. C. hirta, - 


Poir. 7. Bofc. aét. foc. h. nat. Paris. ‘* Leaves alternate, 
a little embracing the item; ftem hifpid; peduncles with 
about three flowers.” Root fpreading. Stem about a foot 
high, crooked, anguler, f{prinkled with white {iff hairs. 
Leaves egg-thaped, broad, ending in a long obtufe point ; 
nerves of the inferior furface hairy. JVowers nodding, uni- 
lateral ; peduncles axillary, about an inch long, villous. 
A native of North America, introduced into the Paris 
garden in 1789. 8. C. /atifolia. Mur. fy. veg. 334. Mart. 
6. Poir. 8. Willd. 7. Jacq. Aut. 3. tab. 232. ‘ Leaves 
alternate, embracing the ftem, acuminate; fem angular; 
peduncles axillary, many-flowered.’? ‘This fpecies has the 
habit of C. multiflora, the flowers of C. polygonatum, 
and the leaves of C. majalis. Root imall, fpreading, flefhy, 
very mucilaginous. Stem a foot and a half or two feet high, 
cylindrical at the bafe, then angular to the fummit. Leaves 
egg-fhaped, much nerved, quite entire; nerves of the under 
furface {lightly villous when viewed throughalens. Lowers 
three times larger than thofe of C. multiflora, white, green 
at the top, and marked lengthwife with greenifh lines, nod- 
ding ; peduncles flightly villous; ftamens attached to the 
middle of the tube. erry globular, blueifh black. Seeds 
three or four, fometimes five, in each cell. A native of 
Aultria, on woody mountains. 


*%* Corollas wheel-/baped. Smilaces, Tourn. 


g. C. racemofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 5. Mart. 8. Poir. 9. Willd. 8. 
Bot. Mag. tab. 899. (Polygonatum racemofum; Corn. 
Canad. 36. tab. 37. Pluk. Alm. zor. tab. 311. fig. 2.) 


_ & Leaves feffile; raceme terminal, compound,” Linn. 


~« Leaves alternate, feflile, egg-fhaped, acuminate ; panicle 
terminal, naked.?? Wiilld. Stem two or three feet high, 
fff, angular, flattened, zig-zag. Leaves nerved, thin, flexi- 
ble, green on both fides, flightly ciliated at the edges. 
Flowers white, very fmall, on {mall alternate branches, with 
fhort peduncles ; corolla open, divided almoft to the bafe ; 
divifions egg-fhaped, a little fhorter than the ftamens ; anthers 
large, yellowith. Berries {mall, red. A native of North 
America, called Oiole Nowote, child’s phyfic, by the Che- 
rokee Indians. It isa hardy perennial, eafily propagated 
by parting the roots, but thrives moft in a light foil and 
fhady fituation. 10. C. flellata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 6. Mart.g. 
Poir. 10. Willd. 9. (Polygonatum virginianum. Moris. 
hift. 3. tab, 4. fig. 7. P. canadenfe ; Corn. Canad. tab. 33.) 
_ “© Leaves embracing the ftem, numerous.” Linn. ‘ Leaves 


alternate, embracing the {tem, elliptical, fomewhat acute ; 


raceme terminal, fimple.’? Willd. Root white, {preading 
horizontally. Stem about two feet high, thick, not angular, 
weak, almoft hollow within, eaves growing very near 
together, large, even furfaced, fmooth, flightly ciliated, 
green on both fides. Flowers white, in a clofe fpike; 
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corolla large, open, ftellate, divided almof to the bottom; 
fegments linear, obtufe, ftamens balf the length of the 
corolla ; filaments capillary ; anthers yellow; fmall, roundith ; 
ftyle the length of the ftamens; ftigma obtule. Berries 
red. Anative of North America. 11. C. trifoliata.. Linw. 
Sp. Pl. 7. Mart. to. Poir. rr. Willd. ro. (C. floribus 
racemofis, foliis ovatis oblongis; Gmel. Sib. 1. tab. 6.) 
‘« Leaves embracing the ftem, in threes ; raceme terminel, 
fimple.”? Roof perennial, long, jointed, knotty, with fhort 
{lender filaments at eacia joint. Stem about three or four 
inches high, flender, crooked. Leaves generally three 
together, oblong, rarely lanceolate, rather acute, even-fur+ 
faced, {mooth, nerved, green on both fides. Lowers {mall, 
on long fimple peduncles ; corolla open, deeply divided ; 
divifions ovate-acute ; {tamens very fhort, inferted into the 
receptacle; germ roundifh. Berries red, round. Seeds two 
or three, yellowifh, compreffed, pointed. A native of the 
foreftsin Siberia. 12. C. difolia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 8. Mart. re. 
Poir. 12.. Willd. 11. Flor. Dan. tab. 291. Bot. Mag. 
Pl. sro. (Lilium convallium minus; Bauh. pin. 304. 
Barrel. Icon. 1212. Unifolium ; Hall. helv. n. 1240.) 
‘© Leaves heart-fhaped ; flowers tctrandrons.””’ Root peren- 
nial, fmall, fibrous, creeping. Root-/eaves folitary, on long 
petioles, fpringing from diftant parts of the root. Stem 
from a different part of the root, two or three inches high, 
flender, flightly angular.. Stem /eaves generally two, pe- 
tioled, a little nerved, heart-fhaped, acute, -with two round- 
ed lobes and fome fiiff hairs at the bafe. JVowers white, 
f{mall, fhorzer than the peduncles ; peduncles very flender, 
quite fimple, fometimes two together, from the axil of a 
{mall feale at their bafe ; corolla deeply four-cleft ; divifons 
oval, open; ftamens four; filaments long; anthers {mall, 
fhorter than the corolla; ftyle fhort, thick ; ftigma flighuly 
bifid or triid. Berries red, {mall, two or three-celled. A 
native of the mountainous parts of Europe, abundant in 
Sweden. Poiret obferves that the petioled leaves are a rare 
fingularity in the family of the Lillacez. 

Propagation and Culture.-—Vhe lilly of the valley requires 
a loofe fandy foil and a fhedy. fituation, It is propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn, placing the fets a foot 
afunder. This fhould be done every third or fourth year ; 
their flowers will elfe be fmall and few. All the forts of 
Solomon’s feal are hardy. They prefer a light foil and 
fhady fituation, and are proper to ornament plantations which 
are not crowded with fhrubs. They are propagated in the 
fame manner and require the fame treatment as the lilly of 
the valley. Miller. 

CONVENA, in Ancient.Geography,-a people of Gaul, 
who derived their name from the Latin convenire. They” 
were eftablifhed by Pompey, after his return from the Spa- 
nifh war, againft Sertorius, at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
Their country is Cominges. 

CONVENT, from the Latin conventus. meetiug, of con- 

venire, ta come together ; a monaltery of religious, of either 
fex. See Monastery. ‘ 
Convents are very numerous in Greece, as well as in many 
Popifh countries; and they are generally, though not um- 
verfally, fangtuaries confecrat-d to ignorance, fuperitition, 
and moft frequently to floth. In the Gresian iflands, the 
monks are denominated caloyers, from xwnos, halos, good, 
and ytgo:, geror, old man, g. @ good old man. However, 
the Grecian convents are the habitations, not merely of old 
men, but of young boys, from 10 to 12 years of age, cloath- 
ed in the habit, which confilts of a plain long black gown, 
confined by a girdie. 

CONVENTA Pacta. Sce Pacta. 

CONVENTI, Grurio Ces.re, in Biography, a Bolog- 
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nefe fculptor, who is fpoken of in high terms by Malvafia, 
in his defeription of the magnificent funeral of Agoftino 
Caracci, upon which occafion Conventi modelled a beauti- 
ful figure of virtue, which, with another, perfonifying ho- 
nour, was reprefented, crowning with laurel, the buft of the 
deceafed artift. The celebrated feulptor, Algardi, re- 
ceived his firit inftruGtion in modelling from this matter. 
Malvafia. 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent, denoting, 
properly, a cabal, or fecret affembly, of a part of the monks 
of a convent, to make a brigue or party in the eleGtion' of 
an abbot. 

From the ill ufe ot thefe affemblies, the word is come 
into difrepute ; and now ftands for any mifchievous, fedi- 
tious, or irregular aflembly. F. Doucine obferves, the oc- 
cidentals always efteemed the fifth general council an unlaw- 
ful conventicle. ‘The term conventicle is faid, by fome, to 
have been firft applied in England to the {chools of Wick- 
liff; and has been fince ufed to fignify the religious affem- 
blies of all in this country, who do not conform to the 
eftablifhed dogtrines and worfhip of the church of Eng- 
land. : 

Conventicle, however, in ftri&t propricty, denotes an un- 
lawful affembly ; and cannot, therefore, be jultly applied 
to the legal aflemblies of proteftant diflenters, in places of 
worfhip certified, or licenfed, according to the requifitions of 
law. See ToLeraTIon. 

This term occurs in the ftatutes 2 Hen. [V. c. 15, and 
1 Hen. VI. c. 3; and 16 Car. Il. c. 4. (A.D. 1664), 
which ftatute was made to prevent and fupprefs conventicles. 
This tatute, which was enacted for three years, having expired, 
was revived A.D. 1670, by 22 Car. II. c. 1. which enaéted, 
that if any perfons of the age of fixteen years, fubjects of 
this kingdom, fhall be prefent at any conventicle, where 
there are five or more aflembled, they fhall be fined ss. for 
the firft offence, and 10s, for the fecond; and perfons preach- 
ing incur a penalty of 20/. for the firft, and 40/. for the 
fecond offence. Alfo, fuffering a meeting to be held ina 
houfe, &c. is liable to 20/, penalty. Juttices of peace, on 
the oath of two witnefles, or any other fufficient proof, may 
record the offence under their hands and feals, and this re- 
cord fhall be taken in law for a full and perfe& conviction, 
and fhall be certified at the next quarter-{eflions:. They, 
and alfo confiables, head-boroughs, &c. have power to en- 
ter fuch houfes, and feize perfons affembled, &c. And if 
they negle& their duty, they fhall forfeit 100/. -And if 
any conftable, &c. know of fuch meetings, and do not 
inform a juttice of peace, or chief magiftrate, &c. he fhall 
forfeit 5 /. 

© One claufe in this at,” fays Mr. Hume (Hitt. vol. vii. 
p-457,) ‘isremarkable; that if any difpute fhould arife 
with regard to tbe interpretation of any part of the act, 
the judges fhould always explain the doubt in the fenfe leaft 
favourable to conyenticles ; it being the intention of parlia- 
ment entirely to fupprefs them. Such was the zeal of the 
commons, that they violated the plainelt and moft eftablifh- 
ed maxims of civil policy, which require, that in all crimi- 
nal profecutions, favour fhould always be given to the pri- 
foner.?? Uhe perfecution under this a&t continued to be very 
fevere, till the operation of the aét was fufpended by the 
exercife of a difpenfing power, and the king’s declaration of 
indulgence, A. D. 1671-2. However, alderman Love, 
member for the city of London, in the name of the dif- 
fenters, difavowed the difpenfing power, though it had been 
exerciled in their favour, becaufe, as he declared in his 
f{peech, ‘* he had rather go without his own defired liberty, 
shan haye it in a way fo deflrutive of the liberties of his 
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country, and the proteftant interelt ; and this (he faid) was 
the fenfe of the main body of diflenters.”7_ At length it 
was ordained, by the flat. 1 W. & M. ft. 1. c. 18. that 
proteftant diffenters fhall be exempted from penalties; though 
if they meet in a houfe with the doors locked, barred, or 
bolted, fuch diffenters fhall have no benefit from that fta- 
tute. By ftat. ro Anne, c. 2. officers of the government, 
&c. prefent at any conventicle, at which there fhall be ten 
perfons, if the royal family be not prayed for in exprefs 
words, fhall forfeit 40/, and be difabled. See Noncon- 
FoRMisTs and ToLeRATION. 

CONVENTION, in our ZLaw-Books, is ufed whena 
parliament is called, which fits and is diffolved without any 
act paffed, or judgment given. It is then faid not to bea 
Jeffion of parliament, but a convention. See Convention 
myprar 

Convention of Rouen, the fame with burfe of Rouen. 

ConvENTION, atreaty, contract, or agreement between 
two or more parties. See Contract. 

Every convention between men, provided it be not 
contrary to honefty, and good manners, produces a na- 
tural obligation, and makes the performance a point of con= 
{cience. 

Every convention has either a name, and a caufe or con- 
fideration, or it has none: in the firft cafe, it obliges civilly 
and naturally ; in the latter only naturally. 

Conventions entre foverains pour reflitution des deferteurs, 
conventions among fovereigns for rettitution of deferters. 
By thefe forts of conventions, the deferters from all armies 
are taken up or arrefted, if they get into the territories of a 
power, that is in agreement with that whofe colours they 
have deferted. Notice is given to the neareft commandant, 
who fhould fend people to find the deferters at the expence 
of the corps, and fhould pay thofe who took them up, for 
their fuftenance or fupport during the time of their deten- 
tion. t 

Convention fecrétes entre les officers d’un corps, fecret 
conventions among tite officers of a corps. See Concor- 
DAT. 

Secret conventions are alfo made in a treaty of peace, 
reciprocally agreed on, and concluded between the pars 
ties, who have received powers to treat. ‘Then thefe con 
ventions remain fecret and concealed, till what was agreed 
on between the treating and contracting parties is put in exe 
ecution. 

Convention is much ufed both in ancient and modern 
pleadings, for an agreement or covenant, 

In the book of rolls of the manor of Hatfield in York- 
fhire, we have a record of a pleafant convention, anno 11 
Edw. I1I. between Robert de Roderham, and John de 
Ithen; the latter of whom fold the devil in a ftning for 
three-pence halfpenny to the former, to be delivered on the 
fourth day after the convention ; when, the purchafer mak- 
ing his demand, the feller refufed to give him livery, to the 
great lofs (as the record reprefents it), of forty thillings to 
the purchafer, &c. But it appearing to the court, that 
fuch a plea does not lie among Chriltians, the parties were 
adjourned to hell for judgment. 

Convention is allo the name given to an extraordinary 
affembly of parliament, or of the ftates of the realm, held 
without the king’s writ. Of this kind was the-parliament 
which reftored Charles II. This parliament met above a 
month before his return, the lords by their own authority, 
and the commons, .in purfuance of writs iffued in the name 
of the keepers of the liberty of England, by authority of 
parliament ; and fat full feven months after his reftoration, 
and enacted feveral laws till in force. < 

he 
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The neceffity of the cafe, in this inftance, fuperfeded all 
law ; for if they had not fo met, it was morally impoffible 
that the kingdom fhould have been fettled in peace. After 
the king’s return, the firft thing that was done, was to pafs 
an aét, declaring this to be a good parliament, notwithfland- 
ing the defe& of the king’s writs. (Stat. 12 Car. II. c, t.) 
Neverthelefs, though the king himfelf, who alone had a 
right to objeét, confented to wave the objection, it was at 
that time a great donbt among the lawyers (1 Sid. 1.) whe- 
ther even this healing a& made it a good parliament, and 
held by very many, fays j¥dge Blackftone, in the negative : 
though, as he adds, it feems to have been too nice a {cruple. 


And yet, out of abundant caution, it was thought neceflary 


to confirm its aéts in the next parliament, by ftatute 13 
Care II. ci. 7... & c.. 14. 

The conyention of eftates, in 1685, after the retreat of 
king James II. upon mature deliberation, came to a conclu- 
fion, that king James, by his prattices here, and his flight 
hence, had abdicated the kingdom ; and that the throne was 
vacant ; and therefore devolved to king William and queen 
Mary. Upon this their aflembly .expired as a convention, 
and was converted into a parliament. 

In this cafe, the lords and commons, by their own authority, 
and upon the fummons of the prince of Orange (afterwards 
king William) met in a convention, and therein difpofed of 
the king and the kingdom. On this occafion,.the peers and 
bifhops, to the number of near go, addrefled the prince, 
defiring him to fummon a convention by circular letters. In 
order to fatisfy his mind by a more general and exprefs de- 
claration of the public confent, the following judicious ex- 

edient was adopted. All the members who had fitten in 
the Houfe of Commons during any parliament of Charles 
II., were invited to meet; and to them were added the 
mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common council of Lon- 
don. This was regarded as the moft proper reprefentative 
of the people that could be fummoned during the prefent 
emergency. ‘They unanimoufly voted the fame addrefs with 
the lords. The prince, being thus fupported by all the le- 
gal authority which could poffibly be obtained in this critical 
conjuncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and cor- 
porations of England, and his orders were univerfally com- 
plied with. Accordingly, the Englifh convention was af- 
fembled, June 22, 1689, anda vote was pafled ina few days 
by a great majority of the commons, and fent up to the 
peers for their concurrence. The words which exprefled it 
were thefe, ‘‘ that king James II. having endeavoured to 
fubvert the conftitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contraét between king and people; and having, by 
the advice of Jefuits, and other wicked perfons, violated 
the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himfelf out of the 
kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
throne is thereby vacant.”” (See Aspicarion.) The vote 
was carried to the upper houfe, and there met with great 
oppofition. After long debate, and free conference between 
the houfes, and after having obtained the fentiments of the 
prince, with regard to the fettlement of the government, 
the chief parties agreed, and the convention paflfed a bill; 
in which they fettled the crown on the prince and princefs 
of Orange; the fole adminiftration to remain in the prince : 
the princefs of Denmark to fucceed after the death of the 
prince and princefs of Orange ; her pofterity after thofe of 
the princefs, but before thofe of the prince by any other 
wife. The convention annexed to this fettlement of the 
crown, a declaration of rights, where all the points which 
had of Jate years been difputed between the king and peo- 
ple, were finally determined ; and the powers of royal pree 
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rogative were more narrowly circumfcribed, and more exa&. 
ly defined, than in any former periad of the Englith govern. 
ment. See ConstiTuTion. 

This convention was aflembled upon a fimilar principle of 
neceflity with that of the reftoration; that is, upon a full 
conviction, that king James had abdicated the government, 
and that the throne was thereby vacant; which {uppofition 
of the individual members was confirmed by their concur- 
rent refolution, when they a¢tually affembled. In fucha 
cafe as the palpable vacancy of the throne, it follows “ ex 
neceffitate rei,’ that the form of the royal writs mutt be laid 
afide, otherwife no parliament can ever meet again. Let 
us fuppofe, for the fake of argument, that the whole royal 
line fhould at any time fail, and become extinct, which 
would indifputably vacate the throne; in this fituation, it 
feems reafonable to prefume, that the body of the nation, 
confifting of lords and commons, would have a right to 
meet and fettle the government, otherwife there mult be 
no government at all. Upon this, and no other principle, 
fays judge Blackftone, did the convention in 1689 affemble. 
The-vacancy of the throne was precedent to their meeting, 
without any royal fummons, not in confequence of it. They 
did not aflemble without writ, and then make the throne 
vacant ; but, the throne bejng previoufly vacant by the 
king’s abdication, they affembled without writ, as they muft 
do if they affembled at all. Had the throne been full, their 
meeting would not have been regular; but, as it was really 
empty, fuch meeting became abfolutely neceffary. Ac- 
cordingly, it is declared by ftatute 1 W. & M. ft.1.c.1. 
that this convention was really the two houfes of parlia- 
ment, notwith{tanding the want of writs, or other defects 
of form. 

A fimilar convention, by circular letters from the prince, 
was fummoned at Edinburgh, on the 22d of March 1689. 
As foon as the purpofe of this convention was difcovered, 
the earl of Balcarras, and vifcount Dundee, leaders of the 
tories, withdrew from the city; and the convention having 
paffled a bold and decifive vote, that king James, by his 
mal-adminiftration and abufe of power, had forfeited all title 
to the crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to 
the prince and princefs of Orange. 

The conftitution of Great Britain having placed the re- 
prefentation of the nation, and the expreffion of the national 
will in the parliament, no other meeting or convention, even 
of every individual in the kingdom, would be a competent 
organ.to exprefs that will; and meetings of fuch a nature 
tending merely to’fedition, and to delude the people into an 
imaginary affertion of rights, which they had before dele- 
gated to their reprefentatives in parliament, could only tend 
to anarchy and confufion ; and to overturn every fettled 
principle of government. 

Accordingly, an aét of parliament was pafled in Ireland, 
in the year (793, to prevent any fuch meetings or conven- 
tions ; and a few ignorant individuals, who in the fame year 
had dared to aflemble under that title in Scotland, were 
quickly difperfed, and their leaders conviéted of {fedi- 
tious practices ; for which they were fentenced to tranfport« 
ation. 

CONVENTIONAL Esrares for Life, are thofe that- 
are exprefsly created by the aéts of the parties, in contra. 
diftinGtion to fuch as are merely /ega/, or enacted by cons 
ftruGtion and operation of law. See Estare. 

ConvenTIONAL Subrogation. See SuBRoGATION. 

CONVENTIONARY Rents, in Rural Economy, isa 
term which is fometimes applied to the referved rents of life 
leafes, See Leass. 

CON, 
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CONVENTIONE Facienpa, in Law, is a writ which 


lies for the breach of any covenant in writing. Fitzherbert 
calls it a writ of covenant. 

CONVENTUAL, fomething belonging to a convent. 
See CoENoBITE. 

ConvenTuAL is particularly ufed, fince the year 1250, 
for a religinus who aétually refides in a convent ; in contra- 
ciftin@tion to thofe who are only guelts, or are entertained 
there, or are in pofleffion of benefices depending on the 
houfe. 

Conventuat likewife denotes a clafs of the order of 
Francifeans, who adopted the relaxation introduced into 
that order by pope Innocent IV. which allowed of property 
and poffeffions in their community. ‘They were fo called in 
oppofition to the ‘* Brethren of the Obfervance.” This 
divifion took place in the year 1368. 

Conventuat Chureh, denotes a church that confifls of 
regular clerks, profeffing fome order of religion ; or of dean 
and chapter, or other focieties of {piritual men. 

Conventuat Prior, differs froma claufiral prior, in that 
the former has the full right and authority of an abbot ; 
the only difference between them being in the name ; where- 
as the clauftral prior is a dependent of the abbot, and derives 
all his authority from him. 

The conventual prioris obliged to take prieft’s orders in a 
year, or at moft in two years, from the day of his admiffion : 
in default whereof, the benefice becomes vacant. Some 
priories are a¢tually conventual, z.c. they are flocked with 
religious: others are only conventual in haditu, v. gr. where 
there have been no religious during the {pace of forty years : 
the continuance of one fingle religious, keeps the priory con- 
ventual aéu'; for, in detault of one, the priory becomes 
fimple. See Prior. 

By a declaration of the king of France, in 1680, it was 
decided, that a conventuality never degenerates, or ceafes, 
while there are regular places fubfifting in it for twelve re- 
ligious, with revenues for their fupport. 

ConventuaL Auditors. See Aupiror. 

CONVERGENCY of Meridians, in Geographical Sur- 
veying, is the angle formed between the meridian of any 
place and the parallel to the meridian of any other place, 
drawn through the firft mentioned place. Thus, if P ( Plate 
Il. Surveying, fig. 10.) be the pole of the earth, E Q a portion 
of the equator, P E a meridian drawn through a place or 
ftation G, and P Q a meridian drawn through another place 
R: then, if GR be a portion of a great circle pafiing 
through the places G and R, and aé be a portion ofa {mall 
circle pafling through G, parallel to the merdian of R 
(PQ), or perpendicular to the great circle 6 R, -which is 
itfelf a perpendicular to the meridian PQ, in the point R, 
then is the angle aG P the angle of convergency of the two 
meridians PG and PR, at the place G. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that at the equator any two meridians, as EP and 
QP, are parallel to each other ; but on their departure from 
thence, they converge more and more as they approach to- 
wards the pole, where the angle of convergency (a G P) be- 
comes equal to the angle of longitude EPQ. It may alfo 
be remarked, that the angle of convergency, augmented by 
the excels of thethree angles of a {pherical triangle above 180°, 
is equal to the angle of longitude at the pole, on a {phere. 
Phil. Tranf. 1787, p.218. The principles for applying 
this to an ellipfoid figure of the earth, or to any other given 
f{pheroid, may be found in Mudge and Dalby’s Trig. Sur- 
vey, vol. i. art. 60, &c. 

‘The late general Roy (Phil. Tranf. 1787, p. 216.) has 
explained the mode of applying the convergency of two me- 
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ridians, obtained by reciprocally obferving the azimuth of a 
ftation on each, from the other, compared with the meridian 
there (determined by: obfervations of the polé-ftar), to the 
finding of the difference of longitude, or angle at the pole be- 
tween the meridians of thofe two ftations, by a method 
fomewhat different from that recommended by the Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell. Phil. Tranf. lvi. In the progrefs of the Go- 
vernment T'risonometrical Survey, this method was firft ap- 
plied in the finding of the difference of longitude between 
Till fiation in Surrey (Jat. 51° 16’ 413” N. and 
long. 0° of 3” E. of Greenwich Royal Obfervatory) and 
Goudhurft fteeple in Kent, about 23 miles diftant ; as alfo 
for fettling the ‘latitude of the latter place. Phil. Tranf. 
1790, p. 206. It was afterwards applied, in a moft com- 
plete manner, to the determination of the difference of longi- 
tude between Beachy Head ftation in Suffex (lat. 50° 44” 
23.7", long. o® 15’ 11.9” E.), and Dunnofe {tation in the 
Ifle of Wight, wherein the bearing of each of thefe places, 
with the meridian of the other, was accurately fettled by 
obfervation, although the places are more than 64 miles 
apart ; and whence, the length of a degree of a great circle 
of the earth, perpendicular to the meridian in latitude 50° 
41’, was calculated to be 61182.3 Englifh fathoms. The 
latitude of Dunnofe ftation, as determined by this operation, 
has fince been verified by a feries of accurate obferyations, 
made with a capital zenith fector, the laft work of the cele- 
brated Ramfden, and has been found to err only 5% of a 
fecond in defeét. See Dunnose. This method of deters 
mining longitudes of ftations, by the convergency of meri- 
dians, has fince been applied to finding the longitudes and 
latitudes of Black-Down ftation in Dorfetfhire, long. 2° 
32! 22.4" W. lat. 51° 41/ 14.7” N. of Butterton ftation in 
Devonfhire, long. 3° 52’ 47-5”, lat. 50° 24! 47.2", and of 
St. Agnes Beacon in Cornwall, long. 5° 11’ 55.7”, and lat. 
§0° 18’ 27.9”. Phil. Tranf. 1800. But thefe deductions 
feem not to have all the pretenfions to accuracy, of which 
the method is fufceptible, for want of reciprocal obferva~ 
tions; the three laft ftations being fo chofen as to be ali in- 
vifible from each other: and although the firlt of them is 
vilible from Dunnofe, that ftation was not vifited again, for 
the purpole of completing the obfervations ; but one of the 
angles of this, and both the angles of the other two polar 
triangles, were made to depend on thofe of the intermediate 
chains of triangles. It is with the utmoft regret that we 
obferve any opportunities omitted of fubmitting this grand 
trigonometrical furvey to all the poflible tefts of its accuracy, 
or of colle&ting and recording obfervations, likely to be of 
future ufe in drawing conclufions relative to the anomalies in 
the figure ofthe earth. The writer of this, from having af- 
fifted in the making of fome hundreds of obfervations with 
the admirable theodolites, which are in the hands of major 
William Mudge, and his able affiflants employed on the tri- 
gonometrical furvey, and from having been a witnefs to the 
great flill and pains with which they are always ufed by thefe 
gentlemen, end from having fince applied his multiplied obfer- 
vations in, accurately calculating the fituation of many dif- 
ferent objeéts, by feries of 40r 5, and in fome cafes to or 12, 
independent triangles, is enabled to aflert, that an extreme 
degree of accuracy in the diftances and horizontal angles may 
be obtained in this furvey, perhaps unparallelled in any fimi- 
lar undertaking. He laments, therefore, that Ramfden’s 
fine zenith fector (defcribed Phil. Tranf. 1804) fhould, 
during any favourable feafon of the year, lie idle in the 
Tower, inftead of being employed in determining the actual 
latitudes, and, with a theodolite, making pole-itar obferva- 
tions, for obtaining the-corre& azimuths of all the many 
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principal ftations, whofe horizontal bearings and diftances 
have been fo very accurately fettied in this furvey ; which 
does equal honour to the government that patronizes it, and 
to the gentlemen. by whom it is condu@ted. 

CONVERGING Curves. See Curve. 

ConvercinG, or Convercent Lines, in Geometry, are 
thofe which continually approximate, or whofe diitance be- 
comes continually lefs and lefs; in oppofition to divergent 
lines, whofe diftance becomes continually greater. Lines 
that converge one way, diverge the other. 

Convercinc Rays, in Diopftrics, are thofe rays which in 
their paflage out of one medium into another, of a different 
denfity, are refracted towards one another; fo that, if far 
enough continued, they will meet ina point, or focus. 

All convex lenfes make the rays converge, and cencave 
ones diverge, i.e. the one infle&ts them towards a centre, 
and the other defle@s them from it; and the more, as fuch 
lenfes are portions of fmaller fpheres. On which proper- 
ties, all the effeéts of lenfes, microfcopes, telefcopes, &c. 
depend. ‘ 

Ray# coming converging out of a denfer medium into a 
rarer, become more convergent, and concur fooner than if 
they were to continue their motion through the firft. Rays 
coming converging out of a rarer into a denfer medium, con- 
verge lefs, and concur later, than if they had continued their 
motion through the firft medium. 

Parallel rays, pafling from a denfer into a rarer medium, 
v.gr. from glafs into air, the furface of the glafs being 
towards the air, will become convergent, and coneur in a 
focus, 

Diverging rays, or rays coming from a point, under the 
‘fame circumftances, become converging, and meet in a 
focus ; and as the radiant point comes nearer, the focus re- 
cedes farther off: if the radiant be near, the focus will be 
infinitely diftant ; 7. ¢, the rays will be parallel: and if the 
point be brought nearer ftill, the rays will diverge. 

ConvercGinc Series, in Mathematics. See Series. 

CONVERSANO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and province of Bari; the fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of Bari; 15 miles E.S.E. of it. 

CONVERSATION, Discourse; thefe two words 
denote an interlocution between two, or among more per- 
fons: with this diftin@ion, that the converfation is ufed for 
any general intercourfe of fentiments whatever; whereas a 
difcourfe means a converfation limited to fome particular fub- 
je&. Thus we fay, a converfable man; meaning a man 
able to converfe on a variety of fubjeéts, or a man of general 
knowledge ; but we do not fay a difcourfable man. The 
word difcourfe is generally ufed when we mention a fuperior 
talking to an inferior. 

Conversation Point, in Geography, a head-land on the 
fouth fide of a bay on the coalt of California. N. lat. 32° 
30’. W. long. 110°. , 
CONVERSAZIONES, denote evening affemblies held 
at Rome, where perfons of both fexes met, not for inftruét- 
ive or even amuling converfation, but in order to fee and 

ay tranfient compliments to one another ; and where a per- 
ia may enjoy the happinefs of being fqueezed and prefled 
among the belt company inthe city. Several of thefe take 
place in the fame evening, and they are formed by the paff- 
ing vilits of the fame perfons, who thus feek amufement by 
a mere change of place and company. Thefe affemblies 
generally break up about 9 o’clock ; a {mall party excepted, 
who are invited to fupper. They refemble our modern 
routs. Moore’s View of Society, &c. in Italy, vol.i. 
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CONVERSE, in Geometry, &c. A propofition is faid 
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to be the converfe of another, when, after drawing a con- 
clution from fomething firft fuppofed, we proceed to fup- 
pole what had been before concluded, and to draw from it 
what had been fuppofed. Thus, it is demonftrated in geo- 
metry, that if the two fides of a triangle be equal, the two 
angles oppofite to thofe fides are equal alfo: the converfe 
of the propofition is, that if the two angles of a triangle 
ve equal, the two fides oppofite to thofe angles are equal 
alfo, 

Converse Diredion, in Affrology, is uled in oppofition 
to dire@ direGtion, i.e. by the latter, the promoter is care 
ried to the fignificator, according to the order of the figns ; 
but by the former it is carried from eait to wet, contrary to 
the order of the figns. 

CONVERSERA, in Geography, an ifland of the Adri- 
atic, near the coait of Iftria. N. lat. 45° 20°. E. long. 
¥8° 44’, 

CONVERSION, ina Moral Sen/e, a return from evil 
to good ; refulting from a fenfe, either of the natural de- 
formity of the one, and amiablenefs of the other: or of the 
advantages and difadvantages that fpring from the one and 
the other, refpectively. 

Or, it is the change of the heart, with regard to the mo- 
rals, paffions, defires, and purfuits; and of the mind, with 
regard to the fentiments, &c. See ReGeneration. For 
an account of the conyerfion of St. Paul, confidered as an 
argument for the truth of Chriftianity, fee Pau. 

Conversion, in Law, is where a perfon having the 
goods of another in his poffeffion, converts them to his own 
ufe, without confent of the owner; for which the pro- 
prietor may maintain an a@tion of trover and converfion 
againft him. 

This aGtion of trover and converfion was, ‘in its original, 
an action of trefpafs upon the cafe, and a recovery of da- 
mages againft the offender, from which it derived its name. 
Refufal to reftore goods is, primd facie, fufficient evidence 
of a converfion, though it does not amount to a converfion. 
10 Rep. 56. See Trover. 

Conversion, Converfio, in Logic, a circumftance or af- 
fection of propofitions, wherein the order of the terms, or 
extremes, i3 changed; fo that the fubject comes into the 
place of the predicate, and the predicate into that of the 
{ubje& ; without any alteration in the quality of either. 

As, ‘*No virtueis vice; No vice is virtue: in which we 
fee the fubje€&t of the former, made the predicate of the 
latter, and the predicate the fubje&; yet both true. 

Converfion is ufually defined a due change of the order of 
the extremes, i, e. under fuch a habitude and coherence with 
re{pe&t to cach other, that the one is rightly inferred from 
the other. 

Hence, in every legitimate converfion, two things are re- 
quired: 1, A communication, or reciprocation of terms ; 
not in reipect of words, but of order. 2. The inference of 
one propofition to the other, 

Ariftotle makes two kinds of converfion; the one Simple, 
by others called wniver/al; wherein nothing is changed befide 
the order of extremes, i. ¢. the terms are tranfpofed, without 
altering either the quality or quantity thereof: as, “No 
mind is body ; No body is mind.” 

The fecond, per accidens, called alfo particular ; wherein, 
befide changing the places of the terms, there isa change of 
an univerfal fign into a particular one; as, “ Every good 
man ftudies the welfare of his country; fome man that 
ftudies the welfare of his country is good.” 

To thefe, fome of Ariftotle’s followers add a third kind of 
converfion, called dy contrapofition: as, * Every manis an 
animal ; every no-animal is no-man.”? 

ConvBRSION, 


CONVERSION. 


Conversion, in Rhetoric, &'e. is underftood of arguments 
which are returned, retorted, and fhewn on oppofite fides, 
by changiag the fubjeét into the attribute, and the attribute 
into the fubject. 

There are converfions of arguments, from one figure to 
another, and alfo from general propofitions to particular 
Thus Cicero againft Antony: ‘* Doletis tres exer- 
citus P.R. interfeos? Interfecit Antonius. Defiderates 
elariffimos cives ? Eofque vobis eripuit Antonius. Auctoritas 
hujus ordinis affliGa elt? AfMixit Antonius.” 

Conversion, in War, denotes a military movement or 
manceuvre, which turas.the front of a battalion, where the 
right or left flank was, when either flank is attacked. 

Conversion of Difeafes. A difeafe is faid tobe con- 
verted, when new fymptoms arife in its progrefs, which 
require a different detignation, and which either put a period 
to the original diforder, or, combining with it, alter the 
phyfician’s views refpecting the prognottics, or the method af 
cure. Many inftances of this kind are familiar ; as the con- 
verfion of intermittents into continued fevers, or obftructions 
of the vifcera; of hceemoptoe into phthifis; of jaundice into 
dropfy, and the hke. Others are more unufual, and un- 
expected, and deferve to be noticed, becaufe they occafion 
much perplexity in practice, when they occur, and efpecially 
as this fubjeét has been much overlooked by medical writers, 

We owe the firft obfervation on the fubjeét of converfion, 
to Hippocrates, and his annotators.. Hoffman has curioufly 
touched onit, in his fhort diflertation de morborum tran/muta- 
tione. Baglivi, though very delirous that it fhould be treated 
at length, and though hberal in promifes of afliftance, confines 
his recital of fa&ts in a great meafure to thofe of Hippocrates. 
An exprefs treatife was written on the fubjeét by Rodericus 
a Caltro, under the quaint title of Que ex Quibus, a work 
better conceived than executed. And an excellent eflay 
was more recently publifhed by Dr. Ferriar, of Manchefter, 
in the 2d vol. of his ‘ Medical Hiftories and Reflections,’* 
in which the fubftance of this article will be found. 


This fubje@ was formerly arranged under two divifions : 
when the original difeafe fubfifted after the acceflion of the 
fecond, it was termed a cafe of epigenefis, or propagation ; 
when the fecond difeafe put a period to the firft, it was called 
an inftance of metaptofis, metaflafis, or tranjlation-. But this 
is a loofe diftintion, which excludes many cafes of conver- 
fion. The chief difference between the metaptofis and 
epigenefis is, that the relation of the fucceflive morbid appear- 
ances, and their dependence upon each other, cannot be fo 
ckearly perceived in one cafe as in the other. It would have 
been mere ufeful, to have diftinguifhed converfions by their 
influence on the event of the difeafe; as fome are dangerous, 
and generally fatal; others, while they terminate the ori- 
ginal diforder, conduce to a more {peedy reftoration of health. 
Thus, when a continued fever fupervenes to pneumonic 
inflammation, the patient is in great danger, it is gravi male 
grave malum accedere; when a diarrhcea fupervenes to con- 
tinued fever, in certain ftages, it terminates the fever 
earlier than the regular courfe of the difeafe could have 
done. 

All cafes of converfion may perhaps be conveniently re- 
ferred to%the following heads. 1. The fupervening difeafe 
soay be produced by the remote caufes of the original difor- 
der: in thiscafe, the aétion of thofe caufes, after producing 
its firft effect, is prolonged fo as to excite a new train of 
fymptoms. 2. The fupervening difeafe may arife from the 
excefs or combination of the fymptoms of the original com- 
plaint. 3. The ftate of the habit, producea by the firft 
difeafe, may give rife to a new diforder. 4. Converfion 
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may happen, from the impredent fuppreffion of habituat 
difeafes. 

I. The application of certain remote caufes, may be 
fufficiently powerful to produce a frefh difeafe, after the frit 
has been brought on by their aétion, It is common to 
find pneumonic inflammation fupervene to typhus, by a con- 
tinuance of the application of cold or dampnefs, which ope- 
rates as a remote caufe of the fever. On the contrary, 
from the tendency of the fyftem to inflammation, or from 
toe manner in which cold has been applied, the pneumonic 
{ymptoms precede the fever in fome cales, and even run their 
courfe, before the fever aflumes a regular form. In a fatak 
cafe of the converfion of pleurify into typhus, the left lobe 
of the lung was deltroyed by fuppuration. (Lieutaud. Hitt. 
Anat. Med. tem. i. Obf. 378.) I have feen, fays, Dr. 
Ferriar, a cafe of peripneumonia notha end in typhus, and the 
typhus in mania. He alfo rejates, chiefly trom his own 
obfervation, the converfion of acute rheumatifm into typhus 
in the firft week, a circumftance which we have alfo wit- 
nefled;—the converfion of the mild fynochus, or typhus, 
into inflammation of the peritoneum, or villous coat of the 
inteftines ;—of “cholera into typhus;—of dyfentery and 
diarrhcea into continued fever ;—of hytteria into epilepfly 
and infanity, &c.; changes which are not very unfrequent. 

Cafes of hytterical converfions, which belong to the head, 
are very common fources of error to young practitioners, and 
fometimes deceive even the moft experienced. Sydenham 
long ago enumerated an ample catalogue of the difeafes, the 
{ymptoms of which the maniac, hyfteria, frequently aflumes. 
This matterly effay, with which Dr, Ferriar appears to have 
been wnacquaiated, contains a full difclofure of the conver= 
fions of this diforder. ‘The fymptoms of apoplexy, paralyfis, 
epilepfy, cough, the iliac paflion, jaundice, ftone in the kid- 
neys, and in the bladder, vomiting, diarrhoea, rheumati{m, 
lumbago, &c. have been terminated by the acceflion of a 
complete byiterical paroxy{m. (See Hysteria.) ‘ We 
are ignorant,”’ fays Dr. Ferriar, who has defcribed a fimilar 
variety of hytterical converfions, ‘* by what laws the body 
poflcfles a power of reprefenting the moft hazardous difor- 
ders, without incurring danger; of counterfeiting the 
greateft derangement in the fyitem, witl.out materially alter+ 
ing its movements; of producing madnefs, confcious of its 
extravagancies, and of increafing the acutenefs of fenfation, 
opprefling the common fenforium. In hyiterical affections, 
all thefe appearances are excited, which are incompatible 
with the reafonings of every fyftem-maker, who has yet 
endeavoured to explain the inexplicable. Nature, as if in 
ridicule of the attempts to unma{k her, has, in this clafs of 
difeafes, reconciled contradictions, and realized improba- 
bilities, with a myfterious verfatility, which infpires the 
true philofopher with diffidence, and reduces the fy{tematic 
to defpair.” 

IL. The fymptoms of an idiopathic difeafe may, by their 
violence, aflume the appearance, and require the attention 
due to a new complaint; or affections of particular vifcera, 
which, in their incipient {tate, are only regarded as fymptoms 
of general indifpofition, may, as they gain ground, extin- 
guifh the original difeafe, or be protracted beyond it. This 
head comprehends fuch a variety of cafes, that to treat it 
fully, would be to give the hiftory of all fymptomatic dif- 
eafes. A few illuftrations-will fuffice. 

Dr. Fereival mentions, that he had feen an effufion into 
the cavities of the brain, produced by the fuccuffions of 
coughing, in a confirmed pulmonary confumption, which 
eflufion terminated fatally, with a previous fuppreflion, 
more than a week before death, of all the pulmonic 
fymptoms. 
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It is one of the moft perplexing occurrences in. medicine, 
when the fupervening difeafe is produced by a fymptom of 
fome latent complaint : when, for example, phthifical fymp- 
toms arife in a {crofulous or gouty patient, who exhibits, at 
firft, no other appearance of thofe two difeafes.. Dr. Ferriar 
faw an inftance, in which all the charafters of confirmed 
phthifis pulmonalis were prefent, that terminated in re- 
covery, upon the patient’s coughing up fome folid particles, 
which, upon examination, proved to be chalk-ftones. Dr. 
Percival relates, that a gentleman of rank was fuppofed to 
be in an advanced ftate, of what is called a galloping con- 
fumption, having an inceflant cough, an expectoration ap- 
parently purulent, continued heats, and night {weats: yet 
his cure was accomplifhed by giving wine-whey copioufly, 
and by adminiltering dofes of hartfhorn and fpermaceti. A 
gentle fit of the gout was produced by this cordial regimen. 
The fever, cough, and {pitting, were progreflively diminifhed, 
and the health of the patient was foon perfe@ily re-efta- 
blifhed. J 

There is, indeed, a ftrong refemblance between hyfteria 
and gout, in the power of counterfeiting different difeafes, 
but with this material diftinGtion; that the hyfterical repre- 
fentations are commonly void of danger, while thole pro- 
duced by gout are often more dangerous than the 
fimple diforder which they imitate. The hyfterical 
hemoptée, for example, is feldom produétive of bad 
confequences, but the arthritic apoplexy, pneumonia, 
and cardialgia, are much more alarming, and run their 
courfe quicker than fimilar complaints originating from other 
caufes. But thefe difeafes agree in this refpect, that the 
acceflion of the regular paroxyfm puts a favourable period to 
the irregular fymptoms. 

The prognoftics, in converfions of this fecond clafs, 
mutt evidently vary according to the feat and degree of the 
fupervening difeafe, and its favourable a€tion upon the 
original diforder. : : 

III. The original difeafe, if acute, when it has run its 
ufual courfe, may leave the habit in a ftate favourable to 
the produétion of another difeafe: or if the original be a 
chronic diforder, fuch a ftate of the habit may take place 
during its continuance, and the acceflary difeafe may be 
fimply fuperadded, or it may vary the form, or affect the 
duration of the former. 

‘Continued fevers are converted into different difeafes, the 
produétion of which admits one general explanation. During 
“the increafed aétion of the circulating fyitem, if any part of 
the body be originally weak, or have been rendered infirm 
and irritable by preceding difeafe, congeftion, and its con- 
fequences, may be expected there. It is therefore eafy to 
conceive, why one patient fhould fuffer a paralytic affection, 
another phthifis, or a third nephritis, in confequence of 
tedious cafes of typhus. ‘The glandular fuppurations, con- 
_ fequent on fevers, feem to depend on the fame principle ; 
_ foralthough they are reprefented as critical, by the older 

medical writers, we fometimes fee ftriking proofs of the con- 
“traty. The exanthemata are frequently converted into 
_ difeafes, which become both chronic and dangerous. The 
 fmall-pox often produces fevere coughs, diarrheea, and 
_ophthalmia, In fome rare inftances, tumours of the joints 
_ fupervene, which fuppurate and deftroy the patient. The 
_ pheumonic inflammation attending the meafles, is too often 
; converted into phthifis pulmonalis. Glandular fwellings, and 
_ general dropfy, frequently fucceed the fearlatina anginofa. 
_ There is a curious cafein Dr. Percival’s Effays, Medical and 
i Experimental, (vol.i. p.148.)of a woman, in whom a converfion 
H of fever took place, firft into palfy, afterwards into epilepfy, 
| and then into amaurofis, Fevers often terminate in hyfteri- 
Vor, IX. 


eal diforders, efpecially in women. Nephritis alfo is a com- 
mon converfion of fever: it feldom fupervenes with con- 
fiderable violence, excepting in perfons who have formerly 
undergone it; but when it has been familiar to the patient, 
avery large quantity of gravel is commonly pafied, with 
extraordinary pain in the ftate of converfion. The accef- 
fion of nephritis always extinguifhes the fever. Other con- 
verfions of fever have been noticed, fome of them peculiar to 
certain epidemics. 

Various inftances of converfion of difeafes, under this head, 
may be found inthe writings of phyficians. Jaundice is 
faid, by Baglivi, to be converted to tympanites; tympanites, 
by Dr. Ferriar, to diarrhoea and ifchuria; dy{peptic com- 
plaints of long itanding, to general dropfy; afcites to chronic 
inflammation of the bowels, and diarrhea, which generally 
prove fatal; mania, as obferved by Dr. Mead, to fatal 
epilepfy ; and alfo to a cutaneous eruption, with recovery; 
&c. &e. 

TV. Converfions may arife, when a difeafe, regular in ite 
ufual courfe, or long familiar to the habit, is violently ter- 
minated by improper methods, or fuddenly extinguifhed by 
accidental circumitances. 

Thus epileptic fits have been produced by the retroceffion 
of the itch, in confequence of fome external application; the 
epilepfy having refiited all the ufual methods of treatment, 
was only cured by producing the itch. Inftances of the pro- 
duction of melancholy and madnefs, by the fuppreffion of 
eruptions, or the healing of old ulcers, and habitual drains, 
are common in praétical writers. 

The difeafes originating from the fuppreffion of the men- 
ftrual and hemorrhoidal difcharges are alfo well explained 
in different books. Dr. Hoffman’s treatife, De Morborum 
tranfmutatione, relates almott entirely to this clafs of diforders. 
Tedious dy{peptic cafes are often converted to cutaneous 
eruptions, in diftin& pimples, of a fiery red colour; fuch 
eruptions extinguifh the complaint in the ftomach. Exam- 
ples of converfions might be multiplied infinitely: but we 
mutt here content ourfelves with adverting to the important 
conclufions, refpeéting the prognottics and cure of difeafes, ° 
which may be drawn from an obfervation of thofe pheno- 
mena. The following moft obvious deduétions have been 
pointed out and illuftrated by Dr. Ferriar. 

1. Whenever local inflammation fopervenes to an acute 
difeafe, it fhortens or extinguifhes the original diforder. 
The danger, or falubrity of this converlion, appears to 
depend greatly onthe nature of the part attacked by inflam~ 
mation. In fever, for inftance, if it bea conglobate, or 
conglomerate gland, the progrofis will be favourable, but 
if the brain, the pleura, or the peritoneum, be inflamed, the 
danger is increafed. In the former cafe, the cure of the 
fever may be in a great meafure trufted to the fuperveningr 
difeafe; in the latter, the progrefs of the inflammation will 
demand our chief attention. ‘Thus, however, contra-indica- 
tions will be avoided, and the fafety of the patient will be 
better confulted, than by the temporizing practice ufually 
adopted on fuch occafions. 

This deduétion ferves alfo to explain the action of blifters, 
which, by producing local inflammation, imitate the procefs, 
and, in proportion to their action, exhibit the efvG of 
this kind of converfion. It explains alfo the falubrity of 
the gouty inflammation, when it feizes a part not neceffary 
to life. 

2. It is fo far certain, that medicines operate by produc. 
ing converfions, that we perceive very confiderable difeafes 
rejulting from the ufe of certain remedies, fuch as mercury; 
and we judge of the extinétion of the original complaint, 
in fome meafere, by the increafe and permanency of the 
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remedial difeafe. Thus when we give diuretics, or cathare 
tics, we endeavour to excite a difeafe in the inteltines, or 
kidneys; for an extreme increafe of natural action, in any 
part, is certainly morbid. In like manner, Dr. Darwin has 
obferved, that fome derangements of mind cannot be re- 
moved, without exciting an artificial delirium. 

3. The convulfion denominated hyfterical, when it feizes 
the mufcular fibre, in cafes of converfion, is always falutary, 
and may be regarded, in many inftances, as the crifis of 
chronic diforders. 

4. Internal inflammation, fupervening to chronic difeafes, 

has a lefs tendency to extinguifh the original complaint, 
than a fimilar convertion of acute diforders, and is equally 
dangerous. 
5. Cutaneous eruptions often extinguifh dangerous dif. 
eafes. Excepting the regular exanthemata, {uch conver- 
fions feldom happen in acute diforders. But madnefs and 
melancholy, epilepfy, delirium, protracted after fever, dy{- 
peplia, various pulmonary affe&tions, are all obferved to be 
mitigated, or removed, on the appearance of cutaneous 
diforders; efpecially on the return of thofe, which, after 
becoming familiar, had been fuddenly fuppreffed. 

6. As it appears that many corverfions are proceffes, 
conftituted by nature for the cure of difeafes, and that fome 
of the molt active remedies operate in a fimilar manner, we 
may not only improve the hiltory of difeafes, but the prac- 
tice of medicine, by paying clofer attention to the con- 
nection and operation of diforders upon each other. With 
this view of the fubjeét, the moft complicated cafes will 
admit an inftrudtive developement, and every additional 
fa& may find an ufeful place. See Metastasis. 

Conversion of equations, in Algebra, is when the quan- 
tity fought, or any part thereof, being in fra€tions, the 
whole is reduced to one common denomination; and then, 
omitting the denominators, the equation is continued in the 
numerators only, 


Thus, fuppofe aba +h+-5; multiply all by 4, 
and it will ftand thus, da—db=aa+cc+dh+db. 

In arithmetic, we ufe the term proportion by converfion of 
ratio, for a comparifonof the antecedent, and confequent, in 
two equal ratios. 

Thus, as there is the fame ratio between two and three, 
as between eight and twelve; it is concluded there is the 
fame ratio between two and one, as between eight and four. 

O;, according to Euclid (lib. v. Def. 17.), it is the in- 
ference, in the cafe of four proportionals, that the firft is to 
its excefs above the fecond, as the third is to its excefs 
above the fourth, 


E.G. Uf wehave - - - - - - 8:6 :: 4:3. 
Then convertendo, or by converfion, 8 : 2 :: 4: J. 
Or ifiwehave civeghe jue nets hae sob mes Garde 
Thenconvertendo - - = - - @ :4—b::¢:¢c—d. 
Conversion, Centre of. See CENTER. 
CONVERSOS. See Convent. 


CONVERT, a perfon who has undergone Conver- 
SION. 

Convert is chiefly ufed in refpect of changes from one 
religion, or religious feét, to another. 

Converts with relation to the religion turned to, are 
denominated apoflates with regard to that they have relin- 
guifhed. ’ 

The Jews formerly converted to Chriftianity in England, 
were called converfos. Henry IL. built them a houfe in 
London, and allowed them a competent fubfittence for their 
lives; which houfe was called domus converforum. But the 
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number afterwards increaling, they became a burthen to the 
crown; upon which they were diffributed among the 
monatteries: and after the expulfion of the Jews under 
Edward III, the domus converforum was given for keeping 
of the rolls. 

Converts, ina Aonaffic Senfe, ave lay-friars, or brothers, 
admitted for the fervice of the houfe; without orders, and 
not allowed to fing in the choir, 

Till che eleventh century, the word was ufed for perfons 
who embraced the monkifh life at the age of diferetion; by 
which they were diftinguifhed from thefe devoted in their- 
childhood by their parents, called ob/ati. 

But in the eleventh century, when they began to receive 
into monatteries illiterate perfons, incapable of being clerks, 
and only deftined for bodily labour; the fignification of the 
word was neceflarily changed. F. Mabillon obferves, that 
it was John, firlt abbot of Vallombrofa, who firft introduced 
thefe brother-converts, diftinguifhed by their {tate from the 
monks of the choir, who were then either clerks, or capable 
of becoming fo. 

CONVERTIBILITY of elements into one another, 
See ELEMENTS. 


ConverTinitity of /pirits into one another. See Spi- 
RITS. 

CONVERTIBLE Hussannry, in Agriculture, is that 
fort of farm-management in which the land is cultivated, . 
under the alternate fyftems of tillage and grafs, 

The lands which are the molt proper for this kindof 
hufbandry are thofe in which the foil is of the more dry and 
friable defcription, and in which there is a difpofition to 
take on or produce grafs. Wet clayey foils are confidered by, 
Mr. Davis as wholly unfit for this fort of management. Ail 
the loamy forts of land which are capable of producing good 
turnips, and the rich fandy foils, are particularly fuited to 
this method of hufbandry. And on many other varieties of 
Jand it may be had recourfe to with confiderable benefit and. 
advantage, where proper care is taken in the cultivation; 
but it is unqueftionably a mode of culture which ftands in 
need of great attention, in order to conduct it in the moft 
proper aud beneficial manner, both for the land and the 
farmer. ; 

It has however been obferved by Mr. Nairmith, in his 
«* Elements of Agriculture,” that ‘*though it were poffible 
to make drill culture univerfal, and cultivate the whole 
country like a garden, it is doubtful if it would be provi- 
dent. It isto be feared that it would be fomething like the 
condué of a perfon who confumes part of his capital yearly, 
along with his annual revenue. Whatever may be faid to 
the contrary, all foils certainly fuffer fome degree of deterio- 
ration by long, unremitted tillage, When diveited of that 
cloathing with which nature always defends it if undifturbed, 
and when turned up naked to abide the force of the blatt, 
the happy medium of confiltence is deranged, its belt para 
ticles carried away in torrents; and it is left a feeble fkeleton, 
poffeffing only the faint femblance of departed fertility. This 
is {trongly exemplified, he fays, in the once fertile ifland of Bar- 
badoes, in the Weft Indies. It has been faid that this ifland, 
no doubt fomewhat hyperbolically, fince it began to be 
cultivated by the Europeans, has loaded more yeilels with 
produce than would have been fufficient to have carried 
away the whole ifland ; and now, it is reported, that the 
foil is fo exhaufted, that no kind of culture or manure can 
reftore its fertility. We have correfpondent accounts from 
the county of Norfolk, and other dittis, where unceafing 
tillage has been praétifed: the f{pecies of crop which has been 
moft run upon is now lefs productive than formerly. In fhort, 
there are numerous initances within the perfonal knowledge 
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of many, that wherever the ground has been long dunzed 
and laboured for cropping, without reil, though the crops 
may be as bulky, they are generally lefs productive than 
they were at an earlier period. 

<¢ Convertible hufbandry, or regular alternations of tillage 
crops and paftures, feem therefore, he fays, to be the only 
fyftem by which the fertility of the country can be preferved 
and improved. ‘The provifions of a country are not derived 
from tillage crops alone. A confiderable proportion is ob- 
tained from the dairy and the fhambles. Contratts have been 
-made to fhew the vait difproportion between the quantity of 
food obtained from any given extent of land in a cultivated 
crop, and what the fame extent of pafture yields. But it 

~fhould be remembered, that the fertility of a cultivated field 
is often acquired by its having lain in pafture. ‘I'he quantity 
of food from cultivated crops is not always in proportion to 
the extent of the land cultivated. The county of Ayr, in 
the welt of Scotland, contains, he fays, a great deal of good 
foil. It is not much more than forty years fince he remem- 
ders the inhabitants of that county pafling in crowds with 
horfes, pack-faddies, and empty bags; to the Eaft, to bring 
eafe and barley, of which they made a kind of bread to 
Fecve them in fummer. At that time the farmers were under 
no reftraint as to the proportion of their farms, which they 
might have in tillage. Soon after, a gentleman who had the 
management of a great eltate in that county, made a regula- 
tion in the leafes, by which the farmers were bound to have 
never more than a third of their farms in tillage. Other pro- 
prietors adopting the fame regulations, it became general: 
and the farmers were afterwards reftricted to plough no 
more than one fourth. Of late, this county, though not 
‘Jefs populous than formerly, fends always a great deal of 
grain to the neighbouring diftrifts; and inftead of empty 
bags and pack-faddies, fends carriages loaded with cheefe to 
Leith, to be thipped for London, Thus by laying land 
which has been in tillage, frequently in pafture, the future 
fertility of the country is enhanced, and its prefent produce 
is not diminifhed. 

« But it has been ftated, he remarks, from high authority, 
that there is nothing more difficult than to bring old tillage 
lands to produce good pafture. A perfon who has been in 
the habit of attending to the culture of the fields, will have 
fome difficulty in comprehending this pofition. He will 
have obferved, that when the feeds of any of the graffes are 
permitted to vegetate on land which has been long under 
tillage culture, they grow with remarkable luxuriancy, if 
they be not overwhelmed by the growth of weeds in their 
infancy. If his experience has been of a long tlanding, he 
will remember the introduion of clover and rye-grafs into 
this country, and will recollect that the firlt time thefe feeds 

* were fown on old tillage. lands, the crops of grafs were ge- 
nerally more weighty than any that have fucceeded on the 
fame ground. Having found fuch grounds fo much dif- 
pofed to produce grafs, he will be at a lofs to conceive why 
they fhould not produce good pafture. As grafs feeds vege- 
tate belt on ground which is of a pretty folid confiftence, 
they will fometimes fail, when the texture is too loofe, unlefs 
that fault has been remedied by early ploughing, or by fuf- 
ficient rolling, or both. But the beit native gramina (grafles), 
having numerous fibrous roots, extending horizontally, are 
not ealily ejected, after they have gained ftrength, and be- 
come unfailing. In the inftances which have given rile to 
the above pofition, the ground matt not, he thinks, have been 
ftocked with thofe perennial plants proper to compote a good 
palture. In a long courfe of tillage, the feeds and roots of 
the native graffes are worn out and banilhed: the plants in- 
troduced from artificial hay frequently fail in a few years; 
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and the ground is left naked, or ftocked vsly with fuck 
coarle weeds as have kept footing in the ground, or had 
their feeds carried there by winds and birds. “But to make 
tillage grounds bear ftanding patture, they fhould be ftocked 
with the feeds of fuch indigenous perennial plants as are 
known to be adapted to that purpole. 

“The chief of which are, he fays, anthoxanthum odoratum, 
Lolium perenne, and alopecurus pratenfis, for {pring patture, 
to be followed by cynofurus criflatus, poa trivialis, &c. Tie 
leguminous plants tor pafturage, he adds, are of the genus 
trifolium, the pratenfé, the repens, the upulinum, and the 
procumbens; of the genus vicia, the cracca and fepium, the las 
thyrus pratenfis, &e. If lands which have been long in tillage 
are ttocked with the feeds of thefe, and care taken not to 
fuffer the young plants to be overwhelmed by rank weeds 
before they get themfelves eftablifhed in the ground, all 
difficulties will be overcome, and fuch grounds will be found 
to yield the molt fubftantial and unfailing patture. 

** As all vegetables are compofed of the fame elements, 
and nourifhed by the fame kind of juices, it may appear 
fomewhat unphilofophical, in a fpeculative view, to main- 
tain that the fertility of the foil is preferved by cultivating 
one {pecies of plants upon it one year, or feries of years, and 
plants of a different fpecies and quality the following. 

‘* But it is a generally received aphorifm, he obferves, that 
nature delights in variety, and this aphori{m is fupported by 
experience in this as well as in other refpe€ts. Some kinds 
of vegetables extend their roots near the furtace, others pene- 
trate deeper into the foil, fome by overfhadowing the earth 
with their broad leaves render it foft and mellow; others, 
whofe naked ftalks admit the free circulation of the air, con- 
folidate the foil; fome derive the greatelt part of their nou- 
rifhment from the juices lodged in the earth; others draw a 
confiderable proportion from the atmofphere ; fome, having 
a longer period of exiftence, continue long to demand nou-~ 
rifhment ; others arrive more quickly at maturity, and mult 
be eafier fupported. Belides, among the various tribes of in- 
fects fo feeble in themfelves, but fo formidable and deftruc- 
tive by their numbers, each has fome vegetables which it 
prefers to others for its food, and reforts to the places where 
fuch food is produced; and as they propagate their kinds 
where their food is found, they muft become more numerous, 
and confequently more deftruétive, where the cultivation of 
the fame plant is often repeated. ‘There are weeds too, he fays, 
which bear in this refpect fome analogy to thofe infects, and 
as they cannot beat all times fully eradicated, propagate the 
more, the oftener they meet with the crop molt agreeable to 
them. By the effects which the growth of different vegetz= 
bles produce on the foil, the proper medium of confiltence is 
in fome meafure preferved, the vegetable food better huf- 
banded, and the injuries from noxious infeéts and weeds fome- 
what eluded. On all thefe accounts, the maxim of modern 
agriculturifts, that crops of a different nature and quality 
fhould fucceed one another, is juit fied. 

« Bat the arguments in favour of alternations of tillage and 
paiture, are, he remarks, {till more urgent. The derange- 
ment of that happy medium between extremes of too great 
friability and compaétnefs, which he has endeavoured to fhew 
is effential to the general purpofes of vegetation, is the un- 
avoidable coniequence of long repeated trilage. 

«This is always, he contends, in fome degree reftored, 
when land is left to reft. If it has been properly treated 
when in tillage, and weil ftocked with perennial herbage, 
when left to reft, it will quickly affume a clofe cover over its 
furface, which, from whatever principle it proceeds, experi- 
ence has always fhewn, has a powerful influence in difpoting 
the foil to fertility. In this ftate, the wathing to which til- 
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Yage lands are <xpofed in times of rain, is, he fuppofes, com- 
pletely fufpended, and the water flows away limpid. While 
the ground continues covered with a clofe turf, the root- 
leaves of the herbage {preading over the furface, abforb and 
digeft the carbonic acid of ‘the atmofphere, and perhaps, 
alfo, earthy particles which probably float continually in the 
air, as before ftated. As thofe leaves are {mothered and de- 
cay, they are perpetually increafing the {tock of carbon and 
vegetable mould. The celebrated Mr. Kirwan, indeed, is, 
he fays, of a different opinion. He fuppofes, that ground 
lying in paftute is annually dimini(hing in fertility, though 
in a lefs degree than that from which a vegetable crop is car- 
ried off, becaufe a part is reftored in the excrements of paf- 
tring animals. But though poor foils which are incapable 
of producing a clofe turf over their furface, gain little by 
tying at reft, it is evident, that every foil, which either from 
its natural conformation, or from the improvements made on 
it by proper sulture, has attained a clofe cover of {weet her- 
bage, is perpetually gaining... Whenever the temperature is 
mild, a continual reproduction is taking place; and all the 
horizontal foliage, which efeapes the mouths of pafturing 
animals, falls into decay and accumulates on the furface. On 
breaking up fuch old paftures a furfaced ftratum may be ob- 
ferved, differing in colour and conformation from that which 
lies under it, the thicknedfs of which is in proportion to the time 
the ground has Jain at reft.. What is here ftated, is, he thinks, 
corroborated by the following experiment. | Having fome- 
times obferved a kind of turf formed over the hardelt ftones 
in certain fituations, he collected fome of it which had grown 
to more than an inch thick on fome flat ftones, lying in a 
damp place, at the foot of a northerly declivity under fome 
trees. It feemed to have commenced with the growth of 
fome of the {maller mu/ci and alge. On this ground the 
Jeftuca ovina and poa glauca had taken root, and formed a 
{trong turf. After it was dried, he fubjected a pound of it 
to combuttion on an iron fhovel over a fire till it was reduced 
to black dult. ‘The refidue weighed half an ounce, whereas 
the greateft refidue he ever obtained from a pound of dried 
peat burnt, was not more than five drams. If fuch a quan- 
tity of mould could thus be accumulated by the grafles 
growing on anaked rock, may it not accumulate at leaft in 
as great a proportion on the foil where the fucceffion of 
growth is incomparably, greater ? 

« It is true, he obferves, that fome foils by long lying at 
re{t, condenfe fo much as to incommode the roots of the 
graffes, and on others the mofles prevail fo much as to over- 
come the efculent herbage, but the fertility of the foil is not 
thereby diminifhed. Its prefent energy is only fufpended, 
while it is acquiring additional vigour for future exertions? 
When fuch land is again employed in tillage, the fpoils of 
the turf, together with a great part of what has been con- 
fumed by pafturing animals reftored in excrements, are turned 
down and mixed with the foil, by which its conformation is 
improved, and its thicknefs and principle of fertility aug- 
mented. Hence the tillage crops are plentiful—the ears 
large and plump—and the produce of one year equal to two 
or more on land wearied out by perpetual turning. 

‘© It muft not be underftood, by what is here or formerly 
faid, that he means to undervalue the operation of the plough. 
But, as we are ftudying in what manner the fertility of the 
country may be preferved and improved, and the greateft 
quantity of difpofable produce obtained at the leaft poflible 
expence, it is neceflary to examine how all thofe aids which 
nature offers may be made to co-operate with the artificial 
means of agricultural improvement, and not blindly expe 
from mechanical labour, more than it can poflibly produce. 
When barren foils are to be brought from a wild ikate, it 
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is by mechanical labours only that their obftinacy can be 
fubdued, and the different ingredients properly blended. 
The turf of old grafs ground will frequently require a good 
deal of mechanical operation to mix it with the earths, and 
facilitate its putrefaction. But when thefe, and fuch other 
aids as mechanical labour is adapted to accomplifh, are ob- 
tained, that medium of confiftence on which fertility depends 
will be beit preferved by alternate fucceflions of labour and 
reft. ‘The proportion and order of thofe fucceffions muft no 
doubt vary greatly according tocircumflances. While thofe 
where the foil is deep and of the moft favourable conftruc- 
tion, and where adventitious manure is attainable, may be 
much occupied in tillage crops, without fuflering great dete- 
rioration; in the more elevated grounds, where the joil is gene~ 
rally lefs happily conftructed, expofed to feverer wafhingsand © 
manure lefs abundant, a greater proportion of the farm ought 
always tobe in pafture. But in all fituations and circumftances, 
the foil will be benefited by being occafionally at reit, provided 
carehas been taken to lay it down unexhautted, free of weeds, 
and well flocked with proper graffes. By this fy{ftem of al- 
ternations of tillage and grafs crops, the attention of the 
hufbandman is lefs diflipated, and his labours more regularly 
diftributed. The live ftock fed on his patture, furnifh him 
with manure to enrich his tillage fields, and the more they 
are enriched, they are the better fitted to yield an abundant 
return of grafs, when they come in courfe to be laid to reft. 
When ground is brought to yield abundance of fweet grafs it 
is profitable in pafture, and while it continues fo is {till im- 
proving in fertility, and becomes more and more adapted to 
yield plentiful tillage crops. ‘I‘hus under good management, 
the fertility of the country may progreffively advance, and 
the difpofable quantity of provifions for the ufe of the cone 
fumer, and the net return to the hufbandman, perhaps, exe 
ceed what the operofe and expenfive fyftem of perpetual fal- 
lowing, and crops without reft, could produce. 

“ Convertible hufbandry is not lefs fuperior to perpetual 
grafs. Land which hes perpetually in grafs, is deprived of 
the advantage of having the vegetable fubftance accumulating 
on the furface from time to time mixed into the foil. By 
the working of moles, ants, and other vermin, by the con= 
denfation of the foil, by the prevalence of moffes and ufelefs 
weeds, the turf is deformed and the reprodu@ion of {weet 
paiture ciminifhed. Water is frequently detained on the 
furface, and chills the growth of efculent herbage, and thus 
the growth becomes more feeble and flow, In proportion to 
the decay of efculent herbage, plants which are noxious or 
unprofitable prevail ; the patture becomes gradually lefs, and 
the fertility of the foil is almoft ufelefs to the owner and ta 
fociety, while it remains in that ftate.” 

The practice of this hufbandry mutt of courfe in many in- 
ftances be highly profitable tothe cultivator. See Tinrace 
and Grass. 

CONVEX, bending down on every fide, as the outfide 
of a globular body. 

Convex freeze, leaf, lens, mirror, fuperficies. See the 
feveral fubftantives. 

CONVEXITY, the exterior furface of a convex, i. 6. 
gibbous and globular thing; in oppofition to cencavity, or 
the inner furface, when hollow or depreffed. 

The word is of particular import in catoptrics, and diop- 
trics ; where it is applied to mirrors and lenfes; which’ fee. 
See alfo REFRACTION. 

CONVEYANCE, in Law, a deed, or inftrument, by 
which lands, &c. are conveyed, or transferred, by the pro- 
prietor, to fome other perfon. In the difeuflion of this 
fubje&, it is proper to inquire who may thus aliene and to 
whom ; and then ow aman may aliene, or the feveral modes 
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ef conveyance. With regard to the firft inquiry, who is 
capable of conveying and who of purchafing, the fubje& 
of confideration is rather the incapacity, than the capacity, 
of the feveral parties; for all perfons in pofféeffion are 

rima facie capable both of conveying and purchafing, 
unlefs the law hath laid them under any particular dif- 
abilities. But if a man has oniy in him the right of 
either poffeffion or property, he cannot convey it to any 
ether, left pretended titles might be granted to great men, 
by which juftice might be trodden down, and the weak op- 
preffed. (Co. Litt. 214.) Yet reverfions and vetted re- 
mainders may be granted, becaufe the poffeflion of the par- 
ticular tenant is the poffeffion of him in reverfion or re- 
mainder ; but contingencies, and mere poffibilities, though they 
may be releafed, or devifed by will, or may pafs to the heir 
or executor, cannot be affigned toa ftranger, unlefs cou- 
pled with fome prefent interelt. (Sheppard’s Touchitone, 
ae g22.. 12 Mod. 152.. 1 P. Wms. 574. Stra. 
132. 

ePestons attainted of treafon, felony, and pramunire, are 
incapable of conveying, from the time of the offence com- 
mitted, provided attainder follows, for fuch conveyance by 
them may ténd to defeat the king of his forfeiture, or the 
lord of his efcheat. Butthey may purcha/e for the benefit 
of the crown, or the lord of the fee, though they are dif- 
abled to old the lands fo purchafed, if after attainder, be- 
ing fubjecét to immediate forfeiture ; if before, to efcheat as 
well as forfeiture, according to the nature of the crime. 
(Co. Litt. 42. 2.) Thus alfo corporations, religious or 
others, may purchafe lands: yet, unlefs they have a licence 


to hold in mortmain, they cannot retain fuch purchale ; but 


it fhall be forfeited to the lord of the fee. Idiots and per- 
fons of nonfane memory, infants, and perfons under du- 
refs, are not totally difabled either to convey or purchafe, 
but /ub modo only. For their conveyances and purchafes 
are voidable, but not actually void. he king indeed, on 
behalf of an idiot, may avoid his grants or other as. (Co. 
Litt. 247.) See Ipior. A feme-covert may furcha/e an 
eftate without the confent of her hufband, and the convey- 
ance is good during the coverture, till he avoids it by fome 
a& declaring his diflent. And though he does nothing to 
avoid it, or even if he actually confents, the feme-covert her- 
felf may, after the death of her hufband, waive or difagree 
to the fame; nay, even her heirs may waive it after her, if 
fhe dies before her hufband, or if in her widowhood the does 
nothing to exprefs her confent or agreement. (Co. Litt. 3.) 
But the conveyance or other contra of a feme-covert (ex- 
cept by fome matter of record) is abfolutely void, and not 
merely voidable (Perkins, § 154. 1 Sid. 120.) ; and there- 
fore cannot be affirmed or made good by any fubfequent 
agreement. The cafe of an alien born is alfo peculiar.— For 
he may purchafe any thing ; but after purchafe he can hold 
nothing, except a leafe for years of a houfe for convenience 
of merchandize, if he be an alien-friend : all other pur- 
chafes (when found by an inquelt of office) being immedi- 
ately forfeited to the king (Co. Litt. 2.). Papifts, and per- 
fons profefling the popith religion, and neglecting to take 
the oath preieribed by ftatute 18 Geo. III. c. 60. within 
the time limited for that purpofe, are by ftat. 11 and 12 
W. III. c. 4. difabled from purchafing any lands, rents, or 
hereditaments ; and all eftates made to their ufe, or in trult 
for them, are void. (1 P. Wms. 354.) 

In an{wer to the fecond inquiry, or oe aman may aliene 
erconvey, we are led to ftate the feveral modes of convey- 
ance. A tranflation, or transfer, of property being ad- 
mitted by law, it became neceflary that this transfer fhould 
be.properly evidenced, in order to prevent difputes asto the 
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fa&, or in relation to the perfons concerned, or with regard 
to the fubject-matter, or with refpe@ to the mode and qua- 
lity of the transfer. The legal evidences of this tranflation 
of property are called the common affurances of the kingdom, 
Sce Common AssvuRANCES. 

Deeds (fcc Derv) which feere t= -2---5, b- p-nnorty 
of lands and tenements from man to man, are commonly de- 
nominated conveyances ; and thefe are either conveyances at 
common law, or fuch as receive their force and efficacy by 
virtue of the ffatute of ufes. Of conveyances by the common 
law, fome nay be called original or primary conveyances 5 
which are thofe by means of which the bencfit or eftate is 
created or firft avifes ; and others are derivative or fecondary, 
by which the benefit or eftate, originally created, is en- 
larged, reftraincd, transferred, or extingvifhed. Original 
conveyances are the following, viz. Meoffment, Gift, Grant, 
Leafe, Exchange, and Partition; which fee ref{pectively. 
Derivative conveyances are Releafe, Confirmation, Surrender, 
Affignment, and Defeazance 5 which fee under their proper 
titles. For other conveyances, wnich have their force and 
operation by virtue of the /latute of ufes, which have becn 
derived from it or introduccd in confequence of it; fee 
Uses. See alfo Covenant to fland feifed to ufes, BARGAIN 
and Saute, Lease and Reveasze, and Revocation of 
Ufpes. 

A conveyance cannot be fraudulent in part, and good as 

to the reft: for if it be fraudulent and void in part, it is 
void in all; and it cannot be divided. x Lill. Abr. 311. 
Fraudulent conveyances to deceive creditors, defraud pur= 
chafers, &c. are void, by flatutes-13 Eliz. c. 5. 27 Hliz. 
c. 4. See Fraup. 
CONVICT, in Common Law, one who is found guilty 
of an offence, by the verdi& of ajury. This conviclion 
may accrue two ways; either by his confefling the offence 
and pleading guilty ; or by his being found fo by the verdict 
of his country. Judge Black{tone fays, that in the Roman 
republic, when the prifoner was convicted of any ca- 
pital offence by his judges, the form of pronouncing that 
conviGtion was peculiarly delicate, not that he was guilty, 
bug that he had not been fufficiently on his guard, ** parum 
cavifle videtur.”” 

According to Crompton, a perfon is alfo a convict, er 
faid to be convi&ted, when, after having been outlawed, he 
appears and confeffes, or is found guilty by the inquett ; 
and he fays, moreover, that when a ftatute excludes from 
clergy perfons found guilty of felony, &c. it extends te 
thofe who are convicted by confeffion. (Cromp. Intt. 9.) 

The law implies that there muft be a conviction before 
punifhment, though it is not fo mentioned in a flatute ; and 
where any ftatute makes a fecond offence felony, or fubjeét 
to a heavier punifhment than the firft, it is always implied 
that fuch fecond offence ought to be committed after a con- 
viction for the firft. (1 Hawk. P.C. c. 10. § 9. ¢. 41. § 3-) 
Judgment amounts to conviction ; though it doth not follow 
that every one who is convicted is adjudged. A conviction 
at the king’s fuit may be pleaded to a fuit by an mformer, 
on a penal itatute ; becaufe while in force it makes the 
party liable to the forfeiture, and no one ought to be pu- 
nifhed twice for the fame offence; but conviction may be 
pleaded to a new fuit by the king. (1 Hawk. P.C. c. 10.) 
A perfon convicted or attainted of one felony may be pro- 
fecuted for another, to bring acceflaries to punifhment, &e. 
(Fitz. Coron. 379.) 

Perfons conviéted of felony by verdi&t, &c. are not to be 
admitted to bail, unlefs there be fome {pecial motive for 
granting it; as where a man is not the fame perfon, &e. 
for bail ought to he before trial, when it ftands indiflerest 
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whether the party be guilty or not. (2 Hawk. PAC cctins 
§ 43, 80.) See Batt. Conviction of felony, and other 
crimes, difables a man to be a juror, witnels, &e. Con- 
viGtion and attainder, &c. are, # our law-books, frequent- 
ly confounded. On conviction, (or even upon an acquittal 
when theese wns wanfaenable ground to prufccutc, and, in faét, 
a bona fide profecution,) for any grand or petit larceny, or 
other felony, the reafonable expences of profecution, and 
alfo, if the profecutor be poor, a compenfation for his 
trouble and lofs of time, are by ftatutes 25 Geo. II. c. 36., 
and 18 Geo.'III. c. 19. to be allowed him out of the 
county ftock, if he petitions the judge for that purpofe ; 
and by ftatutes 27 Geo. II. c. 3. explained by the fame 
flatute 18 Geo. TIT. c. 193 all perfons, appearing upon 
recognizance or fubsena to give evidence, whether any in- 
diétment be preferred or not, and as well without conviction 
as with it, are entitled to be paid their charges, with a far- 
ther allowance (if poor) for their trouble and lofs of time. 
Moreover, ona conviction of larceny in particular, the pro- 
fecutor fhall have reftitution of his goods, by virtue of the 
flatute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 11. And the conftruction of 
this at having been in great meafure conformable to the 
law of appeals, it has therefore in practice fuperfeded the 
ufe of appeals of larceny. It is now ufual for the court, 
upon the convition of a felon, to order (without any writ 
of reflitution) immediate rettitution of {uch goods as are 
brought into court to be made to the feveral profecutors, 
or elle, without fuch writ, the party may peaceably retake 
his goods, wherever he happens to find them, unlefs a new 
property be fairly acquired in them. Or, if the felon be 
convicted and pardoned, or be allowed his clergy, the party 
robbed may bring his action of trover againft him for his 
goods, and recover a fatisfaction in damages. But fuch 
aétion does not lie before profecution; for then felonies 
would be made up and healed (1 Hal. P. C. 546.): and 
alfo recaption is unlawful, if it be done with intention to 
fmother or compound the larceny; it then becoming the 
sheinous offence of theft-bote ; which fee. 

When a perfon is convi&ted of a mifdemefnor which 
principally and more immediately affeéts fome individual, as 
a battery, imprifonment, or the like, it is not uncommon 
for the court to permit the defendant to /peak with the profe- 
cutor, before any judgment is pronounced ; and if the pro- 
feeutor declares himfelf fatished, to infli¢t but a trivial pu- 
aifhment. This is done, to reimmburfe the profecutor his 
expences, and make him fome private amends, without the 
trouble and circuity of a civil a€tion. This, fays judge 
Blackftone, is a dangerous pra@tice, which, though in- 
trufted to the diferetion of the judges in the fuperior courts 
ef record, ought never to be allowed in local or inferior 
jurifdi¢tions, fuch as the quarter-feffions; where profecu- 
tions for aflaults are by fuch means too frequently com- 
menced, rather for private lucre than for the great ends of 
public juttice. Above all, he fays, it fhould never be fuf- 
fered, where the teftimony of the profecutor himfelf is ne- 
ceflary to convict the defendant ; for there the rules of evi- 
dence are entirely fubverted ; the profecutor becomes in 
effet a plaintiff, and yet is fuffered to bear witnefs for him- 
felf. Nay, even a voluntary forgivenefs, by the party in- 
jured, ought not, in true policy, to intercept the ftroke of 
jultice. ‘+ This,” fays an elegant writer (Beccaria, ch. 46.) 
who pleads with equal ftrength for the cerfainty as for the 
lenity of punifhment, ‘¢ may be an att of good nature and 
-humanity, but it is contrary to the good of the public. 
For, although a private citizen may difpenfe with fatisfac- 
tion for his private injury, he cannot remove the neceflity of 
public example. The right of punifhing belongs not to any 
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one individual in particular, but to the fociety in peneral, 
or the fovereign who reprefents that fociety ; and a man 
may renounce his own portion of this right, but he cannot 
give up that of others.” Blackft. Comm. Book iv. 

Convict recufarit, he who has been legally prefented, in- 
diGed, and conviéted, for refufing to come to church to hear 
the common prayer, accurding to the ttatutes 35 Eliz. and 
2 Tac a. 

This is commonly underftood to be a popifh recufant 5 
though any others who refufe coming to church on the fame 
account are as properly denominated recufants. 

CONVICTION, in Law. See Coxvicr. 

Conviction, in Theology, expreffcs the firft degree of 
repentance ; wherein the finner becomes fenfible of his 
guilt, of the evil nature of fin, and of the danger of his 
own ways. 

Convicrion, fummary, in Law, is fuch as is direéted by 
feveral aéts of parliament, for infli€ting certain penalties 
created by thofe aéts, without the intervention of a jury: 
the party accufed being acquitted or condemned by the fuf- 
frage of fuch perfon only, as the ftatute has appointed to be 
his judge. Of this kind are all trials of offences contrary to 
the laws of Excisr, and other branches of the REvENuE, 
proceedings before Justices of the peace, and the method 
ufed by fuperior courts of juftice for punifhing contempt by 
attachment. See Conrempr. 

CONVIVIUM, banquet, in our Ancient Cuftoms, and Laws 
Books, fignifies the fame thing among the laity as pro 
curation among the clergy; wz. when the tenant was ob-« 
lied, in virtue of his tenure, to provide meat and drink for 
his lord once, or oftener, in the year. 

Convivium militare, a military banquet or repaft. The 
repaft of Roman fo!diers was a particular objet of military 
difcipline, which the commanders themfelves paid attention 
to. The foldiers were not fuffered to eat alone but by 
troops, in order to preferve union and good fellowthip 
amongit them. 

CONULI, in Natural Hiftory, Conuli Kleinii, a clafs of 
the L£chinus, in the Mollufca order of Vermes. See 
Ecuinus. . 

CONULUS, a genus of the Trochus, in the Teftacea 
order of Vermes. See Trocuus. 

CONVOCATION, a general affembly of the reprefenta- 
tives of the clergy of a province, fummoned by the king’s 
writ to confult of the more weighty affairs of the church, 
: oft as a parliament is convoked to cenfult of thofe of the 

ate. 

The king’s writ is direGted to the archbifhop of each pro- 
vince, requiring him to fummon all bifhops, deans, archdea- 
cons, cathedral and collegtate churches, Ke. 

Upon which, the archbifhop diretts his mandate to his dean 
provincial, firft citing him peremptorily ; then willing him, 
in like manner, to cite all the bifhops, deans, &c. and all the 
clergy of his province: but direéting, withal, that one proc- 
tor fent for each cathedral and collegiate church, and two 
for the body of the inferior clergy of each diocefe, may fuf- 
fice: which the dean accordingly does. 

The place where the convocation of the province of Can- 
terbury has been ufually held, is St. Paul’s church ; whence 
they have been prorogued to St. Peter’s in Weitminfter, in 
the chapel of Henry VII. or the Jerufalem Chamber, where 
there is an upper and lower houfe. 

The upper boule, in the province of Canterbury, confifts 
of twenty-two bifhops, whereof the archbifhop is always pre= 
fident, who prorogues and diflolves the convocation by man- 
date from the king: and before the reformation abbots, 
priors, and other mitred prelates fat with the bifhops. All, 
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at the opening of a convocation, are in their fearlet rebes 
and hoods. 

The lower houfe confifts of twenty-two deans, fifty-four 
archdeacons, twenty-four proftors for the chapters, and forty- 
four proSors, reprefenting the parochial clergy ; in all 144. 

Each hoafe hath a prolocutor chofen from among them- 
felves; and that of the lower houfe is prefented to the 
bifhops. Things are firtt ufually propofed in the upper 
houfe ; then communicated to the lower, All the members 
ef both houfes have the fame privilege in freedom from arrelt, 
as the members of parliament have, ftat 8 Hen. VI. c. 1. 
and the proctors of the clergy received wages from their 
conflituents, 

The convocation exercifes jurifdition in making canons 
with the king’s affent, (ftat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19.) This 
ftatute which reflrains the convocation from making or exe- 
cuting any canons repugnant to the king’s prerogative, or 
the laws, cuftoms, and flatutes of the realm, was merely de- 
claratory of the old common law (12 Rep. 72.) ; that part of 
is only being new, which makes the king’s royal affent actually 
neceflary to the validity of every canon. ‘To the convoca- 
tion alfo belong the examination and cenfure of heretical and 
{chifmatical books and perfons. But appeal lies from their 
proceedings to the king in chancery, or tohis delegates. In 
cafe the king himfelf be a party, the appeal lies by ftat. 24 
Hen. VIII. c. 12. to all the bifhops affembled in the upper 
houfe of convocation. See Courr of delegates. 

The archbifhop of York, at the fame time, holds a convo- 
cation of the clergy of his province, after the like manner at 
York; and, by conftant correfpondence, debates and con- 
cludes of the fame matters as are debated by that of Canter- 


‘bury ; but they are diftin& and independent of each other ; 


and when they ufed to tax the clergy, they granted different 
fubfidies. In the province of York, the conyocation confi{ts 
only of one houfe ; and on account of the fmall number of 
diocefesin this province, eacharchdeaconry eleéts two proGors, 
It has been cuitomary with the convication, for many years 
back, regularly to aflemble, and to adjourn without procced- 
ing to any bulinefs ; fo that the convocation now exifts more 
in form than for any effetive purpofe. See Cuurcn of 
England. y ; 

In the year 1711, the convocation was affembled with the 
new parliament; the lower houfe chofe Atterbury for its 
prolocutor; and both houfes concurred in cenfuring fome 
tenets that favoured Ariani{m, broached and {upported by Mr, 
Whilton, mathematical profeffor in Cambridge. The arch- 
bifhop doubted whether this affembly could proceed again{t 
a man for herefy ; the judges were confulted, and the majo- 
rity gave their opinion that the convocation had a jurifdiction. 
Five of them profeffed the contrary fentiment, which they 
maintained from the ftatutes made at the reformation; the 
queen, not doubting their jurifdiétion, expected them to pro- 
ceed, but frefh fcruples arifing, they determined to examine 
the book, without proceeding againft the author, and this 
was cenfured accordingly. An extract of the fentence was fent 
to the queen, but fhe did not fignify her pleafure on this fub- 
jeft, and the aflair remained in fufpence. Before the queen’s 
death, in 1714, the lower houfe of convocation had declared, 
that a book publifhed by Dr. Samuel Clarke, under the title 
of ‘¢ The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,”’ contained af- 
fertions contrary to the Catholic faith. They fent up ex- 
tracts from this performance to the bifhops ; and the door 
wrote an anfwer to thcir obje€tions. He was prevailed upon 
to, write an apology, which he prefented to the upper houfe ; 
but apprehending that it might be publithed feparately, and 
mifunderftood, he afterwards delivered an explanation to the 
bifhop.of London. ‘This was fatisfactory to the bifhops; 
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hut the lower houfe refolved, that it was no recantation of 
his heretical affertions, (See the article Crarke.) In the 
year 177, the proceedings in the conyocation turned chiefly 
upon two performances of Dr. Hoadly, bithop of Bangor. 
One was entitled “ A Prefervative againit the principles and 
practices of the Non-jurors;” the other was a fermon 
preached before the king, under the title of “The nature 
of the kingdom of Chrift;’ the convocation appointed a 
committee to examine the bifhop’s two performances; and 
thus commenced the famous controverfy, called “ Bango- 
rian ;”? in confequence of a letter written on the fubject of 
the bifhop’s difcourfe by Dr. Snape, matter of Eton college. 
The convocation drew up areprefentation, in whiclr the pre 
feryative and the fermon were cenfured, as tending to fubvert 
all government and difcipline in the church of Chrift; to re- 
duce his kingdom toa flate of anarchy and confufion; to 
impugn and impeach the royal fupremacy in caufes ecclefiaf= 
tical, and the authority of the legiflature to enforce obedi- 
ence in matters of religion by civil fan¢tions. Before this repre- 
{entation could be brought into the upper houfe, that whole 
affembly was prorogued by a fpecial order from the king. 
This meafure, however, inflamed the controverfy. A great 
number of pens were drawn again{t the bifhop; but his 
chief antagonifts were Dr. Snape, and Dr. Shericck, whom 
the king removed from the office of his chaplains. The con- 
vocation has not been permitted by government to do any 
bulinefs of confequence fince this time, but merely to confiae 
itfelf to matters of form. See Cuurcu of England. 

The Englifh clergy, anciently, had their reprefentatives in 
the lower houfe of parliament; as appears by the record, 
much prized by lord Coke. Among the freeholders who 
were prefent in parliamentary meetings, we find many of the 
inferior, fecular, clergy ; an order of men who were, cer- 
tainly, of too great eflimation and account in the ftate not to 
have had a fhare in the legiflature, either perfonally or by re- 
prefentatives, There are not, indeed, any writs of fummons 
now remaining, which require proétors to be fent for them 
to the parliaments of this kingdom, before the 23d year of 
Edward I. ; but from the annals of Burton (p. 355, fubanno 
(255.) it appears, that the whole body of the clergy were fo 
reprefented in the 39th of Henry TIT. Nor is this remarked 
as a novelty by any of the hiftorians who wrote in that age; 
though, being all ecclefiaftics, they wonld probably have 
thought it more worthy of obfervation than any event in 
which the laity alone were concerned. It may be therefore 
prefumed, that, not only the attendance of the inferior 
clergy in parliament, which is evidently proved by many_paf- 
fages in more ancient hiftorians, but this kind of reprefenta- 
tion of them had been cuftomary long before. (See Bo- 
RouGH.) In later times, from a defire of independence on 
the fate, to which they were incited more and more by the 
pope, they gradually withdrew themfelves from any attend- 
ance in parliament, either perfonally, or by reprefentatives ; 
fo that, after the reign of Henry VI, theyare hardly ever men- 
tioned as prefent there; althoughin the 2 tft yearof Richard II. 
the commons had fhewn ina petition to the king,** how that 
before thofe times many judgments and ordinances, made in 
the times of the progenitors of our lord the king in parlia- 
ment, had been repealed and difannulled, becaufe the ftate of 
the elergy were not prefent in parliament at the making of 
the faid judgments and ordinances.”? After the reforatation 
of religion, in the reign of Edward VI., an attempt was 
made in convocation to have the lower houfe united to the 
houfe of commons, « according to ancient cullom, fieut ab 
antiquo fieri confuevit”” It was alfo propofed to queen Eliza- 
beth, but rejected. The clergy continued to tax themfelves in 
a feparate body, till the reftoration of Charles IE. ; foon after 
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which they were taxed in the fame manner and conjointly with 
the reft of the commons; and have ever fince been repre- 
fented in parliament by the fame perfons, which has more 
embodied them with the laity, and prevents the fetting up of 
a church intereft diftin@ from that of the people, It is re- 
markable, that this very important alteration in the ftate of 
the kingdom was made qwithout any Jaw, by agreement with 
the clergy. (Littleton’s Hift. Hen. II. vol. iti.) 

In the parliament of Ireland, originally formed on the model 
of that of England, the clergy continued to be members of the 
houfe of commons, till they were excluded by an aét of par- 
lament, 28 Hen. VIII. A. D. 1536, becaufe they f{upported 
the authority of the pope, and obitruéied the reformation of 
thechurch. Whilft the clergy continued to grant their own 
money in their convocations, their grants were not effectual 
till they were confirmedin parliament. In the 15th century 
the clergy of England had great influence in all the public 
eouncils of the kingdom, and particularly in parliament : 
they conftantly refided in the kingdom, and were prefent in 
thefe councils; while the nobles and great men were engaged 
in warlike expeditions into France or Scotland. Befides all 
the archbifhops and bifhops, twenty-five abbots and two priors 
were fummoned to every parliament, and fometimes many 
more; fo that the fpiritual lords were generally double the 
number of the temporal lordsin the houfe of peers. (Pryr- 
ne’s regifler of writs, vol. i. & iv.) This enabled the pre- 
lates to procure fanguinary laws againft heretics, and to fe- 
cure the immenfe poffeflions of the church, together with all 
her abfurd errors and wretched fuperttitions, from all attacks. 
Alten. LV sc. Sey, 2 deny «cs We 

CONVOLVULI, in Botany, the tenth natural order of 
dicotyledonous hypogynous plants, in the fyftem of Juffieu, 
with the following charaéter. Calyx five-cleft, moft fre- 
quently permanent. Corolla regular, commonly with a five- 
cleft border. Stamens generaily five, inferted at the bafe of 
the corolla, and alternating with its fegments. Sty/e one, or 
definitely divided ; when one, with a {tigma either fimple or 
divided ; when more than one, with as many fimple ftigmas 
as there are divifions. Jruit capfular, often three-celled, 
more rarely two or four-celled ; cells with one or more feeds. 
Seeds marked with an umbilical eye at the bafe, fomewhat 
offeous, and affixed below to the central partition ; valves 
free, with their edges adjoining to the angles of the parti- 
tion; radicle of the arched corculum inferior. (Corculum 
fhut up by the perifperm?) Svems fhrubby, or more fre- 
quently herbaceous ; many twining ; many laétefcent. Leaves 
alternate, very rarely almoft oppofite, (always fimple, Vent.). 
This order is nearly allied to the Borraginee and_Pole- 
monia, in its regular five-cleft pentandrous corolla, and 
alternate leaves ; but differs from the latter, in having the 
partition adjoining to the edges, not to the middle of the 
valves; and from the former, in the fruit not being gym- 
nofpermous. Juffieu affigns to it the following genera: 
r. With a fingle ftyle. Maripa, Aubl.; mouroucoa, 
Aubl.; retzia, Thunb. ; endrachium, (humbertia, Com- 
mers.) ; convolvulus, Linn.; ipomea, Linn. 2. With fe- 
veral ftyles. Evolvulus, Linn. ; nama, Brown and Linn. ; 
hydrolea, Linn. ; fagonea, Aubl.; crefla, Linn. 3. Al- 
lied to the convolvuli. Cufcuta, Linn. ; diapenfia, Linn. ; 
Joefelia, Linn. 

Ventenat has changed the name of the order to convolvu- 
lace, and has included in it only convolvulus, ipomza, 
evolvulus, and creffa ; entirely omitting marupa, mouroucoa, 
retzia, endrachium, nama, ‘hydrolea, and fagonea ; and re- 
moving cufcuta.to his undetermined plants, and diapenfia 
and locfelia to the polemonia, his polemonacee. La 
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Marck’s natural family of liferons correfponds exa@ly with 
the firft two fections of Juffieu. 

CONVOLVULUS, (fo called, a convolvendo, becaufe 
many of the fpecies are twining). Linn. Gen. 215. Schreb. 
287. Willd. 323. Lam. Illuft. 296. Gert. 780. Juff. 
133- Vent. 1. 396. Clafs and order, pentandrig monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Campanacee, Linn. Convolvuli, Jufl. Convol- 
vulacee, Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth five-cleft. Cor. monopetalousy 
bell-fhaped or funnel-fhaped, plaited ; border generally 
{preading, more or lefs five-lobed. Stam. filaments five, 
awl-fhaped, fhorter than the corolla, approximating at the 
bafe. Pi/?. germ fuperior, roundith ; ftyle filiform; ftigma 
fimple or bifid. Peric. capfule furrounded by the calyx, 
roundifh ; one, two, three, or four-celled ; one, two, three, 
four, or many-valved. Seeds one or two in each cell. 

Eff. Ch. Five-cleft. Corolla bell or funnel-fhaped. Stig 
mas one or two. Pericarp a capfule, or dry berry. Seeds 
one or two in each cell. , 

Obf. Authors often call the calyx five-leaved, when it is 
very deeply five-cleft. 


* Stems taining. 


Sp. i. C. arvenfis. Linn, 1. Mart. 1. Defrouffeaux, 
Encyc. 2. Lam. Ill. 2001. Willd. 1. Bauh. Pin. 293. 


Flor. Dan. tab. 459. Curt. Flor. Lond. 2.13. Eng. Bots 
312. (C. minor; Bauh..Hift. 2. 157. C. purpureus ; 
Lob. Obf. 340. fig. 2. CC. minor arvenfis, flore rofeo ; 
Tourn. Inft. 83. Smilax levis minor; Ger. Emen. 861: 
Helxine foliis fagittatis, ciflampelos; Mat. 1011. Camer. 
Epit. 753.) Leaves arrow-fhaped ; lobes acute; flowers 
generally folitary ; braétes minute, awl-fhaped, remote from 
the flower.’ Root perennial, creeping, ftriking deeply into 
the ground, not eafily extirpated. Stems numerous, angular. 
Leaves alternate, petioled, {moothifh. F¥owers flefh-co- 
loured, fometimes white, fweet-fcented, opening only in clear 
weather; peduncles axillary, generally one-flowered, thick- 
ened above. A troublefome weed in cultivated ground, 
twining clofely about the culms of wheat, and other kinds 
of corn, and thence in many parts of England called bind- 
weed. Its juice is flightly purgative. The blofloms give a 
deep yellow or orange tinture to water, which is heightened 
by alum and alkalis. A native of Great Britain, and moft 
parts of Europe. 2. C. auriculatus. Defr. 3. Lam. 2002. 
(C. arvenfis 8; Linn. C. minimus, angufto auriculato fo- 
lio; Bocce. Muf. tab. 33. Pluk. Alm. 116. tab. 24. fig. 3. 
C. arvenfis minimus; Rai. Syn. 276.) ‘ Leaves linear, 
haftate-acuminate ; lobes entire.’’ Diftinguifhed from the 
preceding by its narrow elongated leaves, longer petals, and 
braétes placed nearer the flower. A native of Great Britain, 
and other parts of Europe: found’by Commerfon in the Ifle 
of France, where it is fuppofed to have been brought with 
wheat from Perfia. 3. C. /epium. Linn. 2. Mart. 2. 
Defr. 1. Lam. 1, Willd. 2. Flor. Dan. tab. 458. Curt. 
Flor. Lond. r. tab. 13. Eng. Bot. 313. (C. major, al- 
bus; Bauh. Pin. 294. Tourn. Inft. 82. Smilax levis 
major; Ger. Emen. S61.) ‘ Leaves arrow-fhaped ; lobes 
truncate ; peduncles fquare, one-flowered; braétes larger 
than the calyx, and clofe to it.” f americanus; witha 
flefh-coloured flower. Bot. Mag. 732. Root perennial, 
about the thicknefs' of a goofe-quill, white, creeping, not 
eafily eradicated. Svems numerous, from fix to ten inches 
high, or more, angular, fmooth, not much branched. 
Leaves alternate, petioled, dependent. Flowers large, ge- 
nerally white, fometimes flefh-coloured; neétary a yellow 
gland, furrovnding the bafe of the germ. A native of Great 
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Britain, and moft parts of Europe, climbiag up hedges in 
moift ground. Its infpiffated juice, taken in dofes of twenty 
er thirty grains, is a powerful purgative. 4. C. Wheeler. 
Mart. 54. Willd. 3. Wahl. Symb. 2. 366. (C. fagittariz 
foliis, Wheeleri; Pluk. Phyt. tab..85. fig. 3. Ipomea fa- 
gittata; Poir. It. 2. 160. tab. 3.) ‘* Leaves arrow-fhaped, 
roundifh behind, entire ; peduncles cylindrical, one-flowered.’” 
Wholly fmooth. Leaves acute ; petiole the length of the 
leaf. Peduncles fhorter than the petiole, thicker, bra€tate 
towards the middle, thicker under the flower. Allied to C. 
fepium. A native of Spain and Barbary. 5. C. /cammonia. 
Linn. 3. Mart. 3. Defr. 81. Lam. 2079. Woody. 
Med. Bot. 13. tab. 5. (C. fyriacus, five {cammonia ; 
Morif. Hilt. 2. 12. tab. 3. fig. 5. Bauh. Pin. 2094.) 
© Leaves triangular-arrow-fhaped ; peduncles cylindrical, 
nearly double the length of the leaves, about three-flowered.”” 
Root perennial, long, thick, flefhy, full of a milky juice. 
Stems cylindrical, flender, fomewhat villous. Leaves alter- 
nate {mooth, acute; pofterior lobes diverging, with a tooth 
on the inner fide of each. /owers large, purplifh white or 
pale yellow; peduncles folitary ; fegments of the calyx 
emarginate ; bra€tes {mall, awl-fhaped, {preading, remote 
from the flower. Caf/ule three or four-celled. A native of 
Syria and Afia Minor. For its medical ufes, fee Scam- 
mony. 6. C. involucratus. Willd. 5. ‘* Leaves cordate- 
hattate, pubefcent ; peduncles about three-flowered ; ca- 
lyxes braéteate.”’ Stem cylindrical, pubefcent-villous. Leaves 
oblong, obtufe, mucronate, quite entire, pubefcent on both 
fides ; truncate at the bafe, undivided, rather obtufe; pe- 
tioles villous. Peduncles about the length of the leaves, 
pubefcent. Brades two at the divifion of the peduncle, 
pubefcent, oblong, acnte; two others at the bafe of each 
flower, villous-pubefcent, elliptical, rather acute, longer 
than the calyx, and involving it. A native of Guinea. 7. 
C, fagittifolius. Smith Prod. Fl. Gr. p. 133. Flor. Gree. 
tab. 193. ‘* Leaves cordate-haftate, covered with long dif- 
tinét hairs, angular at the bafe; peduncles generally one- 
flowered ; capfules hirfute.”? A native of the iflands in the 


Archipelago, in vineyards and cultivated ground. 8. C. 
Jibiricus. Linn. Mantis. 203. Mart. 4. Defr. 8c. Lam. 
2078. Willd. 6. (C. rupeftris; Pallas It. 3. n. 80. tab. 


R.) “ Leaves cordate-acuminate, even-furfaced ; peduncles 
two-flowered ; ftipules retufe, decurrent.”” Root annual. 
Stems from four to fix feet long, flender, flightly winged 
from the decurrence of the ftipules, but not two-edged. 
Leaves ending in a point, which extends to half their whole 
length, foft, thin, fmooth, veined, entire, paler under- 
neath; ftipules vertical, {mall, obtufe. Flowers {mall, 
f{carcely twice the length of the calyx, whitifh or flefh- 
coloured, fugacious; brates often wanting ; when prefent, 
briftle-fhaped, fometimes at the divilion of the peduncle, 
fometimes on the pedicels ; calyx {mooth, deeply divided ; 
feigma capitate, two-lobed. «A native of Siberia, flow- 
eringin July and Aug. Introduced into England in 1779. 
9. C. rupefiris, Willd. 7. ‘* Leaves obtulely heart-fhaped, 
oblong, lanceolate, acute ; peduncles one-flowered.” Stem 
f{mooth, but little twining, fomewhat fhrubby. Leaves two 
inches long, fmooth, flightly hairy underneath, and at the 
edges, when viewed through a lens. Flowers violet ; pe- 
duncles almoft the length of the leaves; braétes two, awl- 
fhaped, about the middle of the peduncle; calyx-leaflets, 
egg-fhaped, acute, a little hairy ; corolla flat, five-plaited ; 
plaits a little hairy on the outlide. Suppofed to be a native 
of Siberia. 10. C. farinofus. Linn. Mant. 203. Mart. 5. 
Defr. 79. Lam. 2077. Wild. 8. Jacq. Hort. Vind. 1. 
13. tab. 35. Salifb. Par. Lond. 45. ¢* Leaves heart-fhap- 
éd, acuminate, repand; peduncles three-flowered; {tem mea- 
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ly.” Linn, “Stem with a filky pubefcence, which ap- 
pears at a little diltance hke duft ; leaves cordate, arrow- 
fhaped, with the bafe of the finus prominent, repand-tooth- 
ed, {mooth above: panicles from three to feven-fowered ; 
border of the corolla fharply five-cleft ; ftigmas fmooth.” 
Salifb. Root annual. Svem fix fect high, about the thick- 
nefs of a goofe-quill. Leaves remote, but from the num- 
ber of branches appearing crowded. Flowers pale rofe- 
coloured ; peduncles longer than the leaves, flender, cylio- 
drical; pedicels turned upward after flowering; braces {mall, 
tinged with dull purple towards the top; fegments of the 
calyx purplifh, mucronate ; tube of the corolla pale green, 
funnel-haped, pentangular, fhining; filaments whitifh, 2t- 
tached to the tube nearly its whole length, flightly pubef- 
cent; anthers pale blue. Neary deep yellow.  Capj/ule 
two-celled, two feeds in each cell. Salifb. Four-celled, 
one feed in each cell. Jacq. A native of fields and hedges 
in Myfia, Livadia, and Feloponnefus; Sibth. Madeira ; 
Maffon. 11. C. danuginofus. Mart. 85. Willd. 9. Vahl. 
Symb. 3. 23. ‘ Leaves heart-fhaped, oblong, fomewhat haf- 
tate, tomentous-filky, auricled, toothed ; peduncles three- 
flowered ; ftem hairy.” Stem herbaceous, befet with nume- 
rous ferruginous hairs, Leaves on fhort peduncles, acute ; 
auricles with two teeth. Sowers refembling thofe of {cam- 
mony, yellowifh, having a purplifh lanceolate line, with a 
pile of yellow hairs on each fegment of the border ; brates 
two at the divifion of the peduncle, lanceolate ; two others 
on each lateral pedicel near the flower; middle pedicel fhort- 
er, without braétes; peduncles axillary, folitary, hairy; 
three outer leaflets of the calyx egg-fhaped, acuminate, 
rough with hairs; ftyle bifid. Suppofed to bea native of 
the Levant. 12. C. incanus. Mart. 86. Willd. 10, Vahl. 
Symb. 3. 23. ‘* Tomentovs-lilky; leaves lanceolate-arrow- 
fhaped, obtufe, often with two teeth at the bafe ; peduncles 
two-flowered.”? Stem herbaceous, cylindrical. Leaves an 
inch and half long, rounded at the end, mucronate, gra- 
dually wider towards the bafe; auricles rounded behind; pe- 
tioles one fourth of the length of the leaf. Peduncles the 
length of the leaves ; pedicels one fhorter and thicker, with 
two braétes at the bafe; one longer, with two briltle-fhap- 
ed braces in the middle ; fegments of the calyx egg-fhaped, 
acute ; outer ones more villous; corolla villous on the out- 
fide ; ftyle bifid. Cap/ule {mooth, globular. A native: of 
America. 13.C. falicifolius. Defr. 17.. Lam. 2016. ‘Leaves 
lanceolate, ferrated, on fhort petioles ; calyx angular.”? Stems 
cylindrical, flender. Leaves three or four inches long, nar- 
rowed to a point at both extremities. Peduncles hhorter than 
the leaves, axillary, folitary, one-flowered ; braétes two, 
very {mall, awl-flaped, at a diftance from the flower ; ca- 
lyxes five-leaved. A native of St. Domingo; f{pecimen in 
the herbarium of La Marck. 14. C. emarginatus. Mart. 
87. Willd. rr. Vahl. Symb. 3. 23. (C. uniflorus; Defr. 
18, Lam. 2017. Burm. Ind. 47. tab. 21. fig. 2.) “ Leaves 
lanceolate ; lower ones emarginate, mucronate; peduncles 
one-flowered ; outer calyx-leaves femiovate, large.’? Stem 
rooting at the bottom, muricated upwards, with {mall fpines, 
and having minute hairs feattered over it at the top. Leaves 
thickith, veinlefs, {mooth ; lower ones acute at the bafe; 
upper ones rounded at the bafe, mucronate. Peduncles foli- 
tary, with two minute bractes above the middle; calyx- 
leaves {mooth, the length of the corolla ; three outer ones 
acute, mucronate ; two inner ones linear-lanceolate, attenu- 
ated ; corolla with five lines on the outlide, which are clofe- 
ly befet with fulvous fhining hairs; fligma capitate. Cap- 
fule fmooth, fhorter than the calyx. A native of the Eait 
Indies. 15. C.nitidus. Defr.ig, Lam. 2018. ‘* Leaves 
oval, fhining, filky-white underneath ; peduncles one-Row- 
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ered, shorter than the petiole.” Root perennial. The young 
branches, petioles, leaves, peduncles, and calyxes, cloathed 
with a filky fhining down. Stem cylindrical, woody, almott 
{mooth. Leaves broad-oval, alternate, acute, entire, nerved, 
about twice the length of the petioles. Peduncles axillary, 
Aolitary, with two awl fhaped bractes about the middle ; ca- 
lyxes fhort ; two inner leaves {maller ; corollas at lealt two 
inches long, funnel-fhaped. A native of the Philippine 
iflands. Specimen in the herbarium of Juffier: 16. C. che- 
nopodioides. Defr. 21. Lam. 2020. ' Villous; leaves egg- 
fhaped, ferrate-finuated ; flowers folitary, nearly feflile.” 
Stems flender, weak, cylindrical. Leaves an inch long ; pe- 
tioles about half their length, channelled. Peduncles axil- 
lary, folitary ; braétes two, fmall, filiform, rather long ; 
leaves of the calyx egg-fhaped, acute, corollas narrow, ta- 
bular. In. the herbarium of La Marck. 17. C. medium. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 4. Mart. 6. Defr. 10. Lam. 2009. Willd. 
32. “ Leaves linear, haftate-acuminate 5 auricles toothed ; 
peduncles one-flowered ; calyxes arrow-fhaped.”? Plant 
{mooth in all its parts. Root annual. Stems very flender. 
Peduncles axillary, folitary, often bent in the middle at the 
origin of the two bractes; upper half angular, thicker ; 
three outer leaves of the calyx large, nearly as long as the 
peduncles, acute, arrow-fhaped at the bafe, like thofe of 
campanula medium ; auricles terminated by two or three 
{mall teeth ; two inner ones entire, acute, a little fhorter ; 
corolla not longer than the calyx. A. native of Madagaf- 
car and the Ealt Indies. 18. C. filicaulis. Mart. 85. Willd. 
13. Vahl. Sym. 3.24. “ Leaves linear-lanceolate, ob- 
tufe, mucronate, dilated and toothed at the bafe ; calyx 
leaves oblong.’”? Root annual. Stem herbaceous, filiform, 
branched. Leaves on very fhort petioles, diftant, two inches 
long or more, tender, veined, quite {mooth. Peduncles ax- 
illary, filiform, thicker at the top; brates two, oppolite, 
awl-fhaped, above the middle of the peduncle ; calyx-leaves 
mucronate, {mooth ; ftigma fimple, bluntith. A native of 
Guinea. 19. C. iridentatus. Linn. Sp. Pl. Ed. 1. Mart. 76. 
Defr. 12. Lam. 2011, Willd. 14. Pluk. Alm. 117. tab. 
276. fig. 6. & Mant. 117. tab. 167+ fig. 5. (Evolvulus tri- 
dentatus; Linn. Sp. Pl. Ed. 2. ‘Fendera-claudi; Rheed. 
Mal. 11. 133. tab. 65.) “* Leaves fpatulate-linear, three- 
toothed at the tip, dilated and toothed at the bafe ; calyx- 
leaves elliptical, cufpidate.’? Root annual. Stems filiform, 
fmooth, flightly ftriated, almoft fimple. Leaves alternate, 
about half an inch long, {mooth ; petioles about a line long. 
Flowers purplith at the bafe, with a yellowith white border; 
peduncles axillary, folitary, one-flowered, longer than the 
leaves, with two {mall bractes near their fummit. A native 
of the Eaft Indies. Introduced into England in 1778, by 
fir Jofeph Banks. 20. C. angu/lifolivs. Mart. 89. Defr, 
32. Lam. 2030. Willd. 15. (Ipomza anguftifolius; Jacq. 
ic. 2. tab. 3,°7.) ‘* Leaves linear, haftate, obtufe, mucro- 
nate, {mooth; auricles generally entire; peduncle one- 
flowered.” Root {pindle-f{haped, rifing about an inch above 
the furface of the ground, with the appearance of a flender, 
fimple, ereét, leaflels flem. Stems feveral, {carcely a foot 
high, a little twining, almolt fimple, filiform, weak. 
Leaves an inch long, about a line broad, numerous, on very 
fhort petioles. Flowers yellow, longer than the calyx ; pe- 
duncles axillary, folitary, fhorter than the leaves, with two 
awl-fhaped braétes, about the middle, upper half thicker ; 
calyx-leaves connivent, lanceolate, mucronate; corolla fun- 
nel-haped ; border very open; divifions egg-fhaped, ob- 
tule; ttigma globular, didymous. Capfule two-celled. A 
native of Guinea and the Eaft Indies. 21. C. arifolochifo- 
Jius. Mill. Houlton MSS. ‘* Leaves hattate-lanceolate ; 
auricles rounded; peduncles many-flowered.’”? aot annual, 


Siem ten feet high, flender. Meier yellow, in fmall cluf- 
ters, on long peduncles. Cap/ules trigonous, three-celled. 
Seeds two in each cell. Seeds fent to Mr. Miller from Car- 
thagenain New Spain. 22, C. Adanfonii. Defr. 82. Lam. 
2080. ‘ Leaves haftate, linear, ; ftipules in pairs, fome- 
what filiform; calyx muricated.”? Stems herbaceous, weak, 
alittle villous. Leaves alternate, diftant, petioled, entire, 
fmooth, from three to four inches long; ftipules about an 
inch long. Flowers near two inches long, axillary ; pe- 
duncles nearly the length of the petioles, {mooth, with two 
{mall brates about the middle; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, 
rough, with fharp tubercles. A mative of Senegal. 23. 
C. japonicus. Mart. 7. Defr.6. Lam. 2005. Willd. 16. 
Thunb. jap. 85. (Kosand Kudfi vulgo Firaga wo; Kempf. 
Amen. 5.856.) ‘* Leaves haftate, lanceolate, acute; la- 
teral lobes one-toothed; peduncles one-flowered; fem fim- 
ple.”? Stems filiform, {mooth. Leaves alternate, almoft 
unilateral, petio!ed, {mooth ; middle lobe an inch long, lan- 
ceolate, entire, acute; fide ones a little reflexed, fhort- 
er. lowers axillary, folitary ; peduncles as long as the 
leaves, filiform, fmooth; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, acute, 
entire, fmooth. A native of Japan. 24. C. ebradea- 
tus. Defr. 7. Lam. 2006. ‘ Leaves cordate-arrow-fhap- 
ed, obtufe behind; peduncles fhorter than the petiole, with- 
out bractes.”? Whole plant, except the corolla, cloathed 
with fhort white hairs. Stems fcarcely a foot anda half long, 
flender. Leaves alternate, acute. J owers white, fmall; pe- 
duncles one or two-flowered; fegments of the calyx five; 
two outer ones broader; ftizmas two, globular, purplifh. 
Native country unknown. Cultivated in the botanic garden 
at Paris. 25. C. leucanthus. Defr. 8. Lam.2007. (Ipo- 
mea leucantha; Jacq. Coll. 2. 280. ic. 3.) ‘ Leaves heart- 
fhaped, acuminate: peduncles fhorter than the petiole.” 
Root annual. Stems about four feet high, flender, cylindrical, 
branched, reddifh, and fomewhat rough towards the bottom. 
Leaves alternate, entire, or flightly f{colloped, fmooth. 
Flowers white; peduncles axillary, folitary, an inch long, 
erect, cylindrical, {mooth, one-flowered: calyx leaves mus 
cronate, a little open at the fummit, ciliated at the bafe; 
corolla funnel-fhaped: anthers purplifh; ftigma two-lobed. 
A native of America in the torrid zone. 26. C. fruticulofus.’ 
Defr.9. Lam. 2008, “Shrebby; leaves fomewhat heart- 
fhaped at the bafe, linear, lanceolate, petioles fhort; flower- 
ing branches, thick fet with leaves.”” Root perennial. Stems 
three or four feet high, cylindrical, flender. Leaves not more 
than two lines broad, floped at the bafe, on very fhort pe- 
tioles. F/oqwers with five purple rays; peduncles larger than 
the petioles, {carcely the length of the flowers; bractes two, 
{mall, awl-fhaped, unequal, fituated nearer to the ftem than 
to the calyx; calyx fmooth; corolla fuallowly five-lobed. 
A. native of the Canary iflands, flowering in Apriland May. 
27. C. dentatus. Mart. go. ‘Willd. 17. Wahl. Symb. 3. 25- 
« Leaves haftate, {mooth; auricles toothed; peduncles many- 
flowered, muricated.”? Stem cylindrical, {mooth. Leaves. 
{earcely an inch long, fomewhat heart-fhaped at the bafe; 
middle lobe lanceolate, quite entire; fide ones roundifh, un- 
equally four or five-toothed; petioles filiform, often fome- 
what muricated'towards the bafe. General peduncles {pread- 
ing, thicker, and a little longer than the petioles; partial 
peduncles in threes; that in the middle one-flowered; fide 
ones with two or three pedicelled flowers; both muricated;. 
rigid; calyx-leaves oblong, obtufe, mucronate, equal. A na- 
tive of the Eaft Indies, found by Schumacher, 28. C, ha/- 
tatus. Mart. 79. Willd. 18. Vahl, Symb. 4. 15, Forfk. defer. 
203. ‘Leaves lanceolate, haftate; peduncies axillary, in 
pairs, two-flowered.”” Stem hairy. Leaves remote, quite en- 
tire, fmeoth on the upper Ayteces villous on the lower; sas 
ricles 
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ricles rounded, fomettmes with one tooth behind: petiole 
half the length of the leaf. Pecduneles fhorter than the pe- 
tiole, villous; calyx-leaves hairy, acuminate, patulous at the 
tip. A native of Egypt and Arabia. 29. C. Sonneratii. (C. 
haftatus; Defr. t1. Lam. 2010. Tala-neli; Rheed. Mal. 
TI. 113. tab. 55.) §* Leaves linear, haftate-acuminate; au- 
ricles toothed; calyx-leaves fimple.””. Whole plant {mooth. 
Stems very flender, flightly angular. Leaves about two lines 
broad, alternate, nearly feffile. Peduncles- longer than the 
flower, flender, one or two-flowered, often bent at the infer- 
tion of the braétes, thicker upwards; brates two, fma], 
awl-fhaped, fituated a little above the middle of the pe- 
duncle. Fowers yellowith-white, twice the length of the 
calyx; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, acute. A native of the 
Eaft Indies, communicated to La Marck by Sonncrat. 30. C. 
ofarifolius. Defr.89. Lam, 2087. ‘* Leaves kidney-fhaped, 
broad, veined; peduncles one or two-flowered.’? Stems cy- 
lindrical, {mooth, not much branched. eaves alternate, 
large, entire, fmooth, firm; petioles about two inches long, 
channelled. Peduncles longer than the petioles; brates from 
two to four, {mall, awl-fhaped, fituated almoft clofe to the 
flowers ; calyx-leaves (hort, ege-fhaped, obtufe, two outer 
ones {maller; corollas at leaft two inches long, tubular; tube 
about half an inch diameter; border but little open, with 
five pointed divifions; ftigma capitate, didymous. A native 
of Senegal. 31. C. tikefolius. “ Shrubby; leaves heart- 
fhaped, rounded ; younger ones fomewhat tomentous; flower 
and fruit very large.’? Stems cylindrical, almoft {mooth. 
Leaves alternate, a little orbicular, entire; petioles about 
half the length of the leaves, channelled. Flowers large; 
peduncles not more chan eight or ten lines long, axillary, fo- 


-litary, one- flowered; calyx-leaves fhovt, obtufe, almoit round; 


corolla at Jeaft three inches long, almoft cylindrical; tube 
narrow as far as the length of the calyx, afterwards eight or 
ten lines in diameter; fligma capitate, two lobed. Cap/ule 
about the fize of a walnut, apparently twoecelled. A na- 
tive of the Ifle of France, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Found by Commerfon. 32. C. panduratus. Linn. Sp. Pi. 5. 
Mart. 8. Defr.g1. Lam. 2089. Willd. 19. (C. megalorrhi- 
zos; Dill. Elth. ros. tab. 85. fiz. 99.) * Leaves, fome 
heart-fhaped, entire, others panduriform or three-lobed ; 
peduncles longer than the petiole, about two flowered.” 
Root perennial, thick, fpindle-thaped. « Stems long, flender. 
Leaves diftant, petioled. Flowers large, white, with the 
bottom of fine purple; peduncles axillary, folitary, from 
one to three-flowered; calyx-leaves fhort, two outer ones 
fhorter and narrower. Cap/ule two-celled. Seeds hirfute, one 
in each cell. A native of Carolina and Virginia, flowering 
from June to September. 33. C. detonicifolius. Mart. 72. 
«Leaves cordate-arrow-fhaped, acute; peduncles one- 
flowered.”? Stem five or fix feet high, flender. Flowers 
white, with purple bottoms; peduncles long, flender. A 
native of Africa, cultivated by Miller in 1730. 34. C. brac- 
teatus. Mart.gt. Vahl. Sym. 3. 25. ‘¢ Leaves heart-fhaped, 
almoft entire, and three-lobed, haftate, attenuated; pedun- 
cles one-flowered; outer calyx-leaves bracte-fhaped.”’ Stem 
thinly befet with fhort hairs. Leaves two inches long; pe- 
tioles fhorter than the leaf, pubefcent. Peduncles the length 
of the leaf, folitary ; brates two, lanceolate, acute, fituated 
a little below the calyx; calyx pubefcent ; inner calyx-leaves 
oblong, blunt'fh, nerved; outer ones much broader, enclofing 
the others as between two bractes; corolla villous on the 
ourfide, tender, filky; border five-cleft; ftigma capitate, 
two lobed, found in the Exit Indies by Koenig. 35. C. 
bicolor. Mart. 92. Willd. 21. Vahl. Symb. 3. 25. ‘* Leaves 
heart -fhaped, villous, fomewhat angular-lobed at the bafe 5 
peduncles one-flowered; outer leaves of the calyx refembling 


brates.” Stem villous. Leaves acute, mucronate, not att:= 
nuated, nearly equal in length and breadth, one, two, or 
three-lobed atthe bottom, villous on both fides; very fofty 
villous, hoary, and ob{curely veined underneath; the younger 
ones filky. Flowers white, with a violet purple bale; brac- 
tes, calyx, and corolla, as in the preceding fpecies. Found 
in the Eait Indies by Schumacher. 36. C. Geffroyenfis. (C. 
bicolor; Defr.96. Lam. 2094.) Hairy; leaves fomewhat 
heart-fhaped, three-lobed, hoary underneath; peduncles 
many-flowered.”” On a fuperficial view having the appear- 
ance of a bramble. Stems flender, cylindrical; befet, as 
well as the petioles, peduncles, and calyses, with blackith 
points, and hifpid with rather long ftiffifh hairs. Leaves al- 
ternate, longer than their petioles, cloathed with fine re- 
cumbent hairs, green on the upper furface, hoary under- 
neath ; lobes oval, acute, entire. Floqvers {mall ; peduncles 
axillary, folitary, thicker and longer than the petioles, di- 
chotomous; braétes two, linear, awl-fhaped, fituated at cach 
divifion of the peduncles ; calyx-leaves narrow, acute, rather 
long. Brought from Senegal by M. Geoffroy. 37. C. tri- 
lobus. Willd. 22. Thunb. prod. 35. ** Leaves heart-fhaped, 
villous, three-lobed; lobes egg-fhaped, acute; peduncles 
one flowered.”” A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 38. C. 
Subquinquelobus. (C. trilobus; Deir. 94. Lam. 2e92. Ipo- 
mea triloba; Linn.) ‘ Lower leaves heart-fhaped, three- 
lobed ; upper ones fomewhat five-lobed ; peduncles three- 
flowered.’? Root annual. Stems two or three feet long, flen- 
der, flightly angular, {mooth. Leaves alternate, generally 
fhorter than their petioles; middle lobes of the lower leaves 
egg-thaped, obtufe, mucronate, fmooth; lateral lobes of the 
upper leaves with a deep finus, which makes them appear five- 
lobed. Flowers purple or violet ; peduncles angular, nearly 
the length of the petioles; pedicels very fhort, brates [mall, 
egg fhaped; calyx-leaveshalfthe length of the corolla, fmooth, 
egg-thaped, acute, connivent; corollas {mall, cylindrical; bor- 
der with five ‘harp teeth, A native of South America, cul- 
tivated in the botanic garden at Paris. 39. C. platanifoliue< 
Mart. 93. Willd. 23. Vahl. Symb. 3. 26. Pluk. phyt. 
tab. 167. fig. 3. Feuil. peruv. 3. 16. tab. 11. “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped, three-lobed ; lateral lobes toothed-angular ; 
peduncles, fomewhat three-flowered ; calyxes almoft as 
long as the peduncles, {mooth.” Whole plant quite {mooth, 
except the petioles. Stem cylindrical. Leaves two inches 
long or more, glaucous, green underneath, with purplifh 
veins ; lobes lanceolate ; middle one longer, broader, quite 
entire, acuminate; lateral ones narrower, attenuated, with 
a fmaller broader lobe at the bottom on each fide, rounded 
behind, and furnifhed with an angular tooth; petioles fhorter 
than the leaf, befet with a few fcattered hairs. Peduncles 
folitary, fhorter than the leaf, thickened at the top; lower 
ones three-flowered ; middle ones two-flowered, uppermoft 
one-flowered ; calyx-leaves oblong, fomewhat membranous, 
ending ina briftle; ftignaa capitate. It differs altogether 
from C. batatas in the {moothnefs of the ftem, and the form 
of the leaves. A native of America. 40. C. acuminatus. 
Mart. 94. Willd. 24. Vahl. Symb. 3. 26. ‘* Leaves 
heart-fhaped and three-lobed, attenuated ; peduncles elon- 
gated, many-flowered ; calyxes f{mooth.’”? Stem with a few 
minute {cattered hairs, prefled clofe, and vifible only with a 
magnifier, Leaves four inches long, three or more broad at 
the bafe, three-lobed or entire, quite {mooth, nerved, acute ; 
lateral lobes lanceolate ; middle one egg-fhaped, attenuated; 
petioles longer than the leaf. Flower large, bell-fhaped, 
purple with a pale bafe and five paler rays running to the 
margin ; peduncles axillary, the length of the petioles alter- 
nate ; pedicels about five, an inch and half long ;_ brates at 
the bafe of each pédice) two, lanccolate, attenuated, finely 
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nerved, {mooth ; calyx-leaves lanceolate, attenuated, ten- 
der, finely nerved, quite fmooth ; two inner ones a little 
fhorter, ftigma capitate. A native of the ifland of Santa 
Cruz in the Weft Indies. 41. C. carolinus. Linn, Sp. Pl. 6. 
Mart. 9. Defr. 90. Lam. 2088. Willd. 25. Dill. elth. 100, 
tab. 84. fig. gS. “ Leaves heart-fhaped, entire, and 
three-lobed, villous; calyxes even-furfaced 3 capfules hir- 
fute; peduncles one or two-flowered.”? Root perennial. 
Stems flender, reddifh towards the root, hairy at the joints. 
Leaves alternate, fcarcely two inches long, fome entire, 
others like thofe of ivy; petioles about the length of the 
leaves, flender, channelled. JVowers pale purple, refem- 
bling thofe of C. arvenfis ; peduncles the length of the pe- 
tioles, thicker, axillary, folitary, angular, with a few nar- 
row braétes; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, acute, fcarcely half 
the length of the cerolla, 2 little ciliated at the edges 
with whitith hairs. Cap/ules round, hawy towerds the fum- 
mit, twoscelled, four-valved. Seeds two in each cell. A 
native of Carolina. 42. C. hederaceus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 7. 
Mart. 10. Defr. 92. Lam. 2090. Dill. elth. 99. tab. $3. 
fig.96. Gert. tab. 134. fig. 2. “* Leaves heart-fhaped, en- 
tire and three-iobed ; corollas undivided ; fruit ere@.”’ Linn. 
*¢ Peduncles about three- flowered ; calyxestubercled.’” Lam. 
Roof annual. Stems farmentous, cylindrical, dull red, two 
or three feet high. J.eaves alternate, petioled, cloathed 
with fine fhort hairs. - Flowers fine blue, with a pale bafe ; 
peduncles nearly the length of the petioles, axillary, foli- 
tary, hairy ; bractes {mal!; pedicels very fhort; calyx-leaves 
rough with numerous long hairs, and {mall black tubercles ; 
two of them narrower. Cap/ules {pherical, {mooth, thin, 
three-celled, three-valvec. Seeds two in each cell, black, 
fmooth. A native of Afia, Africa, and America. 43. 
C. Dillenii. Defr.22. Lam. 2021. Dill. elth. 97. tab. Sr. 
fig.93. ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped, entire, and three-lobed 5 
flowers folitary, almoft feffile.? Diltin@& from the preced- 
ing, with which it has been confounded. Root annual. 
Stems long, flender, hairy. Leaves alternate, fiightly vil- 
lons. paler underneath ; lobes angular ; petioles fhorter than 
the leaves, hairy. Flowers fine blue, with a whitifh bafe ; 
peduncles axiliary, folitary; calyxes oblong, five-cleft, 
hairy ; corollas large, very open, almoft entire, fuppofed to 
bea nativeof Africa. 44. C. nil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 8. Mart. 
ri. Willd. 27. Bot. Mag. 188. C. ceruleus; Ger. em. 
864. fig. 1. C. hederaceo angulofo folio; Bauh. p. 295 ; 
Dill. elth. 96. tab. 8. fig. 91, 92. Ipomeza hederacea ; 
Lam.? J. trilobata; Thun. Flor. jap. 86. Linn. Trani. 
2. 330.) Leaves heart-fhaped, three-lobed; corollas 
femiquinquefid ; peduncles fhorter than the petiole.” Root 
annual. Stem eight or ten feet high. Leaves woolly, acu- 
minate, on long petioles. FVowers deep blue, with purple 
rays; peduncles two-flowered. Fruit erect. Nil is an 
abbreviation of Anil, one of the names of indigo. A na- 
tive of America. 45. C. purpureus. Linn. Sp. Pl. g. 
Mart. 12. Willd. 28. Bot. Mag. 113. (C. purpurens folio 
fubrotundo; Bauh. p. 295. Ipomea purpurea; Lam.) 
* Leaves heart-fhaped, undivided; fruit nodding ; pedi- 
cels thickened.’’ 8. czruleus minor, folio fubrotundo. Dill. 
elth. 98. tab. 83. fig. 95. fmaller, blue-flowered, with a 
roundifh leaf. ». C. felio cordato glabro, Dill. elth. 98. 
tab. 84. fig. 97. with a heart-fhaped {mooth leaf. 2. ela- 
tior; Bot. Mag. roo5. Siems very high; leaves orbicular- 
heart-fhaped; flowers white, with five fpots, elegantly 
fhaded with blue and carmine. Ail the varieties are natives 
of Ameriea. The firft is a hardy annual, common in the 
Englifh gardens, under the name of Convolvulus major. 
46. C. obfurus. Linn. Sp. Pl. so. Mart. 14. Defr. 15. 
Lam. 2014. Willd. 29. Dill, elth. 98, tab. 83. fig. 95. 


‘ Leaves heart-fhaped, undivided; ftem fomewhat pube- 
f{cent; peduncles thickened, one-flowered; calyxes {mooth.’”” 
Root annual. Svems cylindrical, villous towards the tops 
three or four feet high. Leaves alternate, acute, green, 
and {mooth above, paler and a little villous underneath; pe 
tioles one or two inches long, F/owers white, with a pur- 
ple bafe and yellowifh rays; peduncles Jonger than the peti- 
oles, flender, flightly pubefcent towards the bottom, with 
two [mall braétes. A. native of Java, and other parts of 
the Eait Indies. 47. C. flauus. Willd. 30. (Evolvulus 
hederaceus; Burm. Ind. 77. tab. 30. fig. 2.) ‘* Leaves 
heart-fhaped, repand, femewhat lobed, with {mall mucro- 
nate teeth ; peduncles bifid, many-flowered.”? Stem rather 
fmooth. eaves acuminate, fomewhat fcabrous. Pedun- 
cles much longer than the leaves ; upper ones three-flowered; 
lower ones bifid; branches three-flowered, with a fingle 
flower at the divifion. A native of the Eaft Indies. 48. 
C. angularis. Linn. Mant. 203. Mart. 13..Defr.98. Lam. 
2098. Willd. 31. Burm. Ind. 46. tab. 19. fig. 2. ‘* Leaves 
heart-fhaped, pentangular, quite entire, villous; peduncles 
many-flowered,”? Stems pubelcent. Jeeves on fhort pe- 
tioles, quite entire, rough with reddifh fhining hairs. 
Flowers orange ; peduncles the length of the leaves, axillary, 
folitary, moit commonly three-iHowered; calyx hairy ; 
fegments acute; corollas bell-fhaped, three times longer 
than the calyx. A native of the Eaft Indies. 49. C. Ba- 
tatas. Linn. Sp. Pl. 11. Mart. 15. Willd. 32. (Batatas ; 
Bauh. Pin. 91. Rumph. -Amb. 5. 367. tab: 130. C. ra- 
dice tuberofa efculenta; Catefb. Car. tab. 60. Ipomea 
Batatas; Lam.) Spanifh or fweet potatoes. * Leaves 
heart-fhaped, hattate, five-nerved; ftem hifpid, creeping, 
bearing tubers.”” Root perennial. Stem cylindrical, peren- 
nial, hifpid, proftrate, creeping ; fending out feattered, 
oblong, acuminate tubers, purple or pale on the outfide. 
Leaves angular, on long petioles. Flowers purple, large, 
about three together, on upright peduncles. A native of 
the Weft Indies, whence it is faid to have been introduced 
by the Spaniards into the Philippine iflands. It is now ex- 
tenfively cultivated in the tropical climates of both hemi- 
{pheres, for the fake of its tubers. They are fweet, fapid, 
and efteemed nourifhing, and are the common potatoe of 
our old Englifh botanifts. There are feveral varieties, and 
probably more than one diftinét fpecies. 50. C. maximus. 
Linn. jun. Sup. 137. Mart. 25. Willd. 33. Wahl. Symb. 
3. 268. (C. marginatus; Defr. 72. Lam. 2071. Tiru-tali; 
Rheed. Mal. 11. 109. tab. 53) ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped, 
acute, {mooth; peduncles many-flowered, fmooth; ftem 
fomewhat hairy.”? Root perennial, fibrous. Stems cylin- 
drical, flender, reddifh. eaves alternate, thin, foft, even- 
furfaced, bordered with red; petioles rather long, thick, 
channelled, reddifh. owers pale red, witha purple bafe, 
funnel-fhaped ; peduncles axillary, folitary, thicker than 
the branches from which they fpring, feven or ecight-flow- 
ered; calyx-leaves fhort, fomewhat acute; ftigma capitate, 
two-lobed. A native of the Eait Indies. 51. C. d:forus. 
Linn. Sp. Pi. Append. p. 1668. Mart. 16. Willd. 34. 
“ Leaves heart-fhaped, pubefcent; peduncles in pairs; co- 
rollas with trifid lobes. Root annual. Stem cylindrical, 
hairy, branched at the bafe, about the fize of C. arvenfis. 
Leaves oblong; petioles cylindrical, hairy, fhorter than 
the leaf. Flowers white; peduncles hairy, approximating 
at the bafe, fhorter than the petioles; calyx five-leaved ; 
two outer leaves cordate-oblong ; two inner ones linear- 
lanceolate ; the fifth femi-heart-fhaped ; corolla fmall, cam- 
panulate, quinquefid, plaited; lobes trifid at the tip ; mid- 
dle lobe fmaller ; tube fhorter than the calyx ; ftigmas two, 
capitate, purple. A native of China. 52. C. gemellus. 
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Mart, 95. Defr. 71. Lam, 20970, Vahl. Symb. 3. 29. 
Burm, ind, 46. tab. a1. fig. 1. ‘¢ Leaves heart-fhaped, 
fomewhat villous underneath, peduncles two-flowered.” 
Stem tender, pubefcent at the top. Leaver an inch long, 
obfcurely feven-nerved, a little acuminate; petioles the 
length of the leaves. /owers white ; peduncles the length 
of the petioles; pedicels almoft as long as the peduncles ; 
one fhortér, without braétes; the other with two braétca in 
the middle; both turned back when the fruit ripens ; calyx- 
leaves oblong, obtufe: corolla campanulate, fix times as 
large as the calyx, {mooth: {tigma capitate. A native of 
Java and ranquebar. 53. C. ériforus. Mart. 102. Willd. 
42. Vahl. Symb. 5. 30. * Leaves cordate-lanceolate, at- 
tenuated, obtufe, fmooth; peduncles three-flowered.” 
Stem herbaceous, fmooth. Leaves two inches long, quite 
entire, fimply veined, rounded at the end and mucronate ; 
lobes rounded at the end, fometimes but rarely oblcurely 
angular ; petiole fhort. Peduncles fhorter than the leaf ; 
pedicels angular, without braéies, equal, almoit the length 
of the peduncle. Calyx-leaves obtufe. Corolla three times the 
length of the calyx; lobes hairy at the tiv. S¥igma capi- 
tate. A native cf the Faft Indies, obferved by Koenig. 
54. C. latifolius. Defr. 85. Lam. 2083. Phim. Cat. r. 
and MSS. *“ Leaves heart-fhaped, {mooth ; peduncles about 
three-flowered ; corolla falver-fhaped, very large.’? Stems 
very long. Leaves alternate, large, thin, acuminate, bright 
green; petioles channelled. Flowers white: peduncles 
axillary, folitary, thicker than the petioles, a little angular 
under the pedicels: calyx-leaves fmall; three outer ones 
long, acute; two inner ones egg-fhaped, obtufe ; tube of 
the corolla long, narrow, greenifh ; border near five inches 
in diameter, expanded, almoft fiat, flightly finuated at the 
edges, marked with a greenifh-white ftar. Fruit membran- 
ous, top-fhaped, about the fize of a walnut. Sveds three 
or four. Avnative of St. Domingo and Martinico. 55. 
C. hypocrateriformis. Defr. 84. Lam, 2082. ‘ Leaves 
heart-fhaped ; corolla falver-fhaped ; border five-cleft ; feg- 
ments emarginate.”” Branches woody, cylindrical. Leaves al- 
ternate, near together, about an inch long, coriaceous, {mooth, 
{carcely pointed; petioles rather fhorter than the leaves, angu- 
Jar, Peduncles axillary, folitary, or in pairs, one-flowered, 
nearly as long as the petioles, thickened upwards ; braétes 
fituated above the middle of the peduncle, linear-lanceolate, 
reaching almoft to the top of the calyx; calyx-leaves 
fhort, egg-fhaped, obtufe ; tube of the corolla near two 
inches long ; border at lea{t an inch and half in diameter, 
Wery flat. A native of the Eaft Indies; defcribed from an 
imperfect fpecimen gathered by Sonnerat. 56. C. /rriatus. 
Mart. 96. Willd. 36. Vah. Symb. 3. 28. “ Leaves heart- 
fhaped, attenuated, {mooth ; peduncles longer than the 
leaf, about four-flowered ; corollas fmooth, ftriated on the 
outfide.”? Stem herbaceous, cylindrical, flender, pubefcent. 
Leaves two inches long, remote, quite entire, with a 
rounded mucronate point, fmooth on both fides except the 
rib, fimply veined ; petioles the length of the leaves, pu- 
befcent. Peduncies longer than the leaves, folitary, pu- 
befcent ; pedicels in threes ; lateral ones jointed, one of them 
often two-flowered; intermediate one fhorter, thicker, with- 
out brates. Brades two, fituated at the joints about the mid- 
dle of the lateral pedicels, oblong, concave, {mall, villous, de- 
ciduous. Calyx-leaves oblong, obtufe, concave, equal ; 
two outer ones villous, fomewhat hoary. Corolla campanu- 
late, twice the length of the calyx, white, with a pur- 
plifh bafe and five paler lanceolate-ftriated rays extending 
to the margin; ftigma capitate, two-lobed.. 57. C. domin- 
genfis. Defr. 59. dam. 2058. ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped ;_ ra- 
cemes numerous, unilateral 5 calyx acute, f{mooth.’”? Stems 


flender, cylindrical, fmooth, frutefcent. Leaves alternate, 
acute, fmaoth, except the middle nerve underneath; pe- 
tioles of a moderate length, channelled. Jlowers in {mal@ 
peduncled racemes, numerous, fituated near the extremities 
of the branches, often pendant; bractes very fmail, awl- 
fhaped, at the foot of the pedicels ; calyx-leaves {mooth, 
egg-fhaped, elongated, unequal in fize ; corollas bell-fhaped, 
expanding ; ftigmas capitate, two-lobed. A native of St. 
Domingo. 58. C. finenfis. Defr. 69. Lam. 2068. « Hairy ; 
leaves heart-/haped, acute ; peduncles two or three flower- 
ed 5 calyx-leaves heart-fhaped.’”? Whole plant, efpecially 
near the fummit, cloathed with feparate, fine, whitith hairs. 
Stems flender, cylindrical. Leaves alternate, entire, on 
longifth fomewhat villous petioles. Peduncles fhorter thaa 
the petioles, axillary, folitary ; braétes f{mall, awl-fhaped ; 
three exterior calyx-leaves broader than the others, heart- 
fhaped at the bafe, very rough with hairs ; corollas campanu, 
late, a littlelonger than the calyx. Suppofed to be a native 
of China. 59. C. pentanthus. Willd. 37. Jacq. ic. rar. 2. 
316. Colle&. 14.210. Leaves heart-fhaped, acuminate, 
{mooth, fomewhat repand; umbels peduncled, capitate, 
five-flowered ; calyxes ciliated.”? Root perennial. Stem fhrub- 
by. Lowers nearly feffile. Native country unknown. 60. 
C. guianenfis. Mart. 97. Defr. 58. Lam. 2057. Aubl. 
guian. 1.136. tab. 52. ¢* Leaves fomewhat heart. fhaped, 
mucronate, tomentous; flowers colleéted into a kind of co- 
rymbous head, on very long peduncles.?? Root perennial. 
Stems a little woody at the bafe, cylindrical, villous. Leaves 
alternate, two inches long, quite entire, veined, nervelefs ; 
petiole only half the length of the leaf, a little channelled, 
tomentous. J /owers pale blue, or whitith; peduncles fee 
ven inches long, axillary, villous ; pedicels very fhort, ins 
termingled with filiform braétes; calyxes villous, deeply 
divided into five lanceolate fegments ; corollas {mall ; lobes 
of the border acuminate ; ftigmas two, reflexed. A native 
of Guiana. 61. C. capitatus. Mart. 98. Defr. 57. 
Lam. 2056. Willd. 39. Vahl. Symb. 3. 28. «“ Hif- 
pid; leaves heart-fhaped; flowers capitate, involucred: 
peduncles fcarcely longer than the petiole.” Whole plant 
hifpid, with long diftin@ hairs of a dirty white colour, 
placed on minute tubercles. Stem flender, cylindrical, 
Leaves from two to three inches long, alternate, acute, 
entire ; petioles nearly the length of the leaf. Peduncles 
axillary, folitary, with about five feffile flowers collected into 
aclofe head. Jnvolucre confilting of fix or feven egg-fhap- 
ed acute bractes, of unequal fize, generally as long as the 
calyx: calyx-leaves one third of the length of the 
corolla, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, {mooth within; co- 
rolla hifpid on the outfide with long hairs arranged in fire 
lines. Cap/ule globuiar, fhorter than the calyx, even-fur- 
faced, {mooth. Found in the Eaft Indies by Koenig and 
in Senegal by Geoffroy. 62. C. crinitus. Defr. 112. Lam. 
2114. Leaves heart-fhaped, almolt fmooth ; heads of 
flowers very hirfute, on long peduncles, involucred; cap- 
fule even-furfaced.”? Stem herbaceous. Specimen in the her- 
barium of Juffieu. 63. C. hi/pidus. Mart. 99. Willd. 40. 
Vahl. Symb. 3. 29. ‘ Extremely hirfute ; leaves cordate. 
egg-fhaped ; flowers umbelled; peduncles very fhort.?? 
Leaves from two to three inches long, attenuated, quite en- 
tire; petiole half the length of the leaf. Pedicels the 
length of the peduncle. Calyx-/eaves lanceolate, attenuat- 
ed, {mooth within, lax. Corolla {mooth. Stigma capitate. 
A native of the Eaft Indies. 64. C. parviflorus. Mart. 
100. Willd. 42. Vahl, Symb. 3. 29. (Ipomea paniculata ; 
Burm. Ind. 50. tab. 21. fig. 3.) ‘¢ Leaves heart-fhaped, acu. 
minate, fmooth; peduncles many-flowered ; calyxes acu. 
minate, villous.” Stem weak, flightly villous at the top. 
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Leaves an inch long; petiole the length of the leaf, fili- 
form, villous. J/owers blue; peduncles the length of the 
petioles; pedicels umbelled;. lateral ones fometimes 
branched ; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, acuminate, {mall ; co- 
rolla f{mooth, twice the length of the calyx, five-cleft ; 
fligma bifid; fegments revolute. A native of Java. 65. 
C. verticillatus. Linn. 12. Mart. 17. Willd. 43. Brown. 
Jam. 153. (C.nodiflorus, Lam?) “ Leaves oblong, heart- 
fhaped, oblong, naked; peduncles umbelled, bifid, many- 
flowered.”? Leaves roughifh, fomewhat repand. Flowers 
blueifh, fmall, campanulate, not cut; peduncles fhorter 
than the leaf; pedicels often fomewhat divided. A native 
-of North America. 66. C. /olanifolius. (C. parviflorus ; 
Defr. 66 Lam. 2065. Qua purpurea folanifolia minor; 
Plum. MSS. 2. tab.62. Burm. Amer. 83. tab. 94. fig. 2.) 
«© Leaves cordate-oblong, mucronate ; peduncles branched, 
many-flowered, fhort, appearing verticillate.”? Diftin@ from 
the preceding. Roots the thicknefs of the human little finger, 
much branched. Stems very flender, long, branched. Leaves 
finuated, flightly tomentous ; petioles rather fhort. Flowers 
purplifh, {mail, campanulate, deeply five-cleft, as reprefent- 
ed in Plumier’s figure; peduncles axillary, fhorter than the 
leaves ; pedicels forming a corymb. Cap/uies four-celled. 
Seeds yellow, angular. A native of St. Domingo, on 
ftony hills, communicated to La Marck by Jofeph Martyn. 
67. C. violaceus. Mart. ror. Willd. 44. Vahl. Symb. 3. 
29. ‘ Leaves cordate-egg-fhaped, acute: peduncles elong- 
ated, bifid, many-flowered ; two outer calyx-leaves cor- 
date-egg-fhaped, acute.” Stem, petioles, peduncles, and 
calyxes villous. Leaves an inch long. Lowers violet, with 
five lanceolate paler rays ; peduncles four or five times longer 
than the leaf; pedicels three or five-flowered, witha pair of 
linear-lanceolate braétes at the befe; calyx-leaves tender ; 
two innermoft ones only half the fize of the others, fome- 
what membranous, f{mooth, mucronate ; corolla campanu- 
late ; ftigmas two, reflexed. It varies with refpe& to the 
hairinefs of the lkaves. A native of the ifland of Santa 
Cruz. 68. C. azureus. Defr. 56. Lam. 2055. ‘* Leaves 
fomewhat heart-fhaped, acute, naked; flowers colle€ted 
into a head on a very Jong petiole.” Stem woody, finely 
ftriated, firm and greyifh near the bottom, twining and 
fomewhat villous towards the top. eaves near an inch 
and half long, a little longer than the petioles, repandc, 
{mooth, rather glaucous underneath. Flowers fine azure 
blue, fmall; peduncles axillary, folitary, divided at the 
fummit-i:to fhort ramifications intermingled with {mall 
braGes; calyxes deeply divided; fegments acute. A na- 
tive of South America. 69. C. cymo/us. Defr. 64. Lam. 
2063. (C. levis minor; Rumph. Amb. 5. 451. tab. 158.) 
* Leaves heart-fhaped, oblong, acuminate; peduncles cy- 
mous; fruit nodding.” Stems long, flender, cylindrical, 
almoft fmooth. Leaves four or five inches long, alternate, 
petioled, nerved, even-furfaced, flightly finuated. Pedun- 
cles axillary, about the length of the petioles, branched 
about the middle into a cyme. Calyx-/eaves egg-fhaped, 
obtufe. Corollas long, not very open. Stigma capitate, 
two lobed. A native of the Eaft Indies. 70. €. umbella- 
tus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 13. Mart. 18. Defr. 63. Lam. 2062. 
Willd. 45. (C. luteus polyanthcs; Plum. Am. 88. tab. 
102. Sloan. Jam. 53.) ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped ; petioles 
ftipuleceous at the bafe; peduncles umbelled.’”? Root pe- 
rennial. Stem herbaceous, cylindrical, fiiform, ftiff, fub- 
divided, pubefcent. Leaves above two inches long, and as 
broad at the bale, deeply heart-fhaped, lanceolate, fome- 
what finuated, entire, dark green, hoary underneath ; pe- 
tioles three inches long, with two ftipules at the bafe a lit- 
tle decurrent onthe flem. Yowers yellow; peduneles three 


inches long or more ; partial peduncles three quarters of an 
inch long, three-flowered ; each flower on a pedicel longer 
than the partial peduncles ; two of the calyx-leaves a little 
fhorter than the reft; itigma bifid, globular. Cap/ule two- 
eelled. Seeds one or two in-each cell, covered with a vel- 
vety down. A native of the Welt Indies. 71. C. multi 
forus. Mart. 69. ‘ Leaves heart-fhaped, fmooth ; pedun- 
cles. many-flowered. Seeds villous, ferruginous. Root ane 
nual. Stems eight or ten fect high, flender. Leaves fhaped 
like thofe of C. fepium. lowers purple, on rather long 
peduncles, growing in bunches. Caf/ules trigonous, three- 
celled, with one feed in each cell. A native of Jamaica. 
Linnzus quotes Plukenet’s Alm. tab. 167. 1. for the pre- 
ceding fpecies; Muller for the prefent. 72. C. tuguriorum. 
Mart. 73. Willd. 46. Forft. Prod. 35. ** Leaves cordate- 
arrow-fhaped, acute; ftem angular; peduncles tetragonal, 
one-flowered.”? A native of New-Zealand. 73. C. bufa- 
linus. Mart. 77. Jour. Cochin. 109. ‘ Stem fhrubby ; 
leaves cordate-arrow-fhaped, {mooth; peduncles many- 
flowered ; anthers {piral.”? Stem large, fhrubby, branched, 
fmooth. Leaves alternate, petioled. Flowers yellow, 
large, campanulate ; anthers filiform. Cap/ule two-celled, 
with one feed in each cell. A native of the woods of Co- 
chinchina. 74. C. cordifolius. “Willd. 47. Thunb. Prod. 
35- ‘© Leaves heart-fhaped, hatlate, toothed; peduncles 
bifid-umbelled.’”? A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
75. C.rofeus. Mart. 71. Hoult. MSS. Leaves heart- 
fhaped, acuminate; peduncles twe-flowered.”? Root annual. 
Stem feven or eight feet high. Leaves on very long peti- 
oles. Flowers large, of a fine rofe colour, on long peduncles, 
Seeds large, covered with a fine down. A native of Jamaica, 
cultivated by Miller. 76. C. difidus. Mart. 103. Willd. 
48. Vahl. Symb. 3.30. (C. levis mas; Rumph. Amb. 
5.431.) Leaves heart-fhaped, oblong, acuminate, very 
{oft underneath ; peduncles bifid, many-flowered.” £ levis 
minor; Rumph. 5. 431. tab. 158. * Leaves heart-fhaped, 
lanceolate-oblong, {mooth.’”? Stem villous. Leaves from 
two to three inches long, an inch wide at the bafe, mucro- 
nate; petiole one-third of the length of the leaf, hoary. 
Peduncles axillary, folitary ; pedicels numerous, fomewhat 
umbeilated, oblong, ferruginous, deciduous, with minute 
feales at the bafe initead of bractes. Calyx-leaves pubefcent 
at the bafe, rounded at the tip, equal. Corolla almoft fun- 
nel-fhaped, three times the length of the calyx, with five 
flender villous lines on the outfide; lobes acute, bearded at 
the tip. Stigma capitate, two lobed. Cap/ule egg-fhaped, 
flriated, fmooth. It has the habit of C. umbellatus, b 
has fmaller narrower leaves. The variety differs only in the 
fmoothnefs, and its narrow leaves. 77. C. malabaricus. Linn, 
Sp. Pl. 14. Mart.19. Defr. 68. Lam. 2067. Willd. 
49. (Katta-kelengu; Rheed. Mal. r1. 105. tab. 51.) 
“* Leaves heart fhaped, {mooth; ftem perennial, villous.” 
Root perennial. Stem fomewhat woody, cylindrical, weak, 
villous. Leaves alternate, acute, quite entire ; petioles red- 
difh, thicker than the ftem. F/oqvers yellowifh white, with 
a deep purple bafe; peduncles axillary, folitary, cylindrical ; 
braGtes narrow, fituated near the calyx ; calyx five-leaved ; 
leaves acute, three outer ones larger ; corolla campanulate, 
open, villous on the outfide ; ftigma capitate ; two-lobed. 
A native of the coaft of Malabar. 78. C. caleffis. Mart. 
74. Lam. 2112. Willd. 50. Forft. Flor. Auf. 77. 
‘© Leaves heart-fhaped, very acuminate, pubefcent; pe-~ 
duncles elongated, umbellate-trifid ?? A native of the ifland 
of Tanna in the South Seas. 79. C. canarienfis. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 15. Mart. 20. Defr. 65. Lam. 2064. Willd. 51. 
Comm. Hort. 2. ror. tab. 51. Pluk. Alm. 134. tab. 325. 
fig. 1. §* Leaves heart-fhaped, acute, fomewhat tomentous, 
foft ; 
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foft ; peduncles axillary, about three-flowered, rather long.”? 
Root perennial. Stems woody, twenty feet high or more, 
eylirdrical, a little branched, woolly. Leaves alternate, not 
deciduous, whitifh underneath, on fhort tomentous petioles. 
Flowers purple-violet or pale blue, fometimes white ; pe- 
duncles axillary, longer than the petioles, tomentous; pedi- 
cels three, rarely five or fix, fhort, intermingled with filiform 
bractes ; calyxes very villous, with five deep acute fegments ; 
corollas a little villous on the outfide; border almoft flat ; 
ftigmas bifid, filiform. A native of the Canary Iflands. 
80. C. pannifolius. Salifb. Par. Lond. tab. 20. Stem 
angular; leaves haftate-wedge-fhaped, fhazggy, with hairs 
on both fides ; peduncles two or three-flowered; tube of the 
corolla a line and half long ; fegments fomewhat mucronate ; 
pericarp tender, hairy.”? Leaves pale green, halberd-fhaped, 
very hairy on both fides, like a piece of woollen cloth. 
flowers pale purple, with a darker bafe; bra&tes narrow, 
attenuated ; calyx hairy ; margin of the corolla and the 
wedge-fhaped folds of its border pubefcent ; filaments white, 
covered with a glandular pubefcence towards the bottom ; 
anthers blue; nectary yellow, with a whitifh margin; flyle 
white, about three lines long; ftigmas white, longer than 
the ftyle, {preading out wide, quite linear, obtufe. Cap/ile 
two-celled. Seeds two in each cell. Raifed from feeds re- 
ceived from Lifbon by Meffrs, Lee and Kennedy. 8r. C. 
Serrugineus, Willd. 52, Vahl. Eclog’ 1. 17. * Ferru- 

inous-downy ; leaves heart-fhaped, acute ; peduncles axil- 
oh four-flowered.”? Root perennial. A native of South 
America. 82. C. muricatus. Linn. Mant. 44. Mart. 20. 
Defr: 73. Lam. 2072. Willd. 53. ‘ Leaves heart- 
fhaped ; peduncles thickened, and, as ‘well as the calyxes, 
even-furfaced ; ftem muricated.’? Refembling C. purpureus, 
but the ftem has a very even furface, with harmlefs prickles 
fcattered over it. Rogt annual. Flowers purple ; peduncles 
often two-flowered ; corolla more funnel-fhaped than that of 
C. purpureus. Diftin& from ipomza bona nox, A native 
of Surat; introduced into England by Dr. Solander ; 
flowering in July and Auguft. 83. C. anceps. Linn, 
Mant. 43. Mart. 22. Willd. 54. ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped ; 
ftem keeled on both fides.’? Stem {mooth, winged from leaf 
to leaf with two decurrent membranes. Leaves three inches 
long, {mooth, veined, obtufe, quite entire ; petioles nearly 
the length of the leaf; peduncles axillary, the length of the 
petioles, thicker, four or five-flowered, villous; pedicels 
thickened, fomewbat umbelled, villous; brates two, at the 
bafe of the calyx, broad, egg-fhaped, membranous, mucro- 
nate, villous, deciduous ; two outer calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, 
villous on the outfide, {mooth within, mucronate; inner 
ones only half the fize, oblong ; corolla twice as long as the 
calyx, bell-fhaped; ftigma capitate. A native of Ceylon 
and Java. 84. C. érigueter. Mart. ro4. Willd. 54. Vahl. 
Symb. 3. 30. ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped, acute, fomewhat vil- 
lous; peduncles many-flowered ; {tem three-keeled.’? Stem 
pubefcent. Leaves two inches long and more ;' petiole vil- 
Jous, fhorter than the leaf. Peduncle the length of the 
leaves, three or five-flowered; lateral pedicels often two- 
flowered ; middle one one-flowered, fhorter, gradually thick- 
ened; bra¢tes at the bafe of the pedicels, egg-fhaped, con- 
cave, tender, acute, mucronate, coloured, pubefcent, deci- 
duous; two outer calycine leaves refembling bractes, egg- 
fhaped, acute, mucronate, filky ; inner ones fhorter, f{mooth, 
rounded at the tip; ftigma capitate. Nearly allied to the 
preceding, but the leaves are not obtufe, and the rings on 
the ftem much narrower. A native of the ifland of Santa 
Croz. 85. C. Turpethum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 17. Mart. 23. 
Defr. 86. Lam. 2084. Willd. 56. (Turpethum; Bauh. 
Pin. 149. C. zeylanicus alatus; Elerm, Lugdb. 177. 


tab. 178, 179.) Leaves heart-fhaped, angular; ftem 
membranous, quadrangular ; peduncles many-flowered.”” 
Root perennial, about an inch thick, little branched, ftriking 
deep into the ground, throwing out thick flethy tubers, 
abounding in a milky juice, which foon hardens into a re- 
finous fubftance when expofed to the air. Stems woody and 
reddifh near the bottom, flender, with four decurrent wings, 
branched. eaves alternate, crenulate, foft, clothed with 
a thin whitith down, flightly mucronate ; petioles fhorter 
than the leaves, winged, channelled. S/owers white, re- 
fembling thofe of C. fepium; peduncles longer than the 
petioles, axillary, folitary, trifid ; pedicels one or two- 
flowered ; bra&tes two, egg-fhaped, at the bafe of the calyx; 
two outer calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, villous ; three inner ones 
{mooth ; anthers fpiral; {tigma capitate, two-lobed. Cap- 
Jule membranous, globular-depreffed, two-celled. Seeds one 
or two in each cell, black, angular on one fide. A native 
of Malabar, Ceylon, the Society and Friendly Ifles, and the 
new Hebrides. For an account of the medicinal qualities of 
the root, fee Tursitu. 86. C. grandiflorus. Linn. juo. 
Sup. 136. Mart. 24. Defr. 14. Lam. 2013. Jacq. 
Hort. 3. tab. 69. (Munda-valli; Rheed. Mal. 12. 103. 
tab. 50.) Leaves cordate-egg-fhaped, rather obtufe, 
quite entire; peduncles generally two-flowered; calyxes 
coriaceous; {tem and petioles pubefcent.”. Linn. jun. 
“« Leaves heart-fhaped, acute, on long petioles; peduncles 
fhort, one-flowered ; corollas very large, funnel-fhaped.” 
Lam. Root perennial. Stem woody at the bafe, cylindri- 
cal, branched, fmooth, about twelve feet high, Leaves 
large, with rounded lobes, fmooth. Flowers very white, 
{weet-fcented. A native of the Eaft and Welt’ Indies. 
87. C. fpeciofus. Linn. Sup. 137. Mart. 26. Willd. 58. 
(C. nervofus; Defr. 87. Lam. 2085. Burm. Ind. tab. 20. 
Samudra-ftjogam ;.Rheed. Mal. 11. 125. tab. 61.) ** Leaves 
heart-fhaped, tomentous-filky underneath ; peduncles longer 
than the petioles, umbelliferous ; calyxes acute.’”? Hort. 
Kew, Root perennial. Stem woody at the bottom, pu- 
befcent, branched ; branches clothed with a thick white 
cottony down. Leaves alternate, large, acute, quite entire, 
nerved underneath; petioles and peduncles tomentous. 
Flowers purplith, more than two inches long ; pedicels five 
or fix, very fhort ; braétes elliptical, longer than the calyx ; 
calyxes {mall, deeply divided into five egg-fhaped fegments. 
A native of the Eaft Indies. 88. C. trinervius. Mart. 27. 
Defr. 16. Lam. 2015. Willd. 59. Thunb. Flor. Jap. 
85. ** Leaves heart-fhaped, oblong, fmooth, three nerved ; 
ftem cylindrical; peduncles one-flowered.”? Svem filiform, 
fimple, {mooth. eaves about an inch long, oppolite, acu- 
minate, quite entire, paler underneath ; petioles linear, 
{mooth, half an inch long. JVoqwers purplith ; peduncles 
axillary, folitary, or in pairs, very fhort ; fegments of the 
calyx almoft briftle-fhaped, {mooth, half the length of the 
corolla; ftigmas capitate, two-lobed. A native of Japan. 
Defroufleaux obferves, that the fingularity of the oppofite 
leaves renders the genus dubious. 89. C. pelfatus. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 16. Mart. 28. Defr. 88. Lam. 2086. Willd. 
60. Rumph. Am. 5. tab. 157. ‘ Leaves target-fhaped ; 
peduncles many-flowered.”? Stem, according to Rumphius, 
fometimes as thick as the human thigh, and climbing to 
the top of the highett trees. Leaves alternate, large, fome- 
what acute, fmooth ; petioles rather long, zig-zag. JVomers 
white or faint purple, bell-fhaped,. twice the length of the 
calyx ; peduncles axillary, folitary ; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, 
{mooth. A nativeof Amboina. 90. C. Yulapa. Linn. 
Mant. 43. Mart. 29. Defr.. 13. Lam. 2112. Willd. 61. 
Woodv. Med. Bot. tab. 21. Lam. Ill. tab 104. fig. 2 
(Bryonia mechoacana nigricans; Bauh. Pin. 298.) ‘ Leaves 
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ege-fhaped, fomewhat heart-fhaped, obtufe, obfoletely repand, 
vidous underneath ; peduncles one-flowered.”” Hort. Kew. 
Root perennial, thick, blackifh on the outfide, whitifh within, 
abounding ina milky juice. Stems numerous, herbaceous, 
ten or twelve feethigh. eaves fmooth, different in fhape, 
lower ones triangular, almoft heart-fhaped; upper ones more 
oblong and acute; petioles long. Mowers reddifh on the 
outfide, dark purple within (yellow in the Kew Garden); 
peduncles axillary, folitary. Seeds covered with a very 
white cottony down. A native of South America, about 
Xalapa, between La Vera Cruz and Mexico, For its medici- 
nal qualities, fee Jarar. 91. C. macrojpermns. Willd. 62. 
(Mouroucoa violacea; Aubl. guian. 1. 142. tab. ca. Juffl. 
133.) ‘%¢ Leaves elliptical, acute, fmooth; corollas flat; 
capfules two or three-celled, with one feed in each cell.”” 
Root perennial. Flowers falver-fhaped. Seeds almott an inch 
and half thick. A native of Guiana. 92. C. éenellus. 
Willd. 63. Defr. 78. Lam. 2076. Pluk. Almag. 114. 
Phyt. tab. 166. fig. 4. * Leaves oblong-elliptical, obtufe, 
mucronate, nearly feffile; peduncles longer than the leaf, 
generally two-fowered.””? One of the leaftdpecies of the 
genus. Svem filiform, a little villous. Zeaves alternate, 
{carcely an inch long, and about three lines broad, entire. 
Peduncles axillary, folitary; bra&tes two, awl-fhaped, at the 
bafe of the pedicels; corollas {mall, bell-fhaped. A native of 
Carolina and Virginia. 93. C. Barbuden/is. (C. glaber Mill. 
Mart. 65.) ‘¢ Leaves ovate-oblong, fmooth; peduncles one- 
flowered; calvxes ten-cleft.”” Root annual. Stems eight or ten 
feet high. Foqwers purple, large, on long fiender peduncles. 
Sent to Miller from the ifland of Barbuda. 94. C. /ertceus. 
Linn. Mant. 43. Defr. 77. Lam. 2075. (C. mollis; Burm. 
Ind. 44. tab. 7.) ‘¢ Leaves lanceolate-elliptical, tomentous- 
filky underneath; peduncles about three-flowered; calyx 
fhort, hairy.”? Stems fhrubby, fmooth. eaves alternate, 
petioled. Peduncles axillary, folitary, about the length of 
the petioles. Calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, whitifh, filky. Tube 
of the corolla narrow to the top of the calyx, afterwards 
widened and terminating in a purple border, covered on the 
outfide with white hairs. Cap/ules downy. A native of 
the ifland of Java. 95. C. tomentojus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 18. 
Mart. 31. Defr. 93. une 2cg1. Willd. 65. Sloan. Jam. 
55. hift. 1. 134. tab. 08. fig. 2. Pluk. alm. r15. tab. 167. 
fig. 4. ** Leaves three-lobed, tomentous; ftem lanuginous.’ 
Stem twenty feet high, cylindrical, whitih. Leaves alternate, 
refembling the older leaves of ivy; petioles three quarters 
of an inch long. lowers purple; peduncles axillary, 
folitary, many-flowered, a quarter of an inch long; corollas 
bell-fhaped. Capfule {pberoidal, acuminate, two-celled. 
Seeds one in each cell, black. A native of Jamaica. 96.C. 
quingueflorus. Mart. 105. Willd. 66. Vahl. Symb. 3.31. 
*¢ Leaves fagittate-ego-fhaped, attenuated, fmooth, crenate, 
fomewhat repand; peduncles about five-flowered.’? Stem 
flightly pubefcent, cylindrical, branched. Leaves tender, 
hoary ; petiole fhorterthan the leaf. Peduncles the length 
of the leaves, pubefcent. Pedicels in threes, umbelled, 
lateral ones in the greater number bifid, but on the peduncles 
near the top all fimple, braces two, linear, at the bafe of 
the lateral pedicels; calyx-leaves oblong, obtufe, mucronate, 
fomewhat villous; corolia twice aslong as the calyx; lobes 
bearded at the tip; ftigwa bifid. Suppofed to be a native 
of the ifle of Bourbon. 97. C. crenatus. Dcfr. 74. Lam. 
2073. Jacq. ic. rar. 2. tab. 315. (C. Hermanniz ; Willd. 
67. L’Herit. ftirp. 1. 67. tab. 33.) ‘ Tomentous; leaves 
cordate oblong, cbtufe, fomewhat repand; peduncles longer 
than the petiole ; border of the corollaacute.’’ . erofus. 
** Leaves lefs elongated, appearing bitten here and there at 
the edge, cloathed with a reddifh down; flowers larger.” 
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Whole plant whitifh, foft to the touch. Rcot perennial, 
fpindle-fhaped. Stems about three feet long, not much 
branched. . Leaves alternate, on fhort petioles. Flower 
white, fmall; peduncles long, zig-zag, with two {mall awl- 
fhaped brates near the top, often two-flowered ; border of 
the corolla flightly crenulate, with five acute divifions. Found 
in Peru by Dombey. The variety 8 found at Monte Video 
by Commerfon. 98. C. altheoides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 19. Mart. 
32. Def.g7. Lam. 2095. Willd. 69. Flor. Gr. tab. 194. 
Bauh. Pin. 295. Moris, hift. 2. 13. tab. 3. fig. 10. (C. pere- 
grinus, folio betonice ; Tourn. 55.) ** Lower leaves heart- 
fhaped, finuated; upper ones pinnatifid, fomewhat palmate; 
peduncles generally two-flowcred.” Lam. £. C. Bryoniz- 
folius; Bot. Mag. 943. Root perennial. Stems a foot and 
half or two feet high, farmentous, weak, cylindrical. Leaves 
alternate. J Yowers reddifh, large, very open, almoft entire; 
peduncles longer than the leaves, with two filiform bra€tes 
above the middle. ‘The whole plant cloathed with numerous 
hairs, fo as to give it a filky afpect. A native of the Levant, 
Africa, and the South of Europe. The variety # is a much 
more robuit plant; its leaves have no filkinefs or filvery 
whitenefs; its flowers are larger and deeper coloured. Raifed 
from feeds procured from China, by Ifaac Swainfton, efq. in 
1802. gg. C. tenuiffimus. Smith Prod. Flor. Gree. p. 134. 
Fl. Gree. tab. 195. (C. althzoides @. Linn. y. Defr. C. 
althzoides; Bot. Mag. 359? C. argenteus elegantiffimus 
foliis tenuiter incifis; Lourn. Inft. 85.) ‘* Leaves pedate, 
filky, remarkably fhining; linear lobes obtufe; root-leaves 
cordate-ferrated; peduncles one-flowered.”? Found by Dr. 
Sibthorp in Candia, about Athens and in the ifland of Zante. 
100. C. alceifolius. Lam. 2096. ‘ Hirfute; all the leaves 
deeply divided, fomewhat palmate; peduncles few-flowered, 
longer than the Jeaves.”? A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 1o01.C. cairicus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 21? Mart. 83. 
Willd. 70. Bot. Mag. 699. (C. foliis lanceolatus vel quin- 
quefclius; Bauh. Fin. 295. Barrel. icon. 319 and 320. 
C. egyptius; Vefling A2gyp. 73. tab. 74. Ipomza 
palmata; Forfk. Defe. 43.) ‘ Stem fhrubby; leaves pal- 
mate-cleft, mucronate, {mooth, quite entire, but often mi- 
nutely crenate; hinder leaflets two-lobed: {tipules palmate; 
calyxes even furfaced; corollas ribbed underneath ; divifions 
acute.”? Root perennial. Stem with many flender branches. 
Leaves alternate; fegments lanceolate; petioles the length 
of the leaves, with two leaf-like ftipules at the bafe. 
Flowers violet-purple, large; peduncles the length of the 
petioles, axillary, from one to three-flowered; pedicels brac- 
teated about the middle, with two {mall, egg-fhaped, acute 
fcales; calyx five-leafed; leaves fhort, egg-fhaped, acute, 
concave, fmooth, very fhining either fide; tube of the corolla 
nearly cylindrical, contraGted as far as the calyx; border 
fpreading ; filaments unequal; anthers fomewhat arrow- 
fhaped: {tigma divided into furrowed lobes. A common 
ornamental plant in the gardens of Egypt. 102. C. guin- 
quelobus. Mart. 107. Willd. 71. Vahl. Symb. 3. 32. 
** Leaves palmate-quinquelobed, finely ferrulated, obtufe, 
{mooth ; axils tomentous; peduncles one-flowered; ftem 
fmooth.”? Stem cylindrical. Leaves nerved, finely veined, 
mucronate; middie lobe fearcely an inch long, lateral ones 
{maller, and narrower ; petioles an inch long, filiform; ftipules 
two, axillary, petioled, fimilar in ftruéture to the leaves. 
Flowers purple; peduncles the length of the petioles, fili- 
form, without bractes; calyx-leaves oblong, obtufe, fmooth; 
{tigma capitate, two- lobed. A native of the ifland of Santa 
Cruz. 103. C. copticus. Linn. Mant. 559. Mart. 34. 
Willd. 72. (C. ftipulatus; Defr. 26. Lam. 2025. C. folits 
laciniatis, vel quinquefoltus; Bauh. Pin. 295. Barrel. 
icon. 319.) ‘‘ Leaves pedate, ferrated; peduncles enfiform, 
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ne or two-flowered; calyxes muricated.’”? Roof annual. 
Stem angular, fmooth, and even-furfaced. Seaves {mooth, 
deeply divided almoft to the bafe ; fegments five, lanceolate, 
ferrated or unequally toothed, mucronate by the middle 
nerve; lateral ones fenfibly fhorter; two external ones often 
bid. Petioles long, channelled, fcabrous underneath; 
ftipules fimilar to the leaves, but fmaller. F/owers {mall, 
white; peduncles axillary, comprefled, longer than the 
petioles, thickened upwards, with two braétes above the 
middle. A native of the Levant. 104. C. Jaciniatus. Delr. 
27. Lam. 2026. Leaves finely laciniated, fomewhat 
bipinnated; peduncles one or two-flowered; calyx of the 
fruit nearly naked.’? About a foot and half high, fome- 
times perfeGtly {mooth, fometimes cloathed with fine filky 
hairs. Svems flender, cylindrical. Leaves alternate, petioled, 
Flowers white; peduncles flender, longer than the petioles, 
axillary, folitary, thickened upwards; bractes two, about a 
line and half long, linear, acute, fituated near the top of the 
peduncles; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, obtufe, mucronate, a 
little {carious, fometimes rather villous, efpecially at the time 
of flowering ; corollas campanulate, twice the jength of the 
calyxes. Seeds black, naked. A native of South America,about 
Monte Video. Specimen in the herbarium of Commerfon. 
There is a variety in the herbarium of Thouin very villous 
in all its parts, efpecially the calyxes, with the lower 
leaves lefs deeply divided, than the upper. 105. C. vitifo- 
dius. Linn. Mant. 203. Mart. 35. Defr. g9. Lam. 2099. 
Willd. 73. Burm. Ind. 45. tab, 18. fig. 1.. Pluk. alm. 135. 
tab. 25. fig. 3. ‘* Leaves palmate-five-lobed, fmooth, tooth- 
ed; fem hairy; peduncles many-flowered.’? Stems villous. 
Leaves alternate, petioled, divided almott to the middle, hoary 
underneath. Peduncles axillary, folitary, hairy, feparating into 
two principal branches ; calyxes villous ; corollas campanu- 
late, orange; ftigmas two, globular. A native of the Eaft 
Tndies. 106. C. difedius. Linn. Mant. 204. Mart. 36. 
Defr, 23. Lam. 2022. Willd. 74. Jacq. ob. 2. 4. tab. 28. 
Hort. 2. tab. 159.“ Leaves palmate, feven-cleft, dentate- 
finuated, fmooth; ftem hairy; peduncles one-flowered.’? 
Root annual. Stem much branched, cylindrical. Leaves 
deeply palmate, almoft digitate, fezments acute ; petioles 
from one to two inches long, hairy. - Flowers white, open ; 
peduncles fhorter than the leaves, axillary, folitary, hairy at 
the bafe; calyx oblong, fmooth and even-furfaced, ftigma 
capitate, two-lobed. A native of Amierica. 107. C. mu- 
cronatus. Mart. 75. Willd. 75. Forft. prod. 79. Leaves 


_~ palmate-pedate ; lobes ciliated, mucronate ; peduncles one- 


Hlowered.”? A native of the Ifle of Tanna in the fouth feas. 
To8. C. macrocarpus, Linn. Sp. 20. Mart. 37. Defr. 24. 
Lam. 2023. Willd. 76. (C. polyphyllus, flore & frudu 
purpureis maximis; Plum. Cat. 1. MSS. 2. tab. 56. Burm. 
Amer. 8. 50. tab. gt. fig. 1.) “ Leaves palmate, pedate, 
five-cleft ; peduncles one-flowered.’? Root annual, thick, 
ficfhy, milky. ‘Stems long, about the thicknefs of a goofe- 
quill. Leaves deeply palmate, almoft digitate, two outer 
fegments lefs deeply divided, thin, fmooth, on rather long 
petioles. Flowers purple; peduncles a little longer than 
the petioles, axillary, thickened upwards, jointed and bent 


_. above the middle, longitudinally winged and curled ; calyx- 


leaves concave, roundifh ; corollas campanulate, large, flight- 
ly finuated. Cap/ule membranous, orbicular, angular, about 
the fize of a walnut. Seeds round, black, villous, about 
A native of Martinico, where its 
root is efteemed purgative. 109. C. paniculatus. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 23. Mart. 38. Defr. roo. Lam. 2100. Willd. 77. 
(Pal modecca; Rheed. mal. ir. ror. tab. 49.)  ** Leaves 
palmate ; lobes feven, egg-fhaped, acute, quite entire ; pedun- 
cled, panicled.” Rovt perennial, about a foot and half long, 
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thick, tuberous. S/ems flender, even-furfaced. “eaves alter- 
nate, petioled, rarely three or five-lobed. Flowers very pens 
pale red on the outfide, purple withis, deeper coloured at 
the bottom; peduncles axillary, folitary, reddifh, a little 
curved ; calyx-leaves rounded, appearing bliltered, dull-red, 
connivent afterthe fall of the flower. A native of the coait 
of Malabar. 110. C. palmatus. Mart. 66. (C. pentaphyilos, 
folio glabro dentato, viticulis hirfutis, Plum. Cat. C. pen- 
taphyllus @. ferpens. Linn. Leaves palmate; lobes 
feven, finuate-pointed ; peduncles one-flowered ; calyxes 
very large, {preading.”? Stem twenty feet high, dividing 
into feveral fmaller ones. L/ocvers large, purple, on long 
peduncles. Capfules large, roundifh, three-celled. Seeds 
onein each cell A native of La Vera Cruz in New Spain, 
whence feeds were fent to Miller by Dr. Houfton. 115.C. 
aggregatus. Mart. 78. Lour. Cochinch. 109. “ Leaves 
palmate, feven-lobed, hairy; flowers aggregate.” Svem 
perennial, cylindrical, extremely hairy, branched, Lobes 
of the leaves egg-fhaped, rather acute, quite entire. 
flowers white, large, on along, folitary, axillary peduncle 5 
common calyx (involucre?) twelve-leaved, bell-fhaped 5 
leaves ovate-oblong, un¢qual, hairy, containing about ten 
feffile florets ; proper calyx-leaves lanceolate, hairy, upright ; 
corolla tubular, five-cleft ; fegments acute, hairy, clofed ; an- 
thers bifid at the bafe ; itylelonger than the corolla; figma 
capitate. Cap/ule two-celled, two-feeded. Seeds round on one 
fide, angular on the other. A native of Cochinchina. 112. 
C. tuberculatus. Defr.25. Lam. 2024. ‘ Leaves digitate, 
fomewhat pedate, feven-cleft, fmooth ; petioles rough with 
tubercles ; peduncles one-flowered.”? Svems feveral, two or 
three feet high, flender, cylindrical, farmentous. Leaves 
alternate; feyments egg-fhaped , entire, lanceolate, fightly 
obtufe, mucronate ; petioles about two inches long, channel- 
fed, tubercled on their convex fide, ftipules digitate. Powers 
large, purple; peduncles axillary, thickened upwards ; fur- 
nifhed near the bottom with two {mall glandular points, which 
rife from a kind of knot ; calyxes deeply divided ; fegments 
egg-fhaped, obtule, fomewhat {carious at the edges; corol- 
las funnel-fhaped, almoft campanulate, very open; ftigma 
two-lobed. Found in South America, about Monte Video, 
by Commerfon. Cultivated in the Botanic garden at Paris. 
113. C. macrorhizos. Linn. Sp. Pl. 22. Mart. 39. Defr. 106. 
Lam. 2107. Willd.78. (C. coccineus heptaphyllus, radice 
craffiffima ; Plum. Cat. 1. MSS. 2. tab. 58 Burm, Amer. 
79. tab. go. fig- 1.) ‘* Leaves digitate in fevens, quite 
entire; {tem imooth; peduncles many-flowered.”’ Root 
very thick, tuberous, fweet-talted, abounding in a milky 
juice, efteemed purgative.  Svems farmentous, deep green, 
about the fize of a fiuger, branched, climbing to the top of 
the higheft trees. Zeaves on long purplifh petioles, bright 
green; fegments about three inches long, oval-lanceolate, 
acute, flizhtly finuated, f{mooth ; mid-rib purple underneath. 
Flowers large, fearlet; peduncles axillary, folitary, fhort, 
{lender corollas bell-{haped, tubular at the bafe; border open, 
flightly crenate; ftigma capitate. A native of St. Do- 
mingo. 114 C. pentaphyllus. Linn. 24. Mart. 41. Defr. 
ror. Lam.2ro1. Willd. 82. (C. pentaphyllos hirfutus 5 
Plum. Cat. 1. MSS. 2. tab. 54. C. americanus pent. 
& heptaphyllus major; Herm. lughbd 183. tab. 185. 
Tourn, 84. Ipomea pentaphylla; Jacq. Col. 2. 297. ic. 
rar. 2. tab. 319.) Very hairy; leaves digitate, in fives 5 
leaflete egg-fhaped, acuminate; peduncles many-flowered.”” 
Stems, petioles, peduncles, and calyxes rough with numerous 
long, {tiff, reddifh hairs. Root annual, long, Mender, 
fibrous. Stem generally ingle, fometimes thirty-eight feet 
high, cylindrical, branched, about the fize of the human little 
finger, cinercous brown, woody ard {mooth at the bafe, 
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reddifh above, green near the top. Leaves alternate, 
petioled ; fegments quite entire, cloathed on both fides 
with fine decumbent hairs. Flowers yellowifh white 3 
peduncles about four inches long, axillary, folttary, cylin- 
drical, dichotomous, often furaifhed with fma'l braétes under 
the divilions ;- pedicels very fhort; calyx-leaves acute, two 
outward ones longer, more hirfute, and of a purpiith colour ; 
corolla campanulate, twice the leagth of the calyx, flightly 
five-lobed ; ftigma capitate, two-lobed. Cap/u/e two-celled. 
Seeds two in each ceil. A native of South America, culti- 
vated in the botanic garden at Paris. Miller received feeds 
frem Carthagena in New Spain, which he cultivated under 
the name of C. pentaphyllus, and which differs from the 
above in being perennial, and having only two purple flowers 
on each peduncle. 135. C. guinguefolius. Linn. 25? 
Mart. 40. Defr.1cz, Lam.2i02. Willd.79. Swartz. 
63. Pluk. Alm. 116. tab. 167. ig. 6. ‘* Leaves digitate, 
f{mooth, toothed ; peduncles even-furfaced.”? Linn. § Leaves 
digitate, fmocth, toothed; ftem hiipid ; peduncles many- 
flowered.”? Lam. Stems very long, flender, cylindrical, 
hifpid, branched. Leavs alternate, petioled, fmooth, bright 
green ; fegments lanceolate ; middl< one largeit, near two in- 
ches long, about half an inch broad. Flowers white ; peduncles 
longer than the leaves, flender, axillary, folitary, fomewhat 
villous, dichotomous, from three to fix-flowered, with {mall 
awl-fhaped braétes at the divifions; calyx {mooth, fegments 
oblong, the three ianer ones larger; corollas campanulate, 
five-tuothed. Cap/ulefour-celled. Defr. Two-celled, two- 
feeded. Swartz. A native of the Welt Indies. The C. 
quinquefolius of Miller feems a different plant. It was raifed 
by him from feeds fent from New Spain, and is thus de- 
fcribed. Stems thirty feet high or more, woody, with a 
purple bark. Leaves deeply divided into five fharp-pointed 
lobes. Flowers large, purple; peduncles long, thick, with 
a bent joint inthe middle. Cap/ules round, as large asa 
middling apple, three-celled. Seeds two in each cell. 116. 
C. ciffoides. Lam, lil. 2103. ‘ Hirfute; leaves digitate, 
in fives, toothed ; peduncles about three-flowered, fhorter 
than the leaf; calyx hbifpid. A native of Cayenne. 117. 
C. venofus. Mart. 108. Defr. 104. Lam. 2105. Willd. 
80. Vahl. 3. 32.- ‘Smooth: leaves digitate, in fives; 
leaflets petioled, ovate-acuminate ; common petioles with 
tendnls at the bafe.”? Lam. «“ Quite fmooth ; leaves 
digitate, in fives, quite entire; peduncles. many-flowered.” 
Vakl. Stems flender, cylindrical. Leaves petioled ; leaflets 
acute at the bafe (rather than petiolcd), veined ; middle one 
larger than the others, about two inches long ; (common 
petioles with a fhorter tendril at the bafe. Deir. Peduncles 
with an ovate-heart-fhaped, acuminate, folitary leaf at the 
bafe. Wahl. Is it not properly a ftipula, which, as the pe- 
duncles are axillary, may be thought by one obferver to ac- 
company the petiole: by another, the peduncle?) Flowers 
in a corymb; peduncles fel:tary, dichotomous near the top, 
with {mall awl fhaped braG@es; calyxes fhort ; fegments egg: 
fhaped, two lerger; corollas funnel-fhaped, tube nearly of 
the fame diameter throughout, not gradually enlarged to 
the top; border but little widened ; ftigmas capitate, 
flightly two-lobed. Sent by Commerfon from the Ifles of 
France and Bourbon. On a ftriét comparifon it appears 
certain, that Defrouffeaux and Vahl have defcribed the fame 
plant, and have given it the fame name, without any know- 
Jedge of each others fpecimens. 118. C. glaber. Defr. 103. 
Tam. 2104. Willd. 81. Aubl. guian. 138. tab. 53. 
* Leaves digitate, in fives; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, quite 
entire, {mooth ; peduncles many-flowered.”” Stems numerous, 
Jong. cylindrical, flexible. Leaves alternate. Flowers white; pe- 


we duncles axillary, folitary; pedicels long; calyx deeply divided; 


fegments long, firm, {mooth, acute ; tube of the corolla rather 
long; border open, with five rounded lobes; ftigmas two, 
long, acute. A native of Cayenne. The whole plant is 
milky. 1193 C. erio/permus. » Defr. 105. Lam. 2106. 
« Shrubby ; leaves digitate; leaflets about eight, linear, 
very narrow ; feeds very hirfute.’? Whole plant, except 
the feeds, fmooth. Stems farmentous, woody, cylindrical. 
eaves about an inch long, including the petioles. Flowers 
purple, axillary, in {mall dichotomous racemes, fhorter than 
the leaves; calyx-leaves obtule, not a quarter of the length 
of the flowers; corollas cylindrical. Capfules egg-thaped, 
even-furfaced, twice the length of the-calyx, four-valved, 
two-celled. Seeds two in each cell; covered on their con- 
vex fide with numerous, long, decumbent, whitifh, filky 
hairs, directed towards the bafe. A native of St. Domingo. 
120. C. tenuifolics. Willd. 109. Vahl. Symb. 3, 33. * Leaves 
digitate, in fives; leafiets iizear; peduncles four or fives ~ 
flowered.”” Whole plant fmouth. Svem angular. Leaves 
petioled ; leaflets very narrow, entire. Peduncies axillary, 
fhort ; upper ones fometimes one-flowered. Ca/yx {moothy 
with oblong leaflets ; ftigma acute. 


** Stems not twining. 


121. C. ficulus. Linn. Sp. Pl.26. Mart. 44. _Defr. 4. 
Lam. 2003. Willd. 84. Flor. Gree. tab. 194. (C. ficulus 
minor, flore parvo auriculato; Bocc. Sic. 89. tab. 48. Tourn. 
Init.83.) ‘* Leaves cordate-egg-fhaped ; braétes lanceo- 
late ; peduncles longer than the petiole.’’ Root annual. 
Stems one or two feet high, cylindrical, nearly fimple, fome- 
times a little twining, but generally not at all. Leaves en= 
tire, acute. Flowers imail, blueif; peduncles axillary,. 
curved downwards near the top. A native of Sicily. 122. 
C. patens. Defer. 33. Lam.2031. “ Fiiform, fomewhat 
erect ; leaves linear, mucronate; peduncles {preading hori- 
zontally, longer than the leaf.’” Whole plant flightly villous. 
Stems about a foot and half high, very flender, little or not _ 
at al! twining, cylindrical, fomewhat branched. Leaver. 
abont an inch long, fcarcely two lines broad, alternate, al- 
mott feffile, fometimes one or two-toothed. Flowers on 
long, axillary, fimple peduncles, with two egg-fhaped lan- 
ceolate bra¢tes a little below the calyx ; calyx-leaves egg~ 
fhaped, acute, half the length of the corolla. A native of 
Carolina. 123.C. pentapetaloides. Mart.45. Willd. 85. 
Vahl. 2.36. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, obtufe, naked, linear 5, 
branches declining; flowers folitary, five-cleft half way 
down.”? Xefembling C. tricolor, but fmaller. Leaves fome= 
what petioled. got annual. /Vowers axillary, on fhort 
peduncles: brates generally two obfcure feales. Flowers 
blucifh, with a yellow bottom; fegments acute, A native of 
Majorca, and the iflands of the Archipelago. 124. C. cili- 
aius. Roth. Catal. Bot. 2.22. Ann. Bot. 2.12. ‘ Leaves 
oblong, wedge-fhaped, emarginate, ciliated ; {tem proftrate ; 
capfules very hairy.”? 125. C. evolvuloides. Smith Prod. 
Flor. Gree. 134. Desfont. Atlant. 1.176. tab. 49. Flor. 
Grec. tab. 198. ** Leaves {patule-fhaped, obtufe, hairy 5 
upper ones embracing the ftem; flem declining; flowers 
folitary, feffile.”’? Root annual. A native of Cyprus. 126. 
C. dineatus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 29. Mart. 46. Defr. 53. Lam. 
2052. Willd. 86. Flor. Giee. tab. 199. (C.argenteus an- 
guitifolius, umbeliatus, partim erectus partim fupinus; 
Tourn. Cor. 1. C.olexfolius 8; Defr. C. marina repens 5 
Bar. Rar. 3. tab. 1132.) ‘* Leaves lanceolate, filky, linear, 
petioled ; peduncles two-flowered ; calyxes filky, fomewhat 
foliacéous.”? Linn. ‘ Tomentous-filky ; leaves oblong, 
obtufe, attenuated at the bafe, linear; peduncles two-flow- 
ered, fhorter than the leaf.” Lam. Root perennial, creep- 
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ing. Svems feveral, rifing among a confiderable number of 
root-leaves, from three to fix inches high, weak, zig-zaz, 
flightly angular, villous, a little branched. eaves alter- 
nate, feffile, but fo much narrowed at their lower extremity 
as to appear petioled, a little channelled at the bafe to em- 
brace the ftem, nerved; lower ones Jonyer than the others, 
nearer together, reaching almoft to the top of the ftem. 
flowers reddifh; peduncles axillary, on the upper part of 
the fem, folitary, dichotomous near the top, and furnifhed 
at the divifion with two brates, relembling the leaves in 
fhape and filkinefs, and extending a little beyond the calyx ; 
befides thefe there are fometimes two other {mall linear 
bractes, fhorter than the calyx ; calyxes fmall; leaflets egg- 
fhaped, acute, filky ; corollas middle-fized, half. open, vil- 
Jous on the outfide, A native of the fouth of France, and 
the Levant. 127. C. /picefolius. Defr. 41. Lam. 2039. 
Barr. Ic. 31x. (C. non convolvulus ; Mant. 29. tab. 140.) 
«© Leaves linear-lauceolate, narrowed at the bafe, nearly 
fimp!e; peduncles one-flowered, fhorter than the leaf.’ 
Stems decumbent at the bafe, then afcending, a little Zig-Zag. 
Leaves alternate, about three lises long, refembling thofe of 
Javender; lower ones the fame length as the others. H/ower 
rather large ; peduncles axillary, {carcely half the length of 
the leaves; braétes two, linear-lanceolaie, fituated near the 
calyx, and a little furpaffing it; calyx about one-third of 
the length of the corolla, with five acute fezments ; ftigmas 
long, filiform. A native of mountains in Spain. Willde- 
now thinks this and the preceding the fame plant ; and they 
are perhaps nothing more than varieties; but as La Marck 
and Defroufleaux profefs to have feen both of them growing 
in the botanic garden at Paris, in d:ference to their autho- 
128. C. faxatilis. Mart. 
sro. Willd. 87. Vahl. Symb. 3.33. Bar.le.470. Bocce. 
Mof. 2.79. tab.7o, (C.lanuginofus; Defr.47. Lam. 
2046. €.argenteus umbellatus fupinus; Tourn. Inft. 84. 
Lychnis fylveftris campanule flore; Bauh. Pin. 206.) 
** Very hirfute; leaves linear; flowers in terminal heads ; 
calyxes acuminate.” Avot perennizl. Stems {carcely a foot 
long, cylindrical, a little branched. Leaves about an inch 
Jong, thinly fet, alternate, feflile, fatiny on the young fhoots. 
Flowers white, with a flight tint of purple, feflile, eight or 
ten collected into a head at the extremity of the branches, 
which are commonly without leaves below to the extent of 
two inches, furrounded with a fort of involucre confifting of 
five or fix rather broad leaves; each flower furrounded with 
fome {mall linear braftes ; calyxes divided to the bafe into 
minute fegmeuts, half the length of the corolla. 129. C. 
Caeorum. Lion. Sp. Pl. 30. Mart. 47. Willd. *3. Flor. Gree. 
tab. 200. Bot. Mag.459. (C.argenteus; Defr. 48. Lam. 
2047. C.argenteus umbellatus erectus; Tourn. Init. 84. 
Morif. Hilt.2. 11. tab. 3. fig.1. Cneorum album, folio ar- 
grenteo mol.i; Bauh. Pin. 463. Dorycnium; Cluf. Hit. 2. 
aipd.)\ ih! Leaves lanceolate, tomentous; flowers umbelied ; 
ealyxes hirfute ; {tem fomewhat erect.” Lina. * Sorubby, 
filky ; leaves oblong, obtufe ; flowers in terminal, capitate 
umbels; calyx fhort, fomewhat reiufe.’? Lam, Root peren- 
nial. Svems about three feet high, cylindrical, firm, upright. 
Leaves numerous, {eattered, about an inch and half long, 


~ four or five lines broad, {-Mfile, narrowed at the bafe, foft, 


clothed with a fine decumbent, filky, brilliant down, //ow- 
ers white, tinged with a pale red, on {hort peduncles ; braétes 
refembling the leaves, but fmaller; calyxes about a third 
of the length of the corolla, fhort, obtufe, deeply divided, 
villous; corolla filky on the outfide; border rather open. 
A native of Candia and the iflands of the Levant. 130. 
&. oleefolius. Delr. 49, Lam. 2048. ** Shrubby, filky ; 
Jeaves jincar-lanceolate ; flowers in terminal capitate um- 


bels ; calyxeslanezolate.””? A native of the Levant; nearly 
allied to the preceding, and fearcely more than a variety 
131. C. dinearis. Willd. 89. Bot. Mag. 289. ‘* Stems ereét, 
fhrubby ; leaves linear, acute, clothed with filky hairs; 
flowers terminal, umbellate-panicied ; calyxes hairy.”? Con: 
founded by the Englifh nurferymen with the next {pecies. 
Mok allied to C. cneorum, but differs in having leaves much 
Narrower, more pointed, and lefs filky. 132. C. cantabricus. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 31. Mart. 48. Defr. 46. Lam. 2045 Wilid. 
go. Jacq. Flor. Ault. 3. tab. 296. (C. linarie folio; Bauh. . 
Pin. 295. C.linarie folio aflurgens; Tourn. Inft.53, & 
humilior, 44.) ‘ Leaves linear, acute; item branched, 
fomewhat dichotomous; calyxes hairy.”? Linn. “ Hairy ; 
leaves linear-lanceolate, acute ; {tem branched, rather ereét ; 
flowers cluftered.”” Lam. 8. C. terreftris; Linn. Sp. 27. 
Whole plant clothed with fine whitifh hairs, foft to the 
touch. oof perennial. Stems about a foot high, cylindri- 
cal. Leaves two or three lines broad, alternate, feffile. 
flowers rofe-coloured or white, almoft feffile, growing two 
or three together at the end of the’item and branches ; 
braétes linear, acute, refembling the leaves but fmelier ; 
calyxes with five acute fegments; corollas middle-lized, 
open, almolt flat; {tigmas two, filiform. A native of the 
fouth of Europe. 133. C. /ufruticofus. Smith Prod. Flor. 
Gree. p. 135. Desfont. Ati, tab. 48. “ Leaves linear- 
lanecolate; {tem afcending, villous ; peduncles axil/ary, one- 
flowered, three times the length of the leat.””? Root peren- 
nial. A native of Barbary and Greece. 134. C. Ammianii. 
Defr. 40. Lam. 2038. (C. ramofus, erectus, argentens 
minimus; Amm. Ruth. 5.n.6.) ‘ Silky; leaves linear ; 
peduncles one flowered; braétes long; calyx scute.’’ 
Whole plant armed with a fhort filky filvery down. Raat 
perennial. Svems from four to fix inches high, flender, cy- 
lindrical, branched, rather erect. eaves alternate, feffiie ; 
root-ones not lefs than half an inch long, narrowed at the 
bafe, obtufe; thofe on the {tem and branches longer, acute. 
Flowers campanulate, pale white, ftarred with purple lines ; 
peduncles filiform, axillary, folitary, nearly the length of the 
leaves, furnifhed a little above the middle with two braétes 
feven or eight lines long, diltinguifhed from the leaves only 
by being oppofite ; calyx fhort, with egg-fhaped acute feg- 
ments. A native of Siberia. 135. C. pilofellefolius. Defr. 
45. Lam. 2044. Willd.g2. (C. orjental's, humifufus, pi- 
lofelle foliis; ‘Tourn. Cor. 1.) ‘* Leaves lanceolate, {-file, 
entire; peduncles elongated, many-flowered, loofely branch- 
ed.”? Root perennial. Svems cylindrical, flender, fightly 
hairy, decumbent. Leaves alternate, three or four lines 
broad; befet, efpecially at the edges, -with long feparat'c 
hairs. J Voewers {mall, campanulate ; peduncles from four to 
fix-flowered ; brattes oppolite, {mall, lanceolate like the 
leaves, fituated at the bale of the pedicels; calyx-leaves 
egg-fhaped, acute, villous, half the lenath of the corolla. 
A native of the Lévant. 136. C. doryentum. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 28. Mart. 49. Defr. 38. Lam. 2036. Willd. 93. 
Flor. Gree. tab. 207. (C. ramofus incanus, follis pilofelle ; 
Tourn. Init. 84). ‘ Leaves almoft linear, filky; fem 
fhrubby, panicled ; calyxes almo!t naked, obtufe.” Keot 
perennial. Stems a foot and half high, cylindrical, al- 
moft {mooth, a little zig-zag, much branched, with 
few leaves, efpecially towards the top. Leaves alter- 
nate, feffile, narrow.  JVowers generally folitary, feffile 
in the forks of the branches or at their fummit,*com- 
monly accompanied with one or two {mall leaves; calyyes 
very {mall; corollas campanulate, open, villous on the out- 
fide, three or four times the length of the calyxes. A native 
of the Levant. 137. C. proliferus. Willd. 34. Vahl. 
Eclog. 1. 18. Leaves linear, filky underneath ; heads of 
4H 2 flowers 
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flowers terminal, and in the divifions of the branches ; bracte$ 
ezy-thaped, very hirfute on the outfide. A native of South 
America. 138. C. /anatur. Mart. 80, Willd. 95. Vabl. 
Symb. 1.16. Flor. Gree. tab. 202. (C. orientalis hu- 
milis argentens latifolius ere€tus & villofus ; Tourn. Cor. 1, 
C. cnecrum; Forfk, Aigyp. 63. n. 124. C. fericeus ; 
Burm. Ind. 49. tab. 19. fig. 32)  & Leaves lanceolate- 
linear, tomentous; old branches fpinous; flowers capitate, 
involuered.”? Stem fhrubby, ere&t, branched at the bottom ; 
old branches leaflefs, barren; flowering branches from the 
bafe of the old ones, quite fimple, feven inches long or more, 
erect, cylindrical, {pinelefs, rigid, zig-zag towards the end, 
and covered with a foft fhagginefs. eaves alternate 5 lower 
ones lanceolate, attenuated at the bafe, fometimes feveral 
from the fame point at the foot of the branches, unequal ; 
upper ones lanceolate-linear, feffile, acute; floral ones a 
little broader than thereft ; all thickifh, veinlefs, tomentous, 
but not filky. F/owers campanulate, hairy on the outfide, 
the colour of C. cneorum; peduncles from almoft all the 
axils, folitary, half the length of the leaf, from fix to eight- 
flowered ; pedicels none; involucre fix-leaved, the length of 
the calyx; three outer leaflets egg-fhaped, acute; three 
inner ones lanceolate; all of them, as well as the peduncles 
and calyxes, extremely hirfute, with long, very foft, fhining 
hairs on the outlide, only fomewhat hairy within. Lraéles 
two beneath each flower; calyx-fegments linear; ftyle bifid ; 
ftigmas acute. A native of the Lower Egypt and of Mount 
Smai. 139. C. Hyffrix. Mart. 81. Willd. 96. Vahl. 
Symb. 1.16. (C. fpinofus; Forfk. Arab. 106. n. 121.) 
« Shrubby; leaves oblong; flowers feffile, almoft always 
folitary ; branches fpinefcent.”” Stem rigid, much branched, 
diffufe, a foot high; branchlets fomewhat filky. Leaves 
feffile, fcattered, filky, entire, {mall. //oqwers {mall, axillary, 
hirfute; braGtes two, at the bafe of the calyx, oblong, rather 
acute, alittle broader at the end and reflexed; two outer 
calyx-leaves oblong, rigid, larger than the others; fligmas 
two, capillary. A native of Arabia. 140. C. fpinofus. 
Linn. jun. Supp. 137. Defr. 36. Lam. 2035. Willd. 

(C. fruticofus ; Pall. It. 2. 734. tab. m.) 
ere@; leaves lanceolate, filky ; flowering branchlets fpinous.”” 
Root perennial. Stem fhort, much branched. Leaves alter- 
nate, feffile. JJowers vertical, feflile; calysx-leaves egg- 
fhaped, acuminate, concave, tomentous ; three outer ones 
larger; corollas plaited, five-toothed, tomentous on the 
outfide of the tube, with a reddith border. A native of 
Ruffia. t4t. C. feoparius. Linn. jun. Sup. 135. Mart. 
50. Defr. 51. Lam. 2050. Willd. 9S.“ Leaves linear, 
fomewhat hairy; peduncles about three-flowered; calyxes 
filky, egg-{haped, acute ; ftem fhrubby ; branches rod-like.’’ 
The habit of a broom. Root perennial. Stems cylindrical, 
quite {mooth; branches erect, fimple. Leaves alternate, 
diltant, fhort, thin, upright. #/owers white, villous on the 
outtide; peduncles alternate, folitary, bracteate. A native 
of Africa and the Canary Iflands. This fpecies and C. 
floridus produce the true rofe-wood of the fhops. Ventenat 
fufpeéts that thefe two may form a feparate genus, having a 
one-celled capfule, which opens at the bafe and contains a 
fingle feed. 142. C. fecundus. Defr. gr. Lam. 2051. 
«< Tomentous-ferruginous ; leaves feffile, lanceolate; heads 
of flowers thick-fet, unilateral, nearly feflile.” Stems the fize 
ef a goofe-quill, cylindrical, fomewhat zig-zag, but little 
branched. Leaves about an inch long, alternate, cottony 
on both fides, unilateral on the branches. Flowers five or 
fix in a denfe head, on very fhort peduncles, without pedi- 
cels, intermingled with bra€tes which refemble the young 
leaves, corollas a little villous on the outfide. A native of 


Syria, obferved by La Billardicre. 143. Cs Ocnotheroides. 


© Shrubby, 


Linn. jun. Supp. 137. Mart. 51. Defr. 34. Lam, 2032” 
Willd. 99. ‘ Shrubby, ereét; leaves linear, fomewhat 
hoary ; peduncles axillary, folitary, erect, one-flowered, 
braéteate ; calyxes lanceolate, {mooth.’? Svems ereét, cy- 
lindrical, reddith, and fomewhat glaucous. Leaves about 
three inches long, narrow, lax, flat. F/owers tawny 3 pe- 
duncles fhort, angular ; braétes two, recurved, awl-fhaped ; 
calyx-leaves quite {mooth, rather fpreading, hoary, mem- 
branous at the edges ; corolia large, funnel-fhaped. A na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, obferved by Sparrman. 
144. C. floridus. Linn. jun. Sup, 136. Mart. 52... Defr. 
50. Lam. 2049. Willd. roo. Jacq. ic. rm tab. 34. Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at the bafe, fomewhat hairy ; 
flowering branches and peduncles panicled.’ Root peren- 
nial. Stems about four feet high, woody, procumbent, 
{mooth ; branches flender, ereét, fuiff, hoary. Leaves 
three or four inches long, feattered, entire, on fhort petioles. 
Flowers pale red or white, numerous, rather fmall; pe- 
duacles axillary from the upper leaves, repeatedly branched, 
fo as to form a Jarge thyrfoid pumile; caiyx-leaves egp- 
fhaped, concave, acute. Cap/ules one-celled, one-feeded, 
opening from the bottom in ten valves. A native of the 
Canary Iflands. 145. C. cuneatus. Willd. 101. “Stem 
fhrubby, ereét; leaves wedge-fhaped, obtufe, mucronate, 
{mooth: corymbs axillary, fhorter than the leaves.’* Root 
perennial. Stem cylindrical, fmooth. Leaves two inches 
long, quite entire, befet underneath with a few clofe-prefled 
hairs; petioles fhort, villous on the infide. FYowers purple ; 
calyx-leaves obtufe, hairy ; corolla an inch long, tube fwell- 
ing. A native of the Eaft Indies. 146. C. corymbo/us. 
Jenn.) Sp.> Ply) 338) Mart. ! 53.0 Deir 62) aml 206s 
Willd. 102. (C. niveus, polyanthus; Plum. Cat. r. MSS. 
2. tab. 50. Burm. Amer. tab. 89. fig. 2.) ‘ Leaves 
heart-fhaped: peduncles umbellated ; tlem creeping.”” Stems 
numerous, woody, the thicknefs of a goofe-quill, with long 
branches. Leaves two or three inches long, alternate, pe- 
tioled, fine green. Sowers a beautiful white, with ftill 
whiter rays; peduncles flender, nearly the length of the 
leaves, with one or two bra¢tes, forming a corymb. Cap- 
Jules membranous, top-fhaped, one-celled. Sveds two or 
three. Defroufleaux defcribes the {tems as twining, on the 
authority, as we fuppote, of Plumicr’s MSS. A native of 
the Welt Indies. 147. C. fpithameus. Linn, Sp. 32. 
Mart. 54. Willd. 103. Gron. Virg. 141. (C. foliis core 
datis pubefcentibus imcanis; Walt. Car. 93.) *‘* Leaves 
heart-fhaped, pubefcent ; ftem ere; peduncles one-flow- 


ered.” Flowers large, white. A native of Virginia. 148. 
C. perficus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 34. Mart. 55: © Def. 39: 
Lam. 2037. Willd. ro4. Gmel. It. 3. 36. tab, 97. 


«« Leaves egg-fhaped, tomentous ; peduncles one-flowered.’”” 
Whole plant tomentous like the. common mullein. Root 
perennial.  Svems the fize of a goole-quill, cylindrical. 
Leaves quite entire, obtufe, on very fhort petioles. F/oavers 
white ; peduncles axillary, folitary, the length of the leaves, 
with two egg-fhaped bractes near the top ; calyx-leaves egg- 
fhaped ; the three inner ones {maller; corolla campanulate, 
four times the length of the calyx; germ woolly; ftigmas 
two, linear, thickifh. A native of Perfia on the fhores of 


the Cafpian Sea. 149. C. tricolor. Linn. Sp. Pl. 35. 
Mart. 56. Defr. 35. Lam. 2033. Willd. tos. Bot. 
Mag. 27. (C. peregrinus ceruleus, folio oblonzo; Bauh. 
Pin. 205. C. lufitanicus, flore ceruleo; ‘Yourn, 83.) 


“¢ Leaves lanceolate, egg-fhaped, feffile ; lower ones fomewhat 
fpatulate; peduncles one-flowered; ftem declining.”? Root an- 
nual. Stems about a foot long, cylindrical, weak. Leaves fome- 
times {mooth, often hairy, efpecially when young. — Flowers 
yellowith at the bottom, white in the middle and fine fky- 

blue 
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blue on the upper part of the border; peduncles juft above 
the leaves on the fame fide about two inches Jeng. A na- 
tive of Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and the coaft of Barbary. It 
is generally called C. minus by the Englith gardeners. 150. 
C. acetofellafolius. Willd, 106. Vahl. eclog. 1.18. Plum. 
Amer. g. tab. 105. * Leaves oblong-lanceolate, fomewhat 
haftate ; peduncles elongated, one-flowered ; {tem creeping. 
Rost perennial. A native of South America, 151. C. 
repens. Linn. Sp. Pl. 36. Mart. 57. Defr. 30. Lam. 
2029. Willd. 107. (Ipomea aquatica; Fortk. Arab. 44. 
Ballel; Rheed. Mal. rr. 107. tab. 52.) ‘* Leaves arrow- 
fhaped, obtufe behind; peduncles one or two-flowered.”? 
Root perennial. Stem creeping, jointed, rooting, angular, 
compreffed, fubdivided. Leaves crowded, terminal, emargi- 
nate, {mooth, fomewhat fucculeat, on lon zifh petioles. Flowers 
whitifh, rathef large ; peduncles from the axils of the ter- 
minal petioles, erect. A native of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
152. C. repians. Linn, Sp. Pl. 37. Mart. 58. Defr. 31. 
Willd. 108. (Olus vagum ;’ Rumph. amb. 5-419. tab. 155, 
fig. 1.) ‘ Leaves hattate-lanceolate; auricles rounded ; 
ftem creeping ; peduncles one or two-flowered.” Root pe- 
rennial. Stem filiform, fmooth and even. Leaves {mooth, 
acuminate. Flowers pale purple ; peduncles fhorter than 
the petioles; calyx rounded. Cap/ule {mooth,. two-celled, 
with iwo feeds in each cell. A native of the Eatlt Indies, 
China, and Cochinchina, where it is ufed as a potherb. 153. 
C. edulis. Mart. 59. Defr. 54. Lam. 2053. Wiild. 
iog. Thunb. jap. 84.  ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped, entire and 
three-lobed, {mooth; ftem creeping, angular.” Root pe- 
rennial, often as big as the human fift, tubercled, fleihy like 
C. batatas, efculent, foft, and fapid. Said to be breught to 
Japan by the Portuguefe. 154. C. Airtus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
38. Mart. 60. Der. 83. Lam, 2081. “ Leaves heart- 
fhaped, fomewhat hattate, villous; ftem and petioles hairy ; 
peduncles many-flowered.”” Root annual ; Stem a little 
twining. Leaves but little hairy. Flowers alternate, pe- 
dicelled, fmooth, on peduncles longer than the leaves ; in- 
volucres to each pedicel, very {mall, lanceolate. A native of 
the Eaft Indies. 155. C. Soldanella. Linn. Sp. Pl. 39. 
Mart. 61. Eng. Bot. a14. (C. maritimus noltras rotundi- 
folius ; Tourn. $3. Soidanella maritima minor; Bauh. Pin. 
295.) ‘* Leaves kidney-fhaped; peduncles one-flowered, 
with winged angles.’”? Dr. Smith. Root perennial, long, 
creeping. Stems five or fx inches long, procumbent, few- 
flowered. Leaves alternate, petioled, entire or a little angu- 
-lar, fmooth and even, fomewhat flefhy. Flowers fleth-colour- 
ed, yellowifh at the plaits; peduncles axillary, folitary, rather 
ereét, thickened near the top, quadrangular; bractes large, 
egg-fhaped, clofe to the flower; calyx-leaves large, egg- 
fhaped. | Cap/ule three-celled. Seeds black, one in cach cell. 
A native of the fea coafts of Great Britain, and other parts 
of Europe. It abounds in a milky juice, which has a bitter, 
acrid, faline tafte, and is efteemed a good purgative. 156. 
C. Imperati. Mart. 83. Willd. 112. Vahl Symb., 1. 17. 
(C. Stoloniferus; Defr. 43. Lam. 2041. Cyril. Pi. Tar. 
fafe} 1. 14. tab. 5. Soldanella vel braffica maritima major 5 
Bauh. Pin. 295. C. maritimus major italicus; Tourn. 
Inft. 83.) *‘* Leaves panduriform, or entire, emarginate, 
heart-fhaped; peduncles one-flowered ; corolla bell-fhaped ; 
ffem creeping.”” Vahl. ‘ Procumbent ; leaves egg-fhaped, 
retufe, emarginate; lower ones undivided ; upper ones finu- 
ate-lobed at the fide.” Lam. Nearly allied to the preced- 
ing. Root perennial, Stem cylindrical, quite {mooth, a lit- 
tle branched, extending far on the fand, rooting at the knots. 
Leaves alternate, {mooth, fhining, on long petioles. lowers 
yellowith white; peduncles axillary, folitary, or in pairs, 
nearly the length of the petioles, with two {mall bractes; 


A native 


calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, obtufe ; ftigma capitate. 
i Mart. 83. 


of the fea-fhore in Italy, 157. C. arenarius. 
Lam. 2042. Willd. 63. Vahl, Symb. 1.18. « Leaves 
oblong, emarginate, lobed at the bafe, or entire; peduncles 
one-fiowered; corollas tubular.”? Whole plant fmooth. Stems 
decumbent, filiform, zig-zag, purpiifh. Leaves cluftered, 
veinlefs ; petiole longer than the leaf. Peduncles in pairs or 
folitary, axillary, the length of the petioles; calyx-leaves 
equal, oblong, fomewhat membranous; tube of the corolla 
enlarged gradually towards the top. A native of the Azores, 
158. Cy. maritimus, Defr. 44. Lam, 2048. Pluk. phyt. 
tab. 24. fig. 5. “ Leaves emarginate, twoslobed, wedge= 
fhaped at the bafe ; peduncles many-flowered ; ftem decum- 
bent, throwing out roots.” Whole plant fmooth. Stems 
cylindrical. Leaves alternate, mucronate by the elongation 
of the principal nerve, entire, thick, flefhy ; petioles chan- 
nelled. Flocvers purple, large, beil-fhaped ; peduncles from 
three to fix-flowered, generally longer than the petioles, cy- 
lindrical, divided above the middle, and furnifhed at the divi- 
fions with {mall awl-fhaped braétes ; calyx-leaves egg-fhaped,. 


flightly mucronate. Cap/ules roundith. Seeds four. A na. 
tive of the Ifle of France, and of the Eaft Indies. 159. C, 
Pes capre. Linn. Sp. Pl. 40. Mart. 62. Willd: Tig 


(C. maritimus 8.; Defr. Lam. Ipomea biloba; Forfk. C. 
maritimus zeylanicus ; Herm. lugdb. 174. tab. 175. C. mari- 
nus; Rumph. Amb. 5. 433. tab. 159. C. maritimus five Sole 
danella ¢ Maderafpatan ; Piuk. phyt. tab. 24. fig. 4. Scho- 
vanna-adambee; Rheed. Mal. 11.17. tab. 57.) « Leaves deeply 
emarginate, crefcent-fhaped, truncate at the bafe ; peduncles 
often one-flowered.”? Rootannual. Stem fomewhat fhrubby, 
procumbent, creeping, a little villous, red. Leaves thick, 
tomentous. lowers purplifh. A native of the Eaft Indies, 
China, Cochinchina, and the eaftern coaft of Africa. 160. 
C. brafilienfis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 41. Mart. 63. Willd. 114. 
(C. maritimus y. Defr. Lam. C., maritimus; Brown. Jam. 
C. marinus ; Plum. Amer. 89. tab. 104. Maregr. bras. 51. 
Pif. braf. 258.) « Leaves flightly emarginate, roundith, 
egg-fhaped, often three-flowered.”? Stems .perennial, and 
trailing to a great diftance. Leaves larger than thofe of the 
lait two fpecies ; petioles marked near the leaf with two red 
fpots. Flowers large, purple ; peduncles long. Cap/iles 
large, three-celled. Seeds one in each cell. Whole plant 
milky and a ftrong purgative. A native of the coat of 
Brazil, and of the Straits of Magellan. 161. C. multifidus. 
Willd. 115. Thunb. prod. 35.“ Leaves palmate; lobes 
feven, linear, entire ; peduncles one-flowered ; {tem decum- 
bent.” A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 162) Ci 


Jublobatus. Linn. jun. Sup. 135. Def. 55... Lam. 2054. 
Willd. 116. * Stem procumbent ; upper leaves repand-~ 


toothed at the tip ; flowers capitate.” Root annual. Leaves 
a little villous; lower ones heart-shaped ; upper ones repand 
and almoft lobed. Flowers aggregate, three together, fef- 
file, parallel, with a fix-leaved involucrum. Flowers large. 
A native of the Eaft Indies. 163. C. capenfis. Wilid. 117. 
Thunb. prod. 35. * Leaves haltate ; lobes femibifid; pe- 
duncles about two-flowered ; ftem decumbent, villous.” A. 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 164. C. Sagittatus. 
Willd. 118. Thunb. prod. 35. “ Leaves haftate and ar-~ 
row-fhaped ; peduncles one-flowered; ftems proftrate.” A 
native of the Cape of Good-Hope. 165. C. Jittoralis. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 42. Mart. 65. Defr. 28. “Lam. 2027. Willd. 
i1tg. (C. albus, folio laciniato, maritimus, Plum. Cat. 1, 
Burm. Amer. 79. tab. go. fig. 2. Tourn. 84.) Leaves 
oblong, lobate-palmate ; peduncles one-flowered ; {tem creep- 
ing.” Stems very long, much branched, nearly the thick~ 
nefs of a goofe-guill, white, tender, creeping and taking 
root. Leaves a little larger than the palm of the hand, 

3 palmate 
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palmate in the likenefs of a duck’s foot, flefhy, tender, bright 
wreen, nerved, on longifh petioles. J’/oqwers large, winte ; 
peduacles axillary, folitary, rarely two-flowered, fhorter than 
the leaves; corolla campanulate; border foreading, flizhtly 


cut. Capfule vitlous, filky white. A native of the Welt 
[Lidies. 166. C. martinicenfis. Mert 42. Defr. 29. Lam. 
2028. Jacq. Amer. 26. tab. 17. put..19. tab. 24. ¢¢ Leaves 


elliptical, imooth ; peduncles one-flowered, longer than the 
Jeaf; ft-am creeping.’ Stems cylindrical, fmooth. Leaves 
alrernate, obtule, mucronate by the projetion of the middie 
nerve, entire, petioled. Lowers white ; peduncles axillary, 
foiitary, with two {mall braétes near the top; three outer 
s-leaves large, exo-fhaped, acute, lax; two inner ones 
i 8s ’ ’ 
fmaller, lanceolate, acuminate. A native of Martinico. 


ConveLyvuLus americanus fubrotundis foliis; Pluk. See 
Teoma bona nox. 
ConvotyuLus americanus madjucee folio; Pluk. See 


Tromza tuberofa. 

ConvotvuLus brafilianus ; Rai. 
Pareira. . 

Convotvutus coccineus; Plum. See lpom#a coccinea. 

CoxvotvuLus filiformis; Defr, Juam. See Ipom#a 

Jiliformis. 

Convotvuuus fatidus; Rumph. See Pepvrrta fatida. 

Convotvutus  foliis cordaiis ; Linn. Hort. Cliff. See 
Jromza Jona nox. t 

Convoxvutus herbaceus eredus foltis linearibus ; Brown. 
Sce Evotvuuus /inifolius. 

Convoivuuus herbaceus erectus foliis linearibus fubhirfutus 
Brown. See Evoivurus fericeus. 

ConvoivuLus indicus villofus; Herm. 
hepaite: folic. 

ConvoxnvuLus Jinijolius ; Kniph. 
linifolius. 

ConvotvuLus major heptaphyllus 3 Sloan. 
tuberofa. 

Convotvu us minor pentaphyllus ; Catefb. 
Carolinus. 

CoxvotvuLus minor repens nummularia folio ; Sloan. See 
Evoivutus nummularius. 

ConvoLvuLus minor /emine triangulo ; C. Bauh. See Po- 
LyGonum Convolvulus. 

ConvotyuLus nigrum; Dod. 
volvulus. 

Convotvutus pinnatus ; Defr. See lpomxa pinnata. 

Convotvutus repandus; Defr. Lam. See Ipomma 
repanida. 

Convorvutus fellatus ; Dill. 
ConvoLtvuLus 
ITpomaa Pes tigrici 

Obf. It is not ealy, perhaps not peffible, to draw a deci- 
five line of feparation between convolvulus and ipomea. 
Tournefort attributed a bell fhaped corolla to the former ; 
and a funnel-fhaped one to the latter, under the name of 
Quamoclit taken up from Ciufius, and of which he knew 
only onedpecices 5 but thefe characters were foon abandoned. 
Linneus, Schreber, Willdenow, and La Marck, have af- 
fiyned a two-celled capfule and a bifid ftigma to convol- 
vulus, and a three-celled capfule to ipomea, but this dif- 
tinGtion has alfo been found inconvenient in pra@tice. Geert 
per places under convolvulus all the fpecies which have a 
proper capfule, whatever be the number of its cells; and 
confines the genus ipomza to fuch as have a valvelefs berry, 
with four, or by abortion, two fingle-feeded cells ; a diftinc- 
tion which excludes all the {pecies of the latter, except bona 
nox and,zeylanica. Unable to come to a fatisfa€tory deter- 
mination amidft this difcordance of opinion, and unwilling to 


See CrissAMPELUS 
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See Evorvutus 
See Ipomaa 
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See Poryconum Con- 


Sce Ipomaza lacunofa. 
eylanicus, Pes trigrinus; Herm. See 
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increafe a genus already embarraflingly large, we have made 
no alteration in the general diltribution adopted by Linneus 
and his followers; and have attempted to con{tru& the ge- 
nuine and effential characters of convolvulus fo as to include 
all the prefent received {pecies. 

Convotvutus, in Rural Economy. 
and WeEEp. , 

CONVOLUTION, a winding or turning motion, pro- 
per tothe trunks of fome plants; as the convolvull, or 
bind-weeds, and the clafpers of tines, and briony. 

Dr. Grew thinks, that all thofe plants whofe roots are 
twilted, have fuch a convolution: and he affiens two great 
efficient cafes “of this winding motion, the fun and the 
moon. It is very eafy vo try whether there be any fuch 
convolytion or not in the trunks of plants; which may be 
dohe, as he hints, by tying a little bit of paper to any of 
the branches which are exaétly north, fouth, &c. and then 
feeing whether it will change its pofition or not, in refpe& 
of the point of the compafs. ‘ 

CONVOY, from the French convoyer, to condud, efcort ; 
in Maritime Language, fignifies one or more veflels of war, 
entrulted with the conduct of a fleet of merchants ; ferving 
as a watch, and a fhelter from the infults of the enemies of 
the fate to which they belong, or of pirates. 

Convoy, in Mechanics, denotes a brake, gripe, or regulator 
for moderating the velocity of tram or rail-way waggons on 
fleep parts of their defcents: in fome inftances waggons heavily 
laden with coals, lime-ftone, &c. defcend for coufiderable 
d ftances on fteep rail.ways, without horfes, and regulated 
only by a man who rides behind them aftride upon the con- 
voy; as from Whibfey-flack to the Bradford-canal in the 
Wett-riding of Yorkfhire, and other places. Horfes are 
ufed to drag the empty waggons up the hillagain, See our 
articles Canax and Raii-way. 

On fome rail-ways, where the trade is a defcending one, 
and the declivity in fome places 12 to 16 inches in a chain, 
the horfes, in holding back to moderate the velocity of the 
trams, are very hable to be thrown down and much injured, 
and even killed by the momentum of the trams ; for obviat-= 
ing this evil, Mr. Charles Le Caan contrived a convoy, 
check, or ftop, a model and defcription of which he pre- 
fented to the Society of Arts in 1805, (fee ‘T'ranfactions, 
Soc. Arts, xxiii. 316.) in which the consoy, in form of 
circular wedges, to at before the front wheels of the trams, 
is {ufpended by chains from the fhafts by which the horfe 
draws the tram, fo as to caufe no impediment to the motioa 
of the wheels, as long as the horfe is on his legs, and the 
fhafts nearly in an horizontal pofition; but in cafe of the 
horfe falling, and the fhafts by that means declining down- 
wards, the convoy inftantly drops and ftops the further pro- 
grefs of the wheels on the tram-plates; other kinds of con- 
voys and flippers:are defcribed m our article CanAt. 

In 1805, Mr. F. D. Walker applied a fimilar principle 
to that of Mr. Le Caan’s convoy, to the fhafts of a 
four-wheeled carriage called a fociable; which convoy, on 
being let down by means of a pedal atted on by the coach- 
man’s foot, checked the motion of the four wheels in de- 
f{cending fteep hills, and greatly fecured the carriage and 
paflengers from injury by runaway horfes: for two years 
this contrivance has been ufed with perfeét fuccels by Mr. 
Walker, in frequently defcending very fteep hills, without 


See Brnp-weEep 


_ locking the wheels. 


Convoy, in Military Language, denotes fome fuccour or 
fupply of men, money, ammunition, provifions, itores, 
&c. conveyed in time of war by land or water, to a town or 
an army. A body of men, that marches to protect any 
thing, and prevent it from falling into the hands of an 

enemy, 
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enemy, is alfo called a convoy. An officer, who has the 
command of a convoy, fhould take all poffible precautions 
forsits fecurity, and fhould endeavour, before it marches, or 
fets out, to procure good intelligence concerning the ene- 
my’s out-parties. And as the commanding officer of the 
lace, from which the convoy is to fet out, and thofe of 
fuch other places, by which it is to pafs, are the moft pro- 
per perfons for him to apoly to for affiltance, he fhould take 
fuch meafures as will enable him to keep up a conftant in- 
tercourfe with them. The conducting of a convoy is one 
of the moft important and moft difficult of all military ope- 
rations. The ftrength of the detachment employed to 
efcort a convoy fhouid have a reference to the importance 
of the convoy itfelf. For there are cafes when the efcort 
fhould be commanded by an able and experienced general. 
When it may be neceffary to pafs the night in the open 
fields, the cuftom is to empark, that is, to forma clofe with 
the waggons, for the troops to fleep in, and this is a good 
precaution again{t any unexpected attempt of the enemy to 
furprife them. But if they fhould find themfelves on the 
point of being attacked during the march, urgent neceflity 
alone fhould conttrain them to adopt this method ; and efpe- 
cially the confideration of their being very inferior to the 
enemy, fince they would thus tie up their own hands and 
yender it impoffible for themfelves not to furrender, in caie it 
fhould happen that they were not feafonably reheved. When 
the convoy is confiderable; when it is to pafs between 
places in the hands of the enemy ; and when it runs any 
rif of being attacked; it ought to have a large efcort, 
which is to be difpofed in fuch a manner as to cover the 
convoy, inftead of being covered by it. And as foon as 
“the commanding officer hears of the enemy’s being at hand, 
he is to leave a few detachments to accompany the wagons, 
and fave them from fuch of the enemy’s parties as might 
attempt to turn them into a wrong road, or break their 
chain; and aflembling the reft of his troops, infantry as 
well as cavalry, feize the moft favourable polt within his 
power, to ftop the enemy, or ficht him, if he cannot avoid 
jt. In the mean time, the convoy is to make the belt of 
its way, and to get as far from the danger as poffible. 
Should the troops, at any time, think it proper to cover 
themfelves with the waggons of a convoy, they fhould be 
made to march in two columns, at a {mall diftance afunder ; 
and if the files fhould prove too long in two columns, they 
muft be formed into three or four. In this difpofition, 
which, however, the ground will not always. allow of, 
as foon as the enemy is obferved to be preparing for a feri- 
ous attack, the horles are to be immediately unharneffed, 
and removed, not only that the waggons may be brought 
more clofely together, fo as to form a rampart, but to fave 
the horfes, of which, otherwife, fo many might be lolt, as 
to render it neceflary, even after repuiling the enemy, to 
abandon part of the convoy. This mutt alfo be the cafe, if 
the troops fhould be flopped, and obliged to fight in their 
march, as it would be impoffible that {everal horfes fhould 
not be maimed or killed. It appears, therefore, that, ia 
order to fave a convoy, the troops {hould not think of co- 
vering themfelves with it. If at any time a retreat fhould 
"be neceffary with a great number of baggage waggons, the 
retreating troops fhould not think fo much of the protection 
they might afford, as the embarraflments they mutt create. 
The 10,000 Greeks rid themfelves of theirs ; and, confining 
themfelves to fome beafts of burden, took the refolution of 
fighting, uncovered. Moreover, regard fhould be had to 
the country which the troops are to traverfe, and the kind 
of enemy with which they have tocontend. If the coun- 
try isan extenfive plain, and the enemy yery {trong in ca- 


valry, like the Turks, the waggons may prove of great fer- 
vice ; befides thofe for the baggage, which in cafes of ne- 
ceflity may be ufed for thac purpofe, the army fkould pro- 
vide itfelf with fome of thofe belonging to the inhabitanta, 
to carry the chevaux-de-frife, and the fick and wounded. 

Convoy, Order of, in Naval Taéics, denotes that which 
a fleet holds in making a ftraight courfe ; the thips b all 
in the wake of one another, iteering on the fame 
the compafs, and forming a right line. his order, ac- 
cording to M. Bourdé de Villehuet, is the molt fimple, and 
the only one a fleet ought to be in at all times, for the fol- 
lowing reafons ;—it is ealily preferved ; it cinnot be difcom- 
pefed in 20 out of the 32 fhifts of wind, and is eafily re- 
formed in the 12 other changes; and it is eafy to pafs from 
that order to thofe that are proper for the fecurity of a 
flect, in all poffible cafes, either to preferve one’s felf, to 
attack, or to defend. If the fleet be numerous, the fhips 
are to be arranged parallel'to one another, that of the ad- 
miral occupying the middle, and fteering all three the fame 
courfe. 

Lo form the order of convey in one line. When the fleet is 
in no particular order of failing, the leading fhip is to veer 
{ufficiently for the others to get in her wake, and fteer the 
fame courfe fle holds. The commanding officer generaily 
takes this poft, when the fquadron is not numerous. That 
the order may be the fooner formed, every fhip of the fleet 
or fquadron fhou'd chafe at the fame time that which is to 
be a-head of her in the line, taking care to manoeuvre in 
fuch a manner as to avoid running foul of thofe which crofs 
her fore-foot in endeavouring to join their leaders ia the line. 
Therefore, fuch fhips as are to leeward of others fhould 
take care not to periift obflinately in weathering them; but 
they mu back, or go a-{ern if neceflary, by keeping away 
a little more. Such as fhould already be in the co- 
lumn, and are to be more a-itern, mutt bring to till they 
are in their pofts, or ftland on under a very eafy fail, that 
each fhip may contribute \to the celerity of forming the 
order, 

To form the order of convoy in three columns. The leaders 
of each of the three divifions are to place themfelves in a 
line right a-brea{t of one another; and at a proper diftance 
between themfelves, according to the length of the columns, 
which will accelerate the difpofition. Then every fhip of 
each’ particular fquadron, chafing that which is to be next a- 
head of her, will come and take their ftation a-{tern of one 
another at the rear of the leading fhip of the divifion, and 
fteer direétly after her. This order, which in practice 1s 
eafily maintained, has the advantage of keeping the flcet 
clofe and conne@ed, without cauling any delay in its pro- 
grefs. The beft failora can regulate their velocity by that 
of thofe which are inferior to them in failing ; and thefe, on 
the other hand, may, with a little attention, carry as much 
fail as the weather will admit, by which means all imaginable 
courfes may, without breaking, be {teered. 

To change from the order of convoy, in one line, to the order 
of batile, continuing on the fame tack. The headmoft {hip is 
to haul clofe by the wind on the fame tack, and the rett of 
the fleet are to make the fame movement in fucceffion, fteer- 
ing the proper cillances from ezch other. 

To change from the order of convoy, in one line, to that of 
battte on the other tack. The headmoft fhip is to veer and 
to come to the wind on the other tack ; then all the veffels 
of the fleet are to perform the fame manceuvre in fucceflion. 
Otherwife, after having formed the order of battle on the 
fame tack, as before, the van-fhip is to tack; and all the 
fhips of the fleet are to follow in fucceffion, to form the or- 


der of battle on the other tack. Or, if you are fteering a 
L courfe 
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courfe in the order of convoy, 4 points large, the order of 
battle on the other tack may be formed at once, by ali the 
ihips veering or ftaying together. 

To change from the order of convoy, in three columns, to the 
order of battle on the fame tack. Ut the fleet has the wind on 
the beam, or between clofe-hauled and eicht points large, 
{See Plate 1. Naval Tadics, fig. 1) the fhips of the lee- 
column areall to bring to atthe fametime. ‘The other two 
columns ftand on. When the leader of the weather-columa 
brings the lee leader to bear on the clofe-hauled line, he 
tacks, and is followed in fucceffion. The centre-column 
does the fame. - But as the weather-column hasa greater 
diftance to run, it muft make all poffible fail, while the 
centre-column need not make fo much ; becaufe the centre- 
column is not to begin to haul its wind till the centre-fhip of 
the weather-column has got on the clofe-hauled line. ‘The 
lee-column is to follow in the fame manner, when the centre- 
fhip of the centre-column is clofe by the wind. 

If the wind be more than cight points, or right aft, (fy. 
2.); the column which is to form the van-guard in the order 
of battle is inftantly to haul its wind in fucceffion, with all 
fails fet; while the two others, continuing their courfe, 
will put themfelves fucceffively by the wind, on the clofe- 
hauled line upon which the order of battle is to be formed, 
and confequently in the wake of the weather-column. 

Tf the columns be clofe on a wind, it then becomes a cafe 
within the ufual fifth order of failing. See Order of 
Saltinc. 

To change from ihe order of convoy, in three columns, to the 
order of battle on the other tack. The fleet may be put firft 
in order of battle, on the fame tack; then, making the 
fhips tack in fucceffion, they will be in order of battle on the 
other tack. But the time of evolution may be diminifhed, 
(fig. 3-) by making the two weather<olumns bring to, 
when failing between clofe-hauled and eight points large, 
while the fhips of the lee-column veer in fucceflion, and 
keep their wind cn the other tack. The centre-fhip of the 
lee-column having veered, the centre-column is to fill, the 
Jeader of which bears away, running exaéily with the wind 
right-aft, and is followed in fucceflion by the fhips of his 
divifion, till they are in the wake of the lee-column, then 
on the other tack; when the leader of the centre-column 
haulsby thewind, the hips of his divifionhaulingin fucceflion. 
When the centre-fhip of the centre-column has bore away, 
the weather fquadron manceuvres in the fame manner, and 
thereby completes the order of battle. 

To change from the order of convoy to that of retreat. Whe- 
ther the fleet be the order of convoy in one line or in three 
columns, they are firft to form in the order of battle on the 
fame tack; and thence they are to pafs to the order of re- 
treat. See Order of SAILING. 

To change from the order of battle to the order of convoy, in 
one line, on the fame tack. The van-fhip is to bear away as 
far as the intended courfe, and the reft are to execute the 
fame manceuvre in fucceffion; fo that when the rear-fhip 
fhall have made the fame movement, the evolution will be 
completed, and the order of convoy formed on the fame 
tack. 

To change from the order of battle te the order of convoy, in 
one line, on the other tack. ‘The van-fhip is to tack and ren 
one point large, till fhe can bear away, under the ftern of 
the rear-fhip, as far as the courfe which the fleet is to hold. 
All the hips are to perform the fame mareeuvre at the fame 
points, to change the order and get upon the other tack. 
The van-fhip, initead of tacking, may veer and run a hittle 
time before the.wind, before getting on the other tack ; 
then fhe will heave to the wind on the fleet’s courfe, without 
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fear of breaking through the rear. This movement is fhorter 
and preferable: fince the order of convoy is never held to 
keen by the wind. 

To change from the order of baitle to the order of convoy. 
in three columns, on the fame tack. The three leaders of the 
columns are to bear away together, and fteer on the in- 
tended courfe; then the fhips of each fquadron are to exe- 
cute the fame manceuvre in fucceffion, tollowing the fame 
direGion; fo that the three rear-fhips, veering at the fame 
time in the wake of their refpeStive columns, will compleat 
the evolution. The columns will find themfelves too dif- 
tant from each other ; but, as there is nothing which dilturbs 
them, and they have the-wind right-aft or very large, it will 
be eafy for them to clofe as much as may be neceflary. 

To change from the line of batile to the order of convoy, in three 
columns, on theothertack. “Vhethreeleading fhipsof thecolumns 
are to heave in ftays at the fame time, and bear away on the 
perpendicular of the wind on the other tack ; then the fhips 
of each fquadron are to perform the fame manceuvre in fuc- 
ceffion ; and when the rear-fhips fhall have turned about and 
be in a line with their refpeCtive columns, and the leaders of 
the weather-divifions fhall, by crowding all the fails, have 
come a-breait of the van-fhip of the lee fquadron, the evo- 
lution will be compleated. If the fleet is to fleer more large 
than the perpendicular to the wind, it will be eafily formed, 
by making the leaders and their columns bear away in fuc- 
ceffion, then putting afterwards the columns at the neceflary 
diftance from each other. 

To change from the order of retreat to the order of convoy, 
in one line. One of the wings is to haul together clofe by 
the wind, on the fame tack as the line of bearing on which 
they are formed, in order to bear away in fucceffion at the 
point of the angle, in the wake of the other wing; the 
fhips of which are to run with the wind four points large, 
on their line of bearing; and, when the lait thip of the 
weather-wing is in the wake of her line, the order of con- 
voy is formed. If it be neceffary to fail more large, or if 
you would not keep away fo much, the fame fhips may 
keep their wind more, and follow the van-fhip in fuccefs 
fion. i 

To change from the order of retreat to the order of convoy, 
in three columns. Yirlt form the order of battle, and pafs 
from that to the order cf convoy, in three columns. 

To reflore the order of convoy in one line, when the wind 
comes a-head more than clofe-hauled. "The order of convoy, 
it is plain, cannot be difturbed by all the fhifts of wind as 
long as it is more abaft than the ftarboard and larboard lines 
of bearing ; becaule the fhips, fteering large in the wake 
of each other, can ealily maintain their poils, having only 
their fails to trim, whether the fleet be in one line or in fe- 
veral columns. But if the wind draws more a-head than 
one of the lines above. mentioned, it is evident that the fhips 
being obliged to veer, or pay off, all at the fame time, on 
the fame tack, the order will be difturbed. In order to re- 
{tore it on the fame tack, when the fleet is in one line in the 
order of convoy; if we fuppofe the fleet fteering large on 
the ftarboard tack, and the wind comes {uddenly right a-head, 
which would throw all the fails flat a-back on their mafits, 
the van-fhip is to calt inftantly to port, and bring to on the 
ftarboard tack, while all the other fhips of the fleet are to 
box off, together and at the fame time, to ftarboard, and 
make all fail, in order to come -with celerity clofe by the 
wind on the larboard tack, and get into the wake of the 
van-fhip, then to tack and take their ftations fucceflively, 
under an eafy fail, and bringing to hkewife till the rear-fhip, 
which has a good way to run, be in her poft. If you fhould 
wifh to get on the other tack, then the van-fhip is to caft to 

- ftarboard, 
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flarboard, to bring to on the larboard tack by the wind ; 
then the rcft of the fleet would caft the other way, to tack 
afterwards fucceflively in the wake of the ihip which lies to, 
and take their {tation there, as has been faid before, with 
this difference, that, after the reftoring of the order, you 
would find yourfelf on the larboard tack. If the fudden 
fhift of wind be not quite a-head, or if it be fix points, or 
between fix and twelve, the van-fhip is, neverthcelefs, to 

__ bring to on onz tack, while the reft of the fleet, cafting on the 
f ftarboard, make all fail-to gain her wake, to tack there, 
and thus regain their ftations. ‘The order of convoy may be 
reftored by a fhorter and more fimple method, which, how- 
ever, will caufe the ficet to drop to leeward more than the 
former does. In the fame cafe as the laft, when the wind 
comes right a-head, the whole ficet is to pay off on the fame 
tack, if the fhips are all on one line, and the rear-fhip mult 
bring to, while the reft of the fhips running five points large 
(if the wind has thifted fix points beyond the direction of 
clofe-hauled), will come and bring to fucceffively a-head of 
the van-fhip, on that line of bearing which they are to hold, 
obferving that {ech fhips are to carry a greater and propor- 
tionable prefs of fail, as, being’ nearer the van-fhip, they 
have confequently more way to run before they can regain 
their pofts. To know how many points or degrees the wea- 
ther-fhips have to run large to get into their flations, add 
eight points or go degrees to the half of the points or de- 
grees the wind has fhifted beyond one of the two lines of 
_ bearing ; and, in regaining your pofts, you will have the 

number of points by which you differ from the firlt courfe 
you fleered. 

_ . To reftore the order of convoy, in three columns, when dif 
 turbed by a fudden fkift of wind right a-head. In this cafe, 
_ the whole fleet muit calt the fame way all together, leaving 

the three van-fhips of the columns lying to, clofe to the 
wind on the tack on which you purpofe to continue clofe- 
hauled, while the fhips of the three columns running large 
all together on a courfe (to leeward of the firlt), which 
mutt always be determined by half the number of points or 
degrees the wind has fhifted beyond the dire@tion of clofe- 
hauled, added to eight points or yo degrees, will bear away 
with care for their {tations in the clofe-hauled line of bear- 
ing, which they are to hold to the windward fide of their 
rear-fhip, where they will arrive fucceflively, by carrying 
_ more fail according as they may be nearer to the van, be- 
caufe in that cafe they have a greater diltance to run. 
~- We fhall clofe this article with fome remarks on the con- 
voy of merchant fhips, under the protedlion of men of war. 
For the due care of a large ficet, the convoy fhould have a 
number of frigates, diltributed a-head, a-ftern, and on the 
wings of the fleet, which is always to be kept in the order 
of convoy, on three, four, five, or fix columns, according 
to the number of which it is compofed; fome other frigates 
are alfo to be fent on the look-out, to defery what paffes 
ata diftance, and to give timely warning of the approach of 
the enemy. IF thefe thould difcover an enemy of fuperior 
force, they fhould make it anfwer by fignal ; and it may be 
advifable that they fhould eer a different courfe from that 
of the fleet, in order to deceive the hoftile fhips in fight. 
- "The men of war are to hold'themfelves in the order of con- 
voy a little a-head, and to windward of the weather-column 
of the fleet; becaufe they will then be able readily to attend 
wherever their prefence may be neceffary ; the frigates will, 
. with alacrity and exacinels, repeat their fignals from one to 
another, that their purport may be expeditioufly known to 
the commanding officer, who mult not neglect to have all 
 fufpefted and neutral fhips chafed, and even flopped by the 
_ frigates, which are always to be fupported by one or two 
Vou. IX, 
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line-of-battle fhips, according to the exigency of cirsum- 
ftances.’ The progrefs of the whole feet wil be reanlated 
by that of the wort going hips; which, however, are to 
be abandoned, when found to caufe too great lefs of time; 
for to rifk a fmall and partial lofs, is better than to expofe 
the whole fleet by delay. Between the columns, there fhould 
be floops of war and other fwift faiting light veffels, to 
maintain order, and keep the fhips in théir lations, Their 
particular bufinefs will be to make the tardy hips to fail 
with greater expedition, to oblige thofe fhips that are out of 
their poft to refume it, and in the evening to pive an ac- 
count to the frigates, having charge of goirg the round, of 
thofe which have not manceuvred weil; and thefe will make 
their report to the commodore. : 

During the night, the fame order will be obferved, ex- 
cept with refpe& to the look-out frigates, which are to be 
called in within a certain diflance of the fleer, and which 
are to beallowed lights as well as the refit of the men of war. 
They are to take fpecial care to oblige all ftraggling fhips to 
return to the convoy, and to fire, without hefitation, on all 
itrange veffcls coming from the main fea, in order to give 
the alarm. Every night they are to be fupported on the 
wings by fome line-of-battle fhips. Elements and Praftice 
of Rigging and Seamanthip, vol. ii. pt. 2. 

CONUS, in Cunchology, a genus in the Linnean fyftem, 
diftinguifhed by that writer as having the thell univalve, con- 
voluted, and turbinated ; aperture effufe, longitudinal, linear, 
without teeth, and entire at the bafe; pillar fmooth,. Ani- 
mal a Jimax. 

Species. 
* Section truncati, {pire nearly truncated. 

Marmoreus. Shell conic, brown with ovate white 
{pots ; whorls of the {pire canaliculated. Linn. 

Inhabitsthe Afiatic and American {eas, and comprehenda 
feveral diftin@ varieties. The hell is finely ftriated, and 
varies from fulvous to blackith ; the {pots are often of tri- 
angular fhape, and running into bands ; whorls emarginate, 
and armed with f{pinous tubercles. 

Impertatis. Shell whitith with longitudinal livid bands, 
and narrow belts compofed of brown and white, Linn. 
Kroonhcorn, Rumpf. Corona imperialis, Argenv. 

A fearce fpecies. The hell is generally marked with 
two yellowith bands. Suppofed to be from the Eaft 
Indies. 

Livreratus. Shell conic, 
Linn. Voluta muficalis, Rumpf. 

Inhabits the Aliatic ocean, and varies from white to red- 
difh, or yellowifh ; the {pots or dots are ufually of a fome- 
what quadrangular form difpofed in rows, between which 
are a few pale yellow bands or chefout coloured lines; the 
{pire is ftriped with brown. 

Gewneratis. Shell conic, polifhed, {pire flat and muri- 
cated ; whoris canaliculated. Gmel. 

A native of India. The colour of this fhe] varies from 
brown to yellow or orange, and is encircled with ew, 
three, or four bands, marked with elongated {pots ; anc’ 
whitifh, varied with undulated flripes, and pointed in the 
middle. 

Virco. Shell conic, wich the bafe blueith. Line. 

Several varieties of this African fpecics are deferibed by 
Knorr, Lifter, and Chemnitz, from which it appears this 
fhell varies from white to yellow, or yellowith, and is fome- 
times tcffellated with white aud red, or white with a ftraw- 
colourcd band ; [pire blue, or white marked with an ochra- 
ce us band. 

Caritaneus. 
brown ; {pire a little convex. 

4l 


white with brown dots. 


Shell conic, glabrous, with the bale 
Linn 
Few 
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Few diftin® varieties of this fpecics are defcribed by 
Gualtieri, Bonanni, Favanne, and other writers. It isa 
native of Africa, and is commonly either of an olive, brown, 
or chelnut, or varied with thofe colours, and marked with 
one or two white bands, undulated fpots, and numerous 
rows of dots; {pire in general ftriped. This is an Afiatic 
fhell. 

Tripunus. Shell white, with three yellowihh bands, 
{potted with chefuut; fpire a little convex ; and the bafe 
tranverfely ftriated. Gmel. 

Deferibed on the authority of Martini, who has given a 
fizure of it in his work on Conchelogy ; its native country 
is unknown. The fhell is marked with a few waved chet- 
nut lines. 

Mires. Shell conic, rough, with the bafe brown; 
fpice convex. Gmel. P/eudo-archithalafus, Argenv. 

This fhell is a native of [ndia, and is of a white or yel- 
lowifh colour, with longitudinal undulated lines, the bale 
tran{verfely ftriated, near the fpire a brown band, the 
{pire itfelf {potted with brown. 

Cixcutum. Shell conic, yellowifh, with a fingle ele- 
vated belt in the middle; fpire acute. Gmel. 

Inhabits the Friendly Ifles. 

** Setion Pyriformes, &c. Pyriform with a rounded 
bafe, the cylinder half as long again as the fpire. 

Paincers. Shell yellow, with purplifh-brown longitu- 
dinal ramofe lines. Linn. 

Length of this fhell about two inches and a half; the 
Spire is obtufe and finely ftriated tranfverfely ; the body 
marked with two white bands which have a few brown 
fpots, the reft of the fhell {potted wich chefaut. Inhabits 
the Indies. 

Ammirauis. Shell with rough punctures at the bafe. 
Linn. 

The varieties of this {pecies, according to the charaer 
affigned it by Linnwus, are numerous beyond example in 
any other fhell, amounting to nearly forty diflingt kinds, in- 
dependently of a much greater number nct hitherto well 
defined. Among the principal varieties the following are 
mott interefting. 

Larvatus, fafciis nullis, &c. 
by Martini. 

Americanus, with irregular bands, and admitting of fe- 
yeral varieties, as thofe having the fhell brown, and clouded 
or {potted with white. Shell reticulated and clouded 
with chefnut; white, fpotted, dotted, and clouded with 
brown; white, having the bands marked with orange 
lines. Another ftrong variety anglicus, figured in the 
work of Gualtierl, is of a red colour marked with nu- 
merous punctured white belts, and has the fpire fpotted 
with brown. The variety coronatus, defcribed by Argen- 
ville, is diftinguifhed by a belt of reddifh dots, and 
tranf{verfe elevated lines, and is fometimes marked with 
a yellow band in the middle, and numerous punctured 
belts; or fometimes brown with a white band, and an 
oblique row of whitifh fpots. Regivs has two bands, 
which are genera'ly of an orange colour with darker lines, 
the interftices white; fhell with orange dots and undulated 
{pots. Martini figures a variety of this kind, the thell of 
which is white with waved brown {pots, and the bands va- 
ried white and brown ; another has the bands yellowifh with 
trifarious brown lines, and the fhell white ftriated with 
brown ; and a third variety has the fhell clouded white and 
brown, and the bands of a brown colour. In ordinarius 
the fhell is teftaceous {potted with white, the bands white, 


Without bands, figured 


and fomewhat reticulated with an articulated belt in the 
middle. Guineenjis has the fhell of a ftraw colour, the mid- 
dle band marked with angulated lines in a'very beautiful 
manner. The fhell of the variety /urtnamenjis is of a bay 
colour with numerous dotted belts, the bands {potted and 
the Jower one dotted with brown and white. This kind 
includes feveral inferior varieties. The varicty fummus has 
the fhell of a ferruginous colour with feattered white fpots, 
and is marked with yellow bands, very finely reticulated ; 
it varies in the number of the regular bands. Occidentalis 
is another {trong variety; the fhell teftaceous fpotted with 
white, and an articulated belt ; bands yellow and reticulat- 
ed. he laft and principal variety of the conus princeps is 
the cedo nulli,a fhell found in the South Seas in amazing 
variety, fome kinds of which are however extremely beanti- 
fuland rare, andin high efteem with amateurs. ‘The geogra= 
phic cedo-nulli isa fine and valuable kind, theprevailing colour 
of which is white, marbled with orange in a map-like man- 
ner. Another kind, called the ‘‘ king of the fouth,’? (Roi du 
Sud, Argeny.) is of a fine deep golden orange with a white 
belt, and feveral diftin& circles compofed of clear white 
{pots, three af which circles are difpofed between the belt 
and the fpire. Before the revolution in France there were 
three {pecimens of this kind known in the cabinets of Paris ; 
one in that of Madame la Prefidente de Banderi€e, another 
in that of the king, and the third, fuperior in perfeétion 
to either, in the poficfiion of M. le Comte de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, which laft was obtained from the Ifle of 
France, and was known by the title of Le Cedo-nullt aux 
ifles. But the banded cedo-nulli bears the higheft value. 
This fhell, calied by the French cedo-nulli a bandes, or by 
fome more emphatically /a reine du midi, is better known in 
England by the name of Lyonet’s cedo-nulli ; it was former- 
ly treafured in the cabinet of that diftinguithed amateur, 
and eltimated at aconfiderable price, the fum of one hun- 
dred pounds lterling being aCtually refufled by its poffeffor, 
who was neverthelefs difpofed to part with it at a fair va- 
luation, Lyonet was an ingenious naturalift refident at the 
Hague, and, according to popular report, obtained this fhell 
from the cabinet of M. de la Faille, auditor of finances 
to the {tates general of Holland, at the death of that emi- 
nent collector. 

A particular account of this curious fhell is given by Ar- 
genville, who pronounces it unique; this author defcribes it 
from a drawing made under the immediate infpe€tion of 
Lyonet, the original of which we have feen, and are {fatis- 
fied in the accuracy of his defcription. The fhell from 
this drawing appears to be very elegant ; its fize is about 
that of the other varieties ef the cedo-nulli, which vary 
from an inch and an half to an inch and three quarters in 
length, and meafure rather more than three quarters of 
an inch in the wideft part. The colour is yellow, divided 
by four diftin&t bands of marbled white, the one of 
which acrofs the middle of the fhell, and another next the 
bafe of the fpire, are the broadeft and molt beautifully va- 
riegated: the fpire itfelf is fafciated longitudinally. At 
the firft glance the yellow appears two principal bands of 
pretty conliderable breadth, one above and the other below 
the band of marbled white which encircles the middle of. 
the fhell. The two lait-mentioned yellow bands are befet 
with four equi-diftant tranfverfe {trie of little prominent 
dots, which give the fhell in this part a flightly f{cabrous 
appearance. 

It is only in conformity with popular report, that the 
fhell of Lyonet, as before intimated, is prefumed to be the 
celebrated cedo-nulli of La Faille’s cabinet, the truth of 
which has been contefted by sefpeftable authority. Favanne 

thinks 
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thinks it is not the fame, and Gerfaint pofitively declares it 
isnot. The individual fhell of fo much repute in the col- 
Jetion of La Faille, according to the latter writers, was 
fold at the fame time, with the other articles, at the Hague, 
about the year 1728, and was bought by a dealer for the 
king of Portugal’s cabinet, ata price exceeding a thoufand 
French livres. Hence it is imagined that Lyonet procured 
his famous fhell from fome other fource. If we are not mif- 
taken in our information, there were originally two hells of 
this fame kind in the cabinet of La Faille, who prefented 
Lyonet with one of them, and which, if true, at once re- 
folves the myftery. The fate of Lyonet’s fhell is not ex- 
aGtly known ; it is believed, at prefent, to enrich one of the 
Parifian mufeums. 

We fhall laftly mention a variety of the cedo-nulli, for- 
merly in the rich cabinet of Madame de Bandeville, called 
le cedo-nulli marbré, from the beautiful variegated or marble- 
like appearance of its colours, which were blueifh and vio- 
let on a ground of white. The fhell was alfo embellifhed 
with three yellowifh zones, and befet with a number of little 
roundifh granulations of a white colour encircled with red. 

Vicarius. Shell teftaceous, {potted with white, with 
four yellow immaculate bands, the fecond divided angularly. 
God. Archithalaffus fecundus, Argenv. 

Said to inhabit the fouthern ocean. 

Senator. Shell conic, {mooth, glabrous with obtufe 
feulptured whorls. Martini. 

Native place unknown; the fhell is ycllow fpotted with 
white, and marked with very numerous traniverfe ftrie, 
compofed of white and brown dots. 

Nosizrs. Shell fub-cylindrical, {mooth and glabrous. 
Lion. Tigris lutea, Argenv. 

This {pecies is finely polifhed, of a yellow or brown colour, 
occafionally fhaded with olivaceous, {potted with white, 
and marked with very minutely punctured tranfverfe ftriz. 


Genvuanus. Shell with linear belts articulated with 
white and brown. Linn. Genefefche toot, Rumpf. ‘famar, 
Adanf, 


Found on the fhores of Guinea. The fhell is red, with 
bands alternately teflelated with brown and red. The 4 /a 
papilionis’’ of Argenville, called alfo by Englifh collec- 
tors the butterfly cone, is confidered as a variety of this 
{pecies. 

Gvravcus. Shell emarginate at the bafe, and ftriated; 
{pire unarmed, with the whorls contiguous. Linn. Boter- 
vegie van Boer. Rumpf. 

A native of India and Africa. The fhell is varied with 
brown, chefnut, and red fpots, fometimes placed in rows, 
and the {pire, which is tran{verfely ftriated, varies in being 
more or lefs convex, and marked with f{pots, which are fome- 
times fquare. 

Monacuus. Shell gibbous, clouded with blue#h brown, 
acute, and itriated at the bafe. Linn. Capucinus /. anicula, 
Rumpf. 

_ Suppofed to be a native of India. Shell fometimes marked 
with dots difpofed in rows. 

Minimus. Shell greyifh, furrounded with oblong dots. 
Linn. 

Delineated in the works of Martini and Knorr; the na- 
tive country unknown. 

Rusricus. Shell ovate, rugged, and muricated at the 
bafe; the {pire conico-convex. Linn. 

There are two varieties of this {pecies, one of which, vo- 
luta cinerea of Rumpfius, is without any band, the other has 
a band, clouded with whitifh, and is varied with blackifh 
lines and dots. This fhell inhabits Africa. 


Mercaror. Shell ovate and white, with reticulate yel- 
low bands. Linn. Tilin, Adams. 

Inhabits the fhores of Africa. Shell of moderate fire, 
fometimes yellowifh, with brown or tawny bands. 

Berurinus. Shell flightly emarginate at the bafe, and 
wrinkled; the {pire flattifh and mucronated. Linn. 

This is a native of India; the fhell is rather large, and 
admits of feveral varieties, being either yellow or ochraceous, 
with teffelated {potted bands, and intermediate lines of yel- 
low or brown ; white, with three rows of violet chara@ers; 
or white fafciated, {potted and dotted with brown. ‘The 
Conus Medufe of Martini is efteemed a variety of this {pecies. 

Figuzinus. Shell flightly emarginated at the bafe, and 
wrinkled; {pire acuminated, with flattifh whorls. Linn. Vo- 
luta fiofa, Rumpf. 

Length about three inches; brown, ferruginous, or yel- 
low, and rarely olive, with darker lines; within generally 
whitifh. A variety defcribed by Knorr is of a more elon- 
gated form, the colour orange, with darker lines, and two 
yellowith bands; the {pire reddifh, {potted with black. In- 
habits India. 

Exsrzus. Shell ovate and white, with black bands, 
compofed of tranfverfe fpots. Linn. Mufica ruflicorum, 
Rumpf. Hebraica, Argeny. Coupet, Adans. 

Native of the fame country as the laft. Shell rather {mall, 
and fometimes reddifh, with parallelogramatic fpots, which 
are often chefnut. There are feveral varieties of this {pe- 
cies. It is known by the name of the Hebrew charaéter 
cone, among Englifh colleGors. 

Strercus Muscarum. Shell emarginate at the bafe, 
and ftriated; whorls of the {pire canaliculated. Linn. J’0- 
luta arcuata, Rumpf. 

Inhabits Afia. his fhell is of a long and narrow form, 
and white colour, with fcattered black or red f{pots, which 
are fometimes united into bands; whorls of the {pire obtufe, 
and in fome of its varieties tuberculated. 

Varius. Shell elongated and muricated, with the {pire 
coronated and acute. Linn. 

A native of the Indian ocean. The fhell is white, clouded 
with brown or yellow, and granulated ftrie difpofed over 
the whole furface. 

Acuatinus. Shell elongated, very finely flriated tranf- 
verfely, and varioufly clouded and {potted with white; {pire 
fhort, {potted with brown, and red at the tip. Gmel. 

Several varieties of this fhell are defcribed by Seba and 
Chemnitz; the f{pecies is a native of the American ocean. 

Rapiatus, Shell radiated and fafciated with white. 
Gmel. 

Native country unknown; the fhell is brown, pale yellow, 
or cinereous, and is figured by Martini. 

Leoninus. Shell with pale yellow or chefnut f{pots; 
commonly marked tran{verfely with white or yellow bands, 
compofed of grains or {pots. Linn, 

Found in the Indian ocean; and is a fpecies compre- 
hending an amazing number of varieties, as may be feen by 
the works of Knorr, Martini, Seba, Chemnitz, and others; 
about fourteen diftin& varieties are afcertained. 

Jaspipevs. Shell light olive, with multifarious white 
dots, and an oblique band. Martini. 

This is a fhell of an oblong form, and fmall fize. The 
native place is uncertain. 

Nesucosus, Sheil brown clouded with blue, and white 
fpots. Gmel. Bonanni, &c. A doubtful fpecies; the 
country unknown, 
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Corres. Shell thort, brown, with two white bands; 
that neare{t the {pire {potted with brown. Martini, 

Shell of moderate fize; country undetermined. 

Amapts. Sheil pale brown, with a broad band, and ar- 
ticulated belts above and beneath; {pire acute, crowned 
with tubercles, and very. finely ftriated tranfverfely. Argenv. 
Zoomorph. Country unknown; fhell varies in being more 
or lefs ventricofe, 

Furminevus. Spire acute, and with the pillar-lip f{pot- 
ted with chefnut; fhell ftriped longitudinally with chefnut; 
bafe acute, and ftriated obliquely. Martini. 

Aracunaipeus. Shell reticulated with chefnut, with 
two or three darker bands; {pire coronated and acute. Ar- 
genv. Zoomorph. 

Deferibed as an extremely rare fhell, and probably not of 
this tribe. Its native place is unknown. 

Costatus. Shell brown, with a white band, undulated 
with reddifh, with thick and broad ftrie; {pire nodulous, 
with a granulated band. Gualt. Country unknown, 

Leucosticrus. Shell white, clouded, ftriped, and 
{potted with browa, and marked with numerous rows. of 
white and brown dots; fpire crowned with tubercles. 
Gmel. 

Inhabits the Indian ocean; and bas the fpire of the hell 
fometimes acute. 

Cirrinus. Shell citron colour, with black lines inter- 
iupted beneath; fpire crowned with tubercles, and with the 
bafe white. Gmel. Inhabits the Caraccas. 

Insuvaris. Shell white, with chefnut clouds, fpots, 
and dots; and {pire acute. Gmel, Country unknown. 

Coronatus. Shell with alternate articulate belts, and 
teffellated {pots; {pire crowned with tubercles. Gmel. 

A {mall and extremely variable fpecies, and which is often-= 
times marked with a white band. Its country is un- 
known. 

Puncratus. Shell with two yellowifh-brown bands, 
and numerous lines of dots; {pire varied with yellow dots 
and lines. Knorr. 

Zryvanicus. Shell fnowy, with rofy and brown 
clouds, and numerous articulated belts, varied with white 
and chefnut: {pire pointed. Martini. The bafe of this {pe- 
cies is grooved obliquely. 

Soripus. Shell conic, thick, tran{verfely ftriated, clouded 
with white and brown, with a broad white band, and pyra- 
midal fpire; the whorls canaliculated. Chemn. 

*&* Section elongati, &c. Elongated and rounded at 
the bafe ; the cylinder twice the length of the {pire. 

Cravus. Shell with convex {mooth ftrie; the bafe 
blueifh. Gmel- 

An extremely rare f{pecies, found in the Indian Ocean. 
The fhell is long, yellow, with white {fpots, and two deeper 
bands {potted with white; the {pire {potted, and gradually 
tapering to an obtufe point. 

NussaTevra. Shell fomewhat cylindrical, red, not 
crowned with tubercles, rough, with tuberculated {trie.Gmel, 
Terebellum granulatum, Rumpf. 

This is a fearce fpecies, and inhabits the ifland Nuffatello 
in Alia. The fhell is pale, clouded, and {potted with red, 
or rarely entirely’ white ; with yellowifh-brown, granulated, 
tranfverfe {trie; and the {pire ending in an obtufe point. 

TEREBELLUM. Shell white, fhaded with blue, fubcy- 
Jindrical, with annulated flrie, and yellow bands. Gmel. 
Inhabits the Indian teas. 

Fusus. Shell fufiform, white tranfverfely ftriated. Gmel. 
Martini, &c. 

CoccinEvs. 


Shell red, with tranfverfe lines dotted with 


black, with a white band and fpire, fpotted with red. 
Gmel., Knorr, &c. 

Carrus. Shell fomewhat cylindrical, with annulated 
ribs, red, with darker clouds, and bars of white; {pire 
{potted. Gmel. 

Figured by Lifter and Knorr, and is fuppofed to be a 
variety only of C. granulatus. Its country is unknown. 

Graxutarus. Shell rough, unarmed; ftrie fmooth 
and grooved. Linn. Voluta granulata, Rumpf. 

Inhabits the African ocean. Sheil red, with large fulca- 
tions, fafciated with white and purple linear dots. 

Ocuroreucus. Shell fub-cylindrical, yellow; the bafe 
obliquely ftriated with a contiguous white band; {pire 
pointed, and marked with flriped fpots. Gmel. 

The native country is unknown. A variety of it is found 
of a chefnut colour, varied with decuflating ftrie, dotted 
with red. 

Laevis. Shell rufous, with fulvous {pots, and tranf- 
verfe firie ; {pire {potted with yellow; bafe obliquely ftri- 
ated. Gmel,, Valent. &c. 

Arrinis. Shell blueifh-white, with four fulvous linear 
bands, and intermediate dull purple dots or marks. Mare 
tini. 

Vioraceus. Shell white, clouded and banded with vio- 
let ; rays pale brown. Martini. 

Potyzonias. Shell white within; externally yellowifh- 
brown, and rough, with very fine granulated lines; white 
band at the fpire, denticnlated beneath; another at the 
bafe paler, and numerous filiform bands. Born. 

Birascratus. Shell white, with angular chefnut lines, 
and two orange bands; {pire prominent; bafe furrounded 
with orange lines, and intermediate teflcllated f{pots. 
Born. 

Niveus. Shell conic and fnowy; fpire prominent and 
coronated ; aperture large. Born. 

Aravusiacus. Shell not crowned, fmooth, with whitifh 
bands ; whorls grooved at the tips.. Gmel. Oranjen admi-« 
raal, Rumpf. L 

A beautiful and rare fpecies found in India. The colour 
is in general whitifh, with two or three orange bands, and 
white lines, teflellated with brown {pots ; {pire with oblong 
{pots of red, white, and brown. 

Macus. Shell fub-cylindrical, with longitudinal bands 
dotted with white. Linn. Voluta maculofa, Rumpf. : 
- A native of India. Shell white, wich dotted lines, and 
oblong, chefnut, yellow, and brown fpots; ipire acute 
and fpotted. 

Srriatus. Shell ovate-oblong, gibbous, clouded, with 
very fine parallel brown ftrie. Linn. * Voluta tigerina, 
Rumpf. Afelar, Adans. 

Common upon the coaft of Africa. Shell four inches- 
long, {nowy, with fometimes reddifh or yeliowifh {trig ; the 
bafe emarginate and tranfverfely ftriated. 

Textite. Shell reticulated, with yellow veins, and~ 
fpotted: with yellow and brown. Linn. Pannus aureus, 
Argenv. Loman, Adans. 

A native of Afia. Chemnitz defcribes a variety of thia 
{pecies, of a white colour, with three orange bands; and 
another of a bloom colour, with two darker bands. 


Auvticus. Shell white, with brown: reticular veins, 
and interrupted longitudinal bands. Linn. Nigella, Ar- 
genv. 


Nearly allied to the former, and fuppofed by fome to be 
a variety: it likewife inhabits Afia, and admits of many + 
varieties, feveral of-which are figured by Martini. 
Troma. Shell fmooth, white, with bay characters, 
and 
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and rows of dots, and three white belts and fpots; tip red» 
difh ; fpire conic, with grooved whorls. Gmel. 

A native of the Indian feas. 

**** Seétion, Shell ventricofe in the middle, and nar- 
row at each end. 

Stvensis. Yellow, ocellated with white, and tranfverfely 
ftriated at the bafe. Gmel.,° Regenf., &c. 

&*#** SeGtion. Shell ventricofe, and tinkling when 

- thrown down on its back. 

Spectrum. Shell blucifh, with yellow clouds, and 
yellowith-white dots and ftrie. Linn. Voluta /pedrorum, 
Rumpf, 

Inhabits the Afiatic feas. 
fignred by Chemnitz. ; ; 

Curzratus. Shell yellow, clouded with white. 
Potan, Adans. 

Native country unknown. Shell thin, often fpotted, 
clouded, or barred, and more or lefs ventricofe ; aperture 
large and blueifh; {pire fometimes flat, fometimes acute. 

Turirea. Shell oblong, gibbous, {mooth ; aperture gap- 
ing. Gmel. Tulipa, Argenv. 

Inhabits India, Africa, and South America. Shell not 
coronated with tubercles; white, with a few clouds of 
blueifh, brown, yellow, or red, and interrnpted lines ; aper- 
ture blueifh ; bafe obfoletely ftriated obliquely ; {pire acute, 
fmooth, fpotted, and finely ftriated tranfverfely. 

Geocrapuicus. Shell oblong, gibbous, and coronated; 
aperture gaping. Gmel. Nudecula, Rumpf. Tevtile feri- 
cum, Argeny. Nubecula, tulipa gallorum, Klein. Salar, 
Adans. 

A rare {pecies found in the Indian and African feas. 
The fhell is of a fomewhat cylindrical form, wrinkled at the 
bafe, and rather narrower, pcllucid, white; fpstted and 
elouded with brown; aperture white; {pire fometimes 
rofy. 

| REE Shell white, clouded and fpotted with 
orange, and fcattered white dots; {pire prominent and acute. 

inn. 
5 Spurius. Shell white, with alternate rows of irrerular 
chefnut or blackifh {pots, and interrupted pun&ured bands. 
Gmel., Gualt. 

Vexititum. Shell brown, fhaded with white, and marked 
with an interrupted white band. Rumpf., &c. 

Ventricosus. Sheli brown, barred with white, be- 
neath narrower, fhaded with blueifh, and {mooth; {pire 
‘conic and exferted. Kaemm. Country unknown, 4 

CONUSANCE, in Law, See Cocnizance. 

CONUSOR. See Cocnisor. 

CONVULSIONS, in. Pathology, from convello, I rend 
Or fear, confift in violent, involuntary, and preternatural 
eontraétion and motion ef the mufcular fibtes, in any part 
of the body. , 

By modern phyficians, convulfions have been divided into 
two clafles, under the terms of tonic and clonic, or /paflict and 

. agitatorii, according as the contraétions are rigid, not alter- 
nating with relaxation, or throw the mufcles into a fate of 
conftant motion, being immediately fucceeded by relaxation, 
and again returning, alternately, Thefe two [pecies of 
morbid contraction of the mufcies are generally diftinguifhed 
at prefent by the terms, /pa/m, which denotes the fixed 
contraction, and convul/ion, which implies the preternatural 
motion. The term exacpe:, /pa/in, was applied, however, 
by the Greek phyficians, to the convulfive motions ; and 

the rigid contraétion was denominated tiraws, fefanus, 
“ Frigus modo nervorum diftentionem, modo rigorem in- 
fert ; illud omazpes, hoc tiraves Greece nominatur.” Celfus 


Four diftin&t varieties are 


Linn. 


CON 
de Med, lib. ii. cap. 3, The word nervus fignified a ten- 
don, as well asan elongation of the brain and Spinal marrow, 
which is now exclufively called a nerve: hence the Roman 
name for convulfions, which fignifies diftention of the ten- 
dons. And accordingly, thofe flighter convulfive motions 
of the mufcles of the arms, which occur in fever, and occa- 
fiona playing of the tendons under the finger of a perfon, 
feeling the pulfe, are now called a ftarting of the tendons, 
Subjultus tendinum. But thefe different forms of fpafm and 
convulfion are frequently mixed, or pafs into each other ; 
and fimilar caufes, affeGting the brain and nervous fy ftem, 
produce both the one ar.! the other. 

It were vain to attempt to give an explanation of the 
nature or proximate caufe of convulfive motions; fince we 
are ignorant of the nature of the nervous power, or of that 
medium by which the mufcles are conneéted with the com- 
mon fenforium, and the volition of the mind is communi- 
cated to the mufcles. We muft be content with the cb- 
fervation of fa&ts: the minute operations of nature are in- 
{crutable. The mechanical phyficians had, indeed, no dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the morbid, as well as the healthy 
Operations of the nervous {yftem: their imagination furnifhed 
them with a caufe for every effet. Thus they /uppo/ed, like 
the natural philofophers, the exiftence of a fubtile, ztherial 
fluid, the motions and vibrations of which produced ail the 
effects which they obferved. By farther fuppolition, differ- 
ent phyfiologifts explained the mode in which this gratuitous 
fluid operated. Borclli fancied that there might be oblong 
veficles in the fibres of the nerves and mufcles, which were 
rendered fpherical by the force of the nervous fluid, and 
therefore fhorter. Others imagined that the influx of the 
nervous fluid feparated the parallel fibres of the mufcles from 
each other, and thus fhortened the length of the whole. 
But it were ufelefs to enumerate the various futile hypo- 
thefes, which originated in an erroneous pilofophy. All 
that we know on this fubje(t is, that fome of the muafcles of 
the body contraét, in a {tate of health, by the will of the 
mind, as thofe of the trunk and extremities :—others, ap- 
parently without the intervention of an a&t of volition, al- 
though fubjeét in a great meafure to the will, in confequence 
of a local fenfation ; as the diaphragm, and the other 
mufcles of refpiration ; the eyelids, in niGtitation, &c. :— 
and others, again, are excited to contraction, elrogether in- 
dependently of the will, by an irritation fo obf{cure, as to 
excite no perception in the mind; as the heart, which con- 
tinues its unperceived motions, in confequence of the irri- 
tation or ftimulus of the diltending blood, which is returned 
into its cavities by the veins. The contractions, produced 
by one or other of thefe caufes, are regular in force and 
velocity, according to the degree of excitement ; are always 
foon fucceeded by a ftate of relaxation; and are not re- 
peated, except when the will or the irritations again operate. 
In the morbid or convuilive ftate, the contra¢tions of the 
mufcles, ordinarily depending on the will, are excited with- 
out the concurrence of the will, or in a way contrary to 
what the will intends ; and in the other inftances, they are 
excited dilproportionately to the ation of the ufual and na- 
tural irritations. Hence it may be concluded, without any 
gratuitous hypothefis, that when thefe convulfive motions 
are excited, independent of, or in oppofition to, the will, 
fome change in the condition of the feat of volition, the 
brain, and its elongarions, the nerves, has occurred ; and, 
if the convullions are partial, that fome great local irritation 
has been applied. 

Now, although it be confeffed that the a@tual /conditien 
of the brain, which occafions convulfions of the moving 
fibres, be unknown, as well.as its condition and mode of 
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operation in health; yet certain conditions of the body, in 
general, have been obferved to be conneéted with the occur- 
rence of convultions, which lead to a knowledge of the ftate 
of the brain in the grofs, and ferve as valuable guides in our 
pradtice in thefe difeafes, 

Convulfions have been chiefly obferved to occur, when 
the body \as in a fate of repletion, inanition, or great irri- 
tation. It may feem inexplicable, that the two oppofite 
conditions of repletion and inanition fhould give rife to fimi- 
lar morbid appearances; but the knowledge of the fact, 
which is eftablifhed beyond a doubt, is fufficient for our 
practical purpofes. We fhall illuftrate the operation of 
each of thefe ftates in producing convulltive difeafes. 

1. Repletion of the fy item at large, or of the brain in par- 
ticular, 1s a {tate in which convulfions frequently occur. 
Numerous inftances are on record, in which epilepfy has 
occurred, wherea general plethoric ftate of the conftitution 
was prefent. Epileptic convullions have fometimes fuc- 
ceeded apoplexy, which is known to originate in overtur- 
gefcence of the brain, Every occafional fulnefs, or unufual 
impulfe of the blood into the veflels of the brain, fuch as 
from a fit of anger. the heat of the fun, or of a warm cham- 
ber, violent exercife, a furfeit, or a fit of drunkennefs, are 
frequently the immediate exciting caufes of convu!fions. 
(Cullen. Firft Lines, § 1296.) Hence alfo, in inflamma- 
tory fevers, asin the eruptive fever of the {mall-pox, where 
the blood is carried fo the brain more abundantly, and with 
greater impetus than in health, convulifions are frequently 
produced ; efpecially where the circulation is hurried by a 
hot regimen. ‘The fuppreffion of accuftomed difcharges, or 
the omiffion of habitual evacuations, have alfo been the o¢- 
cafiou of convulfive affections, in confcquence of the general 
plethora which enfues.. But the moft marked and ftriking 
inftance of convuifions, induced by repletion, eccurs in the 
puerperal Rate. ‘They generally come on in the early ftage 
of labour, and are attended with fulnefs and diftention of 
the features, and other obvious marks of determination of 
blood to the head; they {peedily ceafe when the delivery is 
accomplifhed, if they do not prove fatal before that takes 
place ; and copious blood-letting is the only effe€tual re- 
medy. In all thofe inftances, indeed, which have jult been 
mentioned, the good effeéts of evacuating medicines, of a 
fpare diet, and cool regimen, in removing the difeafes ; and 
the bad confequences which have enfued, under the employ- 
ment of an oppofite treatment, point out repletion as the 
caufe of the mifchief. This is, alfo, ftill more clearly 
afcertained from the diffe€tion of thofe, who have died in 
confequence of convulfions, occurring under fuch circum- 
itances ; marks of a congettion in the brain having been ge- 
nevally obferved. See Erirepsy. 

2. Jnanition is a frequent caufe of cenvullfions. It has 
been obferved from the earlielt ages, that convulfions inva- 
riably precede death, when it is occafioned by lofs of blood ; 
aud the fa& is daily exemplified in flanghter-houfes, when 
animals are killed by opening the large blood veffels. Hip- 
pocrates ftates, in his Aphorifms, Set. v. Aph. 3, that 
convulfions, or hiccough (which is, in faa, a convulfion of 
the diaphragm), fuccceding a great hemorrhage, are dan- 
gerous, and he repeats the obfervation in Seét. vii. Aph. 
g. From this caufe convulfions fometimes o¢cur in the 
puerperal ftate, where great hemorrhage from the uterus 
has occurred. But in fuch inftances, the countenance, fo 
far from being flufhed, with a fulnefs of the features, is 
pallid, and the features are fharp and funk; there are cold 
f{weats, and other fymptoms of exhaultion, which mark the 
diftinG@ion between this fort of convulfive diforder, and the 
proper puerperal convulfions, mentioned under the former 


head. In thefe convulfions from inanition, the contrary 
remedies, cordials, and powerful ftimulants, largely and 
frequently adminiftered, afford the only means of faving life. 
‘6 Si fluxui muliebri,””? fays Hippocrates, ‘* animi deliquium 
et convelfio fupervenit, malum.’’ Sect. v. Aph. 65. Other 
great evacuations alfo excite convulfions ; fuch as great dif- 
charges from the bowels by purging. In the early periods 
of the hiftory of medicine, when the limited catalogue of 
the materia medica debarred the phyfician from the choice 
of expedients, according to the circumftances of the cafe, 
it would appear that this unfortunate confequence of a vio- 
lent purgative was by no means uncommon, fince we find it 
often alluded to by Hippocrates. ‘‘ Convulfion from Hel- 
lebore is fatal.’? Se@t. v. Aph. 1, and again, he obferves, 
in Se. vii. Aph. 25; ‘‘ Convulfions from a purge are fa- 
tal.’ Happily the numerous articles of mild operation, 
which we now poffefs, render fuch an occurrence unknown 
to the phyficians of modern times. Convulfions have been, 
hkewife, obferved to occur, in confequence of exhauftion 
of the animal powers, by other means; fuch as by exceflive 
fatigue ; by want of food; by long continued and fevere 
mental exertion; &c. 

The cure of convulfions, occafioned by inanition, from 
any of the caufes juft ftated, will obvioufly confift, in the 
ufe of fuch remedies as will put a ftop to the evacuations ; 
in the adminiftration of cerdials and ftimulants, to counteract 
the prefent failure of the vical powers; and in the frequent 
fupply of moderate quantities of a cordial and nutritious 
aliment, to reftore the mafs of circulating fluids, and the 
ftrength of the body. Reft, food, and relaxation, will be 
the remedies required in the laft-mentioned initances. 

But 3, J/rritation, corporeal and mental, is the moft fruit. 
ful fource of convulfions. ‘The degree of corporeal irrita- 
tion, which is fufficient to occafion convulfions, varies greatly ; 
not only according to the peculiarities of age, and conftitp- 
tion, but according ta the part to which it is applied, and 
fometimes according to circumftances, which are not obyi- 
ous. Sometimes the irritation amounts to fevere agonizing 
pain ; more commonly to a moderate degree of uneafinefs ; 
and frequently it is fuch as to excite no perception: fome- 
times it is a titillation, or attended with fenfations on the 
whole pleafurable. It may excite convulfions of the mufcles 
in general, when applied to the brain itfelf; or to other 
parts of the body, as to the bowels, ftomach, kidneys, and 
other vifcera ; to the gums, the fkin, and the organs of 
fenfe. 

Convulfions are among the moft common fymptoms of 
irritation of the brain itfelf, either from external or inter- 
nal caufes. Thus they are frequently excited by blows, 
or wounds, on the head ; by fractures of the cranium when 
a portion of the bone is depreffed, or fragments of it are 
driven in upon the membranes of the brain ; by effufions of 
blood, lymph, ferum, or pus, in the ventricles or on the 
furface ; by bony excrefcences from the internal furfaces of 
the full; or by tumours, thickening, or abfcefles, in the 
membranes or fubltance of the brain. Mechanical injuries 
of the nerves, which are elongations of the brain, have alfo 
given rife to general convulfions. 

Irritations of parts dittant from the feat of fenfation and 
voluntary motion, produce the fame effets. Thus wounds 
of the fkin, and of the mufcles and tendons in the extremi- 
ties, occafion the moft painful and fatal of all convulfive 
affections, the ¢efanus: and it is remarkable, that it is not 
a large difcharging wound, which in general excites this 
difeafe ; but a fuperficial injury, or a wound juft healing, 
when the irritation would feem to be lefs powerful. In 
this difeafe, all the antagonift mufcles of the body are 
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feized at once with a convulfive aétion, fo that the trunk 
and limbs become perfectly rigid, and the jaw is locked. 
Sometimes the mufcles of tlhe back overpower their antago- 
nilts, the body is then bent backwards lke a bow, and the 
patient refts on the head and the heels; this ftate is termed 
opifthotonos. Sometimes, on the contrary, the action of 
the abdominal mufcles is molt powerful, and the body is 
then bent forwards in a fimilar manner; this condition is 
called emproffhotonos. (See thefe articles. ) 

Several inftances of convulfions are related by authors, 
in which ftones, of (harp and irregular figures, were found 
after death in the urinary bladder, or flicking in the pelvis of 
the kidney, or in the courfe of the ureters. In others, 
convulfions, which had occurred in confequence of f ch ir- 
ritations, ceafed upon the difcharge of calculi with the 
urine. 

Irritations in the alimentary canal are very frequently the 
caufe of general convulfions, more efpecially in young chil- 
dren. In children, indeed, it has been faid that convul- 
fions are not to be confidered fo much a difeafe themfelves, 
as the indication of difeafe in the bowels, or other parts. 
(Med. Obf. and Ing. vol. iii. p. 292.) The prefence of 
worms, of undigeited aliment, of morbid fecretions, or even 
a retention of the natural feces, by conftipation, are common 
caufes of convulfions at an early age. The retention of the 
meconium is faid to occafion the locked jaw of new-born in- 
fants, in warm climates, the frifinus na/centium of authors. 
Some children, in faét, are fo irritable during the few firlt 
years of their life, as to be thrown into convulfions by very 
flight caufes of irritation; a difpofition which is only re- 
moved, as the conttitution becomes ftrengthened by age. 
The irritation of the rifing teeth, when the gums do not 
readily yield to their preflure, has been frequently obferved 
to excite convulfions in children, which were removed on 
the appearance of the teeth above the gum, or by the divi- 
fion of the gum by means of a lancet. For it is remark- 
able, that the greater temporary irritation of a cutting in- 
ftrument is borne, without any convulfion being excited, 
while the conftant uneafinefs of the irritating tooth had 
frequently been produétive of the convullions. In the 
fame way, when convulfions are occafioned by the irritation 
of worms, or of undigefted food, in the intettines, the ad- 
ditional irritation of a cathartic medicine fhall not increafe 
the convullive affection, which ceafes, when its operation is 
completed. In the treatment of the convulfions of children, 
where the irritating caufe is obvious, but cannot be in- 
{tantly removed, the convulfive motions may be frequently 
fufpended in the mean time, by immerfion in the warm 
bath, by warm fomentations, or by the ufe of a {mall dofe 
of an opiate, proportioned to the age and ftrength of the 
child, and the violence of the difeafe. But fuch meafures 
are only palliative ; the radical cure will depend upon the 
removal of the caufe of irritation. 

In conttitutions of peculiar irritability, certain irrita- 
tions of the organs of fenfe have given rife to convullions. 
Thus in regard to the fenfe of touch, a cafe is related 
by Van Swieten in which titillation of the foles of the 
fect of a young girl, excited convulfions: he alfo men- 
tions inftances of the fame effe&ts being produced by a fud- 
den expofure to* great light, or great noife; a boy was 
thrown into convulfions by the unexpe&ed found of trum- 
pets. Certain powerful odours have occafioned convullive 
motions when applied to the organ of {melling. It feems 
to have been a cultom formerly, fays the author jult men- 
tioned, for thofe who purchafed flaves, to try them with 
the {mell of the jet-ftone, in order to difcover whether 
they were fubject to the epilepfy. Aretaus has remark- 


ed that by this odour the epileptic paroxyfm was excited ; 
and Apulius, who was accufed of magic, in pleading his 
own caufe, made the following obfervation. But if I 
wanted to throw down an epileptic perfon in a fit, what 
need could there be for a charm to do it? feeing the jet- 
{tone, when it is burnt, as I read in phyfical authors, dif. 
covers this difeafe effeuaily ; end by the {mell of it they 
commonly try the health of the flaves in the markets.” 
Van Swieten. Com. § 1075. 

Many poifons, efpecially the vegetable poifons, by their 
action on the nervous fyftem, when taken into the ftomach, 
produce the moft terrible convnlfions, The cicuta aquatica, 
or water-hemlock, is faid by Wepfer to have been eaten: by 
feveral children, who miftook the roots for parfnips; they 
were all feized with fevere convulfions, which proved fatal to 
two of them; the reft having been made to vomit, and eject 
the poifon from the ttomach, {peedily recovered. Thus ve- 
getable narcotics, even opium itfelf in an over-dofe, have 
produced fimilar effects. 

Mental irritations, or violent emotions of the mind, fre- 
quently give rife to general convulfions, efpecially in fe- 
males, and thofe of hytterical habits. The influence of the 
mind on the body is too obvious to require much illuftration. 
The actions of the heart, the circulation of the blood, and 
the functions of the vifcera, are varioufly modified by emo- 
tions of the mind, and no organ is more fully affected by 
them in its funétions than the brain itfelf. Different emo- 
tions feem to affeét the fyftem in different and even oppolite 
ways; fome roufing it to aétions of unufual vigour, quicken- 
ing the circulation, and ftrengthening the powers of voli- 
tion ; others, again, paralyfing its ftrength, and giving lan- 
guor to all its motions. Hence the pafflions have been di- 
vided into two clafles, exciting, and deprefling paffions. 
Now thefe oppofite paffions, which feem to produce the fame 
effedis as repletion on the onc hand, and inanition on the other, 
alike excite convulfions of the body. This may be exem- 
plified in the leading paffions, anger, and fear, both of which 
are occafionally the caufes of convuifions. In a man under 
the influence of the excitement of anger, the heart beats with 
greater force and celerity; the pulfe is fuller, ttronger,, and 
{wifter; every part {wells and grows broader; a greater heat 
overfpreads the whole body; almoft every’ mufcle is ex- 
tended; the eyes are prominent from their fockets, and look 
fierce and fparkling, being charged with blood. Thefe 
fymptoms imply a correfponding fulnefs and force in the 
veflels of the brain, which, when carried to a certain extent. 
induce convulfions. On the contrary, a man under the de- 
preffion of fear, grows pale and cold, and fhrinks in every 
part of the body; his pulfe is quick, but {mall and un- 
equal ; the heart palpitates; the lungs are oppreffed, and 
fobs and fighings follow ; his ftrength fails him ; his whole 
body trembles, and he is {carcely able to articulate. hefe 
phenomena fhew a depreffion, a collapfe of the powers of 
life, refembling that which occurs from inanition, and, like 
that, producing fometimes a general convulfion. See Swieten 
Com. in § tog. Many examples might be quoted of the 
convulfive attacks occafioned by thefe paffions, and efpe- 
cially by fear. We {hall mention one in{tance from the lat- 
ter caufe, for the fake of illuftrating the efle€ts of another 
principle, the affociation of ideas, in re-exciting convulfions, 
thus originally produced. .A boy was fo much frightened 
by a large dog jumping upon him, that he prefentiy felb 
down attacked with epileptic convulfions : afterwards, the 
paroxy{m was brought on by the fight of any large dog, or 
even by hearing him bark. This effe€t of aflociation is fre 
quently obferved in a minor degree; thus, any fubltance 
ufed as a vehicle for an emetic medicine, will, in fome BE; 
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foss, when taken alone, excite ficknefs for fome time after- 
wards. Van Swieten affirms that he has feen a perfon, who, 
after having frequently taken a navfeous purging draught, 
upon feeing the cup out of which he took it, not only fhudder- 
ed, and became f[qneamifh, but hkewife had feveral ftoolss 
thus the fole idea of a naufeous remedy being renewed, fup- 
plied the place of a purge, and dilturbed the whele body. 
Comment. in § 1075+ 

There is another prolific fource of convulfive affections, 
which muft not be overlooked in deferibing the mental 
cavles of thefe formidable diforders ; namely, the principle 
of imitation. This principle fometimes operates alone; fome- 
times its operation is combined with an impreffion of fear: 
and fometimes with various other {trong impreffions made on 
theimagination. This involuntary intitation is the fource of 
almoft all that is learnt in infancy; and its importance in 
the formation of charaéter, has been well iliuftrated by Dr. 
Aikin. See Athenxum, No. xiii. Jan. rSo8. In after-life 
we all experience its opération, in the irrefiftible propenfities 
to yawn, to laugh, to weep, with others. Hence much of 
the effet of theatrical reprefentations, efpecially crowded 
audiences: hence alfo the facility with which a panic fpreads 
among an army of foldiers; and hence the power, on the 
oue hand, and the cowardice, on the other, of a mob. ‘This 
tendency to receive impreffions and emotions involuntarily 
frony others, and more efpecially, when they are accompa- 
nied with corporeal motions, and the tendency to repeat 
thofe motions involuntarily ourfelves, are principles rooted 
in the human conltitution; and upon them much of the 
hiftory of infurreétions, and alfo of the propagation of reli- 
gious enthufiafm, depends, as well as the minor circum. 
ftances of convulfive difeafes . 

Every phyfician has witneffed the effe& of the fight of an 
hyfterical convulfion, on other women predifpofed to that 
difeafe. It is not uncommon to find feveral women thus 
convulfed, one after the other, from this caufe. We have 
even known the {cream of one woman, feized with an hyfte- 
rical paroxy{m, excite convulfions in another, who heard it 
in a dfferent room. The well-known cafes which occurred 
in the orphan-hofpital at Haerlem, under the care of Dr. 
Boerhaave, fhew the extenlive operation of this principle, 
and alfo that thefe imitative attacks may be effeétually pre- 
vented, by exciting a {trong counter-impreffion in the mind. 
That celebrated phyfician, finding that epileptic convulfions, 
which had occurred in one boy, attacked, one after another, 
all the boys who witneffed the paroxy{ms, by threats of in- 
RiSting fevere bodily pain on the firit who fhould be attacked 
with thefe fits, fucceeded in preventing the recurrence of 
the epilepfy. 

This principle is ftili farther exemplified in the epidemical 
convulfions which have occurred at different times in differ- 
ent countries. In feveral diftri&s of Scotland fuch epide- 
mics have frequently appeared. ‘Tne Rev. W. Archibald, 
parochial clergyman of Unit, the moit northerly of the 
Shetlands, gives the following account of epidemic con- 
vulfions which occurred in his parifh, ‘ There is a 
fhocking diftemper, which has of late years prevailed 
pretty much, efpecially among young women, and was 
hardly known thirty or forty years ago. About that pe- 
riod only one perfon was fubjeét to it. The inha jitants 
give it the name of convulfion fits; and indeed, in ap- 
pearance, it fomething refembles an epilepfy. In its firit 
rife, it began with a palpitation of the heart, of which they 
complained for a confiderable time; it at length produced 
{wooning fite, in which people feized with it would lie mo- 
tionlefs upwards of an hour. At length, as the diitemper 
gathered ftrength, when any violent paffion feized, or on a 


fudden furprife, they would all at once fall down, tofs their 
arms about, writhe their bodies ino many odd fhapes, cry~ 
ing outal! the while molt difmal-y, throwing their heads about 
from fide to fide, with their eyes fixed and flaring. At firit 
this dift-mper obtained in a private way with one female, but 
being fe:zed in a public way at church, the difeafe was com- 
municated to others, but whether by the influence of fear or 
fympathy !s not eafy to determine. However this was, our 
public affemblies, efpecially at church, became greatly dif. 
turbed with their outeries. This diftemper always prevails 
molt violently during the fummer-time, in which feafon, for 
many years, we are hardly one fabbath free.’”? The Rev. 
Mr. Morrifon, giving an account of a fimilar epidemic in his 
parith of Delting, fays, ‘© It moit commonly attacks them 
when the church is crowded, and often interrupts the fervice 
in this and many other churchesin the country. On a facra- 
mental occalion, fifty or fixty are fometimes carried out of 
the church, and laid in the church-yard, where they ftruggle 
and roar with all their ftrength for five or ten minutes, and 
then nfe up without recolleéting a fingle circumftance that 
happened to them.”? Statittical Acc. of Scotland, vol. i. 
p- 385. See Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. N°xi. In 
another parifh, Northmaven, a cure is faid to have been efe 
fected, as in the hofpital at Haerlem, by a flrong counter. 
impreflion upon the mind. ‘ The cure is attributed to a 
rough fellow of a kirk-cfficer, who toffed a woman in that 
ttate, with whom he had been frequently troubled, into a 
ditch of water. She was-never known to have the difeafe 
afterwards, and others dreaded the like treatment.” Stat. 
Acc. vol. xt. p. 363. 

A fimilar prevalence of convulfive affe@tions, which oc- 
curred on the eftates of the earl of Uxbridge and Holland 
Griffith, efq. in the ifle of Anglefea, was checked by the 
judicious precautions recommended by Dr. Haygarth, from 
a knowledge of the principle which we are illuttrating. He 
advifed that all girls and young women fhould be prevented 
from any communication with perfons affeGed with thofe 
convulfions, and that thofe who were ill fhould be kept fe- 
parated as much as poffible. See Treat. on the Imagination 
as a Caufe and as a Cure of the Diforders of the Body. 
Bath, 1800. 

This privciple of imitation, efpecially when the imagina= 
tion is ftrongly excited by images of terror or {uperftition, 
has been reforted to by defigning men for the purpofes of 
impofing on the public credulity, with a view to their own 
profit. Upon this was founded the fuccefs of Mefmer, De 
Mainauduc, and other empirics, in the difgraceful praGtices of 
animal magnetiim, as it was called; the nature and impo- 
fition of which were fully detected and expofed by the com- 
miffions appointed by the French king for the purpofe of the 
inveftigation. The celebrated Dr. Franklin was one of thefe 
commiffioners, and his report has fully developed the myttery 
of the magnetizers, By the aid of circumftances, of fitua- 
tion, glcom, &c. and by their own enthufiaim, they gradu- 
ally worked on the minds of their company, who were al- 
ready pre-difpofed to receive any impreffion, for they did 
not operate on fingle individuals, unt) they brought them, 
mind and bedy, to a ftate of extreme irritability ; then, 
afluming extravagant geftures and violent motions, the 
{pe€ators were led to an involuntary imitation, and as foon 
as one of the party fhewed any fymptoms of violent or con- 
vulfive exertion, the reit were fpeedily affeGted in the fame 
way. This was called the crifis, and the operation was con- 
fidered as complete. Dr. Franklin fhewed, that, without 
the aid of local circumflances, of numbers, &c. the powers 
of the magnetizer amounted to nothing. 

It were unneceffary to purfue this illuttration farther, or it 
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might be fhewn that the propagation of religious enthufiafm 
and fanaticifm is effected by the fame means; is frequently 
connected with. convulfive motions, or frantic geltures, 
amounting nealy to convulfions ; whence we find jumpers, 
whirlers, and originally quakers, as the diftinguifhing appel- 
lations of fe&s; and that it depends much upon the conta- 
gion of the principle of imitation among crowded affemblies, 
for its fuccefs. 

But to return to the fubje&t of convulfions, more ftriGly 
within the {phere of pathology. We have mentioned the 
indications and means of cure, in molt cafes, as tacy occurred. 
In convulfiozs, which come under the two ‘firft heads, as 
arifing from repletion and inanition, it mult be obvious, that 
an evacuating fyltem muft be adopted in the firft, and the 
contrary, or a fy{lem of fupport and nutrition, in the fecond. 
Whe individual expedients to be adopted, on either of thefe 
oceafions, will readily fuggeft themfelves, according to the 
peculiar circumftances of the cafe. In convulfions, which 
arife from irritation, the difcovery and removal of the irritat- 
ing caufe, where t is of a nature to be removed, is not lefs 
obvioufly requifite for the cure. But in the mean time, be- 
fore any of thefe intentions can be fulfilled, the violence of 
the convulfive motions may continue, fo as to injure the 
body, or deftroy life. It is defirable, therefore, that fome 
palliative meafures fhould be adopted ; and thefe are chiefly 
the ufe of medicines of the antifpafmodic clafs, fuch as 
opium, mufk, ether, and other powerful ttimulants ; the ufe 
of the warm bath; or of the oppofite expedient, the cold 
bath. Of thefe remedies, with the exception of the latt, 
little is required to be faid; the efficacy of the former being 
well underitood. But as the cold bath is a powerful expedi- 
ent, and can be often reforted to more {peedily than the others, 
it may be necefflary to mention the nature of its powers. 
Dr. Currie, from an experience of eight years, afferts that 
the cold bath is very efficacious in removing the convulfions 
of children, whether the diforder originates in worms or other 
caufes ; that it feldom fails in ftopping the paroxyfms, at 
leaft for fome time, thereby giving an opportunity of em- 

loying the means fitted to remove the particular irritation. 
Several cafes of tetanus have alfo been cured by the cold 
bath of late years. Inthe convulfions of hyfteria, the cold 
bath, or indeed a plentiful affufion of cold water, is an al- 
moft infallible remedy. Dr. Currie obferves, that the effi- 
cacy of the cold bath in convulfive diforders is the greateft, 
when it is employed during the prefence of the convuifion ; 
and alfo that it is of greater efficacy in general convulfive 
“affe€tions, than in thofe which are only partial. In chorea 
fan@i Viti, for inftance, it has been frequently tried without 
any fuccefs. See Currie, Reports on Water, &c. Append. 
p- 13. et feq. 

Where the fource of irritation is not difcoverable, befides 
thefe palliative means, other medicines are commonly em- 
ployed to give ftrength and vigour, and to leflen the irritabi- 
lity of the moving fibre, fo as to render it lefs fufceptible of 
being excited to extraordinary aGtion. The various articles 
of tonic and corroborant medicine have been adminiftered 
with this view, but moft frequently, the metallic falts and 
oxydes ; as the fulphates of zinc, and iron, and copper ; the 
oxyde of zine ; and even the cauttic nitrate of filver has been 
employed in fmall dofes. : 

CONVULSIVE Diseases, thofe difeafes in which con- 
vulfions are the leading fymptoms. See Convuxsions. 
Thefe difeafes have received different appellations, and alfo 
require different methods of treatment, according to the 
varieties of their form. Some confift of general convulfions 
of the whole mufcular fyftem, as tetanus, epilep/y, {ome 
forms of Ay/leria, &c.; others are dillinguifhed by the con- 
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vulfions being confined to particular parts 3 28 /rifinus, when 
the mufcles of the jaw are affected with {pafm ; chorea, or 
St. Vitus? dance. Hiccough, and even cough, may be 
confidered as partial. convulfions. See thefe articles re- 
fpectively. 

Convutsive Afhma. See Astuma. 

CONWAY, in Geography, a river in North Wales, called 
by Ptolemy and Antoninus Conovius. Kynwy, in the an- 
cient Britifh language, fignifies the great river, from which 
are derived the words Conwy and Conway. This ftream, 
confidered one of the finettin Europe, rifes in the mountains 
of Penmachno,out of Llyn Conwy,and is navigable for {mall 
veflels to Llanrwf bridge ; ere€ted by Inigo Jones with a 
centre arch 60 feet wide (fee Canar); but receiving many 
tributary ftreams in the courfe of 12 miles, it becomes fuf- 
ficiently deep to bear fhips of confiderable bulk, and is 
nearly a mile in breadth at high water, but not more than 
150 feet at low water, and eight feet deep, at the ferry op-~ 
pofite the town of Conway, beyond which it flows into the 
Irith Sea. The f{pring-tides vary from 14 to 1S feet ; con- 
{equently veffels of 400 tons burthen may approach clofe to 
the town: neverthelefs the fhifting fand-banks make the en- 
trance of the port dangerous. The mya margaritifera of 
Linnzus, or pearl mufcle, made the river of importance 
previous to the Roman invafion. Such was its celebrity, 
that Suetonius acknowledged the pearl-fifhery of the Con- 
way to have been one of his inducements for undertaking 
the fubjugation of Wales. According to Pliny, the mufcles, 
called by the natives éregindiliw, were fought for with avi- 
dity by the Romans, and the pearls found within them 
highly valued ; in proof of which it is aflerted, that Julius 
Cefar dedicated a breaft-plate, fet with Britifh pearls, to 
Venus Genetrix, and placed it in her temple at Rome. A 
fine fpecimen from the Conway is faid to have been prefented 
to Catharine, confort of Charles II., by fir Richard Wynne 
of Guedir; and it is further faid, that it has fince contri- 
buted to adorn the regal crown of England. Lady New- 
borough poffeffes a good colleétion of the Conway pearls, 
which fhe purchafed of thofe who were fortunate enough to 
find them, as there is no regular fifhery at prefent. The 
late fir Robert Vaughan had obtained a fufficient number to 
appear at court, with a button and loop to his hat, formed 
of thefe beautiful produétions, about 28 years patt. 

Conway, or ABERCONWAY, an ancient town of Carnar- 
vonfhire, North Wales, is feated on the river Conway, near 
its confluence with the Irifh Sea. This place does not ap- 
pear to have acquired any confequence till the time of Hugh 
Lupus, earl of Chefter, who fortified the mouth of the river 
about the year 1098 ; and it obtained more diltinguifhed im- 
portance during the reign of Edward I., who enlarged the 
fortifications, and ereéted a very ftrong caftle in 1284. 
The outline of this venerable and romantic place is triangular, 
and is flill.furrounded with embattled walls. Thefe are 
ere€ted in many places upon folid rocks, and are one mile 
and an half in circumference ; they had four gates, and were 
defended by 24 baftions; in addition to which, two curtains 
projected into the river, where they terminated with watch- 
towers : but thefe and one of the former have fallen. Ed- 
ward I. evinced great fkill in conftruéting the defentive works 
of Conway, and particularly by ereéting his fuperb caille on 
the bafe of the triangle next the river, where nature had 
placed a vaft perpendicular rock of flate. He thus protected 
England from the incurfions of the Welfh, who were com- 
manded by Llewelyn ; and afforded himfelf and fucceflors 
an impregnable poft for colleéting the means of invafion, 
when an opportunity offered for entering Wales with any 
profpe& of fuccefs, By at he had it in his power 
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to occupy the neighbouring pafs of Penmaen-Mawr at plea- 
fere, and by that means to cut off all communication with 
the interior of the principality ; and yet this fortrefs had 
once nearly coft him his crown, in proceeding to it at the 
head of his army. On this oceafion, Edward incautioufly 
croffed the river Conway with a few attendants, and was fe- 
perated from the town by the flowing of the tide. At this 
critical moment the Welfh attacked the caftle; but although 
the monarch and his little band of foldiers were dellitute of 
every refrefhment, except honey and water, they had the 
bravery and addrefs to refit their opponents, till the ebbing 
of the tide. Richard II. took refuge in this caftle, on his 
return from Ireland in 1399, and was delivered into the 
power of his enemies from it, through the treachery of the 
duke of Northumberland. Dring the civil war, Charles I. 
particularly requefted Williams, archbifhop of York, to put 
the caftle in a complete ftate of defence, for his ule; and 
pledged his honour that the cultody of it fhould remain with 
the prelate, or any perfon he thought proper to appoint, 
till the {um expended was repaid. When the repairs were 
accomplifhed, Williams placed the cattle under the govern- 
ment of his nephew, William Hooker. The neighbouring 
gentry, conceiving it a fecure depofitory, fent their molt 
valuable writings and plate to the keeping of the archbifhop 
and Hooker; the former giving his receipts, and making 
himfelf refponfible in cafe ct lofs. About a year afterwards, 
colonel fir John Owen obtained the appointment of governor 
of Conway caftle from prince Rupert, and, proceeding fud- 
denly to the place, ejected the prelate and his adherents, 
who were politively denied permifiion to remove the articles, 
for which receipts had been given. Greatly irritated at this 
unworthy condué, Williams vainly applied to the court for 
redrefs. Yielding at length to the reprefentations of general 
Mytton, who commanded the parliament’s army, he adopted 
their caufe, and fortified his own houfe, which was garrifoned 
by Mytton’s troops. A confi foon afterwards occurred, 
in which the prelate was wounded in the neck. After the 
ravage of the civil wars, a grant was made of it to Edward, 
earl of Conway, who, in 1665, dilapidated the buildings. 
At prefent it is held by a private proprietor under the crown. 
A little hill is planted and laid out towards the mouth of the 
river, commanding a fine view of the town and caftle on one 
fide, and the fea on the other, to which is given the claflical 
name of Arcadia. ‘The ruins are ftill uncommonly magni- 
ficent, and bounded by the river, a creek, and the town. 
The walls are not greatly injured; and eight vaft towers, 
furmounted by turrets, are yet ftanding. In one of thefe 
is an oriel window, richly ornamented, where the toilet of 
~ queen Eleanor is faid to have ftood, at the period when her 
lord made the caftle the fcene of his hofpitality : another of 
the towers, undermined by the inhabitants of Conway, {plit 
afunder, and a vaft fragment fell upon the beach, where it 
lies, a wonderful {pecimen of ancient mafonry. he hall, 
ereéted over extenfive vaults, is lighted by fix windows to- 
wards the country, and three on the oppoiite fide. Six of 
the eight pointed arches of the roof are yet entire. The 
length of the hall is 139 feet, and the breadth 32. The 
calile is now held from the crown by O. Holland, efq., who 
pays a rent of 6s. Sd., andis bound to furnifh lord Hertford 
with a difh of fifh, whenever he pafles through Conway. 
However commanding and beautiful the town appears with- 
out the walls, the contraft within is melancholy in the ex- 
treme, where ruins and defolation prevail in every direction. 
Edward I., when he pafled a Chriltmas here with his queen 
Eleanor and the whole court, erected the place into a free 
borough, and the mayor was conftituted conftable of the 
caftle. The prefent government is compofed of an alderman, 
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recorder, coroner, water-bailiff; &c. Mr. Evans mentions, 
in his “ Tour through North Wales,’’ an old houfe fituated 
in Caftle-{treet, called the coll-ze, with a curious window, 
and feverel coats of arms of the Stanlevs; and another of 
large dimenfions, named Pleas Mawr, built in 1585, by 
Revert Wyine, efg. of Guedir, which he fuppofes, trom the 
in{criptions on the front, to have been erected for-charitable 
purpoles, particululy as there are many, rude badges within, 
(probably of contributors) ; and the fupporters.of the arms 
of Dudley, earl of Leicelter, decorate the walls and ceiling. 
The only religious ftru€iure in Conway was an abbey of 
Ciftertiaa monks, founded by prince Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, 
in 1185, who was buried in the abbey church, where his 
body remained till the diffolution of the monaftery, when 
it was carried to Llanrwit. Edward I, conceiving the 


monks improper inmates of his fortrefs, removed them to a, 


new abbey, which he erected near Llanrwft, but~ did not 
deprive them of their privileges and endowments. Their 
old church was then made parochial, and the prefentation 
granted to the abbot and convent, on condition they pro- 
vided three chaplains, two of whom were to be Englifhmen, 
and the third a Wel‘hman ; one of the former received the 
title and office of vicar, and, after having been named by 
the convent, was to be prefented by the diocefan. The 
church of the original foundation is fituated in the centre of 
the town ; but it is more remarkable for its remote antiquity, 
than any beauty in the form or decorations. Cynan ap 
Owen Gwynedd was buried in this church, 12203; and there 
are at prefent feveral modern monuments of the Wynne 
family : one of the infcriptions within it records the inter- 
ment of Nicholas Hooker of Conway, gentleman, in 1637, 
who is faid to have been the 41i child of his father, by his 
wife Alice, and the father himfelf of 27 chdiren. The 
tithes of the church are veited in three truftees, fur the bene- 
fit of the poor of the town, and three villages in the neigh- 
bourhood: indeed the want of trade and manufaétories ren- 
ders the lower claffes truly wretched, many of whom obtain 
a miferable fubfiftence by colle@ting aad burning into darilla, 
on the beach, different {pecies of fuct or fea-wreck, which 
is fold for trifling fums to the purchafers, who make a great 
profit on their labour. The inconfiderable trade now carried 
on confifts of copper, lead, calamine, and potatoes for ex- 
portation ; but little or nothing is imported. As Conway 
has hitherto been the great thoroughfare to Ireland, the in- 
habitants derived much advantage from the paflengers; but 
the new road through the Ozwyn mountains will foon rob 
them even of this fupport. Hills of lime-ftone abound near 
this town, and fome lead and copper mines, having chert, or 
a fpecies of black hornftone fora matrix. Ina black fili- 
cious mountain here mafles of porous chert are found, which, 
on trial, are found as fit for making our miil-ftones as thofe 
imported from France. Mr. Richard Bowes, who made 
this difcovery, and fent {pecimens of the flones to the So- 
ciety of Arts, was rewarded. by that patriotic body. See 
their TranfaGiions, vol. xviii. p. 197. Situated 240 miles 
N.W. of London. Popwtation in 1801 was $89 ; the number 
of hovfes 182. Bingley’s and Evans’s Tour in North Wales. 

Conway, a townthip of America, in the proviace of 
New Brunfwick, Sudbury cornty, on the weftern bank of 
St. John’s river. It has the bay of Fundy on the fouth; 
and at the welternmoft point of the townfhiip there is a tole- 
rably good harbour, called Mufquafh Cove.—Alfo, a town- 
fhip in the N.E. corner of Strafford county, New Hamp- 
fhire, on a bend in Saco river, incorporated in 1765, and 
containing 574 inhabitants. Tt was called ‘* Pig-wacket,” 
by the Indians.—Alfo, a thriving townfhip in Hampthire 
county, Maflachufetts, incorporated. in 1767, and.contain- 
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ing 2¢92 inhabitants. It lies 13 miles N.W. of North. 
ampton, and 115 N.W. by W. of Botton. 

Conway, Cape, a point of land on the caft coak of New 
Holland, fo cailed by captain Cook in 1770, and lying in 
S. lat. 26° 36’. W. long. 211° 28’; between which and 
cape Hillfborough is a bay, which the fame navigator called 
Repulfe bay. Within this cape there lie two or three fmall 
iflands, which would ferve to fhelter that fide of the bay 
from the foutherly and fouth-eaflerly winds, that feem to 
prevail here as trade-winds. Among the many iflands that 
lie upon this coaft, called by Cook Cumberland iflands, one 
is more remarkable than the reft: it is of {mall circuit, very 
high, and peaked, and lies E. by S., 10 miles from cape 
Conway, at the fouth end of the paflage. This paffage is 
from three to feven miles wide, and eight or nine leagues in 
length, N. by W. 3 W., S. by E. uk, It is formed by 

-the main on the welt, and by the iflands on the eaft, one of 
which is at leatt five leagues in length. The depth of wa- 
ter, in running through it, was from 20 to 25 fathoms, 
with good anchorage every where; and the whole paflage 
may be confidered as one fafe harbour, exclufive of the {mall 
bays and coves which abound on each fide, where fhips 
might Jie asin a bafon. The land both upon the main and 
iflands is high, and diverfified by hill and valley, wood and 
jawn, with a green and pleafant appearance. ‘his paflage, 
being difcovered on Whitfunday, was called MWhit/unday 

apace. 
a a river of South America, in Surinam, or 
Dutch Guiana. 

CONYBEARE, Joun, in Biography, a celebrated 
Englihh prelate, born in the neighbourhood of Exeter, and 

~ educated at the free-fchool in that city, from whence he was 

admitted at Exeter college, Oxford, where he applied him- 
felf fo diligently to his ftudies, that, in 1710, when he was 
but 19 years of age, he was chofen probationary-fellow 
upon fir William Petre’s foundation. He obtained the feve- 

ral degrees with reputation, and was ordained prieft in 1716. 

During the next year he officiated as curate at Fetcham in 
Surrey. Upon his return to Oxford, he became tutor to 

his own college, and gained much celebrity as a preacher. 

He was afterwards appointed by Dr. Gibfon, bithop of 
London, to the fituation of one of his majefty’s preachers at 

Whitehall. In the year 1724, lord chancellor Macclesfield 
prefented him with the rectory of St, Clements, Oxford ; 
and in 1728, he took the degree of bachelor, and in the 
following year, that of doétor in divinity. In 1730, he 
was eleéted to the high and arduous office of matter of Exeter 
college; and ina fhort time he undertook, at the defire of 
the bifhop of London, and publifhed a very excellent an- 
{wer to Tindal’s “ Chriftianity as old as the Creation,” 
under the title of “« A Defence of revealed Religion againft 
the Exceptions of a late Writer, &c.’”? This was publifhed 
in 17323 and before the end of that year he was raifed to 
the office of dean of Chrift-church. He now refigned the 
headfhip of his college, and fpeedily the reGtory of St. Cle- 
ments; and in 1734, he had the honour of entertaining, at 
his own apartments, the prince and princefs of Orange, and 
of receiving the thanks of queen Caroline for his condué 
on that occafion. From this period, to the year 1750, Dr. 
Conybeare received no additional preferment: he was then 
appointed to the bifhopric of Briftol, which, though it in- 
ereafed his dignity in church preferment, was no addition to 
his fortune. This high honour was followed by a long 
train of illnefs, which terminated his valuable life in the 
year 1755. ‘he good prelate left behind him a truly 
eftimable character: he fulfilled all the duties of life with 
honour to himfelf, and for the advantage of thofe connected 
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with or dependent upon him. Zealoufly attached to the 
church, of which he was a diftinguifhed member, he was, 
at the fame time, candid and liberal towards proteftant dif- 
fenters, with fome of whom he had been educated, and with 
others he maintained an occafional but friendly correfpond- 
ence through lite. Two years after his deceafe, were pub- 
lithed, for the benefit of his furviving relations, fermons in 
two volumes, Syo. The very numerous lift of fub{cribers 
who patronized this undertaking, fhew in what high public 
eftimation Dr. Conybeare was held by his contemporaries. 
Biog. Brit. 

CONYZA, in Botany, (derivation uncertain.) Linn. Gen. 
950. Schreb. 1286. Willd. 1480. Gart.g71. Juff. 180. 
Vent. 2. 511. Conife; Encyc. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx either imbricated, or in feveral 
nearly equal ranks. Cor. Florets of the dif hermaphrodite, 
numerous, tubular, funnel-fhaped ; border five-cleft, patu- 
lous; florets of the circumference female, either apetalous or 
funnel-fhaped, not compoling a ray ; border generally three- 
cleft. Sam. Filaments five, very fhort, capillary ; anthers 
united into a hollow cylinder. Pi/?. in the di/z. Germ oblong; 
ftyle filiform, length of the ftamens; ftigma two-cleft: ia 
the circumference ftyles and ftigma more flender. Sceds ob- 
long; down fimple. Recep. naked, flat. 

Eff. Ch. Seeds of the calyx imbricated, or in feveral 
nearly equal ranks, Florets of the circumference female, ape- 
talous, or funnel-fhaped, with a three-cleft border, not com- 
poling a ray. Down fimple. Receptacle naked. 


* Leaves not decurrent. 
* Herbaceous. 


1. C. fquarrofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. r. Lam. 4. 
Willd. 1. Lam. Ill. Pl. 697. fig. 1. Gert. tab. 166. Eng. 
Bot. 1195. Flor. Dan. tab. 622. (C. major vulgaris; Bauh. 
Pin. 265. Tourn. 454. C. Matthioli, baccaris Monfpelen- 
fium; Cluf. Hift. 2. 21. Lob. ic. 574. Blackw. tab. 102.) 
Great fleabane, or Plowman’s fpikenard. ‘+ Leaves ovates 
lanceolate, downy ; {tem corymbous; calyx-fcales foliaceous, 
recurved,and prominent.’? Root biennial, branched, and fichhy. 
Whole herb foft and downy, in flavour bitter, and fomewhat 
aromatic. Stem two or three feet high, ereét, angular, leafy, 
but little branched, many-flowered. Leaves alternate, fome- 
what crenate, upper ones often entire. Flowers yellowifh ; 
calyx egg-fhaped ; outer fcales green, recurved; inner ones 
reddifh, erect, ciliated. Seeds angular; down {cabrous. Re- 
ceptacle tubercled. A native of England, and other parts of 
Europe, on a dry caleareous foil. 2. C. /inifolia. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 2. Mart. 2. (After dracunculoides; Lam. After folida- 
ginoides; Willd. After americanus albus; mezirei arabum 
exafperatis foliis; Pluk. alm. 56. tab. 79. fig. 2.) “ Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, quite entire ; corollas rayed.”? Stems a foot 
or a foot and half high, ere@t, hardith, green. Leaves re- 
fembling thofe of mezereon or hyflop, only more obtufe, 
{mooth, and {tiff. /Jowers on fhort terminal peduncles; flo- 
rets white, flender, reflexed. Its radiate flower certainly 
excludes it from this genus; but as it is not inferted in our 
work under After, we have retained it here. A native of 
North America, 3. C. feabra. Linn. Mant. 113. Mart. Ws 
Willd. 2. ‘ Leaves oblong; fomewhat toothed, fefliie, fea- 
brous; peduncles one-fiowered, elongated.” Leaves rugged 
on both furfaces, four or five teeth on each fide. Peduncles 
axillary, at the top of the branches, becoming finally fix 
times the length of the leaves. A native of the Eaft Indies. 
4. C. fymphytifolia. Mart. 35. Houfton MSS. “ Leaves 
oblong-egg-fhaped, fcabrous ; flowers in terminal racemes.” 
Root perennial. Stem three feet high. Leaves four or five 
inches long, one inch anda half broad in the middle, tough, 
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Fike thole of comfrey. Flowers yellow; on branched pe- 
duncles. Sent by Dr. Houlton to Miller from La Vera 
Cruz. 5. C. faliolofa.. Willd. 3. Leaves oblong, nearly 
entire, half embracing the fem, downy; peduncles one- 
flowered, finally much elongated.”? Stem much branched, 
diffufe, downy; branches thick fet with leaves. Leaves al- 
ternate, downy on both furfaces. A native of the Eait In- 
dies. 6. C. patula. Mart. 30. Willd. 4. Hort. Kew. 3: 
¥84. * Leaves elliptical, ferrated, villous underneath; ca- 
Wxes fomewhat globular; fcales lanceolate, awl-fhaped ; 
branches fpreading.”’ Rootannual. Sfema foot and half high, 
taper, flightly covered with a mealy down. Leaves about 
four inches long, and two broad in the middle, diminifhing 
gradually in fize on the upper part of the ftem and branches. 
Flowers purple; peduncles at the end of the branches ge- 
nerally three-flowered; calyxes foft and {wollen in the mid- 
die; fcales {mall and acute. A native of the northern parts 
of China, producing a fucceffion of flowers from July to the 
end of autumn. 7. C. paniculata. Willd. 5. ‘ Leaves ob- 
tong, feffile, downy on both furfaces ; lower ones petioled’; 
toothed ; teeth reflexcd; ftem panicled; corymbs pedun- 
eled, axillary.’”? Stem four feet high, about the thicknefs of 
a {wan’s quill, ere&t, cylindrical, hollow, ftriated ; branches 
alternate, ere, fimple. Leaves on the ftem petioled, on the 
branches feflile. Calyx-/cales linear-awlthaped, {preading, 
reflexed. A native of the Eaft Indies. 8. C. difrons. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 7.. Mart. 9. Willd. 6. (Eupatoria conyzoides maxi- 
ma canadenfis; Piuk. alm, 141. tab.87. fig. 4.) ‘* Leaves 
ovate-oblong, embracing the ftem, ferrated, wrinkled.”? Root 
thick, fibrous. Stems feveral, ere. Leaves rough. Flowers 
yellow, in round terminal bunches. A native of Canada, 
flowering in-July. Diilin@ from Inula bifrons. 9. C. bifo- 
Hata. Linn. Sp. Pl.g. Mart. 10. Willd. 7. (Eupatoria co- 
nyzoides integro jacobee felio; Pluk. alm. r4o. tab. 177. 
fig. r, C_axiilaris; Lam.?) ‘‘ Leaves oval, toothed ; pe- 
duncles two-leaved; braétes oppofite;’? Linn. ‘ Leaves 
eufpidate-toothed ; lower ones petioled, roundifh egg-fhaped; 
upper ones feffile, oblong, wedge-fhaped at the bale; racemes 
axillary, leafy at the bafe, peduncied ;”? Willd. ‘* Leaves in- 
verfely egg-fhaped, unequally and finely toothed, petioled ; 
racemes axillary, leafy at the bafe, forming a terminal pa- 
nicle;” Lam. St a foot and half or two feet high, 
fimple, flightly ftriated, downy. Leaves alternate, foft, green, 
and almo!t {mooth above, cinereous and downy underneath. 
Flowers. {mall; braétes truly alternate, though fome feem 
oppofite ; calyxes villous, reddifh; Lam. Defcribed from a 
dried {pecimen in the Herbarium of Commerfon. In {maller 
fpecimens, probably the growth of a poor foil, the peduncles 
are one-flowered, with oppofite bractes. In ijarger fpeci- 
mens the racemes are from three to fix-flowered; peduncled, 
furnifhed with two, either oppoiite or alternate bra¢tes, and 
fometimes with four alternate ones ; bracies oblong, feffile, 
generally entire; Willd. A native of the Eaft Indies and 
the Ifle of France. 12. C. pubigera. Linn. Mant. 113. 
Mart. 11. Lam. g. Willd. 8. Lour. Cochinchin. 495. 
(Sonchus volubilis; Rumph. Amb. 5. 299. tab. 103. fig. 
2.) * Leaves oblong, fomewhat toothed, nearly feffile; pe- 
duncles woolly, about two-flowered.”” Branches with a few 
fcattercd hairs. Leaves alternate, wedge-fhaped at the bafe, 
green on both furfaces, with a few {cattered hairs, not fca- 
brous; Linn. Stem fomewhat fhrubby, eight feet high,cy- 
lindrical, climbing, branched. Leaves broad-lanceolate, fome« 
what pubefcent, fcattered, petioled. All the florets im- 
merfed in a fimple down; Lour. A. native of the Eaft: In~ 
dies and China. 11. C. frri@a. Willd. 13. ‘ Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, attenuated at the bafe, quite entire, hairy; flowers 
in corymbs; item panicled, ftiff.”” Root annual. Stem a foot 
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and half high, erect; branches fhort. ere&, clofe to the 
ftem. Leaves alternate, numerous, an inch long, obtufe, with 
a point, narrowed at the bafe. Corymls {mall, faftigiate at 
the tops of the branches. Flowers {mall; down reddith. 
A native of the Eaft Indies. ra. C. canefcens, Linn. jun. 
Sup. 367. Mart. 5. Willd. 18. Thunb. prod. 153. (C. pi- 
nifolia; Lam. 18. Elichryfum peregrinum anguftifolium 
flofculis fpadiceis in apices crinitos definentibus; Seb. Muf. 
1.38.) “Leaves linear, ftiff, folded back at the edges; downy 
underneath; panicle faftigiate.”” Whole plant hoary. Stem 
from twelve to fitteen inches high, nearly fimple, cyliadrical, 
ftiff, lateral branches fhort. eaves three inches long, a line 
broad. Flowers. purple; calyx fhort; fcales imbricated, 
lanceolate, villous, only half the length of the flowers; down 
intermixed with the florets; giving the flowers a feathered 
appearance. 15. C.oleefolia. Lam. 20. Willd. 15. (C. ori- 
entalis pumila incanaoleefolio; Tourn. cor. 33.) ** Leaves 
lanceolate, attenuated at the bafe, obtufe; downy; corymb 
terminal ; flem fimple.’? Root perennial. Stem feven or eight 
inches high, eret. Leaves not an inch long, three or four 
lines broad, feattered. lowers in a clofe faltigiate corymb; 
peduncles fealy; calyx oblong ; feales clofely imbricated, 
egg-fhaped, obtule ; down reddifh, longer than the calyx. 
A native of America. 16. C. vifcofa. Mart. 34. Houtft. 
MSS. «“ Leaves egg-thaped, ferrated, villous; flowers axil- 
lary and terminal.’? Roof annual. Whole herb vifcid. Stem 
a foot high, branched. Leaves one at each joint, feflile. 
Flowers white ; peduncles flender; generally three-flowered. 
Seeds chaffy. A native of La Vera Cruz. 17. C. mollis. 
Willd. 19. ‘* Leaves rhomboid-egg-fhaped, nearly feffile, 
toothed, pubefcent, tomentous underneath ; ftem naked up- 
wards; flowers ina corymb.”” Branches cylindrical, ftriated. 
Leaves an inch long, very white underneath. Corymd termi- 
nal; branches alternate, few-flowered, divaricated ; pedun- 
cles onz-flowered; calyx-fcales linear-lanceolate; down long, 
{now-white. 18. C. chenopodifolia. Lam.12.. Willd 20. 
* Leaves ovate-deltoid, unequally ferrated, foft ; racemes fhort, 
terminating the ftem and branches.” Stem tomentous up- 
wards. Leaves alternate, petioled, tomentovs when young, 
afterwards nearly {mooth. J /owers whitifh, feffile, four or 
five together at the top of the item and branches; calyx- 
leaves linear, vety narrow, tomentous, almoft equal; bractes 
cloathed with fine filky decumbent hairs. A native of the 
Tle of Bourbon. There isa variety with broader, roundifh- 
egg-fhaped leaves, a little cut at the bafe. 19. C. cinerea. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 14. Mart. 16. Lam. 3. Willd. 21. (Senecio 
indica, foliis ternis crenatis; Burm. Zeyl. 211. tab. 96. fig. 
1. §. iadicus atriplicis folio; Mor. Hilt. 106. tab. 17. fig. 7. 
Olus fcrophinum; Rumph, 6. tab. 14. fig. 1.) ‘* Leaves 
egg-fhaped, flightly crenate ; lower ones obtufe, upper ones 
acute; panicles naked, terminal;’? Lam. Roof annual. Stem 
about a foot high, flender, pubefcent.’ Leaves {mall, rather 
diftant, narrowed into a petiole, cinereous-green, whitifh un- 
derneath. Flowers purple, {mall; peduncles branched, al» 
mott capillary; calyx-fcales acute ; down white, longer than 
the calyx. A native of the Eaft Indies. 20. C. prolifera. Lam. 
7» Willd. 22. (Sonchus volubilis Javanus; Rumph. 5. 299. 
tab. 104. 1?) ‘* Branches proliterous at the top; leaves 
egg-fhaped, toothed-angular, narrowed into a petiole; co- 
rymbs clofe, terminal.”? Branches finely ftriated, full of 
pith, {cabrous, producing near the top fome fmaller villous 
branches, and giving the plant a proliferous appearance. 
Leaves {mall, acute, green, and almoft {mooth above, hoary, 
and cloathed with fhort hairs underneath. Corymb almoft 
feffile; calyx-icales awl.fhaped, down white, the length of 
the calyx. A native of the ifland of Java. 21. C. hetero- 
phyla, Lam. S. “Some of the leaves a little sae er ES 
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others rounder ; flowers panicled.’? Sem about a foot and 
half high, branched, finely {triated, cloathed with very fhort 
hairs. eaves rather {mall, petioled, cinereous underneath. 
Flowers {mall ; calyx-fcales acute, purplifh at the up; 
down white, a little longer than the calyx. A native of the 
Eaft Indies. 22. C. Jacera. Lam. 5. Burm. Ind. 180. 
tab. 59- fig. 1. ‘¢ Leaves fomewhat lyrate, appearing torn, 
downy; flowers nodding.”? Stem about a foot and half high, 
fimple, cylindrical, cottony. Leaves alternate, obtule ; 
lower ones petioled: J /owers in a {mall terminal panicle or 
raceme; peduncles axillary, very fhort, often in pairs ; 
calyxes villous ; feales imbricated, very narrow, awl-fhaped ; 
down whitifh, not longer than the calyx. A native of Java. 
23. C. hirfuta. Linn. Sp. Pl. 19. Mart. 19. Willd. 24. 
Burm. Ind, 180. Lour. Cochinchin. 4965.  ‘* Leaves oval, 
quite entire, {cabrous, hirfute underneath.”? Svem a foot 
high, upright, fimple, cylindrical, hairy. Leaves fcattered, 
~ fomewhat acute, fometimes edged with very minute teeth. 
Flowers yellow, crowded, terminal ; calyx fhort, hairy. A 
native of Java, China, and Cochinchina. 24. C. pauciflora. 
Willd: 25. ‘‘ Leaves lanceolate-obovate, attenuated above 
and below, fmooth, {cabrous underneath, ferrated; branches 
one-flowered.’? Root annual. Stem from half a foot toa 
foot and half high, ereét, ftriated, a little branched towards 
the top. eaves an inch and half long, green. Flowers 
large, folitary, terminating the branches; calyx-f{eales awl- 
fhaped ; down fcabrous. A native of Africa, about the 
river Senegal. 25.C. egyptiaca. Mart. 27. Wilid. 26. 
Hort. Kew. 3. 183. (Engeron egyptiacum; Linn. Mant. 
riz. E. ferratum. Forfk. egyp. 148. C. capitata five 
globofa; Boce. Sic. 13. tab. 7. fig. B. Morif. hit. 3. 114. 
tab. 20. fig. 14. Jacobea egyp. fol. glauco coronopi; 
Boerh. lugdb. 99.) ‘‘ Leaves oblong-fpatulate, toothed, 
hairy ; flowers in fomewhat globular panicles; calyx-fcales 
awl-fhaped, foft.”? Root annual. Stem a toot and half 
high, ere&t, fomewhat ftriated, green, pubefcent, a little 
vilcid. Leaves alternate, feffile, fcarcely half embracing the 
ftem, rather obtufe. F/owers yellow, terminal, four or five 
together, on purplifh peduncles; calyx roundifh; {cales 
awl-fhaped; florets minute; thofe of the circumference 
numerous; piftils yellow, quickly vanifhing, furrounding 
the dif with a broad downy ring. A native of Sicily and 
Egypt. 26. C. Gouani. Linn. Mant. 469. Willd. 27. 
(Engeron Gouani ; Jacq. Hort. 3. 43. tab. 79.) ‘ Leaves 
lanceolate, ferrated near the top, fcabrous at the edges ; 
lower ones inverfely egg-fhaped ; flowers cluttered; calyx- 
{cales lanceolate, membranous at the margin.” Stem a foot 
high, fimple, with a few erect hairs. Leaves alternate, half 
embracing the flem, even-furfaced. Vowers panicled ; 
calyx roundifh, imbricated ; fcales fmooth, convex, clofe; 
florets of the circumference apetalous, more numerous than 
thofe of the difk; ftigma bifid, oblong. A native of the 
Canary Iflands. 27. C. /enegalenfis. Willd. 28.  “ Leaves 
oblong, inverfely egg-fhaped, toothed ; teeth near the bafe ; 
deeper flowers in fomewhat ofa clofe corymb.”’ Stem ftriated, 
hairy, hifpid. Leaves feflile, feabrous on both furfaces with 
callous points; lower ones an inch long. Flowers at the 
top of the {tem ; calyx-fcales linear-lanceolate, fcabrous. 
A native of Africa, about the river Senegal. 28. C. dentata. 
illd. 29. ‘ Leaves lanceolate, embracing the ftem, dilated 
t the bafe, pubefcent, toothed; branchlets one-flowered ; 
eduncles elongated; {tem hairy.”’ Stem cylindrical, branched. 
aves aninch long. Filcqwers on long peduncles; calyx- 
feales linear-awl-fhaped, {cabrous ; lower ones ciliated. A 
ative of Africa about the river Senegal. 29. C. villo/a. 
illd. go. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, embracing the ftem, 
ilated at the bafe, villous, ferrated; branchlets one-flowered ; 


ftem villous.” But little different from the preceding. 30. C. 
aurita, Linn. jun, Sup. 367. Mart 24. Lam. 17. Willd. 
31. Leaves toothed; root-ones f{moothith, inverfely 
egg-fhaped; ftem ones oblong, pubefcent, fomewhat pin- 
natifid at the bafe ; {tem panicled ; calyx-f{cales awl-fhaped ; 
outer ones hairy.”” Root annual. Stema foot high, ereét, 
red, hairy ; branches ereét, fimple. Root-leaves marked 
with red veins, widely ferrated, and crenated between the 
ferratures 3 ftem-leaves fomewhat lanceolate, foft; ferrated 
near the top; finuated in the middle; fomewhat pinnated 
at the bottom; ferrate-toothed along the whole margin; 
pinne two or three on each fide, fpreading. Flowers white, 
{mall; thofe of the circumference linear; pittils longer, 
ere&t. A native of the Eaft Indies. 31. C. cuincenfis. 
Willd. 32. ** Leaves toothed ; root-ones fcabrous, inverfely 
egg-fhaped ; thofe of the ftem lanceolace, villous, fomewhat 
pinnatifid at the bafe ; ftem panicled ; flowers in corymbs ; 
calyx-{cales lanceolate ; outer ones villous.”? Rao annual. 
Stem a foot and half or two feet high, ereét, villous. ZRoor- 
eaves an inch and half or two inches long, obtufe, remotely 
ferrated; lower ftem-leaves inverfely egg-fhaped, an inch 
long, widely-toothed, deeply auriculate-toothed at the bafe; 
thofe of the branches half an inch long, lanceolate, villous, 
toothed, fomewhat pinnatifid at the bafe; teeth profound ; 
teeth of the bafe quite entire, not ferrated as in the preced- 
ing. lowers ina terminal corymb; calyx-fcales lanceolate, 
acute; outer ones fhorter, villous. Nearly allied to the 
preceding, but differs in the form of the calyx, and the 
tecth of the lower leaves. A native of Guinea. 32. C. 
amplecicaulis. Lam. 10. Willd. 35. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, 
nearly embracing the flem, fomewhat toothed, hairy ; ftem 
branched, divaricated ; peduncles one-flowered.”” Root 
annual. Stem from halfafoot toa foot high. Root-/eaves 
inverfely egg-fhaped, toothed; thofe of the ftem oblong or 
lanceolate, remotely toothed, almoft entire towards the top of 
the branches. F/oqwers refembling thofe of C. aurita; pedun- 
cles axillary, folitary, an inch or an inch and half long. A 
native of the Eait Indies. 33. C. obliqua. Willd. 34. 
(Erigeron obliquum; Linn. Mant. 572.) “ Leaves egg- 
faped, nearly embracing the flem, finely toothed, oblique ; 
ftem much branched: peduncles one-flowered.” Root 
annual. Svem three inches long, ere€t, cylindrical, hairy. 
Leaves alternate, veined, not wrinkled, fragil, befet with a 
few {cattered hairs. //owers yellow, folitary, numerous; 
calyx cylindrical, pubefcent; fcales numerous, equal, awl. 
fhaped, approximate ; florets of the circumference f{carcely 
confpicuous, numerous; ftigmas of the difk ere&, of the 
circumference fpreading. A native of the Ealt Indies, 
34» C. orientalis. Willd. 35. (C. orientalis Afteris attici 
folio; Tourn. Cor. 35.) ‘ Leaves fcabrous, ferrated ; 
lower ones inverfely egg-fhaped, petioled ; upper ones lan- 
ceolate, feffile ; flowers terminal, cluftered.’? Root peren- 
nial. Stem cylindrical, ftriated, hifpid-feabrous, branched 
at the upper part; branches fhort, fimple. lowers yel- 
low, crowded, in a fort of corymb at the top of the ftem 
and branches; calyx-{cales aw]-fhaped. A native of Arme 
nia. 35. C. ficula. Willd. 36. (Erigeron ficulum ; Linn. 
C. ficula annua, foliis atro-virentibus; Boc. Sic. 62. tab, 
31. fig. 4. Morif. hift. 3. 115. tab. 20. fig.28. Pluk. 
phyt. 168. fig. 2.) ‘* Leaves linear-lanceolate, {cabrous, 
nearly entire, revolute at the edges; ftem panicled; pedun- 
cles one-flowered, leafy; lower calyx-fcales lax.’? Root 
annual. Stems red. lowers {mall; peduncles covered with 
minute linear, recurved leaves. In other refpects refemblin 
erigeron graveolens, but without a ray. Allied alfo to 
inula pulicaris, A native of Sicily and the fouth of France. 
30. C. fatida. Willd, 37. (Erigeron foctidum, Linn. Senecio 
africanus. 
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africanus perennis; “Pluk. alm. 343. tab. 223. fig. 3.) 
«: Leaves linear, attenuated at the bafe, mucronate; co- 
rymbs peduncled, clofe, terminal’? Root perennial, too 
pearly allied to inula foetida, but has no ray. A native of 
Atnica.» 37. C. pungens. Lam.27. Willd 38. (C. mem- 
phitica; Vaill. aét. 1719. p. 301.) ‘* Leaves tricufpidate, 
awl fhaped, pymgent; ftem panicled, angular, f{mooth.” 
Siem a foot hizh, branched. Leaves alternate, diftant; two 
lateral fegments very fhort. Flowers yellow, large, folitary, 
terminal ; calyx top-fhaped or oblong, imbricated ; feales 
ege-fhaped, ‘{mooth ; inner ones mucronate ; down reddifh, 
the length of the calyx. Avnativeof Egypt, about Grand 
Cairo. 


** Stems forubby. , 
38. C. faxotilis: Linn. Sp. Pi. 3. Mart. 4. Lam. 23. 
Wiild. 40. (Gelichryfo fylveftri fimilis; Bauh. Prod. 


123. Ehichryfem fylveftre latifolium; > Tourn. 452. He- 
lichryfum capitulis fingularibus brevibus; Mor. hii. 3. 
i Bocce. Maf. 142. tab. to4. Chry- 
major; Barrel.’ Ic. 425.) ‘* Leaves 
: it toothed; peduncles very loug, one-flower- 
Root perennial. Stems about a foot high, flender, 
branched, cottony, a little procumbent when young. Leaves 
an inch and half long, two lines broad, green above, whitih 
underneath. Sowers yellow, folitary, on long peduncles ; 
calyx-fealks oblong, fomewhat fearious at the tip, lax. 
native of Spain, Italy, the South of France, Paleftine, &e. 
39. C. rupefris.. Linn, Mant. 213. Mart. 6. Wiilds 41. 
(C. faxatilis @. Lam. ‘C. tomentofa; Forlk. /Egyp. 75-) 
« Leaves {patulate, fomewhat toothed, downy ; pe- 
duncles elongated, one-flowered.”? Very like the pre- 
ceding, but the flowering ftems have axillary branches of 
{maller leaves. Leaves broader, fhorter, more obtufe, all ex- 
cept the lowermoft white on both fides. Flowers yellow ; 
pedunel-s fhorter ard thicker, with one or two lanceolate, 
not briitle-fhaped, brafies; calyx feal:s not acute and patu- 
lous, but rather obtufe and clofely imbricated ; outer ones 
egg-fhaped, brown at the tip; middle ones linear, obtufe, 
with a brown line on the back. A native of Arabia. 40. 
C. fordida. Linn. Mant. 466. Mart. 3. Lam. 22. Willd. 
3y. (Gnaphalium fordidum; Linn. Sp. Pl. Elichry- 
fum -fylveftre anguftifolium, capitulis conglobatis; Bauh. 
Pin. 264. Stechus citrina {puria, longioribus foltis ; Bar. 
Ic. 368. & 277.) ‘* Leaves linear, quite entire ; peduncles 
long, three-flowered.”” ‘Nearly allied to C. faxatilis. Stem 
refembling that of lavender, about a foot high, flender, 
cottony. Leaves very narrow, foft, cottony, whitifh. 
Flowers {mall ; peduncles long, flender, cottony ; calyxes 
conic; fcales imbricated, a litrle fearious at the tip. A 
native of the South of France and Itely. 41. C. ericoides. 
Lam. 51. _ Willd. 43. ‘ Leaves linear, revolute, downy 
underneath; Sowers globular, folitary, terminating the 
branches.’? — Sfem much branched; branches downy near 
the top. Leaves refembling thofe of phylica ericoides, 
{mall, numerous, approximate, fcattered, fpreading. //owers 
at the top of the lateral branches, which are fo difpofed as to 
give the items the appearance of being covered with flowers 5 
calyx-feales linear, {carcely imbricated ; outer ones downy 
on the back; down reddifh. . A native of Peru. . 42. C. 
thynides. Lam. 42. Illus. Pl. 697. fig. 5. Willd.- 44. 
« Leaves embracing the ftem, egg-fhaped, acute, keeled, 
compreffed, imbricated in two rows; flowers folitary, feffile, 
lateral.’? A very fingular plant in the form and difpofition 
of ite leaves, wich fomewhat of the habit of a Thuia. Stem 
a foot and half high, cylindrical, cottony towards the fum- 
mit ; branches in two rows, gradually diminifhing in length 
from the bottom of the ftem to the top. Leaves {mall, nu- 
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merous, concave, villous on the Infide, JYoqwers axillary; 
calyx-fecles few, oblong, fmooth and even; down reddith. 
A native of Peru, found by Jofeph Juifien. 43. C. cupref- 
Sfformis, Lam. 43. Il. Rl. 697. fig. 3. Willd. 49. 
“ Whole plant {mooth ; leaves minute, inverlely esg-fhaped, 
keeled, imbricated in four rows 3 flowers fclitary, terminal.’” 
A plant as fingular as the preceding, with the habit and fo- 
hage of acyprefs, and the flowers of an Athanafia. Stem 
rather thick, ftiff, flender branched. - Leaves thickly cover= 
ing the branches. Flowers yellow, folitary, feffle; calyx 
cylindricel; feales imbricated, obtufe, inner ones the longelt. 
Found by Commerfon in the Straits of Magillan. 44. C. 
lycopoides. Lam. 44. Ill. Pl. 697.-fig. 2. Willd. 46. 
‘¢ Leaves awl-fhaped, imbricated, preifed clofe to the 
branches; flowers folitary, terminal’? A fhrub fix or feven 
inches high. Svem ih; branches ere@, generally fafcicu- 
Jated fo as to refemble lycopodium felago. » Leaves three 
lines leng, imooth, convex at the back, with two lateral fur- 
rows.  Sieqwers white or lemon-coloured, feffile; calyx- 
{celes imbricated, fimilar to the leaves but {maller; down 
white, twifted and appearing curled. Fousd by Commerfon 
in the Ifleof Bourbon. 45.C. dryoices. Lam. 45.° Willd. 
47. ‘ Proftrate; leaves linear, crowded, hoary underneath ; 
branchlets terminated with a feffile fower.”? A fmall fhreb. 
Stem ‘divided into numerous, fhort, procumbent branches, 
throwing out fibrous roots; branches ereét, in clofe tufts 
fomewhat in the manner of a Bryum. 
ous, placed very near each other, green above, whitifh and 
cottony underneath. Flowers yellow, folitary; calyx al- 
mott cylindricel, containing from fix to eight florets; fcales 
imbricated, oblong ; down the length of the calyx. Found 
by Commerfon in the Straits of Magellan. 46. C. Lineari- 
folia. Lam. 49. Willd. 48. ‘* Smooth ; leaves linear, 


Leaves {mall, numer-. 


neatly entire, narrowed towards the bafe; racemes fhort, - 


leafy, terminal.”? A {mall much-branched fhrub; branches 
flender, leafy towards the top, flizhtly ftriated. Leaves an 
inch long, two lines broad. FYoqwers {eflile or nearly fo; 


calyx oblong, imbricated ; inner feales lincar-lanceolate, © 


white and {carious at the edges; Gown reddifh, the length of = 


the calyx. A native of the Ifle of Bourbon. 47. C. pune- 
tata. Willd. go. Leaves linear, acuminate, attenuated at 
the bafe, flightly marked with concave dots; peduncles very 
long, one flowered.”? Branches cylindrical, ftriated, {mooth. 
Leaves an inch and half long, alternate, crowded, fomewhat 
flefhy, rather f{cabrous, quite entire and fcabrous at the 
edges. 
‘pairs, befet with awl-fhaped diftant feales ; calyx-feales 
lanceolate, acute; down reddifh. A native of Chili. 48. 
C. canarienfis. Willd. 50, “¢ Leaves linear, attenuated at 
the bafe, rather obtufe, ferrated ; corymbus terminal.” 
Branches cylindrical; younger ones pubefceat. Leaves al- 
ternate, crowded, fpreading, green on both furfaces, fone. 
what f{cabrous. lowers yellow; peduncles fealy ; calyx- 
fcales oblong, clofely imbricated. A native of the Canaries. 
49. C. incana. Willd. 51. (Erigeron incanum; Vahl. 
Symb. 1. 72.) ‘* Leaves linear, attenuated at the «bafe, 
fomewhat toothed, downy ; corymbus terminal.?? Branches 


downy. Leaves feflile, approximate, rather acute, a little 
revolute at the margin. 


than the calyx. A native of Arabia Felix. 50. C. inu- 
loides. Mart. 25. Willd. 52. Hort. Kew. 3. 182. 
(Chryfocoma dichotoma ; Linn. jun. Supp. 359. Jacq. Ic. 
Rar. 1. tab. 171.) ‘ Leaves wedge-fhaped-linear, obtufe, 
crenate-toothed, {mooth; anthérs two-briftled.”’ Stem fmooth, 
proliferous, dichotomoufly branched. 
a little obtufe, fomewhat fcabrous, with minute points. 


Flowers 


Peduncles at leatt half a foot long, folitary or in- 


Corymbs many-flowered 5 calyx- 
{cales linear, fomewhat villous; down ferruginous, longer 


Leaves rather fhort, - 


i= 
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Flowers yeliow; in terminal fimple corymbs; peduncles hir- 
fute;. braétes awl-fhaped; calyx purplifh. A native of 
rocky ground in the ifland of Teneriffe. 51. C. tomentofa. 
Mart, 32. Mill, Dié&t. Houft. MSS. Leaves oblong- 
egg-fhaped, downy, cinereous underneath, flowers terminal, 
on branching peduncles.” Stem ten or twelve feet high, 
much branched, Leaves alternate, on short petioles. Flowers 
white, in loofe unilateral fpikes. A native of La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain. 52. C. chryfocomoides. Willd. 53. Des- 
font. Atl. 2. 269. tab. 232. ‘ Leaves linear, quite entire, 
villous; hairs preffed clofe ; peduncles leafy, one-flowered.” 
Whole plant cinercous- green, cloathed with fhort foft hairs 
prefled clofe to the furface. Stems a foot and half high, 
flender, branched, JLcaves {preading. Flowers in loofe 
panirlss, on filiform peduncles ; calyx ovate-cylindrical, 
cales linear, awl-fhaped, imbricated, pubefcent, membranous 
at the edges ; florets of the circumference very {mall, fearcely. 
confpicusus, without teeth. A native of Barbary. 53. C. 
coronopus. Lam. 35. Willd. 54.  Vifcid leaves linear- 
lanceolate, ferrated ferratures oblong, turned upwards; flowers 
globular in terminal corymbs,” 54. C. glutinofa. Lam. 32. 
* Leaves lanceolate, ferrated, green on both furfaces ; vifcid 
when young.” A fhrub four or five feet high, fmooth. 
Branches \ax, cylindrical, flightly ftriated, leafy towards the 
fummit. Leaves ever-green, petioled, acute, fhining. FYoqwers 
yellow, numerous, fmall, in a compound terminal corymb ; 
calyx roundifh, imbricated with eeg-fhaped {cales ; florets of 
the circumference very fmall; down white, fhort. A native 
of the Ifle of France. 55. C. appendiculata. Lam. 31. 
Willd. 66. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, ferrated, downy under- 
neath, appendicled at the bafe.”? Branches tubercled, cot- 
tony towards the fummit. eaves near four inches long, 
about an inch broad, green above, cottony and whitifh under- 
neath, furnifhed at the bafe with fome narrow appendages 
which are decurrent along the petjole. lowers yellow, 
numerous, in a compound terminal corymb; peduncles and 
calyx cottony; braétes at the divifions of the peduncles 
linear. Found by Commerfon in the [fle of Bourbon. 56. 
C. falicifolia. Mart.32. Lam. 33. Willd.55. «Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, quite entire, revolute at the edges, at- 
tenuated upwards and downwards, downy underneath, 
corymb terminal, compound.”? Branches cylindrical, tu- 
bercled ; younger ones downy. JLeaves refembling thofe 
of Salix viminalis, two inches long, alternate, petioled, 
Corymb divaricated ; peduncles downy ; calyxes cylindrical, 
imbricated ; outer {cales ex x-fhaped, pubefcent ; inner ones 
longer, linear, {mooth. ‘here is a variety with very nar- 
row, almoft filiform leaves. £7. C. /aurifolia. Lam. 34. 
Willd. 56. “ Leaves oblong-ianceolate, narrowed at the 
bafe into a petiole, nearly entire ; corymb terminal, com- 
pound, fpreading.”” A very large fhrub. Branches cylin- 
drical, almoft {mooth, leafy on their upper part. Leaves 
about fix inches long, rather more than an inch broad, 
{cattered, flightly pubefcent, fometimes flightly crenulate. 
Flowers numerous, globular; peduncles cloathed with 
fhort, woolly hairs; calyx-fcales ovate-lanceolate, almoft 
{meoth ; down reddifh, Found by Commerfon in the Ifle 
of Bourbon. It feems to have fome affinity with Baccharis 
arborea of Linnzus. There is a variety with {mooth leaves 
- broader at the top, {maller flowers and !onzer down, which 
perhaps may prove a diftinét fpecies. 53. C. unifora. Mart. 
3S. Mill. Houft. MSS. “ Leaves lanceolate, acute, feffile ; 
flowers folitary, lateral, calyxes coloured.”? Svem eight or 
ten feet high, with numerous, long, flender branches. 
Leaves three inches long, three quarters of an inch broad 
in the middle. Leaves growing clofe to the ftems of the 
fmaller branches.. /owers white, with a purple calyx, 
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fitting clofe to the bafe of the leaves, ane at each joint of 
the branch. A native of Carthagena in New Spain. | 59. 
C. purpurafcens. Mart. 42. Willd. 9. Swartz. prod. 112. 
(C. odorata minor: Brown. Jam. 318. C. major odorata 5 
Sloan. Hitt. 1, 258. tab. 158. fig. 1.) “ Leaves ovate-lan- 
ceolate, ferrated, fomewhat downy; ftem fomewhat herba- 
ceous, fimple below, corymbous above; flowers egg- 
fhaped.”? Stem four or five feet high (fixteen or twenty- 
inches; Brown.) Leaves on the ftem and lower branches 
four inches long, one inch broad in the middle, on fhort pe- 
tioles ; on the upper branches much narrower, acute. F/ow- 
ers purple, in round terminal bunches. A native of Ja- 
maica. 60. °C. ¢rinervis. Mart. 37. Lam. 13. Willd. 10. 
‘* Leaves egg-fhaped, {mooth, three-nerved, quite entire, 
feffile ; flowers in terminal fpikes; fem fhrubby.” Mill. 
“* Leaves ovate-lanceolate, quite entire, {mooth, three- 
nerved ; ftem-leaves alternate, thofe of the branches nearly 
oppofite.””? Lam. Stem fix or feven feet high, dividing 
into feveral woody branches. Flowers white. Sent by 
Robert Millar from Carthagena in New Spain. Miller. 
Stem {mooth, leafy, full of pith, with numerous lateral 
and axiliary branches. Leaves acute, on very fhort pe- 
tioles. Flowers in a naked, moderate fized,. panicle at the 
fummit of the ftem and branches ; calyx {mooth, imbricated 
with egg-fhaped fcales ; down reddifh, longer than the ca- 
lyx. Found by Commerfon in Brazil. Lt perhaps may be 
doubted whether Milar’s be the fame plant. 61. C. ferru- 
lata. Lam, 14. Wiild. 11. ‘+ Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
broader at the bafe, acutely ferrated, petioled, nearly 
{mooth ; corymbs branched, terminal.’? Stem two or three 
feet high, hard, full of pith, cylindrical, almoft {mooth, 
branched. eaves alternate, acute, three-nerved. Calyx 
fmooth, imbricated ; down reddith. A native of Brazil. 
62. C. madagafcarienfis. Lam. 15. Wiild. 12. ‘ Leaves 
lanceolate-linear, diftantly ferrated, fmooth; panicle cy- 
mous, lax, terminal.’’ Leaves three or four inches long,, 
four or five lines broad, ereét, quite f{mcoth, on fhort pe- 
tioles. F/owers {mali;- calyx fhort, {mooth, imbricated ; 
down reddifh. A native of Madagafcar. 63. C. candida, 
Linn. {Sp. Pl. 12. Mart. 13. Lam. 19. Willd. 16, 
(C. cretica fraticofa, folio molli candidiflino; ‘Tourn. 
Cor. 33. C. faxatilis folio filaginis; Buxb. Cent. 2. 2g 
tab. 17. Jacobza cretica Incana; Barr. Ic. 217.) “ Leaves 
egg-fhaped, downy; flowers crowded; peduncles lateral 
and terminal.””? Whole plant white and cottony. Stem 
fomewhat ‘hrubby, fix}inches high or more, rather flender, 
ereét, cylindrical. Leaves on long petioles, entire, foft. 
L/lowers purple; peduncles one, two, or three-flowered ; 
bracies oblong, feflile, fituated juft below the calyx ; calyx 
fhort, imbricated ; fcales oblong, lanceolate, lax. A na-- 
tive of the ifland of Candia, Linnzus mentions a rayed va- 
riety. 64. C. verba/cifolia. Willd. 17. (C. verbafei foliis 
ferratis; Tourn. Inft. 455. Alter tomentofus luteus ver- 
bafci folio; Boec. Sic. Go. tab. 31. fig. 2. After ragufinus; 
Zann. Fiilt. 33.) ‘ Leaves egg-fhaped, petioled, crenatc, 
obtufe, downy, wrinkled with veins; peduncles one-flow- 
ered, folitary, terminal and axillary, thickened upwards.” 
Stems like thofe of C. candida. Leaves an inch, or an inch 
and half long, on long petioles. Sowers yellow. In 
other refpeés fimilar to the preceding. _ A native of Sicily, 
Greece, and Armenia. 65. C. dal/amifera. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
13. Mart. 15. Lam. 11. Willd. 18. (C. odorata; Rumph. 
Amb. 6. tab. 24. fig. 1.) ‘ Leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
doubly toothed, acute, downy underneath, wrinkled with 
veins; petioles toothed ; corymb terminal, divaricated.’? 
Stem from four tp fix feet high, branched. Leaves large,, 
profoundly toothed at the bafe, where they appear — 

tilid,, 
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“tifid, vety foft; upper ones entire. Flowers in terminal pa- 
nicled racemes; peduncles and calyx cloathed with a fine, 
whitifh cottony down; calyx-fcales narrow, awl-fhaped ; 
down reddifh, longer than the calyx. A native of the Eaft 
Indies! It has an aromatic fmell, refembling that of fege. 
66. C. chinenfis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 16. Mart. 18. Lam. 4. 
Willd. 23. Lour. Cochin. 496. Burm. Ind. 179. (Senecio 
amboinicus; Rumph. Amb. 6. 36. tab. 14. fig. 2.) 
«* Leaves lanceolate-egg-fhaped, reflex-ferrated, downy un- 
derneath ; flowers’ terminal, cluftered.”? Stem fomewhat 
fhrubby, four feet high, ere€&t, cylindrical, fmooth, 

1 at the top. eaves hardifh, petioled, aiternate. 

low, peduncled, terminal. Receptacle fomewha 
ur. Lowers {eldom more than three together. 

Linn. ‘Vhe plant deferibed by La Marck, which is culti- 

vated in the Paris garden, has a {tem only a foot high, and 

blucifh purpie flowers. In other refpedts it correfponds 

with the above defcription. 67. C. corymbojfa. Mart. 33. 

Mill. Houft. MSS. “ Arborefcent; Jeaves lanceolate ; 

flowers in terminal cerymbs, on branching peduncles.” 

Stem fourteen or fixteen feet high, divided at the top’ into 

y woody branches. Leaves alternate, on fhort pstioles. 

ers white. Sent by Dr. Houlton from La Vera Cruz in 

Spain. 68. C. faccharis. } «© Leaves ovate- 


shee 


Mart. at. 
oblong, obtufe, ferrated, half embracing the ftem; flow- 
ers in terminal corymbs.”? Svem ten or twelve feet high, 
fending out many ftrong woody branches. Flowers purple. 
A native of Campeachy. 69. C. sorfuofe. Linn. Hort. Clif. 
405. Mart. 12. Willd. 57. ‘** Stem crooked; leaves 
ovate-oblong, quite entire; racemes reflexed.” Branches 
fomewhat hirfute, flriated, fimple. Leaves veined, feabrous 
on both furfaces, on very fhort petioles. Flowers in fim- 
ple, fhort, terminal, and axillary racemes, alternate, feffile, 
turned upwards; calyx roundifh, imbricated; feales egg- 
fhaped, inner ones lanceolate; down f{etaceous, faftigiate. 
A native of La Vera Cruz. 0. C. feandens. Mart. 36. 
Mill. Houft. MSS. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, fcabrous, nerved, 
{file ; racemes recurved 3 flowers alcending ; peduncles la- 
terai; flem climbing.” Svem fourteen or fixteen feet high, 
much-branched. Leaves the fize cf thofe of the bay tree, 
ard full as thick in their texture. JV/owers white, in long 
unilateral racemes. A native of La Vera Cruz. 71.C. 
rigida. Mart. 43. Willd. 58. Swartz. Prod. 113. * Leaves 
petioled, inveifely egg-fhaped, entire, feabrous, veined un- 
derneath; fpikes zig-zag; flowers unilateral, in pairs.” 
A native of Jamaica. 72. C. amygdalina. Lam. 38. 
‘+ Leaves petioled, ovate-lanceolate, ferrated, fomewhat 
cowny ; flowers in a terminal corymb.”” Leaves refem- 
bling thofe of the almond-tree, much veined underneath. 
Calyx almoft fmooth, fhort, imbricated ; feales lanceolate, 
a little fearious at the edzes; down reddifh. Found by 
Commerfon in the Ifle of Bourbon. There is a variety 
with neaply feffile leaves, cloathed on both furfaces.with a 
whitifh almoft filky down. 73.C. pedunculata. Mart. 40. 
«* Leaves ovate-lanceolate, three-nerved ; peduncles very 
long, terminal; flowers in a corymb.” Stem fix or feven 
feet high, branched. Leaves fmooth, alternate, on fhort 
petioles. F/owers purple; calyx-fcales fhort, chaffy. A 
native of Campeachy. 74. C. melaflomoides. Lam, 
40. ‘ Leaves egg-fhaped, feffile, toothed, three-nerved, 
naked and wrinkled above, clothed with a filky down under- 
neath.”? Leaves alternate, fometimes five-nerved, an inch’ 
and half long. vVowers col'e€&ted into a denfe terminal co- 
rymb ; calyx-feales linear-acute, almoft equal, a little fca- 
rious at the edges ; down reddifh, a little longer than the 
calyx. Found by Commerfon in the Ifle of Bourbon. 75. 
C. dithofpermifolia. Lam. 41. Willd. 62. ‘* Leaves lanceo- 
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late, toothei at the tip, hairy on both furfaces, crowded 3 
inner calyx-{caies dry.’ A bumble fhreb, not more than 
four or five inches high. Siem branched; branches leafy.at 
the fummit. Zcaves narrowed towards the bafe, almctt 
three-nerved, near an inch and halflong. 2 Yoqwers in a ter- 
minal corymb; peduncles villous, with narrow brattes ; ca- 
lyx-feales linear-ecute; outer ones villous. Found by Com- 
merfon in the Ifle of France. 76. C. heliotropifolia. Lam. 
Willd. 63. © Leaves feffile, obleng, quite entire, fome- 
what downy ; corymb terminal, villous; flowers cluftered.”? 
Leaves four or five inches long, one inch broad. growing near 
each other at the top of the branches, clothed on both fur- 
faces with a cottony reddifh down. #Yoqwers from four to 
fix ma corymb; peduncles vilous; calys-fcales linear, vil- 
lous; down reddifh, longer than the calyx. Found by 
Commerfon in the Ifle of Bourbor. 77. C. panamenfis. 
Willd.64. ‘© Leaves feffile, ovate-lanccolate, fcabrous, 
quite entire, triply-nerved ; panicle terminal.’”? Svem cylin- 
drical, flriated, fmooth. - Leaves. an inch and half long, re- 
ticularly veined. Peduncles long, one or two-fiowered ; ca- 
lyx-fcales cblong, edpreffed; down reddifh. 78. C. pyri- 
folia. Lam. 36. Willd. 65. ‘* Leaves egg-fhaped, acumi- 
nate, fomewhat toothed, fmooth; corymb panicled, lax.” 
Brenches {mooth. Leaves alternate, petioled. Flowers 
whitifh ; calyx fhert, {mooth, imbricated; down reddifr, 
longer than the calyx. Found by Commerfon in the ifland 
of Java. 79. C. argentea. Lam. 24. Wiild.67. * Leaves 
egg-fhaped, tomentous-filky, half embracing the ftem; 
flowers feflile, terminal, ‘cluflered.”? Abundantly clothed, 
like a eraphalium, with a filvery filky down. Stem cylir- 
drical, fimple. eaves fcattered, numerous. Flowers yel- 
low, two or three together ; florets fhorter than the calyx ; 
calyx-{cales narrow, erect, bearded.’” Found by Commer- 
fon in the Ifle of Bourbon. 80, C. populifolia. Lam. 25. 
Wild. 68. ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped, petioled, downy, quite 
entize ; calyxes hemifpherical.” Branches fhort, thick, ftiff, 
knotty, cottony, ftriated, leafy towards the Summit. Leaves 
acute. Lowers large, from five to feven in a terminal co- 
rymb ; peduncles an inch long, fimple, thickened under the. 
calyx, angular; calyx cottony, imbricated; florets nume- 
rous; down reddifh, longer than the ealyx, ftififh. Found 
by Commerfon in the {fle of France. 81. C. carolinenfis. 
Wiild. 69. Jacq. Ic. rar. 3. tab. 585. ‘* Leaves ovatee 
Janceolate, quite entire, hoary, downy underneath ; corymb 
terminal, compound.’”? Stem five feet high. Branches cy= 
lindrical, downy. Leaves at lez.t two inches long, petioled. 
Flowers violet, {mall; calyx-fcales oblong, downy. © A nz» 
tive of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Iflands. $2. G. 
edorata. Linn. 15. Mart. 17. Lam. 26. Willd. 7o. 
(C. verbafci folio undulato; Plum. Sp. 9. Burm. Amer, 
tab. 97. Tourn. Inft. 455. C. major odorata, five bace 
eharis: Sloan. Jam. Hift. 1. 258. tab. 152. fig. 1. BC. 
folio verbafci dentato; Plum. Sp. 9. Burm. Amer. tab. 
97. Tourn. 455.) ‘ Leaves egz-fhaped, petioled, fome- 
what toothed, downy; flowers aggregate, in a corymb; 
calyxes hemifpherical.”” An odoriferous fhrub, from four 
to fix feet high. Svem ere&t, branched. Leaves four or five 
inches long, more than two inches broad, fome entire, others 
flightly toothed. Joqwers purple: peduncles fhort, cot- 
tony ; calyx imbricated, cottony; fcales fhort, rather obs 
tufe. A native of South Americas 83. C. arborefcens. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 18. Mart. 20, Lam. 27. Willd: 71, 
Plum. Sp. ro. Burm. Amer. tab. 132. fig. 2. (C. fru- 
ticofa flore pallido purpureo; Sloan. Jam. 124. Hift. x, 
257. Eupatorium ereétum hirfutum, foliis oblongis rugofis 

Brown. Jam. 313.) ‘ Leaves egg-fhaped, quite entire, 
acute, downy underneath ; fpikes recurved, unilateral, 
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bractes reflexed.”? Four or five feethigh. Stem erect, branch- 
ed towards the top; branches divaricated, fub-divided, bend- 
ing down, diverging, villous, with a blackifh fhagginefs. 
Leaves two inches long, alternate, on fhort netioles, wrinkled, 
green above; pale, pubefcent, and nerved underneath. F/oq- 
ers pale purple, in aunilateral {pike, or rather raceme. A native 
of South America. 84. C. /corpioides. Lam. 28. “ Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, petioled, entire, even-furfaced ; {pikes uni- 
Jateral, revolute, raked.”? Nearly allied to the preceding, 
and perhaps only a variety, but its leaves are even-furtaced 
above, and almoft fmooth underneath. Flocwers in linear 
racemes, recurved like the tail of a fcorpion; calyx-fcales 
lanceolate; inner ones a little villous at the tip; down 
white. Found by Commerfon in Brazil. 85. C. frutico/a. 
Linn, Sp. Pl. 17. Mart. 21. Lam. 29. Willd. 72. (C. fru- 
tefcens, cydoniz folio; Plum. Sp.9. Burm. Amer. tab. 95. 
fig-r. Tourn. 455.) ‘* Leaves egg-fhaped, quite entirr, 
obtufe ; flowers {eflile, alternate ; branchlets ziz zag.” A 
petty fhrub, refembling rofemary, but with longer and more 
flender branches. eaves numerous, alternate, petioled, 
white with down. L/ozwers purple, axillary, folitary. A 
native of South America, 86. C.incifa. Mart. 29. Willd. 

Hort. Kew. 3.184. * Leaves epg-fhaped, fomewhat 
heart-fhaped, hairy-vifcid, tcothéd, auricled at the bafe; 
receptacle honey-combed.””? Whole plant clothed with vifcid 
hairs. Stem three feet high. Leaves an inch long, petioled, 
deeply cut. Corymbs terminal, few-flowered, on long pedun- 
cles, A native of the Cape of Good Hope, found by Francis 
Maffon. 87. C. arbutifolia. Lam. 52. Willd. 74. ‘* Leaves 
egg-thaped, veined, tharply toothed, crowded; flowers feflile, 
terminal, globular.”’ A {mooth fhrub, a foot and half high, or 
Branches eve&, generally fafciculated, leafy on their 
upper part, naked towards the bafe, and marked with the 
{ears of fallen leaves, with a decurrent line on each fide. 
Leaves feattered, feffile, approximate, narrowed at the bafe- 
Flowers rather large, cluttered; calyx imbricated; fcales 
ovate-lanceolate ; down reddifh, Found by Jofeph Juffieu 
in Peru. 88. C. myrfinites. Lam. 48. Willd. 75. * Leaves 
lanceolate, two-toothed ; flowers globular, fomewhat cluf- 
tered, terminal.” Branches flender, leafy on the upper 
part, fomewhat angular. Leaves fmall. Flowers very 
f{mall, almoft feffile ; calyx imbricated; fcales egg-fhaped, 
acute, flightly ciliated on the upper edge. A. native of St. 
Domingo. 89. C. magellanica. Lam. 47. Willd. 76. 
« Smooth ; leaves very {mall, ovate-wedge-fhaped, obfo- 
letely three-toothed ; flowers lateral, folitary, terminating 
the branchlets.””?_ A low, much-branched, f{preading fhrub. 
Leaves numerous, approximate, obtufe. Flowers oval, 
{effile ; calyx-fcales egg-fhaped. Found by Commerfon in 
the ftraits of Magellan. oo. C cuneifobg. Lam. 46. Willd. 
77. (Erigeron tricuneatum ; Linn. jun. Supp. ?) “ Smooth; 
leaves wedge-fhaped, toothed towards the tip ; flowers axil- 
lary and terminal, fomewhat cluftered.” Much-branched, 
vifcid. Leaves feffile. Fvowers nearly feffile ; calyx egg- 
fhaped, imbricated ; feales ovate-acute, a little fcarious, 
fringed towards the tip; down reddifh, longer than the 
calyx. Found by Commerfon near Monte Video, and at 


. the traits of Magellan. he younger Linnzus’s plant was. 


found by Mutis in New Mexico. gt. C. retufa. Lam. 39. 
Willd. 78. < Leaves ovate-wedge-fhaped, rctufe, crenated 
near the tip, pubefcent; flowers globular, terminal, and 
axillary, forming a corymb.” Svem a foot aud half or two 


feet high; branches numerous, cylindrical, naked, and. 


knotty below, leafy near the fummit. Leaves f{cattered, 
thickifh, fucculent, with three or five longitudinal nerves. 
Flowers whitith; peduncles branched, pubefcent; calyx 
hemifpherical, imbricated; feales egg-fhaped, inner ones 
7 VaeL; LX. 


fomewhat fearions and lacerated at the edges; hermzphro- 
dite florets of the dif numerous; female ones of the cir- 
cumference in two or three ranks. Found by Commerfon 
in the Ifle of Bourbon. 92. C. buxifolia. Lam. 50. Wilid. 
79. ‘* Smooth; branches ftiff; leaves ohlong-eus-fhaped, 
quite entire; flowers lateral, feffile.”? About four or five 
feet high. Branches ere@, clofe, fomewhat filiform, angu- 
Jar, tubercled, leafy towards the fummit. Leaves fix or 
feven lines long, fcattered, approximate, almoft feffile, 
narrowed towards the bafe. lowers axillary, -folitary ; 
calyx imbricated ; fcales ovate-oblong, flighily ciliated near 
the tip; down whitifh. Found in Peru by Jofeph Juffieu. 
93. C. cartbagenenfis. (C:{picata; Mart. 39.) ‘* Leaves 
egg-fhaped, three-nerved ; flowers in axillary fpikes.” 
Stem ten or twelve feet high, dividing at the top into many 
woody branches. eaves an inch long, alternate, fitting 
clofe to the branches, acuminate. F/owers white. A na- 
tive of Carthagena in New Spain. 


** Leaves decurrent. 
Herbaceous or Shrubby. 


94. C. geniftelloides. Lam. 56. Willd. 89. (Canambaya 5 
Marg. Braf. 78.) ‘* Stems fomewhat fhrubby, without 
leaves, nearly {mooth; rings interrupted by joints, termi- 
nated by a fhort fcale; flowers feffile, lateral, alternate.” 
Stems from a foot to three feet long. Wings between each 
joint, broader on one fide than on the other, decuffated, 
green. Flowers yellow, fituated at the joints in the upper 
part of the plant, folitary in the axil of the fcale; calyx 
round, almo{ft fmooth, imbricated; feales ovate-acute ; 
down reddifh. A native of Pern. 95. C. articulata. Lam. 
57- Ill. Pl. 697. fig. 4. Willd. 81. “Stem much 
branched, interruptedly winged; leaves oblong-elliptical, 
fhorter than the joints; flowers panicled.”? Stem a foot and 
haif high; branches compound, fmooth, vifcid towards the 
fummit. FYowers pale yellow, feffile, almoft globular, often 
cluftered together in a kind of terminal {pike or panicle 5 
calyx imbricated, fcales obtufe. Found by Commerfon at 
Monte Video. 96. C. /agitialis, Lam. 58. Willd. S2. 
“¢ Leaves decurrent, lanceolate, finely toothed, a little 
fcabrous, green on both furfaces ; flowers cluitered together 
at the top of the branches.” Svem winged ag in the two 
preceding. Leaves alternate, two or three inches long. 
flowers from three to five in a clufter; calyx fhort; fcales 
egg-fhaped, fomewhat pubefcent ; florets numerous; down 
longer than the calyx, Found by Commerfon at Monte 
Video. 97. C. crifpata. Willd. 83. Vahl. 1.71. Forfk. 
Arab. 119. n. 495. ‘ Leaves lanceolate, ferrate-toothed, 
naked; peduncles one-flowered; {tem fhrubby.”? Whole 
plant {mooth. Svem ereét, ftriated ; branches and peduncles 
with curled tooth-finuated wings. Leavés an inch and half 
long, remote. J /owers two or three at the top of the 
branches; peduncl:s half an inch long ; calyx-fcales linear- 
lanceolate, the length of the florets in the circumference. A 
native of Arabia Felix. 98. C.- arabica, Willd. 84. 
(Erigeron decurrens; Vahl. Symb. 1. 72.) ‘ Leaves 
linear, quite entire, downy ; flowers panicled.”? Stem erect, 
ftriated, pubefcent, downy near the top; branches woody. 
Leaves an inch and half long. Pedicels capillary, with two 
minute braétes near the top; calyxes villous; f{cales briflle- 
fhaped, fhorter than the down, A native of Arabia Felix, 
99. C. thapfoides. Willd. 85. Marfch. de Biberft. Fl. 
Caucas. ‘ Leaves egg-fhaped, mucronate, downy ; lower 
ones ferrated ; flowers in corymbs.” oof perennial, 
A native of Mount Caucafus, near the fhores of the 
Cafpian fea. 100. C. wirgata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 5. Mart, 
22, Lam, 53. Willd. 86. (C. helenii folio; Pl. Sp. 9, 
Als Burm. 


CONY ZA, 


Berm. Amer. tab. 98. fig. 2. .C, angultitolia fubincana ; 
Brown. Jam. 318. Helichryfum caule alato; Sloan. Jam, 
y25. Hilt. 1. 206. tab. 152. fig. 5.) . © Leaves linear-lan- 
ceolate, finely ferrated, downy underneath; {pikes terminal, 
elongated, interrupted.’? _ Root perennial, woody. S¥em 
about two feet high, ere@. Leaves five or fix inches long, 
alternate, green and {mooth ahove, whitifh and downy un- 
derneath. J/owers pale~purple, feffile, lower ones three 
together, upper onew folitary ; calyx oblong, imbricated ; 
fcales acute, rather hairy. A native of St. Domingo, Ja- 
maica, and ‘Carolia. 101. C. rugofa. Willd. 57. Vahl. 
Symb. 1. 71. * Leaves *liptical, crenated, downy under- 
neath ; flowers ina head.” Branches woody ; wings quite 
entire, {mooth on one fide, very downy 09 the other. Leaves 
an inch and half long, wrinkled, fmooth above, downy un- 
derneath. Peduncles the length of the leaves, from the axils 
of the upper leaves. A native of Brazil. 102. C..alope- 
curioides, Lam. 54. Willd. 88. Plum. Sp. 9. Burm. 
Amer. tab. 98. fig. 1. ‘* Leaves egg-fhaped, finely fer- 
rated, downy underneath ; {pike terminal, denfe, interrupted 
at the bale.’ Root perennial, {pindle-fhaped, woody. Stems 
about two feet high; wings green on one fide, white and 
downy on the other. eaves alternate; green, {mooth, 
fomewhat wrinkled above, whitifh and dewny underneath. 
Flowers {efile ; calyx imbricated, downy at the bafe ; inner 
{cales longer and {mooth towards the tip ; down rather long. 
A native of Martinico and Brazil. 103. C. /picata. Lam. 
55- Wilid. 8c9.. Cav. Ic. 1.3. tab. 12. ‘* Stem fome- 
what fhrebby, fimple; leaves ovate-lanceolate, finely fer- 
rated, downy underneath; {pike terminal, denfe, entire.” 
Sem a foot and half high, ere&, ftriated with green and 
white. Leaues from three to four inches long, fix or eight 
lines broad, alternate, green and {mooth above, white and 
downy underneath. F/oqwers feffile ; calyx clothed with a 
thick down, imbricated; fcales narrow-lanceclate, inner 
ones longer. Female florets intermingled with the herma- 
phrodites. A native of South America. Obf. As the 
genera baccharis and conyza now ftand, this fpecies belongs 
to the former. 104. C. redolens. Wilid. go. (Gnapha- 
lium redolens; Forft. Prod. n. 535.) ‘* Leaves lanceolate, 
quite entire, downy underneath; {pikes terminal, glome- 
rated.?? Stem woody, branched. eaves half an inch long, 
obtule. Spikes half an inch long; calyxes villous. A na- 
tive of New Caledonia. 105. C. decurrens. Linn. Sp. PI. 
6. Mart. 23. Willd. gt. (C. alopecuroides, 8. Lam. ?) 
‘¢ Leaves lanceolate, finely ferrated; {tem fomewhat dicho- 
tomous; flowers axillary, fefflie, glomerated.’? Roof an- 
nual. Whole plant downy. Stem about three inches long, 
erect. A native of the Eaft Indies. 

Obf. The cnty effential diftin@ion between baccharis and 
conyza confilts in the former having the hermaphrodite and 
female florets intermingled with each other 5 whereas, in the 
Tatter. the female florets are all coll-Ged in the circum- 
ference, but without rendering the compound flower properly 
radiate. In dried {pecimens, it is not always poffible to de- 
termine thefe charaéters with certainty; fo that, as La 
Marck obferves, fome of the foregoing fpecies may belong 
to baccharis. Juffieu, Geriner, and La Marck, are of 
opinion, that the two genera are {carcely diftinét. The 
latter, however, fuggefts that two genera might be formed 
out of them, diflinguifhed by the form of the calyx : one of 
them with the calyx of erigeron, i.e. not properly imbri- 
cated, having linear, nearly equal fcales in feveral ranks ; 
the other with the calyx of eupatorium, i.e. ftriétly imbri- 
caced. If any of the fpecies fhould be found to have all the 
Sorets hermaphrodite, they mutt be referred to eupatorium. 
Erigeron differs in having a radiate flower. 


Witidenew, is the third part of his third volume, pub. 
lithed fince our article baccharis went to the prefs, has added 
the following {pecies to that yenus. 1. B. vifto/a, 4. Lam, 
** Leaves elliptical, rather acute, three-nerved, quite entire, 
petioled ; younger ones vifcid.”? Flazwers in terminal, com 
pound, peduncled corymbs, A native of the Ifles Maurie 
tius and Bourbon. 2. B. ardutifolia, 6. Vahl. Symb. 3, 
97. §** Leaves oblong, feffile, rigid, acutely ferrated, retie 
cularly veined; corymb terminal; flowers cluftered.”? A 
{mooth fhrub. A native of Peru. 3. B. feffilifora, 7. 
Vahl. 3. 97. ‘ Jueaves oblong, fefiile, toothed, and entire ; 
flowers terminal, feffile.” lowers twice as large as thofe 
of B. halimifolia. A native of Brazil. 4. C. wvillofa, g. 
Vahl. 3. 98. ‘¢ Leaves lanceolate, petioled, ferrated on the 
upper part, villous-downy underneath.” Branches, peduncles, 
and pedicels, villous-downy. Corymbs long, peduncled, faf- 
tigiate; calyx-fcales briltle fhaped. A native of Arabia 
Felix. 5. C. tridettata, 12. Vahl. 3. G8. «Leaves fef- 
fils, wedge-fhaped, even-furfaced, three tocthed at the tip.’”? 
Flowers in terminal and axillary corymbs. A native of 
Brazil. 6. B. dioica, 13. Vahl. 3.98. tab. 74, ‘* Leaves 
wedge-fhaped, fomewhat retufe, quite entire, even-furfaced, 
three-nerved; flowers dictcous.’? Joqers from four to 
feven, feffile, cluftered. A native of Montferrat and Do. 
minica, 

Conyza afteroides of Linneus and Martyn is after cony- 
zoides of Willdenow. Ic is exciuded from the prefent 
genus by its radiate flower. © 

Conyza agyptiaca juniperifolia ; Vaill. See StAEHELINA 
Jpinofa. 

Conyza athiopica, fore bullats aurea; Pluk. See Cury- 
SOCOMA Comaured. 


Conyza africana frutefcens, foliis erice hamatis. See 
Sroese ethiopica. 

Conyza africana frutefcens, folio falvie; Tourn. See 
TarCHONANTHUS camphoratus. 

Conyza africana latifolia fatida; Pluk. Moris, See 
GxrapHatium fetidum. 

Conyza africana tenuifoha fubfrutefcens; Dill. See 


Curysocoma /cabra. 

ConyzA americana frutefcens fetidifima ; Dill. See Bac- 
CHARIS faetida. 
Conyza americana fcandens, falits ‘fees 3 Amm, 


Herb. See Mikanra houflonis,  Lupatorium; Hoult, 
Linn. 

Conyza anthelminiica ; Linn. See VERnonsA anthelmin- 
tica. 


ConyzA aquatica, afferis flore aurea; C. Bauh.’ See 
Inuva britannica B. 

Conyza arborefcens lutea, folio trifido; Plum. See Ca- 
LEA Jobata. : ' 

Conyzas aromatica frutefcens mauritanica; Pluk. See 
Prexonia camphorata. 

Conyza cerulea acris; C. Bauh. See EriGeron acre. 

Conyza caerulea dina major ; C. Bauh. See EriGeron 
uniflorum. 

Conyza cerulea alpina minor; C. Bauh. See Er1GERon 
alpinum. 

Conyza capitata, feu globofa; Bocce. 
cofa. 

Conyza Diofcoridis; Raw. See Baccuartis Diofcori- 

dis 


See Inura vif 


Conyza famina Theophrafi; C. Bauh. See EriGeron 
graveolens. ; 
Conyza fetida; Lam, See Baccuaris fatida. 
Conyza frutefcens, foliis auguftioribus ; Few. Peruv. See 
Baccwaris ivefolia. 
Conyza 
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Conrza fruticofa cifli odore ; Sloan. See Evratorivm 
willofum. 

Conyza fruticofa -cifft odore, floribus pallide purpureis ; 
Sloan. See Carea jamaicenfis. 

Conyza helexitis mellita incana; Lob. 
eampeftris. * 

Conyza incana; C, Bauh. See Cinerarta campeflris. 

Conyza Jini Joliis afperis ; Amm. Ruth. See Curyso- 
coma diflora. 

Conyza /obata; Linn. See Carea /obata. 

Conyza major altera ; C. Bauh. See Baccuaris Diof- 
coridis. 

Conyza major altera; Thal. See Bupxruaumum /ali- 
cifolium. ; 

Conyza major ; Dod. 


See CINERARIA 


See Inuxa vifcofa. 


Conyza major, flore globofo; C. Bauh. See Inura 
pulicaris. 

Conyza marina; Magnol. Moris. See Ericrron {u- 
berofum. 


Conyza mas Theophrafi; C. Bauh. See Inura vi/- 


cofa. 

Conyza media afleris flore luteo ; C. Bauh. 
ayfenterica. 

Conyza media crifpa; Rai. See Inuva pulicaris 6. 

Conyza media, monfpelienfi afinis ; J. Bavh. See Inuta 
fpiireafolia. 

Conyza melitenfis ; Bocce, 

Conyza minima; Dod. 

Conyza minor exotica ; 
caris B. 

Conyza minor hifpanica ; Pluk. See Invuua pulicaris . 

Conyza minor vera; Lob. Barr. See Ericeron gra- 
weolens. 

Conyza paluftris ferratifoha ; C. Bauh. 
paludofus. , 

Conyza pannontca lanuginofa; C. Bauh. Morif. 
Inuva oculus chrijli. 

Conyza prealta; Bocce. 

Conyza rugofa; Hort. Kew. 
fun. 

ConyzaA feandens, folaris folio, angulofa; Plum. 
Mikania /candens. 

Conyza fericea; Willd. See Curysocoma /ericea. 

Conyza 3. auflriaca; Cluf. See Invza oculus chrifii. 

Conyza fyrie; J. Bauh. Rai. Gron. See Baccuarts 

*- Diofcoridis. 

Conyza tomentofa $5 incanas; Amm, Ruth. See Cury- 
socoma villofa. 

CONYZIS Arrinis; C. Bauh. 
éanica. 

CONYZOIDES; Dill. See Ericeron acre. 

CONZ. Sce Gonsarsruck. 

CONZA, in Geography, atown of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Principato Ultra, confidered as the capital of the 
province ; fituated at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
head of the Ofauto; the fee of an archbifhop. The 

_ chief article of its commerce is marble. Diftant 48 miles 
E. of Naples. N. lat. 40° 50’. E. long. 15° 10’. 

COOCH Banarz, or Coos-Baynar, a diltrict of Bahar, 
m the province of Bengal, feparated from that of Rung- 
pore, by the river Durlah. In this diftriét, an ufage of a 
very fingular kind has prevailed from remote antiquity, and 
actually exills at this day. If a reiut, or peafant, owes a 
fur of money, and cannot fatisfy his creditor, he is com- 
pelled to cive up his wife as a pledge, and poffeffion of her 
is kept till the debt is difcharged, .It fometimes happens, 
according to report, that the wife of a debtor is not re- 


See Inuta 


See Inuxa fetida. 
See Ivuva pulicaris. 
C. Bauh. See Inuva puli- 


See SEnEcI0 
See 


See Inuva JLifrons. 
See ER1GERON rugo- 


See 


See Inura drit- 
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deemed for the {pace of one, two, or three years 3 and then, 
if during her refidence and connection with the creditor, a 
family fhall have been the confequence, half of it is con- 
fidered as the property of the perfon with whom fhe lived, and 
half that of her real hufband. This country has a molt wretched 
appearance, and its inhabitants are a miferable and puny race. 
Thofe of the lower ranks, without {cruple, difpole of their 
children for flaves, to any purchafer, and for a very trifling 
confideration. - Nothing is more common, in this unnatural 
traflic, than to fee a mcther drefs up her child, and bring it 
to market, with no other view or hope, than to enhance the 
price fhe may procure for it. Indeed the extreme poverty 
and wretchednefs of thefe people will f{ufficiently appear, 
when we refle& that the value of the peafant’s fubfiltence 
dmounts to no more than one penny a day, even allowing 
him to make his meal of two pounds of boiled rice, with a 
due proportion of falt, oil, vegetable, fifh, and chilt, the 
latter of which is a kind of red pepper, in univerfal ufe, 
made from the ‘* capficum annuum” of Linneus. The ii- 
tuation of the diftrict exhibits an union of fects, not un- 
frequently obferved, viz. the great facility of obtaining food, 
and at the fame time the wretched indolence of the low- 
er order of inhabitants. Turner’s Thibet, p. rt, &c. 
COOGHEN, Leonarp Van, in Biography, a painter, 
born at Haarlem in 1610, and f{cholar of Jac.:Jordaens. He 
alfo amufed himfelf with etching, and publifhed two or three 
fets of prints, in which the ftyle of Salvator Rofa was imi- 
tated with the moft happy fuccefs. ‘Tnefe etchings, feveral 
of which reprefent groups of military figures, are dated 
from 1664 to 1666. Hedied in 1681. Heinecken. 
COOK, James, one of the moft eminent navigators and 
difcoverers of unknown territories and feas, recorded either 
in ancient or modern hiltory, was defcended from an obfcure 
family in Northumberland: his father, James Cook, hav- 
ing occupied the humble ftation of a fervant in hufbandry, 
and his mother, whofe Chriftian name was Grace, being a 
perfon of the fame rank and condition. ‘The fubjeét of this 
article claims a more diftinguifhed notice, and a more ex 
tended detail of particulars, than we have been accuftomed 
to introduce in thofe biographical fketches that occur in this 
work. Independently of the fingular merit of captain 
Cook himfelf, to which a peculiar tribute is due, his 
voyages and difcoveries are fo immediately connected with 
feience, both geographical and nautical, as to entitle them 
to a con{picuous place in a general Dictionary of the Arts 
and Sciences. ‘The parents of captain Cook, who were 
noted in their lowly ftation for honefty, fobriety, and dili- 
gence, were fettled for fome time before his birth at Marton, 
a village in the North Riding of Yorkfhire ; and in this 
place their fon James, deftined to give celebrity to their 
name and family, was born onthe 27th of October, in the 
year 1728. Having received the firit rudiments of educa- 
tion at his native place, he was further inftruéted in writing, 
and the firft five rules of arithmetic at Ayton, near which 
place his father was fettled in the fervice of Thomas Skot- 
tow, efq.; and, at the age of 13 years, he was apprenticed 
to a fhop keeper, at Staiths, a filhing town about 19 miles 
from Whitby, The fea, however, was the obje& towards 
which he manife {ted an early inclination; and,in confequence of 
fome difagreement with Kis matter, he obtained his difcharge, 
and determining to indulge his natural propenfity, he bound 
himfelf for feven years to Meffrs. Walkers of Whitby, 
quakers by religious profeffion, who employed two fhips in 
the coal trade. At the expiration of his apprenticefhip, he 
continued in veffels of this defcription, as a common failor, 
till at length he was appointed mate in one of Mr. John 
Walker’s fhips, At this time, he was not diftinguifhed by 
any 
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any peculiar traits of charaé&ter, though without doubt he 
muit haye acquired a confiderable degree of knowledge in 
practical navigation, In the {pring of the year 17.55, when 
holtilities commenced between EnglandandFrance, Mr. Cook, 
and the fhip to which he belonged, happened to be in the 
river Thames ; aud after concealing himfelf for fome time, 
to avoid being impreffed, he determined to enter voluntarily 
into the Britifh navy. His firft fituation in his majelty’s 
fervice, was on board the Eagle man of war, to the com- 
mand of which, captain (afterwards fir Hugh) Pallifer 
was appointed in O&ober 1755. As an aétive diligent fea- 
man, he recommended himfelf to the captain’s notice; and 
in confequerce of his own acknowledged merit, as well as 
fome private interference, he obtained on the 16th of May, 
1759, a mafter’s warrant for the Grampus floop ; but this 
appointment, not taking effeét, he was made matter of the 
Garland, a fhip which had failed before he could join hers 
and therefore, on the rgth of May, he was appointed to 
the Mercury. This fhip was deltined to North America, 
where fhe joined the fleet under the command of fir Charles 
Saunders, which, in conjun&tion with the land forces under 
general Wolfe, was engaged in the famous fiege of Quebec. 
As it was neceffary to take the foundings in the river St. 
Lawrence, between the ifland of Orleans and the north 
fhore, direétly in the front of the French fortified camp at 
Montmorency and Beauport, Mr. Cook was recommended 
by captain Pallifer, who well knew his fagacity and refo- 
lution, to this difficult and hazardous fervice. He perform- 
ed it, with great perfonal rifk, to the fatisfaGtion of his em- 
ployers ; and furnifhed the admiral with a complete and cor- 
re& draught of the channel and foundings. Before this 
time, it is thought that he had fearcely ever ufed a pencil, 
and that he had no knowledge of drawing, He efterwards 
furveyed thofe parts of the river, below Quebec, which na- 
vigators had found to be attended with dificulty and danger; 
this bufinefs was executed. with his cuftomary diligence and 
{kill; and when his undertaking was_finifhed, his chart of 
the river St. Lawrence -was publifhed, with the: neceffary 
foundings and. diretions for navigating that river. This 
chart has fuperieded the neceffity of any other. After the. 
expedition to Quebec, Mr..C ck was appointed, by warrant 
from lord. Colvitl, mafter of the-Northumberland man of 
war; and in this ftation, his conduc was fuch, as to gain 
him the efteem and friendfhip of his commander. During 
the {tation of his fhip at Halifax, he read Euclid, and de- 
voted his leifure hours to the ftudy of aftronomy, and other 
branches. of fcience. In’ September 1762, the North- 
umberland came:to Newfoundland, to affift in the recapture 
of the ifland from the French; and after this fervice was 
accomplithed, Mr. Cook furveyed the harbour of Placentia, 
and the heights of the place, with a diligence which en- 
gaged the noticesof captain, (afterwards admiral) Greaves, 
the governor of Newfoundland. ‘The governor formed a 
very high opinion of his abilities and charaéter ; and this 
opinien was amply. confirmed by the concurring teftimeny 
of all the officers under whom he had ferved. Upon Mr. 
Cook’s return to England, towards the clofe of the year 
1762, he married an amiable woman, who deferved and cn- 
joyed his tendereft afieAlion and regard. arly in the year 
1763, -he accompanied captain Greaves to Newfoundland, 
as furveyor of its coafts; and having executed the bufinefs 
that had-been aflizned him, he returned to England. In 
April 1764, he was appointed, under the orders of commo- 
dore Pallifer, marine furveyor of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dore ; and of the fatisfa&ory manner in. which he execuied 
this office, the charts which he afterwards publifhed, afford 
fufficicat evidence, Thefe fervices were continued till the 
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year 17673 and whilft he was employed in them, he tranf- 
mitted to the Royal Society an obfervation of the eclipfe of 
the fun at Newfoundland, with the longitude deduced from 
it, (fee Phil. Tranf. val, 57.) from which our navigator 
appears to have already acquired the charaéter of an able 
mathematician. But a new and more interefting fcene opens 
upon usin the profecution of thefe memoirs. A f{pirit of 
difcovery had been excited towards the latter end of the rgth 
century, aid fn the following century it was very vigorous 
and active ; but foon after the commencement of the 17th 
century, it began to decline: at'a fubfequent period, during 
the reign of king George II., it again began to re- 
vive ; and two voyages were performed’ for the pur- 
pofe of difcovering a north-weft paffage through Hud- 
fon’s Bay. But the nobleft difplays of this {pirit’ were 
exhibited during the prefent reign: and it was referv- 
ed for Mr. Cook to furnihh the moft illuftrious example 
of its influence. Soon after the peace of 1763, two voyages 
round the world were undertaken by captains Byron, Wals 
his, and Carteret, to: whom we are indebted for feveral dif 
coveries, which ferved to extend the knowledge of geogta- 
phy and navigation; but before the’ return’ of the two laft 
of thef2-commanders, another voyage was projected, on a 
more extenfive feale than either of the former. The tranfit 
of Venus in 1769, which was likely to be obferved with the 
greatelt advantage in fome of the iflands of the South Seay 
afforded a peculiar inducement to this expedition; and after 
a variety of preliminary confpltations and debates, Mr. Cook, 
who was ftrongly recommended by Mr. Stephens, fecretary 
to the admiralty, and by fir Hugh Pallifer, who had long 
known his abilities and character, was appointed to the 
command of it, with the rank of a lieutenant in the royal 
navy, to which he was promoted on the 25th of May 1768. 
AA veflel of 370 tons, cailed the Endeavour, was prepared 
for this purpofe; but before the neceflary arrangements were 
compleated captain Wallis returned, and upon being con- 
fulted he recommended Port Royal Harbour in George’s 


ifland, now known by the name of Otaheite, as the moft | 


proper place for the propofed obfervation of the tranfit. 
Lieutenant Cook was accompanied by Mr. Charles Greeny 
who had been affiftant to Dr. Bradley at the Royal Ob- 
fervatory at Greenwich, and alfo by Jofeph Banks, efq. 
now fir Jofeph Bauks, bart. and prefident of the Royal So- 
ciety, and Dr. Solander, gentlemen whole zeal for the pro- 
motion of fcience have been uniform and ardent. Lieutenant 
Cook had further views in this voyage than the mere ob- 
fervation of the tranfit, and accordingly, when that bufinefs 
was accomplifhed, he was direCted to purfue further difco- 
veries in. the great Southern Ocean. The complement of 
Cook’s fhip confilted of 84 perfons, befides the commander}. 
fhe was viétualled for 18 months; and furnifhed with 10 car- 
riage and 12 {wivel guns, together with an ample {tore of 
ammunition and other neceffarics. On the 26th of Auguft 
our navigators fet fail from Plymouth Sound; and on the 
13th of September anchored in Funchiele road, in the ifland. 
of Madeira. Here they were hofpitably entertained; and 
having laid ina frefh Rock of beef, water, and wine,- they 
left the ifland in the night of the 1Sth of September. In 
their way to Rio de Janeiro, they had an opportunity of 
accouating for that luminous appearance of the fea, which 
had been often noticed by navigators, and aferibed to various. 


caufes. They determined by experiment, fully to their fatis-” 


fagtion, that the flafhes which they had obferved proceeded. 
from fome luminots animal. Their reception at Rio de Janeiro 
was very different from that which they had mét with at Ma- 
deiva; and it was through mere neceffiry that they were de- 
tained there from the 13th of November to the 7th of the 
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following month, when they proceeded on their voyage. 
On the 14th of January 1769, lieutenant Cook entered the 
ftrait of Le Maire, and having contended for fome time 
with a violent tide, he anchored on the next day, firft be- 
fore a {ma'l cove; which was underftood to be Port Mau- 
rice, and afterwards in the bay of Good Succefs During 
the continuance of the Endeavour in this ftation, Mr. Banks, 
Dr. Salander, Mr. Monkhoufe the furgeon, and Mr. Green 
the aftronomer, with their attendants and fervants, and two 
feamen, afcended the mountains in fearch of plants. This 
excurfion has been often related, and the effect of the cold 
of the climate is well known. (See Corp. For an account 
of the inhabitants of the defolate regions adjacent to. this 
ftrait; fee Le Martz.) It hasbeen a queftion among for- 
mer navigators which is the beft paflage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean; and the doubling of Cape Horn has 
been fo much dreaded, that it has been thought more eli- 
gible to pafs through the ftrait of Magalhaens or Magellan. 
Lieutenant Cook has fettled this point; for he was no more 
than 33 days in coming round the land of Terra del Fuego, 
from the E, entrance of the flrait of Le Maire till he had 
advanced about 12 degrees to the wellward and 34 to the 
northward of the [traits of Magalhaens, and during this time 
the fhip received fearcely any damage; whereas it would 
have required three months to’ reach the Pacific ocean 
through this ftrait, and in paffing it his people would have 
been much fatigued, and the anchors, cables, fails, and 
ligging of the veffel would have been much injured. In 
fhort, lieutenant Cook, by fetting the example of doubling 
Cape Horn, and by accurately afcertaining the latitude and 
longitude of different places, as well as by his inftru@ions to 
future voyagers, has performed the moft effential fervice to 
this part of navigation, In the profecution of the voyage 
from Cape Horn to Otaheite, feveral iflands were difcovered, 
to which were given the names of Lagoon ifland, S. lat. 
18° 44', W. long. 139° 28’, Thrumb-cap, S. lat. 18° 35’. 
W.. Jong. 139° 48’, Bow ifland, S. lat. 18° 23’, W. lon. 
341° 12’, the Groups, the eafternmoft in S. lat. 18° 12’, 
W. long. 142° 42’, Bird ifland, S. lat. 17° 48’. W. long. 


143° 35’, and Chain ifland, S. lat. 17° 23’. W. longs. 145° 


54’. Moft of thefe iflands were inhabited; and the ver. 
dure, or groves of palm-trees, which were vilible in fome o 
them, gave them the appearance of a terreftrial paradife to 
perfons who had fa lately witnefled the dreary coafts of Terra 
del Fuego. 

On the 13th of April the Endeavour anchored in Port 
Royal bay, called by the natives “ Matavai,”’ in the ifland 
of Otaheite. Having fixed upon a place proper for accom- 
plifhing the grand obje& of their commiffion, they ereéted 
an obfervatory, S. lat. 17° 29’ 15”. W. long. 149° 32’ 30”, 
and cartied their altronomical quadrant, and fome other in- 
ftruments, on fhore. On the following day, very much to 
their furprife and grief, the quadrant was not to be found. 
By the judicious and fpirited exertions of Mr. Banks, the 
inttrument was reftored. ‘I'he tranfit was obferved with 
great advantage. A particular accéunt of the obfervation 
may be feen in the Phil. Tranf. vol. lxi. p. 397. See Ve- 
nus. As we fhall have occafion to mention fome of the 
leading circumftances that occurred on this and other vifits 
to Oraheite, under that article, we fhall attend licutenant 
Cook in his departure from the ifland. Previoufly to their 
fetting fail, Tupia, one of the natives, the prime minilter of 
Oberea, when fhe was in the height! of her power, and chief 
prielt of the country, who had been a conftant companion of 
the Englifh during their abode on the ifland, came on board 
the fhip, with a boy thirteen years of age, and intreated that 
they might be permitted to proceed with them on their 
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voyage. Lieutenant Cook gladly accepted the propofal. 
On the 13th of July the Englith weighed anchor, and 
whilit they were proceeding on their voyage, Tupia in- 
formed lieutenant Cook that at four of the neighbouring 
ilands, which he diftinevithed by the names of Huaheine, 
Ulietea, Otaha, and Bolaboia, they might procure hogs, 
fowls, and other refrefhments, in great abundance. Ac- 
cordingly, having pafled Tethuroa, they approached the 
N.W. part of Hnuaheine on the 16th of July, and in the af. 
ternoon anchored in a fmall but excellent harbour on the 
W’ fide of the ifland, called Owharre; and having procured 
a variety of meceflary articles of refrefhment, they failed on 
the roth for Ulietea,-in a good harbour of which the fhip 
anchored on the next day. 

The lieutenant hoifted an Enslifh jack on this ifland, and, 
in the name of his Britannic majefty, took poffeffion of this, 
and the three neighbouring iflands, Huaheine, Otaha, and 
Bolabola, all of which were in fight. The harbour or bay 
in which the Endeavour had anchored was called by the na- 
tive Oopoa, and-extends almoft the whole length of the ealt 
fide of the ifland. In its greateftextent it is capable of ac- 
commodating any number of fhips. After having furveyed 
the northern and fouthern paris of this ifland, they fet fail on 
the 24th; but after encountering confiderable danger and 
difcovering feveral {mall iflands, they returned to Ulietea, and 
calt anchor on the rit of Augult in a harbour on the welt fide 
of the ifland. Tupia had previoufly apprized them of the 
formidable charaéter of the inhabitants of Bolabola, but on 
intercourfe with them, and particularly wich Opoony, they 
found there was no foundation for the terrors which Tupia 
had endeavoured to excite. Having finifhed their neceflary 
repairs, and obtained a frefh flock of provifions, they pre- 
pared for leaving the ifland. The principal iffands, about 
which the Englith had now fpent fomewhat more than three 
weeks, were fix in number; viz. Udictea, Otaha, Bolabola, 
Huaheine, Tubai, and Maurua ; which fee refpedlively. Our 
voyagers purfued their courfe till the 13th, when land was 
difcovered bearing S.E., and which Tupia informed them 
was an ifland called Oheteroa. As the inhabitants manifefted 
a hoftile difpolition, lieutenant Cook, with equal wildom and 
humanity, made no attempt for landing. By Tupia our na- 
vigators were informed, that various iflands lay at different 
diftances, and in different directions from Oheteroa, between 
the fouth and the north-weit; and that to the north-ealt 
there was an ifland called Manua, or Bird ifland. He alfo 
defcribed feveral iflands towards the weft; probably Bol- 
cawen and Keppel’s iflands, which had been difcovered by 
Captain Wallis. The fartheft ifland towards the fouth, of 
which Tupia had any knowledge, was called Afoutou, about 
three days fail from Oheteroa. But his father, he faid, had 
informed him, that there were other iflands farther to the 
fouts. Lieutenant Cook determined, all circumftances duly 
confidered, to ftand fouthward in fearch of a continent. On 
the 15th of Augult, our voyagers failed from Oheteroa, and 
on the 3oth, in Jat. 38° 20’. W. long. 147° 6’, they ob- 
ferved a comet, the tail of which fubtended an angle of 42 
degrees. On the 6th of O&ober they difcovered an extenfive 
traét of land, which they at firlt conceived to be the * Terra 
Auftralis incognita,” but which proved, in the event, to be 
a part of New Zealand. Lieutenant Cook, having anchored, 
on the 8th, in a bay, at the entrance of a {mall river, went on 
fhore, accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, and at- 
tended with a party of men, in order to have fome intercourle 
with the natives. They affumed a very holtile appearance 5 
and made attempts for running away with the pinnace, which 
had been left at the entrance of the river. On the next day 
they exhibited the fame formidable afpect, brandifhing their 
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pikes and lances. Tupia addreffed them in a langnage, 
which was a diale& of their own and which they underttood ; 
informing them that our voyagers only wanted provifions 
and water, in exchange for iron, the properties of which he 
explained as far as he wasable. Their intentions, however, 
appeared to be unfriendly ; and on the iron and beads, which 
were prefented to them, they feemed to fet little value. Tu- 
pia told them at length, that if they proceeded to any far- 
ther violence, fome of them muft fall victims to the iu‘ reta- 
liation of the Englifh. This falutary counfel, however, pro- 
duced no effet ;. and fome were killed, and feveral wounded 
in the confli& that enfued. The feverity exercifed on. this 
occafion, was very different from the conduét which Mr. 
Cook’s prudence and humanity fuggefted in other cafes ; 
and, on a calm review, it was not approved by himfelf ; but 
he pleaded the nature of the fervice in which he was employed 
and the neceffity of obtaining a knowledge of the country, 
which he had previoufly attempted to acquire by kind treat- 
- ment, and with a view to which he was at length obliged to 
recur to hoftile and fatal meafures. The lieutenant finding 
all his efforts to eftablifh an intercourfe with the natives un- 
availing, determined to re-embark, and on the rth of the 
month he left this inhofpitable place, which, as it had fup- 
plied him with no article except wood, he dencminated Po- 
verty-bay, called by the natives Twoneréa, or Long Sand, and 
fituated in S. lat. 38° 42’, and W. long. 181° 36’. In this 
courfe he {pent nearly jix months, and made large additions 
to the knowledge of geography and navigation. By making 
the whole circuit of New Zealand, he afcertained it to confit 
of two iflands. While the fhip was hauling to the fouth end 
of a {mall ifland, called Teabcwary by the natives, and by the 
Hieutenant “ Portland ifland,”? it fuddenly fell into fhoal 
water and broken ground, ‘he inhabitants, perceiving its 
diftrefs, put off in five canoes, znd affumed a very formidable 
and menacing afpeét, and feemed to be prepared for action ; 
and it was to little purpofe that guns were fired in order to 


intimidate them. Whilft fome icind of traffic was carrying - 


on with one of the canoes, Tupia’s boys who was ftanding on 
the fide of the fhip, was feized by one of the New Zea- 
landers, and carried off. Upon this atrocious aét the marines 
were ordered to fire; afd during the confufion that enfued, 
the boy made his efcape and fwam to the fhip; though he 
was purfued by the largeft of the canoes. To the cape 
where this unhappy tranfaétion oceurred, Mr. Cook gave 
the name of “ Cape Kidnappers;”’ it lies in S. lat. 39° 43'. 
W. long. 182° 24’. Between this cape and the ifland Port- 
Jand is a bay, which, in honour of fir Edward Hawke, the 
Meutenant called ‘* Hawke’s bay.”? While, on the 18th, 
the Endeavour lay a-breaft of a peninfula within Portland 
iftand, called Terakako, two of the’ natives, {uppofed to be 
their chiefs, coifided fo far in Mr. Cook, as to venture on 
board the fhip, and remained there all night, their canoe 
being hoilted into the fhip. Onthe 23d, while the fhip was 
in Tegadoo bay, lieutenant Coek went on fhore to examine 
the watering places, and found the water excellent and 
conveniently fituated, and the difpofition of the people 
much more favourable than he expeéted. This lay in 
S. lat. 38° 22’ 24”, and W. long. 180° 47’. Here 
they fupplied themfelves with as much wood and water 
as they wanted. Qn the 28th, fome gentlemen of the 
Endeavour west .on fhore on an ifland which lies to 
the left hand of the entrance of Tolaga bay; and 
there faw the largeft canoe which they had yet obferved / 
her length being O84 feet, her breadth 5 feet, and her height 
3 feet 6 inches. While the fhip was in Hicks’s bay, the in- 
habitants of the adjoining coaft were found to be very hottile. 
Early on the 1f of November, they counted 45 canoes com- 
ing from the fhore towards the Endeavour, and feveral others 


following them from another place. Some of the Indians 
traded fairly ; others added derifion and infolence to fraud ; 
aud though feveral {mall fhot were fired at them, the canoes 
merely dropped a-ftern, and fet up their fong of defiance as 
they departed from the fhip. In ftanding weftward from a 
fmall ifland called JAzcwrohora, the Endeavour encountered 
fome danger amidft the adjacent rocks, but at length it ef- 
eaped without injury near an ifland called by the lieutenant 
the AZayor ; the inhabitants of the neighbouring coaft dif- 
played in many inftances their hoftility, and, in their traffic 
with our navigators, committed various aéts of fraud and 
robbery. Here, viz. in S. lat. 36° 48/ 52”, lieutenant Cook 
and Mr. Green made an obfervation of the tranfit of Mer- 
cury. In the mean while the fhip was vifited by two large 
canoes, one of which indicated hoftile intentions on the part 
of its crew. Inthe courfe of their traffic, they were guilty 
of an aét of fraud, accompanied with menaces and defiance, 
which induced Mr. Gore to fire at the offender and to kill 
him. At length, however, in confequence of {mall fhot fired 
over their heads, they all fled with the utmoft precipitation. 
Oa the roth, our commander, accompanied by Mr. Banks, 
and the other gentlemen, examined a large river that empties 
itfelf into the head of Mercury bay, and found the fituation 
abounding with conveniences, capable of an eafy defence, 
and furnifhing beds of excellent oyfters; this river Mr, 
Cook called Oyfer river. On the 15th he failed out of 
«* Mercury bay,”’ fo called in confequence of the obferved 
tranfit of Mercury over the fun, and lying in S. lat. 36° 49". 
W. long. 184° 4’. Another river lies at the head of the bay, 
which is the beft or fafeft place for a fhip that wants to ftay for 
any length oftime. ‘Wis the lieutenant, obferving a number 
of Mangroves about it, called * Mangrove river.” Before 
the Endeavour left the bay, Mr. Cook, having difplayed 
the Englifh colours, took formal poffeflion of the place in- 
the name of his Britannic majelty, king George III. In 
the range from Mercury bay feveral canoes appeared appa- 
rently for hoftile purpofes; but their occupiers were in- 
ftantly difperfed by a mufket ball, fired through one 
of their boats; although Tupia’s oratory had proved 
ineffeQual. While Mr. Cook remained in the ‘ Bay 
of iflands,’? he took occafion to examine the interior 
part of the country and its produce. Some circume 
{tances occurred which produced difagreement between the 
navigators and the inhabitants, and it required fingular ex- 
ertions of prudence, as well as of humanity on the part of 
Mr. Cook, to bring them to a termination. The number of 
inhabitants in the Bay of iflands was found to be muck 
greater than in any other part of New Zealand which the 
commander had hitherto vilited; and though they did not 
appear to be united under one head, and though their towns 
were fortified, they feemed to live together in perfeét 
amity. The Endeavour on the oth of December, lying 
becalmed in “ Doubtlefs bay,’ an opportunity offered for 
making inquiries among the natives concerning their coun- 
try; and Tupia enabled the lieutenant to learn, that at 
fome diftance, at a place called ‘* Moore-whennua,”’ the 
land would take a fhort turn to the fouthward, and thence 
extend no more to the welt. This place the Englifh gentle- 
men concluded to be the land difcovered by Tafman, and 
which he had named “ Cape Maria Van Diemen.”? The 
inhabitants, who feemed to be intelligent, farther informed 
them, .that there was a country of great extent, to the 
N.W. by N. or N.N.W., called Usimaroa, where it was 
underfteod that the people eat hogs. Our navigators, on 
the 30th of December, {aw the land, which they judged to 
be ‘© Cape Maria Van Diemen,’’ and which correfponded 
with the account given of it by the Indians. ‘The next 
day, they had demonitrative evidence, from the appear- 
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anee of mount Carmel, that, where they now were, tlie 
breadth of New Zealand could not be more than two or 
three miles from fea to fea. During this part of the nayi- 
gation, they encountered, in S. lat. 35°, and in the midft 
of fummer, a long-continued and yiolent gale of wind ; 
but as they were at a confiderable diftance from the land, 
they efcaped the danger that alarmed them. The fhore at 
** Queen Chariotte’s Sound,” where the Englifh had arrived 
on the i4th of January, 1770, feemed to form feveral bays, 
into one of which lieutenant Cook propofed to take the 
fhip for neceflary repairs, and for obtaining a recruit of 
wood and water, of which they were fupptied with great 
plenty. On landing they found an Indian family, in which 
they found horrid and indifputable proofs of the cultom 
of eating human flefh, Ividences of the fame cuftom ap- 
peared likewife on feveral other occafions. Whillt they 
were near this part of the cauntry, they were entertained 
with the moft enchanting melody of birds, who began 
their fong about two hours after midnight and continued 
it till fun-rife; thus refembling the nightingales of our 
own country. Lieutenant Cook, upon afcending one of the 
hills of the country, had a view of the fea on the 
eaftern fide of it, and of a paffage leading from it to 
that of the weft, a little ealt of the inlet where the 
fhip lay. The main land, S_E. of this inlet, appeared to be 
a narrow ridge of very high hills, forming part of the S.W. 
fide of the ftrait. On the oppofite fide, the land trended 
away J. as far as the eye could reach; and to the S.E. 
was difcovered an opening to the fea, which wafhed the 
eaftern coaft. he lieutenant faw, alfo, on the E. fide of 
the inlet, fome iflands which he had before taken to be 
part of the main land. In returning to the fhip, he ex- 
amined the harbour and coves that lie behind the iflands 
which he had feen from the hills; and he employed the 
next day in farther furveys and difcoveries :—the gentlemen 
of the thip alfo accompanied him in viliting a town, which 
was built upon a {mall ifland or rock, very difficult of accefs, 
and which confifted of between 80 and 100 houfes; the 
inhabitants of which were very friendly and attentive, and 
furnifhed them with a large quantity of dried ‘fifh. From a 
hill of confiderable height, which afforded a view of the 
coaft to the N.W., the fartheit land that appeared was an 
ifland at the diftance of about 10 leagues, lying not far 
frem the main ; between this ifland and the place where the 
commander ftood, he difcovered, clofe under the fhore, fe- 
veral other iflands, forming many bays, in which there ap- 
peared to be good anchorage for fhipping. On the 3oth 
of January the inlet where our voyagers now lay was named 
ee Queen Charlotte’s Sound,” and a memorial was ereéted 
of their vifit to this place. Atthe fame time Mr. Cook took 
formal poffeffion of this and the adjacent country in the 
name of king George III.; thus precluding the claims 
of future navigators, but referving to the original inhabit- 
ants their natural rights. On Monday, the 5th of Fe- 
bruary, the Endeavour, after encountering a violent ftorm, 
got under fail ; but was foon obliged to come to an anchor 
a little above Motuara. Upon inquiring he learnt that 
there was a diltant country, towards the north, called 
Ulimaroa; but he coulé obtain no farther particulars. 
Lieutenant Cook, on the 6ch of February, got out of the 
Sound, and in the evening faw two {mall iflands, lying off 
“ Cape Koamaroo,” at the S.E. head of Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, and bearing E. at the diftance of about four miles. 
The rapidity of the ftream, occafioped by the tide of ebb, 
endangered the fhip, and it was refeued by fome favour- 
able incidents; the narroweft part of the ftrait through 
which it was rapidly driven, lics between “ Cape Ticr- 
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avite,”” on the coafl of the ifand of Lukeinomauqwe, and 
a Cape Koamaroo ;’’ the diftance between them being ef 
timated at four or five leagues. During Mr. Cook’s long 
and minute exanination of the coaft of New Zealand, he 
gave names to the bays, capes, promontories, iflands, and 
rivers, and other places which he faw or vilited ; excepting 
in inftances where their original appellations were learned 
from the natives. Alter having afcertained New Zealand 
to be an ifland, Mr. Cook wifhed to extend his acquaint- 
ance with the country. He completed his cirenmuaviza~ 
tion, by ranging from ¢ Cape Turnagain,” fouthward 
along the ealtern coalt cf Pocnammoo, round “ Cape South,” 
and back to the weltern entrance of the ftrait which he 
had pafled, and which has been very properly called Coox’s 
Strait; which fee. In this range an ifland, lying about 
five leagues from the coaft of Tovy-Pocnammoo, was dtico- 
vered, and it was named “ Banks’sifland.’? Lieutenant Cook, 
purfuiag his courfe to the fouthward, wihed to afcertaiu, 
whether Poenammoo was an ifland ora continent. In the 
profecution of this objeét he pafled fome dangerous rocks 
on the gth of March, and on the fame day reached a point 
of land called ‘* Sourh Cape,” in S. lat. 47° 19’. W. long. 
192° 12', which proved to be the fouthern extremity of 
the country. On the 14th the Endeavour paffed a {mall 
narrow opening in the land, where was a fafe and, conve- 
nient harbour, formed by an ifland, which lay eaftward in 
the middle of the opening. On the Ind behind this open. 
ing are mountains, the fummits of which were covered with 
{now, that had recently falien. The land on each fide of 
the entrance of the opening, rifes almott perpendicularly 
from the fea to a ftupendous height : and, on this account 
lieutenant Cook did not chufe to take the fhip into the 
harbour. Before the 27th of March, the commander had 
circumnavigated the whole country of Tovy-Poenammoo, 
and arrived within fight of the ifland before mentioned, ly- 
ing nine leagues from the entrance into Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound. With a view of obtaining a fupply ef water, he 
hauled round the ifland, and entered a bay, fituated be- 
tween that and Queen Charlotte’s Sound, to which was gi- 
ven the name of ddmiralty-bay; which fee. Lieutenant Cook 
now direGted his views towards Europe ; and it was deter- 
mined to return by the Eaft Indies. In purfuance of this 
refolution, it was propofed that they fhould feer eaft- 
ward till they fhould tall in with the eaft coalt of New 
Holland, and then follow the dire&tion of that coat to- 
wards the north, till they fhould arrive at its northern ex- 
tremity. If that flould be found impra4ticable, it was far- 
ther refolved that they fhould endeavour to fall in with the 
Jand, or iflands, faid to have been difcovered by Quiros. 
For a farther account of New Zearannd; fee that 
article. 

On the 31{f of March our commander failed from * Cape 
Farewell” in New Zealand, S. lat. 40° 53’. W. long. 18°, and 
purfued his voyage towards the weit. On the roth of April 
‘© New Holland,” or as it is now called, “ N-w South 
Wales,” came in fight; and on the 28th, the fhip an- 
chored in Botany-bay ; which fee. During Mr. Cook’s 
ftay at this place, he caufed the Englifh colours to be dif- 
played every day on fhore, and took care that the thip’s 
name, and the date of the year, fhould be infcribed on one 
of the trees near the watering-place. On the 6th of May 
our navigators failed from this bay ; and in their farther pro- 
grefs lieutenant Cook gave the names marked upon the 
map to the bays, capes, points, and remarkable hills that ap- 
peared fucceflively in fight. On the 14th, as the Endeavour 
advanced to the northward, being then in S. lat.)30° 22/. 
W. long. 206° 39’, the land gradually rofe in beight, fo 
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that it may be called.a hilly country. Between this latitude 
aud Botany-bay, it exhibits a pleafing varicty of ridges, 
hills, valleys, and plains, clothed with wood. On the 17th 
our navigators were,in a bay called * Moreton’s bay,” 5. 
Jat. 26° 56’. W. long. 206° 28'; and from appearances they 
concluded that this bay opened into a river; but they. had not 
then leifure to afcegytam the fa&. On the 22d, as they were 
purfuing their voyage from ‘ Harvey’s bay,”? they difco- 
vered that the land was covered with palm nut-treee, which 
they had not feen from the time of their leaving the iflands 
within the tropic. Early m the next day they went on 
fhore, in ofdér to examine the country, and found a channel 
leading into a large lagoon. Here they difcovered a {mall 
river of fref water, and rocm for a few fhips to lie in great 
fecurity. Near the lagoon grows the true Mangrove, {uch 
as exits in the Weft India iflands, and the firft of the kind 
that had been met with by our navigators. Among the 
iflands and fhoals they faw many large birds, which they 
judged to be pelicans, and on the fhorea f{pecies of buftard 
of aconliderable fize and excellent-food; fo that in honour 
of it they called the inlet Bufard-bay. S. lat. 24° 4!. W. 
long. 208° 18’. Here they found a number of {mall-pearl- 
oy{ters, among others of various kinds ; fo that Mr. Cook 
was of opinion, that an advantageous pearl-fifhery might be 
eltablifhed in this place. On the 25th our voyagers, at the 
diftance of one mile from the land, were a-brezft of the 
point which Mr. Cook found to lie dire@ly under the tropic 
of Capricorn, in W. long. 208° 55’, and he therefore called 
it * Cape Capricorn.” -On the 26th the fhip, being under 
fail, was furrounded with iflands, which lay at different dif- 
tances from the main land ; and here Mr. Banks, in fithing, 
took two forts of crabs, fuch as had not been feen before ; 
one of them was adorned with a moft beautiful blue, equal 
to the ultramarine, which tinged all his claws and joints, 
while the under part was white and highly polifhed ; the 
other was marked with ultramarine, more f{paringly, on his 
joints and toes, and on his back were three brown {pots of a 
fingular appearance. Lieutenant Cook finding-a paflage 
between the iflands, failed to the northward, and anchored 
at about two miles diftance from the main. A great num- 
ber of iflands were within fight. - Here Mr. Cook obferv- 
ing that the tide ebbed and flowed coniiderably, when the 
fhip had anchored within the inlet, concluded that it was a 
river that might run pretty far up into the land. Our 
voyagers having gratified their curiofity with a variety of 
objects, but being difappointed in their wifhes of obtaining 
frefh water, determined to make a fhort ftay in this place. 
Before they left it, however, they were defirous of more 
particularly examining the inlet, in which the fhip-lay ; its 
breadth was found to be from two to five miles, upon a di- 
reGtion S. W. by S.; but here it opened every way, and 
formed a large lake, which to the N.W. comnminicated with 
the fea. On the fouth fide of the lake wasa ridge of hills ; 
and various appearances indicated that the country was in- 
habited. The country, in general, in this part of New 
South Wales, appeared fandy and barren, and deftitute of 
the accommodations which would fit it for being pofleffed by 
fettled innabitants. This.inlet, from its want of frefh water, 
was called by Mr. Cook “ Thirfty Sound.” S. lat.22° 20’. W. 
long. 210° 18’. On the 3rft our voyagers left. the place and 
proceeded, till on the 7th of June they perceived on one of 
the iflands, which they were paffing, the appearance of cocoa- 
nut trees; but upon examination, thefe were miftaken for a 
fmall kind of cabbage-palm. On the 8th, when the En- 
deavour was in the midft of a clniter of, {mall iflands, our 
navigatoys difcerned, with their glaffes, upon one of the 
aeareft of them, about 30 of the natives, men, women, and 
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children, flanding together and attentively locking at the 
fhip. This was the tirft inftance of curiofity that had been 
obferved among the people of the country. They were 
wholly naked; their hair was fhort, and their complexion 
refembled that of the other inhabitants that had been before 
obferved. In navigating the coait of New South Wales, 
for an extent of 22 degrees of latitude, or more than 
1300 miles, lieutenant Cook had conduéed his velfel in 
fafety; but on the roth of June, as he was purfuing his 
courfe from a bay, which he had called ‘* Trinity bay,” 
the Endeavour fell into a fituation peculiarly critical and 
dangerous ; having been lifted over a ledge of rock, and 
lying ina hollow within it. Her theathing boards were ob- 
ferved by the light of the moon to be floating away from 
her, and at laft her falle keel, fo that every moment it was ~ 
expeted the- whole company would be {wallowed up by the 
rufhing in of the fea. The fhip was expeditioufly lightened 
as much as poffible, and every exertion was made without 
murmur arid with the greateft alacrity to efcape the immi- 
nent peril to which their lives were expofed. So feufible 
were the failors of the awfulnefs of their Situation, that not 
an oath was heard among them. When morning dawned 
upon them they had a clearer view of their danger. Provie 
dentially, however, it became a dead calm, and high water 
came on at eleven in the morning : but it was necellary fill 
further to lighten the fhip, and two pumps were inftaatly 
worked to difcharge the water that rufhed in. Wor the tide 
at midnight they waited with anxious and awiul expetta- 
tion : in the mean while the leak increafed to a very alarm- 
ing degree; and though the fhip righted, it was expected 
that fhe muft go to the bottom as foon as the ceafed to be 
fupported by the rock. The floating of the fhip, which 
in other circumftances, would have been the means of their 
falvation, was in their fituation, a ground of ferious alarm ; 
becaufe it might precipitate their deftru@tion. Their pofli- 
bility of efcape was precarious, if the {hip funk ; and the 
coaft on which they were to be thrown, if any of them 
efcaped, was inhabited by naked favages, from whofe com- 
paffion they might derive no relief. The decifive moment 
at length arrived ; and the fhip was heaved into deep wa- 
ter, wichout admitting more water than when fhe lay upon 
the rock. The men had experienced long anxiety and were 
finking with fatigue, and in an exhaufled ftate they threw 
themfelves upon the deck, and after fhort intervals and paufes 
of reft, renewed their laborious and almott fruitlefs exertion; 
for the leak gained upon the pumps. In this ftate of anx- 
iety and labour, an accident occurred, which had almoft 
terminated, at once, all their efforts. The planking which 
lines the fhip’s bottom is called the cieling ; between which 
and the outfide planking there is a fpace of about eighteen 
inches. From this cieling only, the man who had attended 
the well had taken the depth of the water, and had given 
the meafure accordingly. But the perfon, who relieved 
him, meafured the depth to the outide planking, which - 
had the appearance of the leak’s having gained upon the 
pumps eighteen inches in a few minutes. The miftake, 
however, was foon dete&ted ; and this accident, at frit 
fo alarming, became, in the event, highly advautage- 
ous. New hopes, froma difcovery that their fituation was 
not fo dangerous as they apprehended, infpired new vi- 
gour; and before eight in the morning the pumps gained 
confiderably on the leak. At eleven o’clock the Endea- 
vour was once more under fajl, and ftood for the land. 
‘They withed, however, to flop the leak; and Mr. Monk- 
houfe, one of the midfhipmen, propofed to the commander 
an expedient which had preferved a-merchant fhip, which 
had {prung a leak that admitted more than four feet water 
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in an hour. his was called fothering the fhip. (See 
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The expedient fucceeded ; and it was owing partly to a 
fragment of rock, which had filled up one of the holes of 
the fhip, that fhe did nat fink and involve her whole com- 
pany in inevitable deftruGtion. In confequence of the dif- 
trefs experienced by the whole crew on this occafion, lieu- 
tenant Cook called a point in fight, which lay to the north- 
ward, in S, lat. 16° 6’. W. long. 214° 39’, “* Cape Tri- 
bulation.”” On the 14th a fmall harbour was difcovered, 
excellently adapted for repairing the damage which the fhip 
had feftained. Another alarming circumt{tance, which oc- 
curred at this time, was the accefs of the fcurvy, that began 
to make its appearance among the fhip’s company, and that 
rendered it {lill more neceflary to get on thore: On the 
17th the fhip put in for the harbour, the entrance of which 
was a narrow channel. Tents were erected for the accommo- 
dation of the fick ; and all of them, except Mr. Green, 
manifefted fymptoms of recovery. On the 29th of June 
an emerfion of Jupiter’s firlt fatellite was obferved, from 
which they obtained the longitude of the place 214° 42’ 
30" W., its latitude being 15° 26’ S. A plan of the har- 
bour was taken; and Mr. Cook afcended a hill, from 
which he obferved, to his great concern, innumerable fand- 
banks and fhoals, lying in every direétion of the coaft. To 
the northward there was the appearance of a pailage, by 
which. lieutenant Cook had the only chance of getting clear, 
in the profecution of his voyage. By a large fupply of fith, 
he was able to diftribute 2£ pounds to each man; a quan- 
tity of greens, being procured, were boiled with the peas: 
and by thefe means the fhip’s company obtained a very con- 
fiderable refrefhment. On the 2d of July our lieutenant 
fent the matter out of the harbour, to found about the 
fhores, and to fearch for a paflage to the northward. Ina 
fubfequent invetligation, a paflage to the fea was difcovered 
between the fhoals, which confifted of coral rocks, and 
which ‘sad furnifhed cockles of an enormous fize, infomuch 
that one of them was more than fufficient for two men. 
Other fhell-fith were alfo found in great abundance. At 
high water the fhip floated ; but a leak having been difco- 
vered, it: was neceflary to lay her afhore a fecond time. 
The feveral damages being repaired, the fhip was again 
floated at high water, and preparations were made for pro- 
ceeding on the voyage. ‘To this harbour Mr. Cook gave 
the name of ‘¢ Endeavour river.” The matter, having been 
difpatched to re-examine the paflare, which he had before 
difcovered, reported that he had veen miftaken. In the 
mean while, the inhabitants of the country, who had been 
very referved in holding any intercourfe with the navigators, 
became more familiar, in confequence of the commander’s 
prudent management. Here they difcovered an animal, 
called by the natives kanguroo, which, being drefled, proved 
to be excellent meat; and they were alfo furnifhed with 
great plenty of turtle, fuperior to any which the gentlemen 
ever talted in England. ‘The turtle was of the {pecies called 
green turtle, and they weighed from two to three hundred 
pounds. ‘The inland country was agreeably divertified by 
hills, valleys, and large plains, which in many places were 
richly covered with wood. ‘The longitude of their ftation, 
determined by an obfervation of the emerfion of Jupiter’s 
firft fatellite, July the 16th, was 214° 53’ 45”; that on the 
29th of June had given 214° 48’ 30”, the mean of which 
was 214° 48’ 74” W. The Indians were very hoftile and 
fraudulent ; and fo daring and infolent, that nothing would 
difperfe them but {mall fhot repeatedly fired from the muf- 
kets. In order to incommode our navigators, they fet fire 
tothe grais, which blazed in various dire&ions. On the 
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4th of Auguft, after frequent unfuccefsful attempts to dif- 
engage the fhip from the harbour, fhe got under fail; but 
many difficulties occurred ; and on the sth, the lieutenant 
had not kept his courfe long before fhoals were difcovered in’ 
every quarter, which obliged him, at the approach of night, 
to come to an anchor. On the morning of the roth, thie 
weather, which had been boifterous, became more moderate, 
and the commander weighed anchor, and ftood in for the 
land ; determining to feek a paflage along the fhore to the 
northward. In purfuance of this refolution, the Endeavour 
proceeded in her courfe, and at noon came between the far- 
thermoft head-land that lay in fight, and tliree iflands which 
were four or five league’ to the north of it, out at\fea. Flere 
they thought there was a clear opening before them, and 
began to hope that they were once more out of danger, 
In this hope, however, they were foon difappointed, and 
therefore the lieutenant gave to the head-land, in %. lat, 14” 
56’. W. long. 214° 43’, the name of “ Cape Flattery.”” 
After ftecring for fome time along the fhore, for what was 
believed to be the open channel, an officer at the maft-head 
cried aloud that he faw land a-head, which extended quite 
round to the three iflands; and that between the fhip and 
them there was a large reef. Mr. Cook himfelf difcerned 
the reef, but was of opinion that the fuppofed Jand was a 
clufter of {mall iflands. In this ftate of uncertainty, hows 
ever, he thought it moft prudent to come to anchor, under 
a high point, from which he could have an extenfive view 
of the fea and country. This eminence he calied “ Point 
Look-out.”? In the procefs of inveftigating the fhoals and 
channel between them, the lieutenant, accompanied by Mr. 
Banks, difcovered an ifland on which were no animals except 
lizards ; and he therefore called it ‘ Lizard ifland.” In 
their return to the fhip, they landed on a low fandy ifland, 
abounding with an incredible number of birds; and as they 
here found the neft of an eagle, they called it « Eagle 
iland.” At length, after much deliberation, it was re- 
folved to quit the coaft entirely, till they could appreach it 
with lefs danger ; and in purfuance of this refolution, the 
Endeavour, on the 13th, got under fail, and fuccefsfully 
pafled through one of the channels or openings in the outer 
reef, which Mr. Cook had previoufly obferved. ‘The fitua- 
tion of our navigators was now happily changed ; and after 
three months? anxiety and fufpence, they found themfelves 
in an open fea, with deep water. The paflage or channel, 
through which the Endeavour paff-d into the open fea be- 
yond the reef, lies in S. lat. 14° 32’. It is diltinguifhed by 
the three high iflands within it, to which, on account of the 
ufe they may be of in guiding the way of future voyagers, 
our commander gave the appellation of * Iflands of Direc- 
tion.” New dangers, which created alarm and required 
freth exertions, occurred ; but every man did his duty with 
as much calmnefa and regularity as if no danger had bees 
near. It was indeed the high and magnanimous fpirit of the 
commander, which infpired his people with fuch refolution 
and vigour. On the coaft of a new and unknown country 
he braved all perils, and determined to afcertain whether this 
country did, cr did not, join to New Guinea: a queltion 
which he had’fixed upon refolving, from the firft moment 
that he had come within fight of land. ‘To the opening, 
through which he had paffled with fo much hazard, the com- 
mander, under a proper fenfe of gratitude to the Supreme 
Being, gave the name of “ Providential channel.”? In the 
profecution of the voyage, the navigators, on the 19th, were 
encompafled on every fide with rocks and fhoals ; but they 
were little moved, as perils had been familiar to them. Oa 
the 21ft, as no land could be feen, they conceived hopes ot 
having at Jaf found a pulige ifto the Indian fea; but to 
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determine this matter with greater certainty, lieutenant 
Cook refolved to land upon an ifland, which lies in the 5.1. 
point of the paflage. Accordingly he, accompanied by Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Solander, afcended a high hi'l, from which 
no land could be feen between the S.W. and W.S.W.; 
fo that Mr. Cook had not the leaft doubt of finding a 
channel, through which he might pafs to New Guinea. 
As he was now about to quit the coaft of New Hollard, 
which he had traced from lat. 38° to this place, and where 
he was certain no European had ever been before, he once 
more hoifted Englifh colours, taking poffeffion of the whole 
ealtern coaft, with all the bays, harbours, rivers, and iflands 
fituated upon it, from lat. 38° to lat: 104° S. in right of his 
majefty king George III., and by the name of New South 
Wales. “Having performed this ceremony upon the ifland, 
hence called “ Poffeffion ifland,”” they reimbarked in their 
boat; and on the 23d Mr. Cook was confirmed by feveral 
circumftances in his opinion, that he had arrived to the 
northern extremity of New Holland, and that to the welt. 
ward he had an open fea. Thefe circumitances afforded him 
peculiar fatiefation, not only becaufe the dangers and fa- 
tigues of the voyage were drawing to a conclufion, but be- 
caufe it could no longer be doubted whether New Holland 
or New Guinea were two feparate iflands. The N.E. en- 
trance of the third lies in S. lat. 10° 39’. W. long. 218° 36’; 
and the paffage is formed by the main land, and by a con- 
geries of iflands to the N.W., called by Mr. Cook the 
6 Prince of Wales’s iflands,’? and which may probably extend 
as far as to New Guinea. To the channel through which 
he pafled, he gave the name of ‘ Endeavour ftraits.”” 

From the coaft of New South Wales, the lieutenant 
fteered, on the 23d of Auguit, for the coaft of New Gui- 
nea; but-in the profecution of his voyage he fell upona 
dangerous fhoal, which expofed him to great danger; but 
he fortunately efcaped ; and on the 3d of September arrived 
within fight of New Guinea, and brought to within three 
or four miles of land. Some of the fhip’s company went on 
fhore, but they were fuddenly attacked by the natives, who 
had for fome time concealed themfelves in the woods. See 
New Guinea. Our voyagers leaving this coalt, haftened 
to the weftward ; and purfuing their courfe, they difcovered 
on the 6th of September a {mall ifland N.N.W_; and an- 
other low ifland, extending from that quarter to N.N.E. 
Unlefs thefe two iflands belong to the ‘ Arrou iflands,” 
they have no place in the charts; and if they do belong to 
thefe, they are laid down at too great a diftance from New 
Guinea. Mr. Cook found the E. part of them in S. lat. 
+96’. W. long. 225°. Onthe 7th, when the fhip was in 
S. lat. g® 30’, and W. long. 229° 34’, our navigators ought 
to have been in the fight of the Weafel ifles, which are laid 
down in the charts at the diftance of 20 or 25 leagues from 
the coalt of New Holland; but Mr. Cook, as he did not 
fee them, concluded that they mult have been laid down er- 
roneoufly. In purfuing their courfe, our navigators paffed 
the iflands of Timor, Timor-lavet, Rotle, and Seman. When 
they were near thefe two latter iflands they obferved a pheno- 
menon in the heavens, in fome refpeéts refembling, but in 
others differing from, the Aurora Borealis. Having paffed 
all the iflands between Timor and Java, lieutenant Cook 
did not expe€t to meet with any other in that quarter; but 
on the 17th he obferved an ifland bearing W.S.W., which 
he thought to be a new difcovery. When they came to 
the N. fide of it, they faw houfes and cocoa-nut trees, and 
numerous flocks of fheep. Here they landed; the com- 
mander thinking he might thus fupply the necefiities of the 
fhip’s company, and remove both the ficknefs and the dif- 
content which had ipread among them. ‘This proved to be 


the ifland of Savu; which fee. On the arft of September 
our nayjgators left Savu, and on the itt of OGtober came 
within fight of the ifland of Java; and on the gth they ftood 
in for Batavia road, where the Endeavour was fecured from 
a {troke of lightning by the chain that was attached to it. 
The injurious efie&ts of this climate were felt by our 
voyagers within nine days after their arrival; and Mr, 
Monkhonfe, the furgeon of the fhip, fell, on the 5th of 
November, the firit facrifice to this fatal country. Tayeto, 
Tupia’s boy, died the gth, and Tupia furvived him only a 
few days. ‘The repair of the Endeavour, which had been 
very much damaged, and which appeared to be in a very 
alarming ftate, was an obje&t to which Mr. Cook, though 
himfelf affected by the climate, dire€ted his particular atten- 
tion, and it was performed much to his fatisfation. When 
this bufinefs was accomplifhed, on the 27th of December, 
the fhip flood out to fea; and on the 5th of January 1771, 
came to an anchor under the S.E. fide of ** Prince’s ifland,’? 
where the gentlemen of the fhip, after having paid their 
re{pects to the king, commenced a traffic with the natives 
for turtles, fowls, fith, monkies, {mall deer, and vegetables, 
On the 15th the commander weighed, and ftood out for fea. 
In the profecution of the voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
the feeds of difeafe, which had been received at Batavia, 
appeared with very threatening fymptoms, and reduced the 
navigators to a very melancholy fituation. The fhip wasa 
mere hofpital; the water taken in at Prince’s ifland vrs pu- 
rified with lime; and in order farther to guard again{t in- 
fection, the commander ordered all the parts of the veffel 
between the decks to be wafhed with vinegar. So fatal, 
notwithftanding every precaution, was the difeafe, that ale 
mott every night a dead body was committed to the fea. 
The lofs amounted in all to 23 perfons, befides the feven 
who died at Batavia. Among thefe were Mr. Green the 
aftronomer, Mr. Parkinfon, natural hiftory painter, Mr. 
Monkhoufe the midfhipman, another midfhipman, &c. &c. 
Thefe calamitous events contributed mott probably to turn 
the attention of Mr. Cook to thofe methods of preferving 
the health of feamen, which he afterwards purfued with fuch 
remarkable fuccefs. On the 15th of March the Endeavour 
arrived off the Cape of Good Hope; and a proper place 
was provided on fhore for the accommodation and recover 
of the fick. Lieutenant Cook having ftaid here whillt the 
fick of his crew were recovered, neceffary ftores were pro-= 
cured, and the veifel refitted, till the 14th of April, ftood 
out of the bay, and proceeded on his voyage homeward, 
In the morning of the 29th, he croffed his fi:ft mendian, 
having circumnavigated the globe in the direGion from eait 
to welt; the confcquence of which was that he had loft a. 
day, an allowance for which had been made at Batavia. Ca 
the 1ft of May he arrived at St. Helena, and on the 4th he 
departed from this ifland, and purfued his courfe in fafety. 
On the toth of June, land, which proved to be the Lizard, 
was difcovered; on the rith the flip ran up the channel; 
riext morning he paffed Beachy head; and ta the afternoon 
of the fame day anchored in the Downs, and went on fhore 
at Deal. Thus ended Mr. Cook’s firft voyage round the 
world, in which he had gone through fo many dangers, ex- 
plored fo many countries, and exhibited the flrongelt proofs 
of his poftefling an eminently fagacious and ative mind; 
a mind that was equal to every perilous enterprife, and to 
the boldeft and moft fuecefsful efforts of navigation and dif. 
covery. .. 

Mr. Cook having thus recommended himfelf to the pro- 
tetion of government, and the favour of his fovereign, 
was promoted in the progreffive order of the naval fere 
vice, to be acommander in his majefty’s inavy, Aug. 20, 
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r7715 an officer inferior {n rank only, but equal in advan- 
tage to that of poft-captain, On the 2ift of May 1772, 
captain Cook communicated to the Royal Society by a let. 
ter to Dr. Mafkelyne, * An Account of the flowing of the 
Tides in‘the South Sea, &c.’? (fee Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixii. 
Pp: 357-8.) The curiofity of the public was much excited 
by the reports of licutenant Cook’s voyage; and it was 
amply gratified by Dr. Hawkefworth’s Account, in 3 vols. 
4to. Extenfive and interefting was the knowledge obtained 
in confequence of this voyage ; but the queftion concerning 
a fouthern continent remained ftill undecided. The reign 
of our prefent fovereign George III. has been favour- 
able to every kind of f{cientific and literary inquiry; and 
the earl of Sandwich, who, at the period to which we now 
refer, was at the head of the admiralty, was eminently ca- 
pable of comprehending and difpofed alfo to encourage the 
molt enlarged views and {chemes with regard to navigation 
and difcovery. By his particular recommendation, it was re- 
folved to appoint a commiffion for determining the long dif- 
puted quettion relating to the exiftence of a fouthern conti- 
nent. Quiros feems to have been the firft perfon who fug- 
gefted the idea of fuch a continent; but though he was fent 
out to afcertain it, he failed in the attempt. Mr. Dalrym- 
ple had now excited the public attention to this objeét, by 
his Hiftorical Colletion, in 2 vols. 4to. of the feveral voy- 
ages and difcoveriesin the fouth Pacific Ocean, 1770, 1771. 
When the Board of Admiralty determined to take up the 
bufinefs, captain Cook was immediately fixed upon as the per- 
fon belt qualified for conduéting an enterprife which was to 
give the utmoft poffible extent to the geozrapny of the 
globe, and the knowledge of navigation. ‘T'wo fhips, fimi- 
lar in conftruétion to the Endeavour, were provided for this 
purpofe; the largeft of the two, which confilted of 462 
tons burthen, was named the Refolution ; and to the other, 
confifting of 336 tons burthen, was given the name of the 
Adventure. On the 28th of November 1771, captain Cook 
was appointed to the command of the former; and, about 
the fame time, Mr. Tobias Furneaux was promoted to the 
command of thelatter. ‘The complement of the Refolution, 
in officers and men, was fixed at 112 perfons, and that of 
the Adventure at Sr. In the equipment of thefe thips, 
attention was direéted to every circumftance that could con- 
tribute to the comfort and fuccefs of the voyage. Lord 
Sandwich was fingularly attentive on the occafion; and both 
the navy and victualling boards took care to procure for the 
~ fhips the beft ftores and provifions, together with an ample 
fupply of antifcorbutic articles, fuch as malt, four krout, 
falted cabbage, portable broth, foup, multard, marmalade 
of carrots, and infpiffated juice of wort and beer. Scienti- 
fic objeéts were alfo duly regarded. Mr. William Hodges, 
an excellent land{cape painter, Mr. Reinhold Fofter, and 
his fon, well informed in natural hiftory, aod Mr. William 
Wales, and Mr. William Bayley, fkilful aftronomers, were 
appointed to accompany the expedition; they were furnifh- 
ed with the belt inftruments for obfervation, and particu- 
larly with four time-pieces, three of Mr. Arnold’s con- 
ftruGion, and one of Mr. Kendal’s, upon the principles of 
Mr. Harrifon. Captain Cook, on board the Refolution, 
joined the Adventure in Plymouth Sound, on the 3d of 
July 1772, and there received his inftrutions, which com- 
prehended, without entering into a minute detail, the molt 
enlarged plan of difcovery that is known in the hiftory of 
navigation. He was inftru&ted not only to circumnavigate 
the whole globe, but to circumnavigate it in high fouthern 
Jatitudes, making fuch traverfes, from time to time, into 
every corner of the Pacific ocean not before examined, a6 
might finaily and effectually refolve the much agitated quef- 
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tion about the exiftence of a fouthern continent, in any part 
of the fouthern hemifphere, to which accefa could be 
had, by the efforts of the boldeft and moft fkilful naviga- 
tors. 

On the 17th of July, captain Cook failed from Ply- 
mouth, and on the 2¢th anchored in Funchiale road, in the 
ifland of Madeira. Having fupplied himfelf with water, wine, 
and other neceffaries, he left rhe ifland Avg. rift, and failed 
to the fouthward. As he proceeded, he made three pun- 
cheons of beer of the infpiffated juice of malt, and the 
liquor was briflk and drinkable; though on account of the 
heat of the weather, and the agitation of the fhip, the juice 
was ina high {tate of fermentation. If it could be kept from 
fermenting, this would bea moft valuable article atfea. At 
St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd iflands, he ftopped to 
procure a frefh fupply of water. On the 20th of the month, 
they were delayed with rain; but to guard againft the per- 
nicious effects of rain on any future occafion, captain Cook 
took care to well air and dry the fhip with fires between the 
decks, and to fmoak its damp places; befides, the people 
were ordered ro air their bedding, and to wafh and dry their 
cloaths, whenever they had an opportunity ; fuch was the 
refult of thefe precautions, that there was not one fick per- 
fon on board the Refolution. On the 8th of September, 
the fhip croffed the line in W. long. 8°, and proceeded on 
its voyage. On the 29th, being near the Cape of Good 
Hope, the whole fea, as far as our voyagers could fee, be- 
came at once, as it were, illuminated. In order to afcertaia 
the true caufe of this phenomenon, which had in the form- 
er voyage been attributed to luminous infeéts, captain Cook 
examined fome buckets of water, and found in them a num- 
ber of globular infegts, about the fize of a common pin’s 
head, and quite tranfparent. Mr. R. Forfter was fatisfied 
that thefe were the caufe of the fea’s illumination. On the 
goth, the Refolution and Adventure anchored in Table bay; 
and the captains on going a-fhore, were received by the go- 
vernor with great politenefs. On the 22d of November, 
our commander failed from the Cape, and profecuted his 
voyage in fearch of a fouthern continent. He directed his 
courfe for Cape Circumcifion; but, by tempeftuous wea- 
ther, our voyagers were driven far to the ealtward of their 
intended courfe, being in S. lat. 48° 41’. E. long. 18° 24, 
fo that they had no hopes of reaching this Cape. In this 
gale, they had the misfortune to lofe the principal part of 
the live ftock on board, confilting of theep, hogs, and 

eefe. ; 
On the roth of December, in S. lat. 50° 40’, and long. 
2° E. of the Cape of Good Hope, they began to meet with 
iflands of ice, one of which was judged by captain Cook 
to be about 50 feet high, and halt a mile in circuit. The 
weather was hazy, and danger was imminent. On the 18th 
they happily got clear of the ficld of ice. They were now 
in S. lat. 55° 8’, and long. 24° 3’. An opinion had been 
entertained, that {ueh ice was formed in bays and rivers ; 
and hence our voyagers were led to conclude, that land was 
not far diftant. But they proceeded without finding it. 
The whole crew began to complain much of cold, and there- 
fore the captain directed the fleeves of their jackets to be 
lengthened with baize, and ordered a cap to be made for 
each, ftrengthened wich canvas. This feafon, it fhould be 
recollected, was with them the middle of fummer. As fome 
of the crew appeared to have fymptoms of the fcurvy, frefl. 
wort was given them every day. By the 29th, the com- 
mander was fatisfied that the field of ice, along which the 
fhips had failed, did not join to any land. Determining to 
run as far W. as the meridian of Cape Circumeifion, a gale 
{pruvg up on the gift, which brought with it fuch a fwell 
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ef fea, as rendered a continuance among the ice perilous ; 
our navigators, therefore, hauled to the fouth. On the rift 
of January 1773, the gale abated, and the people hada 
fight of the moon, which they had obferved but once, fuch 
was the flate of the weather fince they had left the Cape of 
Good Hope. They were now in S. lat. 58° 53’ 30”, and 
I. long. g° 34/30". In this fituation, land, if it had ex- 
nied, might have been at the diftance of 14 or £5 leagues ; 
but as it was not vifible, captain Cook concluded it to be 
very prcbable, that Bouvet had miftaken mountains of ice 
for land. Upon the whole, there was reafon to believe that 
no land was to be met with under this meridian, between 
the latitude of 55 and 59 degrees, as fome had fup- 
pofed. From the ice, however, captain Cook derived 
the advantage of procuring a fupply of frefh water, which 
{weet, and well talted. On the fields of ice; 
they obferved penguins, albatroffes, and other birds; but 
the prevalent opinion, that fuch birds never go far from 
fand, was now found to be erroneous. On the 17th of 
january captain Cook, having reached the latitude of 67° 
15’ S., could advance no farther; ard as the ice towards 
the fouth exhibited no appearance of any opening, he 
thought it prudent not to perfevere in failing farther fouth- 
ward, more efpecially as the f{ummer was already half fpent, 
and there was no profpeét of being able to get round the 
ice. He, therefore, determined to fearch for the land 
which had lately been difcovered by the French, and fepa- 
rated the fhips at an interval of four miles, the weather be- 
ing occafionally clear, as the beft method of inveltigation. 
On the 1ft of February our voyagers were in S. lat. 48° 30’, 
and E. long. 58° 7/, nearly in the meridian of the ifland of 
St. Mauritius. From the perpetual high fea which had been 
lately met with, captain Cook inferred that there could be 
no great extent of land to the weft. But whilft he was 
iteering ealtward, in S. lat. 49° 13’, captain Furneaux fug- 
gefted that the land was to the N.W. of them, as he had 
obferved the fea to be fmooth when the wind blew in that 
direction. Captain Cook, in deference to this opinion, pur- 
fued the fearch; and the refult was a conviction, that, if 
any land was near, it could be only an ifland of inconfider- 
able extent. In this part of the fouthern ocean the mean va- 
riation of the compals was 29° 4’ W. When the fun was on 
the ftarboard of the fhip, the variation was the leaft; and 
when on the larboard fide, the greateft. A feparation now 
took place between the two fhips, and the Refolution was 
under a neceflity of purfuing its voyage alone. As they 
proceeded they were fatished that the fight cf oceanic birds, 
which frequent high latitudes, are no fure figns of the vi- 
cinity of land. In the morning of the 17th, lights were 
feen in the heavens, fimilar to thofe which are known in 
the northern hemifphere under the appellation of Aurora 
Borealis. On the 20th our navigators thought they faw 
land tothe fouth-weft ; but they found, on endeavouring to 
approach it, that they had been deceived by clouds, and 
nothing could be difcerned but ice iflands. At night the 
Aurora Auftralis was again feen, afluming a very brilliant 
and luminous appearance, difcovering itfelf firft in the eatt, 
and foon f{preading over the whole heavens. On the 23d, in 
S. lat. 618 52’. E. long. 95° 2’, our navigators, in the 
mid{t of mountains of ice, were on every fide furrounded 
with danger ; and hence captain Cook was led to alter his 
purpofe of once more croffing the Antarétic circle ; and on 
the 24th he ftood to the north, expofed to the hazard of 
injury from large pieces of broken ice, in very thick and 
hazy weather. In failing from the 25th to the 28th cap- 
tain Cook was convinced to a certainty, that no land, of 
any confiderable extent, could lie within 1e9 or 150 
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leagues from eaft to fouth-welt. As he proceeded on his 
voyage from the 28th of February to the r1th of March, 
he had ample reafon for concluding, from the fwell of the 
fea and other circumftances, that there could be no lard to 
the fouth, that did not lie at a great diftance. By obferva- 
tion of the fun and moon on the 13th and r4th they were 
in S. lat. 58° 22’. E. long. 136° 29’. Mr. Kendal’s and 
Mr. Arnold’s watches gave each of them 134° 42’; and 
this was the firft and only time, in which they had pointed 
out the fame longitude fince the fhips had left England : the 
greateft difference, however, between them, fince our navi- 
gators had left the Cape, had not much exceeded two de- 
grees. Farther evidence occurred to our commander, as 
he advanced in his courfe, that he had left no land behind 
him, in the direction of W.S.W., and that no land lay to 
the S. on this fide of Go degrees of latitude. On the r7th 
he therefore determined to quit the high fouthern latitudes, 
being now in S. lat. 59° 7’, and E. long. 146° 53’, and to 
proceed to New Zealand, in fearch of the Adventure, and 
for the refrefhmen: of his people. He had alfo a defire of 
vifiting the eaft coaft of Van Diemen’s land, in order to 
gain fatisfation whether it joined the coaft of New South 
Wales. But the wind preventing his accomplifhing this ob- 
jet; he fhaped his courfe for New Zealand, and came to 
anchor on the 26th in “ Dufky bay.?? He had now been 
117 days at fea, in which time he had failed 3660 leagues, 
without once coming within fight of land. So falutary had 
been the effetis of {weet wort and feveral articles of provi- 
fion, and efpecially of the frequent airing and fweetening of 
the fhip, that there was only one man on board who could 
be faid to be affliG@ed with the fcurvy ; and his diforder was 
occafioned by a bad habit of body and a complication of 
other difeafes. On the 27th the fhip entered ‘ Pickerfgill 
Harbour,” fo called from the name of the gentleman by 
whom it had been firft difcovered, and fituated in S. lat. 
45° 47' 264” S. and E. long. 166° i8’. Here wood for 
fuel and other purpofes was immediately at hand: and a 
fine ftream of frefh water was not above 100 yards from the 
ftern of the veffce]. Having feleted a fuitable place on the 
fhore for future operations, captain Cook employed fome 
of the crew in the brewing of beer from the branchés or 
leaves of a tree refembling the American black fpruce, 
which, with the addition of the infpiflated juice of wort 
and melaffes, would make, as he knew, a very wholefome 
liquor, and fupply the want of vegetables of which the 
country was dellitute. While captain Cook continued in 
this fituation, he took every opportunity of examining the 
bay. See Dusxy Bay. 

On the 11th of May, captain Cook left Dufky bay, and 
directed his courfe for Queen Charlotte’s Sound, where he 
expected to find the Adventure ; but on the 17th, the wind 
flattened toa calm, the fky became fuddenly obfcured by 
dark denfe clouds, and there was every prognoftication of a 
tempeft. Soon after fix water fpouts were feen, four of 
which rofe and fpent themfelves between the fhip and the 
land; but they all fpent themfelves without doing any in- 
jury. Onthe next day the Refolution came witbin fight 
of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and there capt. Cook had the 
fatisfeGtion of finding the Adventure ; after a feparation of 
fourteen weeks, captain Furneaux had an opportunity of 
examining Van Diemen’s land; and it was his opinion that 
there are no ftraits between this land and New Holland, 
but a very deep bay. He met likewife, with farther proofs, 
that the New Zealanders are eaters of human flefh. On 
the morning after captain Cook’s arrival in Queen Char. 
lotte’s Sound, he went on fhore and returned with a boats 
load of fcurvy-grafs, celery, and other vegetables ; and he 
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gave orders that they fhould be boiled, with wheat and 
portable broth, every day for breakfaft, and with peafe 
and broth for dinner. Experience had taught him that 
thefe vegetables, thus drefizd, are very keneticial to fea- 
men, in removing various fcorbutic complaints. ‘The inter- 
courfe with the narives of the country was of a friendly 
nature; and proved advantageous in a varicty of refpects, 
particularly in fupplying a quantity of fifh, On the 2d of 
June, when the thips were almof ready to put to fea, 
captaia Cook fent on fhore a male and female goat; and 
captain Furneaux left at Cannibal cove, two breeding fows, 
anda boar. It is a remarkable circumftance, that during 
captain Cook’s fecond vilit to Charlotte Sound, he could not 


recollect the face of any one-perfon he had feen three years 


before, nor did it appear that a fingle Indian had any 
knowledge of him. Hence he infers, that in the interval 
the natives had either been driven away, or had removed, 
of their own accord, to fome other fituation. Not one- 
third of the inhabitants, formerly obferved, feemed to be 
now there; their {trong old on the point of Motuara was 
deferted, and in every part of the Sound many forfaken ha- 
bitations were difcovered. 

In the captain’s opinion, the place had never been very 
populous. From comparing the two voyages, it appears 
that the Indians of Eahei-nomauwe are in fomewhat of a 
tore improved {tate of fociety than thofe of 'Tavai-poenam- 
moo. - During captain Cook’s ftzy in the Sound, he had 
obferved that the fecond vifit to this country had not 
mended the morals of the natives of either fex. He had 
always looked upon the females of New Zealand as more 
chaite than the generality of Indian women. But he was 
now told, that the male Indians were the chief promoters 
of a fhameful traffic, and that, for a fpike-nail, or any 
other thing they valued, they would oblige the women to 
proftitute themfelves, whether it was agreeable or contrary 
to their inclinations. At the fame time, no regard was 
paid to the privacy which decency required. ‘he ac- 
count of this fat muft be read with concern by every well- 
wifher to the good order and happinefs of fociety, even 
without adverting to conliderations of a higher nature. On 
the 7th of June captain Cook put to fea from Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound together with the Adventure ; and on the it 
of Augult, when they were in S. lat. 25° 1/, and W. 
long. 134° 6', they were nearly in the fituation affigned 
by captain Carteret for ‘* Pitcairn’s ifland,’’ difcovered by 
him in 1767; but they did not obferve it. As our com- 
mander advanced in his courfe, every circumflance concur- 
red to convince him that between the meridian of America 
and New Zealand there is no fouthern continent ; and that 
there is no continent farther to the fouth unlefs in a very 
high latitudé. But the inveftigation and decifion of the 
fact were referved for the employment of the enfuing fum- 
mer. It was the 6th of Auguit before the fhips had the 
advantage of the trade wind; which they got at S.E. in 
S. lat. 19° 36’. W. long. 131° 32’. Having obtained this 
wind, captain Cook diref&ted his courfe to the W.N.W. 
and proceeded in the track purfued by M. de Bougainville. 
To tour of the iflands which he pafled, he gave the names 
of “ Refolution ifland,” Doubtful ifland,” ‘ Furneaux 
ifland,’”? and “ Adventure ifland,”? which fee refpectively. 
Thefe are fuppofed to be the fame that were feen by M. de 
Bougainville; and they, with feveral others, conftitute a 
clufter of low and half-drowned ifles, which that gentle- 
man diltinguifhed bythe name of the Dangerous Archi- 
pelago. On the r5th of Auguft the fhips came within 
fight of “ Ofnaburg ifland,’? or Maitea, which had been 
difcovered by captain Wallis. Having efcaped being 
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wrecked on the coalt of Otaheite, they anchored, on the 
17th, in Qaitipiha bay, near the S.E. end of the ifland ; 
and they were immediately crowded with the inhabitants 
of the country, who brought with them cocoa-nuts, plain- 
tains, bananas, apples, yams, and other roots, which were 
exchanged for nails and beads. On the 24th the fhips 
put to fea, and arrived the next evening in Matavai-bay ; 
but before they could come to anchor, the decks were 
crowded by the natives, many of whom were known to 
captain Cook or by moft of whom he was well remember- 
ed. At Oparree the tents and aftronomer’s obfervatories re- 
mained, on the fame {pot from which the tranfit of Venus 
had been obferved in 1769. «As foon as the fick were reco- 
vered, the water completed, and the neceflary repairs of 
the fhips finifhed, captain Cook determined to put to fea, 
and on the rft of September he ordered the veffels to be 
unmoored. In the mean while lieutenant Picker{gill returned 
from Attahourou, where he had been to procure hogs; 
and in this expedition he had feen Oberea, in a very hum- 
ble fituation, compared with that which fhe had formerly 
occupicd. In the evening of this day a favourable wind 
having {prung up, the commander put to fea; on which 
occalion he difmified his Otaheite friends fooner than they 
wifhed to depart ; but well fatisfied with his kind and li- 
beral treatment. From Matavai captain Cook direGed his 
courfe for the ifland Huaheine; this he reached the next 
day, and on the 3d of Scptember anchored in the harbour 
of Owharre. Both the captains landed upon the ifland, 
and being cordially received by the natives, commenced a 
trade with them. Every thing was conduGed with mutual. 
confidence and harmony tll the. 6th, when feveral ciieum- 
ftances occurred on the part of the natives, which interrupt 
ed the friendly intercourfe. Captain Cook at length com- 
plained to Oreo, the king, of their infolence and frauds, 
who was much concerned on the occafion; and exerted 
himfelf to obtain redrefs and to punifh the delinquents. It 
was from the ifland Huaheine that captain Furneaux ‘re- 
ceived into his fhip a young man named Omai, a native of 
Ulietea, of whom fo much hath fince been known and writ- 
ten. This choice was at firlt difapproved- by captain Cook, 
who thought that this youth was not a proper fample of 
the inhabitants of the Society iflands; being inferior to 
many of them in birth and acquired rank, and not having 
any peculiar advantage with reipeét to thape, figure, or 
complexion. The captain afterwards found reafon to be 
better fatisfied with Omai’s having accompanied our navi- 
gators to England. At Huaheine the veflels, though their 
itay was fhort, obtained very plentiful fupplies of provifions. 
Not lefs than 300 hogs, befides fowls and fruit, were pro- 
cured. From Huaheine our navigators failed for Ulictea, 
where trade was carried on’ in the ufual manner, and a 
molt friendly intercourfe renewed between captain Cook 
and Oreo, the chief of the ifland. An interruption took 
place in the intercourfe between the fhips and the natives, 
which was occafioned by a mifapprehenfion oa the part of 
the latter, and which upon proper explanation. was foon 
reGtified. So that provifions were furnifbed at Ulietea no 
lefs plentifully than at Huaheine. Captain Cook eltimated 
that the number of hogs, which had been obtained, 
amounted to 400 or upwards, Our commander, by his 
fecond vifit to the Society iflands, gained a farther know- 
ledge of their general ftate and of the cuftom of the inhabit. 
ants. With regard to a certain diforder, captain Cook was 
not able to determine whether it was known to the iflanders 
before they were vifited by the Europeans; but he found 
upon inquiry that the introduction of it, if of recent origin, 
was unanimoufly afcribed to the voyage of M. de Panga 
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ville. Captain Cook wifhed to fatisfy himfelf, whether ‘hu- 
man facrifices conftituted a part of the religious cuftoms of 
thefe people. From Omai he afterwards learned that the 
inhabitants of the Society iflands offer human facrifices to 
the Supreme Being. The knowledge he was able to ob- 
tea concerning their religion was very defeétive. With 
regard to the character of, their women, he was enabled to 
retify a prevailing error; and he does them jultice by in- 
forming us, that the favours both of the married women 
and of the unmarried, of the better fort, were as difficult 
to be obtained in the Society iflands as in any other 
country. And as to the unmarried females of the lower 
clafs, there were many who would not admit of any inde- 
cent familiarities. This voyage enabled our commander to 
gain fome further knowledge concerning the geography of 
the Society ifles; and he found it highly probable, that 
Otaheite is of greater extent than he had computed it in 
his former eftimation. On the 17th of September captain 
Cook failed from Ulietea, direGing his courfe to the wef, 
with an inclination to the fouth. Land was difcovered on 
the 23d, to which he gave the name of “ Harvey’s ifland.”’ 
S. lat. 19°18’. W. long. 158° 54’. Onthe 1ft of O&cber he 
reached the “ ifland of Middleburg.”? From Middleburg 
the fhip failed to “ Amiterdam,” the natives of which 
ifland were no lefs difpofed than thofe of the former to 
maintain a friendly intercourfe with the Englifh, A few 
old rags at this ifland were fufficient for the purchafe of a 
pig or a fowl. 

Althcugh the natives of Amfterdam were of a friendly 
Gifpofition, they were not entirely free from the thievifh 
propenfity which pertained to the iflanders of the Southern 
Ocean. The two iflands of Middleburg and Amfterdam are 
guarded from the fea by a reef of coral rocks, extending 
from the fhore about 100 fathoms. Similar to this, in a 
great meafure, is the fituation of all the tropical ifles which 
our commander had feen im that part of the globe: and 
hence arifes an evidence of the wifdom and goodnefs of Pro- 
vidence ; as by fuch a provifion nature has effectually fe- 
eured them from the encroachments of the fea, though 
many of them are mere points, when compared with the vaft 
ocean by which they are furrounded ‘The two iflands 
above-mentioned are fituated between the lat. of 21° 29! 
and 21° 3’ S., and between the long. of 174° 40’ and 175° 
15'W. See Amsterpam and Mippiesurec. 

On the 7th of O&eber captain Cook proceeded on his voy- 
age: next day he piffed the “ ifland of Pilftart,”’ difcovered 
by Tanoram, and fituated in S. lat. 22° 26’. W. long. 175° 
59’. Onthe 21ft he made the land of New Zealand, at 
the diitance of 8 or ro leagues from Table cape. To a 
chief, who came off in a canoe, he gave two boars, two 
fows, four hens, and two cocks, and a quantity of feeds, 
of wheat, French and kidney beans, peafe, cabbage, turnips, 
onions, carrots, parfnips, and yams. On the 3¢ of November 
the Refolution was brought into Ship Cove, in Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound. After his arrival, the firft obje& of the cap- 
tain was to provide for the repair of his fhip, and the next to 
examine into the flate of his bread, much of which-had be- 
come unfit for ufe. To the inhabitants, who refided at the 
Cove, he gave a boar, a young fow, two cocks, and two 
hens, which he had brought from the Society Iflands; and 
at the bottom of the weft bay he ordered to be landed three 
fows and a boar, together with two cocks and two hens ; 
together with as much food as would laft them ro or 12 
days. Inthe fecond vifit of our navigators to New Zea- 
land, they met with indubitable evidence that the inhabitants 
were eaters of human ficfh ; but it was captain Cook’s firm 
opinion, that tHe only flefh that was eaten by thefe people 
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was that of their enemies who had been flain in battle. Our 
commander did not leave New Zeeland without making fuch 
remarks on the coalt between Cape Teerawhitte and Cape 
Pallifer, as may be of ufe to future navigators. As the 
Adventure had been feparated from the Refolution, and was 
thought to be no wliere upon the ifland, captain Cook gave 
up all hopes of feeing her any more during the voyage. On 
the 26th of November the captain failed from New Zealand, 
in fearch of a continent, and fteered to the fouth, inclining 
to the ealt. Some days afterwards, our navigators reckoned 
themfelves to be antipodes to their friends in London, and 
confequently at as great a diftance from them as poflible. 
The firft ice ifland which they faw, wason the sath of 
December, in S. lat, 62° 10’. W. long. 172°. In the pro- 
cefs of the voyage iuch iflands continually occurred, and the 
navigation became daily more difficult and dangercus. In 
S. lat. 67° 5', our voyagers all at once got within fuch a 
clufter of thefe iflands, and of loofe pieces, that they found 
it almoft impofhible to efeape. However, being releafed, 
the Refolution, on the 22d of the month, was in the higheft 
latitude fhe had yet reached, viz. 67° 31’. W. long. 142° 
54/3 and circumftances became fo unfavourable, that captain 
Cook determined to return towards the north. Here wes 
no probability of finding land, or a poflibility of getting 
farther fouth. As our navigators advanced to the N.E., on 
the 24th, the ice-iflands increafed very much upon them; 
and in the midft of about roo, they fpent Chrifimas day. 
As captain Cook, agreeably to his late refolution, had tra- 
verfed a large extent of ccean, without fecing land, he again 
direGied his courfe towards the fouth ; and by the 3oth of 
January, 1774, after encountering innumerable ob{tructions, 
he reached to S. lat. 71° 10’. W. long. 106° 54’. Farther 
it would have been extreme folly to have proceeded. The 
captain was of opinion, in which moft of the gentlemen on 
board concurred, that the ice now in fight extended quite to 
the pole, or might join to fome land, to which it might have 
been fixed from the earlieft time. Compelled at laft by in- 
evitable neceflity to tack, and to ftand towards the north, 
captain Cook formed a refolution of fpending the enfuing 
winter within the tropic. He was well fatisfied, that no 
continent was to be found in this ocean, but that which mult 
lie fo far fouth as to be wholly inacceffible, on account of 
ice. Ifa continent exilted in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, 
he was fenfible that he muft have the whole fummer before 
him, in order to explore it. Upon the fuppofition, that no 
land could be found, he might reach the Cape of Good 
Hope by April: in that cafe he would have finifhed the 
bufinefs of finding a continent, which was indeed the firft 
obje& of the voyage. . But this could not fatisfy the com- 
prehenfive and magnanimous mind of our commander. He 
had a-good fhip, exprefsly fent out on difcoveries, a healthy 
crew, and wanted neither ftores nor provifions. In fuch 
circumftances, to have quitted this Southern Pacific Ocean 
would have been betraying, ashe thought, not only a want 
of perfeverance, but of judgment, in fuppofing it to have 
been fo well explored, that nothing farther could be done. 
Although he had proved that, if there were a continent, it 
muft lie far to the fouth, there remained room for very large 
iflands, in places as yet unexamined. He was alfo per- 
fuaded, that his continuing for fome time longer in this fea 
would be ferviceable to geography and navigation, and other 
fciences. Thus he reafoned; and accordingly it was his in- 
tention firft to go in iearch of the land, faid to have been 
‘difcovered by Juan Fernandez, in the la{t century, in about 
the lat. of 38°; and if he failed in finding this land, he pre- 
pofed to direét his courfe in queft of ‘ Eafter ifland,’”? or 
‘¢ Davis’s land.”? He next intended to go within the tropic, 
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and fo proceed weltward till he arrived at Otaheite, where 
it was neceflary for him to explore the Adverture. It was 
alfo in his contemplation to run as far welt as the ** Terra Auf- 
tral del’ Efpiritu Santo,” difcovered by Quiros, and called by 
M. de Bougainville the «* Great Cyclades.”” Hence he pro- 
pofed to fteer to the fouth, and fo back to the eaft, between 
the latitudes of 50° and 60°, In the execution of this plan, 
it was his purpofe to attain the length of Cape Horn, in the 
enfuing November, when he fhould have the bett part of the 
fummer before him, to explore the fouthern part of the At- 
lantic ocean. When he communicated this extenfive plan, 
comprehending hazards and difficulties without number, to 
his officers, they unanimoufly and chearfully concurred. In 
purfuing his courfe to the north, captain Cook became well 
affured that the difcovery of Juan Fernandez, if any fuch 
was ever made, could be nothing more than a {mall ifland. 
Our captain was at this time confined to his bed by a bilious 
colic: by the attention of Mr. Patten, the furgeon, he was 
relieved, and at length the diforder fubfided ; but his fto- 
mach was fo weak, that he could talte nothing but the broth 
and fleth of a favourite dog, belonging to Mr. Forfter. On 
the rith of March our navigators came within fight of 
«eFatter ifland,”? or “ Davis’s land.” in S. lat. 27° 5’ 30”. 
W. long. 109° 46’ 20”. On the 6th and 7th of April they 
came within fight of four iflands, which they knew to be the 
« Marquefas.”? To one of them captain Cook gave ehe 
name of * Hood’s ifland ;” 2nd as foon as the {hip- was 
brought to an anchor in Madre de Dios, or Refolution bay, 
in the ifland of ** Chriftina,” a traffic commenced, in the 
courfe of which the natives would frequently keep the goods, 
without making any return. heft was focommon, that it 
was impoffible to guard again{t it ; and one of the thieves 
was accidentally killed by a fhot, in tine aét of ftealing. 
After fome time the trade was carried on in a better man- 
ner; and the fhip wes fupplied with yams, plantains, bread- 
fruit, a few cocoz-nuts, fowls, and {mall pigs. From the 
\Marquefas captain Cook [teered for Otaheite, with a view 
of falling in with fome of the iflands difcovered by former 
navigators, and efpecially by the Dutch, the fituation of 
which had not been accurately determined. In the courfe 
of the voyage he paffed a number of low iflets, connected 
together by reefs of coral rocks. One of thefe iflands was 
«“ Tiookea,” difcovered and vilited by Byron. Befides 
pafling by * St. George’s iflands,” fo named by captain 
Byron, captain Cook difcovered four others, which he called 
« Pailifer’s ifles.”? On the 22d he anchored in Matavai bay, 
at Otaheite, where he took meafures for the repairs of the 
fhip. During his flay at Otaheite, he maintained a moft 
friendiy conneétion with the inhabitants ; and a continual 
interchange of vifits took place between him and Otoo, 
Towka, and other chiefs of the country. On the 15th of 
May, our captain anchored in O?wharre harbour, in the 
ifland of Huahcine, where he procured bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, and other vegetables in abundance; but there was a 
fearcity of hogs. When they were leaving the ifland, the 
good old chief, Oreo, was the lait man that left the veffel. 
At parting, captain Cook told him that they fhould meet 
each other no mere: Oreo wept, and faid, * let your fons 
come, we will treat them well.”” At Ulietea nothing par- 
ticular occurred. It was the lait requeft of Oreo, the chief, 
to captain Cook, that he would return ; and when he could 
not obtain a promife to that effect, he afked the name of his 
burying place. Oreo’s anguith at parting was very great: 
«he looked up at the fhip, burt into tears, and then funk 
down into the canoe.”” On the 6th of June, the day after 
our voyagers left Ulietea, they faw land, which they found 
to be a low reef ifland, about four leagucs in compals, and 
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of acircular form, called * Howe ifland,” difcovered by 
captain Wallis, and fituated in S. lat. 16° 46’. W. long. 
154° 8’. Another reef ifiand was feen on the 16th, to 
which captain Cook gave the name of * Palmeriton ifland,” 
in S. lat. 18° 4’, W. long. 163° 10. On the zoth land 
was again feen, called by captain Cook ‘ Savage ifland,”” 
S. lat. 19° 1’. W. long. 169° 37’. Purfuing his courfe to 
the W.S.W., captain Cook paiicd by a number of {mall 
iflands, and on the 26th anchored on the north fide of 
«“ Anamooka,” or ‘ Rotterdam,”? S. lat. 20° 15’. W- 
long. 174° 31’. While the captain was on fhore at this 
ifland, he got the names of 20 iflands which lie between the 
N.W. and N.E. ; but two of them are moft remarkable on 
account of their great height, viz. “ Amattafoa,” and 
“ Oxhao.”’ From the N.W. to the S. of Rotterdam, 
round by the I. and N., it is encompaffed by many {mall 
ifles, fand-banks, and breakers: no termination of them 
could be feen vo the N., and they may poflibly reach as far 
S.as Amfterdam, or Tongataboo. Together with Middle- 
burg or Eaoowe and Pilftart, thefe form a group, contain- 
ing about three degrees of latitude and two of longitude ; 
and captain Cook called them the ‘ Friendly ifles, or Ar- 
chipelago.”” Purfuing their courfe to the weft, our navi- 
gators difcovered land on the rft of July, which they found 
to be a {mall ifland, to which captain Cook gave the name 
of ** Turtle ifle,’? on account of the number of turtle which 
were feen on the coaft. On the 16th high land was feen to 
the S.W., which was the Aultralis del?’ Efpiritu Santo of 
Quiros, or the Great Cyclades of M. de Bougainville. 
After exploring the coaft for fome days, the captain an- 
chored in a harbour of the ifland of ** Mallicollo,?? which he 
called “* Port Sandwich,’”’ fituated on the N.E. fide of the 
ifland, not far from the S.E. end, in S. lat. 16° 25’ 20”. 
E. long. 167° 57/23”. Onthe 23d of July our navigators, 
having gotten to fea, difcovered three or four fmall illands ; 
and at this time the Refolution was not far from the **ifle of 
Ambryu,” “ the ifle of Paoom,”’ and“ the ifle of Apee ;”? 
S.E. of which latter ifland was difcovered a gronp, which 
captain Cook called * Shepherd’s ifles.””? Amidit the num- 
ber of iflands now obferved, one only appeared to be unin- 
habited: it confifted of a remarkable peaked rock, acceflible 
only to birds, and obtained the name of the ** Monument.”? 
In the farther courfe of the fhip to the fouthward, our navi- 
gators approached other iflands, which they found to confit 
of one large ifland, and three or four fmaller ones. The 
two principal of the latter were called “ Montagu” and 
‘* Hinchinbrock ;” and the large ifland captain Cook named 
«* Sandwich,” in honour of his patron, the earl of Sandwich. 
Purfuing his difcoveries, he came toan ifland, called by the 
natives ‘* Erromangu,” in a bay of which he anchored. 
As the inhabitants behaved treacheroufly, captain Cook 
called a promontory, or peninfula, near which a fkirmith 
happened, “ Traitor’s Head,” in S. lat. 18° 43’. E. long. 
169° 26’. From this place the capsain failed tor an ifland, 
byfore difcovered, on which he propofed to make fome ftay, 
for the purpote of obtaining a fupply of wood and water. 
This ifland was cailed ‘* Tanna ;”? and three others near it 
were diftinguifhed by the names of “ Immer,”? * Firrona,’”? 
or *. Footoona,” and * Annatom.”? ‘The harbour in which 
he anchored was called by him ‘* Port Refolution,” after the 
name of the fhip ; it was fituated in S. lat. 19° 32/ 254”, 
and E. long. 169° 44’ 35”. Yo this Archipelago, or group 
of iflands, which captam Cook particulariy examined, he 
gave the name of ‘* New Hebrides.” The feafon ot the 
year came on when ~aptain Cook propofed to return towards 
the fouth ; but he improved the intervening time in exploring 
any land which he might yet meet with between the New 
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Piebrides and New Zealand, at which place it was his in- 
tention to refrefh his people, and to renew his ftock of wood 
and water for another fouthern courfe. Sailing with this 
view, September the ift, he difcovered land on the 4th; 
and the Refolution anchored next day ia a harbour belong- 
ing to it. The inhabitants behaved to him ina very civil 
and friendly manner ; and he returned their kindnefs with 
prefents to their chief. Captain Cook gave this ifland the 
name of ‘* New Caledonia.”? On one of the {mall adjoin- 
ing iflands the captain found a fpecies of {pruce-pine, of 
which fpars and very good mafts might be made, and called 
it the ‘ifle of Vines.’ To another, which afforded ample 
employment to the botanifts, he gave the name of “ Botaay 
ifle.”? The captain, before he left this ifland, was enabled {o far 
to furvey it as to afcertain, that, excepting New Zealand, it 
is probably the largcft ifland in the South Pacific ocean. 
Another ifland was obferved of good height, and five leagues 
in circuit, to which was given the name of ‘* Norfollx ille,”’ 
in S. lat. 29° 2! 30’. E. long. 168° 16’. On the 15th of 
O&ober our captain anchored in Ship Cove, in Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, on the coaft of New Zealand ; and his 
jntercourfe with the inhabitants was altogether peaceable 
and friendly. Mr. Wales, on this occafion, accurately afcer- 
tained the latitude and longitude of this found, and found 
the bottom of Ship Cove to be in S. lat. 41° 5’ 563", and 
TE. long. 174° 25’ 73". The 10th of November captain 
Cook left New Zealand, in the profecution of his great ob- 
je@t, or the determination of the queftion concerning the 
exiftence of a fouthern continent. Having failed in differ- 
ent latitudes, extending from 43° to 55° 48’ S., till the 
27th, the fhip being in W. long. 138° 56’, he gave up all 
hopes of finding any more land in this ocean. He therefore 
refolved to fteer directly for the welt entrance of the itraits of 
Magalhaens, with a view of coalting the S. fide of Terra 
del Fuego, round Cape Horn, to the ftrait Le Maire.. In 
the profecution of this voyage, on the 17th of D-cember, 
he reached the W. coalt of Terra del Fuego, and on the 
2oth anchored in a place to which he gave the name of 
« Chriftmas Sound”? The whole coaft and country were 
defolate and uninterefling. Near every harbour, however, 
fre(h water and wood for fuel were obtained. Thecountry alfo 
abounds with wild fowl, and particularly geefe. See Curist- 
mAS Sound, and Terra del Furco.° On the 28th, captain 
Cook left Chriftmas Sound, and proceeded round Cape 
Horn, through itrait Le Maire, to Staten land. Having 
paffed this famous Cape on tne next day, he entered the 
fouthern Atlantic ocean On Staten ifland he found a port, 
on the rit of January, which, from this circumftance, was 
denominated ** New Year’s Harbour.”? Inthe {mall iflands 
adjacent to Staten land, and called ** New Year’s Ifles,”” 
captain Cook perceived a harmony between the different ani- 
mals of the place, which he thought deferving of being re- 
corded. It feemed, he fays, as if they had entered into a 
league not to difturb each other’s tranquillity. ‘The great- 
er part of the fea coalt is occupied by the fea-lions; the 
fea-bears take up their abode in the ifle ; the fhags are poft- 
ed on the highedt cliffs; the penguins fix their quarter where 
they have the moft ready communication with the fea ; and 
the reft of the birds chufe the mott retired places. All thefe 
animals were occafionally feen to mix together like domettie 
cattle and poultry in a farm yard, without any attempt on 
the part of one to moleft the other. Nay, the captain had 
often obferved the eagles and vultures fitting on the hills 
among the fhags, while none of the latter, whether old or 
young, appeared to be in the leaft difturbed at their pre- 
fence. Should it be afked, how do thefe birds of prey live? 
The captain anfwers the queftion, by fuppofing, that they 


feed on the carcafes of feals and birds, which perifh by va- 
rions caufes. It is probable, from the immenfe quantity of 
animals with which the ifle abounds, that fuch carcafes exitt 
ia great numbers. On the ath of January, captain Cook 
failed from Staten ifland, in order to reconnoitre that exten- 
five coaft laid down by Mr. Dalrymple m his chart, ia which 
is the gulf of St. Sebaftian. As he had fome doubt of the 
exiftence of fuch a coait, he determined to make the welt- 
ern point of the gulf; but when he came to the different 
points of it, he cou!d difcover neither land nor any unequi- 
vocal figns of it. Proceeding in his voyage, land was feen 
onthe rath, but being almoft wholly covered with fnow, it 
was at firft miltaken for an iffland of ice. This was named 
from its firft obferver, ** Willis’s iffand,” S. lat. 54°. W. 
long. 38° 23’. Another larger ifland, on which was a very 
coniiderable number of birds, was called ‘ Bird ifland.’’ 
On the r7th captain Cook landed ina bay of an extentive 
tra&t of country, very defolate in its appearance, which he 
took poffcflion of in his majefty’sname. The bay, fituated 
in S. lat. 54° s’. W. long. 37° 18’, he called * Poffefiion 
bay,”’ and the country, which proved to be an ifland 7o 
leagues in circuit, was called the * ifle of Georgia,” fitu- 
ated between 53° 57, and 54°57’ S. lat., and 35° 13’, and 
35° 34 W. long. On the 27th captain Cook, having left 
Georgia the 25th, computed that he was in S. lat. 60° 
Here he was fatisfied there could be no lard in the direction 
towards the W., from which there was a long hollow {wells 
and hence he inferred, that the extenfive coaft laid down in 
Mr. Dalrymple’s chart of the ocean between Africa and 
America, and the gulf of St. Sebaftian, doth not exift. 
An elevated coalt, obferved on the 32!t, was called the 
‘© Southern Thule,” S. lat. 59° 13’ 307. W. long. 27° 45/ 
To the more diftinguifhed tracts of country, difcovered from 
Jan. 31ft to Feb. 6th, captain Cook gave the names of ** Cape 
Brittol,’”? «* Cape Montagu,”’ “* Saunders’s ifle,’’ ““ Candlemas 
ifles,” and * Sandwich’s land.”’ ve laft 1s either a group 
of iflands, or elfe a point of the continent ; for the captain 
was firmly of opinion, that a confiderable traé&t of land exift. 
ed near the pole, which was the fource of moft of the ice 
that is fpread over this vaft fouthern ocean. He thought 
it probable that this land muft extend fartheft to the N., 
where it is oppofite to the fouthern Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. Ice had always been found by him farther te 
the noith in thefe oceans than any where elfe, and this 
he judged could not be the cafe if there were not land 
of confiderable extent to the fouth. 
NENT. 

Captain Cook having accomplifhed the great obje& of his 
navigation round the globe, began to dire& his views to- 
wards England. Many circumltances relating to the ftate 
of his provifions, and the health of his crew, contributed to 
haften his return. In his courfe to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he fearched for the ifles of ** Denia’? and “ Marfeveen,’? 
laid down in Halley’s variation chart, in S. lat. 41° 30’, and 
about 4° of longitude E. of the meridian of the Cape of 
Good Hope; but after failing from February 25th to March 
13th, no fuch iflands could be difcovered. On the 22d of 
March he anchored in Table bay ; having failed from the 
time of Jeaving the Cape of Good Hope; to. his return 
thither, no lefsthan 20,000 leagues, which was an extent of 
voyage nearly equal to three times the equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth. It could not therefore be furprifing, 
that the rigging and fails of the Refolution fhould be effen- 
tially damaged, and even worn out ; and yet in the whole of 
this run, made in every latitude between 9° and 71°, fhe 
did not {pring either low-mait, top-mait, lower or top-fail 
yard ; nor did fhe fo much as break a lower or top-matt: 
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fhroud ; thefe happy circumftances were owing to the good 
properties of the veifel, and the fingular care and abilities 
of her officers. Captain Cook having completed the necef- 
fary repairs, and fupplied himfelf with requifite ftores and 
provifions, left the Cape onthe 27th of April, and reached 
the ifland of St. Helena on the 15th of May; on the 28th 
he anchored on the ifland.of Afcenfion, and arrived at the 
ifland of Fernando de Noronba, on the oth of June. In 
the progrefs of the voyage, he made an experiment upon 
the ftill for procuring frefh water; the refult of which was, 
that the invention is ufeful upon the whole, but that it would 
by no means be advifable to trutt to it entirely ; more efpe- 
cially as captain Cook was convinced, that nothing contri- 
butes more to the health of feamen, than a plentiful fupply 
of water. On the 16th of July, the captain anchored in 
the bay of Fayal, one of the Azores iflands; and on the 
19th, proceeded with all expedition for England. - On the 
goth, he anchored at Spithead, and landed at Portfmouth ; 
having been abfent from Great Britain three years and 18 
days, during which time, and all changes of climate, he 
had loft but four men, and only one of them by ficknefs. 
The able manner in which captain Cook had conduétcd this 
voyage, and the difcoveries he had made, could not fail to 
recommend him to the proteétion and encouragement of 
thofe who had patronized the undertaking. The noble 
lord who had taken a lead in the plans of navigation 
and difcovery, was ftill at the head of the admiralty- 
board; and recommended by him to his majefty, our na- 
vigator was raifed, on the oth of Auguift, to the rank 
of a poft-captain, and three days after, appointed a 
captain in Greenwich hofpital ; a fituation which was in- 
tended to afford him a pleafing and honourable reward for 
his illuftrious labours and fervices. Moreover, fo important 
were his difcoveries to fcience in general, that on the 29th 
of February 1776, he was unanimoufly chofen a member 
of the Royal Society ; and on the evening of the 7th of 
March, when he was admitted, a paper was read containing 
an account of the method he had taken to preferve the 
health of the feamen. (See Philof. Tranf. vol. lxvi. p. 402— 
406.) Another paper was communicated, at the requelt of 
the preficent, fir John Pringle, on the 18thof April, rela- 
tive to the tides in the South Sea, wiz. thofe in the Endea- 
vour river, on the eaft coaft of New Holland. (See Phil. 
Tranf. ibid. p. 447, &c.) It was alfo refolved by the pre- 
_fident and council to beftow on captain Cook fir Godfrey 
“Copley’s gold medal. The prefident, according to his cuf- 
tom, delivered an elaborate difcourfe on the fubjeét of the 
paper, which was thus diftinguifhed. : 
The particulars of this voyage were related by captain 
Cook himfelf, in a manner that redounds to his reputation 
asawriter. His ftyle is natural, clear, and manly ; being 
well adapted to the fubject and to his own character. ‘The fue 
perintendence of the publication was undertaken by his 
learned and valuable friend, Dr. Douglas, who lately died 
in the fee of Salifoury, and whofe promotion afforded plea- 
fure to perfons of literature of every denomination, The 
hiftory of the voyage was recommended to the public by 
the accuracy and excellence of its charts, and by a great 
variety of engravings from the curious and beautiful draw- 
_ ings of Mr. Hodges. It was followed by the publication 
of the original aftronomical obfervations, which had been 
made by Mr. Wales in the Retolution, and Mr. Bayley in 
the Adventure. . 
The illufion of a ‘* Terra Autftralis incognita,” to any 
urpofes of commerce, colonization, and utility, having 
been difpelled ; another geographical queltion of very ge- 
neral intereft remained to be determined ; and that was the 
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praGticability of a northern paffage to the Pacific ocean. 
Many perfons had conceived that there was a fhorter, a 
more commodions, and a more profitable courfe of failing 
to Japan and China, and, indeed, to the Eaft Indies in 
general, than by the tedious circuit of the Cape of Good 
Hope. To find a weftern paflage round North America 
bad been attempted by feveral bold adventurers from Fro- 
bifher’s  firft voyage, in 1576, to thofe of James and of 
Fox, in 1631. By thefe expeditions a confiderable accef- 
fion was made to the knowledge of the northern extent of 
America, and Hudfon’s and Baffin’s bays were difcovered. 
But the wifhed-for paflage, on that fide, into the Pacific 
ocean, was ftill unattained. Ner were the various attempts 
of our countrymen, and of the Dutch, to find fuch a pat- 
faze, by failing round the north of Afia, in an eaftern di- 
rection, attended with better fuccefs. Wood’s failure in 
1676, feems to have terminated the long lift of unfortunate 
expeditions in that century. The difcovery had ceafed for 
many years. to be an object of purfuit. However, the 
queftion was revived in the laft century. Accordingly cap- 
tain Middleton was fent out by government in 1741, and cap- 
tains Smith and Moorein 1746. But, though an aét of parlia- 
ment had been pafled, enfuring a reward of 20,000/. to the 
cifcovery of a paflage, the accomplifhment of their favourite 
object ftill remained to be effefted. Previoufly to the full 
execution of this defign, lord Mulgrave failed with two 
fhips, in order to determine how far navigation was prac- 
ticable towards the north-pole. In this expedition his 
lordthip encountered many difficulties. Neverthelefs, the 
expeCtation of opening a communication between the Pacific 
and Atlantic ocean, by a northerly courfe, was not aban- 
doned ; and it was refolved that a voyage fhould be under- 
taken for that purpofe. Captain Cook was inftantly, and 
unanimoully, thought to be in every refpe& the mot pro- 
per perfon to accomplifh this difficult and hazardous, but 
very important and interefting obje&t. He had, however, 
done fo much, and undergone fo many trials, that his moft 
zealous friends, and thofle who were mot ardently devoted 
to the objet, could not think of afking him to engage in frefh 
perils ; the undertaking, however, became a fubje& of con- 
verfation at the table of lord Sandwich, when captain Cook 
was prefent. The object, with all the interefts connected with 
it, excited the ardour of the captain’s mind, and he offered 
to undertake the dire€tion of the enterprife. The earl of 
Sandwich loft no time ; the matter was laid before the king ; 
and captain Cook was appointed to the command of the ex- 
pedition, Feb. 10, 1776. At the fame time, it was agreed, 
that, on his return to England, he fhould be reftored to his 
fituation at Greenwich: and, if no vacancy occurred dur- 
ing the interval, the officer who fucceeded him was to re- 
fign in his favour. All former navigators round the globe 
had returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope; but 
captain Cook undertook to accomplifh the arduous tafk by > 
reaching the high northern latitudes between Afia and 
America ; and it is thought that the captain’s own reflec- 
tions on the fubject fuggeited this plan. Inftead, there- 
fore, of a paflage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, one 
from the Jatter into the former was to be tried. Accord- 
ingly captain Cook was ordered to proceed into the Pacific 
ocean, through the chain of new iflaids, which had been 
vifited by him in the fouthern tropic. After having croffed 
the equator into the northern parts of that ocean, he was 
to hold fuch a courfe as might probably fix many interefting 
points in geography, and produce intermediate dif{coveries, 
in his progrefs northward to the principal feene of his dif- 
coveries. With regard to his grand object, it was deter- 
mined, after the moft mature deliberation and inquiry, 
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that, upon his arrival on the coat of New Albion, he 
Should procced northward as far as the latitude of 65°, and 
pot lofe any time in exploring rivers or inlets, or upon any 
other account, till he had gotten into that latitude. In the 
profecution of this great defign, motives of intereft were 
annexed to obligations of duty, By a new law, paffed in 
1776, fupplying the deficiencies of the ac of 1745, 1t was 
enacted, ‘that if any fhip belonging to any of his ma- 
jelty’s fubjects, or to his majefty, fhall find out, and fail 
through, any paflage, by fea, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, in any direction, or parallel of the northern 
hemifphere, to the northward of the fifty-fecond degree of 
Jatituds, the owners of fuch fhips, if belonging to any of his 
majelty’s fubjects, or the commander, officers, and feamen of 
fuch fhip belonging to his majefty, fhall receive, as a re- 
ward for fuch difcovery, the fum of 20,000/.”? Two vel- 
fels were fixed upon by government for the intended fer- 
vice ; the Refolution and the Difcovery; the former com- 
manded by captain Cook, and the latter by captain Clerke. 
To the Refolution was afligned the fame number of officers 
and men, which fhe had during her former voyage ; and 
the only difference in the eftablifhment of the Diicovery 
from that of the Adventure, was that fhe had no ma- 
rine officer on board. Both fhips were equipped in 
the moft complete manner, and furnifhed with fuch an 
eftabliflment and apparatus, &c. as might moft effectually 
conduce to the improvement of aftronomy and navigation, 
As the fhips were to touch at Otaheite and the Society 
iflands, it was determined to carry Omai back to his native 
country, who returned with deep imprcflions of gratitude 
and refpect for the liberal treatment which he had received 
during his abfence, and whilft he continued in England. 
Captain Cook failed from the Nore to the Downs on the 
25th of June, and on the goth anchored in Flymouth 
Sound, where the Difcovery was already arrived. On the 
8th of July he received his inftru€tions, with orders to pro- 
ceed to the Cape of Good Hope. On the r2th he ftood off 
Piymouth Sound, and proceeding in his courfe, touched at 
‘Teneriffe; anchoring on the 1ft of Augutft in the road of 
Santa Cruz. Having procured the neceflary articles of re- 
frefhment, he failed from Teneriffe on the 4th; and on the 
13th arrived before Port Praya in the ifland of St. Jago, and 
then, not finding the Difcovery there, ftood out to the 
fouthward. On the 1ft of September, our navigator croffed 
the equator in W. long. 27° 38’; and on the 8th, being near 
the ealtern coaft of Brazil, he took pains to fettle its longi- 
tude, which he concluded to be 354° or 36° W. On the 18th 
of OSober, the Refolution came to an anchor in Table bay, 
at the Cape of Good Hope. On the roth of November 
captain Cook had the fatisfaction of feeing the Difcovery 
arrive inthe bay. Befides the attention which our captain 
manifefted to the ftate of his fhip, and the accommodation 
of his feamen in the further profecution of his voyage, {cien- 
tific objeéts engaged his particular notice. On the 3oth of 
November he weighed from Table bay, and on the 3d of 
December got clear of the land. On the 12th land was 
feen, which was found, upon a nearer. approach, to confift 
of two iflands. That which lies moft to the fouth, and 1s 
the largeft, was eftimated to be about 15 leagues in circuit 5 
the northerly one was about nine leagues; and the two 
iflands are about the diitance of five leagues from each other. 
The largeft lies in S. lat. 46° 53/, and K. long. 37° 46’; and 
the {mailer one in S. lat. 46° 4/, and E. long. 38° 8’.. They 
feemed to have a rocky and bold fhore, and their furface 1s 
for the moft part compofed of barren mountains, the fum- 
mits and fides of which were covered with fnow, Thefe 
two iflands, with four others, which lie from nine to tweive 
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degrees of longitude more to the eaft, and nearly in the 
fame latitude, had been difcovered by captain Marion du 
Frefne, and Crozet, French navigators, in January 1772+ 
As no names had been affigned to them in a chart of the 
Southern ocean, communicated by Crozet to captain Cook 
in 1773, our commander dftinguifhed the two larger ones 
by calling them “ Prince Edward’s iflands.”” To the other 
four he gave the mame of ‘ Marion’s’”? and ‘ Crozet’s’? 
lands. Paffing fouthward of thefe iflands, he fhaped his 
courfe fo as to get into the latitude of the land which had 
been difcovered by M. de Kerguelen, a French navigator. On 
the 24th he obferved land, which proved to be an ifland of 
confiderable height, and about three leagues in circuit. He 
foon after difcovered. another ifland about the fame fize, and 
alfo a third, befides fome {mailer ones. Another ifland was 
feen in’ S, lat. 48° 29°. E. long. 68° 40’, which was a high 
round rock, and which was called ‘* Bligh’s Cap.” This he 
perceived to be the fame with Kerguelen’s “‘ifle‘of Rendez- 
vous.” As foon as the weather began to clear up, captain 
Cook fteered in for the land, called ‘* Kerguelen’s land.” 
At length a good harbour was difcovered, in which the 
fhips anchored on Chriftmas day. Here the captain dif- 
played the Britifh flag, and named the place ‘“ Chriltmas 
Harbour.’? On the 2gth he left this harbour, and ranged 
along the coaft, in order to difcover its pofition and extent. 
In purfuing his courfe he met with feveral promontories and 
bays, together with a peninfula, all of which he has de- 
{cribed and named. Another harbour, in which the fhips 
anchored for one night, is fituated in S. lat. 49° 3’, and E. 
long. 69° 37’, and was called ‘‘ Port Pailifer.”” On the 
3oth, when this harbour was difcovered, he came toa point, 
which proved to be the very eaftern extremity of Kergue- 
len’s land. This point was called ‘* Cape Digby,” and is 
fituated in S. lat. 49° 23’, and E. long. 70° 34’... The refult 
of captain Cook’s examination of Kerguelen’s land was, 
that it did not occupy an interval much exceeding 14 de- 
gree. From this defolate coaft our captain took’ his de- 
parture on the arft, intending to touch at New Zealand, but 
on the 3d of January 1777, the wind veered to tke north, 
and on the 12th the northerly winds ended in a calm; the 
fhip being then in S. lat. 48° go’. E. long. 110° 26’. On 
the 24th our voyagers difcovered the coatt of ‘* Van Die- 
men’s” land, and on the 26th came to an anchor in ** Ad- 
venture bay.”’? While captain Cook was at this country, he 
neglected no inquiry which could promote the knowledge 
of navigation, and other branches of f{cience. He fettled 
the latitude and longitude of places, marked the variations 
of the compafs, and recorded the nature of the tides. Ad- 
venture bay he found to be fituated in S. lat. 43° 21’ 20”, 
and E. loug. 147° 29’. On the zoth of January he failed 
from this bay, and on the 12th of February came to his old 
ftation in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, in New Zealand. Here 
he found that ten men, who had feparated from captain 
Furneaux’s crew in the former voyage, had been murdered 
by the natives, and that their flefh had been confumed as 
food. The fear of revenge rendered them very averfe from 
approaching the Englifh veffels. On the 27th captain Cook 
got clear of New Zealand; and having met with unfavour- 
able winds, it was not till the 29th of March that he difs 
covered land, which was found to be an inhabited ifland, 
called “ Mangeea,”’ in S. lat. 21° 57’. E. long. 201° 537, 
Purfuing his voyage, on the 3oth he again found land, 
which was an ifland, called by the natives ‘* Wateeoo,”’ in. 
S. lat. 20° 1. E. long. 201° 45’. The next place which 
he vifited was a fmall ifland called ‘* Wennooa-ette,” or. 
“ Otakootaia,”’ in S, lat. 19° 15’. FE. long. 201° 37. On 
the 5th he direGted his courie to  Harvey’s ifland,”” which. 
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he had difcovered in 1773, and which he now found to be 
well peopled. Having by various adverfe circumttances 
been fo much retarded in his progrefs, that nothing could 
be done this year in the high latitudes of the northern he- 
mifphere, he determined to bear away for the Friendly 
illands, where he was fure of being abundantly provided. 
Accordingly he reached Palmeriton ifland in his courfe, where 
he obtained fome refrefhment; and after leaving this ifland, 
he fteered to the weft, with a view of making the beft of 
his way to “ Annamooka.”? On the 28th of April, he 
touched at the ifland of ‘* Komango,” and on the it of 
May arrived at Annamooka. he only interruption of the 
harmony that fubfifted between our voyagers and the na- 
tives of this ifland arofe from the thievihh difpofition of many 
of them. In order to corre& and counteraé this propenfity, 
captain Clerke invented a mode of treatment which produced 
fome cfle&, the putting of the thieves into the hands of the 
barber, who completely fhaved their heads. They thus became 
objects of ridicule to their countrymen, and their rogueries 
were reftrained. Captain Cook having exhaufted Anna- 
mooka of its articles of food, propofed, on the rith, to 
proceed direétly for ‘*Tongataboo.”? But it was recom- 
mended to him to touch at another ifland, or rather a group 
of iflands, called ‘‘ Hapaee,”? lying tothe N.E., where he 
might be plentifully fupplied with every refrefhmert in the 
eafielk manner. Hlapaee was therefore chofen for the next 
ftation, where our commander arrived on the 17th, and met 
with a mokt friendly reception. Here the captain took an 
opportunity of examining not only Hapaee, but * Lefooga,” 
and other neighbouring iflands. On the 1oth of June he 
arrived at ‘* Tongataboo;” where he was kindly received, 
but fomewhat molefted by the chievifh propenfity of the 
inhabitants, On the roth he left Tongataboo, and two 
days after came to an anchor in the ifland of ‘* Middle- 
burg,”? or “ Eooa,” as it is called by the inhabitants. 
Captain Cook remained at the Friendly iflands between 
two and three months; and bis intercourfe with the na- 
tives was little interrupted. his intercourfe was pro- 
duétive of many advantages. See Frienpty i/lands. On 
the r7th of July, captain Cook refumed his voyage ; and 
on the 8th of Auguift, an ifland was difcovered, called by 
the natives * Toobouai,” and fituatedsin S. lat. 23° x5’. 
E. long. 210° 37’. Purfuing his courfe he reached Otaheite 
on the r2th, and fteered for Oheitepcha bay, defigning to 
anchor there before he went down to Mataval. Omai’s re- 
eeption among his countrymen was not entirely of a flattering 
nature. Nothing that was pecuitarly ftriking occurred at 
their firft meeting; his interview with his filter, however, 
was agreeable to the feelings of nature; and his aunt threw 
herfelf at his feet, and bedewed them with tears of joy. On 
the 24th, the captain refumed his old ftation in Matavai 
bay. On this vilit he was fully fatished that human facri- 
tices formed a part of the religious inititutions of Otabheite ; 
for he was witnefs to a folemnity of this kind, which he has 
particularly defertbed with the juft fentiments of indignation 
and abhorrence. Here the captain was cured of a rheumatic 
complaint, extending from the hip to the foot in an extraor- 
dinary manner. ‘The mother of Otoo, a chicf of the ifland, 
his three filters, and cight other women, undertook the cure. 
Being defired to lay himfelf down amonglt them, ag many as 
could get round him began to fqueeze him with both hands, 
from head to foot, but more particularly 10 the part where the 
pain was lodged, till they made his’ bones crack, and his fleth 
became a perfect mummy. After undergoirg this difetpline 
about a quarter of an hour, he was glad to be reieaied from his 
female friends. ‘I'he operation, however, gave him immediate 


relief, fo that he was encouraged to fubmit to another rub- 
bing down before he went to bed ; the confequence of which 
was, that he was tolerably ealy the whole fucceeding night. 
His female phyficians repeated their prefcription the next 
morning, and again in the evening; after which his pains were 
entirely removed, and the cure was perfe@ted. Th’ opera- 
tion, which is called « Romee,’* is univerfally praétiled 
among thefe iflanders: being fometimes performed by the 
men, but generally by the women. During this vifit of our 
voyagers to Otaheite, fuch a cordial friendfhip and confidence 
fubfifted between them and the natives, as never once to be 
interrupted by any untoward accident. From Otaheite our 
voyagers failed on the 30:h to Eimeo, where they anchored. 
The tranfaétions on this ifland were, upon the whole, un- 
picafant. On the 11th of O&tober, the ship left it, and next / 
day arrived at Owharre harbour, on the weit fide of Hua- 
heine. Here they fettled Omai to mutual fatisfa¢tion ; 
having procured for him a portion of land and built a houfe, 
on the outfide of which was this infcription : 
Georgius Tertius, Rex. 2 Novembris, 1777. 
‘Maines Lapeer Ja. Cook, Pr. 
Difcovery, Car. Clerke, Pr. 


After parting with Omai in an affetionate manner, and 
leaving him comfortably fettled among feveral of his relatives, 
captain Cook arrived at Bolabola, the lalt of the Society 
iflands, which he vifited on the 8th of December. Upon 
the whole, it has been obferved, that the future felicity of 
the inhabitants of Otaheite, and the Society iflands, will not 
a little depend on occafional vifits from Europe, for it would 
have been better for thefe poor people, as captain Cook fays, 
never to have known our {upertority in the accommodations 
and arts which render life comfortable, than, after once 
knowing it, to be again abandoned to their original incapa- 
city of improvement. On the 8th of December our com- 
mander failed from Bolabola, and in the night between the 
22d and 23d, croffed the line in E. long. 203° 15’, and on 
the 24th difcovered land, which was called * Chriftmas 
ifland,”’ the weit fide of it, on which was oblerved an eclipfe 
of the fun, being in N. lat. 1959’. E. long. 202°30’. On the 
2d of January 1778, the fhips refumed their courfe towards 
the north, and in their progrefs difcovered three iflands. On 
the 22d they touched at one of thefe iflands, calied by the 
natives ‘* Atooi,’’ and where captain Cook found the horrid 
practice of eating human flefh, which the inhabitants deno- 
minated “ favoury eating.’”’? But it was afcertained that ene- 
mies flain in battle, are the fole objeéts of this abominable 
cuttom. ‘Near this was another ifland, ‘called ** Oneeheow,” 
where our commander anchored on the 29th. It is obferved, 
that the iflands in the Pacific ocean, which European voy+ 
agers have difcovered, have generally been found to lie in 
groups, or clufters. ‘This was the cafe with thofe that were 
now vilited ; and to which captain Cook gave the name of 
*« Sandwich iflands,”? which fee. On the 2d of February, 
our navigators purfued their courfe to the northward; and 
on the 7th of March they difcovered the coaft of ‘* New 
Albion,” the fhips being then in N. lat. 44° 33’. E. long. 
235° 20’. In ranging on the welt fide of America, captain 
Cook gave names to feveral capes and head lands, which ap- 
peared in fight. At length, on the 29th he anchored in ar 
inlet, where the country appeared full of mountains, with 
fhow covering their fummits, inter{perfed with vallies which 
produced high ftraight trees, exhibiting a beautiful profped, 
as of one vait foreit. The fhips were now in N. lat. 49° 29’. 
E. long. 232° 29’. "The inhabitants on the coalt appeared 
to be difpofed to maintain a friendly intercourfe with itrang- 
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ers; anda trade’ mmediately commenced, the articles of 
which were the flcins of various animals, fuch as bears, wolves, 
foxes, deer, rackoons, polecats, and martins; and, particu- 
larly, fea-otters. Garments made of thefe were alfo offered 
for fale; the moit extraordinary articles, however, were human 
fkulls, and hands not quite: {tripped of their flefh, fome cf 
which exhibited marks of having been upon the fire. In ex- 
change the natives took knives, chiffels, pieces of iron and 
tin, nails, looking-glafles, buttons, or any kind of metal. 
Although commerce was, in general, carried on with mutual 
honefty, fome of thefe people were no lefs inclined to theft 
than the iflanders in the Southern ocean. OF all the unci- 
vilized tribes, which our-commander met with in his various 
navigations, he never found any who had fuch ftri&t notions 
of their right to the exclufive property of every thing which 
their country produced, as the inhabitants of the Sound 
where he was now ftationed, With captain Cook, very 
much to the honour of his charafter and of his country, it 
was a facred rule never to take any part of the property of 
the people whom he vifited, without an ample compenfa- 
tion. Whilft the fhips were under repair for the profecution 
of the expedition, our captain improved every opportunity 
that occurred for extending his knowledge of the manners 
and cultoms of the inhabitants, who, in general, treated him 
with great civility. The natives were much addicted to 
finging ; and in fome inftances, the whole body joined, fome 
in a flow, and others in a quicker time ; accompanying their 
notes with the molt regular motions of their hands, or with 
beating in concert with their paddles, on the fides of the 
canoes, to which were added other very expreffive geitures. 
At the end of each fong, they continued filent fora few mo- 
ments, and then began again, fometimes pronouncing the 
word Hooee! forcibly as achorus. At our captain’s firft 
arrival in this inlet, he denominated it ‘* King George’s 
Sound ;’? but he afterwards was inform-d that the natives 
called it ** Nootka.’ The entrance of the Sound is fituated 
in, the eaft corner of Hope bay, in N. lat. 49° 53’. E. long. 
233° 12’. Onthe 26th the repairs of the fhips being com- 
pleted, every thing was ready for the captain’s departure. 
In the profecution of the voyage to the north, and back 
again to the Sandwich iflands, the incidents that occurred 
were chiefly of a nautical kind. The firit place at which 
captain Cook landed, after his departure from Nootka Sound, 
was an ifland which he called ‘* Kaye’s ifland,”’ fituated at 
its S.W. point in N. lat. 59° 49’. E. long. 216° 58’. To 
an inlet in which the fhips anchored on the r2th, he gave 
the appellation of ** Prince William’s Sound.” Some days 
after leaving this Sound, our navigators came to an inlet, 
which they hoped would be found to communicate with the 
fea to the north, or with Baffin’s or Hudfon’s bay to the 
ealt; and therefore they determined particularly to examine 
it. In confequence of a complete inveltigation of this inlet, 
it was difcovertd to be a river, which was afterwards called 
«* Cook’s river.””. On the 6th of June they got clear of 
this river, and purfuing their voyage, they failed on 
the roth, amidil the group of iflands, which had been 
called by ~Beerimg ‘ Schumagin’s iflands.”” On the 
2iit, among fome hills, on the main land, that tow- 
ered above the clouds to a moft amazing height, one was 
Cifcovered to have a volcano, which continually threw up 
valk columns of fmoke. It does not ftand far from the 
coait, and is fituated in N. lat. 54° 48’, and long. 195° 45’. 
‘The mountain is of a completely conical figure, and the 
volcano is at its very f{ummit. A canoe, from an ifland in 
the neighbourhood, approached the fhip, and the fingle per- 
fon on board bowed as he came near. From fuch tokens 
of politenefs, our captain reafonably inferred, that the Ruf- 


“in order to fupply the want of frefh provifions. 


fians muft have fome communication and’ traffic with thefe 
people. On the 27th our voyagers reached an ifland, known 
by the name of ‘¢ Oonalafhka,’’ the inhabitants of which 
behaved with a degree of politenefs uncommon to favage 
tribes. The harbour of ‘¢ Samgamooda,”’ on the north 
fide of the ifland, in which captain Cook came to an anchor, 
is fituated in N-lat. 53°55. E. long. 193° 30’. On the 
2d of July our voyagers left Oonalafhka, and on the 16th 
were within fight of a promontory, on which lieutenant 
Williamfon landed; but he found that the land, as far as 
his view extended, produces neither tree nor fhrub, though 
the lower grounds were not deftitute of grafs, and cf fome 
other plants. T’o this promontory, in N.-lat. 55° 42’, 
E. long. 197°36', was given the name of ‘* Cape Newen- 
ham.” When our navigators, on the 3d of Auguit, had 
advanced to the latitude of 62° 34’, they had the misfortune 
to lofe Mr. Anderfon, the furgeon of the Refolution, who 
had for more than twelve months been lingering under a 
confumption. Mr. Anderfon, who was a perfon of a culti- 
vated underftanding and agreeable manners, to diftinguifhed 
fkill in his own profeffion, added a very confiderable know- 
ledge in other branches of fcience. An ifland, dilcovered 
foon after his death, was honoured with the appellation of 
«© Anderfon’s ifland.”? On the oth captain Cook anchored 
under a point of land, to which he gave the name of * Cape 
Prince of Wales,” fituated in N. lat. 65° 46’. E. long. 191° 
45’, and remarkable for being the moft weftern extremity of 
America hitherto explored. “This extremity is diftant from 
the eaftern cape of Siberia only 13 leagues ; and there our 
commander had the glory of afcertaining the vicinity of the 
two continents, which had only been conjc€tured from the 
reports of the neighbouring Afiatic inhabitants, and the im- 
perfe& obfervations of the Ruffian navigators. Refuming 
his courfe onthe roth, captain Cook anchored in a bay, the 
land of which was at firft {uppofed to bea part of the ifland 
« Alafchka ;?? but from the figure of the coaft, from the 
fituation of the oppofite fhore of America, and from the 
longitude, the captain thought to be more probably the 
country of the * TYfchutfki,”? on the eaftern extremity of 
Afia, which had been explored by Beering in 1728; and 
this was found to be the fa&. From the bay of St. Law- 
rence, belonging to the country of the Tfehutfki, our navi- 
gators fteered, on the 11th, to the eaft, in order to get 
nearer to the coalt of America. Afterwards, proceeding to 
the north, they reached, on the 17th, the latitude of zo? 
33’, in longitude 197° 41’. On this day a brightnefs was 
perceived in the northern horizon, refembling that which is 
reflected from ice, and which is commonly called the Jing. 
In about an hour’s time, the fight of a large field of ice 
removed all doubt in captain Cook’s mind with refpe& to 
the caufe of the brightnefs of the horizon. The ships were 
foon clofe to the edge of the ice, in lat. 70° 41’, and unable 
to proceed any farther. On the 18th, in lat. 70°44’, the 
ice near them was as compact as a wall, and judged to be at 
leaft ten or twelve feet high. Farther to the north, it ap- 
peared much higher. A prodigious number of fea-horfes 
lay upon the ice; and fome of them were procured for food, 


agers lived on the fea-horfes as long as they lafted; and 
they were generally preferred to falt provifions. Captain 
Cook continued, until the 29th, to traverfe the Icy fea. 
beyond Beering’s ftrait, in various direCtions, and through 
numberlefs obftru€tions anid difficulties. The feafon, indeed,. 
was now fo far advariced, that it would have been highly 
imprudent to have made any farther attempts, till the next 
fummer, at finding a paflage into the Atlantic. Our com- 
mander’s attention was now direéted to the difcovery of a 
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proper place for obtaining a fupply of wood and water; cud 
to the manner in which he fhould {pend the winter, with 
fome improvements in geography and navigation, and fo as 
to be ina condition to return to the north, for a farther 
fearch of a paflage, in the enfuing fummer. Before he pro- 
ceeded to the fouth, he employed a confiderable time in 
examining the fea and coafts in the vicinity of Beering’s 
ftrait, on the fide both of Afia and America. In this exa- 
mination, he afcertained the accuracy of Beering, fo far as 
he went ; demonftrated the errors with which Stehlin’s map 
of the new northern Archipelago abounds; and made large 
additions to the geographical knowledge of this part of the 
world. <‘ It refleéts,”” as Mr. Coxe juftly obferves, ‘‘ the 
higheft honour even on the Britifh name, that our great navi- 
gator extended his difcoveries much farther in one expedi- 
tion, and at fo great a diftance from the point of his depar- 
ture, than the Ruffians accomplifhed in a long feries of 
years, and in parts belonging or contiguous to their own 
empire.” 

_ On the 2d of O&ober, our voyagers came within fight of 
the ifland of Qonalafhka, and anchored again in Samganoo- 
dah harbour. Here, whilft the fhips were repairing, the 
feamen collected berries, with which the ifland abounds, and 
which, in conjunétion with the {pruce-beer, contributed 
effectually to eradicate every feed of the {curvy that might 
exift in either of the veffels. They alfo procured an ample 
fupply of fifh. Captain Cook, on the 8th, received a very 
fingular prefent, which was a rye-loaf, or rather.a pye in the 
form. of a loaf, for it inclofed fome falmon, hiyhly feafoned 
with pepper. Captain C'erke received alfo the fame kind 
of prefent. Thefe prefents, it was reafonably fuppofed, 
came, by the hands of an Oonalafhkan, from fome Ruflians 
in the neighbourhocd. On the reth corporal Lediard of 
the marines returned from his refearches with three Ruflian 
feamen, or furriers, who, with feveral others, refided at 
« Engooehfhar,” where they had a dwelling-houfe, fome 
ftore-houfes, and a floop of about 30 tons burthen. Trem 
thefe perfons captain Cook derived every poffible degree of 
information. Afterwards, another Ruffian was introduced 
to our captain, whofe name was Erafim Gregorioff Sin 
T{myloff, and who was the principal pe:fon among his 
countrymen in this and the neighbouring iflands. From 
him he obtained two charts, which he was permitted to 
copy. The firft included ‘the “ Penfhinkian” fea; the 
coalt of Tartary, down to the latitude of 41°; the Kuril 
iflands; and the peninfula of Kamtfchatka. The fecond 
chart, which was the moft intere{ting, comprehended all the 
difcoveries made by the Ruffians to the eallward of Kamt- 
fchatka, towards America; which, however, exclufively of 
the voyages of Beering and Ticherikoff, amounted to httle 
or nothing. Indeed captain Cook was aflured, that no 
Ruffians had even feen any part of the continent of America 
to the northward, exeepting that which lies oppofite to the 
country of the Tfchutkis. On the 26th, all things being ready 
for captain Cook’s departure, he put to fea, and failed for 
the Sandwich iflands ; it being his intention to {pend a few 
months there, and then to direét his courfe to Kamtfchatka, 
fo as to endeavour to reach that country by the middle of 
May, in the enfuing fummer. On the 26th of November, 
when the fhips had proceeded fouthward to the latitude of 
20° 55/, land was difcovered, which proved to be the ifland of 
& Mowee,” one of the group of the Sandwich iflands, with 
the inhabitants of which a friendly intercourfe was main- 
tained. Another ifland was difcoveted on the 30th, called 
By the natives ‘* Owhyhee.”” Among the articles procured 
from the natives, was a quantity of fugar-cane, a {trong de- 
coétion of which was found, upon trial, to be a very palatable 


beer ; more efpecially when improved with a few hops. On 
the 16th of January 1779, canoes in great numbers came 
out from all parts of the ifland, fo that the two hips were 
furrounded with no fewer than a thoufand, crowded with 
people and laden with hogs, and other produétions of the 
ifland.. Some of them, however, manifefted a thievith dif- 
polition, and captain Cook, in order to check it, ordered 
two or three mufkets, and as many four pounders, to 
be fired over one of the canoes, which had carried away 
a rudder. Into a bay, affording good anchorage and 
frefh water, captain Cook refolved to take the hips 
in order to refit, and to obtain every refrefhment which 
the place could afford. The bay in which the fhips 
anchored on the 17th was called by the inhabitants 
“ Karakakooa.”? ‘The veffels were foon furrounded 
with a multitude of canoes; and the whole fhore of the 
bay was covered with {peétators, whilft many hundreds 
were {wimming round the fhips like fhoals of ffh. Our na- 
vigators were much imprefled by the fingularity of the 
fcene ; and few cf them lamented their unfuccefsful endea- 
vours of getting homeward, the laft fummer, by a northern 
pailage. “ To this difappointment,”’ fays the captain, “ we 
owed our having it in our power to revife the Sandwich 
iflands, and to enrich our voyage with a difcovery, which, 
though the laft, feemed, in many refpects, to be the mott im- 
portant that had hitherto been made by Europeans, through- 
out the extent of the Pacific ocean.’’? Such, alas! is the 
concluding fentence of our illultrious commander’s journa'. 
Little did he then imagine, that a difcovery which pro- 
mifed to annex no {mall honour to his name, and to be pro- 
du@tive of very agreeable confequences, would be fo fatal 
in the refult. Little did he think, that the ifland of 
Owhyhee was deftined to be the laft fcene of his exploits 
and the caufe of his deftru&tion. 

The reception which the captain met with from the na- 
tives, on his proceeding to anchor in Karakakooa bay, was 
in a very high degree encouraging. ‘he natives exprefl- 
ed their joy by finging and fhouting, and by exhibiting a 
variety of wild and extravagant geftures. * During the long 
cruife of our navigators cff the ifland of Owhyhee, the in- 
habitants had condu&ted themielves in their dealings, almoft 
univerfally, with fairnefs and honelly ; but.after the arrival 
of {the fhips in the bay, they altered their conduét. The 
immenfe crowds of iflanders that encompailed the fhips: af-- 
forded frequent opportunities of pilfering withcut the rifk 
of detetion, and held out, efpecially as their number was 
much fuperior to that of the Englith, the profpeét of efcap- 
ing with impunity. Another circumftance to which the 
alteration: in the condu& of the natives may be aferibed, 
arofe from the prefence and encouragement of their chiefs, 
into whofe pofleffion the booty might be traced, and who 
were probably the inftigators of the depredations that were 
committed. Soon after the Refolution had gotten into 
her ftation, three chiefs, one of whom named Koah, who 
was a prielt, and in his youth bad been a diftinguifhed war- 
rier, vifited the fhip;.and in the evening, captain Cook, 
accompanied by Mr. Bayley and Mr. King, attended him 
on fhore. The captain was received with great civi- 
lity and a refpeét, on the part of the natives, approach- 
ing to adoration. The captain was particularly defir- 
ous of procuring from the ifland fome falted hogs for 
fea-ftore ; and, with this view, of renewing former ate 
tempts in the operation for this purpofe. ‘The event an- 
fwered his molt fanguine expe@tations. On the 26th cap-- 
tain Cook had his firlt interview with Terreeoboo, thé king 
of the ifland; which was conducted with a variety of cere- 
monies, among which, the cuitem of exchanging i iva 
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which among the iflanders of the Pacific ocean is the ftrons- 
eft pledge of friend(hip, was obferved. The king, attend- 
ed by feveral chiefs, was coenduted in a pinnace or board 
the Refolution; where they were received, apparentiy 
much to their fatisfaction, with peculiar attention and re- 
fpe&t. In the progrefs of the intercourfe which was carried 
on between our voyagers and the natives, the quiet and inof- 
fenfive behiviour of the latter took away every apprehen- 
fion of danger and infpired an unfulpecting confidence in 
the Englifh. A fociety of priefts, in particular, difplayed 
a generofity and munificence, of which there are few exam- 
ples; for they furnifhed a conftant {upply of hogs and ve- 
getables to our navigators, without ever demanding, or 
even fuggetting, a return. Indeed, the conduc or the 
warrior chiefs, or Larees, was always lefs fatisfactory than 
that of the priefts. Although the kind and liberal beha- 
viour of the natives continued without remiffion, Terree- 
oboo, and his chiefs, began at length to be very inquilitive 
about the time of the departure of the Englifh; but this is 
not furprifing, when we confider the enormous confumption 
of bogs and vegetables, which had taken place during 
their abode of 16 days inthe bay. When the king was 
informed that they were to leave the ifland in a day or 
two, a proclamation was made through the ifland, requir- 
ing the people to bring their hogs and vegetables, that 
they might be prefented by the king to the Orono, the ti- 
tle of refpeét given to captain Cook, on his quitting the 
country. Accordingly, on the 3d of February, being the 
day preceding that which was fixed for leaving the ifland, 
‘Terreeoboo invited captain Cook and Mr. King to attend 
him to the place where Kaoo refided. On their arrival, 
they found the adjoining ground covered with parcels of 
cloth, and at a little diftance an immenfe quantity of vege- 
tables ; and near them was a large herd of hogs. At the 
clofe of the vifit a great part of the cloth, and all the ve- 
getables and hogs were given by Terreeoboo to captain 
Cook and Mr. King, who were aftoniihed at the value of 
the prefent. Such was the attachment of the inhabitants 
of Owhyhee to Mr. King, that Terreeoboo and Kaoo 
waited upon captain Cook, whofe fon they fuppofed him to 
be, to folicit his refidence in their couatry. arly on the 
4th the fhips failed out of Karakakooa bay, being foilow- 
ed by a large number of canoes. It was the captain’s de- 
fign, before he vilited the other iflands to make a complete 
furvey of Owhyhee, in hopes of finding a better fheltered 
bay than that which he had left; and upon failure of fuc- 
cefs to take a view of the fouth-eeft part of Mowee, where, 
as he was informed, he might find an excellent harbour. 
After failing about the ifland of Owyhee for feveral days, the 
weather being ftormy, and the foremalt of the Refolution be- 
ing damaged, our navigators returned on the 11th to Kara- 
kakooa bay ; but in coming to an anchor, they found their re- 
ception to be very different from what it had been on their firft 
arrival. Theiranxiety, however, was in fome meafure relieved, 
by the return of a boat which had been fent on fhore, 
aud which brought information, that Terreeoboo was ab- 
fent, and had left the bay under the ZaJoo. ‘The beha- 
viour of the natives, however, appeared mytterious and ex- 
cited fufpicion ; the interdiGtioh of intercourfe, on pretence 
of the king’s abfence, afforded reafon for apprehending that 
he only wifhed to gain time for confulting with his chiefs. 
On the next morning Terreeoboo arrived and immediately 
vilited captain Cook ; this circumftance, and the return of 
the natives to their ufual friendly intercourfe, were confi- 
dered as {trong proofs, that they neither meant, nor appre- 
hended, any change of conduéi. Some other incidents 
confirmed this opinion. ‘Towards the evening of the 13th 


imarmation was received, that feveral chiefs affemble4 at 
the well near the beach and drove away the natives who 
had been hired to affilt the failors in rolling down the cafks 
to the fhore. It was afterwards found, that the iflande’s 
had armed themfelves with ftones and were very tumul- 
tuous. Not to mention fome inftances of theft and fubfe- 
quent. diflenfions which occurred, one of a very ferious 
and unpleafant nature happened, which it may not be ime 
proper to fpecify on account of the confcquences that en- 
fued. A canoe, belonging to Pareea, was feized; and 
he, protefling his innocence with regard to the theft 
that had been committed, claimed his property. A {cuffle 
took place between him and the Englifh officer with fome 
of his companions, in which Pareea was knocked down by 
a violent blow on the head, with an oar. The natives, 
who had been peaceable fpe€tators, immediately attacked 
the Englith feamen with a fhower of ftones, which obliged 
them precipitately to retreat and to fwim off toa rock at 
fome diftance from the fhore. ‘The pinnace, which was 
waiting for captam Cook’s return, was immediately ran- 
facked by the iflanders ; and if it had not been for the fea- 
fonable interpofition of Pareea, would have been entirely 
demolifhed, Pareea interfered further in reftoring the 
pinnace ; and being affured that he would be kindly re- 
ceived by the Orono, joined nofes (according to their cuftom) 
with the officers, in token of friendfhip, and paddled over 
to the village of Kowrowa. Captain Cook, on being informed 
of this occurrence, expreffed much uneafinefs: ‘ I am 
afraid,’ fays he, “ that thefe people will oblige me to ufe 
{ome violent meafures ; for,’’? he added, ‘* they muft not be 
left to imagine, that they have gained an advantage over us.”? 
The confidence of our navigators in the natives gradually 
abated; and they thought it neceflary to be very mech upon 
their guard. At this time the cutrer belonging to the Dif- 
covery was itolen, and captain Cook made the neceffary pre- 
parations for the recovery of it. On occafions of a fimilar 
kind, it had been his practice to get the king, or fome of 
the principal Zrees,on board, and to detain them as hoftages 
tili the article, that had been loft, was reftored. This mee 
thod he meant now to purfue ; and he alfo gave orders to 
ftop all the canoes that fhould attempt to leave the bay, 
with an intention of feizing and deftroying them, if by 
peaceable means he could not recover the cutter. Captain 
Cook and Mr. King, togecber with Mr. Philips, and nine 
marines, left the fhip; and when they landed, the captain 
inftruéted Mr. King to quiet the minds of the natives, by 
afluring them they fhould not be hurt, to keep his people 
together, and to be on his guard. Whilft Mr. King was 
employed in execating bis commiffion, captain Cook pro- 
ceeded to Kowrowa, where the king refided, and landed 
with the lieutenant and nine marines. ‘The people received 
him with the ufual tckens of reipes ; proftrating themfelves 
before him, and bringing their cultomary offerings of {mall 
hogs. Having gained an interview with Terreeoboo, he in- 
vited him to return in the boat, and {pend the day on board 
the Refolation. To this propofal the old king affented, and 
immediately accompanied him. One of the king’s favourite 
wives, however, befought him, with many tears and m- 
treaties, not to go on board; and two chicfs, who accom- 
paried her, forced him to fit down. The natives, who were 
collecting in great numbers on the fhore, and who had been 
alarmed by the hoftilities that had previoufly occurred in the 
bay, thronged round captain Cook and ther king. The 
licutenant of marines, perceiving that they were much prefled, 
and thus rendered incapable of ufing their arms, if oecafion 
fhould require it, propofed to. the captain to draw them up 
along the rocks, clofe to the water’s edge; and accordingly 
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they formed a line, at the diftance of about 30 yards from 
the place where the king was fitting. The old king appeared 
to be much alarmed ; and when captain King urged him to 
proceed, the chiefs interpofed, and at firft by prayers and 
intreaties, and afterwards by force and violence, infifted on 
his ftaying where he was. The captain at length defitted ; 
obferving to Mr. Philips, that it would be-impoffible to 
compel him to go on board, without the rifk of killing a 
great number of the inhabitants, Captain Cook’s perfon 
had hitherto appeared to be inno danger ; but a circumftance 
accidentally occurred, which gave a fatal turn to his fitua. 
tion, The boats, which had been ftationed acrofs the bay 
to prevent the efcape of the canoes. fired at fome of them 
that were endeavouring to go off, and unfortunately killed 
a chief of the firft rank. The news of his death arrived at 
the village, where captain Cook was, iuft as he had left the 
king, and was walking flowly toward the fhore. Upon 
this, the women and children were immediately fent off ; 
and the men put on their war-mats, and armed themfelves 
with fpears and tones. One of the natives, having in his 
hands a tone, and a long iron fpike (called a pahooa), ad- 
vanced to the captain, flourifhing his weapon in detiance, 
and threatening to throw the ftone. The captain, after hav- 
ing ineffeGtually defired him to delift, fired a load of {mall 
fhot, which, as the man had on his war-mat, ferved only to 
irritate and encourage the enraged people. Several ftones 
were thrown at the marines; and one of the Zrees attempted 
to {tab Mr. Philips with his pahooa, but failedsin the at- 
tempt. Captain Cook now fired his fecond barrel, loaded 
with ball, and killed one of the foremoft of the natives. A 
general attack with ftones immediately followed, which was 
‘returned by a difcharge of mufquetry from the marines, and 
the people in the boats. The iflanders, contrary to expeC- 
ation, ftood the fire with great firmnefs; and before the 
marines had time to reload, broke in upon them with dread- 
ful fhouts and yells. Four marines were cut off among the 
rocks, in their retreat ; three more were dangeroufly wound- 
ed; and the Jieutenant, who had received a ftab between 
the fhoulders with a pahooa, having fortunately referved his 
fire, fhot the man who had wounded him, ju‘t as he was 
going to repeat his blow. The unfortunate commander, the 
Jaft time in which he was dillin@ly feen, was ftanding at the 
water’s edge, and calling out to the boats to ceafe firing, 
and to pullin. If it be true, as fome of thofe who were 
prefent imagined, that the mariners and boatmen had fired 
~ without his orders, and that he was defirous of preventing 
any further bloodfhed, it is not improbable that his human- 
ity, on this occafion, proved fatal to him. Vor it was re- 
_ marked, that whilft he faced the natives, none of them had 
~ offered him any violence; but that having turned about, to 
give his orders to the boats, he was {tabbed in the back, and 
fell with his face into the water. On feeing him fall, the 
iflanders fet up a great fhout, and his body was immediately 
dragged on fhore, and furrounded by the enemy, who, 
{natching the dagger out of each other’s hands, fhewed a 
favage eagernefs to havea fhare in his deftruction. « Thus 
fell,” fays captain King, ‘‘ our great and excellent com- 
_mander!?? For other particulars, we refer to “ Samwell’s 
Narrative of the Death of Captain Cook.” 

In confequence of the favage difpofition of the natives, 
the whole remains of captain Cook could not be recovered. 
Although various means, foothing and menacing, were em- 
ployed for this purpofe, little more than the principal part 
of the bones could be procured. By the poffeffion of thefe, 
our navigators were enabled to perform the laft offices to 
their eminent and unfortunate commander. The bones, 
having been put into a coffin, and the fervice being read 


over them, were committed to the deep, on the 21 ft, with 
the ufual military honours, What were the feclings of the 
companies of both the fhips, on this occafion, the world 
mutt be left to conceive ; for thofe who were prefent know, 
that it is not in the power of any pen to defcribe them. 

Such was the high eftimation in which the charaéter and en- 
terprifes of caprain Cook were held by neighbouring nations, 
that, when war was declared between France and England, 
a letter was iffued, on the s5th of March, 1779, by Monf. 
Sartine, fecretary of the marine department at Paris, and 
fent to all the commanders of the French fhips, which, after 
doing honour to the importance and utility of his difcoveries, 
ordered, that the fhip of captain Cook fhould be treated with 
refpect at fea, The adoption of this meafure was fuggefted 
by Monf. Turgot, who alfo compofed a memorial, in whick 
he proved that honour, reafon, and even intereft, dictated 
this act of refpeét for humanity ; and it was in confequence 
of this memorial, as we learn from M. Condorcet (in his 
Life of M. Turgot), that an order was given not to treat as 
an enemy the common benefactor of every European nation, 
The firlt thought of fuch a plan of conduét was very pro- 
bably fuggefted by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who, when he 
was ambaflador at Paris from the United States of America, 
preceded the court of France in iffuing a fimilar requi- 
fition. 

We fhall clofe this article, as far as it refpedts the difco- 
veries of captain Cook, with merely mentioning, that the 
Sandwich iflands were further explored; that Kamtfchatka 
was vilited, and a very. friendly intercourfe maintained with 
the Ruffian officers of that country; that our navigators , 
experienced the moft generous and hofpitable treatment from 
major Behm, in particular, the commander of the garrifon 
at Bolcharetfk ; that they proceeded to the north, in pur- 
fuit of the grand objet of the expedition; that, having 
pafled through Beering’s ftrait, and attained to fomewhat 
more than 694 degrees of northern latitude, they found it 
abfolutely impoffible to penetrate through the ice, either on 
the fide of America or on the fide of Afia ; that every hope 
being precluded of accomplifhing, in this way, a paflage 
into the Atlantic ocean, captain Cierke was obliged to come 
to the determination of failing back to the fouthward ; that 
on the 22d of April (1779) the captain died of a confump- 
tion (fee his article); that captain Gore fucceeded to the 
command of the Refolution, and lieutenant King to that of 
the Difcovery ; that a fecond vifit was paid to Kamtfchatka, 
which extended our acquaintance with that part of the 
world ; that no {mail acceffion of information was acquired, 
with refpe€t to geographical fcience in general; that our 
voyagers purfued their courfe by the coaits of Japan and 
China; that they made fome {tay at Canton; that thence 
they procecded to the Cape of Good Hope ; that they came 
to an anchor at Stromnefs, on the 22d of May, 1780; that 
both fhips arrived at the Nore, on the 4th of October, after 
an abfence of 4 years, 2 months, and 22 days; that, during 
the whole of the expedicion, the Refolution lott only five 
men by ficknefs, three of whom were in a precarious {tate 
of health at their departure from England, while the Dil- 
covery did not lofe a fingle man ; and that the hiflory of the 
voyage, from the time in which captain Cook’s journal ends, 
was written with great ability by Mr. King. By the de- 
ceafe of captain King, who died at Nice in Italy, in 1784, 
this country fuftained another lofs of an able and {cientific 
commander and navigator, who hath left a memorial of his 
talents and fervices, which has honourably united his name 
with that of the immortal Cook, 

In fketching the talents and charafer of captain Cook, 
ftrikingly illuftrated in the aétions and enterprifes of his te, 
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we (hall avail curfelves of the affillance that is afforded us by 

his profeffed or incidental biographers. . Captain Cook pof- 

fefied, in an eminent degree, an inventive mind, which, by 
its native vigour, fuggefted noble objects of purfuit, and 
the moft effe&tual methods of profecuting and attaining 
them. This faculty he exemplified in a great variety of cri- 
tical and difficult fituations. To this kind of genius he 
added unwearied application. By his genius and unremit- 
ting afliduity he acquired an extenfive acquaintance, not 
only with navigation, but with many other fciences. He 
was fo well informed with regard to different branches of 
the mathematics, and particularly in aftronomy, that he was 
eble to take the lead in various obfervations of an aftronomi- 
eal kind, in the courfe of his voyages. In general litera- 
ture, and even the art of compofition, he was fo great a 
proficient, that he acquired reputation, not merely as the 
performer, but as the narrator, of his various interefting en- 
terprifes. Perfeverance and fteadinefs in the profecution of 
the objedts to which his life was devoted, were diftingnifhing 
features of his chara€ter ; and fuch was the invincible forti- 
tude of his f{pirit, that no dificulties or dangers intimidated 
him, or deterred him from accomplifhing any purpofe which 
he formed, or which the hazardous fervices afligned him re- 
quired. His fortitude was of courfe accompanied with com- 
plete felf-pofleflion. This latter quality was eminently ufe- 
ful to him in many critical and trying circumftances. Ac- 
cordingly it is obferved, that the calmnels and compofure of 
his mind were fuch, that, after having given neceflary di- 
rections, he could take his reft, and fleep during the hours 
which he allotted to himfelf with perfe& foundnefs. To 
the great qualities poflfled by captain Cook, he added the 
moft amiable and conciliatory virtues. His humanity is il- 
luftrated in the whole courfe of his conduG, during his fuc- 
ceflive voyages; with regard to the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries which he vifited, and with refpeét to the accommoda- 
tion, health, and comfort of his own feamen. In the private 
relations of life, be maintained an excellent and exemplary 
character, as a hufband and father, and asa fincere and 
fteady friend: and his fobriety and virtue gave ftability and 
fecurity to every other moral qualification. He was alfo 
diftinguifhed by the fimplicity of his manners. In converfa- 
tion he was unaffeGted and unafluming ; and yet, on necef- 
fary occafions, obliging and communicative. ‘To this general 
account of his talents and virtues, we fhall fubjoin fome de- 
lineations of bis character by thofe who were in habits of 
intimate acquaintance with him, and who had an opportunity 
of marking his temper and condu& in the various trying 
circumftances that occurred in the courfe of his life. Cap- 
tain King, the continuator of the journal of his laft voyage, 
has given us the following fketch of his charaGter: “ The 
conftitution of his body. was robuft, inured to labour, and 
capable of undergoing the fevereft hardfhips. His ftomach 
bore, wHhout difficulty, the coarfeit and moft ungrateful 
food. Indeed temperance in him was fearcely a virtue ; fo 
great was the indifference with which he fubmitted to every 
kind of felf-denial. The qualities of his mind were of the 
fame hardy, vigorous kind with thefe of his body. His 
underftanding was ftrong and perfpicacious ; his judgment, 
in whatever related to the fervices he was engaged m, quick 
and fure. His defigas were bold and manly ; and both in 
the conception, and in the mode of executiony bore evident 
taarks ofa great original genius. His courage was cool and 
determined, and accompanied with an admirable prefence of 
mind in the moment of danger. His manners were plain 
and unaffected. His temper might perhaps have been jultly 
blamed, as fubje& to hattinefs and paffion, had not thefe 
been difarmed by a difpofition the moit benevolent and hu- 
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mane. Such were the outlines of captain Cook’s characters 
but its mott diftinguifhed feature was that unremitting per- 
feverance in the purfuit of his objet, which was got only 
fuperior to the oppofition of dangers, and the preffure of 
hardfhips, but even exempt from the want of ordinary re- 
laxation. During the long and tedious voyages in which 
he was engaged, his eagernefs and activity were never in the 
leaft abated. No incidental temptation could detain him for 
a moment; even thofe intervals of recreation, which fome- 
times unavoidably occurred, and were looked for by us with 
a longing, that perfons, who have experienced the fatigues. 
of fervice, will readily excufe, were fubmitted to by him 
with a certain impatience, whenever they could not be em- 
ployed in making further provifion for the more eifeétual 
profecution of his defigns.”” (See King’s Voyage, vol. iii. 
p- 48, 49.) Mr. Samwell has alfo annexed fome parti- 
culars, relative to the life and charaGter of captain Cook, 
to the © Narrative of his Death.”? Dr. Reinhold Forfter 
has alfo, with fome abatement, pafled an eulogium on his 
charaGer, in his * Hiftory of the Voyages and Difcoveries 
made in the North.’? The following tribute to his memory, 
—the memory of “ the ableft and moft renowned navigator 
this or any country hath produced,” is drawn up by one of 
his own profeffion, of whom it is faid, that he is not more 
diftinguifhed by the-elevation of rank, than by the dignity 
of private virtues. (See Introduction to Cook’s third 
Voyage, vol. i. p. 85—-87, &c.) Captain James Cook, 
fays this writer, ‘ poffefled, in an eminent degree, all the 
qualifications requifite for his profeffion and great undertak- 
ings; together with the amiable and worthy. qualities of the 
beft men. Cool and deliberate in judging; fagacious in 
determining ; active in executing; fteady and perfevering 
in enterprifing from vigilance and unremitting caution: un- 
fubdved by labours, difficulties, and difappointments: fer= 
tile in expedients: never wanting prefence of mind: al- 
ways pofleffing himielf, and the full ufe of a found under- 
ftanding. Mild, juft, but exa&@ in difcipline: he was a 
father to his people, who were attached to him from affec- 
tion, and obedient from confidence. His knowledge, his 
experience, his fagacity, rendered him fo entirely matter of 
his fubje&t, that the greateft ob{tacles were furmounted, and 
the moft dangerous navigations became eafy, and almoft 
fafe, under his dire@ion.. He explored-the fouthern hemi- 
{phere to a much higherlatitude than had been ever reached, 
and with fewer accidents than frequently befal thofe who 
navigate the coafts of this ifland. By his benevolent and 
unabating attention to the welfare of his fhip’s company, he 
difcovered and introduced a fyftem for the prefervation of 
the health of feamen in long voyages, which has proved 
wonderfully efficacious ; for in his fecond voyage round the 
world, which continued upwards of three years, he loft 
only one man by diftemper, of 118, of which his company 
confifted. The death of this eminent and valuable man was 
a lofs to mankind in general; and particularly to be de- 
plored by every nation that refpects ufeful accomplifhments, 
that honours fcience, and loves the benevolent and amiable 
affeGions of the heart. It is {till more to be deplored by 
this country, which may juttly boaft of having produced a 
man hitherto unequalled for nautical talents; and that for. 
row is farther aggravated by the refieGtion, that his country 
was deprived of this ornament by the enmity of a people, 
from whom, indeed, it might have been dreaded, but, from 
whom it was not_deferved. For, a@uated always by the 
moit attentive care and tender compaffion for the favages in 
general, this excellent man was ever ailiduonfly endeavour- 
ing, by kind treatment, to diflipate their fears and court 
their friend{hip ; overlooking thew theits and treacheries, and 
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frequently interpofing, at the hazard of his life, to pro- 
teét them from the fudden refentment of his own injured 
people.- The obj-& of his laft miffion was to difcover and 
afcertain the boundaries of Afia and America, and to pe- 
netrate into the northern ocean by the N.E. Cape of 
Aiia. " 

Traveller! contemplate, admire, revere, and emulate this 
great matter in his profeflion; whofe {kill and labours have 
enlarged natural philofophy ; have extended nautical {ci- 
ence; and have difclofed the long unfealed and admirable 
arrangement of the Almighty, in the formation of this 
globe, and, at the fame time, the arrogance of mortals, in 
prefuming to account, by their {peculations, for the laws 
by which he was pleafed to create it. It is now difcovered, 
beyond all doubt, that the fame great being who created 
the univerfe by his fiat, by the fame ordained our earth to 
keep a jult poife, without a correfponding fouthern conti- 
nent—and it was fo! “ He firetches out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. Job. xxxvi. 7. 
If the arduous but exa& refearches of this extraordinary 
man have not difcovered a new world, they have difcovered 
feas unnavigated and unknown before. They have made 
us acquainted with iflands, people, and productions, of 
which we had no conception. And if he has not heen fo 
fortunate as Americus to give his name to a continent, his 
pretenfions to fuch a diftinGtion remain unrivalled ; and he 
will be revered, while there remains a page of his own mo- 
deft account of his voyage, and as long as mariners and 
geographers fhall be inftru&ed, by his new map of the 
fouthern hemifphere, to trace the various courfes and difco- 
veries he has made. [Ff public fervices merit public ac- 
knowledgments ; if the man who adorned and raifed the 
fame of his country, is deferving of honour, then captain 
Cook deferves to have a monument raifed to his memory, 
by a generous and grateful nation, 

Virtutis uberrimum alimentum eft honos. 
Val. Max. I. it. c. 6. 

From the numerous poetical tributes, paid to the memory 
of captain Cook, by our elegant female writers, we mutt 
confine ourfelves to a fingle extraét from Mifs Hannah 
More’s poem on * Slavery.” 


*¢ Had thofe advent’rous fpirits who explore 
‘Thro’ ocean’s tracklefs waftes, the far-fought fhore, 
Whether of wealth infatiate, or of power, 

~  Conquetors who wafte, or ruffians who devour : 

Had thefe poffefs’d, O Cook! thy gentle mind, 
Thy love of arts, thy love of human-kind ; 
Had thefe purfu’d thy mild and liberal plan, 
Discoverers had not been a curfe to man! 
Then, blefs’d Philanthropy! thy focial hands 
Had link’d diflever’d worlds in brother’s bands ; 
Carelefs, if colour, or if clime divide ; 
Then lov’d, and loving, man had liv’d, and died.” 


Mifs Seward’s admirable poem in celebration of captain 
Cook’s memory would have furnifhed many pleafing extraéts, 
if our limits allowed our farther enlarging on this interefting 
article ; but we mult refer the reader to this lady’s elegy on 
the occafion. 

The Royal Society teilified their refpe€t for the memory 
of their illuftrious member by medals, ftruck on this occa- 
fion, fome of gold, others of filver, and others of bronze ; 
the expence of which was defrayed by fubfcription. On 
one fide is the head of captain Cook in profile, and round it, 
Jac. Cook OCEANI INVESTIGATOR ACERRIMUS; and on 
the exergue, Ric. Soc. Lonp, Socto suo. On the re- 
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verfe is a reprefentation of Britannia, holding a globe ; 
round her is infcribed, Nix INTENTATUM NOSTRI LI- 
QUERE; and on the exergue, Ausriciis Grorcu IL] 

Among the numerous teftimonies of regard that have been 
rendered to the merits and memory of captain Cook, the 
important obje&t of providing for his family hath not been 
forgotten. Soon after his death was known, the lords of 
the admiralty prefented a memorial to his majelty; and he 
was pleafed, by the advice of his privy council, to order a 
penfion of 200/, a year to be fettled on the widow, and 
25/. ayearto each of the three fons of the captain. A 
confiderable benefit alfo redounded to his family from the 
fale of the charts and plans, belonging to the voyage to the 
Pacific ocean, which were provided at the expence of go- 
vernment. On September the 34, 1785, a coat of arms 
was granted to the family, with an appropriate device, 
Our navigator had fix children. On the ubject of this ar- 
ticle fee the firft, fecond, and third voyages of Cook; the 
firft included in Hawkefworth’s Voyages, publifhed in 3 
vols. 4to, 1773. The fecond, written by captain Cook 
himfeif, and publifhed in 2 vols, 4to. in 1777, and the 
third pubilithed in 3 vols. 4to. in 1734 ; the two firk being 
written by captain Cook, and the third by captain King. 
To the firft of thefe volumes is prefixed an introduCtion by 
Dr. Douglas, the late bifhop of Salifbury, containing a 
brief hiftorical account of voyages that had been previoufly 
performed with a view to the objects comprehended by thofe 
of captain Cook, a concife ftatement of his difcoveries, 
and a detail of the advantages refulting from them. See 
alfo Kippis’s Life of Captain Cook, and Biog. Brit. 
vol. iy. 

Cook, Captain Henrt, a choir-man, brought up in the 
chapel-royal during the reign of Charles I., which he 
quitted at the commencement of the grand rebellion, azd 
went into the king’s army, where he confiderably diftingvith- 
ed himfelf; and in 1642, obtained a captain’s commiffion. 
At the reftoration, he was appointed matter of the children 
of the chapel-royal. He compofed the coronation anthem, 
according to Ant. Wood, for Charles I[., and a hymn in 
four parts, compofed by him, is likewife faid to have been 
performed inftead of the litany, in the chapel of St. George 
at Windfor, by order of the fovereign and knights of the 
garter, onthe 17th of April 1661. None of his church 
mufic, however, was printed, nor has Dr. Tudway inferted 
any of his compofitions in the voluminous MS. Harleian 
collection of Engliih fervices and anthems. And, indeed, 
if we may judge of them by the few fecular compolitions 
which appear in the colle&tions of the times, he was little 
fitted for the high office to which he was appointed at the 
reftoration. In the fecond part of Playford’s * Mufical 
Companion,” 1667, there are two or three of bis fongs 
which are dry, ill accented, and equally deftitute of me- 
lody and mafterly harmony. However, he had the merit, 
or at leat the good fortune, to be the matter of three boys 
among the children of the chapel, who gave very early tefti- 
mony of their genius and progrefs in compofition. Thefe 
were Pelham Humphrey, John Blow, and Michael Wife, 
who, even while they were chorifters in the chapel, pro- 
duced verfe anthems, far fuperior in melody ard defign to 
any that our church could boaft, anterior to Purcell, Cook 
died in 1672, according to Ant. Wood, of grief, at being 
fo far furpailed ih compofition by his young pupil, Pelham 
Humphrey. 

Coox, Dr. Benjamin, an eminent organift and contra- 
puntift, in the flyle of our belt ecclefiattical compoters, 
whom hehad ftudied from Tallis,toCrofts, Weldon,andGreen: 
a very correct harmonift and good organ player, but with 
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Yimited powers of invention. He was organift of Welt- 
minfter Abbey, and on the death of Kelway ele&ted or- 
ganilt of St. Martin’s in the Fields. He long prefided at 
the Crown and Anchor concert, which was originally efta- 
blithed for the prefervation, of the beft works of the moft 
eminent matters of old times. It is a curious circumftance, 
that at this concert of ancient mufic, Handel was regarded 
as.an innovator, aud Geminiani thought it an honour to be 
allowed to dedicate his lalt concertos to this fociety. Dr. 
Pepufch, who eablifhed and directed this concert, to the 
time of his death, never allowed Handel any other merit 
than that of a good praétical mufician. ‘The irreconcilcable 
enmity between the lovers of old and new mufic, became 
from the time of this inftitution, as violent as the rage be- 
tween the champions of ancient and modern learning. Dr. 
Cook, a tteady votary of the old matters, died September 
¥793- He was the fon of Benjamin Cook, who kept a 
mufic thop in New-ftreet, Covent Garden, and who pub- 
hfhed by patent, among other things, fix concertos for vio- 
lins, tenor and bafs, by Alexander Scarlatti; the chamber 
fymphonies of Porpora, for three initruments; and the two 
books of leffons by Domenico Scarlatti, in long 4to., of 
which Rofingrave was the editor. “After the deceafe of 
Cook, Johnfon reprinted Scarlatti’s leffons, witn the fame 
title page, and the fame errors, as had efcaped.correction 
in the former edition. 

Coox, Henry, a native of this country, born in 1642. 
Having a tafte for hiftorical painting, he travelled to Italy 
for the purpofe of improving himfelf in this branch of the 
art, and ftudied under Salvator Rofa; but, on his return 
to England, met with fo little encouragement, that for 
many years he remained in want and obf{curity. - At length, 
however, his talents gained him notice, and he was employ- 
ed by king William to repair his cartoons; he likewife 
finifhed the equeltrian portrait of Charles II. at Chelfea- 
college, painted the choir of New-college chapel Oxford, and 
the ttaircafe at Ranelagh houfe, befides many other works 
mentioned by Mr. Walpole. Hes is alfo faid to have tried 
portrait painting, but to have given it up, difgufted with 
the caprices of thofe who fat to him. He dicd 18th Nov. 
1700. Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

Coox, in Ichthyology, a [pecies of fifth, which ts fome- 
times taken in great plenty on the coalt of Cornwall. 
it is a fcaly fifh, and does not grow to any great fize: 
the back is purple, the belly yellow, and the’ tail rounded. 

Coox’s River, in Geography, a river of North America, 
which runs into the northern Pacific ocean, between Cape 
Elizabeth and Point Banks, zc. between E. long. 207° 
g, and 207° 45’; N. lat. 58° 42’, and 59° 10’; and which, 
by its various branches, opens a very confiderable inland 
navigation. 
wich, In honour of captain Cook, who, in the year 1778, 
traced it as high as the latitude of 61° 30’, and the longi- 
tude of 210°, or abont 70 leagues from its entrance, with. 
out perceiving the leaft appearance of its fource. ‘* It was 
a fatisfaGion to me,” {ays this perfevering navigator, (Third 
Voyage, vol. ii. p. 397.) ‘to refledt, that, if I had not ex- 
amined this very confiderable inlet, it would have been af- 
fumed, by {peculative fabricators of geography, as a fact, 
that it communicated with the fea to the north, or 
with Raffin’s or Hudfon’s bay to the eaft ; and been mark- 
ed,-perhaps, on future maps of the world, with greater 
precfion, and more certain figns of reality than the invifible, 
becanfe imaginary, {traits of de Fuca, and de Fonte.” Mr. 
King was ordered to land on the northern point of the low 
land, on the S.E. fide of the river, there to difplay the 
flag, to take pofleffion of the country and river in the name 


This name was given to the river by lord Sand-— 


of his Britihh majefty, and to bury in the ground a bottle, 
containing fome pieces of Englifh coin, of the year 1772, 
and a paper, on which were infcribed the names of the fhips 
and the date of the difcovery. Near the fhore Mr. King 
obferved about twenty of the natives, who appeared with 
their arms extended, probably to exprefs their peaceable 
difpofition, and to fhew that they were without weapons. 
When their alarm, occafioned by the fight of mufquets, 
had {nbfided, they allowed their new vifitants to approach 
them, and appeared to be cheerful and fociable. Their 
fpears and their other hoftile weapons, as it was afterwards 
Gifcovered, were hid in the bulhes clofe behind them. 
The ground was fwampy, and the foil poor, light, and 
black. It produced a few trees and fhrubs, fuch as pines, 
alders, birch, and willows; rofe and currant bufhes, and a 
little grafs, but not fo much asa fingle plant or flower was 
difcovered. Ona future day, feveral large and fome fmall 
canoes, with natives, came off to the Britifh fhips, and 
bartered their {wine ; after which, they fold their garments, 
till many of them were quite naked. Among others, they 
brought a number of white hare or rabbit fkins, and very 
beautiful reddifh ones of foxes; but there were only two or 
three fkins of otters. They alfo fold pieces of falmon and 
halibut. hey preferred iron to every thirg elfe offered to 
ther in exchange. The lip-ornaments did not feem fo fre- 
quent among them as at Prince William’s Sound; but they 
had more of thofe which pafs through the nofe, and, in ge- 
neral, thefe were alfo much larger. They had, however, a 
greater quantity of a kind of white and red embroi- 
dered work, on fome parts of their garments, and on 
other things, fuch as their quivers and knife-cafes. On the 
weit fide, a volcano was difcovered, in lat 60° 23’; and this 
is the firft high mountain N. of mount St. Augultine. The 
volcano is on that fide of it next the river, and not far from 
the fummit. It only emitted a white fmoke without fire. 
Captain Cook obferves, that all the people met with near 
this river, feemed, by every ftriking token of refemblance, 
to be of the fame-nation with thofe who inhabit Prince Wil- 
iam’s Sound, but effentially differing from thofe of Nootka, 
or King George’s Sound, both in their perfons and lan- 
guage. ‘The language of thefe is rather more guttural ; 
bat, like the others, they fpeak ftrongly and diflin@ly in 
words which feem to be fentences. Thefe people are in 
poffeffion of iron; that is, the points of their {pears and 
their knives are of this metal, and fome of the former are alfo 
made of copper. Their {pears are like our {pontoons ; and 
their knives, which they keep in fheaths, are of a confiderable 
length. Thefe, with a few glafs beads; were the only things 
feen among them that were not of their own manufaQure. 
Their beads and iron they mult have received from fome 
civilized nation; and it feema moft probable, that they 
procured them through the intervention of the more inland 
tribes from Hudfon’s Bay, or the fettlements on the Cana- 
dian lakes ; unlefs it can be fuppofed (which, however, is 
lefs likely) that the Ruffian traders from Kamtfchatka, have 
already extended their traffic fo far; or at leaft that the na- 
tives of their molt eafterly Fox iflands, communicate along 
the coaft, with thofe of Prince William’s Sound; which fee. 


The Ruffians themfeives, fays captain Cook, have never | i 


been among them ; for if that had been the cafe, we fhould 
hardly have found them clothed in fuch valuable fkins as 
thofe of the fea-otter. There is not the leaft doubt, con- 
tinues captain Cook, that a very beneficial fur trade might 
be carried on with the inhabitants of this vaft coaft. But 
unlefs a northern paflage fhould be found practicable, it 


feems rather too remote for Great Britain to receive any | 


emolument. from it. It muft, however, be obferved, that 
: the 
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the moft valuable, or the only valuable, fkins which Cook 
faw on the welt fide of America, were thofe of the tea- 
otter. All their other ficins feemed to be of an inferior 
quality, particularly thofe of their foxes and martins. M it 
of the fkins that are fitteft for fale, are thofe which are 
made up for outer garments, and this is the chief ufe for 
which they kill the animals. By iacreafing intercourfe with 
purchafers, they would be more affiduous in procuring fkins, 
and thus a plentiful fupply might be obtained in this coun- 
try. 
In Conk’s river, the tide is very confiderable, and much 
contributes to facilitate the navigation of it. Ir is high 
water in the ftréam, on the days of the new and fn}l moon, 
between two and three o’clock; and the tide rifes per- 
pendicularly, between three and four fathoms. The rea- 
fon of the tides being greater here than at other parts 
of this coaft, is, that, the mouth of the river being fitu- 
ated in a corner of the coatt, the flood from the ocean 
is forced into it by both fhores, and thus {wells the tide 
to it shia height. The variation of the compafs was 25° 
40° E. 

Coox-room, in a Ship, is where the cook and his mate 
drefs and deliver out the meat, &c. ’ 

Coox’s Strait, in Geography, fo called from its difcoverer 
captain Cook, a ftrait which feparates the two iflands that 
form New Zealand. This ftraic is about four or five leagues 
broad; and the iflands, thus divided, are fituated between 
the latitudes of 34° and 45° S.; and between the longicudes 
of 181? and 194° W. See New Zearanp. 

COOKE, Sir Antuony, in Biography, governor, 
preceptor, or fchoolmatter, to king Edward VI., and great 
grandfon to fir Thomas Cooke, lord-mayor of London in 1462, 
was bora at Giddy-hall in Effex about the year 1506, and 
educated, probably, at Cambridge. He became eminent in 
literature and the arts, being a thorough mafter of the 
Latin and Greek languages, an excellent critic and philo- 
logilt, and equally {killed in poetry, hiftory, and the mathe- 
matics. He was no lefs diftingu‘fhed for his piety aad good- 
nefs. Thefe qualittes recommended him to the office of in- 
ftrutor to king Edward VI., and the royal pupil is well 
known to have done honour to the talents and character of 
his preceptor, During queen Mary’s reign he was an exile 


» for religion; but upon the acccffion of queen Elizabeth he 


returned to his native country, fixing his refidence at Giddy- 
hall, the building of which he completed. He died June 


~-411, 1576, having attained the age of 70 years, and was 


buried in the chapel of Rumford in ifex, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. -He left four daughters, 
eminently learned in the Greck and Latin languages; viz. 
Mildred, married to fir William Cecil, baron Burleigh, lord- 
treafurer of England; Anne, wife of fir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord keeper of the great feal; Elizabeth, married to John, 
lord Ruffel, fon and heir of Francis earl of Bedford; and 
Catherine, wife of Henry Killigrew, efq. He had alfo 
two fons. 

COOKERY of Meats, in Domeftic Economy, denotes the 
application of heat to the feveral aliments taken both from 
vegetables and animals. The advantages attending the ap- 
‘plication of heat to vegetable aliments are fuch as follow: 
1. That the greateft part of vegetable fubllances are thus 
rendered more foluble in the human ftomach. The only 
doubt, fays Dr. Cullen, that can arife with regard to this, 
refpe&ts vegetables to which in their crude fiate a boiling 
heat is immediately applied, fo that in many of them a coa+ 
gulation is produced; in confequence of which they feem to 
be rendered lefs folub'e in water than they were before :— 
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but this, he fays, does not feem to have aay effe@ on their 
folution in the ftomach. Whether the difficult folution be 
obviated by fome degree of fermentation that neceffarily 
» takes place in the ftomach, or by the powers of the gattric 
fluid, it is not neceffary to determine, as it is certain that the 
action of heat feparates in fome meafure the {mall particles 
of bodies, and thereby render3 them more readily feparable 
by the folvent powers of the ttomach. z. The eppiication 
of heat feparates and diffipates the volatile parts of vege- 
table fubftances, which are feldom of a nutritious nature, 
and, in many cafes, have a tendency to prove noxious. 3. The 
application of heat to a certain degree extricates and diffi- 
patesa confiderable quantity of air, which, in the natural 
{tate of vegetables, is always fixed in their fubftance ; and it 
is probably, in this way efpecially, that heat beft contributes 
to the dividing and loofening of the cohefion of the {mall 
parts of vegetable fubftances. It is certainly in this way, 
by diffipating a large portion of their air, that vegetables 
are rendered Jefs liable to fermentation, and lefs liable to 
produce that flatulence, which is occafionally fo troublefome 
in the ftomach and inteftines. Dr. Cullen obferves further, 
that, as the heat may be employed in two ways, either ina 
humid or a dry form; the former is always better fuited 
than the latter to all the purpofes above-mentioned. The 


“cookery of animal fubftances alfo confiits chiefiy in the ap- 


plication of heat. Other practices, however, previous te 
cookery, may be confidered as‘parts of it; particularly falt- 
ing, drying, ard pickling. Thefe praGtices, however, are 
merely ufeful for the purpofes of domeltic economy, as pre- 
ferving meat from putrefation, before it be fubjeGed to 
heat, for a longer time than it could be preferved without 
fuch means. "Thefe practices, Dr. Cullen thinks, can never 
increafe the nutritious quality of meat, or render it even of 
more eafy digeftion, Drying certainly brings the folid parts 
of meat more clofely together, which muft render it of more 
difficult folution, he addition of falt, which ftimulates the 
flomach, may feem in fome cafes to promote digeftion; but 
this muft be when the falt is added in {mall quantity, and 
when the meats preferved by it are taken in moderate quan- 
tity only, For when meats have been long falted they are 
hatdened, and rendered in proportion lefs foluble in the 
flomach : and a large quantity of falt accompanying them 
is certainly hurtful to the fyftem. There is one ps paration 
of animal food, which is made without any addition; and 
that is by its being kept for fome time before it is fubjeted 
to cookery, for a longer or fhorter interval, according to the 
feafons, and the nature of the meat; but always till it bas 
made fome advance towards putrefaGion. The tendency 
to this feems to take place from the moment that life is ex- 
tinguifhed in the animal; and the allowing of it to take 
place to a certain degree renders the meat more ealy of {o- 
lution in the flomach ; and if the putrefcency be only in a 
moderate degree, it does not feem to injure the nutritious 
quality of the meat. The proper degree of putrefcence is 
not ealily afcertained ; and iv is certainly different according 
to the coniflitution of the perfon. Some can ule meata 
tainted in a confiderable degree without inconvenience: 
whilft the digeftion of others is much difturbed by the {mall- 
cit quantity of putrefcent meat. Every advance in mats 
towards putrefcency, renders them, as Dy. Cullen fays, more 
ready to increafe the tendency of the animal fluids to that 
{tate which we take to be always hurtful to the human con- 
flitution, as it both favours the accefs of difeafes, and ag- 

gravates their f[ymptoms and danger when they occur. 
The cookery of animal fubflances by the application of 
heat is of two kinds, as it is applied in-a humid form by 
: 402 boiling 
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boiling and flewing, or in a dry form, by roafling, broiling, 
and baking, For the proceffes and effeéts of boiling and 
ftewing ; fee Bortinc. The application of heat in a dry 
form is of two kinds, as it is in clofe veffels, or as it is ex- 
pofed to the free air. The firft is baking ; and though com- 
monly in this pratice the cover of the meat is merely paite, 
any confiderable exhalation is prevented, and the retention 
of the juices under the application of heat renders the meat 
more tender; and in all cafes when the heat applied loofens, 
and, in fome meafure, extricates the air, without exhaling it, 
the fubftance is rendered more tender than when with any 
other application an exhalation is allowed. In broiling an 
exhalation takes place; but as the heat of a naked fire is 
more nearly applied, the outer furfaceis in a degree har- 
dened before the heat penetrates the whole, and thus a 
great exhalation is prevented, while the whole is rendered 
{ufficiently tender; but this kind of cookery is efpecially 
fuited to meats that are chofen to be eaten a little raw. 
Frying is a-kin to this; but as in this cafe the meat is cut 
into thin flices, and laid in a veffel which is interpofed te- 
tween the meat and the naked fire, the heat is more equally 
applied to the whole fubftance. But as the part of the 
meat lying next to the bottom of the veffel would be fud- 
denly hardened by the heat, it is always neceffary to inter- 
pofe fome fluid matter. When this, as is moft commonly 
the cafe, is of an oily matter, a {trong heat is apt to render 
it empyreumatic, or at leaft lefs miicible with the fluids 
of the ftomach; and, therefore, all fricd meats are lefs 
eafily digelted than thofe of any other preparation, ex- 
cept that fometimes the fame may happen to baked meats, 
to which an oily matter, and that only, is added to avoid 
the too drying heat. By roafling the beat may be fo 
managed as to be equally applied, and therefore its effect in 
rendering the meat more tender is certainly obtained; and 
though a confiderable exhalation is made, it is almoft only 
of a watery humidity. This, indeed, would take place to a 
very great degree, and render the meat again more infoluble, 
were it not that large maffes only are fubjected to this ope- 
ration, and that thereby the outer furface ts firit condenfed, 
and prevents the exhalation from the interior parts. At the 
{ame time, an oily matter is commonly and repeatedly ap- 
plied to the outer furface, which prevents both much ex- 
halation, and any great hardening of the outer furface, till 
the heat has penetrated the whole, and rendered it fufficiently 
tender. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. pt. i. c. 2. 

COOK-HOUSE, in Geography, a town of America, 
fituated on the Cooquago branch of Delaware river, in the 
townthip of Colchefter, New-York, 18 miles S. of the 
mouth of Unadilla river. 

COOKIA, in Botany, (named by Sonnerat, in honour of 
our illuttrious circumnavigator, captain Cook.) — Wiild. 
844._Jufl. 261. Vent. 3. 155. Sonnerat It. 2. 181. tab. 8o. 
Retz. Obf. 62. Jacq. Hort. Schoenb. 1. 53. tab. 101. 
(Quinaria Lanfium ; Lour. —. Wampi of the Chinefe. ) 

Gen. Ch. Gal. very fmall, five-cleft. Cor. Petals five, 
fpreading. Stam. Filaments ten, diftin@&; anthers roundifh. 
Pifi. Germ fomewhat pedicelled, hirfute; ftyle one; ftigma 
capitate. eric. Berry ; Jufl. (Pome; Willd.) five-celled ; 
three frequently abortive. Seeds one in each cell. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft, inferior, Petals five, equal, 
inferior. Berry or pome, five-celled. Seeds one in each 
cell. 

Sp. Cookia pun@ata. A tree. Trunk brownith, ftriated, 
rugged. Branches, petioles and common peduncles rough, 
with prominent points. Leaves alternate, petioled, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets petioled, alternate, egg-ihaped, acuminate, 
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quite entire, fmooth, fprinkled with pellucid dots, inner fide 
narrower. Flowers white, in a large divaricated terminal 
anicle. A native of China and of the South Sea iflands. 

COOLER, among Brewers, Diflillers, &c. a large vetlel, 
ufually of {mall depth and large furface, in which liquors are 
cooled, after having been boiled. 

COOLIES, in the Eaft Indies, are thofe natives who 
are employed in carrying of burthens, digging of trenches, 
and fuch laboricus occupations; and who, fupplying the 
place of pioneers, cannot be difpenfed within the operations 
of military taGtics in Hindoottan. 

COOLING isthe progreffive decreafe of temperature 
froma higher toa lower degree. From the highelt degree 
of heat, which human indultry has been able to obtain by 
means of combuition, or by concentrating the folar rays, te 
the loweft degree of it, which both natural and artificial me- 
thods have produced, the fcale 1s very confiderable; and 
different parts of it have obtained diverfe denominations, 
which are derived from the moft ftriking phenomena that 
take place at particular points of the fcale; thus we hear of 
porcelain heat, white heat, red heat, boiling heat, temperate, 
freezing, &c. and all thefe tranfitions from the firlt to the 
laft, fall under the denomination of cooling ; whereas the con- 
trary tranfition from the lowelt to the highelt, is called 
heating. In order to preferve perfpicuity, and to affign to 
each of the received denominations, the particulars which be« 
long more immediately to it, we have divided the fubje& into 
three articles, under the words conge/ation, cooling, and freex- 
ing. Under the firft we have ftated the phenomena of natu- 
ral congelation ; the laft contains whatever relates to artificial 
freezing, viz. to the production of cold below 32° of Fah- 
renheit’s fcale; and under the prefent, we fhail principally 
ftate all the methods and the effects of cooling from the ac 
tual temperature of the atmofphere to a lower degree; but 
not below that of melting ice, viz. 32°, which is com- 
monly called the freezing point. 

The temperature of the atmofphere in the hotteft cli- 
mates, has hardly ever been known to exceed 130°, and it is 
but feldom that it reaches that moft oppreffive degree of 
heat. In the human fpecies, nature has made‘ample provi- 
fion, and has furnifhed them with induftry fufficient for coun- 
teracting the effects of a very high or a very low tempera- 
ture; but without any artificial aflittance, few are the degrees 
of heat in which human beings can live with perfe& comfort. 
Making fome allowance for the natives of different climates, 
the whole range temperature may be faid to reach from 
the 6oth to the 7oth degree of Fahrenheit’s fcale. Below 
60° moft perfons have no obje€tion to a gentle fire in their 
apartments ; and above 70° they generally complain of heat. 
Yet when the natural temperature of the atmolphere is above 
50°, cooled liquors are generally preferred for drink; but 
when the temperature is above 70°; then not only cooled 
liquors, but cool apartments alfo, are articles of greatluxury ; 
and (it may in great meafure be faid) of neceffity. The 
languor which is commonly induced by heat, is in great 
meafure relieved by artificial cooling. Patients affeted with 
fevers of the intermittent and putrid kinds, which are fo very 
common and deftrudtive in hot climates, receive great bene 
fit from the ufe of cooled liquors, and fuch are plentifully 
adminiltered to them, whenever they can be obtained. The 
prefervation likewife, of meats, fruit, butter, &c. in warm 
climates, or in the hot feafon, is confiderably affifted by cool- 
ing ; and it may be extended to a very remarkable long pe- 
riod by actual freezing. 

In order to an{wer all thefe purpofes, mankind has, from 
time immemorial, endeavoured te difcover and to apply me- 
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thods of cooling, or of refrigeration, Thefe methods, as far 
as they are at prefent known, may be comprifed under the 
following heads; viz. 1f, the application of fomething na- 
turally colder than the aGtual temperature of the atmofphere ; 
2dly, ventilation ; 3dly, evaporation ; and 4thly, the folution 
of certain faline fubftances. Sometimes two or three of 
thefe means are applied at the fame time, to the article 
which ie required to be cooled. In every country of Europe, 
and efpecially in the fcuthern part of it, ice is colle@ed dur- 
ing the winter, in proper places, and is ufed for cooling 
liquors, &c, in the fummer feafon, or throughout the whole 
year. And this undoubtedly is the moft eafy, the mott 
extenfive, and the -moft effe&tual method of cooling. 
A little ice taken out of the ice-houfe, and placed round 
a bottle of water or wine, in any convenient v-ffel, foon 
cools it to the defired degree; and if the effet is to be 
increafed, fo as to freeze creams, fruit, &c. by breaking 
the ice into {mall pieces, and mixing common falt with 
it, the defired end will be obtained. The ice-houfe itfelf 
is of very effential ufe for preferving meat, fifh, butter, 
fruit, &c. which things need only be laid in it, until they 
are wanted. 

When ice cannot be eafily procured, well water forms a 
ufeful fubftitute to a certain degree. When the depth of 
the well is 40 or 50 feet, or upwards, the conftant tempera- 
ture of its water is very nearly equal to the mean tempera- 
ture of the country, which, of courfe, is lower than the ufual 
temperature of the fummer feafon in that country ; hence, 
if a pail of water be drawn, and a bottle of wine, or other 
liquor, be immediately placed in it ; aconfiderable refrigera- 
tion may be obtained, and it may be maintained by drawing 
frefh water at intervals fromthe well, &c. Thus in London 
the mean temperature is about 50°, and fo is the temperature 
of pretty deep wells throughout the year. Now in the 
fummer feafon, the temperature frequently rifes above 65°, or 
70°; therefore, at thofe times, by applying frefh-drawn well- 
water, the liquors we drink may be cooled about 15 or 20 
degrees, which will render them incomparably more pleafant. 
When articles of food are required to be kept fome time 
longer than the heat of the weather would allow, they may 
be placed in a bafket at the end of a rope, and may be let 
down iato the well, until they come within a foot or two of 
the water. Tor the like purpofes, pretty deep pits, caves, 
or grottos may be ufcd; fince their temperature is nearly 
equal to thé mean temperature of the country, and fuflers 
little or no variation between winter and fummer. 

Ventilation is nothing more than a conftant change of air ; 
but if the air which has juft pafled by a body, and that which 
fucceeds it are all of the fame temperature, no cooling will 
be produced by the ventilation; but the refrigeration will 
take place, when the body is hotter than the air which paffes 
by it, or when an increafe of evaporation enfues. Expofe 
a thermometer to the open air, but ‘helter it from the wind, 
and when the thermometer is become ftationary, let the wind 
fall upon it ; and it will be found that the quickfilver is not 
lowered in it. But when a human being, or other animal 
is expofed to ventilation, the quick tranfition of air cools it; 
firft, becaufe it continually removes the air which has been 
heated by the contaét of the animal body, the breath, &e. 5 
and fecondly, ‘becaufe the evapoiation from the body is in- 
creafed by the ventilation. So that, upon the whole, the 
ufe of ventilation, fuch as is effected by means of fans, bel- 
lows, a particular difpofition of apartments, and other ma- 
chines, is to remove heated or vitiated air from the vicinity 
of human beings, from clofe habitations, prifons, fhips, &c. 

‘The ingenious Dr, Hales fixed a machine of this fort in the 
old Newgate prifon, which, being put in a€tion by means of 
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fails, like a wind-mill, conftantly ventilated the infide of that 
prifon ; and this machine remained in ufe until the rebuild. 
ing of that prifon upona better plan rendered it fuperfluous. 
See VENTILATOR. 

Hitherto we have fuppofed, that the air is colder than 
the human beings who are expofed to it; but fhould the 
contrary be the cafe, then ventilation will produce a different 
effe& ; viz. it will heat, inftead of cooling, as may be eafily 
conceived by confidering what has been faid above. ‘And 
fuch is the cafe with the hot winds, which fometimes blow 
in Arabia, Africa, India, and other places, ; 

One of the moft ufeful and efficacious modes of cooling, 
efpecially in thofe countries where it may be moftly wanted, 
is performed by'means of evaporation. ‘The principle upon 
which the cooling power of evaporation depends, is, that 
whenever a body is expanded, viz. its volume is increafed, 
its capacity for containing heat is increafed at the fame time ; 
hence the expanding body abforbs the heat of the furround- 
ing bodies, which, of courfe, are cooled by it.—A fhort ex- 
perimental illuftration of this theory will eafily explain the 
effe&t we. are treating of. Take three common mercurial 
thermometers: keep one in its natural ftate; place the fecond 
in a bottle of water, and clofe its aperture ; wrap fome cot- 
ton moiftened with water round the bulb of thethird; then 
expofe all the three thermometers thus prepared to the am- 
bient air, efpecially when the wind blows in the fummer 
feafon ; and after a few minutes obferve their progrefs. Ic 
will be found that the naked thermometer, and that which 
ftands in the bottle, indicate the fame degree of temperature ; 
but the third thermometer, which is wrapped in moiftened 
cotton, will be found to indicate a temperature lower by a 
few degrees, than the former. The effect in this experiment 
is produced by the evaporation of the water from the cotton, 
and not from the water as water; for if that were the cafe, 
the thermometer in the bettle of water would likewife be 
cooled like the one involved in moiftened cotton. Evapora- 
tion is the converfion of water into fteam, or vapour; and 
the bulk of {team has been found to be many hundred times 
larger than the bulk of the water from which it originated. 
Now in that expanded ftate, fteam is capable of holding a 
valt deal more of the element of heat, than in its form of 
water, and that without manifefting any higher degree of 
temperature. Or, in other words, if a thermometer be 
placed in a bottle full of vapour of water, and another ther- 
mometer be placed in the water from which that vapour was 
juft produced, their temperatures will be found to be nearly 
the fame; yet the vapour contains a vaft deal more of the 
element of heat than an equal weight of water, which quan- 
tity of heat is effentially neceflary for maintaining its elaftic 
or vapourous exiltence; and this is proved by obferving, 
that vapour cannot be converted into water without depofit- 
ing its heat upon (and of courfe elevating the temperature 
of) the furrounding bodies ; and on the other hand, that 
water cannot be converted into vapour, without abtorbing 
heat from (and confequently cooling) the furrounding bo- 
dies. Mr. Watt of Birmingham fays, tbat he has obferved 
as exat a coincidence between the heat rendered latent ia 
the vapour, and that which emerges from it, as can be de- 
fired ; and that the heat obtainable from {team, capable of 
fuftaining the ordinary preflure of the atmofphere, is not lefs 
than goo°; and that it does not exceed 950° of Fahren- 
heit’s {cale. 

The cooling a¢tion of evaporation is counteracted by the 
influx of heat from the furrounding bodies, fince heat al- 
ways tends to equalize the temperature of contiguous bo-— 
dies. Thus in the above defcribed experiment, the heat of 
the furrounding air tends to elevate the temperature of the 
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thermometer, at the fame time that the evaporation from | 


the cotton tends to lower it. And according as the one or 
the other of thefe oppofite actions predominates, fo thé 
cooling effe& is more or lefs confpicuous, From thefe ob- 
fervations it naturally follows, that the cooling, occafioned 
by evaporation, is greater when the evaporation is quicker, 
and contrarywife ; alfo, that when different fluids are ufed 
for the evaporation, in fimilar circumf{tances, that fluid 
which evaporates quickeft, produces the greateit refrigera- 
tion. Mr. Cavallo feys, ‘in order to try the degree of re- 
frigeration produced by the evaporation of different fluids, 
I held up a naked thermometer, (viz. a thermometer, the 
bulb of which was not in contaét with the metal of the 
feale) and poured upon its bulb a ftream of fome particular 
fluid, which iffued out of the capillary aperture of a tube ; 
taking care to throw juft fluid enough to fupply the waite by 
evaporation. By this means, when the temperature of the 
air was 64°, 1 found that the evaporation of water cooled 
the thermometer 8°; vx. brought it down to 56°; the 
evaporation of f{pirit of wine cooled it 16°; viz. brought 
it down to 48°; and the evaporation of ether cooled it 54°; 
viz. brought it down to ro°. But, by the ufe of the beft 
purified fulphuric ether, when the tcanperature of the air 
was about 56°, I brought the thermometer down to 3°. 
‘The cooling produced by the evaporation of other fluids 
needs not be mentioned ; their efl<ct being generally inter- 
mediate between the effect of water, and that of {pirit of 
wine.’ (Phil. Tranf. vol. lxxi.). Whatever promotes the 
evaporation, fuch as a dry air, and efpecially a dry wind, 
tends to increafe the refrigeration; and when al! the fa- 
vourable circumftances concur, the effet is prodigious ; fo 
that inadry, warm, and brifk wind, by means of the eva- 
poration of the beft fulphuric ether, the temperature of 
any kind of bodies may be lowered many degrees below 
the freezing point; and animals might be eafily frozen to 
death, 

Though feveral of the above-mentioned particulars, and 
efpecially the caufes upon which they depend, have been 
but lately inveftigated and afcertained ; yet the cooling ef- 
fet of evaporation has been known and ufed by mankind 
from time immemorial. Athenzus fays, as being related 
by Protagorides of Cyzicum, that in the time of king Anti- 
ochus, it was ufual to cool water by evaporation, and to 
drink it asa luxury, A very eafy and familiar experiment 
to fhew the effet of evaporation, may be performed in the 
following manner. Moilten a {mall {pace on the upper 
part of each hand; cover one of thofe places with an in- 
verted wine glafs, and Jet a perfon blow witha pair of bel- 
lows upon the other hand. The latter will be fenfibly 
cooled, but not the former. Change the glafs and the 
blowing, from one hand to the other, and the effects will 
be reverled. Sedmen, efpecially in the night time, frequent- 
jy employ this: natural effect for difcovering which way 
the wind blows. They moiften a finger of their hands by 
putting it m their mouth ; then expofe it to the ambient air 
by elevating it above their head; and juftly conclude that 
the wind blows from that quarter which is oppofed to the 
mott cooled fide of the finger. 

In warm climates, where the drynefs of the air gene- 
rally is very great, the refrigeration arifing from evapora- 
tion is very confiderable, and is of courfe frequently em- 
ployed for counteracting the natural heat. The caravans 
which traverfe the parched deferts of Arabia, are obliged 
to carry their fupply of water in earthen jars upon camels ; 
but in order to keep it pleafantly cool, the jars are involved 
in cloths, which they take care to Keep continually moiften- 
ed with water. It is a pretty common practice in the 


fouthern parts of Europe, as well as in the Haft and Weft 
Indies, in America, &c, to wrap up a bottle of wine, or 
water, or other liquor, in a wet cloth, and thus to fufpend 
it in a fhady place, cither under a tree orin a paflage, fo as 
td expofe it to the brifkeft current of air that can be ob- 
tained; for by this means the liquor will be cooled feveral 
degrees; care, however, mutt be had to {prinkle more wa- 
ter upon the cloth, which furrounds the bottle, in proportion 
as the former evaporates. Mr. Walker, of Oxford, defcribes 
a peculiar method of producing a very confiderable degree of 
cold by means of evaporation. ‘*‘ Ifaving,’’ he fays, ‘in 
the courfe of the preceding winter, frequently fucceeded in 
producing ice, by the cold produced from evaporation with 
water, when the temperature of the air was 38°; it occurred 
to me, that it might be poflible to freeze water in the mid- 
dle of fummer, by a procefs which Gepended on this prin- 
ciple, by the ufe of water only. Accordingly, I procured a 
tall cylindrical veffel, holding about two gallons, in which 
is fixed a {mail fpiral tube, as in the worm-tub of a common 
fill ; the lower end of this tube comes out through the vel- 
fel near the bottom, fufficient to conne& the nofle of a pair 
of bellows to it, by the intervention of a bladder, fecured 
air-tight ; this {piral tube ends at the top of the cylindrical 
veffel, where it is fomewhat enlarged, like the mouth of a 
funnel. This veffel, being covered with flannel, was filled 
with water and hung out in a brifl dry wind, the tempera- 
ture of the air being 50°; after fome time, by repeatedly 
wetting the flannel on the outfide of the veflel, I found the 
water within was cooled to 40°; air being then forced 
through the tube (by means of the bellows), furrounded by 
the cooled water, came out at the upper extremity of the 
tube at nearly the fame temperature. 

“\ thermometer having its bulb covered with lint, and 
wetted repeatedly with the cold waterin the veflel, placed fo 
as‘to receive the draught of cold air from the tube, foon 


. funk to 34°; hence by a feries of two or three of thefe 


veffels, water might, upon this principle, be frozen at mid-~ 
fummer, recolleéting that this experiment may always com- 
mence at 50°, the ufual temperature of f{prings; and hence 
it might be poflible upon the fame principle, to caufe na- 
ture upon a {mall fcale, even without the .immediate inter- 
pofition of art, to depart from her ufval courfe, and to af. 
{ume the hoary garb of winter at midfummer. 

“ For this purpofe a current from the external air might 
be admitted into the tube, by means of a funnel, commu- 
nicating with, and receiving, a conftant draught of air. 

« Tn an attempt ef this kind, it would be neceflary (be- 
fides fome other variation in the vetiels, which circumitances 
might point out,) that the cylindrical veffels be porous, or 
pierced with {mall holes; fo that the water may be con- 
{tantly and gently oozing out.” : 

In Spain, in Italy, in Egypt, and probably in othe 
places, certain vefftls are made of a porous earth, which, 
when full of water, will juft permit fome of that fluid to 
ooze out on their external furface, whence it evaporates, and 
thus cools the remainder of the liquor within. the veffel. 
The Spanifh veffels fors this purpofe confit of a reddith 
brown earth, ‘They are pretty broad, but not very capa- 
cious. In Italy they have been made of a pale yellowifh 
material, but much larger.; In Egypt they are made fome- 
what inthe fhape of a Florence flafl, and not much bigger; 
but their aperture fpreads out in the form of a cone, or ra. 
ther of an ale glafs, which is done for the conyeniency of 
drinking out of it, Their fubftance is of the colour of 
afhes, and it is faid to be a fcum left on the banks of rivers, 
But veflels of any degree of porofity may be made by 
mixing fand and clay in various proportions. 

The 
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The ufebf thefe veffels in Spain, in Italy, and efpecially 
in Egypt, is attended with a notable degree of refrigeration, 
on account of the great drynefs of the air in thofe cli- 
mates, which enables it to abforb a great deal of moilture in 
afhort time ; but the fame veffels having been brought over, 
and having been tried, in this country, have been found to 
cool the contained liquor ina very trifling degree ; evidently 
owing to the ttate of the air in this country, which is much 
lefs hot, and much lefs dry than in the above-mentioned 
places; therefore much lefs apt to promote evaporation. 
One of the Egyptian veflels was tried in London at a time 
when the temperature of theatmofphere was at a mean, and 
after about half an hour, when aimo!t three quarters of the 
water had paffed through it, and had dropped down, the 
remaising quantity of water was found barely 3° colder than 
the furrounding air. 

It is but lately that liquor coolers have been manufaCtured 
in this country, and they are at prefent to be found in moft 
of the earthedware fhopsin and about London. ‘hefe are 
cylindrical veffels, about fix inches in diameter, and about a 
foot high. It is directed to keep one of thefe veffzls en- 
tirely immerged in water during one hour. The veffel, be- 
ing then removed, in that moilt ftate, without putting any 
water in ic, a bottle of wine, &c. muft be placed in it, and 
this is faid to be cooled by the evaporation of that quantity 
of water,; which the fubftance of the veffel had imbibed 
whilit it remained under water. Upon trial, however, it ap- 
pears that the a¢tual refrigeration which is obtained by meags 
of one of thefe veffels, feldom amounts to two or three de- 
grees; and that, of courfe, a bottle of wine may be cooled 
much more effectually by placing it into a pail of water freth 


‘drawn from a pretty deep wel! or pump; which may be 


renewed at intervals. Indeed, confidering the form ot thele 
eoolers, alfo that the fides of ic are at a confiderable 
diftance from the furface of the bottle, and the am- 
bient air has a free accefs to both, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that any fenfible advantage fhould be obtained from 
them. | 

In India the aétion of evaporation is ufed not only for 
cooling liquors, but likewife for cooling apartments, and the 
effet, by the teflimony of thofe pgrfons who have experi- 
enced it, is faid to be very remarkable. The method, 
(which, however, is pra¢ticable only when a dry wind 
blows,) is as follows. That door of the apartment which 
is oppofed tothe wind, and through which the wind enters, 
is ttopped up with a peculiar fort of fereen or curtain, 
which fits it exa@ly. ‘Phis fereen conlfilts of two furfaces 
or gratings of bamboo, fituated parallel to each other, and 
about three or four inches apart; then the {pace between 
thefe external furfaces is filled up in a loofe manner with the 
roots of a {weet-feented grafs. In fhort the conitruétion of 
this fereen is calculated to admit the air not in a body, but 
divided through a vaft number of paflagess ‘T'wo men are 
placed on the outfide, each having a goat’s {kin filled with 
water, which they keep continually {prinkling upon the {creen. 
A conttant and copious evaporation is of courle kept up, 
which prefently cools the adjoining room to a very remark- 
able degree. By this means the temperature of the room 


‘has fometimes been lowered upwards of 15°. 


Amongtt thofe cooling proceifes which depend upon the 
expantion of bodies, that which arifes from the expanfion of 
air mult not be forgotten; but as this is by no means very 
practicable, we fhall barely mention it in this place. The 
condenfation and expantion of air produce the effects which 
have been mentioned above; wiz. the former is attended 
with an extrication of heat, and the latter with an ablorp-~ 
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tion of it; hence the contiguous bodies are heated by the far- 
mer, and are cooled by the latter. When air is fuddenly con- 
*denfed, (fee Conpenser, and ConpinsaTion,) the heat 
which is extricated from it, has been found capable of fetting 
fire to light combuttible bodies; and when the air is rarefied 
either by means of an air-pump, or by liberating it from a 
veffel, in which it has been condenfed ; the cold it produces 
has fometimes been found to lower the thermometer feveral 
degrees below the freezing point. 

he laft method of cooling which remains to be de- 
{cribed, is obtained by the folution of {:lts, That certain 
faline fubftances, whillt diffolying in water, or in acids, 
would generate a confiderable degree of refrigeration, and 
efpecially that the folution of fait ammoniac would lower 
the thermometer down to the freezinz point, has been 
long known; but, within thefe 15 or 20 years, the fubject 
has received wonderful improvements, in confequence of 
the experiments inftituted by various ingenious perfons ; 
and efpecially from the affiduous inveltigations, and fuccefs- 
ful experiments of Mr. Walker of Oxford, who has ex- 
amined the cooling powers of a vaft number of faline fab- 
{tances both fingle and mixed ; and has been able to freeze 
quickiilver at Oxford in the middle of fummer, merely by 
the folution of falts. His interefting experiments, and his 
various freezing mixtures, will be found defcribed under the 
article Freezinc. 

A- vaft number -of falta and faline mixtures may be 
ufed for cooling liquors; but the moft advantageous are 
thofe which, after folution, may be recovered by means of 
evaporation, fo as to render them ufeful for a fecond refri- 
geration, a third, and fo forth. Yet the price of molt of 
thofe falts in Europe, the trouble of recovering them from 
the folution, and pounding them in order to render them fit 
for another cooling operation, have not rendered this method 
comimon in this part of the world; efpecially where other 
ealier methods are praéticable. So that in fa&t the cooling 
power of faline folutions is moftly ufed for particular ex- 
periments by the European philofophers, efpecially when a 
very powerful freezing mixture is required. Ia India, 
where nitre is very cheap, aed the heat of the climate 
prompts the inhabitants eagerly to adopt every poflible me- 
thod of cooling, the practice of cooling liquors, by means 
of the folution of nitre in water, is very common. For 
this purpofe, the wine, the water, or any other liquor, is 
put into a metallic bottle, generally a pewter one, having 
a pretty long neck. A tub is partly filled with water, and 
a quantity of nitre is thrown in it; then the operator holds the 
bottle by the upper end of its long neck, aud gently moves 
it about the faline folution, and thus cools the liquor in it 
to a very confiderable degree. As falts will produce cold 
only during their folution, therefore when the firlt quantity 
of nitre has been thoroughly diffolved in the above procefs,. 
more nitre mutt be added; and when the water is com- 
pletely faturated, fo as not to be capable of diffolving more 
falt, then the bottle muft be removed to another tub with 
a frefh faline mixture. ‘The nitre might afterwards be eafily 
recovered merely by expofing the folution, in fhallow pans, 
to. the hot rays of the {un in that country ;,this economi- 
cal plan, however, does not as\yet feem to have been 
adopted. 

The falts which might be ufed for the purpofe of cool- 
ing liquors in this country, or in long voyages, are nitie 
and fa]t ammoniac ; the other faline fubftances being either 
more expentive or not.eafily recoverable after folution. Of 
the effects of nitre alone in water enough may be derived 


from the above defcribed procefs. Salt ammoniac by itfelf 
gradually 
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gradually added to a quantity of water, will occafion a 
conliderable refrigeration, fo that a bottle of wine, &c. plac- 
ed in the {olution may be cooled even te 32° of Fahrenheit’s 
feale. But a mixture of both falts is much more effica- 
cious, and the belt proportion is five parts of nitre, five 
of falt ammoniac, and 16 of water. During the folution, 
which will continue a confiderable time, this mixture will 
cool the thermometer feveral degrees below the freezing 
point; but it muft not be imagined that a fmall quantity 
of the fame will cool a bottle of wine to an equal degree. 
The folution of a given quantity of the mixture abforbs a 
certain quantity of heat, and this quantity abitraéted from 
the {mall body of the thermometer, will lower its tempera= 
ture confiderably ; but the fame quantity of heat abftract- 


ed froma bottle of wine, will cool it proportionably lefs- 


than the thermometer. In order to cool a bottle of wine 
from the ufual temperature of {pring waters (which in 
London is about 50° or 51°) down to about 32°; = pound 
of nitre with a pound of falt ammoniac, and a proportion- 
ate quantity of water, will generally fuffice. The falts 
for this purpofe mult be finely powdered and as dry as pot- 
fible. But when a moderate refrigeration is required ; 
half a pound of each falt and about three pints of water 
will be fufficient. 


Glauber falt, (viz. fulphate of foda) diflolved in water, 
hkewife produces a very confiderable refrigeration; but 
this falt will not produce that effet unlefs it be in its cry{- 
tallized fate. In that flate, however, it is not eafily pre- 
ferved, fince the mere contact of air will render it powdery 
and opaque, in which cafe its folution will generate heat 
rather than cold. On this account, therefore, this falt is 
not fo much to be recommended, as thofe which have been 
already mentioned. Nearly the fame obfervations are ap- 
plicable to the muriate of lime, the folution of which fa- 
line fubtkarce, when properly conducted, has a very pow- 
erful cooling property. 

Thus we have defcribed all the practicable proceffes of 
cooling, which, if not in this country, are undoubtedly of 
great confequence among{t the inhabitants of warmer cli- 
mates. We have, likewife, fated the moft neceflary par- 
ticulars refpeting the quantity of materials proportionate 
to the effect, whence the intelligent reader may be enabled 
to make proper choice of a procefs fit for his purpofe, 
agreeably to the circumftances which the nature of the 
place, the actual temperature of the atmofphere, and other 
particulars, may offer. 


There are now two other particulars belonging to the 
prefent article which deferve to be briefly mentale 
The firft is that by cooling, certain bodies acquire electri- 
cal preperties; and the fecond is that the law of cooling, 
or progrefs of refrigeration, furnifhes a method of meafur- 
ing {uch high degrees of heat, as exceed the {cale of ordi- 
nary thermometers. 


With refpe& to the firft, it has been obferved that fulphur, 
in cooling after having been melted, becomes eleétrified, fo 
as to attract and repel {mall light bodies like any other 
excited electric. The fame thing alfo takes place with 
wax, chocolate, and a few other fubftances. Befides this 
effe& of cooling after fufion, there are certain folids, like 
the tourmalin, the Brazilian emerald, &c. which are ren- 
dered electrical by any alteration of their temperature, be it 
from cold to heat, or from heat to cold; but for a full 
and particular account of thofe fa&s, which properly be- 
long to the fcience of eleétricity, fee the articles Erecrri- 
city, Evecrrics, and Excitation. 


The method of determining high degrees of heat, from 
the progrefs of cooling, depends upon the following obfer- 
*vation. Sir Ifaac Newton, confidering the prozrefs of cool- 
ing, was led to fuppofe, that the heat loft by any body 
originally at a high temperature, in equal fmall portions of 
time, is as the heat exifting in it; (reckoning the heat 
in the body, equal to its excefs above that of the furround- 
ing atmofphere,) that is, taking the times iv arithmeti- 
cal progreffion. The portions of heat loft in thofe times 
would be in a geometrical one. The truth of this fuppofi- 
tion has been {ufficiently fhewn by fubfequent experiments, 
the refult of which has not differed much from the theo. 
retical determinations. Hence we have the following prace 
tical rule for determining the high temperature to which a 
body has been expofed, from its fublequent progrefs of 
cooling. 

Meafure the time in minutes that elapfes from the hottelt 
ftate of the body (which is the degree fought,) to fuch 
a ftate of lower temperature as will allow the application 
of a common thermometer to the body in quetftion, and 
call this number of degrees A; then having applied the 
thermometer, fet down the temperature, which is indicated 
by the fame, at the expiration of each fucceffive minute, 
until you have obtained three or four terms of the feries, 
which, as has been faid above, will be found to be a geo. 
metrical one (omitting, however, trifling differences.) Now, 
fince from thofe few terms it is ealy to determine any 
other terms of the fame feries, by the well known arith- 
metical rules ; find fo many terms of the feries afcending, 
as are equal to the number of units in A; and the lait 
term of the feries, thus found, will be the degree of tem- 
perature of the body in its hotteft ftate. An example will 
ealily illuftrate the application of this rule. Suppofe it be 
required to determine the temperature of a piece of red-hot 
iron at the time that it came out of the forge. Look at 
the watch the moment the iron is taken out of the fire, 
and note the minute. Find by trials when the thermometer 
may be fafely applied to the iron, viz. when the heat is 
not fufficient to rarefy the mercury of the thermometer 
beyond the limit of its fcale, and when this is practicable, 
obferve the temperature of the iron, and the correfponding 
time as indicated by the watch. Suppofe, for inftance, that 
when the temperature of the iron was 250°, four minutes 
had elapi-d fince the commencement of the obfervation ; 
therefore in this experiment A is equal to 4. Let the 
thermometer continue in conta¢t with the iron, and when 
one minute more has elapfed, let the temperature be 125°. 
When another minute has elapfed, let the temperature be 
624 degrees; and after this, the obfervation needs not 
be continued. Now we have three fucceflive terms of a 
geometrical feries; viz. 624, 125, and 250; from 
which four more terms of the feries are to be found, 
(fince A was found equal to 4,) and the laft of thofe 
terms is the number of degrees indicating the tempera- 
ture fought. By dividing 250 by 125, or the latter by 
623, we have the quotient 2, (or nearly 2) which is the 
multiplier of the feries, and therefore multiplying 250 by 
2, we have the term 500, which multiplied by 2, gives 
the next term rcoo, which multiplied by 2, gives 
2000 ; and laftly this term multipled by 2, gives the fourth 
term 4000; hence we conclude, that when the iron was 
taken out of the furnace, its temperature was 4000 de- 
grees. The laft term of the feries may be found 
out by other means, but we have chofen the eafieft, 
for the conyeniency of all readers. The two feries are 
annexed, 


8 Time 
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Time elapfed in minutes. Correfponding heat. 


Oo. 4000°, 
I. 2000. 
2 1000. 
Bs 500. 
4. 250. 
i 125. 
6. ‘ 623. 


Inftead of minutes, the intervals of time may be half 
minutes, or hours. or, in fhort, of any other denomination ; 
provided they be ali equal. 

Coouine of liquors, in Domeftic Economy, is a praCtice of 
ancient origin, and of general prevalence in warm countries, 
and, during the heat of fummer, even in colder climates. 
This practice, as forme have thought, is referred to by Solo- 
mon, in the’ book of Proverbs (ch. xxv. 13.) ; but however 
this be, evidences of it are very numerous in the works of 
the Greeks and Romans. Ice and fnow were generally 
ufed for this purpofe, and repofitories were conftruét-d for 
keeping thefe cooling materials. That the fnow was pre- 
ferved in pits or trenches is afferted by many ; particu- 
larly by Seneca (Queft, Natur. iv. 13.) and Pliny 
(H.N. 1. xix. 4.) When Alexander the Great befieged 
the city of Petra, he caufed thirty trenches to be dug, 
and filled with fnow, which was covered with oak- 
branches, and which was kept in that manner for a long 
time (Athenei Deipnos. ii. p. 124.) Plutarch fays 
(Sympos. vi. Qveit. 6.), that a covering of chaffand coarfe 
cloth is fufficient; and a like method is now praéufed in 
Portugal. Where the fnow has been colleéted in a deep 
gulph, fome grafs or green fods, covered with dung from 
the fheep-pens, are thrown over it ; and under thefe it is fo 
well preferved, that it is {ent through the whole fummer for 
the diftance of 60 Spanifh miles to Lifbon, When the an- 
cients wifhed to have cooling liquors, they either drank the 
melted fnow, or put fome of it in their wine, or they placed 
jars filled with wine in the fnow, and fuffered it to cool there 
as long as they thought proper. The diflipated and luxu- 
rious Heliogabalus caufed whole mounts of {now to be 
heaped up in fummer to cool the air (Lamprid. Vit. Helio- 
gab. c. 23.) That ice was alfo preferved for the like pur- 
pote is probable from the teftimony of various authors, 
Pliny, Seneca, &c.; but it appears not to have been ufed 
-fo much in warm countries as in the northern. At prefent 

-fnow is employed in Italy, Spain, Portugal; but in Perfia, 
ice. The art of cooling water without fnow or ice was 
foon fuggefted to mankind, by obferving, that it became 
cold more {peedily when it had been previoufly boiled, or at 
leaft warmed, and then put in a veflel among fnow, or ina 
place much expofed to the air. Pliny (H. N. 1. xxxi. 3. 
23.) feems to afcribe this to the invention of Nero; anda 
jocular expreffion of Suetonius (Vit. Ner. @. 45.) renders it 
probable, that he was fond of water thus cooled. But this 
method was much more ancient than Nero; for it feems to 
have been known to Hippocrates (De Morb. Vulgar. lib. vi. 
4.)3 and Ariftotle was acquainted with it; for he fays 
(Meteorol. i. cap. 12.) that fome were accuftomed, when 

‘they wifhed water to become foon cold, to place it firlt in 
the fun and fuffer it to become warm. He relates alfo, 
that the fifhermen near the Black Sea poured boiling water 
over the reeds, which they ufed in fifhing on the ice, to caufe 
them to freeze fooner. See alfo Galen, in lib. vi. Hippocrat. 
de Morb. Vulg. Comment. 4, 10. Athenzus remarks (De- 
ipnos. iii.) that the pitchers filled with water, which had be- 
come warm by flanding through the whole day in the fun, 
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were kept continually wet during the night, by fervants 
deftined to that office, and in the morning they were bound 
yound with ftraw. In the ifland Cimolus, water which had 
become warm in the day-time was put into earthen jars, and 
depofited in a cool cellar, where it became as cold as fnow. 
From thefe faéts it appears to have been a general opinion, 
that water which had been warmed or boiled, was fooneit 
cooled, and acquired a greater degree of refrigeration. The 
fame opinion prevails at prefent in the fouthern countries of 
Afia, and perfons there let their water boil before they ex- 


pofé it to the air to cool. he experiments, however, that 
have been made on this fubje&, have given different refults. 
Beckmann (ubi infra) inclines to the opinion, that the cool- 
ing of water in ancient times is not to be afcribed fo much ta 
the boiling as to the keeping of the jars continually wet, and 
to the air to which they were expofed. See ConceLation 
ang Freezina, and alfo the preceding artic'e. 

Another method of cooling water feems to have been 
known to Plutarch. It confifted in throwing into it {mall 
pebbles or plates of lead (Sympéf. vi. 5.) 

The practice of cooling liquors, at the tables of the great, 
was not ufual in any country befides Italy and the neigh- 
bouring flates, before the end of the 16th century. In the 
middle of that century, there were no ice-cellars in France. 
Towards the end of this century, under the reign of Henry 
Iil., the ufe of fyow muft have been well known at the 
Trench court, though it appears that it was confidered by 
the people as a mark of exceflive and effeminate luxury. 
Towards the end of the 17th century, this luxury mutt have 
been very common in France. At that period there were 
many who dealt in fnow and ice ; and that was a free trade 
which every one might carry on: but foon after government 
farmed out a monopoly of cooling waters. 

The method of cooling liquors by placing them in water, 
in which falt-petre has been diffolved, could not be known 
to the ancients, becaufe they were unacquainted with that 
falt. [his property of falt-petre was firlt difcovered in the 
firft half of the 16th century ; and it was not remarked till 
a long period afterwards that it belongs alfo to other falts. 
The Italians were the firft perfons by whom it was employed; 
and about the year 1550, all the water, as well as the wine, 
drunk at the tables of the great and opulent families at 
Rome, was cooled in this manncr. ‘Towards the end of 
the 16th century this method of cooling liquors was well 
known. Mr. Beckmann fays, that he cannot determine 
who firft conceived the idea of mixing fnow or ice with falte 
petre, and other falts, which increafe the cold fo much, that 
a veffel filled with water, placed in that mixture, is congealed 
i folid mafs of ice, that may be ufed on the table, but 
the earlieft account of it he has been able to find isin a work 
of Latinus Tancredus, a phyfician and profeffor at Naples, 
who, in his book, “ De Fame et Siti,” publifhed in 1607, 
{peaks of this experiment. In 1626 San&. San@orius, in 
his Commentary on the Works of Avicenna, relates, that, in 
the prefence of many fpeétators, he had converted wine into 
ice, not by a mixture of {now and falt-petre, but of fnow 
and common falt. When the falt, he fays, was equal to a 
third part of the fnow, the cold was three times as itrong as 
when {now was ufed alone. Lord Bacon, who died in 1626, 
fays, that a new method had been found out of bringing 
{now and ice to fuch a degree of cold, by means of falt-petre, 
as to make water freeze. This, he tells us, can be done 
alfo with common falt ; and he adds, that in warm coun- 
tries, where {now was not to be found, people made ice with 
falt-petre alone ; but that he had never tried the experiment, 
Mr. Boyle, who died in 1691, made experiments with various 
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kinds of falt; and he defcribes, how, by means of falt, a 
piece of ice may be frozen to another folid body. Des Cartes 
jays, that, in his time, this was a well-known phenomenon, 
but highly worthy of attention, Since that period, the art 
of making ice has been mentioned in the writings of all phi- 
Jofophers, where they treated on heat and cold. Towards 
the end of the 17th century, the French began to congeal 
all kinds of well-tafted juices, which were ferved up as re- 
frefiuments at the tables of the great and wealthy. “This 
was a grand invention for the art of cookery, and afterwards 
it became common, efpecially in the lait century, and fince 
that time the confectioners have univerfally pra€ifed it. 
Beckmann’s Hift. of Inventions, vol.ii. See Freezinc 
and Ice. aA 

Cootine medicines, thofe which have a tendency to dimi- 
nifh febrile heat, to allay thirft, and to lcflen the aétivity of 
the circulation. They confift chiefly of diluents, acids, and 
neutral falts. With the ufe of thefe a cooling regimen is 
commonly combined, which confifts in a free employment 
of thin watery drinks, and a forbearance from every thing 
ftimulating ; fuch as animal food and fermented or {pirituovs 
liquors. Occafional laxatives and gentle diaphoretics con- 
tribute to the fame purpofe. See REFRIGERANTS. 

COOLI-POU, in Geography, a port of Chinefe Tar- 
tary ; 5 miles N. of Tie-ling-Hotun. 

COOLLO, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of 
Orifla; 39 miles S.W. of Cattack. 

COOLOOME, an Indian town, fituated on the W. fide 
of Talapoofe river. See Tararoose. 

COOM, a term for foot that gathers over an oven’s 
mouth: alfo for that black greafy fubftance which works 
out of the wheels of carriages, and with which the axle-trees 
and boxes have been daubed or fmeared over, in order to 
leffen friion, and make them run eafy. \ 

Coom, or foot, is fometimes ufed in raedicine, infufed in 
wine with other ingredients, as an anti-hyfteric, and againft 
palpitations of the heart, &c. The fpirit of foot is alfo 
nufed for the fame intentions, and in cephalic cafes. 

COOMB, or Carnock of wheat, according to the gth and 
sift Henry IIL., 12th Henry VIL, &c. was, 2561b troy 
= 210.6614{p avoirdupoife = 2 ftrikes = 16 pecks = 32 
gallons = 256 pints or pounds. ; 

Cooms, Coom, or fack of corn, is = 2 long ftrikes = 4 
Winchefter bufhels = 16 pecks = 32 dry gallons = 128 
dry quarts = 256 dry pints = 8601.6 cubic inches = 4.97 
cubic feet = 1.843621 cubic yards = 17.32142 cubic links. 
Tn fome of the fen diftrifts it confifts of 4 bufhels, and each 
bufhel of 8 gallons and a quart. : 

COOMBE Hitt Canal, in Geography, is a fhort. a 
Cloucefterfhire, whofe principal trade confifts in carrying 
coals from the pits to the Severn river. See Canav. 

COOMINGS, in Naval Architefure. See COAMINGS. 

COOMTAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the country of Berar; 45 miles N.E. of Nagpour. J 

COOP, in Rural Economy, a provincial term, fometimes 
applied to a tumbril or cart enclofed with boards, to carry 
dung, fand, grains, &c. See Carr. 

Coop, alfo fiznifies a pen, or enclofed place, where lambs, 
poultry, &c. are fhut up, to be fed or fattened. _ = 

Coor’s Town, in Geography, a town of America, in the 
ftate of Maryland, and county of Harford; 12 miles N.W. 
ef Harford, and 22 north-eafterly of Baltimore. 

COOPA, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak ; 30 
miles E.N.E. of Ifpahan. / i 

COOPER, Samvet, in Biography, a miniature painter, 
whole works are defervedly held in the higheft eftimation, 
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He was born in London in 1609, and was inftru€ted by his 
uncle, Hofkins, who was himfelf a limner of confiderable 
merit. ‘The fcholar, however, foon furpafled his matter in 
the variety of his tints, the clearnefs of his carnations, and 
the beautiful management of his hair. The works of Van- 
dyke were the models upon which he formed his ftyle; and 
fo perfect, yet fo bold, is the imitation, that were fome of 
Cooper’s pictures magnified to the fize of life, they would 
{carccly lofe by their comparifon with the fineft heads of the 
great Flemi(h mafter. He was the firlt who gave to his 
miniatures the freedom and ftrength of oil painting ; and 
had his fkill in drawing the other parts of the body bees 
equal to that which he evinced in the face, his works might 
have challenged the moft {crutinizing eye of criticifm. He 
feems, however, to have been confcious of his defects, and, 
probably on that account, left many of his fineft pictures 
with theneck and arms unfinifhed. It would far exceed our 
prefent limits to enumerate even the beft of Coeper’s works. 
His portrait of Oliver Cromwell, which was lately in the 
poffeffion of fir Thomas Frankland, a defcendant of Oliver, 
is defcribed as a mafter-piece of charaéter, and was engraved 
by Vertue. Mr. Walpole mentions fome of his other pros 
duétions in the clofet of queen Caroline, at Renfington $ 
particularly a fine portrait of general Monk, of which the 
head only is finifhed. He was employed fome time by the 
court of France, and lived feveral years in Holland. He 
died in London, May 5th, 1672, and was buried in Pancras 
church, where a monument is erected to his memory. 
Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

Cooper, ALEXANDER, was the brother of the preceding 
artift, and, with him, received inftru€tion in miniature paint- 
ing from their uncle, Hofkins. We learn from Walpole, 
that Alexander painted landfcapes and figures in water co= 
lours, as well as portraits. ‘The fame author mentions the 
ftory of Diana and A@zeon by this matter, at Burleigh. 
He refided fome time at Amfterdam, and ultimately entered 
into the fervice of queen Chriftina. Walpole’s Anecdotes. 


Coorer,' Ricuarp, a painter and engraver, a refident of | 


Edinburgh, who flourifhed in 1730. Amongft other works, 
he engraved the portrait of William Carftares, and that of 
Andrea Allen, the painter, after William Robinfon.— 
Mr. Strutt mentions another Richard Cooper, who refided 
at London, and flourifhed in 1762. Like the former artift, 
he engraved portraits. One of his be{t prints reprefents the 
five children of Charles I., accompanied by a great dogs 
from a pitture of Vandyke. 
Cooper are mentioned by Heinecken. Strutt. 

Coorer, or Couper, Tuomas, a learned prelate of the 
fixteenth century, was born at Oxford about the year 15175 
and educated in grammar learning in the {chool joining to. 
St. Mary Magdalen College; and afterwards ftudied in that 
college, where he took the feveral degrees, and fucceeded 
to a tellowfhip. “When queen Mary came to the throne, he 
declioed the purfuits of divinity for the fludy of phyfic, be=. 
ing a found proteftant in principle. Upon the death of that 
fovereign, he refumed his former ftudies, and became a fre- 
quent and celebrated preacher. He was made dean of 
Chrift-Church in Oxford, and was for feveral years vice= 
chancellor of the univerfity. In 1569, he was induéted to 
the deanery of Gloucefter ; and, in the following February, 
was confecrated bifhop of Lincoln. His diftinguifhed merit 
and great zeal, in the performance of the duties of his high 
office, recommended him to his fovercign’s favour, who 
caufed him to be traniflated, in 1584, to the rich bifhoprie 
of Winchetter, where he became celebrated for his learning, 
and for the exemplarinefs of his conduét. Soon after his 
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eonlecration, he went and refided in his new diocefe; but 
being apprehenfive of danger from the papiils, he petitioned 
the privy council to fupprefs their boldvefs. Among other 
methods propofed by the bifhop, were the following, which 
exhibit the true {pirit of the times: ‘ That an hundred or 
two of obflinate recufants, lufty men, well able to labour, 
might, by fome convenient commiffion, be taken up, and 
fent into Flanders, as pioneers and labourers ; whereby the 
country would be difburthened of a company of dangerous 
people; and the reft that remained be put in fome fear.” 
Jn 1588 he preached at St. Paul’s Crofs, November 17th, 
being the day of public thankfgiving, as weil for the queen’s 
acceffion to the throne, as for the fignal victory obtained 
over the Spanifh Armada. He died at Winchelter, April 
29th, 1594, and was buried in the cathedral there, on the 
fouth fide of the choir, a little above the bifhop’s feat. His 
publications were numerous, among which are, 1. “* The 
Epitome of Chronicles, from the 17th year after Chrilt to 
1540, and thence afterwards to the year 1560.” A part 
ot this work was compofed by Thomas Lenquet, a young 
man of 24 years of age, who died before he could complete 
what he had taken in hand. 2. * Thefaurus Lingue Ro- 
manz et Britannic, et Ditionarium Hittoricum et Poeti- 
cum, Lond. 1565.” This work was fo much elteemed by 
queen Elizabeth, that fhe endeavoured to promote the author 
as high as poflible in the church. ‘To thefe may be added, 
« An Expofition of certain Parts of the Old Tcftament ;” 
and ‘* Sermons on various Subjeét:.”” Bifkop Cooper’s 
character is reprefented by writers in a very advantageous 
light. ‘ He was,’’ according to A. Wood, * furnifhed 
with all kinds of learning, almoft beyond all his contempo- 
raries; and not only adorned the pulpit with his fermons, 
bot alfo the commonwealth of learning with his writings.’? 
Many other teflimonies might be adduced, in favour of the 
high reputation to which he attained with his contemporaries, 
among thefe is that of the celebrated fir John Harrington. 
Biog. Brit. 

Cooper, Antuony Asutey, firft earl of Shaftefbury, 
one of the ableft perfons, and molt diftinguifhed minifters 
of the 17th century, was fon of fir John Cooper of Rock- 
born, in the county of Southampton, bart., by Anne, 
daughter and fole heirefs of fir Anthony Afhley of Win- 
borne St. Giles, in the county of Dorfet, from whom he 
inherited an eftate of Soool. per annum. He was born at 
Winborne, July 22, 1621, and educated with the greatelt 
“eare under the eye of his parents, during his infancy, in 
which he difcovered fuch talests, that extraordinary things 
were prediGted of him, while he was yet a boy. Before he 
was ten years.of age, he had the misfortune to lofe his fa- 
ther; at fifteen he became a fellow-commoner of Exeter 
college Oxford, under the tuition of ‘the celebrated Dr. 
Prideaux, who was then reétor of it, At the univerfity, 
where he remained but two years, he obtained a charaéter 
for great affiduity, and extraordinary genius. From Ox- 
ford he removed to Lincoln’s Inn for the Itudy of the law, 
and before he had completed his nineteenth year, he was 
chofen member of parliament for Tewkefbury. ‘This was in 
the year 1640; and, at the commencement of the civil 
war, he adhered to the king’s fide, though he was always 
a friend to peace, and thought conceflions fhould be made 
by both parties to attain it. To accomplifh this great ob- 
ject, it is faid by the great Mr. Locke, that he repaired to 
- the king at Oxford, and propofed a method of putting an 
end to the war, by treating with the parliamentary garrifons, 
and promifing them amnelly for the paft, and full fecurity 
for liberty in the future. he plan did not fucceed; and 
when fir Afhley found himfglf tulpeéted by the court, and 


that his perfon was in confiderable danger, he went over to 
the parliament party, by whom he was kindly received, as 
well on account of his great talents, as for the influence 
which his property muft create. He raifed forces in Dor- 
fetfhire, and in 1644. he rendered the caufe in which he act- 
ed fome very fignal fervices. He feems even at this period 
to have been looked up to by the royal party, fince he was 
trufted with private negociations between the king and Den- 
zil lord Hollis, at the treaty of Uxbridge, for which he 
was afterwards queftioned, and feverely threatened, in par- 
liament. After the battle of Nafeby, he attempted to 
check the overgrown power of parliament, by exciting 
the “Club men,’ a body of people in feveral/ counties, en- 
couraged to take up arms, to declare themfelves as a middle 
party, and to ‘afte upon a fort of treaty by which they 
might be reftored to the benefits of the law, and the pro 
tection of the conftitution. The plan was in fome meafure 
executed ; Fairfax received their propofals, and promifed ta 
communicate them to parliament, but Cromwell, and other 
leaders of that party, perceiving that no time was to be 
loft, attacked the club-men without mercy, killed great 
numbers of them, and dilperfed the reft. The fcheme was 
abandoned, but the author of it contrived fo as not only not 
to involve himf{clf in their fate, but to obtain fhortly after the 
office of high fheriff of the county of Wiltthire. Owing 
either to his great influence in the country, or to the warinels 
of his own well-planned-{chemes, he was eleGted a member of 
the convention, which fucceeded to the long parliament 
difmiffed by Cromwell; and, in 1754, we find him a 
member of parliament, and one of thofe who protelted 
again{t the tyrannical government of Cromwell. He was 
on other occations a ftrong, though perhaps neither a fteady 
nor uniform, oppofer of the prote&tor, as he cauled himfelf 
to be ftyled, See Cromwerz. Sir Anthony was never- 
thelefs chofen by the protector to be one of his privy council; 
and it has been afferted, that he even fought an alliance by 
marriage with the baronet’s daughter. Dr. Kippis; how~ 
ever, who inveftigated the matter, gives no credit to this 
part of the charge. When Richard Cromwell was depofed, fir 
Anthony was appointed by the rump parliament one of the 
council of ftate, and a commiflioner for the managing army, 
alvhough, it is now well known, that he was, at the fame 
time, engaged in a plan to reftore Charles II. to the throne, 
notwith{tanding the {trong proteftations which he made of 
his innocence when quettioned on the bufinefs, by whick 
he obtained an acquittal. Like other difcerning men, he 
forefaw, from exifting circumftances, that a change in fa- 
vourof monarchy mutt eventually take place, and therefore 
he took care to fecure a claim of merit in the reftoration, 
which he promoted with great zeal and affiduity, when he 
perceived an evident tendency to that event. In 1660, he 
was a member of the healing parliament, and one of twelve 
who were deputed to invite the return of the king; who, 
in grateful remembrance of his fervices, made him a privy 
counfeilor ; gave him a commiffion for the trial of the regi- 
cides ; and, in the courfe of a year, raifed him to the rank 
of peer of the realm, by the title of baron Athley of Win- 
borne St. Giles. He was foon after appointed chancellor 
and under-treafurer of the exchequer, and, wpon the death 
of lord Southampton, one of the lords commiffioners of 
the treafury. He was a member of the celebrated cabal 
miniftry, in which, from his fuperior talents and forcible 
* eloquence, he took a decifive lead. He contiuved in the 
councils and confidence of the king his matter, during the 
happielt part of his reign, and ftood as high in his favour 
as any of his minifters. He was afterwards appointed to 
the lord lieutenancy of the county of Dorfet, and on the 
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twenty-third of April 1672, was created baron Cooper of 
Pawlet, and earl of Shaftefbury. In the following Novem- 
ber, he was raifed to the higheft office of ftate, viz. that 
of lord chancellor of England, the duties of which ftation 
he executed with equal ability and integrity. In his other 
capacities, of a minilter and privy counfellor, he has been 
varioufly defcribed ; but he is allowed, on all hands, to have 
been one of the ableft men, and one of the moft accomplifh- 
ed orators that have adorned this country. ‘ The fhort 
time,’ fays one of his biographers, ‘* that he was at the 
helm, was a feafon of ftorms and tempefts, and it is but 
doing him ttriét juftice to fay, that they could neither affright 
nor diftraét him. Whatever he did, he did with his might, 
and there was a {pirit and dignity in his adminiftration, which 
that government could never recover after he left it. He 
was the foul and genius of the miniftry while he made a 
part of it ; but whether he did not carry things too high, 
and out of the reach of all other capacities but his owr, it 
would favour of rafhnefs to determine.”? Some hiftorians 
attribute to him the arbitrary counfel of fhutting up the 
exchequer, while others aflert that he oppofed it with all his 
power, and drew up a paper of reafons againft it. It is certain 
that he was an earneft promoter of the declaration for li- 
berty of confcience, which, though intended principally to 
favour the Papifts, probably agreed with his own real judg- 
ment, as a decided friend to religious toleration. It is ge- 
nerally admitted that he had no concern in the difgraceful 
treaty with Lewis XIV., of which the main obje& was 
to render Charles a penfioner on the French monarch; but 
he was a ftrenuous fupporter of the Dutch war, and was 
guilty of advifing the illegal meafure of iffuing writs for 
the eleGtion of members of parliament, during a rece{s, and 
abufing the influence of the crown to procure returns in fa- 
vourot the court. He had not been more than a year in 
poffeffion of the feals, when he maniiefted hoitility to the 
principles which governed the Stuart family; fo that the 
Guke of York became his enemy, and at length in Nov. 1673 
got him removed from his office. After he had quitted the 
court, he continued to make a great figure in parliament, 
and for his warmth in maintaining that a prorogation for 
fifteen months was equal to a diffolution, he was commit- 
ted to the tower, where he remained a prifoner full thirteen 
months, when he fubmitted and was releafed, and the pre- 
edent made in his cafe was afterwards reverfed. Previoufly 
to this, he had fhewn himfelf a friend to civil and religious 
liberty, by oppofing the teft-bill introduced into the houfe 
of peers by lord Danby, and on this bufinefs, he is faid to 
have diftinguifhed himfelf more than he had ever dons. He 
managed the oppofition to lord Danby’s adminiftration 
with fo much dexterity and vigour, that it was found abfo. 
-lutely impoffible to do any thing effeQually in parliament, 
without changing the iyitem which then prevailed. The 
king accordingly difmiffed all his privy council at once, and 
formed a new one, making lord Shattefbury the lord pre- 
fident. He had, however, already drawn upon himfelf the 
implacable hatred of the duke of York, by fteadily pro- 
moting, if not originally inventing, the project of an * ex- 
elafion bill.”? To him alfo is imputed the contrivance of 
the Popifh plot in 1678 ; which, if it were not a fiction of 
his own, was urged by him with the greatelt virulence 
again{t the court party, fo as to be the means of throwing out 
lord Danby’s adminiltration ; and there 1s no doubt that he 
was the author and promoter of all the perfecutions which 
followed on this bufinefs, as well in the inferior courts as in 
ptliament, with a view of quafhing the popifh party en- 
tirely, and of excluding the duke from the fucceffion, which 
were points he had moit at heart, and which he purfued with 


an indefenfible feverity. Amid many violent and very un- 
jut proceedings, he was the author of a meafure of fignal na- 
tional benefit, the paffing of the * Habeas Corpus a&;”’ to the 
protection of which he had occafion to appeal fhortly after, 
for his own perfonal fecurity. His new employment was 
fhort-lived, as he was difmifled after holding it little more 
than five months; and fome of the pra€tices to which he 
had recourfe againft the papifls, were turned againit him-, 
felf. He was applied to by a man pretending to make dif- 
coveries relating to the popifh plot, and the murder of fir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, provided that for this fervice he 
might obtain a pardon. The man was condutted to the 
privy council; but inftead of giving the information. ex- 
pected, he charged the noble earl with endeavouring to 
fuborn him. Upon this information his lordfhip was ap- 
prehended on the 2d of July 1681, and after an examina- 
tion by his majefty in council, he was committed to the 
tower, where he remained four months, notwithitanding he 
took every legal method to obtain a trial, or to be admitted 
to bail, according to the principles of the habeas corpus 
a&. At length, on the 24th of O&ober, a bill was pre- 
fented to the prand jury at the feffions houfe in the Old 
Bailey, againft his lordfhip, for high treafon. Witneffes 
were brought againft him, but their charaCters were too in- 
famous to permit their evidence to have the {malleft degree 
of weight. Confiderable ftrefs was laid upon the draught 
of an affociation found in his ftudy, which, however, was 
neither written nor figned by the noble earl; and the jury, 
after fome confideration, threw out the bill, and he was ac- 
quitted, amid{t the acclamations of the people. A medal 
was {truck on the occafion, which was the caufe of a very 
bitter fatirical poem, from the pen of Dryden, who had 
before perfonified Shaftefbury, as the great counfellor of re- 
bellion, in his “ Abfalom and Achitophel.”’ 

As foon as he was at liberty, lord Shaftefbury endea- 
voured to vindicate himfelf by law, and brought an ation 
againft a perfon for {peaking of him as a traitor : this he 
thought proper to difcontinue before it came to trial, For. 
many years he had refided at Thanet-houfe in Alderfgate- 
ftreet ; but finding his health decay, his {pirits declining, 
and the times becoming more ferious, he withdrew into 
Holland, where he arrived in November 1682, and in the 
following January he died at Amfterdam in the fixty-fecond 
year of his age. His body being embalmed was tranfported 
to England, and buried with his anceftors, at Winborne 
St. Giles. Much has been written concerning the charaéter 
of this nobleman. As a public man, he was, fays Dr. 
Kippis, guilty of manifold inconfiftencies, and fubmitted to 
fhameful compliances. ‘¢ There were, however,” adds the 
fame candid and excellent biographer, ‘ three points in 
which, through the ufual tenor of his life, the earl of 
Shaftefbury was entitled to applaufe. Thefe were, his at- 
tention to the protection and advancement of trade and 
commerce; his endeavours to counteract the growing 
power of France ; and his attachment to the caufe of reli- 
gious liberty. He wrote an effay on toleration, ftill pre- 
ferved in the family, which was evidently the ground work 
of Mr. Locke’s admirable letters on that fubjeét. Several of 
the meafures, propofed and fupported by him, were prepa- 
ratory to thofe that were adopted at the Revolution, and he 
contributed, by his ardour, to raife and animate the fpirit, 
which, in the end, produced the event, fo that amidft all his 
obliquities and faults, he deferves to be celebrated, as having 
been no {mall benefactor to the free conftitution of Eng- 
gland.” He left in MS. a hiftory of his own times; 
and fome’ of bis fpeeches have been publifhed. He was 
thrice married, but left only one fon, who fucceeded him 
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in his eftates and titles, and who died in November 1699, 
and was fucceeded by Authony his fon and heir, of whom we 
are now to give an account. 

Cooper, Anruony Asutey, third earl of Shaftefbury, 
was born Feb. 26, 1670-71, at Exeter-houfe, London, 
which was at that time the town-relidence of his grand- 
father, who undertook the fuperintendance of his educa- 
tion, He firft entrulted him to the care of a learned lady 
of the name of Birch, under whom he made fuch rapid ad- 
vances in the Greek and Latin languages, as to be able to 
read the common authors in each before he was eleven years 
old. He was then placed in a private {chool, where he con- 
tinued till the death of his grandfather, when he was fent to 
Winchefter ; where, on account of the infults which he 
fuffered, through the hatred borne to his grandfather’s me- 
mory by the friends to arbitrary power, he remained but a 
fhort time, and, in 1686, he commenced his travels under 
the care of a well qualified tutor. With him he fpent much 
time in France and Italy, improving himfelf in the lan- 
guages and accomplifhments of thofe countries, and lay- 
ing the foundation of the knowledge and tafte for which 
his own fubfequent writings were juftly celebrated. He 
returned to England in 1689, and was offered a feat in par- 
liament, which for the prefent he declined, wifhing rather 
to employ all his leifure in the improvement of his mind, 
and in extending his knowledge on fwbjeéts of the greateft 
importance. In thefe views he fucceeded, and laid a 
foundation in learning which was accurate, extenfive, and 
truly liberal. After purfuing the ftudies congerial to his 
temper, with much ardour and almoft unabating diligence, 
for nearly five years, he was ele€ted member of parliament 
-for Poole. In this high ftation he fhortly had an opportu- 
nity of exprefling that attachment to liberty, by which he 
was diftinguifhed through the whole of his life, and of con- 
ciliating the houfe to the object which he had in view. 
The occafion was the introduction of a bili for granting, 
among other things, the aid of counfel to perfons indiéted 
for high-treafon. Lord Afhley had prepared a fpeech for 
the purpofe, but when the moment came, in which he was 
to deliver it, he was utterly unable to proceed. After a 
fhort paufe, he addreffed the fpeaker. ‘1f I, fir, who 
only rife to give an opinion on the bill now depending, am 
fo confounded, that I am unable to exprefs the leat of what 
I propofed to fay, what mutt be the condition of that man, 
who, without any afliftance, is pleading for his life, and 
under the apprehenfion of being deprived of it ?’? This hap- 
py turn of thought, fo appropriate to the occafion, is fup- 
pofed to have contributed more than any of the arguments 
which were urged in obtaining the juilice for which he 
pleaded. The neceffity of this wife and humane law has 
been of late years amply manifefted by the condué of cer- 
tain great law officers, who took the very moderate {pace of 
feven, nine, and eleven hours in opening cales of /uppo/ed 
high-treafon. During the remainder of that parliament, 
Jord Afhley was indefatigable in the promotion and fupport 
of every meafure in favour of liberty, without regard to the 
perfon by whom it was introduced, influenced unquettion- 
ably by an attention to the public good, without feeling 
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men. At the diffolution in 1698, he refigned his pretenfions 
to a feat inthe houfe, on account of ill health, and with a view 
alfo of fecuring more time for literary purfuits. He went to 
Holland under the aflumed character of a {tudent in phyfic: 
here he cultivated an acquaintance with Bayle, Le Clerc, 
and other men of celebrity, and it was not till a fhort time 
before he left the country that he made his name known, 
Before his lordfhip’s return an imperfect and furreptitious 


edition of his‘ Enquiry concerning Virtue,” was pubs 
lifhed in a moft unhandfome manner by Mr. John Toland, 
who, fays Dr. Kippis, in this tranfaGtion, repaid with in- 
gratitude a very generous benefactor. His lordthip bought 
up the edition, and fet about compleating the treatife, 
which afterwards appeared as the fecond volume of the ** Cha- 
racteriftics.”” Soon after lord Afhley’s return to England, 
he became, by the deceafe of his father, the earl of Shaftef- 
bury, but he did not take his feat in the houfe of peers till 
the beginning. of the year 1700-1, when his friend, lord 
Somers, fent a mefienger to acquaint him that his prefence 
was neceffary, on account of the Partition-treaty, which, 
at that time, was under the confideration of parliament. 
During the remainder of the feffion he attended his duty as 
frequently as the ftate of his health permitted, zealoufly 
fupporting the meafures of king William, who was, at 
that period, negociating the grand alliance. That fovereign 
regarded the fupport of lord Shafcefbury fo highly, that he 
withed to appoint him fecretary of ftate. This honour his 
health did not allow him to accept; but he was neverthelefs 
affiduous in rendering to his majefty advice on every ims 
portant occafion. Soon after the acceffion of queen Anne, 
lord Shaftefbury retired from public life, being no longer a 
friend to the meafures of the court. Minifters now took 
from him the vice-admiralty of the county of Dorfet, which 
had been held by his family for three fucceffive generations. 
He went to Holland a fecond time, where he {pent two 
years among the learned conne¢tions, which he had already 
formed in that country. About this period the French 
prophets having excited a confiderable ditturbance, in the 
nation, by their enthufialtic extravagances; fome great men 
recommended profecutions and punifhments as the only mes 
thods of fupprefling them: to thefe lord Shaftefbury was 
decidedly inimical, thinking that fuch meafures would in- 
creafe rather than cure the malady. ‘his was the origin of 
his. * Letter on Enthufiafm,’”? which he fent to lord Somers, 
then prefident of the council, which, being approved by 
that nobleman and others, was publiflred in 1708, though 
without the name of the author, or that of the perfon to 
whom it was addrefled. In the following year he publifhed 
his ** Moralifts,”’ a philofophical rhapfody, being a recital 
of certain converfations on natural and moral fubjeéts; and 
in afew months afterwards his ‘* Senfus Communis; an 
Effay upon the Freedom of Wit and Humour, in a Letter 
toa Friend.”? In the fame year he married Mifs Jane Ewer, 
the youngeft daughter of Thomas Ewer, efq. of Lee, in 
Hertfordihire. In forming this connetion, it fhould feena 
that his lordfhip was principally influenced by the folicita- 
tions of his friends, rather than from any inclination of his 
own, or high expeétations of the happinefs of that ftate. 
Letters to this effe€t are preferved in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica. By his lady, to whom he was previoufly related, 
he had an only fon Anthony, afterwards earl of Shaftefbury. 
In 1710 the noble lord publifhed his ** Soliloquy, or Ad- 
vice to an Author ;” after which his health obliged him to 
try the effeéts of a warmer climate. He accordingly, in 
1711, pafled through France and Piedmont, and fixed his 
refidence at Naples, where he died on the 4th of February, 
1712-13, at the early age of forty-two. During his abode 
at Naples, he finifhed his ‘* Judgment of Hercules,” and 
the ** Letter concerning Defign,” which have fince been 
added to the ‘ Charaéteriftics.”? It was in 1711 that the 
firft edition was publifhed of all the Chara¢teriftics, in the 
fame order in which they now ftand: but this publication 
not being entirely to his lordfhip’s fatisfaction, he chiefly 
employed his time abroad in preparing his writings for a 
more elegant edition, which was givea to the world rat 
ter 
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after his deceafe, io the year 1719. The feveral engravings, 
that were then firlt interfpericd through the volumes, were 
ail invented by himfelf, and defigned under his immediace 
infpection. The impreffion of the ‘* Charaéterifiics of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times,” in 3 vols. Svo., 
contains the whole of his works which he intended to fubmit 
to the judgment of the public. In the year 1716, fome of 
his private letters upon phiiofophical and theological fubjects 
were publifhed, under the title of * Several Letters written 
by a noble Lord to a young Man at the Univerfity ;” and 
in 1721, another colleGtion of the fame kind appeared, en- 
titled, ‘ Letters from the Right Honourable the late Earl 
of Shaftefbury to Robert Molefworth, efq. now Lord Vif- 
count of that Name; with two Letters written by the late 
Sir John Cropley : to which is prefixed, a large Introduc- 
tion by the Editor.” That editor, fays the candid bio- 
grapher already referred to, was Mr. Toland, who, in the 
prefent, as well as in the former cafe, affumed a liberty not 
very agreeable to the family. - In their opinion, as the cor- 
refpondence was almoft-entirely of a private nature, it was 
on that account unfit for public view. It neverthelefs fet 
his lordfhip’s integrity in. the moft amiable point of light. 
Lord Shaftefbury allo wrote a preface to a volume of Dr. 
Whichcote’s fermons, publifhed in 1698 ; and in his Letters 
to a young Man at the Univerfity, expatiates on the merits 
of Burnet, Hoadly, Tillotfon, Barrow, Chillingworth, and 
Hammond, as the great pillars of the church againft fanati- 
cifm. But however highly he might efteem the labours of 
modern divines, his principal admiration was direGed to the 
writings of antiquity. Thefe were the conitant fubjeéts of 
his ftudy, and on thefe his philofophy was built. His fa- 
vourite books were the moral works of Xenophon, Horace, 
the Commentaries and Enchiridion of Epi&etus, as publifhed 
by Arrian, and Marcus Antoninus. ‘Thefe authors he al- 
ways carried with him, in his various excurfions ; and they 
are {till extant, filled with marginal notes, written in his own 
hand. It remains now to notice more particularly the writ- 
ings of lord Shafteibury, which, by one clafs of critics, 
shave received the moft extravagant applavfe, and, by an- 
other, have been the fubjecis of indifcriminate condemna- 
tion. They have been examined with a critical eye, and in 
rather an elaborate manner, by Dr. Kippis, to whofe article, 
in the Biographia Britannica, we refer the reader, content- 
ing ourfelves witha brief outline. Lord Shaftefbury’s Let- 
ter on Enthufiafm was written from excellent motives: it 
contains many admirable remarks, delivered in a neat and 
lively ftrain; but it wants precifion; conveys but little 
informaticn ; and contzins fome exceptionable paflages. The 
fame charatter may be given, with truth and juttice, of 
« The Effay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour,”” de- 
figned to defend the application of ridicule to fubjets of 
{peculative inquiry, and aniong others to religious opinions. 
Hiz “* Soliloquy, cr Advice to an Author,” met with more 
general approbation. It contains a variety of excellent 
matter; and what the noble lord has advanced in recom- 
mendation of felf-examination, and in defence of critics and 
criticifm, 1s particularly valuable: it is evidently the refult 
of the author’s knowledge and refined tafte in books, in life, 
and manners. Lord Shaftefbury’s ‘ Enquiry concerning 
Virtuc’’? obtained more general applaufe. It is ably and 
finely written, and maintains with great force the important 
truth, that virtue is the greatelt happinefe, and vice the greateft 
mifery ef men. This work has met with much oppofition 
from thofe who deduce the principles of virtue from felf-love 
only, a:.d refer the obligation of it folely to the will of God. 
fn this “* Enquiry,” the noble author appeared in the clofe, 
the logical, and the didactic form. But in the “ Moralifts,” 
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he affumes a higher tone, and figures in a new charafer. 
Here he prefents himfelf in the mode of dialogue, and is the 
emulator of Piato, in the boldeft poetic manner of that 
eminent philofopher. Bifhop Hurd ranks it among the beft 
compofitions of the kind in our language. Its matter is 
highly valuable and important, and prefents us with a truly 
argumentative and eloquent defence of the doétrines of a 
Deity and a Providence. The ** Mifcellaneous Refledtions 
on the preceding Trreatifes, and other criticak Subjeéts,” 
are intended as a fort of defence and explanation of his former 
works: they contain a variety of juft and ingenious remarks, 
and much fine writing ; but they are written in a defultory 
manner, abounding with many exceptionable paflages cons 
cerning revelation. With refpe& to the ftyle of Jord 
Shaftefbury, we may quote the opinion of Dr. Blair, which 
is at once accurate and judicious. ‘* His language has 
many beauties; it is irm and fupported im an uncommon 
degree ; itis rich and mufical. No Englifh author has at- 
tended fo much to the regular conftrudtion of bis fentences, 
both with refpe& to propriety, and with refpeé& to cadence. 
All this gives fo much elegance and pomp to his language, 
that there is no wonder it fhould fometimes be highly ad- 
mired. It is greatly hurt, however, by perpetual ftiffnefs 
and affeétation. This is its capital fault. His lordfhip can 
exprefs nothing with fimplicity. He feems to have confi- 
dered it as vulgar, znd beneath the dignity of a man of 
quality, to {peak like other men. Hence he is ever in buf= 
kins, full of circumlocutions and artificial elegance. Ia 
every fentence we fee the marks of labour and art; nothing 
of that eafe which expreffes a fentiment coming natural and 
warm from the heart. Of figures and ornaments of every 
kind he is exceedingly fond; fometimes happy in them ; 
but his fondnefs for them is too vifible, and having once 
laid hold of fome metaphor or allufion that pleafed, he knows 
not how to part with it. What is moft wonderful, he was 
a profefled admirer of fimplicity ; is always extolling it in 
the ancients, and cenfuring the moderns for wast of it, 
though he departs from it himfelf as far as any one modera 
whatever. Lord Shaftefbury poffeffed delicacy and refine- 
ment of talte to a degree that we may call exceflive and 
fickly ; but he had little warmth of pafiion; few ftrong or 
vigorous feelings ; and the coldnefs of his character led him 
to that artificial and ftately manner which appears in his 
writings. He is fonder of nothing than of wit and raillery ; 
but he is far from being happy in it. He attempts it often, 
but always awkwardly : he is {tiff even in his pleafantry, and 
laughs in form like an author, and not hke aman.” To 
this Dr. Kippis adds: ‘* On the reperufal of the Charac- 
teriftics, we have been clearly convinced, that the noble 
author was always excellent in the difpofition of his words, 
but that in the choice of them he is frequently hieble to cen- 
fure.”? Lord Shaftefbury, in all his works, fhews himfelf 
a zealous advocate for liberty, the fteady friend of virtue, 
and a true believer imnatural religion. He fometimes pro- 
fefled himfelf a Chriftian ; but his writings, in many parts, 
render his faith in the divine miffion of Chrift very quettion- 
able. The noble lord left one fon, Anthony Afhley Cooper, 
the fourth earl, of whom the learned Mr. Huntingford fays, 
“there never exifted a man of mere benevolence, moral 
worth, and true piety.’ To this high charaéter Dr. Kippis 
gives his own teftimony, having had the honour of enjoying” 
his acquaintance and correfpondence. He was the author 
of the life of his father, in the great General Dictionary. 
It may not be improper to add in this place, that the tranf- 
lator of Xenophon’s Cyropedia was the honourable Maurice 
Athley Cooper, brother to the third earl. 
Coorser, Joun Giisert, born in 1723, was of an an» 
cient 
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cient family in Nottiaghamfhire. He received the early part 
of his education at Weftminfter fchool, and finifhed his 
ftudies in Trinity College, Cambridge. As an author, his 
firft work was on the ‘* Power of Harmony,” formed on 
the model of the “ Pleafures of the Imagination.”? In 1749 
he publifhed “ The Life of Socrates, colle&ted from the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, and the Dialogues of Plato,” 
&c. Learned notes were added by the Rev. J. Jackfon of 
Leicefter. This work was well received, though at prefent 
it isin no great eftimation. In 1754 he gave to the world 
s* Letters on Tafte,”’ which were written in an elegant {tyle, 
for which, and for the vivacity in the defcription, they were 
more admired than for accuracy and depth of thought. 
Cooper wrote fome papers in ** The World:’? his other 
works are all poetical, of which the principal are, * The 
‘Tomb of Shakefpeare, a Vifion ;’’ «‘ Epiftles to the Great, 
from Ariftippus in Retirement ;”? “* The Call of Ariftippus, 
an Epiftle to Dr. Akenfide ;’? and ‘“* A Tranflation of 
Greflet’s Ver Vert.’ Mr. Cooper was not deftitute of 
fancy, but his fancy was not always under proper regula- 
tion, and he fometimes failed in the precifion of his ideas, 
He excelled in the light, eafy, and epiftolary ftrain. His 
fentiments have confiderable famenefs, being derived from 
the Shaftefburian fchool of philofophy, of which he was a 
difciple. He was an aétive member of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufaftures, &c.; a diligent 
and ufeful magiftrate. He died in 1769, of a fit of the 
ftone. 

Cooper, on board a Ship, the perfon that looks to 
the cafks and all other veffels, for beer, water, or any other 
liquors. He has a mate under him. 

_ Cooper, in Geography, one of the Bermudas iflands, 

Coorer, a large and navigable river of America, 
which mingles its waters with Afhley river, below Charlef- 
ton city, in South Carolina. Thefe form a fpacious and 
convenient harbour, which communicates with the ocean, 
juft below Sullivan’s ifland, leavinz it on the N. 7 miles 
S.E. of the city. Cooper river is a mile wide at the 
ferry, 9 miles above Charlelton. 

Coorer’s-Bridge, over the Calder river, on the road 
between Huddersfield and Leeds in Yorkfhire, is the place 
at which fir John Ramfden’s canal conneés with the Calder 
and Hibble navigation, which now has become a place of 
confiderable traffic, in confequence of the jundion of the 
Huddersfield canal with the other end of fir John Ramfden’s 
anal. See Canav. : : 

Coorer’s J/land, one of' the Virgin iflands in the Weft 
Indies, S. W. of Ginger ifland, uninhabited ; about five 
miles long, and from one to two broad. N,. lat. 18° 7’. 
W. long. 63° 5’. 

Coorer’s, or DE Kuiper #/Jand, lies on the north coaft of 
the ifland of Java, near Batavia; about 16co feet from the 
ifland of Onruft, and about one-third lefs in fize. The 
Dutch company have feveral warehoufes in this ifland, in 
which they chiefly lay up coffee. At its fouth fide there 
are two pler-heads, where veffels may load and difcharge. 
Over the ifland are interfperfed feverai large tamarind trees, 
which afford an agreeable fhade. The workmen that are 
employed here in the day-time, are fetched over at night to 
Onruft, and two are left, as a watch, together with a num- 
ber of dogs, fo remarkably fierce, that no one dares to fet 
his foot on the ifland at night. ‘ 

Cooper’s Jfland, an ifland in the Southern Pacific 
ocean, near the E. coaft of the ifleof Georgia. It is a rock 
of confiderable height, about five miles in circuit, and one 
mile from the main. At this ifle the main coalt takesa 
§.W. direCtion for the fpace of four or five leagues to a 
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point, called by Cook ‘Cape Difappointment.” Off that 
are three fmail ifles, the fouthernmoft of which is green, 
low, and flat, and lies one league from the cape. 5. lat. 
54° 57’. W. long. 36° 4’. : 

Cooper’s Jown, a poft town, and townfhip of America, 
in the ftate of New York and county of Otfego. It ig the 
compact part of the townfhip of Otfego, and the chief town 
of the country round lake Otfego. It is pleafantly fituated 
at the .W. end of the lake, on its banks, and thofe of its 
outlet; 12 miles N.W. of Cherry valley, and 73 W. of 
Albany. It has a court-houfe, gaol, and academy. In 
1789 it had only three houfes; in 1791 it contained 292 
inhabitants ; and in 1795, 50 houfes had been erected on 
an improved plan, regularly laid out in {quares. N. lat- 
42° 44’. W. long. 74° 48’. 

Cooper’s Town, atown of Pennfylvania, fituated on the 
Sufquehannah river. In 1785 this was a wildernefs; but in 
nine years after, it contained 1800 inhabitants, a large and 
handfome church, a market-houfe, a library of 1200 vo- 
lumes, and an academy of 64 fcholars. Four hundred and 
feventy pipes were laid under ground for the purpofe of 
bringing water from Weft mountain, and conduéting it to 
every houfe in che town. 

CO-OPERATE, ro, in a Military Senfe, is to carry a 
well-direéted plan into execution in fuch a manner, that the 
troops or forces, how much foever divided, may a& at one 
time, on one principle, and towards one end. 

CO.-OPERATOR, derived from con, and opera, labour, 
denotes any caufe, natural or fupernatural, which concurs 
with another to the produGtion of an effeQ. Thus, nature 
and medicine co-operate in the cure of diforders; and the 
will of man concurs with the grace of God in the perform- 
ance of good works. 

CO-OPERRIE Patruio. See Paruio. 

COOPERS, Company of. See Company. Coopers are 
enjoined to make their veflels of feafonable wood, and to 
mark them with their own marks, on pain of forfeiting 
3s. 4d.3 and the contents of veflels are to be obferved under 
a like penalty, fo that the beer barrel fhall contain 36 gal- 
lons, a kilderkin 18, a firking, &c. The wardens of the 
Coopers’ company in London, with an officer of the mayor, 
are to fearch all veflels for ale, beer, and foap to be fold there, 
and to mark thofe that are right; and they may burn the 
others: and if any cooper diminifh a veflel by taking out 
the head, or any one of its ftaves, it fhall be burnt, and the 
offender forfeit 3s. 4d. Stat. 23 Hen, VIIl.c. 4. 

CO-OPERTURA, in Antiquity, a thicket or covert of 
wood. Chart. de Foreft. cap. 12. 

CO-OPTATION, derived from co-opto, I choofe, fix- 
nifies the admiflion of members into any college or fociety. 
Thus it was anciently applied to the choice of the augurs 
and pontiffs ; and in modern times, to an extraordinary no- 
mination and eleétion of perions of diftinguifhed merit into 
a learned fociety. 

CO-ORDINATE, fomething of equal order, rank, or 
degree, with another. 

CO-ORDINATION, in refpe& of caufes, denotes an 
order of caufes, wherein feveral of the fame kind, order, 
and tendency, concur to the prodution of the fame 
efie. 

COORNHAERT, or Cuernuerr, in Biography. See 
Tueopore Dirk. 

COOROORAA, in Gengraphy, one of the Pelew ifles, 
the capital of which is called PELew; which fee. 

COOS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the A&gean or 
Icarian fea, near Cnidus (now called Zia); in which was 
a city of the fame name, from which Hippocrates, the cele- 
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brated phyfician, and Apelles, the famous painter, were 
called Coit. Here wasa large temple of /®fculapius, and 
another ot Juno. It abounded in rich wines, and here were 
made thofe “ Coz veftes,” which were tranfparent, and are 
fo often mentioned by the ancient poets. 

Coos, or Conos, in Geography, a country of America, 
called Upper and Lower Coos, which hes on’ the Connec- 
ticut river, between 20 and 40 miles above Dartmouth col- 
lege. Upper Coos is the country S. of Upper Amonoofuck 
river on John and Ifrael rivers. Lower Coos lies below the 
town of Haverhill, S. of the lower Amonoofuck. The dif- 
tance from Upper Coos to the tide in Kennebeck river was 
meafured in 1793, and found to be but go miles, 

Coos-Bayhar. See Coocu-Bahar. 

COOSA, or Coosa-Harcua, a river which rifes in the 
high lands of the Cherokees’ country, and joining Talla- 
poole, forms. Alabama river. Its courfe is generally S. 
through the country of the Natchez, and other tribes of the 
Upper Creeks. It is rapid, and full of rocks and fhoals, fo 
that it is hardly navigable by canoes. 

COOSADES, an Indian town on Alabama river, in 
America, about 60 miles above its mouth, on Mobile river; 
below M‘Gillivray’s town, and oppolite the mouth of the 
Oakfuikee. 

COOSA-HATCHEE, or Coosaw, a river of Ame- 
rica, in S. Carolina, which rifes in Orangeburg diftrict, 
and after running in a S.S.W. courfe, difcharges itfelf into 
Broad river and Whale branch, which feparate Beaufort 
ifland from the main land. 

COOSAWATCHIE, or CoosanArcuie, a poft town 
of America, in the fiate of S. Carolina, and diltrit of 
Beaufort, fituated on the S.W. fide of Coofa river, over 
which a bridge has been ereéted. The place is fourifhing, 
having about 40 houfes, a court-houle, anda gaol. The 
courts formerly held at Beaufort are held here. It is 33 
miles diftant from Beaufort, and 77 W.S.W. from Charlef- 
ton. 

COOSCOOSOO, a common food among the Moors of 
Africa, confifting of a pafte made of flour in the form of 

- {mall grains in the manner of Italian paftes. This is drefled 
by the vapour of broth ina round difh, with holes like a 
cullender, and that is fixed in the kettle in which they boil 
their meat. The coofcoofoo, contained in the'deep plate or 
culnden is flowly foftened, and prepared by the vapour of 
the broth, with which they take care to moilten it occafion- 
ally. This is a nourifhing and agreeable food, and eaten by 
the common people either with milk or with butter, but fu- 
perior perfons have it drefled by a rich broth made with 
mutton, poultry, and pigeons or hedge-hogs, and mix it af- 
terwards with frefh butter. 

COOSY, Cosa, ot Koss, ariver of Alia, which rifes in 
the mountains of ‘I'hibet, takes its courte through Purneah, 
and runs into the Ganges, 20 miles E. of Boglipour in the 
country of Bahar. 

COOT, in Ornithology. See Fuuica aira. 

COOTE, Sir Cuarres, in Biography, a diftinguifhed 
military oflicer in the 17th century, was the eldeft fon of fir 
Charles Coote, who was created baronet in April1621. He 
was a geatleman of great confideration in Ireland. Upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, in 1641, he had a commif- 
fion for a regiment of foot, and was made governor of Dub- 
lin. From this period, to the year 1652, he was engaged in 
a great aumber of important fervices for his country, In 
almoft all the contefts of which he took a part he was fuc- 
eefsful. After Ireland was reduced to the obedience of the 
parliament, fir Charles was one of the court of juttice in the 
provinee of Connaught, of which he was made prefident by 
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a& of parliament. Being in England at the time of the de- 
pofing of Richard Cromwell, he went pott to Ireland, to 
carry the news to his brother Henry Cromwell, and to concert 
with him what to do in order to maintain themfelves in their 
polls. When, however, he perceived that king Charles the 
Second’s intereft was likely to prevail, he endeavoured to in- 
For this purpofe he fent 
to the king fir Arthur Forbes, “ to affure his majcity of 
fir Charles’s affection and duty, and that if his majcfty 
would vouchfafe to come to Ireland, he was confident the 
whole kingdom would declare for him; that though the 
prefent power in England had removed all the fober men 
from the government of the ftate in Ireland, under the 
character of prefbyterians ; and had put Ludlow, Corbet, 
and ethers of the king’s judges in their places, yet they. 
were generally fo odious to the army as well as to the 
people, that they could feize on their perfons, and the caf- 
tle of Dublin when they fhould judge it convenient.”” The 
king did not think it prudent to accept the invitation. In 
a fhort time after fir Charles Coote, and fome others, fo in- 
fluenced the whole council of officers, that they prevailed 
upon them to vote not to receive colonel Ludlow as com- 
mander in chief; they, moreover, made themfelves matters 
of Athlone, Drogheda, Limerick, Dublin, and other ims 
portant places for the fervice of the king. #He immediately 
cauied colonel Monk to be made acquainted with the pro- 
grefs of the king’s intereft in Ireland, who urged them by 
every means not to reftore the fufpended commiffioners to the 
exercife of their authority. Soon after, fir Charles Coote 
and others fent to the parliament a charge of high treafon, 
againft colonel Ludlow, Corbet, Jones, and Thomlinfon. 
He likewife made himfelf matter of Dublin-caftle ; and ap- 
prebended John Coke, chief jultice of Ireland, who had 
been folicitor-general at the trial of king Charles I. Not- 
withtlanding this, parliament thought themfelves fo fure 
of him in their intereft, that he received their vote of 
thanks on the 5th of Jan. 1659—60. On the roth of the 


fame month he was appointed ote of the commiffioners for - 


the management of the affairs of Ireland. Before thofe 
commiffioners declared for king Charles, they infifted upon 
certain things relating to their intereft as members of that 
nation, On the 6th of September 1660, fir Charles Coote, 
on account of his many and very valuable fervices for the 
royal caufe, was created baron and vifcount Coote, and 
earl of Montrath in the queen’s county. He was alfo aps 
pointed one of the lords juftices of Ireland, but he did not 
long enjoy thefe marks of his fovereign’s favour, for he 
dicd in December 1661, and was fueceeded in his eftate 
and titles by his fon Charles, the fecond earl. Dr. Le- 
land afferts that Coote and his father had engaged in the 
parliamentary fervice not from principle, but intereft. Dr. 
Kippis, however, doubts the affertion upon the ground 


that the Cootes were zealous prefbyterians, and therefore | 
he thinks it highly probable that they were influenced, at ~ 


leaft in part, by their real fentiments, civil and religious, 
and efpecially by their averfion from popery.—Biog. 
Britan. i 


COOTE-HILL, in Geography, a market and poft town — 


of the county of Cavan, Ireland, near the borders of Monag= 


han. It was much neglected by the late proprietor, but the — 


prefent one is improving its appearance by public buildings, 
{uch as 2 market-houfe and fhambles; and by obliging te- 
nants to build on a plan adopted by him. It contains 
fix houfes of worfhip, befides the parifh-church. In the 


fale of its markets it is the mo{t confiderable towninthe | 


county. The fale of linen alone averages 4000/. weekly, — 


principally of fheetings, in which branch no market in aad 
an 
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land can vie with it. It is fifty-three Irith miles N.W. 
from Dublin, and ten miles N.E. from Cavan. Coote’s furs 
vey of Cavan, &c. 

COOTS-rown, a town of America, in the ftate of 
Pennfylvania and county of Berks, is fituated ona branch of 
Sauhoca creck, which is itfelf a branch of the Schuylkill 
river. It contains forty houfes, and a German Lutheran 
and Calvinift church. It is diftant feventeen miles N.N.E. 
from Reading, and feventy-three N.W. by N. from Phi- 
ladelphia. 

COOTWYCK, or Koorwycx, Jurian, in Biography, 
a goldfmith, born at Amfterdam in 17:4, who applied him- 
felf after the example of his countryman Ploos Van Amttel, 
to the imitation of drawings by means of etching and aqua- 
tinta) Amongtt his works, are feveral prints from the defigns 
of Backhuyfen, Berghem, and other Dutch and Flemith maf- 
ters ; and likewife fome, which it is fuppofed he executed 
from fketches of his own. One of his prints in imitation of 
black and white chalk, reprefenting an old woman fitting 
in a chair, with a paper in her hand, is dated 1748. 
Heinecken. 

COP, Wixruram, born at Bale in Switzerland, took his 
degree of doétor in medicine at Paris, in the year 1495, and 
foon became fo diftinguifhed by his fuperior knowledge and 
abilities, that Ramus, no incompetent judge, called him, 
Unica nobilium medicorum gloria.” e was phyfician to 
Lewis the twelfth, and to Francis the firft, and ancient to 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. He tranflated the work 
of Paulus of Aigina, de Ratione Victus, which was publifhed 
at Paris inthe year 1510, in 4to.; and the following year 
at Strafburg; alfo, Galen’s fix books, de Locis Affectis, 
et de Morborum Caufis et Differentiis, and the Prognoitics 
of Hippocrates. He died in 1531. His fon Nicholas fuc- 
ceeded him as regent ef the Univerfity of Paris, but giving 
into the errors, his biographer fays, of Calvinifm, he was ob- 
liged to leave Paris, and to pafs the latter part of his life at 
Bale. Haller Bib. Med. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

COPE, in Ancient Geography, town of Greece, in Be- 
Otia, fituated on the north banks of the lake Copais, to 
which it gave name. It is mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny ; the latter of whom fays, that cars were invented 
in this~place. It had temples of Ceres, Bacchus, and 
Serapis. 

COPAIBA Bausam, in the Materia Medica. See 
Bavsam. 


~~ COPAIFERA, in Botany, (from Copaiva, the Indian 


name, and fero, to bear.) Linn. Gen. 542. Schreb. 757. 
Willd. 880. Juff. 365. Vent. 3. 430. Copaiba; Marg. 
Pif. Ray. Copaiva; Jacq. Copaier; Encyc, Clafs and 
order, decandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Undetermined by 
Linneus. Leguminofe ; Juffieu, with adoubt whether it be 
fot more neariy allied to his next order, Terebintacce. 

Gen. Ch. ‘Cal. none. Cor. Petals four, oblong, acute, 
concave, widely {preading. (Calyx with four divitions. Corolla 
none; or petals numerous, caducous? Jul.) Stam. Fila- 
ments ten, filiform, incurved, a little longer than the co- 
rolla; anthers oblong, incumbent. i. Germ f{uperior, 
rounded, compreffed-flattifh, pedicelled; flyle filiform, 
‘curved, the length of the ftamens: ftigma obtufe. Peric. 
Legume egg-fhaped, pointed with part of the ftyle, two- 
valved. Seed Single, exg-fhaped, involved in a berried aril ; 
(Inclofed in a pulpy envelope ; Lam.) 

Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Petals four. 
fhaped. Seed fingle, in a berried aril. i 

Sp. C. offcinalis. Talfam of capevi tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
Jacq. Amer. 133. tab. 56. Pit. 67.123. Lam. Ill. 342. 
Woody. Med, Bot. tab. 137. A lofty tree with @ land- 
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Legume egg- 


when expofed to the air. 
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fome head; the fmaller branches zig-zag, with a nearly 
{mooth, brownifh afh-coloured bark. Leaves alte rnate, wing 
ed, about four inches long; leaflets fix or eight, peticled, 
lanceolate-egg-fhaped, quite entire, ending in a blunt point 
narrower on one fide than on the other, fhining, fomewhat 
coriaceous, not exaly oppofite, oue of the uppermolt fre. 
quently wanting. J/oqwers white, on fhort peduncles ; in 
folitary axillary panicles at the fummit of the branches, 
which confift of about eight alternate, fpreading racemes. 
A native of Brazil, Guiana, and New Spain, frequent about 
Tolu, fixty leagues from Carthazena, growing promifcuoully 
among the trees which yield balfam of Tolu, Peru, &c. ‘By 
a deep incifion through the bark into the wood of the tree, 
a fluid balfam or refin is obtained, which gradually thickens 
For its chemical and medical 
properties, fee the article Copaiba Bausam. 

COPAIS, in Ancient Geography. a lake of Peeotia; Strabo 
fays that it had different names trom the towns tuat were fitu- 
ated near it; thus it was called Copais, from Copz; Haliar- 
tos, from Haliarte. It is alfu called Leuconis by Steph. Byz.; 
and Cephiflis by Paufanias. Its prefent name is ‘* Lagordi 
Topoglia.’” This lake was 380 ftadia, or 144 leagues in 
circumference, and ferved as a common receptacle for the 
rivers which iffued from the mountains by which Boeotia was 
furrounded. As this lake had no apparent outlet, it mult 
have overflown the country, if nature, or rather the induftry 
of man, had not contrived fecret paffiges for draining off 
the water. In the part adjoining to the fea, the lake ter- 
minates in three bays, which advance to the foot of mount 
Ptous, fituated between the fea and the lake. From the 
bottom of each of thefe bays, diverge a number of canals, 
that traverfe the mountain through its whole breadth, fome 
of which are thirty ftadia, or more than a league in length, 
and others of a much greater extent. To excavate or 
cleanfe them, wells had been funk at flated diitances on the 
mountain, which are of a very great depth. The formation 
of thefe wells muft be traced to the moft remote antiquity, 
as no traditional or hiftorical account of their origin exifts, 
It requires great labour and’ expence to maintain them; 
and as molt of them have been choaked up, the lake has 
proportionally gained on the plain. 

It is not improbable that the deluge, or rather the inun- 
dation which happened in Becotia, in the time of Ogyges, 
was caufed merely by the obftru€tion of the water in thefe 
fubterrancous con duite. 

COPAL. This valuable and fingular kind of refin is 
imported partly from South America, and partly from the 
Eaft Indies, and like moft of the other refins, is a natural 
exfudation from a large tree, which hardens in the air. 

The belt copal is a bard brittle refin, in rounded lumps of 
moderate fize, eafily reducible to fine powder, beautifully 
tran{parent, but often, like amber, containing parts of infe&ts 
and other fmall extraneous bodies sopatied in its fub- 
flance. 

The colour of copal is a light lemon yellow, varying te 
orange ; but when diffolved and thinly fpread over any fur- 
face, the colour is fcarcely perceptible, and it only gives a 
fine hard, {mooth, tranfparent glazing. It is this union of 
hardnets and tran{parency, with want of colour, that renders 
copal fo valuable as a varnifh. 

Copal unqueftionably belongs to the clafs of refins, but 
it differs from molt of thefe fubftances in the great difficulty 
with which it diffolves in alcohol and effential oils, fo as to 
require great purity of thefe menttrua and particular ma- 
nagement. 

The three menftrua ufually employed in varnifhing, are 
alcohol, oil of turpentine, or any other effential oil, and 
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Grying linfeed, or other fixed oil. Thefe are ufed fome- 
times feparately with the varnifh refins, but generally 
mixed, 

We fhall give fome of the proceffes by which copal may 
be diffolved in each of thefe fubftances. 

Alcohol fingly, which fo readily diffolves the other refins, 
has but little ation on copal; for if this refin in fine pow- 
der be digelted with the very pureft alcohol, with or with- 
out-heat, fcarcely any of it is diffolved, and the copal coa- 
lefées at the bottom of the veffelinto a tough cohefive'mafs. 
But a folution may be effe&ted by the addition of camphor, 
the action of which, upon the refins, has been partly de- 
feribed under that article. With none ts it more ftriking 
than with copal. When the two are feparately powdered 
and mixed, the copal abforbs the camphor, {wells and_fof- 
tens into a palty mafs, which will remain for months of the 
fame confiltence, without hardening. ‘To make an alcoho- 
lic folution of copal, diffolve half an ounce ef camphor 
in a pint of highly reQified alcohol; put it ina glafs veflfel 
over a lamp, and add four ounces of copal in {mail pieces, 
and continue the heat juft to that degree at which the bubbles 
may be counted, till the folution is compleat. Part of the 
copal feparates when cold, but moft of it remains in per- 
manent folution. 

Tt is neceflary firft to diffolve the camphor in the alco- 
hol; for, if the pafty mafs arifing from the mixture of co- 
pal and camphor be added to alcohol, the folution will not 

o on. 
A mixture of maftich, elemi, and other refins, will 
bear a moderate quantity of copal, without being rendered 
infoluble in alcohol, even without the affiftance of cam- 
hor. 

To difflolve copal in the effential oils, Mr. Sheldrake has 
given the following procefs in the TranfaCtions of the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Reduce two ounces of copal to coarfe powder; put it 
into a glafs veffel, and pour thereon a pint of the very bef? 
oil of turpentine, with one eighth of fpirit of fal ammoniac, 
previoufly well fhaken. Corl: the glafs, leaving a pin-hole 
through the cork to allow of the efcape of vapour, and 
fpeedily heat it to that point at which the bubbles may be 
counted. Continue this till the folution is complete, taking 
care not to increafe the heat, otherwife the copal will coa- 
lefce at the bottom of the glafs, and the folution will not 
goon. The veffel fhould not be opened till quite cold. 
This liquor is of a rich deep yellow when in quantity, 
but when applied as a varnifh, it is nearly colour- 
lefs. The {pirit of fal ammoniac is not a neceflary ingre- 
dient. = 
Mr. Tingry of Geneva (Painter’s and Varnifher’s Guide, 
1804,) finds that copal may be united to oil of turpentine 
by the intermede of fome other of the effential oils, parti- 
cularly oil of {pike and lavender. He gives the following 
procefs: Take two ounces of oil of lavender, heat it ina 
glafs matrafs, add thereto an ounce of copal grof:ly pow- 
dered, and, at different times, ftirring the mixture with a 
ftick of white wood. When the copal is diffolved, add fix 
. ounces of oil of turpentine, nearly boiling, and {tir the 
whole thoroughly. ‘This gives a fine gold-coloured liquid, 
very fit for varnifhing, 

Camphor alfo highly affifts the folution of copal, in oil 
of turpentine, as it does in alcohol, and the fame pre- 
caution is neceflary, of diffolving the camphor completely 
in the oil, before. the copal is added. Half an ounce 
of camphor is fufficient to a quart of the oil, to enable 


it to take up as much copal as will make a good var- 
nith. 
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To unite any of the refins with drying linfeed oil in 
the compofition of the oil varnifhes, it is neceflary to ex- 
pofe them to a much greater heat than in the former ins 
{lances, that is, not lefs than is fufficient to liquefy the refins. 
This, however, always gives the refin a certain degree of 
brown colour, which is often injurious to it when ufed as a 
varnifh, Copal when melted with as little heat as poffible, 
and then dropped into drying linfeed oil, diffolves therein 
with eafe, and this folution mixed with clear turpentine, 
forms a very fine hard varnifh. To avoid as muchas poffible 
the difcolouration of the copal, Mr. Tingry inclofes it in a 
kind of wire-cage fufpended in a very flow well-regu- 
lated furnace; and, as foon as any portion melts, it falls 
in drops into the drying oil heated and fet beneath 
It. 

When melted copal is dropped into water, a fmall quan- 
tity of oil is feparated, and floats at top, and the refin at 
the bottom is thereby rendered fomewhat more foluble in 
the different menftrua. 

Copal is liable to be confounded with gum anime,. when 
the latter is very clear and good. The diftin@ion is of 
fome confequence, as the anime, though valuable in varnifh- 
ing, is much lefs fo than the finefl copal, the varnifh with 
the former being darker coloured, and not fo hard. Befides 
the external appearance of each, which is pretty diftin@ to 
a practifed eye, the folubility in alcohol furnifhes an ufeful 
teft, the anime being readily foluble in this fluid, but the 
copal {carcely fo. . : 

j COPALLI, in Botany, Hernand. Sze Ruvs copal- 
inum. 

COPAR, in Ancient Geography, a village of Arabia Fe- 
lix, according to Ptolemy.—Alfo, a place of Paleftine, in 
the vicinity of Czfarea Philippi. 

COPARCENARY, the thare, or quota, of a copare 
cener. 

COPARCENERS, from con, and particens, partner ; or 
parceners ; fuch as have equal portions in the inheritance of 
their anceftor. 

Coparceners are fo either by /aw, or cuflom. Coparceners 
by common law, are the iffue female ; which, in default of a 
male heir, come equally to the lands of their anceftor: thus, 
when a perfon feifed in fee-fimple or in fee-tail dies, and his 
next heirs are two or more females, his daughters, filters, 
aunts, coufins, or their reprefentatives ; in this cafe they hall 
all inherit, and thefe co-heirs are then called cdparceners or 
parceners. - 

Coparceners by cu/fom, are thofe who, by fome peculiar 
cuftom of the country, challenge equal parts in fuch lands ; 
as in Kent, by the cuftom of gavelkind, according to which 
lands defcend to all the males in equal degree, as fons, 
brothers, uncles, &c. In either of thefe cafes, all the par- 
ceners put together make but one heir, and have but one 
eftate among them. Co. Litt. § 241, 242, 265 ; and 163. 
The crown of England is not fubjeét to coparcenary. 

COPARTNERSHIP. See Parrnersuip. 

é COPAS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia Minor, in 
aria. 

COPATZ, in Geography, a town in the ifland of Cherfo ; 
8 miles N. of Cherfo. 

COPE, an ecclefiaftical ornament, ufually worn by chants 
ors and fub-chantors, when they ofliciate in the church-fo- 
lemnity. It is alfo worn by the Romifh bifhcps, and other 
ordinaries: ‘it reaches from the fhoulders to the feet. ‘The 
ancients called it p/uviale. } 

In the trial of archbifhop Laud, one of the charges al- 
Jeged againft him was his introducing the ufe of copes and 
church mufic into divine worfhip. ‘To this charge he re= 


plied, 


a 


‘are no other than cafts from thefe models of Cope. 
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plied, that the ufe of copes is prefcribed by the 24th canon 
of 1603, which fays, ‘* that in all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, the communion fhall be adminiftered on principal 
feait-days, fometimes by the bifhop, if prefent, fometimes by 
the dean, and fometimes by the canon or prebendary, the 
principal minifter ufing a decent cope ;’? fo that in this re- 
{pect he had made no innovation. 

To this defence it was replied, that neither the common- 
prayer book, nor book of ordination, nor homilies confirmed 
by parliament, nor queen Elizabeth’s injun@tions in her firtt 
year, make any mention of copes, though they are evidently 
derived from the popifh wardrobe; and the laft common- 
prayer book of king Edward VI. exprefsly prohibits them. 
‘The 24th canon of 1603 enjoins only the chief minifter to 
wear a cope at the adminiltration of the facrament, whereas 
the archbifhop prefcribed them to be worn by others befides 
the chief miniiler, and as well when the facrament was not 
adminiftered as when it was. But thefe canons not being 
confirmed in p-rliament, expired with king James, and there- 
fore could be no warrant for their prefent ufe. 

Core, in Biography, a Flemith fculptor of the 16th cen- 
tury, who refided at Rome, and is celebrated by Baglione 
forthe beautiful baffo-relievos which he modelled, in a {mall 
fize, frem. the Fables of Ovid; and which were afterwards 
caft in gold and filver, for the purpofe of ornamenting the 
magnificent furniture of thofe times. ‘The above-mentioned 
author informs us, that impreffions from thefe beautiful mo- 
dels were generally difperfed and much admired at Rome. 
From Baglione’s defcription of thefe works, we might be 
led to conjecture, that many of thofe {mall baffo-relievos in 
bronze, which are ufually attriputed to Benvento Cellini, 
He is 
faid to have fucceeded in fome {mall produ&tions in ivory ; 
and, ultimately, to have attempted a ftatue of a larger fize 
in marble, which, however, after a long and fruitleis labour, 
he left unfinifhed. He was not lefs remarkable for his ta- 
Jents, than for his morofe and unfocial difpolition, and he 
died miferably at about the age of 80, in the pontificate of 
Paul V. Baglione. 

Core, St. Martin’s, was a reiic formerly in great efteem 
among the French kings; and was often carried with them 
to war as their ftandard. 

Corr, among J/iners, is a cuftom or tribute due to the 
king, or lord of the foil, out of the lead mines in fome part 
of Derbyfhire. This duty amounted, according to Manlove, 
to lixpence a load, nine difhes making one load. 

COPEC, in Commerce, a Mufcovite coin, valued at about 
a half-penny ; fo that roo copecs are equal toa ruble, which 
is valued at an average at 4s. 


COPE-STAKE, a German coin, valued at 12d, fler- 
ling. - 
COPENHAGEN (in Latin Hafnia, in Danith Kioben- 


havn, originally Kiobmand/havn, the Merchants’ harbour), in 
Geography, is the capital of the kingdom of Denmark, 
fituated on the eaftern fhore of the ifland of Zealand, in a 
bay of the Baltic fea, about 24 Englifh miles from the 
Sound. E. long. 12° 35’ 15”. N?lat. 55° 41/4", 160 miles 
W.E. of Hamburgh, and 240 S.W. of Stockholm, Its cir- 


 cumference is from 4 to 5 Englifh miles. 


In the 11th century Copenhagen was only a mean fifhing 
place. It owed its inereafe toa caftle, which protected its 
inhabitants againft the numerous pirates who infefted the 
Baltic fea. Leyre, or Lethra, of which fome remains have 
been found near Rofchild, had been the refidence of the 
Danifh kings till the year 950, when that diftinétion was 
beftowed on Rofchild itfelf, trom whence the feat of empire 
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was transferred to Copenhagen, in 1443, during the reign 
of Chriftopher of Bavaria. From that time the kings of 
Denmark have conttantly refided at Copenhagen. 

This city was always well fortified by nature and art, but 
the ftrong citadel of Frederickfhavn, between the harbour ard 
the eaft gate, was only erected in 1663, ptevic us to which 
time Copenhagen had often been attacked. In the year 
(523 it was befieged by Frederick, duke of Gottorp, fup- 
ported by a fleet from Lubeck, confifting of ten fhips of 
war. Preffed by famine, and cut off from all hopes of re- 
lief, the citizens furrendered, after a clofe fiege of feven 
months, Thirteen years after, when, on the death of Fre- 
derick, the inhabitants attempted to replace their old and 
favourite king Chriftian II. on the throne, Copenhagen un- 
derwent the fame fate. 

In 1658, Charles Guftavus, king of Sweden, having led 
his army over the ice, overran Denmark, and in the month 
of Auguft appeared before Copenhagen, whilft his fleet 
blockaded the harbour. Bombs and red-hot balls were 
thrown into the city, but the fire was immediately extio- 
guifhed by the aétivity of thé inhabitants. However, in the 
month of Otober of the fame year the Dutch fleet, under 
the command of admiral Opdam, came to the affiftance of 
the befieged, defeated the Swedith fleet, and threw a large 
fupply of provifions into the town, Charles Guitavus at 
length ventured a general aflault in the night between the 
rith and 12th of February 1659, when the ditches about 
the ramparts were thickly frozen. The chief attack was 
direGed againft the weftern rampart which the citizens and 
ftudents defended with fuch obftinacy, that the Swedifh mo« 
narch, giving up all hopes of taking the city, retired, and 
the year following concluded a peace. As a reward for 
their bravery, the citizens and ftudents obtained privileges 
which they enjoy at this day. 

During the reign of Frederick IV. in the year 1700, 
Copenhagen was again befieged on the land fide by a Swedifh 
army under the command of the renowned Charles XII. and 
on the fea fide by the combined fleets of Holland, England, 
and Sweden. The Danifh king was in Holftein, but the 
queen dowager, Charlotte Amaia, having animated the 
citizens and ftudents to a brave reiiltance, neither the nume- 
rous Swedifh army, nor the combined fleets, could make any 
impreffion on the town, The peace of Travendahi put aa 
end to the fiege, and Copenhagen enjoyed a complete cen- 
tury of uninterrupted peace, 

On the 2d of April, 1801, the Engiifh vice-zdmiral, 
Nelfon, with 11 fhips of-the hne, 7 frigates, and to {mall 
veflels, attacked the line of defence before the poit of Copen- 
haven, and, after a moft obitinate engagement of three hours 
and a half, unfurled the white flag, took poffeffion of 11 
Danifh fhips, and, by an equally well-timed and fkilful ne- 
gociation, detached Denmark from the maritime league 
into which fhe had entered with Rvfiia and Sweden apainft 
England. The harmony between the two countiics was 
reftored, but continued only until the month of Augult 
1807, when a ftrong Englih fleet encircied the ifland of Zea- 
land, having previoully difembarked an army of nearly 20,000 
men, under the command of lord Cathcart, which inveited 
Copenhagen by land. After 2 vigorous bombardment of 
five days and nights, during which Copenhagen made a de- 
fence worthy of the acknowledged bravery of the Danes, 
and the citizens and fludents dilplayed the molt undaunted 
courage, a capitulation was agreed upon on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, by which the Englifh troops were allowed to take 
poffeffion of the citadel for fix weeks, and the whole Danita 
navy, confilting of 18 fail of the line, 15 frigates, 6 floops, 
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and 2% gun-boats, together with all the ftores of the naval 
arfenal of Chriftianfholm, were furrendered to the difpofal 
of the king of Great Britain. 

On this occafion Copenhagen {ufered feverely. In the 
night of the 4th of September the grand fteeple of St. 
Mary’s, or-our lady’s church, which was 350 feet high, and 
~ ftood on the higheft fpot in the city, was. fet on fire, and 
after having blazed for four hours, fell with a moft tre- 
mendous crafh. From fix to feven hundred buildings, be- 
fides thofe of the univerfity and one hofpital, were burat 
to the ground; thoufands were damaged, and no more than 
four hundred houfes efcaped unhurt. Several valuable 
libraries fella prey to the flames, and five or fix hundred 
peaceable inhabitants were killed or maimed, 

Anciently, Copenhagen had often been vifited by the 
plague. The laft which raged, in 1711, {wept away great 
numbers of the inhabitants. la move recent times, Copen- 
hiagen has been frequently expofed to terrible conflagra- 
tions. On the evening of the 2zoth of Oober 1728, a 
fire broke out in alow houfe, not far from the weit-gate, 
which fpread with fuch fury, that in cight-and-forty hours 
the moft elegant part of the city was Jaid in afhes; 1650 
dwelling houfes, four churches, the univeriity buildings, 
and feveral other public edifices were burnt down to the 
ground. On the 26th of February 1794, the church of 
St. Nicholas, and the royal palace of Chriftianfburg, the 
gorgeous magnificence of which is fufficiently attetted by 
its {tupendous remains, were deftroyed by fire, and hardly 
had the private houfes, which fuffered in this dreadful 
calamity, been rebuilt, when another confiderable part of 
the city was reduced to afhes in 1795. 

Thefe conflagrations contributed, however, to render 
Copenhagen one of the fineft cities in the north. The 
houfes, though mottly of brick fiuccoed, exhibit a beanti- 
ful and uniform appearance, the ftreets are furnifhed with 
lamps ; weil paved, with a foot way on each fide, and run- 
ning in a ftraight line; but fome of the ftreets are rather too 
narrow. 

Copenhagen is divided into the Old and New Town and 
Chriftianfhafen. The Kongens nye Torge, or king’s New 
Market, which conncéts the Old with the New Town, is 
a {pacious, irregular area, embellifhed with an equeflrian 
ftatue in bronze of Chriftian V., and adorned with feveral 
handfome buildings, among which are the palace of Char- 
lottenburg, devoted in part to the Royal Academy of paint- 
ing, architeGture, and {culpture ; and the theatre, which, 
though fmall, is neat and elegantly decorated within. In 
the New Town is a beautiful oGagon, containing four uni- 
form and elegant buildings, in two of which the royal fa- 
mily refided ever fince the palace was burnt down. In the 
middle of:,the oGtagon ftands an equeftrian ftatue of Frede- 
rick V. in bronze. 

Chriftianfhafen is built on the ifland of Amack, and con- 
need with the Old Town by two bridges. _ Befides the 
fine dock-yards, where the men of war are refitted, Chrif- 
tianfhafen contains the great Welt India fugar houfe and 
the Eaft India houfe. The ifland of Amack itfelf is confi- 
dered as the kitchen garden of Copenhagen, and furnifhes 
the fame with greens, fruit, milk, butter, and cheefe in 
abundance. It is 9 miles long and about 23 miles in 
breadth. It contains above 8co families or 4000 fouls, and 
is divided into two parifhes, ‘Taarnebye which is inhabited 
by Danes and Dutchmen, and Hollanderbye inhabited 
only by the defcendants of a Dutch colony, which king 
Chriftian I], tranfplanted hither from North Holland, in 
1516, at the requelt of his wife Elizabeth, fitter to Charles 
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V. who was a native of the Low Countries. The language 
of the inhabitants of Amack is ftill a mixture of Danith 
and Low Dutch. They have preferved their particular 
drefs, manners, and cuftoms. The men wear broad 
brimmed hats, black jackets, full glazed black breeches, 
loofe at the knee; the women black jackets, red petti- 
coats, and a piece of blue glazed cloth bound round their 
heads. There is a particular market place at Copen- 
hagen for the peafants of Amack, called the Amacker 
market. 

The harbour of Copenhagen, formed by the ftraits of 
Kelleboe, between the iflands of Zealand and Amack, is 
capable of holding 500 fhips. It is proteéted by feveral 
batteries, of which that of the three crowns is the moft 
formidable. The naval arfenal, cailed Chriftianfholm, is 
much fuperior to that of Venice. The forges, workfhops, 
rope-walks, are upon an admirable conftruétion. Each fhip 
has her feparate magazine, containing all the materials for 
ber equipment. The feamen are regifterr-] and divided 
into two clafles ; thofe who in time of peace are permitted 
to ferve on beard the merchants’ fhips, or to enter into fo- 
reign fervice, {ubje& to be recalled in cafe of war, and the 
ftationary failors who are always in the employ of ‘the 
crown. The latter, 4000 in number, live in barracks at 
Copenhagen. The academy of marire cadets forms one 
of the palaces in the oGtagon of the New Town. It was 
founded in 1701, for the education of fifty young gentle. 
men, who are boarded and inftructed gratis; but more are 
admitted, on paying, to fhare in their inftru€tion. They 
have to pafs through feveral fevere examinations before 
they are entered as midfhipmen in the king’s fhips. 

Copenhagen is the chief commercial town of all Den- 
mark, Jis principal domeftic trade is with Norway, Ices 
land, the Faro iflands, and Greenland. Since the year 
1754, the trade to the Weft Indies is free to all the Danifh 
ports ; yet Copenhagen receives, almoft exclufively, the ree 
turn cargoes from St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. 
Copenhagen is alfo the feat of an Eaft India Company, a 
Jiro Bank, an Infurauce Company; and its extenfive fo- 
reign trade is chiefly with Germany, the countries round 
the Baltic, and the Mediterranean feas, France, Portugal, and 
Spain. In the year 1792, Copenhagen had only 218 fhips 
of about 24,000 tons, but during the long wars between 
France and England their number has been nearly 
doubled. 

The moft important manufactures of Copenhagen are 
the woollen cloth and ftuff, the calico-printing, filk, and 
China manufacture. ‘The latter, though in its infancy, is 
thought to rival thofe of Drefden and Berlin. 

Copenhagen is the feat of an usiverfiry founded in 1475. 
It is richly endowed, grants a fupport of 4 marks Danifh, or 
nearly 3 fhillings Englifh, a week to 180 poor ftudents, and 
fince the year 1791 diltributes eight premiums annually 
for the beit anfwer to eight prize quettions. There are 
four colleges, in which 168 ftudents are provided with lodg- 
ing, fire wood, and pecuniary ftipends. The number of 
ftudents is generally between five and fix hundred. 

Since the year 1742, feveral learned affociations have 
been formed at Copenhagen, the oldeft and moft known of 
which is the Royal Society, whofe refearches have thrown 
great light on northern hiftory. This fociety fuperintende 
alfo the geographical menfuration of the country, and the 
publication of new fpecial maps. It propofes four queftions 
annually, and the “prize for each is a gold medal worth 
twenty pounds fterling. But befides the Medical Society, 
founded in 1772, that of Icelandic literature, founded in 
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1779, and that of natural hiftory, founded in 1789, the 
moft important is the Royal Economical Society, founded 
in 1768, whofe annual income of 6000 dollars, or 31200/. 
fterling, is expended in promoting the fine arts, fithcries, 
agriculture, and horticulture, and in encouraging evely at- 
tempt that tends to benefit the country. It is now endea- 
vouring to eftablifh a regular importation of coals from the 
Faro iflands. There is alfo a board of longitude and a re- 
pofitory for marine charts, founded in 1784, which has 
publifhed excellent charts of the entrance of the Sound, of 
the two Belts, the Sound and the Baltic as far as Bornholm, 
of the Cattegat, of part of the wedtern coaft of Iceland, 
of part of the eaftern coaft of Iceland, of the Faro iflands, 
and fix charts of the coaft of Norway. Copenhagen has 
likewife acquired fome celebrity from its royal mufeum or 
cabinet of curiofities remarkable for Laplandith dreffes, im- 
plements, and arms; from its excellent theatre of anatomy, 
founded in 1736, and from its public royal library, which, 
in 1797, was increafed with the celebrated Suhm’s library 
of 50,000 volumes, colleéted by himfelf, and relating chiefly 
to the antiquities of northern Europe. 

There is only one theatre at Copenhagen, which is partly 
fupported by the court. During the year 1806, it brought 
out nine tranflated pieces, and only one original Danifh co- 
medy. ‘he performances of the feafon amounted to 158. 
There has been no Itzlian opera of late ; only occafionally, 
and for a fhort time, German and French plays are per- 
formed by itinerant companies. 

Copenhagen is the feat of a {upreme tribunal, which is 
the higheft court of juftice for all the Danifh dominions. 
Its fittings are opened with great folemnity in the beginning 
of March, on theancient Herredag or Danchoev (meeting of 
parliament) by the king himfelf. And befides the inferior 
courts of juftice there are boards of conciliation, or rather 
conciliatory committees, whole duty it is to accommodate 
matters between the parties by all poffible means of perfua- 
tion. If an accommodation takes place, the expences are 
very trifling, and the parties are bound to abide by it. 
From the 13th of Auguft, 1795, when the firft concilia- 
tory committee was eftablifhed at Copenhagen till the 3 iit 
of December 1801, 13,223 litigations were prevented at 
Copenhagen only in the courfe of fix years and a half. 

The bifhop of Zealand, who is firit in rank among the 
twelve bifhops, of whom the Danifh hierarchy is compofed, 
refides at Copenhagen, which, befides the cathedral, counts 
g0 churches, one French proteftant church, and feveral 
fynagogues for the Jews, whofe number amounts to 1500. 
They are moft liberally treated at Copenhagen, and there is 
even a fociety eltablifhed by Chrittians for the purpofe of 
encouraging the initruction of Jews in arts and handicraft- 
trades. 

In 1714, Frederick IV. eftablifhed at Copenhagen a 
board of miffions or Collegium de Cur/fu evangelii promovendo, 
which; fends miffionaries to Greenland, and to the Eaft In- 
dies. ‘The latter are alfo fupported in part by contributions 
colle&ted at London. In the beginning of 1807, Copen- 
hagen, with its f{uburbs, counted 3156 houfes, and 104,000 
inhabitants. The regiiters for the year 1806, gave 3440 
born, 3109 dead, and 930 couples married. In 1799, Co- 

penhagen counted only 82,608 inhabitants, one-fixtecnth, or 

163, of whom were paupers. Yet no beggars are feen in 

the ftreets. A board of alms watches over the poor, who 
are provided for by voluntary contributions. Copenhagen 
has twenty-two hofpitals, and thirty poor-houfes. In 1502, 
the principal infirmary admitted 2349 patients, 1813 of 
whom were cured, 218 died, and 318 remained in the 
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houfe. The naval hofpital, or Quet/th-hou/e, contains 300 
invalid failors. 

The police at Copenhagen is vigilant and good. A 
paper publifhed weekly, under the title of the Friend of 
the Police, has particularly contributed to render the pslice 
excellent, by pointing out the moft minute obje&s with re- 
gard to which it was thought deficient. Since the year 
1804, the prifons have been rendered much more comfort- 
able. They are all wainfcotted and boarded, provided with 
bedfteads, blankets, and mattrefles; and no perfon, what 
ever may be his crime, is ever confined in a dungeon or cel- 
lar. In the Rafp-houfe, where capital offenders are fhut up 
for life, the male conviéts rafp and faw Brazil wood, the 
females {pin, and thus they all contribute towards their fup- 
port by theirlabour, ‘There is alfo a board of health, and 
a committee for promoting vaccination, under whoie fuper- 
intendance 648g individuals were inoculated for the cow-pox 
at Copenhagen, in the courfe of the year 1802. 

Copenhagen is furrounded with country feats, which 
offer the mo!t enchanting fea-views. Its environs are beau- 
tiful, the country being finely varied with fmall forefts of 
beech and oak. Of the fummer-palaces in its neighbour- 
hood, Frederickfberg is the moft remarkable for its delig ht- 
ful fituation. 

Without the weftern gate, clofe to Copenhagen on the 
high road, ftands an interefting monument in commemora- 
tion of the emancipation of the peafants, which was effected’ 
under the prefent king. Four figures of white marble, re- 
prefenting peace, plenty, content, and indultry, occupy the 
four corners of a pedeftal, from the centre of which rifes a 
pyramid, On one fide of the bafe are thefe words: “ For 
Chriftian den fyvende de Danfkes og Norges Konge af 
eenige og taknemmelige Borgere.?? To Chriftian the 
Seventh king of the Danes and Norwegians from united 
and grateful citizens; and on the other, ‘* Grund fteenen 
blev lagt af Frederik kongens fon, folkets ven 1792.”? The 
foundation ftone was laid by Frederic the king’s fon, the 
friend of the people. 

A. Anderfon’s Tour in Zealand, in the year 1802. 
Bufching. I. 85. Coxe’s Travels, fifth edition, vol. v. 
p-97- Catteau’s Tableau du Danemarck. Sir John Carr’s 
Northern Summer, p. 42. Fr. Thaarup’s Statiftik der 
Denifchen Monarchie. 1796. 

COPERARIO, Giovanni, or Joun Cooper, in Bine 
graphy, an Englifh mufician, who, having rehided for fome 
tune in Italy, on returning to his native country, Italianized 
his name, and became a favourite performer on the lute and 
viol du gambe, and a voluminous compoler of funta/ie, 
fancies, for viols, in three, four, five, and fix parts. He 
was appointed mufic-matter to the children of James 1. ; and 
prince Charles, under his inflru€tion, made a confiderable 
progrefs on the viol. Some of his vocal compofitions were 
printed in the mufical publications of the times. In con- 
jun&ion with Nicholas Laniere, and others, he compofed 
the fongs in a Mafque, written by fir Thomas Campion, on 
the marriage of Carr, earl of Somerfet, and lady Frances 
Howard, the divorced countefs of Effex, which was pers 
formed in the Banquetting Room at Whitehall, on St. 
Stephen’s night, in the year 1604. Mr. Fenton, in his 
notes on Waller, fays, that Henry Lawes, having been edu- 
cated under him (Coperario), ‘ introduced a fofter mixture 
of Italian airs than had before been practifed in this coun- 
try ;”? from which, and from his giving him the utle of 
Signor, he feems to intimate, that be regarded him as an 
Italian. The following are the titles of his printed works, 
exclufive of the fongs which he compofed in conjun&ion 

with 
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with Laniere: * Funeral Tears for the Death of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Devonfhire, figured in feauen Songes, 
whereof fixe are fo fet forth that the Wordes may,be ex- 
preffed by a treble Voyce alone to the Lute, and bafe Viol, 
or elfe that the meane part may be added, if any fhall effect 
more fulneffe of parts. “The feaventh is made in forme of 
a Dialogue, and cannot be feng without two Voyces. In- 
vented by John Coperario.”? Fol. London, 1606. 2. 
«© Songs of Mourning, bewailing the untimely death of 
Prince Henzy, worded by Thomas Campion, and fet forth 


to bee fung with one Uoice to the Lute or Violl, by John 
Coperario.” Fol. Lond. 1613. 


COPERNICAN Spruere. See Sruere. 


Copernican Sy/fem, is that fyftem of the world, wherein 
the fun is fuppofed at reft in the centre ; and the planets, 
with the earth, to move in ellipfes reund him. 

he heavens and ftars are here {uppofed at reft ; and that 
diurnal motion which they appear to have from eaft to welt, 
is imputed to the earth’s motion from wett to ealt. 

This fyftem was afferted by many of the ancients 5 and 
particularly Ecphantus, Seleucus, Ariilarchus, Philolaus, 
Cleanthes Samius, Nicetas, Heraclides Ponticus, Plato, and 
Pythagoras ; from the laft of whom it was anciently denomi- 
nated the Pythagoric fy/lem. 

It was alfo held by Archimedes, in his book De Grano- 
rum Arena Numero; but after him it became neglected, 
and even forgotten, for many ages; till above three hundred 
years ago, when Copernicus revived it; from whom it took 
the new name of the Copernican fyflem. See Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS, Nicnoras, or rather CopeRnick, in 
Biography, the celebrated ailronomer, was born at Thorn in 
Prutha, near the Old Gate, on the 19th of February, 1473; 


ftrangers as one of the greateft curiofities of that towa. 
father was a furieon; his mother’s brother, Lucas Walze- 
lrodt, or, ashe is fometimes called, Waiffelrodt Von Alten, 
was, fome years after young Copernicus’s birth, raifed to 
tne dignity of bifhop of Ermeland, in Latin, Epifcopus 
Varmienfis: which circumltance has betrayed moft of the 
Englifh biographers into a fingular-miftake. They make 
Copernicus canon of Worms, in the fouth of Germany, In- 
ftead of Frauenburg in Pruffia, which is the fee of the bifhops 
of Ermeland. 

Copernicus received his firft inftru@tions in the grammar 
{chooi of his native city, from whence he was fent to ftudy 
phyfic at the univerfity of Cracow, where he gained the 
academical honour of a doétor’s diploma. But he never 
practiled as a phyfician, though he readily gave his advice, 
and his medicines, without any fee, to thofe friends who 
confulted him. Mathematics were his favourite ftudy : and 
he took particular delight in the ftudy of perfpe€tive ; and 
this induced him to acquire the art of painting, in which he 
is faid to have excelled. From the inftant he had heard 
Albert Brudzevius’s mathematical le&ures at Cracow, he 
was fired with the nob!e ardour of emulating the two greateft 
mathematicians of his time, George Purbach, an Auttrian, 
and John Regiomontanus, a native of Konigfberg, in the 
Newmark of Brandenburg. To accomplifh this arduous 
defign, he went to ltaly, and was at firft the pupil, but 
foon became the friend and affiftant, of Dominicus Maria, 
of Ferrara, who was then teaching mathematics at Bologna, 
and whofe hypothefis about the variability of the axis of the 
globe, by exciting univerfal attention, gave Copernicus the 
firlt ideas of the motion of the earth. At Bologna, in the 


year 1497, Copernicus firlt obferved the occultation of Pali- 
ditium by the moon. : 
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He left Bologna to teach mathematics at Rome, where 
he obferved an eclipfe of the moon in the year 1500; and 
fech was-his dawning celebrity, that, even after his return 
to Pruffia, he was confulted by the clergy of Rome, in the 
year 1516, re{pe€ting the improvement of the calendar, In 
the mean time his uncle, the bifhop of Ermeland, had made 
him a cauon of the chapter of Frauenburg ; and the town of 
Thorn had named him to the archdeaconry of the church of 
St. John: yet he feldom lived in his native city, but made 
Frauenburg his principal refidence. Zealoufly attached to 
the tenets of his church, he fulfilled the duties of his clerical 
offices with pundtual care. The glorious Reformation, 
which he witnefled, had ao influence on his religious opi- 
nions: his mind puriued a different traé&t. Drawing and 
painting, the ftudy of perfpedtive, and the making of mathe- 
matical inftruments, filled his leifure hours; and befides his 
regular avocations, the conttruction of fome aqueduéts ab- 
forbed his time. That which feeds the mill of Graudentz 
with water has been completely preferved; of another, 
which fupplied the hill of Frauenburg, on which the canons 
refide, nothing remains but the tower on the banks of the 
Paflarge, to the top of which he raifed the waters of that 
river, and which exhibits {till the following infcription : 


«¢ Hic patiuntur aque furfum properare coaGe, 
Ne careat fitiens Incola montis ope, 
Quod natura negat tribuit Copernicus arte, 
Unum pro cunétis Fama loquatur opus.” 


Whenever the bifhop was abfent, Copernicus was en- 
trufted with the government of the diocele; and after the 
death of two prelates, he was appointed general vicar during 
the vacancy. He was alfo frequently deputed to the pro- 
vincial diets. Nothing, however, could divert him from his 
original purpofe. He applied his ftores of mathematical know- 
ledge to the improvement of altronomy. The garret of bis 
honfe at Frauenburg, which is ftill fhewn, and the fteeple of 
the cathedral, were his obfervateries. The epicycles and ec- 
centrics of Ptolemy embarraffed and perplexed him; but the 
hypothefis of the earth being the motionlefs centre of the 
univerfe, was_generally received: it had been adopted by 
Plato and Anttotle, whofe authority was confidered para- 
mount to that of the bible; and Jofhua’s command to the 
fun and moon confirmed it. ‘To attack this fyftem was in- 
curring. the imputation of herefy ; and it required no ordina 
courage to advance an opinion, for which Galileo fuffered a 
century after. 

In this perplexity, Copernicus affiduoufly fearched the 
lore of antiquity. He found that the Egyptians taught the 
revolution of Mercury end Venus about the fun; that Apol- 
lonius and Pergzvs had afligned the fame motion to Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn; that, according to his difciples, Nice- 
tas and Heraclides, Pythagoras, whofe learning was derived 
from the Egyptians, afferted the earth’s motion round its 
own axis; and that Aritarchus and Philolaus went ftill 
farther, and maintained that the earth did not only move 
about its exis, but employed twelve months in revolving 
round the fun. 

On thefe foundations Copernicus raifed a ftruure, of 
which his intenfe and acute ttudy furnifhed him with the moft 
correct mathematical evidence. According to his fyftem, 
the {un occupies the centre of the univerfe; the planets, in 
their motion round him, defcribe eMipfes proportioned to 
their fize; Mercury meves round the fun within three 
months, Venus within eight, the earth within twelve, and 
witbin four-and-twenty hours it revolves round its own axis 5 
the moon is a fatellite of the earth, about which fhe turng 
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thirteen times in a year; Mars takes two, Jupiter almoft 
twelve, and Saturn nearly thirty, years to move about the 
fun. 

It was in the year 1530 that Copernicus laid the laft hand 
to his fyftem, which he had begun to form about the year 
1507; but he had not yet ventured to launch it into the 
learned world, when its fame reached the bifhop of Capoua, 
cardinal Nicholas Schonberg, who, in 1534, by a letter 
which does honour to his fentiments, invited Copernicus to 
publifh his new fyttem. Other great men, particularly Tin- 
demann Giefe, bifhop of Culm, affailed bim with their in- 
treaties to the fame purpofe. But bis modefty was {till re- 
fifting their prefling application, when Rheticus, profeffor of 
mathematics at Wittenberg, excited by an ardent thirft of 
learning, refigned his chair, and vifited Copernicus at Frau- 
enburg, in the year 1539. To him Copernicus at laft 
trufted his work, which, in 1543, was printed at Marien- 
burg, at the expence of cardinal Schonberg, under the title 
of ** Nicolai Copernici de Revolutionibus Orbium Cecleftium, 
Libri vi.”? But he did not live to read his book in print. 
A copy of it reached him only a few hours before his death, 
which happened at Frauenburg, on the 22d of May, 1543, 
three months and three days after he had entered the feventy- 
fir year of his age. He was probably buried at the foot 
of the altar before which he ufed to celebrate mafs ; for, 38 
years after his death, Cromerus, bifhop of Ermeland, caufed 
the following infcription to be placed on his tomb-ftone, 
which is now fhewn in the chapter’s room: 


D. O. M. 

R. D. Nicolai Copernico Torunenfi, 
Artium et Medicine Dottori, Canonico Varmienfi, 
Preftanti Aftrologo et ejus Difcipline inftauratori, 

Martinus Cromerus Epifcopus Varmienfis, 
Honoris et ad Potteritatem Memorize Caufa pofuit, 
MDLXXXI. 


Others pretend that Copernicus, having requefted to be 
interred near his relations, was buried at Thorn, in the 
church of St. Joha, where he is reprefented in his canonical 
drefs, kneeling before a crucifix, anda globe on his fide, 
with this infcription : 


s¢ Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 
Veniam Patri neque pofco, fed quam 
In crucis ligno dederas Latroni, {edulus oro.” 


Nicolai Copernico Thorunienfi abfolute fubtilitatis mathe- 
matico, ne tanti viri, apud exteros celeber, in fua patria 
periret memoria hoc monumentum pofitum. Mort. Varmia 
in fuo Canonicatu, anno 1543, die 4, etatis LX XIII. 


This painting was renovated, in the year 1733, by a 
poftmafter of Thorn, named Rubinkowfki. A print of it 
may be feen in Hartknock’s Ancient and Modern Pruffia. 

It is fuppofed that Copernicus’s manufcripts were de- 
pofited at Braunfberg, in the Jefuits’ library, with the 
books of which they may have been removed to Sweden by 
Charles XI. Whether they be ftill extant in that country 
is uncertain. Ludwig von Baczko’s Kleine Schriften, 
1797, vol. ii. p. 135. Gaflendi Opera, vol. v. p. 499. 
Bernoulli’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 18. 

See the order and difpofition of the heavenly bodies, as laid 
down by him, compared with thofe in the other fyftems, 
under the head System. 

This fyftem has been eftablithed by new arguments ad- 
vanced by Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, in every fucceeding 
age; and notwith{tanding the oppofition it met with, from 
the prejudices of fenfe againft the earth’s motion, the au- 
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thority of Ariftotle in the {chools, the threats of ignorant 
bigots, and the terror of the inquifition, it has generally 
prevailed. Galileo, after having demonftrated the motion 
of the earth, was obliged, by the rancour of the fefnits, to 
go to Rome, and there folemnly renounce it. Befides 
which cruel treatment, he was condemned to a vear’s im- 
prifonment in the inquifition, and the penance of repeating 
daily fome penitential pfalms. Asa {pecimen of the autho- 
rity of the Romifh church in oppofition to this fyftem, we 
fhall only tranfcribe the declaration of the excellent comm 
mentators, Le Seur and Jacqvier, on the Principia, pre- 
fixed to the third volume. ‘* Newtonus in hoc tertio libre 
telluris mote hypothefim aflumit. Autoris propofitiones 
aliter explicari non poterant, mifi eadem quoque facia hypo- 
thefi. Hinc alicnam coa@i fumus gerere perfonam. Cete- 
rum latisa fummis pontificibus contra teliuris motum ‘decretis 
nos obfequi profitemur.” 

Copernicus is the name of an aftronomical inflru- 
ment, contrived by Mr. Whifton, for the calculation and 
exhibition of eclipfes, and of the motions of the planets, 
both the primary and fecondary cnes, &c. 

It was fo called by the inventor, as being conftruéted on the 
Copernican fyitem; or as reprefenting the heayenly bodies 
agreeable to it.. It confifts of feyeral concentrical circles 
of wood ; upon which are infcribed numbers, transferred 
hither from the aftronomical tables: by the various difpo- 
fitions of thefe cireles, which are made fo as to flide within 
each other, queftions are folved ; and thus long calculations 
are faved, and the work of many hours brought into a few 
minutes. Y 

For the exhibition of eclipfes there is a peculiar appa- 
ratus, confifting of a terreftrial globe, fo difpofed, as that, 
being turned round its axis, the light of the fun, ora can- 
dle, is projected through a glafs plane, marked out into 
concentric circles, exprefling digits of the echipfe: and 
thus is the path of the eclipfe, with its degree or quan- 
tity in any part of its path, agreeably and accurately re~ 
prefented. 

The inftrument not being very common, a particular de- 
{cription would be {uperftuous. The author of it has writ~ 
ten a book to explain it. 

COPHANTA, in Ancient Geography, a port of Car 
mania, 

COPHANTUS, a mountain of Afia, placed by Pliny 
in BaGtriana. 

COPHENES, a river of India, which ran between 
Alexandria, and the firft fcene of the military operations of 
Alexander, and which, as major Rennell conjectures, oc- 
curred pretty early in his march. In Alexander’s arrange~ 
ment of boundaries, the river Cophenes was the eaftern li- 
mit of the province of Paropamifus, of which Alexandra 
was regarded as the capital; and that province, according 
to the ideas of Ptolemy, lay between thofe which the mo- 
derns name Korafan and Cabul. The major therefore con- 
cludes, with fome degree of confidence, that the river 
“ Cow” of the Turkith geography, and the ** Cow-mull’” 
of Baber, which pafles by Nughz, and whofe principal 
branches are the rivers of Ghizni and Gurdaiz, is the Co- 
phenes; and that we mutt look for Alexandria in the quar- 
terof Bamian, though it is not poffible to aflign its particu 
lar fituation. Att all events, the proximity of Alexandria 
to the northern mountains, a faé&t which Arrian impreffes 
very ftrongly, renders it an impoflible cafe, that Alexandria 
and Candahar can be one and the fame place. Leaving 
Alexandria, at the foot of Caucafus,. Alexander came to 
the river Cophenes, and paffed it in the higher part of its 
courfe, From Cophenes, Hepheltion and Perdiccas, with 
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a flrong detachment, were fent into the country of Peuce- 
Jaotis (Arrian) or Peucolaitis (Strabo) near the Indus. 
Alexander marched from the banks of the Cophenes againft 
the Afpii, Thyrai, and Arafaci, nations, whofe fituations and 
modern names are unknown, but fuppofed by Rennell to 
be inferior divifions of the modern Cabul, and fituated be- 
tween the rivers of Ghizni and Cabul, at the height of 
Trjab and Dukkah. In his march to Arigeus, Alexander 
crofled two rivers, the * Choe” and « Euafpla,” and de> 
feating the Afpians in a pitched battle, near the latter, 
pafled through the territories of the Gurei, and croffed the 
river of the fame name (fee Gurevs.) The Choe and 
Euafpla may be two of the nine rivers of the Lumghanat. It 
is very difficult to determine the length of Alexander’s march 
from the Cophenes to the Gurens; but it might poffibiy be 
roo road miles. As Alexander had croffed the Indus, proba- 
bly at Attock, when he came to the bridge (which was com- 
pleted before his arrival), he made an excurfion by land into 
the country adjacent to the weftern bank of the Indus, in 
erder to view the city of Nyfa (fuppofed by M. d’Anville to 
be Nughz, or Nagaz, the Nagara, or Dionyfiopolis of 
Ptolemy) ; and he is then faid to have entered the country, 
that lay between the two rivers, Cophenes and Indus. Ad- 
mitting that the Cophenes is the river that runs by Nughz, 
and falls into the Indus, 30 or 35 miles below the city of 
Attock, and as the river Cabul joins the Indus in front of 
the city of Attock, itis clear that, till he came oppofite to 
that city, he could not be between the Cophenes and Indus. 
And if it be faid, that the Cabul river was the Cophenes, 
he had all along been between the Cophenes and Indus; 
and Arrian’s words could have no meaning. Upon the 
whole we may conclude that the ancient Cophenes was the 
{ame with the modern Cow, which fee. Rennell’s Memoir, 
palt7 05 (8c. 

COPHOS, a place of Greece, in Attica, fituated before 
Pirza. 

COPHOSIS, in Medical Writers, is ufed for deafnefs, 
whether beginning, or perfect, or from what caufe fo- 
ever. 

The word is derived from xo9:w, Jam deaf. 

COPHRANTA, or CorHanta, an ancient town of 
Afia, in Carmania. Piolemy. 

COPHSIS, Samuet, in Biography, a learned Jewith 
Rabbi of Spain in the eleventh century, was a native of 
Cordova, and publifhed a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
the manufcript of which is ft*ll extant inthe Vatican library. 
"Nhofe who have examined it commend it as an excellent 
work, except that it too much abounds with allegories. 
The author died A.D. 1034. 

COPHTI, Corurs, or Corts, a name given to the 

Chriftians of Egypt ; who are of the fect of Jacobites. 
. They derive the latter appellation from the learned Jaco- 
bus Zanzalu, bifhop of Edeffa, who, when the Coptic party 
had funk in number and credit, appeared in defence of the 
Monophyfite doétrine 5 and by his writings, as well as inde- 
fatigable travels through molt parts of the Fatt, fucceeded 
to fuch a degree in reviving and difleminating it, that he 
hath been reverenced and efteemed by the whole fet, which, 
from refpeé& to him have afflumed the name of Jacobites : 
though the other Chriftians, as well as the Turks, call them 
by their old name Copts, By way of contempt fome have 
called them “ Kufti’? or Girdlers, thus intimating that 
they are Chriftians only from the girdle upwards, but bear 
the {car of Judaifm below it. 

The critics are extremely divided about the origin and 

orthography of the word: fome write it Gophti, others 
Cophiites, Cophtita, Copts, ke. Scabger derives the name 
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from Copftos, an anciently celebrated town of Egypt, the 
metropolis of the Thebaid, whither they retired from: the 
tyranny of the Greeks. Kircher refutes this opinion, and 
maintains, that the word originally fignifies cut and circum 
feribed ; and was given thefe people by the Mahometans, 
by way of reproach, becaufe of their practice of circum- 
cifing: but P. Sollicr, another Jefuit, refutes this opinion. 
Scaliger afterwards changed his opinion, and derived the 
word from AsurrG@-, the ancient name of Egypt, by re- 
trenching the firft fyilable; but this opinion, too, P. Sollier 
difputes. Volney, concurring in opinion with Scaliger, ob- 
ferves, that the Arabic term Kob#, a Copt, feems to be an 
evident abbreviation of the Greek word i-goupti-os, an 
Egyptian; for. the y was pronounced oz among the an- 
cieut Greeks ; and the Arabs, having neither p nor g before 
a, 0, u, always fubftitute for thofe letters 4 and 4. John 
de Leo and others fay, that the Egyptians anciently called 
their country L/chibth, or Cibih, from Cibth their firft king, 
whence Cophtite, &c. others fay from Cobtim fecond king 
of Egypt. Vanfl-b derives the word Copht from Copt, fon 
of Milraim, grandfon of Noah. All thefe etymologies P. 
Sollier rejeéts, on this principle, that were they true, the 
Egyptians ought all equally to be called Cophii ; whereas, 
in effet, none but the Chriftians, and among thole none but 
the Jacobites, bear the name; the Melchites not being 
comprehended under it. Hence he choofes to derive the 
word from the name Facodite, by retrenching the firft fylla~ 
ble ; whence Cobite, Cobea, Copta, and Cophta. 

Several families of thefe Copts are to be found in the 
Delta; but the greateft number inhabit the Said, where 
they in fome places occupy whole villages: Both hiftory 
and tradition atteft their defcent from the people who were 
conquered by the Arabs, that is, from that mixture of Egyp- 
tians, Perfians, and, above all, Greeks, who, under the 
Ptolemies and the Conftantines were fo Jong in poffeffion of 
Egypt. ‘Their name, according to the etymology given of 
it by Scaliger and by Volney, fcems to indicate that they are 


the remains of the ancient Egyptians; and this is the more ~ 


probable, fince we find them in the Said before the time of 
Diocletian ; and it 1s certain the Greeks were lefs numerous 
in the Said than in the Delta. This opinion of their origin 
is rendered {till more probable, by confidering the diftin- 
guifhing features of this race of people; and they are found 
to be all charaGterifed bya fort of yellowifh dufky complexion, 
which is neither! Grecian nor Arabian; they have all a 
puffed vifage, fwoln eyes, flat nofes, and thick lips, or, in 
fhort, the exaG countenance of a Mulatto. Volney, when 
he faw the figure of the fphynx, and obferved its features ta 
be precifely thofe of a negro, recoliected the remarkable 
pailage of Herodotus, in which he fays, (lib. ii.) ‘ For my 
part, I believe the Colchi to be a colony cf Egyptians 
becaufe, like them, they have black fkins and frizzled hair? 
Hence he concliides, that the ancient Egyptians were real 
negroes, of! the fame fpecies with all the natives of Africa ; 
and though, as we might naturally expect, after mixing for 
fo many ages with the Greeks atid Romans, they have loft 
the intenfity of their firft colour, yet they {till retain 
{trong marks of their original conformation. How are 
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we altonifhed,” fays Volney, ** when we behold the pre- — 


fent barbarifm and ignorance of the Copts, defcended from 
the profound genius of the Egyptians, and the brilliant 
imagination of the Greeks; when we refle& that to the tace 
of negroes, at prefent our flaves, and the objeéts of our ex- 
treme contempt, we owe our arts, fciences, and even the 
very ufe of fpeech; and when we recolleé& that, in the 
midit of thofe nations who call themfelves the friends of li- 
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berty and humanity, the moft barbarous of flaveries is jul- 
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tified ; and that it is even a problem, whether the uader- 
flanding of negroes be of the {ame fpecies with that of white 
men |”? The language formerly {poken by the Copts furnithes 
another argument in favour of the origin above afcribed to 
them. On the one hand the form of their letters, and the 
greater part. of their words, demonftrate that the Greek 
nation, during the thoufand years it continued in Egypt, 
has left deep marks of its influence; but, on the other, the 
Cophtic alphabet has five letters, and'the languagea number 
of words, which are to be confidered as the remains of the 
ancient Egyptian, ‘Uhefe, when critically examined, have a 
fenfible analogy with the dialeéts of the ancient neighbouring 
nations, fuch as the Arabs, Ethiopians, Syriaas, and even 
thofe who lived on the banks of the Euphrates ; nor can 
it be doubted that all thefe langwages are derived from one 
common ftock. For upwards of three centuries, that of 
the Copts has fallen into difufe.. I'he Arabs, difdaining the 
language of the nations they fubdued, impofed on them, to- 
gether with their yoke, the neceffity of learning that of 
their conquerors. ‘This obligation became even a law, 
when, about the end of the firft century of the Hegira, the 
Caliph Waled I. prohibited the Greek tongue throughout 
his whole empire. From that time the Arabic became 
univerfal ; and the other languages, confined to books, fub- 
fifted only for the learned, who neglected them. Such has 
been the fate of the Cophtic. The priefts and monks no 
longer underitand it, in their {criptures and books of devo- 
tion in which alone it exifts. 

Mr. Browne, a late travellerin Africa, (p. 71.) does not 
admit this hypothetis of Volney ; for he obferves, that the 
Copts, or original inhabitants of Egypt, have no refem- 
blance of the negro features or form ; though they have 
fome peculiarities of feature common to them all. “Their 
hair and eyes are of a dark hue, and the former is often 
curled ; but not in a greater degree than is occafionally feen 
among Europeans. ‘The nofe is often aquiline ; and though 
the lips be fometimes thick, they are by no means gene- 
rally fo; and on the whole, a ftrong refemblance may be 
traced between the form of vilage in the modern Copts, 
and that prefented in the ancient monuments, paintings, and 
ftatues. Their complexion, like that of the Arabs, is of 
a dufky brown ; it is reprefented of the fame colour in the 
paintings, feen by Mr. Browne in the tombs of Thebes. 
‘The Coptic women have interefting features, large black 


eyes, and a genteel form. 


~The Copts differ from the Arabs by their religion, 
which is Chriftianity, and which they embraced at an early 
period ; but they are again diltin& from other Chriltians by 
their opinions, which are thofe of the Eutychians or Mono- 
phyfites. Their adherence to thefe opinions has expofed 
them to the perfecution of the other Greeks, and thus 
they are rendered irreconcileable enemies. When the 
Arabs conquered the country, they took advantage of 
thefewnimolities, to enfeeble them both. ‘The Copts, how- 
ever, have at length expelled their rivals; and as they 
have been always intimately acquainted with the interior of 
the country, they are become the depofitaries of the re- 
_ gifters of the lands and tribes. Under the name of  Writ- 
ers,’’ they are at Cairo the intendants, fecretaries, and col- 
lectors of government. Thefe writers, defpifed by the 
Turks whom they ferve, and hated by the peafants 
whom they opprefs, form a kind of feparate clafs, the head 
of which is the writer to the principal Bey. He difpofes of 
all employments in that department, which, according to 
the {pirit of the Turkifh government, he beltows on the 
belt bidder. 
The Copts endured many feverities, and were reduced 
Vor. IX, 
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to extreme poverty and diftrefs by the intolerance and per- 
fecution of the Greeks; but when Amrou invaded Egypt, 
A. D. 638, the Copts availed themfelves of the opportu- 
nity which was afforded by their voluntary {ubmifiion to 
the conqueror for retaliation on their perfecutors. The 
Saracens were reccived by them as the deliverers of 
the Jacobite church; and during the liege of Memphis a 
fecret and effeGtual. treaty was opened between a vitorious 
army and a people reduced to the molt abjeé diltrefs and 
bondage. ‘ The Greeks,” faid Mokawkas, a rich and 
noble Egyptian, conneéted with the Coptic f@, in his 
firft conference with Amrou, “are determined to .abide 
the determination of the fword ;-,but with the Grecks 
I defire no communion, either in this world or in the 
next ; and I abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his fy- 
nod of Chalcedon, and his Melchite flaves. For myfelf 
and my brethren, we are refolved to live and die in the 
profeffion of the gofpel and unity of Chriftians. It is im- 
poflible for us to embrace the revelations of your prophet ; 
bot we are defirous of peace, and cheerfully fubmit to pay 
tribute and obedience to his temporal fucceffors.”” 

The tribute was afcertained at two pieces of gold for 
the head of every Chriltian; but old men, monks, women, 
and .children, of both fexes, under 16 years of age, were 
exempted from this perfonal affeflment; the Copts above 
and below Memphis. {wore allegiance to the caliph, and 
promifed an hofpitable entertainment of three days to every 
muffulman who fhon!d travel through their country. By 
this charter of fecurity, the Copts obtained a triumph over 
their enemies, and the facred edifices, with the patrimony 
of the church, were reflored to the national communion of 
the Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation the moment 
of triumph and revenge. From the fuperiority thus ac- 
quired, and the conduct by which it was obtained, and by 
which it was fucceeded, proceeded that permanent and in- 
vincible animofity, which hath fubfiited between the Copts 
and the Greeks ever fince their fubjeGion to the Turks; 
and which the Romifh miflionaries have endeavoured to 
terminate, by ufing every method likely to reconcile both 
thefe feéts to the church of Rome. In the 7th century 
attempts were made for uniting the Monophyfites of Afia 
with the Romifh church, and they were attended with a 
partial and temporary fuccefs ; but the African Monophy- 
fites, and more efpecially the Copts, notwithitanding that 
poverty and ignorance which expofed them to the feduGtions 
of fophiftry anc gain, maintained their principles with firmnefs, 
and made an obttinate refiftance to the promifes, prefents, and 
attempts, employed by the papal miffionaries to bring them 
under the Roman yoke. The Copts, ever fince the Saracen 
conqueft above-mentioned, have had churches, prietts, 
bifhops, and a patriarch, who fixed his feat of refidence at 
Cairo, when that city became the capital. In their worfhip 
they blend a number of f{uperftitious cultoms, which have 
been tran{mitted to them from their anceftors and which 
they obftinately retain, In other refpeéts, fays Savary 
(Letters on Exypt, vol. ii.) the Copts are gentle, humane, 
and hofpitable. Paternal tendernefs and filial love confti- 
tute the happinefs of their families, They honour and 
cherifh all the ties of blood. The internal commerce, the 
art of hatching chickens, and that of bringing up bees, 
form almoit their only fcience. They often acquire confi- 
derable wealth in the management of the afairs with which 
they are entrufted, but they are never allowed to enjoy 
the fruit of their labours in tranquillity. The Bey, who fees 
their opulence, ftrips them without pity ;—happy if they 
can fecure their lives by the facrifice of their fortune. 
Thefe vexations, however, never excite them to revolt, 
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Their want of erergy keeps them chained down to fervi- 
tude and mifery, which they endure without murmuring. 
Mr. Browne reprefents the Copts as an acute and ingenious 
people, who get money fteadily without oftentation, confi- 
dering, that, under an arbitrary government, obfcurity is 
fafety. In their temperament, he fays, they are melancho- 
lic, but, if called into action, induftrious and laborious. 
However, they are fond of their diltilled liquors, and ra- 
ther licentious in their amours. They are zealous in their 
faith, this writer adds, and their ecclefiaftics are nu- 
merous. ‘The populous city of Cairo, as we have faid, 
affords a refidence, or rather a fhelter, for their indigent 
patriarch, and aremnant of 10 (fome fay 12 or 13) bifhops ; 
40 monafteries have furvived the dépredations of the 
Arabs; and the progrefs of fervitude and apoftacy has 
reduced the Coptic nation to the defpicable number of 
twenty-five or thirty thoufand families ; a race of illiterate 
beggars, whofe only confolation is derived from the {upe- 
rior wretchednefs of the Greek patriarch and his diminu- 
tive congregation. 

The Coptic patriarch, though he refides at Cairo, takes 

his title from Alexandria; and the body of the inferior 
clergy, whether fecular or regular, is compofed of the 
orders of St. Antony, St. Paul, and St. Macarius, who 
have each their monatteries. 
- Befides the orders of priefts, deacons, and fubdeacons, 
the Copts have likewife archimandrites, the dignity whereof 
they confer with all the prayers and ceremonies of a flri& 
ordination. This makes a confiderable difference among 
the priefts; and befides the rank and authority it gives 
them with regard to the religious, it comprehends the de- 
gree and funGtions of archpriefts. By acuftom of about 
feven hundred years, if a prieft ele€ted bifhop be not al- 
ready archimandrite, that dignity muft be conferred on 
him before epifcopal ordination. 

The fecond perfon among the clergy, after the pa- 
riarch, is the titular-patriarch of Jcrufalem, who alfo re- 
fides at Cairo, becaufe of the few Copts at Jerufalem; he 
is, in effet, little more than the bifhop of Cairo: only he 
goes to Jerufalem every Eafter, and vifits fome other 
places in Paleftine near Egypt, which own his jurifdiction. 

‘Yo him belongs the government of the Coptic church, 
during the-vacancy of the patriarchal fee. 

To be eleGted patriarch, it is neceflary the perfon have 
lived all his life in continence : it is he confers the bifhop- 
rics. To be eleted bifhop, the perfon muft be in the 
celibate; or, if he have been married, it muft not be above 
once. 

The priefts and inferior minifters are allowed to be 
married before ordination; but are not obliged to it, as 
Ludolphus erroneoufly obferves. They have a great num- 
ber of deacons, and even confer the dignity frequently on 
children. None but the loweft rank among the people 
commence ecclefiaftics; whence arifes that exceflive igno- 
rance found among them: yet the refpect of the laity 
towards the clergy is very extraordinary. Their office 
is longer than the Roman office, and never changes in any 
thing: they have three liturgies, which they vary occa- 
fionally. 

The monatftic life isin great efteem among the Copts ; 
to be admitted into it, there is always required the con- 
fent of the bifhop. The religious Copts make a vow of 
perpetual chaftity; renounce the world, and live with 
great aulterity in deferts: they are obiiged to fleep in 
their cloaths and their girdle, on a mat ftretched on the 
ground; and to proftrate themfelyes every evening a hun- 
dred and fifty times, with their face and breaft on the ground, 


They are all, both men and women, of the loweft clafs 
of the people; and live on alms, The nunneries are pro- 
perly hofpitals; and few enter but widows reduced to 
beggary. 

The prefent habitation of the Coptic ccenobites is fituated 
in the defert of Nitria, called alfo after the name of a {fz- 
mous faint denominated Macarius, and is diltinguifhed by the 
appellation of « Zaidi el Baramous,”? and called by the 
Arabs, * Kafr Zaidi’? Itis an enclofure of high walls 
without any gate, unlefs that name fhould be given to a 
fmall wicket, which is opened only twice or thrice in the 
courfe of a year. Perfons entering or leaving it are 
hoifted up and }owered down by means of a {trong rope and 
a pulley. The building is entirely conftructed of foft cal-- 
careous ftones, feveral of which contain foffile fhells.- 
Within the walls there is a kind of fmall fort, furrounded: 
by ditches, over which is built a drawbridge. Here the 
monks retire, when the Arabs fucceed in forcing the outer 
walls. In this little fort are a church, a ciftern, and pro= 
vifions 3 in fhort, every thing for enabling the monks to fuf+ 
tain a long fiege. Here they alfo keep their books, written 
in the Coptic language; which they cannot on any confidera= 
tion be prevailed on to part with, although they never read 
them, and fuffer them to lieon the ground, eaten by vermin 
and covered with duft. The cells of the monks are vaulted. 
and very low, and are indeed no better than a fort of dens, 
not unfuitable to the ignorant and flothful wretches who in» 
habit them. The church is fimple in its conftruétion, and 
has no other ornament befides a few oftrich’s eggs, and bad 
pictures of faints. It is impoffible, fays Sonnini, (Travels 
in Upper and Lower Egypt, p. 354.) to give an idea of 
the confufion that fometimes prevails in their church: they 
often know not what they are to fing ; one will have a par- 
ticular anthem or pfalm, and another a different one: they 
then difpute and come to blows; in the mean time a third 
chaunts a prayer, which is followed by the choir, and thus 
the quarrel terminates. Their finging confifts of Turkifh 
and Arabic airs, accompanied by cymbals, the noife of 
which, mixed with their fqualling voices, and their difcord- 
ant mufic, makes the church re-echo with a medley of 
jarring founds. The prieft celebrates mafs with water, 
They confecrate common bread ; which the prieft cuts in 
pieces and mixes with water, which is likewife confecrated. 
This makes a kind of foup, of which he eats a few fpoon- 
fuls ; and afterwards adminifters the facrament, alfo with a 
{poon, to all that are prefent. After the communion the 
prieft wafhes his hands, and ftanding at the door of the 
chancel, extends them to ftroke the face of every one who 
paffes. During mafs, the prieft alfo bleffes little loaves 
which are diftributed at the clofe of the fervice, The 
prieft who celebrates mafs is drefied ina kind of white fhirt, 
made with a cowl, and covered with little crofles. During 
the other prayers, he only wears a large fillet of white linen, 
with fimilar little crofles, half twifted round his head im the 
form of a turban, with the two ends hanging down before 
and behind. In this convent there were only three priefts 
and fome friars, with a fucceflion of perfons who come hi- 
ther from time to time to do penance, and who bring the 
monks the means of fubfifence. Their fare confifts of 
bread, or rather bifeuit, made of flour of lentils, and rice 
boiled in falt and water, bad shecfe, and a little honey; and 
their only beverage is a brackifh and ill-taited water. heir 
fupplies are conveyed to them from the alms of the rich 
Copts at Cairo. In thefe monafteries, feveral of which are 
found im this defolate country, the Coptic travellers 
through the defert are fure of finding neceflaries for them- 
felves and their horfes; which they obtain by ringing 
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fmalf bell, the cord of which hangs down on the 
outfide. 

F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the Copts 
to the following heads: 1. That they put away their wives, 
and efpoufe others while the firft are living. 2. That they 
have ieven facraments; wiz. baptifm, the eucharilt, con- 
firmation, ordination, faith, fafting, and prayer. 3. That 
they deny the Holy Spirit to proceed from the Son. 4. 
That they only allow of three cecumenical councils ; that of 
Nice, Conftantinople, aud Ephefus. 5. That they only allow 
of one nature, will, and operation, in Jefus Chrift, after the 
union of the humanity with the divinity : in other words, 
they are Monophyiites, Monothelites, or Eutychians. Mr. 
Browne (uéi /upra) fays, that they embrace tranfubftantia- 
tion; in which, and other points, the Catholics of Cairo 
think they appreach their faith nearer than the Greeks. 
As to their errors in difcipline, they may be reduced, 1. To 
the practice of circumcifing their children of both fexes be- 
fore baptifm, which has obtained among them from the 
twelfth century. 2. To their ordaining deacons at five 
years of age. 3. To their allowing of marriage in the fe- 
cond degree. 4. To their forbearing to eat blood: to 
which fome add their belief of a baptifm by fire, which 
they confer by applying a hot iron to their forehead or 
cheeks. 

Others palliate thefe errors, and fhew that many of them 
are rather abufes of particular perfons, than dodtrines of the 
{e¢t. This feems to be the cafe with regard to their poly- 
gamy, eating of blood, marrying in the fecond degree, and 
the baptifm of fire: as for circumcifion, it is faid not to be 
practifed as a ceremony of religion, nor as of any divine ap- 
pointment, but merely as a cultom which they derive from 
the Ifhmaelites; and which, perhaps, may have had its 
origin from a view to health and decency in thofe hot 
countries. 

The Copts have adopted, from the Mahometans, the 
cuftom of frequent proftrations during divine fervice; of 
ablution after the conjugal rites, &c. In many refpeés 
their faith, difcipline, and worfhip, refemble thofe of the 
Abyffinians ; fee that article. 

The Copts, at different times, have made feveral re- 
unions with the Latins ; but always in appearance only, and 
_under fome neceffity of their affairs. In the time of pope 
Paul IV., a Syrian was difpatched to Rome from the pa- 


_ triarch of Alexandria, with letters to that pope; wherein he 


“acknowledged his authority, and promifed obedience; de- 
firing a perfon to be difpatched to alexandria, to treat about 
a re-union of his church to that of Rome: purfuant to 
which, Pius 1V., fucceflor to Paul, chofe F. Roderic, a 
Jefuit, whom he difpatched in 1561, in quality of apottolical 
nuntio. 

But the Jefuit, upon a conference with two Copts deputed 
for that purpofe by the patriarch, was made to know, that 
the titles of father of fathers, paflor of paflors, and mafler of 
all churches, which the patriarch had bettowed oa the pope 
in his letters, were no more than mere matters of civility 
and compliment ; and that it was in this manner the patriarch 

-ufed to write to his friends: they added, that fince the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and the eftablifhment of feveral patriarcha 
independent of one another, each was chief and matter of his 
own church. This was the anfwer the patriarch gave the 
pope, after he had received a fum of money remitted to him 
from Rome, by the hands of the Venetian conful, 

COPHTIC, or Corric, the language of the Copts, 
the ancient language of the Egyptians, mixed with a great 
deal of Greek; its alphabet being manifeltly nothing elfe 
but Greek, with the addition of fome few letters, to exprefs 
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founds, which the Grecians had not, and which probably 
came to be ufed in Egypt after the time of Alexander; 
though we know that the Greek language, and perhaps alfo 
the Greek letters, were taught there long before, in the 
reign of Pfammetichus. Of this affinity the reader may 
judge, by the following table of the Cophtic alphabet : 


Figure. Name. Power, Figure. Name. Power. 
Oia. Alpha A. Diy) eee ee 
BR Bita BV. Pp Roi. 
Ut Gamma G. Gc Sima 5S. 
Da Dalda D. Us Saar 8 pad 
Ge ki E. Yr Ypfilon Y. U. 
Ye So S. wd Phi Ph. 

5% Zita Z. XK Chi Ch. Gree 
Hi ‘ital yAa: Utus oO O long. 
8e Thita Th. Woy = Shei Sh. 

Lede e Tanda iis Te Fi F. 
Ke Kappa K. Kh Khei Kh. 
ADA Lauda. L. C22, Hori H. 
Ligas Mi M. Xx = Janja J. 
Nn Ni N. 6G Shima Sh. 
Ze Xi x. TF  Dhei Dh. 
O ot O O fhort. Wy Epfi Pf. 


Thewld Cophtic, which Kircher maintains to be a moe 
ther-tongue, and indeperdent of all others, had been much 
altered by the Greek; for befides that it has borrowed all 
its chara¢ters from the Greek, with a very little variation, a 
great number of the words are pure Greek. 

Voffius, indeed, afferts, that there was no Cophtic lan 
guage till after Egypt became fubje& tothe Arabs. The 
language, according to him, is a mixture of Greek and 
Arabic: the very name thereof not being in the world till 
after the Arabs were mafters of the country. But this, M. 
Simon obferves, proves nothing ; except that what was an- 
ciently called Egyptian, has fince by the Arabs been called 
Cophtic, by a corruption of fpeech. ‘There are, it is true, 
Arabic words in the Cophtic ; yet this by no means proves 
but that there was a language before that time, either 
Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de la Valle obferves, that the 
Copts have entirely loft their ancient tongue; that it is now 
no longer underftood among them; that they have nothing 
extant therein but fome facred books; and that they ftili fay 
mafs in it. 

All their other books have been tranflated into Arabic, 
which is their vulgar tongue; and this has occefioned the 
originals to be loft: it is added, that they rehearfe the 
Epiltles and Gofpels in the mafs, twice; once in Arabic, 
and once in Cophtic. 

Indeed, if we believe F. Vanfl-b, the Copts fay the mafs 
in Arabic, all but the Epiftles and Golpels, which they re- 
hearfe both in that and Cophtic. 

It fofliciently appears, that, after the conqueft by the 
Saracens, the ancient language fo far continued to be that 
of religion, that it was ufed in the divine fervice ; and in the 
country of the Copts, the gofpel, according to Niebuhr, 
is even now read in Cophtic: but he obferves, that this 
tongue is not underitood even by the priefts, and that the 
fervice is afterwards read in the Arabic, which is the prefent 
language of Egypt. Mr. Browne fays, that in the Cophtic 
monalterics, the-prayers are read in Arabic, and the epiftle 
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and gofpel in Cophtic; but the prieftis a mere parrot, ree 
peating a dead letter. 

The Cophtic tongue, at prefent, confifts chiefly of the old 
Egyptian and Greek, {till bearing evident marks of primi- 
tive antiquity in its ftructure and conftitution, with regard 
to which it differs fo much from all the Oriental and Euro- 
pean languages, that it is impoffible to conceive it derived 
from any of them. For the Copts neither decline their 
nouns, nor conjugate their verbs, (not even thofe of foreign 
extract.) otherwile than by prefixing particles fometimes of 
one or more fyllables, and fometimes of a fingle letter, which 
denote the cafe, gender, number, and perfon; feveral of 
them being often joined together iv one word, and the pri- 
mitive word ufually placed laft. Hence the difficulty of this 
tongue confifts in the incredible combination of the words 
and particles, in the change of the vowele, and in tranfpol- 
ing the middle part of the word, and iu adding fuperfluous 
letters ; fo that it requires great labour and flall to dittin- 
guith them. , 

From numerous and minute refearches, Mr. Browne is 
led to affirm, that the Cophtic language may be confidered 
as extin@: although in Upper Egypt, they unknowingly 
retain fome Cophtic words. 

F. Kircher is the firft who publifhed a grammar and vo- 
cabulary of the Cophtic. There is not known any book 
extant in the Cophtic, except tranflations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures or of ecclefiaftical offices; or others that have relation 
to thefe, as dictionaries, &c. 

Dr. Woide, who began his Coptic ftudies at Leyden, 
and was affitted in them by Saholtz, the editor of La Croze’s 
Coptic lexicon, returned his obligations by the fervices which 
he rendered to him in that publication. He fuperintended 
the impreffion of the abridgement of it, which was publifhed 
at Oxford, and there applied himfelf to the ftudy of. the 
Sahidic diale&t, or that of the Upper Egypt. In 1778, he 
publifhed the celebrated Coptic and Sahidic grammar of 
Sabolt#, under the following title: “© Curis. SAHOLTZ 
Grammatica Egypti utriufque Dialedli, quam breviavit, illuf- 
travit, edidit C. G. Worve.”? An excellent Coptic grammar 
was allo publifhed at Parma, in 1753, under the title, 
© Didymt Taurinenfis Literature Coptice Rudimentum.” 

Coruric, or Coptic Bible. See Coptic Bisres. 

Copurtic Liturgies are three; one attributed to Bafil; 
another to St. Gregory, and the third to Cyril: they are 
tranflated into Arabic for the ufe of the priefts and people. 

COPHTOS, in Geography. See Corros. 

COPIA Craupia Aucusta Coxonia, a name given 
to the modern Lyons. ‘ 

Copia Cornu. See Cornucorra. 

Copia libelli deliberanda, in Law, a writ that lay where a 
man could not get the copy of a libel at the hand of a judge 
eccleliatieal, to have the fame delivered to him. Reg. 
Orig. 51. 

COPIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
gulf of Varentum ; called aifo Sybaris. 

Cori# Alilitares, military forces, a military body infti- 
tuted particularly by Auguttns, tor the defence of the Ro- 
man empire. It was divided into three clafles or deferip- 
tions. Lhe frit, called copie claffice, was deltined to defend 
the feas and rivers againft the incurfions of pirates, and to 
protect navigation ; the fecond, called copie provinciales, de- 
fended the frontiers, and encamped or fojourned in the 
frontier towns, as neceflity or occafion required ; and the 
third, called copie urbane, remained at Rome, as a guard 
for the capital, and alfo for the empgror, in cafe of need. 

Cori Provinciales. See Cori Militares. 

Copia Urbane. See Corim Militares. 
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_ COPFIAPO, in Geography, one of the thirteen provinces 
into which the kingdom of Chili in South America is di- 
vided. It is fituated in the moft northern part of the kings 
dom, and is one of the richeft metallic countries in the 
world. In this province are two mountains entirely com-~ 
pofed of cryttallized fulphur, fo pure that there is no oc- 
cafion for refining it. It has alfo mines of geld, filver, iron, 
copper, and lead. The whole foil is impregnated with fal- 
gem ; and falt-petre is common. It furnifhes alfo tur- 
quoifes, that is, teeth or bone coloured green by metallic 
vapours. In this province and that of Coquimbo little rain 
falls; and earthquakes are feldom known in either of them. 
It has two ports; one of the fame name, and another which 
lies 30 leagues further to the fouth, and confilts only of a 
few huts. 

Coprraro, a town of Chili, in the fore-mentioned pro- 
vince, to which it gives name; fituated about 12 leagues 
from the fea-coaft, very irregularly built, but containing 
between three and four hundred families. S. lat. 26° 50’. 
W. long. 70° 18’. ; 

Coriaro, a river of S. America, in Chili, which runs 
into the Pacific Ocean, a little to the north of the town of 
Copiapo. 

COPIATA, under the Weflern Empire, a grave-digger. 
In the firlt ages of the church, there were clerks deftined 
for this employment. Io the year 357, Conftantine made a 
law in favour of the priefts copiate, i.e. of thofe who had 
the care of interments; whereby he exempts them from the 
luftral contribution which all other traders paid. 

It was under him alfo that they firit began to be called 
copiate, q.d. clerks deflined for bodily labour, from xoros, 
of xoxw, feindo, cada, ferio, I cut, beat, &c. Before that 
time they were called decani and kéicarii; perhaps, be- 
caufe they were divided by decads or tens, each whereof had 
a bier or litter for the carriage of the dead bodies. Their 
place among the clerks was the next in order before the 
chantors. 

COPING over, in Carpentry, a fort of hanging over, 
not {quare to its upright, but bevelling on its under fide till 
it end in an edge. 

Copinc, among Builders, fignifies the top or covering of 
a wall. he belt copings are of hewn ftone, where it can 
readily be procured : in other fituations, where large paving= 
bricks are made of a good and durable quality, thefe may 
with propriety. be ufed flat for coping. Bricks of particular 
fhapes are often made for coping, either to be ufed fingly, 
or firft a courfe of two bricks in width, to form a projeétion 
for fhooting the wet off the faces of the wall, and then a half 
cylindrical brick for completing the coping. Several years 
ago, Mr. Peter Wych communicated to the Society of Arts in 
London (Doffie’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 16.) a method of mak- 
ing a durable coping for garden walls, of a mixture of baked 
sypfum and coal-afhes. We lately obferved on the Grand 
Junétion Canal, that feveral of their bridges have been res 
paired, where the coping ftones were broken by accidents, 
with Parker’s Roman cement; and that others of their 
bridges and walls were wholly coped with this compofition, 
which appeared little inferior to flone in hardnefs, and lefs 
brittle than moit kinds of coping-ftones are. See Canav. 
In ftony diftriéts, where the fields are feparated by rough 
and dry ftone walls, the fame are ufually coped by a row of 
rough and triangular ftones, fet edgeways on the top 
of the wall, The cementing of thefe together with a little 
good mortar is a good prattice. Where the ftone is lefs 
hard or durable, thefe kinds of dry walls are fometimes coped 
with a circular ridge of good but very coarfe mortar, pre- 
pared for the purpofe. The practice of properly fecuring 
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ttending to the coping of dry-built walls cannot be too 
ciate snfoveed, for are af which the rubbing of cattle and 
other accidents foon make breaches in fuch walls, that are 
very expenfive to repair. In fome counties, where ftone is 
very fcarce, and fuel for burning bricks very dear, garden 
and other walls are made of mud or tempered clay, with a 
mixture of chopped ftraw or ftubble to hold them together ; 
and fuch are fometimes thatched with ftraw, by way of cop. 
ing : for both thefe, and the pisé walls, compofed of dry 
earth rammed together in a mould, which have lately been 
introduced in England, mutt be carefully preferved from the 
wet by a fecure coping, or they foon moulder into their 
original dirt. 

COPLAND, in Geography, the name of a clulter of 
fmall iflands in the north Channel, nearly oppofite to Do- 
naghadee, in the county of Down, Ireland. One of them 
has a few cabins upon it; and another has a light-houfe, 
which is very ufeful to thofe going to Belfatt, or crofling 
the Channel between Donaghadee and Portpatrick. That 
which has the light-houfe on it is in W. long. 5° 24’. 

> dati 54° 39'. 

3 COPTER, 2 vicarage in Bedfordfhire, in Wixamtree hun- 
dred, is remarkable for being formerly the refidence of fir 
Samuel Luke, and of Builer, the author of Hudibras, which 
celebrated poem is fuppofed to have been written at Wood- 
End houfe, in this parifh. Whe Oufe navigation pafles the 
northern extremity of this parifh; and fome years ago, a cut 
was made, a mile or more in length, for conveying barges 
up to a new houfe and premifes, intended asa wharf, (now 
the Dog ale-houfe ;) but for want of previous confent on 


‘the part of the owner of this part of the Oufe navigation, it 


was not permitted. to be ufed. See Canar. , The fubfoil 
or {trata in this parifh is clay throughout, with lime-(tone 
at a confiderable depth beneath the furface: for a confider- 
able width next the Oufe the clay is covered with gravel, 


. and produces good turnip land. 


COPOS, from «w7ros, labour, in Medical Writers, is ufed 
for a wearinefs of the body, when the muf{cles, or their fibres 
rather, are loaded and obitruéted with vifcous humours, fo 

: em unfit for motion, 

a COPEAL Tt Cavauier, called Anat. Giarola, in Bio- 
graphy, an hiftorical painter, who was born at Verona abcut 
the year 1595, and became fucceffively the fcholar of the 
celebrated Bolognefe matters, Guido and Albano. He is 
confidered one of the bett imitators of the graceful and deli- 
cate manner of the former. although in his compofitions he 
is fometimes too crowded ; and he was ranked by his fecond 
matter, Albano, amongtt his molt favoured difciples. He 
was fome time painter to the court of Mantua, the churches 
of which city are enriched by many of his principal works. 
He died in the year 1665. Lanzi. Storia Pitt. 

Coppa, in Law, acop or cock of grafs, hay, or corn, 
divided into titheable portions; as the tenth cock, &e. 
‘This word in {tri€tnefs denotes the gathering or laying up 
the corn in copes or heaps, as the method is for barley or 
oats, &c. not bound up, that it may be the more fairly and 
juftly tithed: and in Kent they {till retain the word, a cop 

av, ftraw, &c. 
© OE ODA RBERG, in Geography, one of the twenty-eight 
governments into which the kingdom of Sweden is divided, 
comprizing the province of Valecarlia, is alfo called LFahlun, 
and Gamla Copparlerger, old copper mines. It is a large, 
populous mine town, fituated between two lakes and two 
mountains; 36 miles W. of Gefle, 24 N.E. of ae ae 
in N. lat. 609 go’. The ftreets are regular, but the houfes 
are all of wood, except the town’s hall and two churches, 
the roofs of which are covered with copper. It is the fif- 
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teenth among the towns that vote in the Swedith diet, "The 
governor re(ides at Noor, a royal manor near the town. 
‘The famous copper mine, which Gultavus Adolphus ufed to 
call the Swedifh exchequer, lies a little to the weft. It has 
been worked one thoufand years, and its copper is {till 
reckoned the beft in Europe. From 1633 to 1761 it 
yielded 1,180,724 Swedith thippounds. Its greateft pro- 
duce was in the year 1650, when it gave 20,321 fhippounds, 
Since the year 1780, it yields nearly Gooo fhippounds an- 
nually ; but the expences increafe in proportion, as the 
miners muft go to a greater depth. In 1801, the mine was 
faid to be 1080 feet deep, and to give employment to 1209 
workmen, The copper is found in large maffes. Catteau 
Tableau de la Suede. Schldzer’s Briefwechfel. 

COPPAY, one of the fmall wettern iflands of Scotland ; 
2 miles W. from the S.W. extremity of the ifland of 

ewis, 

COPPEL, Coren, or Curret, 
Cuppety. 

COPPELLING. See Cupretzation. 

COPPENBRUGGE, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weftphalia, and county of Spiegel- 
berg; 19 miles S.W. of Hanover. 

COPPER, Kupper, Germ. Cuivre, Fr. 
Lat. Venus, Alchem. 

Copper is a duétile and malleable metal, of a pale yellow- 
ith red colour. It is foluble in moft acids, and is precipit- 
able from them in the metallic ftate, by iron or zinc: its 
oxyd is foluble in ammonia, to’ which it communicates a 
bright blue purple colour. 


§ 1. Ores of Copper. 

Sp. 1. Native copper. Gediegen Kupper. Cuivre natif. 

Its colour is a clear copper-red, often tarnifhed, ex- 
ternally yellowith, blackifh, or whitifh. 

It occurs in mafs, difleminated, in leaves and grains, alfo 
capillary, mofs-like, dendritical and cryltallized. -The 
regular forms that it prefents; are the cube, the octohedron, 
and the pyramidal dodecahedron often with a fhort fix-lided 
prilm interpofed. 

The cryftals are fmall, and generally implanted in each 
other, forming cluftered maffes. Its lultre internally is 
gliftening and metallic ; its fraGture is hackly : when cut or 
rubbed, it acquires a high metallic luftre. It is not very 
hard, is malleable and flexible, but not elatlic, is tough and 
difficultly frangible. Sp. gr. 7-72.—8.58. 

It is fufible before the blow-pipe, and appears to be pure 
copper. 

It occurs in veins and beds in various primitive and 
fecondary mountains, accompanied by many of the other ores 
of copper, alfo by galena, horn filver, native filver, calcare- 
ous, heavy, and fluor {pars. 

It is very extenfively, but not very abundantly, diffufed ; 
the largeft mafles appear to be procured from the copper 
mine river, within the arctic circle in North America 3 itis 
alfo of frequent occurrence in Japan and Brazil, in Siberia, 
Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Saxony, and Cornwall. 

Sp. 2. Vitreous copper. Kupperglas. Cuivre vitrens. 

Its colour is dark lead-grey, patling into blackith-prey ; 
it is often covered fuperticially by a iteel-coloured tarnifh, 
It occurs in mafs, diffeminated or cryitailized. The forms 
of its cryitals are the cube, the ottohedron, and a hexahe- 
dral_prifm, fometimes terminated’ by trihedral fummits. 
The cryftals are {mall ; externally they are fhining, internally 
they exhibit a gliftening metallic luttre. The fra&ture ig 
fine-grained, uneven, pafling into conchoidal, 


in Chemiflry. See 


Cuprum, des. 


It gives a 


thining 
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fhining ftreak, is blackifh when pulverized ; is fomewhat 
brittle, and eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 4.1.—5.4. 

It effervefces with nitrous acid, and when expofed to the 
blow-pipe, gives a metallic button of a fteel-grey colour, 
and generally attraGtible by the magnet. 

When pure, it appears to be a fimple {ulphuret of copper, 
confitting, according to Chenevix, of 

81 Copper 
19 Sulphur 


Tt is generally however mixed with iron in the proportion 
of from 3 to 6 per cent. A {pecimen from Siberia was ana- 
lyzed by Klaproth, and afforded 

78.5 Copper 
18.5 Sulphur 


Tt ecenrs in veins and beds in primitive and f{econdary 
mountains, accompanied by copper pyrites, and other ores 
of this metal. It1s not very abundant, buc is found in va- 
rious places, efpecially Cornwali, Hungary, Saxony, Nor- 
way, and Siberia. 

Sp. 3. Variegated copper. Bunthkupperers. 

Its colour is intermediate between copper-red, and Tom- 
bac brown ; by expofure to the air it acquires a fuperficial 
tarnifh, which is firft reddifh, then violet, afterwards blue, 
and laftly green. It occurs in mafs, difleminated, fuper- 
ficial, or eryftallizedin o€ohedrons. Internally it is fhining, 
with a metallic luftre. Its fraCture is {mall, and imperfectly 
conchoidal, paffing into fine-grained, uneven. It takes a 
polith by frition, and gives a reddifh coloured ftreak. It is 
foft, fomewhat brittle, and eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 4.9. 
5 . 
‘ ie effervefces with nitrous acid, and melts readily before 
the blow-pipe, without vapour or odour. ‘Two fpecimens, 
the one from Hitterdahl in Norway, and the other from 
Rudelftadt in Siberia, have been analyzed by Klaproth, with 
the following refults. 


Hitt Rud. 
69:5 58. Copper 
19. 1g. Sulphur 
405 18. Iron 
4. 5. Oxygen 
100. 100. 


This ore occurs in beds, veins, and diffeminated through 
rocks, for the moft part belonging to the clafs of primitive. 
It is ufually accompanied by vitreous copper, and copper 
pyrites. It is found in Cornwall, in Hungary, Saxony, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

Sp. 4. Copper pyrites. Kupperkies. Pyrite cuivreufe. 

Its colour is deep brafs-yellow, pafling into gold-yellow. 
Its furface is often iridefcently tarnifhed. It occurs in 
maf{s, diffeminated, fuperficial, ftalaétitical, cluftered, reni- 
form and cryttaliized in tetrahedrons, and the derivative 

-oGohedron, and dodecahedron. The cryftals are ufually 
very {mall and impcrfe&t. The furface of the cryftals is 
{mooth and fhining ; that of the other varieties is rough and 
glimmering. ‘The fraéture is coarfe or fine-grained, uneven, 
paffing into conchoidal, and imperfectly foliated. It is 


brittle, and with difficulty gives a few feeble {parks with the 
fteel; it may be readily cut by a knife. Sp. gr. 4.—4.1. 

When expofzd to the blow-pipe on charcoal, it decrepi- 
tates, emits a fuiphureous vapour, and melts into a black 
globule, which, by further application of the heat, acquires 
the colour and luftre of copper. It does not appear that the 
cryflallized varieties of tlis ore have been regularly ana- 
lyzed, and the proportion of its conftituent parts cannot be 
eltimated from the other varieties, on account of the iron 
pyrites, with which they are always more or lefs mixed. A 
{pecimen analyzed by Lampadius afforded 

4i. Copper 
17.1 Tron 
45.1 Sulphur 
103.2 

The richer this ore isin copper, the fotter it is, and its 
colour approaches the more to that of gold. It feldom, how- 
ever, in the large way, affords more than zo per cent. of 
copper. It may readily be diftinguifhed from iron pyrites 
(the only fubftance with which it is likely to be confounded) 
Py the pale brafs yellow colour, and fuperior hardnefs of the 
atter. 

Copper pyrites is the moft abundant, and moft generally 
diffufed of any of the ores of this metal. It occurs in veins 
and beds in primitive, tranficion, and fecondary rocks, in moft 
countries of the world. 

Sp. 5. White copper. 
Heke. es 

Its colour is intermediate between filver-white and brafs- 
yellow. It occurs in mafs or diffeminated. Internally it 
has a flight metallic luftre. Its fra&ture is fmall, and fine= 
grained uneven. It yields readily to the knife, is brittle, 
and eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 4.5. 

Before the blow-pipe it yields a white fmoak, and an 
arfenical odour, and melts into a blackifh flag. According 
to Henckel it yields about 40 per cent. of copper, the reft 
being iron, arfenic, and fulphur. 

It occurs in veins and beds, in p:imitive mountains, and 
is generally accompanied by copper pyrites and vitreous 
copper. 

It is found in Cornwall, Saxony, Silefia, Hungary, 
Siberia, and Chili in South America. 

Sp. 6. Grey copper. Fahlerz. Cuivre gris. 

Its ufua! colour is tteel-grey, which pafles into iron-black 
and lead-grey ; fome varieties incline towards yellow and 
others again prefent fuperficial iridefcent colours. It occurs 
in mafs, difleminated or invefting, or cryttallized in regular 
tetrahedrons and their modifications, The cryftals are {mall, 
with fhining furfaces. Internally it is gliftening, or fhining 
with a metallic luftre. The fraéture is coarfe, and {mall- 
grained, uneven, inclining to imperfeétly conchoidal. It 
gives a black or reddifh-brown powder. It is moderately 
hard, brittle, and eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 4.46.—4.36. 

The only neceflary ingredients of this {pecies (as appears 
from an analyfis by Chenevix; of the cryftallized variety) 
appear to be copper, iron, and fulphur in the following pro- 
portions, wz. 


Weifs Kuppererz. Mine de cuivre 


52 Copper 
33 Iron 


14 Sulphur 


99- 


The uncryftallized varieties, however, generally contain 
alfo antimony, filver, and lead, but in very-variable propor- 
tions. 
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tons, In feveral varieties from Germany, Mr. Chenevix 
found antimony varying in proportion from 5 to 38 per cent, 
but neither lead nor filver. Two fpecimens, the one from 
Andreafberg, and the other from Crannitz, have been ana- 
lyzcd by Klaproth with the following refults, 


Copper = 31.36 16 
Tron 3 13 
Sulphur = 11.5 10 
Antimony 34.09 16 
Silver 14.77 2.25 
Lead oO. 34. 
Silex. Gi al 
D502 93:75 


Finally, a {pecimen from Piedmont has been examined by 
Wapione, .and found to confit of 


Copper 29.3 
Iron 12.1 
Sulphur 127 
Antimony 36.9 
Silver O.7 
Arfenic As 
Alumine 11+ 
96:8 


Thofe {pecimens that give a reddifh-brown ftreak, .are ge- 
neraily the moft abundant in filver. 

Tt occurs in veins in flate, and fome other of the newett pri- 
mitive rocks, and in beds in the tranfition and floetz rocks. 
Zt is accompanied by copper pyrites, galena, manganefe, {fpa- 
thofe iron, and rarely by malachite. When it contains a nota- 
ble proportion of filver, it is confidered and worked as an 
ore of this metal. 

Tt is found in Cornwall, and in the county of Ayr in 
Scotland; alfo in Bohemia, Hungary, Tranfylvania, Saxony, 
Heffe, the Hartz, France, Spain, Piedmont, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Siberia, and Chili. 

Sp. 7. Black copper. Kupperchwartze. Cuivre noir. 

Its colour 1s intermediate, between blueifh and brownifh 
black. It occurs in mafs, diffeminated or invefling. It is 
compofed of duil moderately cohering particles. It is 
friable, flightly foils the fingers, is meagre to the feel, and 
heavy. 

Before the blow-pipe it emits a fulphureous odour, and 
melts into a flag that colours borax green. It has not been 
regularly analyzed, but is faid to contain from 40 to 50 per 
cent, of copper. 

Tt occurs with other ores of copper, particularly copper 
pyrites, malachite, mountain green, and vitreous copper. 

It is found of remarkable beauty, at Kupperberg, in 


— Silefia, alfo in Saxony, Hungary, Norway, and Siberia. 


Sp.8. Ruby copper. Roth. Kuppererz. Cuivre oxydé 


rouge. 
OF this {pecies, there are the three following veri-ties. 

Var. 1. Lamellar. 

Its colour is dark cochineal red, inclining fometimes to 
lead grey ; when cryttallized it is often of a full car- 
mine red. It occurs in mafs, difleminated and cryttal- 
lized in cubes, and aluminiform. o@ohedrons. The 
cryftals are f{malil, and for the moft part laterally as- 
gregated ; their furfaces are fmooth and fhining. Its in- 
ternal luftre is more or lefs fhining, and is intermediate 
between metallic and adamantine. Its fracture is imperfe@- 
ly foliated, pafling into granular uneven. When in mafs it 
is ufually opake, or at mot tranflucent on the edges; the 


eryftals are tranfparent, verging into tranflucent. It gives 
a brownifh brick-red ftreak, is moderately hard, brittle, 
and eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 3.95. 

By expofure to the blow-pipe on charcoal, it is eafily re- 
ducible to a metallic bead, without emitting either odour, 
or fmoak. It diffolves in the nitrous and muriatic acids, in 
the former with, and in the latter without, efferyefcence. 
According to Mr. Chenevix, it confilts of 

88.5 Copper 
11.5 Oxygen 


190. 


It is met with chiefly in veins, and appears to be peculiar 
to primitive mountains. It is accompanied by native cop- 
perand other ores of this metal. It is found in Cornwall, 
in Hungary, Saxony, the Hartz, Siberia, Peru, and 
Chili. 

Var. 2. Capillary. 

This variety differs from the preceding in being:. of a 
fomewhat lighter colour, fuperior luftre, and being compofed 
of {mall capillary cryftals and thin flakes. 

Var. 3. Compact. 

It oceurs in mafs and-diffeminated, but never cry{ftallized. 
Its internal luftre is glimmering, femi-metallic : its fracture 
1s even 5 and it isopake. . In other refpects it agrees with 
var. I. 

Sp. 9. Tile-red copper. Ziegelerz. 

This f{pecies prefents two varieties, 
earthy. 

Var. 1. Indurated. 

Its colour is intermediate between hyacinth and brownifh~ 
red, pafling on the one hand into lead-grey, and on the 
other into reddifh-brown. It occurs maffive and diilemi- 
nated. he reddifh kind has a glimmering luttre and flat 
conchoidal fraéture; the browner kind has a fomewhat refinous 
luftre and a fmall conchoidal fraf@ture. It acquires a luftre 
by frition, is moderately hard and brittle. 

When expofed to the blow-pipe it becomes black, and 
is infufible without addition. Borax is tinged by it of a 
dirty green. It appears to be an intimate mixture of com- 
paét ruby copper with brown iron ochre, and its produce of 
copper varies from 10 to 50 fer cent. 

It oceurs in veins with ruby copper; malachite, copper 
pyrites, and iron ochre. 

Var. 2. Earthy. 

Its colour is hyacinth-red, paffing into ‘reddifh or yellowifh 
brown. Its cexture is between friable and folid. It occurs 
in mafs, difleminated, and invefting copper pyrites. It is 
without luftre, has an earthy fracture, and flightly foils the 
fingers. In its other charaGters it agrees with the preceding 
variety. 

Sp. ro. Mountain blue. Kupperlazar. Cuivre carbonaté 
bleu. 

OF this there are the two following varieties. 

Var. 1. Radiated. 

Its principal colour is fky-blue, which pafles into Pruffian 
and indigo-blue. It occurs in mafs, diffeminated or in- 
vefting, more frequently botryoidal, ftala&titic, and cellular, 
but moft frequently cryfallized in oblique rhomboidal prifms 
or oftohedral prifms with dihedral fummits. The cryfals 
aré generally very {mall and aggregated into globular maffes 
or bundles. The cryftallized varieties are externally fhining, 
butthe reft are doll. Internally it is thining or glittering, 
with a luflre between vitreous and refinous. Its fraéture 
is {traight or divergingly radiated, rarely lamellar, The ery- 
ftals are tranflucent and femi-tranfparent, the other varieties 

are 


indurated and 
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are opake, or at moft tranflucent on the edges, When pul- 
verized it is of a fky-blue colour. 
eafily frangible. Sp. g. 3.2.—3.4. 
It is very difficult of fufion before the blow-pipe, per /2 
but with borax it gives a bright green glafs, and a metallic 
globule. 
According to Pelletier it confills of 


66. to 7o Copper 

13> — 20 Carbonic acid 
$$ — 10 Oxygen 

2 — — Water 


Var. 2. Earthy. 

Its colour. is {malt-blue: it occurs rarely in mafs, gene- 
rally difleminated or fuperficial : it is compofed of -fine pul- 
verulent cohering dull particles. Its fra€ture is fine-grain 
ed earthy, pafling into even and imperfectly conchoidal. It 
is opake, flightly ftains the fingers, and is eafily frangible. 

Before the blow-pipe it becomes black, but does not 
melt. In borax it diffolves with great ebullition; and forms 
a green glafs. ; 

Mountain-green occurs in the newer primitive rocks, but 
more commonly in floetz mountains. It accompanies other 
ores of copper, efpecially malachite, grey copper, and cop- 
per pyrites. The moft beautiful foecimens come from the 
Basnat in Hungary, and from Siberia. In the Tyrol it 
is found in fufficient plenty to be manufaétured into the pig- 
ment called mountain-blue. 

Sp. rr. Malachite. 

OF this there are the two following varieties. 

Var. 1. Fibrous. 

Its common colour is grafs-green pafling into emerald- 
green, and fometimes into dark leck-green. It feldom oc- 
curs maffive or difleminated, but generally invefting, and 
often cryftallized in fhort capillary needles, difpofed in diver- 
gent bundles, or ftars. Externally they are fhining, but in- 
ternally only gliftening with a filky luftre. Its fracture is deli- 
eate, diverging fibrous, pafling into coarfe fibrous. It is 
opake or tranflucent on the edges; the cryftals are for the 
moft part tranflucent. When pulverized it retains its co- 
lour, only the tint is fomewhat lighter. Itis very foft, brit- 
tle, and ealily frangible. Sp. gr. 3.5. 

It effervefces with acids, and forms a blue folution with 
ammonia. Before the blow-pipe it biackens and decrepitates, 
but is infulible, ser fe. With borax it melts into a green 


glafs. Its conftituent parts, according to Klaproth, are 
58 Copper 
18 Oxygen 


12.5 Carbonic acid 
zi.5 Water 


Joo 


Tt occurs ufually in the newer primitive and floetz moun- 
tains, accompanied by other ores of copper, alfo by carbo- 
nat of lead, calcareous fpar, brown fpar, and quartz. 
The fineft {pecimens of this variety of malachite are found 
in the Siberian and Hungarian mines; it occurs alfo in 
Saxony and other mining diftri&ts in Germany, in Norway, 
and in Shetlgnd, and the counties of Cornwall and Derby 
in Bnitain. 

Var. 2. Compatt. 

Its colour is emerald-green paffing into grafs and verdegris- 
green, the fame {pecimen exhibiting different fhades of co- 
lour: its external furface is commonly oyerfpread with a 
greenifh-white cruft. It occurs maffive and diffeminated, 
but moft frequently reniform, botryoidal, mamillated, ftalac- 
titic, or globular. Externally it is rough and dull; inter. 

/ 


e 


Tt is foft, brittle, and. 


nally it is, according to the fracture, either dull, gliflening, 
or fhining. Its fra&ture is conchoidal, or fige-granular 
uneven, or minutciy fibrous. Jt generally occurs in thin 
lamellar concentric diltin& concretions, each of which has 
ufually different fhade of colour. Itis opake, foft, brit- 
tle, and eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 3.5.—3.6. 
Its chemical characters and component parte are nearly 
the fame as thofe of the preceding variety, with which it 
alfo agreesin its geognoltic and geographical fituation. 
Its beautiful-colour, luttre, and the high polifh that it is 
capable of receiving, render it much fought after for various 
ornamental purposes: it would however be much more 
efteemed if it was harder. 
Sp. 12. Mountain-green.. Kuppergriin. Vert de cuivre. 
Its colour is yerdegris-green, paffing occafionally into 
emerakl-green and ‘ky-blue. It occurs in mafs, difleminated 
or invelting. Internally it is fhining paffing into glittering, 
with a refinous luftre. Its fra€ture is {mall conchoidal. © It 
is tranflucent and femi-tranfparent; is foft and eafily 
frangible. 
Its chief chemical charaGer is that of giving little or no 
effervefcence, while diffolving in acids. It has not been 
analyzed. It is found in fimilar fituations with malachite, 
but is of much rarer oecurrence. 
Sp. 13. Emerald copper. Kupper/chmaragd. Dioptafe of 
Hany. 
Its colour is emerald-green. It accurs cryftallized in 
lengthened dodecahedrons. It is fhining both externally and 
internally, and has a vitreous luftre. It is tranflucent, 
pafling to femi-tranfparent ; fcratches glafs feebly, and with 
difficulty ; is brittle. Sp. gr. 3.3. 
Before the blow-pipe it becomes of a chefnut-brown co- 
lour, and is infufible, ser fe. With borax it gives a bead of 
copper. According to an analyfis by Vauquelin it con- 
fills of 
25.57 Oxyd of copper 
42.85 Carbonat of lime 
25.57 Silex 

96.99 

It has hitherto been found only in Daouria on the Ruffian 
and Chinefe frontiers in a vein accompanied by malachite. 

Sp. 14. Micaceous copper. Aupperglimmer, 

Its colour is deep emerald-green pafling to verdegris- 
green. It occurs maffive, difleminated, and cryftallized in 
hexahedral tables. Externally it is fmooth and fhining 
with a pearly luftre. Its fra€ture is foliated. It is tran{f- 
lucent pafling into femi-tranfparent. It is fofter than cal- 
careous {par. Sp. gr. 2.54. 

It decrepitates itrongly when: fuddenly heated, and is 
compofed, according to Chenevix, of 

58 Oxyd of copper 
21 Arfenic acid 
21 Water 


109 


* Tt is found in Huel Gorland mine in Cornwall, in veins 
accompanied by vitreous copper, copper pyrites, arfenical 
pyrites, and ‘iron ochre. ; 

Sp. 15. Odtohedral arfeniat of copper. Linfenerz of 
Werner. 

Its colour is deep fky-blue, pafling into Pruffian-blue, 
blueifh-white, apple-green, and grafs-green. It occurs in 
obtufe pyramidal o€tohedrons. The cryftals are {mall and 
aggregated into clufters; they have a fhining vitreous ne 
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and a lamellar fraGture, ave femi-tranfparent pafling into 
tranfparent. In hardnefs they are inferior to fluor fpar, 
Sp. gr. 2.88. 
It is compofed, according to Chenevix, of 

49 Oxyd of copper 

14 Arfenic acid 

35 Water 

98 

It is found in the fame mine as the preceding {pecies, 

Sp. 16. Foliated arfeniat of copper. Blattriges olivenerz 
of Werner. 

Its colour is olive-green, pafling to oil and leek-green. It 
occurs rarely maffive, and generally cryftallized in acute 
rhomboids and oblique quadrilateral prifms. The furfaces 
of the cryftals are fmooth and fhining. Internally’ it is 
gliftening and fhining, with a diamond luttre. Its frafture 
is imperfeGly foliated. It is tranflucent paffing into tranf- 
parent. It is fomewhat harder than calcareous fpar. Its 
component parts, according to Chenevix, are, | 

54 Oxyd of copper 
30 Arfenic acid 
16 Water 


100 


Tt is found in the fame mine with Sp. ra. 

Sp. 17. Fibrous arfeniat of copper. La/riges olivenerz. 
Werner. 

Its colour is brownifh, or dark bottle-green, paffing into 
yellowifh ; when capillary it is of a lighter and brighter co- 
Your. It occurs cryftallizedin an irregular acute o€tohedron, 
or along comprefled hexahedral prifm, or capillary. Some- 
times the cryftals are regular at one extremity, and terminate 
in capillary brufhes at the other, The cry{tals are {mall aod 
laterally aggregated. It has a confiderable luftre between 
vitreous and refinous, is tranflucent pafling to tranfparent ; 
is harder than fluor fpar, but will not feratch glafs. Sp. 
gr. 4.28. It paffes into the two following varieties. 

1. Amianthiform. 

Its colour varies from blueifh-green to grafs-green, brown- 
green, {traw-yellow, and white. Ac occurs in extremely 
minute parallel, or diverging flexible fibres, or thin dulty 
flexible laminz, with more or lefs of a fattiny luftre. 

- 2. Hematitiform. 

Its colour is brownifh or whitifh-yellow. It occurs in 
flat ax mamillated layers, either {mooth or varied with {mall 
rough cryftalline points. 

Its texture is fibrous but very compact, refembling wood- 
‘tin. 

The above fpecies, with its varieties, has been analyzed by 
Mr. Chenevix, with the following refult: 


Prifmatic. Capillary. Hamatiff. 
60. 5h 50. Oxyd of copper 
30-7 29. 29. Arfenic acid : 
0% 1d. 21. Water 
99-7 95. 00. 


It is found in Huel Gorland mine, in Cornwall. 

Sp. 18. Phofphat of copper. ' 

its colour a externally, greyifh-black ; internally, be- 
‘tween emerald and verdegris-greev. It occurs in mafs, dif- 
feminated and cryftallized in rhomboids. The cryftals 
are fmall and very fmaH; their luftre is externally vitreous 
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and fhining. Internally, it is gliftening with a filky Iuf. 
tre. Its fra¢ture is fine and diverging fibrous. It is opake, 
a moderately hard. Tt confilts, according to Klaproth, 
te) 
68.13 Oxyd of copper 
32.95 Phofphoric acid 
99.08 


“It has hitherto been found only at Firneberg in Cologne, 
in white drufy quartz. 

Sp. 19. Sandy copper. Saltzhupererz.. Werner. 

Its colour is emerald-green, pafling into leek and olive- 
green. It occurs maffive, difleminated, and. cryftallized 
in extremely minute fix or four-fided prifms. The fur- 
face of the cryftals is {mooth and brilliant, and their 
fracture lamellar. The maflive variety is opake; the cryf- 
tals are tranfparent. It is foft and eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 
4-43. 

Before the blow-pipe on charcoal, it tinges the flame of 
a bright green and blue colour, and a metallic globule re- 
mains behind. It is foluble in nitrous acid, without effer- 


vefcence. he following are its contlituent parts, according 
to Prouft and Klaproth. 
Prouft. Klaproth. 
- “A 
From Peru. Chili. Chili. 
76.595 70.482 73- Oxyd of copper 
10.638 11.446 10.1 Muniatic acid 
12.767 18.072 16.9 Water 
100. 100. 100. 


It is found leofe in the bed of a river at Kernolinos, in 
Chili, and elfewhere, though rarely in Spanifh South Ame- 
rica. 


§2. Affay and Analy/is. 


The affay of copper ores, (though by no means fo ac- 
curate a method of afcertaining their metallic contents as 
a regular analyfis) being the method by which the market 
price of the ore is always determined, requires the firft no- 
tice. The bef method, upon the whole, of conducting it, 
is as follows. 

Firft, expofe a fmall piece of the ore, under examination, 
to the a€tion of the blow-pipe, and by the appearance and 
odour of the vapour given out, it is eafy to difcover whe- 
ther it contains any arfenic or fulphur. It may very pro- 
bably contain both, in which cafe, take 300 grains of the 
ore coarfely pulverized, mix it with half its weight of faw- 
duit, and keep it at a moderate red heat in an earthen cru- 
cible, till the difengagement of arfenical vapour entirely 
ceafes. ‘Then pour the contents of the crucible into an 
iron mortar, and reduce them carefully to a fine powder. 
Transfer this powder to a teft, and expofe it to a good red 
heat, with occafional ftirring, till both the charcoal and 
fulphur are burnt off. The refidue is then to be accurately 
mixed with ,', of its weight of lamp-black, half its weight 
of pulverized glafs of borax, and a drop or two of oil; the 
mai{s thus formed, is to be put intoa found earthen crucible, 
a cover is to be luted on, and the whole is to be placed in 
a good wind furnace. ‘The heat fhould be moderate for the 
firit quarter of an hour, to allow the borax time to combine 
with the earthy impurities of the ore; then a moderate 
white heat is to be applied for about twenty minutes. After 
this, the crucible being withdrawn and covled, is to be pa 
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fully broken, and will be found to contain a button of cop- 
per, covered by vitreous {corie. The purity of the copper 
thus procured, is to be eftimated from its colour, foftnefs, 
malleability, and tenacity; after which, a part of it may 
be cupelled with pure lead, in order to afcertain whether it 
holds any filver or gold. If the ore contains fulphur, but 
no arfenic, it may be mixed with half its weight of cher- 
coal, and roatted on a teft, without being previoufly heated 
in the crucible. If the ore contains neither fulphur nor 
arfenic, it fhould be firft moderately ignited in a covered 
crucible, to drive off any moifture, and may then be 
treated with borax and lamp black, as already defcrib- 
ed. . . . 
The proper analyfis, by means of liqnid menftrua, is 
however much more accurate than even the moft carefully 
conduted aflay, and che general mode of proceeding with 
the ores of copper is, upon the whole, very fimple. The 
copper, together with the other metals with which it may 
happen to be mixed, is to be feparated from the fiiex and 
fulohur, by means of an acid, the other metals are then to 
be got rid of by their appropriate reagents, and the cop- 
per is then to be procured either in the face of green car- 
bonat, of black oxyd, or of pure metal; of the firit, 150 
parts are equivalent to 100 of metallic copper; and of the 
fecond, 100 parts contain 80 of metal. : 
Previoufly to undertaking an analyfis, a part of the fpe- 


cimen, under examination, fhould’ be fubjeGted to the ufual, 


reagents, in order to afcertain not indeed the proportion, 
but the nature of the ingredients of which it confiits.; and, 
in few cafes is this more neceflary than in the analyfis of the 
ores of copper, both as they are fo numerous and fo various 
in their compofition. This previous examination being duly 
performed, the analyfis may be conducted in the following 
manner : 

For the analyfis of the pyritical, and other /ulphurized 
ores of copper, provided they contain neither filver nor lead, 
take 200 grains of the pulverized ove, and digeft it at a 
boiling heat with muriatic acid, (adding occafionally a few 
drops of nitric acid) till every thing foluble in this men- 
itruum istaken up. Of the infoluble portion, a part, con- 
fifting chiefly of fulphur, will be found floating on the li- 
quor ; and this being wathed, dried, and weighed, is to be 
ignited on a teft, by which the fulphur wil) be burnt off, 
and its amount may be eftimated from the lofs. of weight 
fultained by the procefs. The incombultible refidue is to 
be digefted in a little warm muriatic acid, and what remains 
infoluble, is to be added to the other ‘infoluble refidue. 
The muriatic folutions being mixed together, the whole is 
to be decompoled by carbonated potafh, and the precipi- 
tate, hence refulting, is to be digelted in repeated: portions 
of cauttic ammonia, as long as this latter acquires any blue 
tinge. The whole of the copper, and nothing elfe, will 
thus be taken up by the ammonia, from which it may be 
obtained in the ftate of black oxyd, by the addition of a 
little cauflic potafh, and a boiling heat. The refidue, in- 
foluble in ammonia, confifts of oxyd of iron, with perhaps 
a little alumine, which maybe feparated by caultic potath, 
the alumine alone being foluble in this fluid. Finally, the 
portion infoluble in muriatic acid, may be confidered as little 
elfe than filex, 

The ores which, befides copper, fulphur, and iron, contain 
filver, lead, and antimmy, may be thus analyzed. ‘The ore, 
“reduced to fine powder, is to be repeatedly digefted with 
moderately diluted nitric acid, as long as any thing continues 
to be taken up by this menftraum. To the nitric folution 
js then to be added muriat of foda, which wil] throw down 


the filver in the flate of luna cornea; this being feparated, 
the leadis to be precipitated in the form of fulphat, by {u'- 
phat of foda; the folution is now to be fuperfaturated with 
ammonia, which will diffolve the copper, and eave behind 
the oxyd of iron, with probably a little alumine and filex. 
The copper is to’be procured from the ammoniacal folution, 
in the manner direéted in the preceding paragraph ; and the 
oxyd of iron may be feparated from the admixed earths, by 
cauftic potafh. That portion of ore, infoluble in nitric acid, 
is to be digeited in muriatic acid, which will take up every 
thing except the fulphur, filex, and probably a little luna 
cornea. Of this infoluble refidue, the fulphur 1s to be burnt 
off by gentle ignition, and the remainder is to be fufed with 
twice its weight of pearlafh, by which the filver in the luna 
cornea will be reduced to the metallic ftate. The muriatic 
folution being concentrated by evaporaticn, and then poured 
into a confiderable quantity of water, will depofit the antie 
mony in the form of a white oxyd. 

The fimple oxyds of copper, are beft analyzed by digeltion 
in nitric acid, and then fuperfaturating the folution with am- 
monia, by which any cafual admixture of iron will be {e- 
parated. ; 

The carbonats of copper are to be thustreated. One por- 
tion is to be gently calcined in a covered crucible, and the 
lofs of weight fuftained, indicates the united amount of the 
water and carbonic acid. A fecond portion is to be thrown 
into a known quantity of dilute fulphuric acid, and the 
lofs of weight, by the effervefcence which enfues, fhows the 
amount of carbonic acid. The fulphat of copper thus ob- 
tained, may be fubfequently decompofed, either by a ftick 
of zinc, or by liquid ammonia. 

The ar/eniats of copper are molt conveniently analyzed by 
firft moderately heating them, in order to drive off and thus 
eftimate the water, and then digefting the refidue in dilute 
nitric acid, by which it wili be entirely diflolved ; nitrat of 
lead is then to be dropped in as long as it occafions any pre- 
cipitate, and this latter being removed, the fluid is to be 
evaporated nearly to drynefs, after which, warm alcohol is 
to be added, which will take up the whole, except a white 
powder ; this powder, and the precipitate on the addition 
of nitrated lead, are arfeniat of lead, 33.66 per cent. of 
which is arfenic acid. The alcoholic folution is then to be 
evaporated nearly to drynefs, and then to be digefted with 
ammonia, which will take up the copper, leaving behind 
any oxyd of iron that may have happened to be con- 
tained in the ore. ‘The ammoniuret of copper, being de- 
compoled by cavttic potafh, gives the copper in the {tate 
of black oxyd, which is that in which it exifls in the 
ore. 

The analyfis of muriat of copper is very fimple. It was 
thus effected by Klaproth. The ore, being pulverized, was 
diflolved in cold mitric acid, with the exception of 1.5 per 
cent. of oxyd of iron; the folution being then diluted, 
nitrat of lilver was added, tiil it occafioned no further 
precipitate; the Juna cornea thus obtained, indicated, -ac- 
cording to the known proportions of this falt, the amount. 
of muriatic acidin the ore. The nitrous {elution was then 
decompofed, and the copper obtained in the metallic form, 
by means of a bar of iron. Ledbs 

Phofphat of copper was thus analyzed by Klaproth. On 
digeftion im nitric acid, the whole was taken up except a 
few grains of quartz; the excefs of acid in the folution 
was then faturated by potafh, and acetite of lead was poured 
in till it had quite ceafed to occalion any precipitate; the 
phofphat of lead, thus obtained, was feparated from the fo- 
lution, and fulphat of foda was added to decompofe and 

precipitate: 


r 


precipitate the {mall excefs of acetite of lead which had 
been made ule of. A little fulphuric acid was then ad- 
ded to the folution, and the copper was precipitated 
in the ufual way, by means of a bar of iron. 


§ 3. Reduction of Ores. 


The only ores of copper that are in fact wrought in the 
Jarge way, and from which ‘the copper of commerce is for 
the moft part fupplied, are the fulphureous and arfenical ores 
of this meta!. The method of reducing them, though con- 
fifting’ of a great number of proceffes, on account of the 
powerful affinity, both of the arfenic and fulphur, is yet 
upon the whole very fimple, being little more than repeated 
roaftings and fufions, till the metal has acquired the necef- 
fary duétility, for ic is never brought to a {tate of abfolute 
purity, and the commoner forts contain both arfewic and an- 
timony, in fuch proportions, asto be wholly unfit for alloy- 
ing with either gold or filver. 

The rough ore, if fimply fulphureous, is broken into pieces 
not larger than an egg, and feparated as much as poflible 
from the adhering earthy impurities; after which, it is piled 
in large kilns, and heat being applied at the bottom, the 
whole mafs becomes gradually heated, and a large portion 
of the fulphur fublimes ont, and may be either collected 
by proper flues, or allowed to efcape ; this firlt procefs oc- 
cuptes about fix months, at the expiration of which time, 
the evaporation of the fulphur ceafes, and when the ore 
has cooled fufficiently, it is in a fit ftate to be fmelt- 
eday : 
If, however, the ore is largely combined with arfenic, it 
is not capable of keeping up a long combuttion of itfelf, nor 


-is the heat thus generated adequate to the expulfion of the 


arfenic ; a fomewhat different method, therefore, of roatting 
mutt be had recourfe to. For this purpofe the ore is flill 
more carefully dreffed than in the former cafe, and is reduced 
to pieces not larger than a hazle-nut. It is then fpread on 
the floor of a large reverberatory furnace, and expofed toa 
dull red heat, with frequent ftirring, in order to offer frefh 
furfaces to the ation of the flame. Thearfenic and fulphur 
by this treatment are rapidly driven off, and in about twelve 
hours the roafting is completed. 

The ore is now transferred into the fufing furnace, which 
is a reverberatory of the common conftru&ion, a little 
bruifed lime-ftone is generally added by way oi flux, and in 
the courfe of four or five hours the fufion is ufually complete ; 


the flag, now of the confiftence of foft dough, is raked off, 


and the copper is difcharged through a plug-hole. into 
water, by which it is reduced into {mall drops or grains. 
The copper, however, though in the metallic ftate, is fill 
very impure, being largely mixed with fulphur and arfenic, 
which give it a grey colonr, and render it perfectly brittle. 
In order to feparate thefe impurities, it is re-melted and gra- 
nulated twice more or oftener, a confiderabld quantity of 
flag being feparated at each fufion; but as this flag contains 
fome copper it is not thrown away, but worked over again 
with the next charge of calcined ore. ‘The number of fu- 
fions and granulations entirely depend on the quantity of 
impurities, and the obitinacy with which they combine with 
the copper; but when thefe procefies have been repeated 
the requifite number of times, the granulated mals is melted 
and caft into pigs. Thefe again are broken to pieces, and 
roalted:for one or two days in a low red heat, and again 
melted and roafted feveral times, till the metal approaches to 
the {tate of malleable copper. It is now cait into oblong 
maffes, about 14 inches in length, and is fit for the refining 
furnace. In this it is again melted, with the addition of a 
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little charcoal, till it acquives the neceffary degree of mallea- 
bility, and thus becomes falzable c pper. 

Sometimes lead is employed with good effe& in the refin- 
ing of copper, as it combines with, aud fcorifies iron, and the 
other calily oxydable metals in preference to capper. For 
this purpofe the rough copper is fpread on the floor of a 
furnace, and when it is in complete fulion, about 6 or 8 per 
cent. of lead is thrown in, and well mixed with the ref. In 
a hort time the furface of the melted metal becomes covered 
with a femi-vitreous blackilh brown feoria, confilting of the 
mixed oxyds of lead, iron, and other impurities, together 
with a little copper. The firit fcoria being removed, a fé- 
cond is formed, which is in like manner {cummed off, and fo 
on fucceffively, till, after ten or twelve hours, the coppey is 
{ufficiently purified: this is afcertained by the thinnels of 
the film with which the melted copper is covered, and by its 
being of a brick-red colour, alfo by the circumflance that if 
a rod of polihed iron is dipped into the fufed mafs the por. 
tion of copper that adheres to it immediately falls off when 
the rod is dipped in cold wate}. 


§ 4. Chemical and Phyfical Properties. 


The colour of copper is yellowifh-red ; its hardnefs is fu= 
perior to.that of filver, but fomewhat inferior to that of pla- 
tina ; it is very tough, duétile, and malleable ; hence it may be 
beaten into plates or drawn into wire of great ftrength and 
compactnefs. It breaks with a hackly fra@ure. When 
rubbed, it emits a difagreeable odour ; to the tafte it is nau- 
feous and ftyptic. The fpecific gravity of Swedifh copper, 
which is the pureft that is met with in commerce, amounts 
to about 5.89: that of the commoner forts does not exceed 
8.6; while that of the Japanefe copper, on the other hand, 
amounts, according to Bergmann, to 9.0. 

The fufing point of copper is nearly the fame as that of 
gold, namely, a low white heat ; before it melts, changeable 
prifmatic ‘colours appear on its furface. When in fufion, or 
even at a full red heat, if expofed to the air, it is foon covered 
with a thin brittle plate of brownifh oxyd, that readily fepa- 
rates from the metal when cold. 

This fubftance is an imperfe& oxyd, and was formerly 
called copper afbes, as uflum, or cinis eris, and by repeatedly 
heating and cooling a bar of this metal, the whole may be 
thus changed. Thefe feales, according to Prouft, are com- 
pofed of about 62 per cent. of perfect or black oxyd, and 38 
of copper nearly in the metallic ftate; hence, when they are 
digefted in cold dilute fulphuric acig, only the former portion 
istaken up. By fubfequent calcination, the fcales are wholly 
converted into black oxyd, the weight of which is one-fourth 
more than that of the original copper. At a°very high 
heat, this oxyd runs into a bright réddifh-brown opake 

lafs. 

: Copper, when in high fufion, and in conta& with the air, 
like all the other eafily oxydable mictals, is a€tually com- 
buftible ; it burns with a beautiful light green flame; the 
fame delicate tinge is vifible when a little of the oxyd, or of 
any of the falts of this metal, is ftrewed on burning coals. 
The green flame thus produced depofits a {mall portion of 
greenifh-grey pulvernlent oxyd, and hence it gradually col- 
leéts as a kind of foot in the chimnies of furnaces employed 
in {melting this metal. 

Copper foon rults in a damp air, and becomes covered 
with a green crutt of carbonated oxyd, but’ this coating, by 
its {trong adhefion to the metal beneath, long preferves it 
from further alteration ; hence it requires a length of time, 
and the concurrence of circumitances peculiarly unfavourable 
to prefervation, in order to corrode entirely a thick plate of 
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this metal. Water is not decompofed/by copper even at a 
white heat. 

With the exception of a few cafes, that will be mentioned 
prefently, copper appears to unite very uniformly with the 
fame proportion of oxygen, forming (when uncombined with 
water and every other fub{tance) a brownifh-black oxyd, of 
which one-fifth, or 20 per cent., 1s oxygen, and the remainder 
copper. ‘This oxyd is produced, as has been already men- 
tioned, by boiling the precipitate from any of the cupreous 
falts by an alkali, or the ammoniuret of copper, with cauftic 
potafh er foda. : 

Copper, or rather its oxyd, combines with every acid, 
forming falts, many of which are both curious and im- 
portant. 

Sulphuric acid a&ts upon metallic copper only when con- 
eentrated and boiling hot. For this purpofe take copper 
filings. or thin fheet copper, put it into a glafs veffel with 
twice its weight of ftrong fulphuric acid, and heat the mix- 
ture. As foon as it begins to boil, much fulphureous acid 
gas is given out, and at length the whole diffolves into a 
cark-coloured liquor, which, by dilution with water, becomes 
of a fine blue. If common copper is ufed for this purpofe, 
there always remains a black fediment, which confilts for 
the mott part of fulphuret of copper. If the pure carbonated 
oxyds are employed, in{ftead of the metal, they will be found 
to be foluble even in cold and diluted fulphuric acid. The 
folution, in whichever way it is formed, depofits, by evapo- 
ration and gradual cooling, rhomboidal cryftals of a deep 
fy-blue colour, which are fulphat of copper, the d/ue or 
Roman vitriol of the fheps. 

The fame falt is alfo met with native in copper mines, 
partly cryftallized, but more generally diffolved in the water 
which drains more or lefs into all mines. When native, it 
appears to be formed in confequence of the iron pyrites be- 
ing firft vitriolized, and the refulting fulphat of iron re-acting 
cn the copper. 

Sulphat of copper has a very ftrong, ftyptic, fomewhat 
acidulous, and exceflively naufeous tafte. It is foluble in 
about four times its weight of water. When dried at a 
heat not exceeding that of boiling water, it lofes, according 
to Prouft, about 36 per cent., which is mere water, after 
which the refidue, which is a white pulverulent mafs, is again 
foluble and cryftallizable, as at firft. But if it is calcined 
with a ftrong white heat, the acid itfelf is expelled without 
undergoing decompofition, and at length there only remains 
black oxyd of copper, in the proportion of 32 per cent. of 
the original cryftallized falt. Hence 100 parts of fulphat 
of copper confit, according to Proutt, of 

Copper 25.6] forming r 
Oxygen a black oxyd f 3° 
Sulphuric acid 32 

Water 36 

700 

Bergmann’s analyfis of this falt nearly agrees with that of 
Prouft in the proportion of copper (26 per cent.) ; but of 
the other ingredients he reckons 28 of water, and 46 of 
acid. 

Befides the common fulphat, Proutt deferibes a /ub-/ulphat 
of copper. This is prepared by adding to the common ful- 
phat fome caultic potafh, but not fufficient entirely to de- 
compofe it. A green precipitate is in confequence depofited, 
which is the fub-fulphat in queftion, This falt lofes by 
diftillation only 14 per cent. of water. The refidue, boiled 


with cauftic potafh, gives 68 per cent. of black oxyd ; hence 
its component parts are 

Copper i, 68 

Oxygen 13.6 

Sulphuric acid 18 

Water - 14 
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Sulphat of eopper is decompofed by the alkalies, whether 
pure or carbonated. If either of the fixed alkalies in their 
cauftic flate is made ufe of, the precipitate is not, as might 
be fuppofed, a limple oxyd of copper, but that peculiar com~ 
bination firft difcovered by Prouft, and named by him /ydrat 
of copper. tis thus prepared: to a cold folution of ful- 
phat of copper add liquid potafh, alfo cold, to complete 
faturation ; a d/ue precipitate falls down, which, when 
thoroughly wafhed with boiling water, is the pure hydrat. 
Its confiftence, when dried at a heat not exceeding 212° 
Fahr., is nearly that of Pruffian-blue; at a fomewhat higher 
temperature it fhrinks, and is gradually converted into black. 
oxyd, by the evaporation of its water. By dry diftillation 
it is found to give out about 24 fer cent. of water, and 1 of 
carbonic acid, which it probably has abforbed from the air 
while drying : there remain behind 75 parts of black oxyd. 
If this latter is again moiltened with water, it does not re= 
turn to the ftate of hydrat. Hence it appears that the hydrat 
is a true chemical combination of water and oxyd of copper, 
in the proportion of about- one part of the former to three 
of the latter, and as fuch enters into the compofition of the 
cupreous falts. ‘The hydrat is decompolable not merely by 
heat, but alfo by Jdciling with either of the fixed alka- 
lies. 

Carbonic acid and oxyd of copper unite together without 
difficulty. This combination is found native, forming the 
mountain-blue, the malachite, and fome of the other ores of 
copper. It may be prepared artificially by expofing the 
metal to a damp confined air, in which cafe it conititutes ruft 
of copper; or more expeditiously by decompofing any of 
the acid falts of copper by a carbonated alkali. A copious 
bulky precipitate falls down, which, when well wafhed and 
gently dried, is a fine powder, of a beautiful pale apple-green 
colour. One hundred parts of copper diflolved in any acid, 
and precipitated by carbonated potafh or foda, produce in- 
variably 180 of the green carbonat, dried at a boiling-water 
heat. his carbonat, when diftilled by itfelf, with a heat 
gradually increafed to rednefs, gives out 10 parts of water, 
and 46 of carbonic acid ; the biack oxyd, remaining behind 
in the retort, amounts to 125 parts, of which 100 are cop- 
per, and 25 oxygen. 

When hydrat of copper is gently heated with a folution 
of fuper-carbonated potafh, a portion is diffolved, forming a 
greenifh-blue liquor, whilft the undiffolved refidue becomes 
almoft as dark in colour as the black oxyd. The folution, 
if flowly evaporated, yields a fingular falt, confilling of 52 
per cent. potath, 43 carbonic acid, and 5 oxyd of copper. It 
1s cryftallizable and flightly deliquefcent. A fimilar falt, 
with a bafe of foda, is produced, when this latter alkali is 
employed inftead of potath. 

Copper is very readily foluble in nitric acid, even when 
cold and confiderably, diluted. Much heat is excited, and 
a torrent of nitrous gas given out, the liquor becoming of 
a bright blue colour in proportion as the copper is diffolved, 
The oxyds of copper are equally foluble in this acid as 
the metal is, but without the evolution of nitrous gas. 
When this folution is haftily evaporated to a certain ac 
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and then fuffered to cool, it congeals into a deep blue 
faline mafs, which deliquiates rapidly when expofed to the 
air. By a flow and careful evaporation this falt may be 
obtained in the form of hexahedral prifms, but equally de- 
liquefcent as the former amorphous variety. If this blue 
nitrat be evaporated beyond the point at which it would 
cryftallize when cold, nitrous gas begins to be produced, 
and a green fcaly concretion feparates from the thick blue 
liquor. If the evaporation is here {topped, this green mat- 
ter may be feparated by water, either hot or cold, which dif- 
folves only the undecompofed blue nitrat. his green 
fubftance is conlidered by Prouft as a fubnitrat of copper; 
that it ftill contains nitric acid is proved by its ftill giving 
out this acid when mixed with fulphuric acid and heated. 
By thorough calcimation all the acid and water are ex- 
pelled, and the black oxyd of copper only remains. The 
proportions of the fubnitrat, according to the above-men- 
tioned chemitt, are 


Black oxyd of copper 67 
Nitric acid = - 16 
Water - - 17 

100 


The blue or perfe&t nitrat, on the other hand, contains only 
27 per cent. of black oxyd. 

Nitrat of copper is very foluble in alcohol, to the flame 
of which it communicates a very delicate green co- 
lour. 

The decompofition of this nitrat by tin is fo violent as 
in certain cafes to produce aétual combuttion. This forms 
an amofing experiment, and was, we believe, firlt difcovered by 
Dr. Higgins. It is thus performed ; fpread out a piece 
of tin-foil four or tive inches fquare, lay in the middle a 
{mall heap of the folid blue nitrat, fprinkle the falt with a 
few drops of water, f{pread over it a little tow, then double 
up the tin-foil round it on all fides, twilting it as tight as may 
be without breaking. In a fhort time the mafs will feel burn- 
ing hot, fmall bubbles of blue liquor will be feen oozing 
through, and will prefently be fucceeded by a copious erup- 
tion of nitrous gas, attended by minute {parks of fire and 
deflagration. 

A fine blue pigment is prepared from nitrated copper, cal- 
Jed verditer (cendres blues, Fr.) It is made in quantity by the 
refiners, who, after the procefs of feparating filver from 
gold by aquafortis, recover the filver from its folution by 
means of copper, and thus obtain a refidue of nitrat of 
copper. This folution is decompofed by lime (the precife 
method of doing which is kept fecret), and the produce 
being made into cakes and dried flowly conftitutes the belt 
kind of verditer. 

This pigment has been analyzed by Pelletier with the 
following refults. It was totally foluble in nitric and 
muriatic acids, with a copious effervefcence of carbonic 

acid: when diftilled by itfelf 600 hundred grains loft 200, 
and afforded 2 French pints of carbonic acid together with 
~fome water. The calcined refidue was a black powder, 
which, being fufed with a reducing flux, yielded a button 
of pure copper, amounting to about half the weight of the 
original verditer. A frefh parcel was then treated with ful- 
phuric acid, which afforded fulphat of lime, the earth 
of which formed about 7 per cent. of the original verditer. 
Of the 200 grains loft by diftillation, Pelletier confiders 
480 as carbonic acid. Hence 100 parts of verditer con- 
tain 


Copper 50 
Carbonic acid 30 
Water - 34 
Lime - 7 
: 90% 
Remains for oxygen 9? 
100 


But in this eftimate the amount of carbonic acid is by 
fome overfight greatly overrated. ‘The quantity obtained 
from 600 grains was about 2 French pints, the weight 
of which, according to Lavoifier, would be only 66 grains ; 
confequently 100 grains would yield only 11 grains of this 
acid. ‘The water was obvioully only eftimated at random, 
and as the copper was in the ftate of hydrat, certainly 
amounted to much more than Pelletier has allowed for 
it. The corrected refults of the above analyfis therefore 
would be 


Copper 50 
Oxygen iat 83.3 Hydrat of copper 
Water 20.8 : : +4 
Lime - ie 
Carbonic acid Il. 

101.3 


bei correfponds very clofely with the quantity anae 
yzed. 

The muriatic acid diflolves copper with difficulty except 
when concentrated and boiling, and thea hydrogen gas is 
given out. The oxyds, however, of this metal, and efpe- 
cially the green carbonat, are very readily foluble in this 
acid. he colour of muriat of copper when hot or highly 
concentrated is brown, but by dilution becomes of a grafs- 
green. By careful evaporation and cooling it cryttallizes 
in lengthened rhomboids, and when haftily evaporated in 
feathery cryftals. This falt is commonly deliquefcent, 
but when both the copper and acid are quite free from 
iron is permanent in the air. It is readily foluble both in 
water and alcohol; the latter takes up its own weight 
when boiling, a part of which afterwards feparates in a 
cryltalline ftace as the liquor cools. The compofition of 
the cryttallized falt is, according to Prouit, 


Black oxyd of copper 40 
Muriatic acid - 24 
Water - - 36 

100 


A dilute folution of muriated copper in water makes 

a kind of fympathetic ink, which is colourlefs in the cold, 
becomes yellow by warming, and again lofes its colour on 
cooling. Befides the common muriat, the ingenious re- 
fearches of Prouft have difcovered a fecond muriat, in which 
the copper appears-to be at a lower ftate of oxydation 
than in the former falt. It affords a nearly colourlefs fo- 
lution, and when folid is of a greyifh white ; it may there- 
fore without impropriety be called the white muriat of 
copper. It is prepared from the common muriat by 
means of muriat of tin, a falt remarkable for the eagernels 
with which it abforbs oxygen from almoft all the other me- 
tallic falts. If therefore fome of this latter is poured into 
common muriat of copper, a precipitate falls down which 
is at firft white, but by fubfequent expofure to air paffes 
through 
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through different fhades of violet and blue to black. This 
precipitate is for the moft parc a muriated {ub-oxyd of cop- 
per. On expofure to a moderate heat it melts like luna 
cornea. If digefted in warm muriatic acid it readily dif- 
fo'ves, and is depofited, on cooling, in the form of tetra- 
hedral cryftals. With nitrous acid fome nitrous gas is 
given out, which fhews that the metal was not previoufly 
{aturated with oxygen. Another remarkable chara¢ter of 
this white muriat is, that when diffulved in ammon’a the 
folution is colourlefs,: though, un expofure to the air, it 
gradually acquires the flcy-blue colour of common am- 
moniuret of copper. -Its compofition, according to 
Proult,.is 


Muriatic acid 24.75 
Oxyd of tin ite 
Copper - 63: 
Oxygen - VL.25 
109. 


Affuming this analyfis as correct, it is obvious that the 
copperexifts ina much lower ftate of oxygenation in this 
falt than in any hitherto mentioned, for inthis the axyd of 
copper is compofed of 63 of metal and 11.25 of oxygen, 
or (reduced to the hundred) of 84.84 copper, and 15.16 
oxygen, whereas the black copper, to which all the com- 
mon cupreous falts are reducible by lofs of their acid 
and water, confifts of So per cent. copper, and 20 oxygen. 

There appears to be yet another flate of combination 
of muriatic acid and oxyd of copper, alfo fir noticed by 
Prout. It isthe /ubmuriat of copper, differing from the 
common muriat not by a lower degree of oxygenation in 
the metal, but in a fmaller proportion of acid. It is pro- 
duced by adding a little potafh (lefs than required for fa- 
turation) to the green muriat. A green powder falls down, 
which is the fubmuriat in quettion. This falt when boiled 
with potafh lofes about 28 ger cent. of its weight, and is re- 
duced to the black oxyd. A fimilar fubmuriat is faid by 
the fame chemift to be f{pontaneoufly depofited when cop- 
per is diffolved in nitro-muriatic acid. The compofition of 
this laft is as follows: 


Black oxyd of coppe 49. 

Muriatic acid - 12.5. 

Water ada, os 8.5 
Too. 


The native green muriat. of copper from Peru appears 
‘to be nearly in this ftate. 

Copper feems to have a ftronger affinity for muriatic 
‘acid than even for-the nitric or fulphuric. Thus, if either 
‘the folid nitrat or fulphat of copper be digelted in muriatic 
acid a folution takes place, and then, on the application of 
heat, the liquor immediately lofes the blue colour, charac- 
teriftic of thefe two falts, and acquires the green of the 
muriat : alfo by flow evaporation muriat of copper is ob- 
tained in cryftals. 

Acetous acid has no action on reguline copper, but 
its oxyd is eafily foluble in this fluid, to which it commu- 
nicates a beautiful grafs-green colour. ‘There are two fpe- 
cies of acetited copper, the one with an excels of bafc, the 
common verdegris of the fhops, and the other in which 
the acid and oxyd are in a {tate of mutual faturation, 
forming the cryftallized or diftilled verdegris. 

The manufaGure of verdegris is carried on to a confider- 
able extent in moft of the fouthern provinces of Trance, 


and a very exa€t account, apparently, of the procefs has 
been publifhed by Chaptal, from which the following parti- 
culars are extracted. 

The materials for this manufa&ture are the marc or cake 
that remains in the wine-prefs, after the greater‘part of the 
juice has been {queezed out; and plates of copper of con- 
venient fize and hammered well, in order to f{mooth the 
{urface, that the corroded portion may be readily detached 
from the reft. 

The mare of the grape is ficft fermented by being laid 
as lightly as poffible in a large barrel and moiftened’ with 
common wine, and then {fet in a warm airy place. Ina few 
days, varying according to the heat of the weather, it be- 
gins to {well, grows hot and exhalés a ftrong odour of vi- 
negar; the fermentation then declines and the mare is 
fit for ufe. A layer of this 1s then put into an earthen 
pot anda plate of copper, previoufly made feorching hot, 
is laid upon it; to this fucceeds another’ layer of marc, 


‘and then a plate of copper, in regular alternation till the 


pot is filled, obferving that both the top and bottom lay- 
ers are of marc. ‘The mouth of the pot is then looftly 
{topped with ftraw, and the whole is left at reft from ten to 
twenty days. 

When the mare begins to whiten the pots are unpack« 
ed, and, if the procefs has gone on well, the copper-plates 
are found covered with a green cruft, inrerfperfed with fiiky 
green cryftals. The mare 1s thrown away ; the plates are 
fet on end on wooden tacks in a cellar, and when dry are 
dipped in water and again fet to dry; this is repeated once 
a week for fix or eight times, which makes the cruft of 
oxyd {well and increafe both in quantity and quality : after 
which it is {craped off by a knife without difficulty. Each 
pot yields about 5 or Olbs. of rough verdegris, and the 
Be will ferve again repeatedly till they are corroded quite 
through. 

This rough verdegris is further prepared for-market by 
being ground in wooden mortars, and expofed to the air 
till it is fufficiently dry ; and in fo doing it lofes about half 
its weight. ; 

Verdegris thus prepared, may be confidered as copper 
oxydated by the action of the acetous acid, and combined 
with water, with carbonic acid, and with part of the ex- 
trative or mucilaginous part of the mare. It is nearly 
infoluble in water and its colour is blueifh green. If 
this verdegris is digefted in diftilled vinegar it diffolves 
readily in this fluid, and by evaporation and cooling a 
cryftallized falt of a deep green colour may be obtained, 
which is known in the fhops by the name of dij/filled verde- 
gris. The method in which this vdluable falt is prepared 
at Montpellier is as follows. Commen vinegar is firlt dif- 
tilled in a copper alembic, and the 2cid thus produced is put 
with common verdegris into a copper boiler; when a hot 
faturated folution is thus made, it is {trained and transferred 
to another copper evaporating veflel, where it is boiled down 
till a faline cruft begins to collect on its furface; a light 
frame of crofs iticks is now funk into the liquor and che 
fire is put out. On cooling, the acetite of copper crufts 
round the fticks in cluilers of rhomboidal cryftals of a deep 
blueifh-green colour. Ii requires about glbs. of verdegris 
to make ilb. of the cryttallized acetite. ; 

The compofition of common verdegris is fubje& (as 
might be expected from the method in which it is prepar-_ 
ed) to. a confiderable variation, and this difference is fill 
further increafed by variations in the way of manufa@uring — 


this falt. Thus, at Grenoble, verdegris is made merely by dif-_ 


pofing plates of copperin a proper room, and moiftening their © 
furfaces 

| 

. 
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furfaces repeatedly with diftilled vinegar, till the incruftation 
of oxyd acquires a proper thicknefs. Hence this latter is 
purer, and approaches nearer to the ftate of cryftallized ace- 
tite, than that of Montpellier. 
A hundred parts of the verdegris of Grenoble yield, ac- 
cording to Chaptal, by dry diftillation, , 
Carbonic acid S - - 


Out 
Water weakly acidulous - 13.05 
Strong; and coloured acetous acid 53.95 ~ 
Left in the ) Copper - - 20.9 


Charcoal = 5 fe 


Ico. 


retort 


A like quantity of the Montpellier verdegris afforded 


Carbonic acid “ & “ 8. 
| Accetous acid, weak and empyreumatic, 65.15 
: Copper = = g 2 22.5 
Charcoal a z 2 z 4:35 
TOO.’ 


To the above particulars may be added fome obferva- 
al by Proult, on the properties and compofition of this 

alt. 
When common verdegris is put into cold water, it gra- 
dually falls to pieces and nearly half of it is diffulved, the 
remainder is a fine green powder which diffufes itfelf 
through the liquor and fubfides very flowly. This green 

powder appears to be pure fubacetite of copper, and when 
_wafhed and dried weighs about 42 per cent. of the original 
verdegris. When fulphu-ic acié is poured on it, pungent 
vapours of vinegar are given out. Boiled with potath it 
affords 63 per cent. of black oxyd ; and when diftilled, after 
all the volatile produ€&ts have paffed over, there remains 
about 52 per cent. of copper, principally in the metallic 
flate. From thefe data therefore the fubacetite appears to 
confift of 


Copper Oud : 
pleas ye forming black oxyd 63 
Remains for acid and water 3 
Ico 


With regard to the cryftallized acetite, Prouft found that 
$9 parte of black oxyd produce, with diltilled vinegar, 100 
parts of acetite ; and.on the other hand, that 100 parts of 
this falt, when decompofed by boiling with potafh, yield 39 
or 40 parts ot black oxyd. Hence it is compofed of , 


Coppe 2 : 

Geetei ee forming black oxyd 39 

Acetousacid == oi - 61 
100 


The diftillation of the eryftaliized acetite furnifhes the 
oft pungent acetic acid, or radical vinegar, as has been 
already defcribed under Acerous Aci». Acetite of copper, 
efide being made by dire&t combination of its ingredients, 
ay be prepared in various ways by double affinity ; of thefe 
he beft upon the whole is the following: Make a cold fo- 
lition of {ugar of lead (acetite of lead) in diftilled water, to 
hich add, by degrees, a cold folution of blue vitriol (/z/- 
hat of copper), as long as any precipitation takes place ; 
len pour the whole on a filter, and a green liquor pafles 
hrough, the fulphat of lead remaining on the filter, in the 
Form of a white powder. ‘The green liquor, being concen- 


trated by evaporation, depofits, by cooling, very pure and 
beautiful cryitals of acetite of copper. 

The natural combinations of copper with arfenic and ar- 
fenic acid ‘have already been noticed. With regard to the 
artificial arfeniats, Scheele difcovered that when arflenic acid 
is digefted with copper filings, a green folution is formed, 
and a blue powder, which is alfo an arfeniat, is precipitated. 
The fulphat, nitrat, and muriat of copper undergo no ap= 
parent change, when added to arfenic acid ; but the acetite 
1s decompofed, and arfeniat of copper is precipitated. All 
the cupreous falts, however, are decorhpofed by arfeniated 
alkali, and a blue arfeniat falls down. ‘To thefe faéis Mr. 
Chenevix has added the following: If arfeniat of ammonia 
and nitrat of copper are added, there fallsdown a blue cry{- 
talline arfeniat of copper. On evaporating the fupernatant 
liquor, and adding alcohol, another copious depofition of 
cryitals took place, of a deeper colour than the former, and 
of a rhomboidal fhape. Each of thefe arfeniats was exa- 
mined feparately, firlt by calcination at a low red heat to 
expel the water, then by potafh for the black oxyd of cop-- 
per, and laltly by nitrat of lead for the arfenic acid. By 
this method, the firft arfeniat was found to conlilt of 


Oxyd of copper - 50 

Arfenic acid Cee 

Water - mo 29) 
99 

The fecond arfeniat afforded 

Oxyd of copper - 35. 

Arfenic acid: - 39.5 

Water - ~ 24. 
98.5 


Arfenic, in the ftate of white oxyd, combines with oxyd 
of copper into a pate green powder, called, from its dif- 
coverer, Scheele’s green. It is prepared in the following 
maaner: Diflolve 24 ounces of fulphat of copper in water, 
and heat the folution in a copper veffel; alfo boil in another 
veffel 24 ounces of pearlafh, 11 ounces of white arfenic, 
and about 3 pints of water: when the whole is diflolved, 
ftrain each folution feparately through linen, and then add 
the arfenicated potafh, little by little, to the fulphat of 
copper, with conftant ftirring: an effervefcence will take 
place, and then a green powder will be depofited. When 
the whole is mixed, Jet it ftand fome hours, then feparate 
the precipitate by the filter, edulcorate it well with clear hot 
water, and dry it very gently ina warm room. ‘The above 
quantity of ingredients will afford about 184 ounces of the 
powder, which may be ufed as a pigment. 

Phofphat of copper may be prepared by adding phofphat 
of foda to the nitrat, or any other. readily foluble falt of 
copper, a blueifh-green fediment falls to the bottom, which 
dries to a powdery femi-cryftalline mafs. A low red heat 
turns it brown, and drives off about 15.5 per cené. of water: 
there remains a phofphat of copper, compofed of 35 parts 
of phofphoric acid, and 49.5 of oxyd of copper. 

A ftriking decompofition of nitrat of copper alfo takes 
place, when a ftick of frefh melted phofphorus is immerfed 
in a folution of this falt, and expofed to the light. By de- 
grees the copper is precipitated on the furface of the phof- 
phorus, in the metallic falt, and in the form of cry(talline 
grains. 

All the falts of copper are decompofed by the alkalin 
prufliats, and the refuit is a fediment of a reddifh-brown co- 
lour, which, by drying and expofure to the air, ie . 

ar 
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dark chocolate hue. This pruffiat of copper mixed well 
with oil, and has been employed with fome fuccefs as a pig- 
inent, 

Tin@ure or infufion of galle throws down from all cu- 
preovs folutions a precipitate of a dirty yellow colour. 

Oxyd of copper is foluble in all the other acids, forming 
with them, however, falts little known, and of little im- 
portance : the predominating colour in all of them is green. 

OF the alkalics, neither potafh nor foda have any action 
on copper or its oxyds, except that already mentioned, of 
taking away from the hydrat its water of combination, and 
reducing it to black oxyd. 

Ammonia has no aétion on metallic copper, but diffolves 
its oxyds without difficulty. The ufual colour of this folu- 
tion isa deep blue-purple. The moft direét method of pre- 
paring it is by digefting together liquid ammonia and any 
oxyd, or carbonated oxyd of copper: the hquor becomes 
blue almoit immediately, and its colour deepens till fatura- 
tion takes place. By flow and careful evaporation, blue 
filky cryftals of ammoniuret of copper may be. procured. 
This falt, by expofure to the air, gradually lofes its alkali, 
and abforbs carbonic acid, fo that at length it is wholly con- 
verted into green carbonat. The agua /apphirina of phar- 
macy and furgery confifts, for the moi{t part, of ammoniated 
copper, to whicl>its colour is owing : it 1s made chiefly in 
two ways. The firft is to digeft in a glafs veflel quick-lime, 
muriat of ammonia, verdegris, and water; the lime decom- 

' pofes the muriat of ammonia, difengaging the alkali, which, 
in its turn, decompofes the verdegris, and diffolves the oxyd 
of copper: hence the clear liquor confifts of ammoniated 
copper and muriat of lime. ‘The fecond method, where a 
weaker folution is wanted, is to employ lime-water inftead of 
lime. Another way of producing ammoniated copper im- 
mediately is to fuperfaturate with this acid any of the falts 
of copper, in confequence of which the firft portions of ‘al- 
kali decompofe the cupreous falt, throwing down an oxyd, 
and the fucceeding portions rediffolve the oxyd, forming a 
dark-blue folution. As there is no other metal befides cop- 
per and nickel which produces this particular colour, and as 
the latter of thefe metals is not common, the produétion of 
this beautiful tinge, by the addition of ammonia, may be 
confidered as a tery probable indication of the prefence of 
copper. 

A fingular circumftance takes place with regard to am- 
moniated copper. If a bottle be filled with liquid ammonia, 
and a few clean copper filings be added, no folution enfues, 
as long as the bottle is kept clofe corked. But if the bottle 
be opened for a while, and then fhut again, a folution in- 
deed of part of the copper takes place, but without any 
change of colour in the hiquor: but when the bottle is again 
opened, the characteriltic blue tinge appears firft at the fur- 
face of the folution, and gradually {preads down to the bot- 
tom. If now a few more copper filings be added, and the 
bottle again corked, the folution will in a fhort time again 
become colourlefs, and continue fo till it is again expofed to 
the air. The reafon of thefe changes appears to be the fol- 
lowing : copper requires fome, but only a very {mall quan- 
tity, of oxygen to be foluble in ammonia ; and when in this 
loweit ftate of oxydation, it forms with ammonia a colourlefs 
folution, as it forms with muriatic acid a white fub-muriat : 
but if this folution is expofed to the air, the metal abforbs 
oxygen,-and is thus brought to that ftate in which it tinges 
ammonia blue; being again fhut up with a few copper filings, 
the oxygen is partly abforbed by the recently added metal, 
and reduces the whole to the ftate of white oxyd. 

Many of the neutral falts, efpecially the muriats, are ca- 
pable of oxydatinz, and, in part, of diffolying copper: this 
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is efpecially the cafe with muriat of ammonia, which, when 
made into a mafs with copper filings and a little water, and 
kept warm, prefently converts the copper into a green mu- 
riated oxyd. 

Copper and fulphur readily unite. If equal parts of cop~ 
per filings and flowers of fulphur are mixed and heated in a 
crucible, much of the fulphur burns off ; but the remainder 
melts into a blueifh-black mafs, which is fulphuret of cop- 
per. According to Prout, 100 parts of copper take up in 
this way 28 of fulphur; fo that the fulphuret is compofed 
of about 79 of metallic copper, and 21 of fulphur.- No 
oxygen appears to be prefent. This fubftance is more fufible 
than copper, melting readily at a red heat. By roafting in 
the open air, the fulphuris expelled: the laf portions, how- 
ever, adhere with great objlinacy. According to Dr. 
Thomfon, fulphur and copper filings unite together, by be- 
ing merely mixed together with or without water, and ex- 
pofed for a long time to the air. 

Hydrofulphureted water, or any of the liquid hydroful- 
phurets, when added to the folutions of copper, produce a 
deep blueifh-black precipitate, which is a hydrofulphuret of 
copper. 

Phofphorus is capable of intimate combination with cop- 
per. If 8 parts of this metal in filings, 8 of vitreous phof- 
phoric acid, and r of charcoal powder, are intimately mixed 
together, and then put into a crucible, and expofed to an 
intenfe heat, the phofphoric acid is decompofed by the ac- 
tion of the charcoal, and the phofphorus in part burns off, 
and in part unites with the copper, forming a hard, ficel- 
grey, brittle alloy, capable of a high polifh. A fimpler 
way of preparing the fame is to make copper filings red hot 
ina crucible, and project upon them {mall pieces of phof- 
phorus, which combines with the metal, and melts down 
into a grey mafs, fimilar to the former. One hundred parts 
of copper may thus be increafed to about 120; but if this 
phofphuret is kept for fome time melted under charcoal 
powder, or melted glafs, part of the phofphorus burns off. 
When this excefs is thus got rid of, the ingredients of the 
remaining phofphuret appear to be in a ftate of mutual fatu- 
ration, no more phofphorus being diflipated by a continua- 
tion of the fufion. In this flate the mafs appears to confit 
of 92.3 of copper, and 7.7 of phofphorus: it retains the’ 
grain and colour of tteel, is fufceptible of a high polifh, and 
does not readily tarnifh in the air, but is brittle. With a 
{till lefs proportion of phofphorus, it becomes malleable, and 
ofa yellowifh-white colour. Phofphuret of copper, if kept 
in fufion, with free expofure tothe air, lofes gradually moft 
of its phofphorus, which burns away with the bnght flame 
and odour peculiar to this fubftance. ; 

The fixed oils, when kept long in conta with copper, 
oxydate it, and diflolve a portion, by which they acquire a 
green colour. E : 

The ufes of copper, in its various ftates, are fo numerous 
and important, as to be fearcely inferior to thofe of iron. — 
All the falts of copper are more or lefs poifonous, producing 
violent naufea, with fevere pain and inflammation of the in- 
teflinal canal. Yet from the fudden vomiting that they ex-— 
cite, a large dofe may be given with fafety ; and this is » 
fometimes done, when there is an immediate neceflity of © 
emptying the ftomach. Copper, however, is very little ufed — 
medicinally in any form. 


§ 5. Alloys of Copper. ? 


The alloys of copper are, upon the whole, of more im- 
portance than thofe of any other metal: we fhall, therefore, 
treat of them with fome minutenefs. 

Copper with gold and filver. = 

Coppers 


ee 
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Copper, when added in {mall quantity to either of thefe 
metals, greatly increafes their hardnefs, without materially 
debaling their colour or malleability: hence it has been 
generally adopted as the alloy for that portion of the pre- 
cious metals which is employed with current coin, and for 

late. 

Copper with arfenic. ! 

On account of the volatility of arfenic fome precautions 
are required in the preparation of this alloy. he beit way, 
upon the whole, isto melt forme copper in rather a large 
crucible, and then to wrap up in paper fome reguline arle- 
nic, or white arfenic, either with or without a mixture of 
charcoal powder, and to immerfe the paper, with its con- 
tents, in the melted copper, either by means of a pair of 
long tongs, or by ramming the paper into a [mall crucible, 
and then inverting the crucible in the fluid metal. The 
arfenic prefently rifes through the copper in denfe white 
fumes, and is ina great part diflipated ; a portion however 
is retained by the copper, and by repeating the procefs 
once or twice more, the alloy will be fully faturated with 
arfenic. us 

Thisalloy is of a filvery white colour and a clofe texture ; 
it is however very brittle, and, in proportion to the perfect 
whitenefs of its colour, liable to tarnifh in the air, As foon 
as it is brought to fufion the arfenic begins to efcape, and 
the copper regains its malleability : the laft portions how- 
ever of arfenic are not driven off even by long continued 
heat, and although the copper regains its malleability, its 
colour remains of a dingy yellow, 

Vauquelin has difcovered that if to an alloy of copper 
and filver, in equal proportions (the colour of which isa pale 
yellow), there be added 2 fer cent. of arfenic, the refultis a 
perfectly white ductile and malleable alloy. If this 
latter ingredient exceeds 5 per cent. the alloy begins to be 
brittle. 

Copper with iron. 

Thefe two metals only unite when the former of them is 
greatly in excefs. ‘The refult is a hard, grey, and fome- 
what brittle alloy. According to Mr. Keir, the tutenag of 
the Chinefe is a white alloy of copper, zinc, and iron: it 
ishard, tough, and fufficiently malleable to be wrought into 
candlefticks and various other articles of domeftic furniture, 
which takea hich polifh, and are fearcely to be diftinguifhed 
from filver. The inferior fort of tutenag has, however, a 


_ very perceptible braffy tinge. 


According to Dizé, the alloy of iron and copper only 
ceafes to be acted on by the magnet, when the proportion of 
the former is lefs than 1. of the whole mafs. Iron is much 
inferior in its power of whitening copper to tin or even to 
arfenic. 

Copper with lead. 

Thefe metals unite, to appearance, very intimately by 
fufion; but when a mafs of this alloy is expofed to a very 
ow red heat, the greater part of the lead, witha fmall por- 
tion of copper, {weats out, leaving the re{t ina porous honey- 
combed ftate. When the copper holds a little filver, the 
lead carries the latter out with it: this procefs is called 


_, eliquation, and will be treated of more at large in the article 


Sirver. Copper; with about a fourth of its weight of lead, 
forms pot-metal. The Roman pot-metal was compofed, ac- 
cording to Pliny, of roo parts copper, 2 lead, and 2 tin. 
The fame ingredients, but with larger proportions of the 
two latter, were the materials of many of the ancient Greek 


and Sicilian coins, as appears from analyfes of them by ~ 


Klaproth. 
Copper with zinc. 
Copper, when nearly faturated with zinc, that is, when 
Vor. IX. 


the latter amonnts to about one-fourth of the alloy, forma 
brafs, of which an account has been already given. With 
a fmaller proportion of zinc, the colour of the alloy ap- 
proaches more nearly to that of gold, and its malleability in- 
creafes. Mixtures, chiefly of thefe two metals, are em- 
ployed to form a variety of gold coloured alloys, known 
by the names of fombac, Manheim or Dutch gold, tinfel, 
JSinilor, prince Rupert’s metal, pinchbeck, &c. the precife com- 
pofition of which varies according to the fancy or experi- 
ence of different artifts. The Dutch gold may be beaten 
into extremely fine leaves, which when frefh are a cheap 
and good imitation of gold leaf; but they tarnifh very foon. 
The mixture may be made either by melting together cop- 
per and zinc, or copper and brals. In either cafe the cop: 
per fhould be melted firft, and the other ingredient added 
afterwards: being then carefully flirred together with a 
ftick, the alloy is to be poured out into proper moulds 
without lofs of time, Jett the zinc fhould burn off. 

A fine malleable tombac may be made with 16 parts of 
copper, one of zinc, and one of ‘tin; if a larger propor- 
tion of this latter is added, the alloy becomes harder and 
brittle, Several Roman coins ftruck, during the firft cen- 
tury of the emperors, have been analyzed by Klaproth, 
and appear to confilt, fome of nearly pure copper, others of 
copper, with from a fifth toa fixth of zinc. A little tin 
and lead were found in fome, but in fuch {mall proportions 
as to appear only an accidentalimpurity. ' 

Copper with tin. 

The alloy of copper and tin are extremely important in the 
arts, and curious as chemical mixtures. Tin added to copper 
makes it more fufible, lefs liable to ruft or be corroded by 
the air and other common fubftances, harder, denfer, and 
more fonorous. In thefe refpe&s the alloy has a real ad- 
vantage over unmixed copper; but this is in many cafes 
more than counterbalanced by the great brittlenefs which 
even a moderate portion of tin imparts, and whichis a fingu- 
lar circumftance, confidering how very malleable both mes 
tals are before mixture. 

The fenfible qualities of the different mixtures of thefe 
two metals are the following: Copper, alloyed with’ from 
one to five per cent. of tin, is much harder than before ; its 
colour is yellow, with a caft of red, and its fraéture is granu- 
lar: it is ftill confiderably malleable. This appears to be 
the ufual compofition of many of the ancient edged tools 
and weapons before the ufe of iron ; whence it appears that 
the ancients did not poffefs (as has often been fuppofed) 
any peculiar art of hardening pure copper, otherwife than by 
mixture. An alloy in which the tin is from 1, to 1 of the 
whole is hard, brittle; but fill a little malleable, clofe- 
grained, and yellowifh-white. When the tin is as much as 
+ of the mafs, it is entirely brittle, and continues fo in every 
higher proportion. The yellownefs of the alloy is not en- 
tirely loft till the tin amounts to 7, of the whole. 

Copper (or fometimes copper with a little zinc) alloyed 
with as much tin as will make from about 34 to + of the 
whole, forms an alloy which is principally employed for 
bells, brafs cannon (fo called), bronze ftatues, and various 
other purpofes. Hence it is called bronze or bell-metal, and 
is excellently fitted for the ufes to which it is applied by its 
hardnefs, denfity, fonoroufnefs, and fufibiliry. For cannon 
a lower proportion of tin iscommonly ufed. According to 
Dr. Wation, the metal employed at Woolwich confilts of 
100 parts of copper, and from 8 to 12 of tins hence it re- 
tains fome little malleability, and therefore is tougher than 
it would be with a larger portion of tin, A common al- 
loy for bell-metal is 80 of copper and 20 of tin; fome 
artilts add to thefe ingredients zinc, antimony, and filver, in 
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fmall proportions, all of which certainly improve the fonor- 
oufnets-of the compound. 

When in an alloy of copper and tin, the latter metal 
mounts to about § of the mafs, the refult is a beautifully 
white alloy, with a lultre almoft equal to that of mercury; 
extremely hard, very clofe-grained, and perfeéily brittle. 
Tt takes an exquilite polifh, which well adapts it for the re- 
fleGtion of light for all optical purpofes. It is called /pecu- 
4um metal, ad, befides the above ingredients, generally con- 
taing a little arfenic, zinc, or filver. The application of an 
alloy, fimilar to the above, to the conftruGiion of mirrors, 
is of great antiquity, being mentioned by Pliny. From 
the actual analyfis, by. Mlaproth, of a portion of an ancient 
fpeculum, it appeared to confilt of 


Copper 62 

Tin 3 

Lead 8 
102 


OF thefe ingredients the lait is confidered by Kiaproth, 
with high probability, as only a cafual adulteration of the 
tin. 

When the amount of the tin exceeds that of the copper, 
the alloy begins to lofe its {plendid whitenefs, and acquires 
a blueith-grey hue; its texture likewife becomes rough- 
grained, and, as it were, rotten and incapable of receiving 
a polith, 

AV perfe& fpeculum metal fhould be quite white, without 
fhewing any cait of yellow when polifhed, not very liable to 
tarniih, quite free from pores, even when examined by a lens, 
of a certain coherence or toughnefs to bear the grinder, and, 
for the convenience of working, as foft as may be confiit- 
ent with the other requifites. 

Mr. Mudge, whofe fpecula were celebrated for their 
goodnefs, obferves, that the extreme of whitenels is given 
by 32 parts of copper and 16 of tin, but this compound is 
too hard and brittle ; 32 parts of copper with 144 of tin 
form an alloy quite white, and as hard as can be wrought. 
In order that the metal fhould turn out free from pores, it 
ought to be twice fuled, once for mixture of the ingredi- 
ents, and afterwards, with as little heat as poffible, for 
cafting. r 

The following obfervations on the fame fubje@ are ex- 
tracted from aa elaborate paper by Mr. Edwards, publifhed 
in the Navtical Almanack fer 1787. ; 

The quality of the copper fhould firft be-tried by adding 
fucceffively from fo much fhort of half of its weight of tin, 
that the mixture proves a little yellow, to the full half of 
tin, and by comperifon of the various famples afcertaining 
the maximum of whitenefs. When this is found, take 32 
parts of copper, melt it, then add one part of brafs and the 
fame of filver, with a httle black flux to cover the furface ; 
when thefe are melted ftir them together with a wooden rod, 
and pour in from 15 to 16 parts of tin (as afcertained by 
previous experiment) fufed in a f{eparate crucible, at a low 
heat; then ‘tir the mixture again, and immediately pour 
it into cold water. 
the alloy thus formed, and for every 16 parts take one of 
white arfenic, wrap it in paper, thruft the packet to the 
bottom of the fluid metal with a wooden rod, and ftir it well 
as long as any arfenical vapours arife; when thefe ceafe pour 
the metal into a mould of fand, and as foon as it has folidi- 
fied Igy it in a pot full of very hot embers, and cool it very 
flowly : unlefs this precaution is particularly obferved, the 
~metal will fly in pieces when cold, or will fplit in the 
polifhing. 


Re-melt, with as little heat as poflible, 


The brafs, the filver, and the arfenic in this compoe 
fition appear to have their diltinét ufe ; the brafs makes the 
mixture tougher, and fomewhat foftith, the filver improves 
its colour, and the arfenic renders the texture remarkably 
finer, clofer, and lefs porous; a larger proportion of this 
however would make the metal liable to tarnith 

Sir J. Newton’s {pecula were compofed of 6 parts of cop- 
per, 2 tin, and 1 arfenic; they are upon the whole very 
good; but after being polifhed exhibit a rather yellow 
cat. 

he other alloys of copper are not of much importance, 
aud will be found under the refpeétive metals to which they 
belong. 

Copper, white, a kind of metal white as filver; frequently 
brought from China, and fuppofed by many. to be natural. 
But it is only an allay of coppér, zinc, and arfenic, in cer- 
tain proportions. Ii is made with difficulty, beciufe of the 
volatility of the two femi-metals ; and, as its quality is noxi- 
ous, it is not much ufed. 

Correr, in Military dffairs. No other metal is allowed 
in magazines, or for barrels of gun-powder. 

Copper, in Calico-Printing, a veffcl in which the opera. 
tions of dyeing, dunging, rinfing, &c. are performed, 
and which derives its name from the material it is generally 
conltruéted of. As thefe veffels are ufed indifferently for 
any of the above purpofes, their fize, form, and arrange. 
ment, are generally the fame, and vary little throughout 
the whole kingdom. They are always circular, from 42 
to 5 feet diameter at the top; 34 to four feet deep, and 
about the fame in width, acrofs the bottom, which is the 
thickeft and ftouteft part of the veficl. This circular form, 
though in general ufe, is perhaps the worft that could have 
been devifed for the purpofe of calico-printing. It is no 
doubt the firlt that was “employed, and has advantages in 
point of folidity of fotm, and eafe of tran{portation from 
one place to another, over any other. For the purpofe of 
dyeing, however, or any operations where goods are kept for 
a long time at a boiling heat, and turned over the winch, 
it is the moit inconvenient that could have been adopt- 
ed. 

In a veffel of this fize and form, it is cuftomary to dye 
from fix to twelve pieces of twenty-eight yards each, at one 
operation. The goods are difpofed either im two lengths of 
four or fix over the winch ; or, when quick turning is ne- 
ceflary, in one length only, in which cafe, fix pieces, or at 
mot eight, are difpofed equally over the whole furface of 
the winch. In this latter cafe, the inconvenience of the 
circular form is particuiarly felt. It is evidert that when 
fix or more pieces are crowded upon a winch, thofe which 
are at the extremities will have little or no {pace in which to 
float, without difturbing thofe which are nearer the centre ; 
whilft, on the other hand, thofe which are in the middle 
will have more than fnfficient, and will float in the copper, 
fcarcely ever touching its fides. In confequence of this, 
the pieces at the extremities of the winch, being crowded, 

“jill prefs along the fides of the copper, and thus be expofed 
to greater heat and hazard of copper-marking, than thofe 
which are in the middle. Their difpofition on the winch 
will alfo be deranged, and the copper-man, with all his care 
and attention, will be unable to preferve that order and re- 
gularity in the diftribution of their folds, fo effentially re- 
quifite in good dyeing. When the copper isin a ftate of 
ebullition, thefe evils increafe, and itrarely happens that the 
mott experienced dyer ‘can keep. his. goods difengaged, or 
prevent their getting completely faftened, when he has two 
lengths of fix over the winch, and keeps them twenty or 
thirty minutes at an actual boil. = 
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By adopting a {quare, or, what is ftill better, an oblong 
veffel of the fame capacity as the former, thefe inconyey 
ences are in a preat meafure done away ; the goods have a 
equal {pace to float in, are equally removed from the centre 
and fides of the veffel, and preferve their order and dilpo- 
fition on the winch, even in a itate of ebullition, with eafe, 
certainty, and comparatively trifling attention. 

Dye-coppers are generally fet up in brick work, with 
each their feparate and diftinét fire-place, chimney, &c. 

The fame principles apply to the heating of thefe vef- 
fels as to all other boilers, but we need not enter here upon 
a fubject which will be more fully treated of in another part 
of this work. The recent improvements in the applica- 
tion of fteam, as a vehicle of heat, are however of fuch im- 
portance, and have at this moment excited {uch general in- 
tereft among{t dyers, and calico-printers, as to claim a fhort 
notice in this place. 

Mr Gott, of Leeds, was the firft who applied fteam in 
the large way, to the heating of dye-coppers, and the 
fuccefs of his experiment was fo complete, as to induce many 
athers to foilow his example. This mode, which is the 
fimpleft and molt economical that can be employed, confiits 
in throwing the fteam dire&ly into the dyeing veflel. One 
fteam boiler, fituated at the extremity of the building, fup- 
plies his numerous coppers which are difpofed promi{cucufly 
about the dye-houfe, unincumbered with fire-places, afh- 
pits, chimneys, &c. and imply furrounded with a calf- 
ing of brick, to fupport the copper, and confine the 
heat. 

The fteam is conveyed in horizontal pipes, carried along 
the ceiling of the dye-houfe, from which defcend vertical 
tubes of from $ of an inch to 24 inches diameter, accord- 
ing to the fize of the copper they belong to. Thefe fleam 
tubes all pafs down on the outfide of their coppers, and en- 
ter them horizontally at the level of their bottoms ; and are 
furnifhed with brafs cocks for regulating the admiffion of 
the Ream, or entirely interrupting it when the copper is not 
wanted. 

The rapidity with which thefe coppers are heated, is truly 
aftonifhing. One of the largeft in Mr. Gott’s dye-houfe 
‘of 1800 gallons capacity, according to count Rumford, was 
brought to the boiling point in half an hour. The faving 
of fuel, though in general over-rated, is another advantage 
gained by this mode of applying heat. Mr. Gott flates 
‘this at two-thirds of the quantity confumed when the cop- 
‘pers are heated by feparate fire-places; but this is evidently 
‘too much. The faving confilts mthe application of fire to 
‘ene vellei only of large dimeniions, inttead of to a number 
‘of fnall ones; and though this is certain'y accomplifh- 
ed with lefs expence of fuel, yet, if the fre has been 
well and properly applicd in the latter cafe, the faving will 
‘amount nearer to one-third than to two. 

_ The burning of the copper fides and bottoms, when heat- 
ed by a naked fire, fs a heavy expence in a large eflablifh- 
‘ment, and often a fource of ferious inconvenience. By the 
‘application of fteam, this is entirely done away, and even 
‘copper veffels themfelves, for maty operations, rendered 
wholly unneceflary. Wooden veffels have been tubfututed, 
with great advantage, in their flead, and when the ufe of 
Copper cannot be difpenfed with, it may be employed in 
‘thin fheets, fupported by a frame work of brick or wood. 
Important as thefe advantages are in an economical point of 
view, the fyftem of {team-heating has, if poffible, ftill more 
owerful recommendations. Thecafe, elegance, and regu- 
rity, with which the heat can be tranfmitted by a heam 
tube, are of themfelves fuflicient to entitle it to decided 
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_ By the adjuftment of the fteam-cock, the rate of heate 
ing is fo regulated, that the copper may be brought to the 
boiling point in any given time, with an exaétnefs as well as 
celerity, unattainable by the other mode. The heat may 
in an inftant be withdrawn, or rendered ftationary at any 
fixed point, by a fingle turn of the cock, the firft of which 
is impracticable, and the latter extremely difficult, when 
the coppers are heated by feparate fire-places. The fides 
and bottom of a dyeing copper, expofed to a ftrong and 
naked fire, are always much hotter than the dye-liquor, and 
occafion copper-marks and unevennefs in the goods, in fome 
cafes difficule to avoid. ‘This inconvenience is entirely re- 
moved by the ufe of tteam, fince the dyeing-veflel deriving 
all its heat from the heated liquor within it, can never, it 
is evident, acquire a higher temperature. 

The fuccefs of Mr.Gott’s experiments was fuch,that many 
of his neighbours, at firft much prejudiced againit it, imme- 
diately adopted the plan. With a liberality worthy of imi- 
tation, his dye-houfe was cpen to all inquirers; and fuch 
was the intereft excited by this new and extraordinary mode 
of applying heat, that experiments were immediately infti- 
tuted in different parts of the country, with a view of ex- 
tending this improvement to other branches of the art of dye- 
ing. Mr, Gott had proved and eftablifhed the practice as far as 
the dyeing of woollen goods was concerned, and little more 
remained to be done; in its application to calico-printing and 
the dyeing of lighter goods, however, difficulties occurred, 
of fuch a nature, as wholly to difcourage many whofe triais 
were made in a halty ill-concerted manner, and confiderably 
to embarrafs thofe whofe experiments were conducted with 
greater fill and patience. 

The great, and only weill-founded, objeétion arofe from 
the agitation into which the water was thrown when it ap- 
proached the boiling point, by which the goods were en- 
tangled and faftened, much more than in the ordinary mode. 
This inconvenience was not felt in Mr. Gott’s dye-houfe, 
where the goods being woollen, and of much greater weight 
and iubttance, were lefs liable to be tofled about by the af- 
cending currents from the fleami-tubes than the thin and 
lighter goods manufaétured from cotton. ‘Lhe evil was of- 
ten increafed by want of fuicient attention to the regulation 
of the fteam-cock; thrice the quantity of tteam neceffary 
to maintain the copper at the boiling point being admitted, 
which, retaining its elaftic form at that temperature, pafled 
through the copper uncondenfed, and threw the goods into 
the greateft confufion. 


To diminifh the agitation, it has been fovid neceflary to 
break the force of the current, by introducing the ftteam 
in {mall quantities, through two or three different 
Gpenings, or in fome cafes by introducing a falfe bot- 
tom, pierced full of holes, between the goods and the end 
of the tteam-tube; by this means, and itill more by ‘care- 
fully admitting only the neceflary quantity of feam, the 
agitation may be fo tar reduced, as to be no longer trouble- 
fome. 

The accumulation of condenfed water in the dye-copper, 
is a neceflary confequence of this mode- of applying fteam, 
and cannot be avoided. Where it is an object to diminith 
this as much as poffible, it may be accomplithed by uling 
{trong, or which is the fame thing, very hot fteam; but it 
does not appear that any great inconvenience refults from 
this trifling increafe, which ceafes when the copper has at« 
tained the boiling point, due allowance being made for it 
in the firft inftance, when the veffel is filled with cold 
water. 

When ftrong fteam is rapidly thrown into a veflel filled 
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with cold water, the condenfation is inftantaneous, and at- 
tended with a loud noife, and violent fhock. 

We have feen a flone cifteri: of large dimenfions, and 
firm joirings, nearly fhaken to pieces by the incautious 
2dmifiion of fteam, and many of the early experimenters 
complained that their coppers were nearly knocked to pieces, 
and that few would hold water after being heated once or 
twice. 

This inconyenience may be correGted by ftopping the end 
of the fteam tube, and piercing the fides full of {mall holes, 
or, which is ftill better, by turning up the end of the pipe, 
and fixing a valve init. In either cafe the fteam is emitted 
through the openings in ftreamlets, or fheets of {mall volume, 
whofe condenfation is attended with trifling noife, and little 
agitation of the veffel. Several @ye-houfes in Lancafhire 
and Chefhire have been fitted up on thefe principles, and, 
the coppers, thus heated, are uled, with few exceptions, for 
every purpofe of calice-printing. ; 

Mr. Gott, as we have before ftated, was the firft who in- 
troduced this improvement on a large fcale, the idea of 
which, count Rumford informs us, was derived from the pe- 
rufal of his feventh Effay. We know not what fhare the 
count’s publication might have in deciding the trial, but the 
idea of heating water by fteam had occurred long before 
that time to Mr. Watt; and, if we miltake not, a warm 
bath at Soho had been heated-in this way, and feen by 
Mr. Gott, and many cthers, to whom the idea of its appli- 
cation to more ufeful purpofes had naturally occurred. 

For fome few purpofes we believe this mode of applying 
heat, by throwing fteam dire@ly into the dye-copper, is lefs 
advantageous. When goods, for example, are kept a long 
time at a low heat and never boiled, the accumulation of 
condenfed waiter, in this cafe, continues to the end of the 
operation, and weakens confiderably the effle& of the dye. 
All the advantages of this mode may, however, be obtained 
without any of the inconveniences we have before alluded 
to, by furrounding the dyeing-veflel with a cafing of cat 
iron, and throwing the {team in between this and the copper. 
The heat in this cafe is tran{mitted through the fides of the 
copper, as in the ordinary mode of heating by a naked fire, 
and the condenfed water is carried off from the cafing either 
by a reverfed fyphon, eight or nine feet long, or, when the 
fituation will not admit of tits, by a floating valve. In this 
way the noife and fhock, from the rapid condenfation of 
fleam in cold water, the agitation in the dye-copper, and the 
condenied water, are all completely got rid of. The appa- 
ratus is, however, lefs fimple and much more expenfive than 
the former. : 

A itrong fteam is neceffary to produce the boiling heat in 
a dye-copper cooled by the continued expofure of the goods 
on the winch, and the veffel and joints muft be found and 
ftrong to fupport this preflure. Both modes have their ad- 
vantages, and will, we have little doubt, in a few years 
entirely iuperfede the ordinary mode of heating by feparate 
fire places. 

Correr mark. is a ftain, difcolouration, and unevennefs in 
dyed goods, caufed by conta&t with the fides of a hot or 
dirty copper, Guriag the operation of dyeing. In the ordi- 
nary mode of heating, as has been obferved in the foregoing 
article, the bottom and fides of a dyeing-veflel, when expofed 
to a flrong and naked fre, are much hotter than the dye- 
liquor. When this is the cafe, and the colours pale and de- 
licate, fimple conta@ with the hot copper is fufficient to 
caufe unevennefs, either by affeGiing the hue by the excefs 
of heat, or enabling the mordant to combine with an extra 
portion of colouring matter. ‘This inconvenience is 10 gyne- 
ral remedied by placing a bafket of wicker work within the 


copper, which prevents the goods from touching the fides 
ofthe veffcl; it is flili more completely guarded againft by 
heating the copper with fleam, in the manner already de- 
feribed. : 

The fides of a copper will often occafion marks or ftains 
when the veffel has been negligently wafhed out, and efpe- 
cially when it has not been ufed for fome time. A dye- 
copper not in ufe fhould always remain filled with clean 
water. It prevents the formation of a ruft on its furface, 
which fimple wafhing will not remove, and which ads as a 


mordant, and fixes the dye whenever it touches the 
cloth. 


Correr Jfland, in Geography, otherwife called Mepnot 


Ojtroff, i.e. Mednoi ifland, lies in the fea of Kamtfchatka, 
which feparates the two continents of Afia and America. 
It takes its name from larze mafles of native copper found 
upon the beach; and as it lies full in fight of Beering’s 
ifle, it was ealily and fpeedily difcovered by thofe who fuc- 
ceeded Beering. Thefe two unishabited fpots, to which 
the fea-otters and other marine animals were accultomed to 
refort in great numbers, and which were firlt vifited in 1745, 
were for fome time the only iflands that were known, until 
a fearcity of land and fea-animals, whofe numbers were 
greatly diminifhed by the Ruffian hunters, occafioned other 
expeditions. Befides the native copper which is found on 
the coalt of this ifland, the true right camphor-wood, and 
another fort of wood, very white, foft, and {weet-fcented, 
_are found among the floating bodies which the fea cafts upon 
the fhore. The copper lies on the fhore in fuch abundance, 
that many fhips might be loaden with it; and aa Indian 
trader might make a profitable voyage from thence to China, 
where this metal is in high demand. ‘This copper is moftly 
in a metallic or malleable ftate, and many pieces of it feem 
as if they had been formerly in fufion. ‘he ifland is not 
high, but has many hillocks, each of which has the appear- 
ance of having formerly been the funnel of a volcano. ‘This 
ifland, as well asthe others in its vicinity, are fubject to fre- 
anent and violent earthquakes, and abound in fulphur. 
(Coxe’s Ruffian Difcoveries.) From the account in caps 
tain Cook’s Third Voyage (vol. iil. p. 347.) we learn, that, 
on Mednoi and Beering’s ifland, fcarcely a fea-otter is now 
to be found ; though it appears from Muller, that in his time 
they were exceedingly plentiful. 

Correr-Plates for Engraving. We are favoured with the 
following account of the method of preparing copper-plates, 
as practifed at prefent in London, by Mr. Harris, fon-in-law 
and fucceffor to Mr. Whittow of Shoe-lane. 

A fheet of copper mult be chofen as free as poffible from 
flaws, and of a fomewhat greater thicknefs than the finifhed 
plate is intended to be: it is then to be {craped all over with 
a fcraper, in fhape fomething like the head of a {pear, and 
fixed in a handle long enouzh to go under the arm, the other 
hand holding the tool near the cutting part. When it has 
been perfeétly freed from the outward cruft, fcales, or ruft, 
it mult be carefully examined to fee if there are any holes or 
flaws init; if there are (which is almoft always the cafe), 
they mult be fcooped out by a tool called a /eooper. ‘This 
being done, it is next to be well and regularly hammered all 
over on an anvil, of a confiderable degree of convexity, in 
order to harden it ; and afterwards ona broad and nearly flat 
anvil, to flatten and planifh it. After this has been per- 
formed, it is to be cut to the fize wanted, and the edges a 
little chamfered or bevilled, and is now to be ftoned, that is, 
rubbed all over with a faft cutting, but not very coarfe, grit 
ftone, care being taken to ufe a great quantity of water, to 
float off the particles mutually abraded from the copper and 
fione. When it is judged that all the marks of the {cooper 
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nad hammer are rubbed out, a ftone of a fine grit is to be 
ufed in the fame manner, and after this a third. 

The two firft-mentioned {tones are fold at the ironmongers 
in London, under the name of ‘ Carpenters’ ftone 3”? the 
belt kind are brought principally from the coal fields in the 
neighbourhood of Billton in Staffordthire. The ftone laft 
ufed is called “* Water of Aye ftone,’’ and brought from 
Dumfriesthire. All the three kinds contain a confiderable 
quantity of argil in their compofition. Lately, a very fine 

rained argillaceous grit, brought from the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield,.has been ufed inftead of the Bilfton ftone. 

After the operation of ftoning has been performed, the 
plate is to be “ coaled.”?  ‘V'his is done by rubbing it firlt 
with charcoal of birch-wood, or alder, and water, and then 
with charcoal of wiliow: the latter gives the finer polilh, 
particularly if oil inftead of water be ufed. Sometimes the 
plates are finifhed by burnifhing, but this is not now often 
done. 

The charcoal is not prepared by the copper-plate makers, 
but is procured from the dealers in that article by the work- 
men, who take a plate of copper, and by trial difcoyer which 
pieces are fit for their purpofe. 

Correr-Plate Printing. See Ralling-prefs PrinTinc. 

Gorrer-Plate Work, in Calico- Printing. ‘The application 
of Seraving has given birth to a new and important branch 
of calico-printing. It firft introduced thofe machines whofe 
fubfequent improvement has fo much contributed to the per- 
feGiion of the art, and which furpafs the ordinary mode of 
block-printing, not only in neatnefs, accuracy, and preci- 
fion, but ftill more in the economy and adtivity with which 
the labour is performed. . Ps 

Thefe machines are of two kinds, the flat prefs, and the 
rolling or cylinder prefs. ' 

The flat prefs, in its original form, was merely a modifi- 
cation, confiderably enlarged, of the prefs for ornamental 
prints or engravings ; to which was added a contrivance for 
joining, with accuracy, the numerous and fucceffive impref- 
fions neceflary to cover a piece of cloth. It was contined 
at firlt to one colour, but later improvements have extended 
it to two and even three. The fiagle colour prefles are, how- 
ever, principally in ufe. : : 

The cylinder, or rolling-prefs, is of later invention, and 
differs from the former chiefly in the fubftitution of an en- 
graved cylinder fora flat plate. With the latter the cloth 
1s printed by /uece//ive impreflions, in which the accuracy of 
the joining is of great importance : in the roiling-prefs, the 
revolution of the engraved cylinder forms one continued im- 
preflion, from one end of the piece to the other, in which 
there are confequently no joinings. ‘his is a great advan- 
tage, efpecially in {mall and delicate patterns, where a vari- 
ation of a hair’s breadth in the joint is readily perceived; but 
its great fuperiority over the flat prefs confilts in the eco- 
nomy of time and labour. With a well-conttructed cylinder. 
prefs, and proper arrangements for accelerating the work, 
one man and a boy will print 200 pieces, of 28 yards each, 
in the fame time that a flat prefs man will print 12 pieces, 
or a block printer 8; that ic, in one day. They are con- 
ftru@ed to work one, two, and even three colours, but are 
generally confined to one ; the difficulty and delay in adjuft- 
ing the feveral cylinders to each other, when more than one 
colour is worked, counteracting, in great meafure, the chief 
advantage of the machine. For a defcription of thefe 
preiles, and the mode of working them, fee Press. See 
alfo the article Encravina. 

COPPERAS, aterm employed popularly and by the old 
chemilts as fynonymous with vitriol. Of Copperas there are 
three kinds, the Green or Sulphat of Iron, the Blue or Suly 
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phat of Copper, andthe White or Sulphat of Zinc, whieh 


fee. 

The former is diftinguifhed in common by 4 variety of 
names, as Martial vitriol and Roman vitriol, but moft com-= 
monly by the names of green copperas or green vitriol. It 
is feldom made by the dire&t combination of fulphuric acid 
with the oxyd of iron, which conttitutes this fubftance, e:- 
cept for the purpofes of experiment in the laboratory of the 
chemift. The common, as well as the refined, is manufac- 
tured on the large fcale, as an article of commerce, in the 
neighbourhood of collieries, and is in fome inftances found 
native. It was known to the ancients, as Pliny informs us, 
(N. H.1. xxiv. c. 12.) and denominated by them Mify, Sory, 
or Calcanthum. Concentrated fulphuric acid has fearcely any 
action on iron; when it is heated the acid is decompofed, 
part of its oxygen combines with the iron and fulphurous acid 
gas is evolved, but when diluted fulphuric acid is added 
to iron filings, a violent effervefcence takes place, and hydro- 
gen gas is difengaged; jin this procefs the water, with which 
the acid is diluted, is decompofed, the oxygen of which com- 
bines with the iron ; and converts it into an oxyde; whilft the 
hydrogen efcapes in the form of gas, the folution is of a green 
colour, and by evaporation affords cryftals of fulphat of 
iron which are tranfparent, of a fine green colour, in the 
form of rhomboidal prifms, having an acrid aftringent talte ; 
this falt almoft always reddens vegetable blues, is very folu- 
ble ;, to parts of cold water, or lefs than its weight of boil- 
ing water, being fufficient for its folution. é 

‘The mode of preparing it, as an article of commerce, is 
purfued principally, as before obferved, in the neighbourhood 
of coal pits, in many of which a fubftance is found in great 
abundance, which, though injurious to the coal, forms never- 
thelefs a valuable mater‘al as being the balis of copperas, 
known by the name of pyrites or brafles ; thefe are carefully 
feparated from the coal, and the expence which this labour 
occafions, is amply repaid by the produce of the manufac- 
ture; the procefs 1s at once fimple and economical, and does 
honour to the intelligence of thofe who firft fuggelted it. A 
large area of ground is inclofed, to which a gentle but fenfi- 
ble declivity is given ; the furface is made quite equal, and co- 
vered with an unctuous clay, which is every way extended 
and {moothed, as if plaiftered, in order to prevent the water 
from filtrating into the earth ; at the fame time a furrow is 
formed in the midft of the area, for colleS&ing all the water 
in one point, and conveying it to a refervoir; the area being 
thus prepared, the pyrites are [pread all over its furface, in 
layers one above another to the height of feveral feet ; care 
is taken in placing the different pieces to leave intervals for 
the admiffion of the air: now as thefe pyrites contain iron ia 
combination with fulphur, when they are expofed to the al- 
ternate action of water and the atmofphere; they undergo a 
material change, the water is decompofed, one of its con- 
flituent parts, uamely, the oxygen, combines with the ful- 
phur, and forms fulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol ; the hydro- 
gen efcapes into the atmofplrere, by this means a faline pow- 
dery mais ts formed, the talte of which is auttere and ftyptic;. 
the decompofition is materially aflifted by occafionally turn- 
ing the pyrites with rakes having long iron teeth, like thofe 
ufed in Glafgow and neighbouring places, for ftirring the 
boiling ingredients of the glue maker, by which means new 
furfaces are prefented tothe action of the atmofphere. In 
fummer, when it is long dry weather, it is neceflary to {prin- 
kle the brafles frequently with water, to wath away the falt 
which is already formed, and alfo to produce that humid 
warmth which accelerates {till further the d-compolition ; 
gentle fhowers are therefore excellent for bringing forward 
this part of the operation. The water loaded with vitriol, 
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finding a clay bottom, which prevents its lofing itfelf in the 

earth, ows down the inclined plane, and falls into the refer- 
voit, in which a quantity of old ‘iron is placed, purchated 

principally from the {miths and the coopers, as their refufe. 

It is well known that, during the decompofition of the py- 
rites, more fulphuric acid is produced, than the iron con- 
rained in them will neutralize; the refufe iron is therefore 
placed in the refervoir and the liquor run upon it, in order to 
combine with the fuperabundant acid. The natural evapo- 
ration which takes place here adds to its ftrength, and, when 
it is conceived to be properly prepared, it is drawn off intoa 
fecond refervoir, attached to the workhoufes of the manu- 
Factory ; from thence it paffes into leaden boilers, where it 
is made to boil and evaporate by a large fire, formed of the 
moft inferior kind of coal ; when the liquor is brought to a 
proper flate, itis run out by fyphons, or drawn out by pumps, 
into long wooden troughs, where it is cryitallized by the 
operation of cold, the cryftals attaching themfelves to 
twigs and branches of trees, which are {ufpended in the 
troughs for the purpofe by being hung over pieces of 
wood, feveral of which are laid acrofs the top of each trough ; 
from thefe branches they are taken and dried, and are then 
ready for the market. 

Refined Copperas is an improvement in the mode of pre- 
paring copperas, and was difcovered by the late Mr. Thomas 
Barnes, of Walker, near Newcaltle-upon-Tyne, a coal viewer 
of the firft eminence in that neighbourhood ; this is effected 
by merely evaporating ftill further than in the common mode 
the water of cryftallization, and attending throughout the 
whole procefs to a little more cleanlinefs and exatnefs in 
the manipulations as 

Two or three men are fufficient to manage a manufactory 
of either kind, and to produce a great quantity of the ar- 
ticles ; confidering which, and the rate it fells at, at prefent 
£1806) from ro to a4/. per ton, it ranks with the moft be- 
neficial manufaGories. 

Amongt the few places in which this falt is found native, 
we fhail only notice that at Hurlet near Paifley, in a ftratum 
of ichiftus, funk through in 1786 toa feam of coal, py- 
rites abound {fo much, that native copperas is fometimes 
found ; it does not in this inftance lie in any regular bed, 
but is interiperfed through the ftratum, and feparated from 
the coal by the workmen. Thefe works were eftablifhed in 
«753 by a company of gentlemen from Liverpool, for the 
fole pu-pole of making alum, but finding both pyrites and 
native copperas, they added the manufacture of that article 
alfo. 

Copperas fone. See Pyrires. 

Copver- Mine, in Geography, a large river in the central 
parts of N. America, reckoned to be the moft northern in 
the American continent. Parfning a northern courfe, it falls 
into the fea in N. lat. 72°, and W.long. 120°, according to 
Mr. Hearne, and 113° according to the potition affigned it 
by Mr. Arrowfmith. In 1771 Mr. Hearne arrived at this 
siver, who found that it flows into the Aric ocean, 
or rather, as he intimates in the preface to his book, pub- 
lifhed in £795, into an inland fea like that of Hudfon. From 
his journies, performed in 1769—1772, we may infer, with 
a great degree of confidence, that the fearch atter a N. W. 
paliage is not likely to fucceed. Upon his arrival at the 
copper river, on the 14th of July 1771, the fayages who 
attended him murdered, in a fhocking manner, fome Likimo 
families. On the 77th he was within fight of the fea; and 
commencing his furvey, purfued it to the mouth of the ri- 
ver, which he found fo full of fhoals and falls, that it was not 
navigable even for a boat, and that it emptied itfelf into the” 
fea over aridge or har. Ais the tide was out, he perceived 
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by marks onthe edge of the ice, that it flowed about 12 or 
14 feet, and of courfe could reach but a little way within 
the river’s mouth, and he found the water perfeAty freth. 
He coucluded that this river ran into the fea, or fome branch 
of it, by the quantity of whalebone and feal-flins which the 
Tikimos, (or Ef{quimaux) had at their huts, and alfo by the 
number of feals which he faw onthe ice. It has been fug- 
gefted that, as he did not tafte the water, which feems fome- 
what furprifing, this fea, or branch of it, as he conceived 
it to be, might have been a frefh water lake. Seals, it is ob- 
ferved, aré not uncommon in the fea of Baikal; and the 
whalebone might have been procured in barter. The luppofed 
tide is not unknown on occafion of high winds in the fouth« 
ern lakes. However this be, Mr. Hearne fays, that he had 
an extenfive view of the fea, and that, from the mouth of the 
river, it was full of iflands and fhoals, as far as he could fee 
with the affiftance of a good pocket telefcope. The ice was 
not then broken up, but was thawed for about 2 of a mile 
from the main fhore, andtoa little diltance round the iflands 
and fhoals. ‘I'he Hkimos here were of a dirty copper colour, 
and rather fhorter in fiature than thofe to the fouth. Theie 
kettles were made Of lapis ollaris, of a mixed brown and 
white ; and their hatchets and knives were of copper. The 
dogs have fharp ere¢t ears, fharp nofes, and bufhy tails, being 
a fine breed of that fort. Many kinds of fea-fowl were ob- 
ferved : and in the ponds and marfhes fwans, geefe, curiews, 
and plovers. ‘The quadrupeds are mufk cattle, rein-deer, 
bears, wolves, wolvereens, foxes, Alpine hares, fquirrels, er 
mins, micee Mr. Hearne, in the profecution of his furvey, 
vrfited one of the copper mines, about 30 miles S.E. from 
the mouth of the river, which was merely a hjll that feemed 
to have been rent by an earthquake, or perhaps by fubter- 
raneous water. The copper is tound in lumps, and is beaten 
out by the help of firerand two ftones. 

CorvpersAfine pills, hills of N. America, in N. lat. 68° 
30’. W. long. 112°. 

COPPET, a {mall town of the Pays de Vaud, in Swit- 
zerland, delightfully fituated on the banks of the Jake of 
Geneva, 12 miles N. of Geneva. Jt is _an ancient Swifs 
barony, comprifing eight villages befides the town; its terri- 
tory produces excellent red wine. The caftle which com- 
mands the lake fuftained an obftinate fiege in 1536 againit 
the troops of Berne, who at lait reduced it to afhes. In the 
year 1657. the barony of Coppet was bought by Frederick, 
count of Dohna. He rebuilt the caltle in a modern ftyle, 
but his fon fold the eftate to an inhabitant ef St. Gall, from 
whofe defcendants it was purchafed fome time before the 
French revolution by the celebrated Necker, who expended 
large fums in embellifhing a feat, the fituation of which is 
truly enchanting, and where he clofed his chequered career. 
He left it to his daughter, the baronefs of Stahi Holftein, 
whofe name is dear to French literature, and who was ba- 
nifhed to this eftate in 1807, for having produced the inte- 
refting novel of Corinna. Durand. Statiitique Elemersaire de 
la Suiffe 1795. 

COPPI, Jacopo, in Biography, contidered by Lanza 
the fame perfon with Jacopo del Meglio, was born in the 
Florentine {tate in 1523, and was employed, in concurrence 
with the other expert manneriits of his ichool, in the large 
altar pictures of the church of Santa Croce at Florence. If, 
however, we may judge from the critiques of Borghini and 
other writers, his merit upon this occafion appeated lefs con- 
fpicuous than in fome {mall pictures of fabulous fubjeGs, 
which formed part of the ornament of an eferutoire executed, 
under the infpection of, Vafari, the chief of the Florentine 
{clfool of that period, for the prince Francefco de Medici: 
but his maiterpiece is a picture reprefenting the crucifixion 
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in the church of St. Salvatate at Bologna, which, according 
to Lanzi, is nowife inferior to the fineft works of Vafari 
himfelf, and may imdeed vank with the belt produétions of 
the Bolognefe artilts prior to the Caracci, It is dated 1579. 
The artift died in 1591. Lanzi, Storia Pittorica. 

COPPICE, in Rural Economy, a low fort of inclofed 
wood, which is cut over at ttated periods, for different pur- 

ofes. 

Thefe forts af woods, wherever there is much demand 
for the various; {mall ftuff which they are capable of affurd- 
ing, yield confiderable returns to their owners ; particularly 
where proper care is taken in fencing and preferving them 
againtt live ftock. 

In cafes where new coppices are to be raifed, it is necef- 
fary, to beftow great attention on the nature of the foil, and 
the expofure: of the land ; adapting the trees and plants to 
the nature of thefe, as much as poffible; and at the fame 

time, taking into confideration the forts that are the mott 
 ufeful, and moft in requeft in the particular diftriG or vi- 
cinity: as this fort of wood is in general difpofed of to the 
greateft profit and advantage, where there is little trouble of 
carriage. The ground fhould be well drained, where it is 
inclined to be wet, and alfo well inclofed from the cropping 
of cattle. Some likewife advife, that where it is covered 
with bufhes or briars, that they fhould remain to fhelter the 
young growth of wood; and that if there happen tobe a 
moderate quantity of young oak and afh-trees on the {pot, 
to let them ftand by all means: always keeping in mind how 
' neceflary fhelter is for the growth of wood of all kinds and 
- forts. But that in newly planted coppice-woods, where all 
the plants are of the fame age, there is not the fame reafon 
for letting them ftand before they are flooled off for under- 
_ wood, as for young trees planted to fill up old woods. 
Thofe which are intended for underwood may, in fuch newly 
_ planted wocds, be cut off when planted, or at any age from 
eight to fourteen years, without injary. Indeed, young 
woods fhould not ftand too Jong previous to the firft cut- 
_ ting. It is obferved in the feventh volume of the Letters 
and Papers of the Bath Society, that the kinds of wood to 
be planted in coppices, either in making new ones, or filling 
up old ones, fhould be reguiated partly by the demands of 
the country, but chiefly by the peculiar aptitude of the foil 
and fituation to produce particular forts. Let nature be 
the guide, {ays the writer, in planting, and you will feldom 
do wrong. Particular foils and particular fituations will al- 
_ ways favour particular kinds of trees: we need not look for 
the reafony but only for the fac. 
The chalk hills of Hampfhire are peculiarly proper for 
beech; the flinty loams and clays of the fame county, for 
oak and afh; the mofly fteep fides of the Wiltfhire downs, 
for hazel; and the fands of the fame diftri@, for ahh; the 
rugged and almolt naked rocks of Mendip, in Somerfethhire, 
“produce the lime tree and the walnut in the greateft luxuri- 
ance; andon the higheft parts of the fame Mendip hills, 
where no other tree can {land the fea-breeze, fycamore flou- 
tithes as well as inthe moft fertile valley. ‘Taking the gene- 
ral demand of counties, and the peculiarities of different 
foils, into confideration, it is afferted that there is no kind 
of wood fo generaily proper for planting in coppiccs as afh: 
the value of afh-poles being at lealt one-third more, and fre- 
quently as much again, per hundred, as that of other poles, 
as being applicable in all fizes to fome ufeful purpofe or 
other; the timber being always in requeft, and faleable at 
any age or fize, at almolt the price of oak ; and the wood 
itfelf being as quick a grower as any, and quicker than mott ; 
and, above all, there being but few foils, from the blackeft 
d wetteft bogs to the highelt and molt expoled mountains, 
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where it will not grow, are reafons why afh is one of the 
moit profitable woods to plant in fuch coppices as are fa- 
vourable to its growth. In foils and fituations where ath 
does not grow kindly, let fuch other forts of wood be planted 
as appear to thrive beft in fimilar foils and fituations in the 
fame county. Spavifh chefnut, though not fo general a 
grower as afh, is a moft excellent wood, either for timber 
or underwood, and wants only to be more known to be 
higher in cftimation. It partakes much of the properties of 
oak, but excels it in two points, namely, that it grows fafter, 
and that the fap part of the timber is firmer and lefs cor- 
ruptible. ‘I’o fill up woods that are become thin by age or 
negle&t, the proper time is one year, or at the utmoft two 
years, after the underwood is cut. The young plants fhould 
be cight or ten feet high, and an inch and an half diameter 
at the ground, and fhould be planted without cutting off. 
If the foil be dry, no other preparation is neceffary than 
barely digging the holes for the plants; if wet, deep drains 
fhould be made, to take off the {uperabundant water. The 
earth dug from thefe drains fhould be thrown out on the 
lower fide of them, and upon this new earth the plants fhould 
be planted. If Jand of this latter defeription be black and 
peaty, afh is peculiarly proper for it; and will, if planted 
on the earth thrown from the drains, make a moft furprifing 
progrefs. If it bea ftiff yellow clay, it is generally more 
favourable to the growth of oak than of afh. In fiuch foils, 
oak for timber, with a mixture of willow, birch, alder, and 
Spanifh chefnut, for underwood, will perhaps be the moft 
proper. All thefe kinds fhould ftand one round of the un- 
derwood ; and if {till weak, fhould ftand two, before thofe 
are cut off which are intended for underwood. Birch plants 
are indeed an exception to this rule: they fhould always be 
cut off the firft round of the underwood ; for, if they are 
large when cut off, the ftocks frequently decay and die. In 
all mixtures of kinds of wood for coppices, thofe forts 
fhoyld be ufed which are not unfriendly to each other, and 
which will come round fit to be cut together at the fame 
periods ; and fuch kinds fhould be allowed to ftand for tim- 
ber, and that at fuch diftances as to injure the underwood 
as little as poflible. The plants for filling up old decayed 
woods of the coppice kind, fhould be the ftrongeft and beft 
of their kinds. Thofe which are weak at firfl will be drawn 
up by the furrounding underwood, and become, from their 
increafed height, itill weaker. At the next cutting of the 
underwood, they will be blown down; or, if ent off, the 
fhoots will be too weak to grow up with. the other under- 
wood. Oak, afh, and Spanifh chefnut, fhould be kept in 
a nurfery for this purpofe. Alder and birch plants grow 
plentifully {pontaneoufly in fome countries, and may be taken 
up for ufe; if none fuch are to be obtained, they may be 
raifed from feed foon on a moderate hot-bed, in the open 
air. Alder is fometimes propagated by taking up old roots, 
and dividing them into feveral parts ; and hazel may be pro- 
pagated the fame way. Willow is generally planted in cut- 
tings; but a much better way, where there are any oid 
willow ftocks, is to plath down the fhoots, and fill up the 
vacant places round fuch old ttocks. The wild cherry, 
which will grow on almolt any foil, and is eafily propagated, 
makes an exceedingly good underwood, though as yet it is 
but feldom ufed for that purpofe. 

It is remarked by the author of Modern Agriculture, 
that the coppice-woods, when the fhoots are young, whether 
of oak, afh, elm, or birch, or a mixture of thele with other 
forts, are very little attended to in any part of the ifland; 
fencing being the only particular which marks the difference 
between a good and a bad manager. But, he fays, when 
the wood can be fold for different ufeful purpoles, at various 
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flages of its growth, as is the cafe in many parts, an effen- 
tial improvement in the management of coppices might be 
introduced with great propriety. In all fuch fituations, it 
would be profitable to the ewners, were the fhocts thinned 
two or three times between each general cutting. The 
weedings or thinnings would do much more than defray the 
expence, while, by admitting a more free circulation of air, 
and by cutting off the fupernumeraries, the principal fhoots 
would advance more rapidly, and become by that means fit 
for fale, perhaps, two or three years fooner than they do 
by beiag allowed to remain in a neglected ftate. This isa 
circumftance that particularly merits the attention of thofe 
who are favourably fituated, in regard to market, for the 
various productions of coppices; as faving two or three 
years in the regular cuttings would materially enhance the 
value of the land fo occupied. 

He further ftates, that feveral other improvements in the 
management of coppices might certainly be effected, were 
the owners to beftow due attention. It frequently happens, 
that, from mi{management in cutting, many of the {tools 
become ufelefs, while {craggy thorns, brambles, &c, are al- 
lowed to {pring up, and occupy the place of more valuable 
plants. Were the owners of coppices in general to permit 
their labourers, or other induftrious poor people in the neigh- 
bourhood, to dig up the decayed ftools and ufelefs brufh- 
wood for fuel, under condition that they plant healthy vi- 
gorous {tools in their places, the coppices by this manage- 
ment would neceffarily become more valuable. Much da- 
mage alfo frequently happens from allowing the underwood 
to remain feattered over the furface of the wood, for a con- 
fiderable time after it iscut. Every perfon mutt be fenfible, 
that if the cuttings are allowed to remain in this fituation 
till after the young fhoots begin to {pring, if is fcarcely 
poffible to remove them without breaking or otherwife in- 
juring thefe tender fprigs. In all autions of coppices, it 
ought, therefore, to be an article of fale, that the whoie 
fhould be carried off the premifes in a limited time; and the 
forefter, or wood-officer, fhould receive injunctions to fee 
this condition of the fale ftriftly fulfilled. 

Much greater care is requifite, the fame writer fays, in 
cutting coppices properly than the owners, in many cafes, 
are difpofed to beftow. It cannot be fuppofed, when fifty 
ora hundred purchafers, with their affiltants, are allowed 
to ufe their axes with no other view than to cut the wood 
which they have purchafed, without regard to the fuccefs 
of what may be called the next or following crops, that any 
regard will be beftowed as to the proper manner of cutting. 
It is certainly of much importance, not only for the future 
vigour, but alfo for the durability of the ftools, that the 
ftems or fhoots fhould be cut in that manner which experi- 
ence has proved moft effe€iual for anfwering both purpofes. 
The fhoots ought to be cut as low as poffible, without in- 
juring the ftools. When that pratice is adopted, the ftools 
remain nearly even with the ground, and confequently ina 
much better ftate of prefervation than by cutting the 
items at the height of fix, eight, or ten inches; as, by this 
method of cutting being frequently repeated, the ftools get 
in procefs of time, as he has frequently feen, to the height 
of feveral feet above the furface foil. Another common 
error, and which wood-cutters of the above defcription may 
be fuppofed very guilty of, is to leave the butt ends of the 
{tems jagged and uneven, and part of the bark torn off, or 
joofened all the way down to the ftool, than which nothing 
can be more injurious. The butt-ends of the ftems ought 
rather to be brought to a point in the middle, and the bark 
remain quite clofe and firm, otherwife dews and rain drop 
into the hollows, and either rot or otherwife prove ruinous 


to the future health and vigour of the flools. In fhort, te 
render a coppice both valuable and lafting, a larger fyftem 
of management ought to be adopted. For the seafons men- 
tioned above, they ought to be thinned two or three times 
between every general cutting. The ufelefs brufh-wood 
ought to be rooted out, and other more ufeful plants fub- 
ftituted. Where too much water abounds, drains ought to 
be opened ; the fences at all times kept in a fubftantial ftate 
of repair ; and on no confideration whatever fhould the pur= 
chafers of coppices be allowed to cut down the woods. 
Men employed by the owners, and who are properly bred 
to the bufinefs, ought only to be employed; who, by be- 
{towing proper pains in dreffing and pruning the butts and- 
fools as they go along, would.thereby enfure the {pringing 
of numerous and vigorous fhoots the following feafon. 

The periods of cutting coppice underwood muft be regus 
lated, it is obferved in the work firft mentioned, by the 
luxuriance of its growth, and by the demand of the country, 
and the ufes to which the wood is to-be applied when cut : 
but, in general, the common rule of trade will hold good 
here, viz. ‘ that fmall gains and quick returns make the 
dealer rich, but long credit ruins.” In the article of under- 
wood, not only the intereft of money, but the lofs of the 
fucceeding growth, tells again{ft the value of ftanding wood 
after it is ft to cut, and makes it doubly the advantage of 
the owner to cut his underwood as early as it is faleable. 
As foon, therefore, as any kind of wood is fit for the ufes 
of the country, it fhould then be cut; unlefs it can be made 
appear, that it will pay compound intereft for ftanding 
longer, or, in other words, will pay not only the fimple in- 
tereft of the fir& value, but alfo the lofs of fo many years 
growth of the wood, as fo far advanced towards another 
crop. Wood merely for fuel can {carcely be cut too young. 
Hazel is ufually fit for hurdles and dead hedges, from nine 
to twelve years old; afh for fheep-cribs, at the fame age; 
and afh and other woods for hop-poles, from eleven to four- 
teen years old: while afh for carpenters, and other large 
ufes; alder, birch, and willow, for rafters, turner’s ufes, 
pattens, clogs, coal-pit ufes, &c, mult ftand from fixteen: 
to twenty years, before the poles are large enough for their 
refpetive purpofes. It therefore behoves every owner of 
woods of the latter defcription, unlefs he ts public-{pirited 
enough to give up his own profit to the good of the public, 
to confider well before he {uffers his wood to ftand to the 
age of fixteen, eighteen, or twenty years, whether the va- 
lue of fuch wood, when cut younger, and fold for other 
purpofes, added to the intereit thereof up to the ufual period 
of cutting, and the gain by the growth between thefe two 
periods, will not more than equal the value the wood will 
be of, if fuffered to ftand fo long; and if fo, whether he 
ought not to cut his wood at fhorter periods. He will have 
this additional fatisfaction, that, by more frequent cuttings, 
his wood will be the lefs liable to decay, by the {trong fhoots 
{mothering the weak ones, as is before explained ; and will 
have an opportunity of letting up more faplings for timber 
than be could otherwife do. There are many opinions re« 
{pecting the moft proper time of the year for cutting under- 
wood ; but there is one rule which, on the feller’s part, is 
without exception, viz. that the older the wood is, the 
later in the {pring it fhould be cut. When old wood is cut 
early in the wintcr, and a har! winter follows, the damage 


done to the ftocks is very great: young flourifhing wood — 
will bear cutting at anytime. But onthe part of the buyer, © 


it is allowed that all woods are more durable, when cut in — 


the moft ftagnant ftate of the fap; and in all cafes where ~ 
bending is required, fuch as hurdles, hoops, and even dead 
hedges, the wood cannot be cut too early in the winter, be- 


ing, 
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Ing, if cut when the fap is rifing, brittle, and unfit for thofe 
purpofes. Oak underwood will, at the prefent price of 
bark, pay well for ftarding till the fap is up for barking it ; 
and it feldom happens that the ftocks are injured by cutting 
it fo late in the year, 

‘The belt way of difpofing of coppice-underwood, to an- 
{wer the purpofe of the feiler, is, in the opinion of this 
writer, to cut it at the feller’s expence, before it is fold ; to 
lay it out in ranges or drifts, according to the cuftom of the 
country ; to value it in that fate, and fell it in fuch fized 
lots as the number of buyers may warrant: always keeping 
up a fuflicient number to make a competition, and parti- 
cularly to cblige the buyers to clear the whole out of the 
wood by the 24th day of June; and never to fufer them to 
bring their horfes into the woods, after any-new fhoots are 
fhot out, without muzzling them, or at lealt tying up their 
heads. : 

But ‘in the View of Modern Hufbandry, Mr. Donaldfon 
thinks, that the more approved method of difpofiig of 
coppice, or other under-fized wood, is that which is practif- 
ed in Northamptonfhire. When the feafon for cutting ar- 
rives, which is during the winter months, or before the fap 
begins to afcend, that operation is performed by people em: 
ployed by, and who work under the direétion of, the owner 
of the woods or his agent. "The part of the wood intended 
to be fold, is parceiled out into regular fized lots, to fuit 
the convenience of the intended purchafers. ‘The whole of 
the underwood, growing upon each lot, is indiferiminately 
cut, and laid in one dire€tion. As foon as the operation of 
cutting is completed, and the wood parcelled out in a pro- 
pet manner, a valuation is put on each lot or parcel accord- 

“ing to its quality, and the whole is then fold by public 
auGtion to fuch perfons as incline to become purchafers, 
who, over and above the price of the underwood, repay 
the expence of cutting. This is, however, by no means 
the general mode in which woods of this defcription are cut. 
It is a very common, but a very bad, practice, to fell the 
coppice under the condition that the purchafers are to be at 
the expence of cutting it down. This is often performed 
in fuch a carelefs manner, thet the ftools are fo greatly in- 
jured, that they either rot or die, or a few weak flinted 
fhoots only {pring up. 

The price of coppice or underwood varies fo exceedingly, 
that it is almoft impoffible to form any idea of the value of 
the acre. Perhaps 8 or 9/. may not be far from the ave- 
rage price of coppices, not remarkably fituated in regard to 
market, and when they are cut every twelve or fourteen 
years. But the value of coppices depends on many cir- 
cumftances; as the roots of wood, the ufes to which they 
are applied ; the price of bark, &c. In fome parts of 
Kent, where hop-poles are in great requeft, an acre of cop- 
pice will yield fometimes 30 ‘or 4o/, ata entting. Where- 
as in Scotland, where the coppices are for the molt part 
oak, and where the wood is chiefly ufed for fuel, or con- 
verted into charcoal, the value of the coppices confilts al- 
moft entirely in the quantity and quality of the bark, the 
wood being little more than fufficient to defray the expence 
of cutting and peeling. 

Mr. Marfhall, in his “* Management of Landed Eftates,” 
has remarked, in refpect to {tub or coppice wood, that “ the 
proper harvefting it as of timber, depends on fituation and 
other circumftances. And that the age or fize of cutting 
muft ever be guided by the demand in a given diflriét ; 
whether it be for the ufe of coal-mines, or for cord-wood, 
hop-poles, hoops, fticks, faggot-wood, or other ware. | 

«The mode of difpofal is,” {ays he, ““ to be determined 
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upon by the fucceeding crop. If the land be intended to 
be appropriated whoily to coppice wood, it is generally the 
mot cligible to difpofe of the crop, as it ftands, by auction 
or propofal. But if feedling plants are to be fet out for 
timber ftands, or the young fhoots from the flubs to be 
trained up, inthe grove manner, it is requilite that a pro- 
prictor fhould employ his own people in reaping the crop, 
and making it up into {uch wares as are the mott faleable and 
profitable. 

“ In cutting down coppice-woods, the main. obfervances 
are,’’ he thinks, ‘to cut them in feafon, to take off the ftems, 
clean and {mooth, with upward ftrokes of the axe; that the 
{tubs may fhoot with the greater certainty ; and to cut them 
off. as low as conveniency will allow, in order that the fhoots 
may be few and vigorous.’ 

Coprice-Wodd, is that fort of fmall woody growth, 
which is raifed in inclofed woods of the coppice kind, 
and which is converted to various purpofes of the far. 
mer and manufaCturer, fuch as cord-wood, hop-poles, 
hoop-ftuff, hedge-fluff, faggot-wood, and various other 
ware. 

COPPLE-Srones, in Natural Hifory, globuli lapidei, 
rotule lapidez, boulder-ftones, rolled-ftones, or pebbles, 
as fome call them, are rounded and worn fragments of flones 
and rocks, that are not invelted with an exterior ftony cruft 
or fkin, cceafioned by concentric laminz of the ftone, but 
fhew the internal plane laminz broken off and rounded at 
their edges by-attrition. It is of the utmoft confequencey 
in all refearches relating to the ftrata of the earth, to diftia- 
guifh carefully between copple or boulder-ftones, and origi 
nal nodules of the ftrata. 

COPPY, in Rural Economy, is a term fometimes pro» 
vincially employed to fignify a wood of the coppice kind. 
Thus to coppy, in fome diltrifts, fignifies to cut over for 
underwood. . 

COPRATAS, in Ancient Geography, .a river of “Afia, in 
the Perfian territory, mentioned by Strabo and Diodorus 
Siculus; the latter of whom fays, that it difcharged itfelf 
into the Tigris. ; : 

COPRIA, a name given by Strabo to a fhore of Sicily 
before Tauromenium, becaufe the wrecks of veffels that 
were loft in the gulf of Charybdis were colle&ted in this 

lace. 

COPROCRITICA, from xozpos,: excrement, and: xpiw, 
Separate ; medicines which purge away the excrements in the 

uts. 

COPROPHAGOS, from xove0s, and Ozyw, J eats the 
dung-fly, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by many authors 
to the common yellowifh fly found on human excrements. 
There are feveral other fpecies. found on the excrements of 
yarious animals, and thence called merdivore. 

COPROSMA, in Botany, (from xorpos, dung, and ozpmny ° 
Jfimell, alluding to the offenfive fmell*of the fir fpecies.) 
Forft. Gen. 69. Linn. jun. Supp. 24.° Schreb. 1593. Jufl. 
205. Lam. Il. pl. 854. Clafs and order, polyeamia monoe- 
eet ie digynia; Linn. jun.) Nat. Ord. Rubiacees 


u 
Gen. Ch. Hermaphrodite flowers. Cal. Perianth inferior, 
one-leafed, fhort, five-toothed, permanent. Cor. mono- 
petalous, bell-fhaped, much larger than the calyx, five, fix, 
or feven-cleft; fegments acute, ereét. Stam. Filaments 
five, fix, or feven, capillary; anthers oblong, bifid at the 
bafe, ereét, a little incurved, acuminate. Pi. Germ fu 
perior, oblong; ftyles two, filiform, flightly cohering at 
the bafe, longer than the corolla, divaricated ; itigma fim- 
ple. Peric, Berry ovate-globular. Seeds two, flat on the 
4U inner, 
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mner, and convex on the outer fide, feparated from each 
other by the pulp of the berry. Male flowers, Cal., Cor., 
and Stam., asin the hermaphrodite. Pi/?. abortive. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx one-leafed, five-toothed. Corolla five, 
fix, or feven-cleft. Stamens five, fix, or feven. Styles 
two, long. Berry with two feeds. 

Sp. 1. C. fetidifima. Fort. Fl. Auft. 138. Linn. jun. 
Supp. 178.. Mart. 1. Lam.2. ‘ Flowers folitary.” A 
very foetid fhrub. 2. C. ucida. Forft. Fl. Auft. 137. 
Linn. jun. Supp. 178. Mart. 2. Lam. 1.  Peduncles 


compound.” A perfeéty {mooth fhrub, refembling phyllis /2 


in its habit. Leaves oppofite, petioled, egg-fhaped, acu- 
minate upwards and downwards, quite entire. Srigule in- 
terfoliaceous, folitary, combining the leaves, acute. Pe- 
duncles axillary, folitary, oppofite, two-leaved, terminated 
by heads of pedicelled flowers. Calyx and corolla greenifh, 
Both the fpecies are natives of New Zealand. 

COPSE, in Agriculture, aterm applied to the regulating 
iron apparatus, which is fixed to the end of the beam of a 
plough, and to which the team is attached. Thefe irons are 
of very different forms and conftructions according to cir- 
cumftances. 

COPTIS, in Botany, (from xorrw, /cindo ; a name taken 
from the cut leaves of the plant.) Linn. Tranf. vol. viii. 
p- 305. A genus formed by Mr. Salifbury for Helleborus 
trifolius of Linnzus, which differs from the other helle- 
bores, in having a caducous corolla. See Herrezorus 
trifolius. 

COPTIS, in Ancient Geography. See Corros. 

COPTITES Nomos, a nome of Egypt, extending along 
the bank of the Nile, which derived its name from Coptos 
or Coptis, its capital. 

COPTOPSKILL, in Geography, a town of America, 
in the ftate of New York ; 42 miles N. of New York. 

COPTOS, Coptus, or Coptis, in Ancient Geography, now 
Kepht, a city of Upper Egypt, three miles diftant from 
the Nile, and conneéted with it by a navigable canal. It 
was the centre of communication between Egypt and the 
Red Sea, by a N.E. route to Myos Hormus, fituated on 
the weftern coaft of the Red Sea, and by a S.E. courfe to 
Berenice, which was the ftaple of the trade with India. If 
Plutarch isto be credited, Ifis, upon receiving the news of 
the death of Ofiris, cut off one of her locks in token of 
grief ; and hence the place was named Coptos, which, in 
the Egyptian language, is faid to denote want or privation. 
This city was inhabited both by the Egyptians and Ara- 
bians, and Pliny calls it the emporium of commodities 
brought from India and Arabia, which were conveyed by 
the Nile to Alexandria. Pliny mentions Juliopolis, as be- 
ing two miles diftant from Alexandria, and fays that from 
Juliopolis to Coptos, the voyage of 303 miles was per- 
formed in 12 days, when the northerly winds blew ; the 
diftance between Berenice and Coptos was, according to the 
fame author, 258 Roman miles, and the journey was per- 
formed in 12 days. The road, however, lay through the 
defart of Thebais, almoft entirely deftitute of water ; but 
Ptolemy Philadelphus not only repaired the road, but made 
provifion for fupplying the want of water by fearehing for 
{prings ; and wherever thefe were found he built inns, or 
more probably in the eaftern ftyle caravanferas, for the ac- 
commodation of merchants, (Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157.) In 
this channel the intercourfe between the eaft and weft conti- 
nucd to be carried on during 250 years, as long as Egypt 
remained an independent kingdom. ‘he Chriftians were 
formerly very numerous in the city cf Coptos. The rub- 
bith of this ancient city may fill a circumference of two 
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miles, and fufficiently evinces its former extent. Amidf 
the ruins are feen feveral fmall columns of grey granite ly- 
ing onthe ground, and fome large ftones, engraved with 
hieroglyphics. Near it is alfo a {mall part of a bridge 
over the canal by which water was conveyed from the 
river Into a large bafon. This place has occafionally af+ 
forded medals, {mall ftatues of earthen-ware, pieces of rock 
cryftal, and precious ftones. 

COPULA, in Logic, a verb that conneéts any two terms 
in a propoticion, either negative or affirmative: as, 4 ro is 
weet ; where és 1s the copula. 

COPULATION. See Corrion, 
ConsuMMATION. 

COPULATIVE Propofitions, are thofe which inelude 
feveral fubjects, or feveral attributes joined together by an 
affirmative or negative conjunction. 

Thus, v. gr. Power and riches do not make a man happy. 

Where and is the conjunction that couples power and 
riches. 

CopuLative Conjundion. See ConJuNCTION. 

COPY, in Law, a tranfeript of a writing or inftrument, 
made for the ufe and fatisfaétion of fome of the parties con- 
cerned ; or in order to preferve the memory thereof. See 
Cora. 

The copy of an inrolled deed is admitted in evidence; 
but not the copy of a will of lands nor the probates, nor 
of acommon deed where the original may be procured. 
Few ancient documents do now fubfift otherwife than in 
copies. 

Gone is alfo nfed for an imitation of any original work ; 
particularly a painting, draught, figure, &c. 

The following procefs for taking a copy of a reeent MS., 
was communicated to the Philomathic Society at Paris, by 
M. Charles Coquebert. + 1t confifts in putting a little fugar 
in common writing ink, and with this the writing is made 
on common paper, fized as ufual, when a copy is required 3 
this unfized paper is taken and lightly moiitened with a 
f{ponge. The wet paper is then applied to the writing, and 
a flat iron, fuch as is ufed by laundreffes, of a moderate heat, 
being lightly paffed over the unfized paper, the counter- 
proof or copy is immediately produced. This procefs is 
the more interefting, as it requires neither machine nor pre- 
paration, and may be uled in any fituation. “That fugar 
prevents ink from fpeedily drying, has been long known (ice 
Ink); and this method of impreffion has been ufed in fome 
of our public offices, and elfewhere in England, for fome 
years. 

" Cory, among Printers, denotes the manufcript or original 
of a book given to print from. 

To caft off a copy, is to make a computation of the nume 
ber of fheets a manufcript will make imprint. 

In the bookfellers’ ftyle, a good copy is that which produces 
a faleable book. 

Tenant by Copy of court rell. Sce Tenant. 

COPY-HOLD, is a tenurefor which the tenant has no-« 
thing to fhew but the copy of the roll made by the fteward 
of the lord’s court. : 

The fteward of the court is, among other things, te 
inroll and keep a regifter of all fuch tenants as are ad- 
mitted to any parcel of land, or tenement, belonging to 
the manor ; and the tranfcript is called the copy of the courte 
roll, which the tenant keeps as his own evidence. 

This tenure is called a da/e tenure, becaufe the tenant holds, 
in fome fort, at the-will of the lord. Fitzherbert fays, it 
was formerly called tenure in villenage ; and that copy-hold ia 
but a modern name. 

This 
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This is the land which the Saxons called folk-land, as 
being held fine fcripto, in contradiltin&tion to bock-land, 
or charter-land, terra cx foripto, and now free-land, or free hold. 

However, it is not fimp!y at the lord’s will, but accord- 
ing to the cuflom of the manor; fo that if the copy-holder 
doth not break that cuftom, and forfeit his tenure, he feems 
not to ftand at the lord’s courtefy. Thefe cuftoms are 
infinite; varying in one point or other, almoft in every 
manor, 

Copy-holders are, in reality, no other but villeins (fee 
Vitvein), who, by along feries of immemorial encroach- 
ments on the lord, have at laft eftablifhed a cuftomary right 
to thofe eftates, which before were held abfolutely at the 
lord’s will. 

This affords a very fubftantial reafon for the great variety 
of cuftoms that prevail in different manors, with regard 
both to the defcent of the eftates, and the privileges belong- 
ing to the tenants. By various means the generality of 
villeins in the kingdom have long ago f{prouted up into copy- 
holders ; their perfons being infranchifed by manumiffion, 
or long acquiefcence ; and their eftates, in flrifinefs, remain- 
ing fubje& to the fame fervile conditions and forfeitures as 
before; though, in general, the villein-fervices are ufually 
commuted for a {mall pecuniary quit-rent, In fome manors 
the copy-holders were bound to perform the moft fervile of- 
fices ; as to hedge and ditch the lord’s grounds, to lop his 
trees, and. reap his corn, and the like; the lord ufvally 
finding them meat and drink, and fometimes, (as is ftill the 
eafe in the highlands of Scotland) a minfrel or piper for 
their diverfion. Thus alfo, in the kingdom of Whidah, on 
the coaft of Africa, the people are bound to cut and carry 

“in the king’s corn from off his demefne lands, and are at- 
tended by mufic during the whole time of their labour. See 
Wurpau. 

The cuftom of the manor is the life of copy-hold 
eftates; for, without a cuftom, or if copy-holders break 
their cuftom, they are fubject to the will of the 
lords; and as a copy-hold is created by cuftom, 
it is alfo guided by cuftom. (4 Rep. 21.) A copy- 
holder, whilft he performs his fervices, and doth not break 
the cuftom of the manor, cannot be ejected by the lord ; 
if he be, he fliall have trefpafs againft him :—but if a copy- 
holder refufe to perform his fervices, it is a breach of the 
cuftom, and forfeiture of his eftate. Some copyholders hold 
by the verge in ancient demefne; fo that though they hold 
by copy, they area kind of free-holders ; fome others hold 
by common tenure, called ‘‘ mere copy-hold,’”? whofe land, 
upon the commiffion of felony, efcheats to the lord of the 
manor. 

It fhould be recolle&ted, however, that copy-hold land 
cannot be made at this day ; for the foundation of a copy- 
hold is, that it hath been demifed time out of mind, by 
copy of court-roll ; and that the tenements are parcel of, 
or within the manor, 1 Inft. 58. 4 Rep. 24. 

Eftates held by copy of court-roll, and not at the will of 
the lord, have been deemed free-hold by lord Coke (1 Ink, 
59 4.) and alfo by others; and by way of diftinétion from 
the ordinary kind, they have been denominated ‘‘cuitomary 
free-holds.”? Tenants of this defcription have claimed the 
right of voting at the election of the knights of the 
fhire.. But the ftat. 31 Geo. II. c. 14, enacts, that no 

_perfon holding by copy of court-roll, fhould have this pri- 
vilege. 

Tn fome manors, where it has been the cuftom to permit 
the heir to fucceed the anceftor in his tenure, the eftates 
are flyled ‘ copy-holds of inheritance ;”” in others, where 
the lords have been more vigilaut to maintain thar rights, 
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they remain * copy-holds for life,” only ; for the cuftom 
of the manor has, in both cafes, fo far fuperfeded the will 
of the lord, that provided the fervices be performed or fti- 
pulated for by fealty, he cannot, in the firt inttance, re- 
fufe to admit the heir of his tenant upon his death; nor, in 
the fecond, can he remove his prefent tenant, fo long as he 
lives, though he holds nominally by the precarious tenure of 
his lord’s will. If the lord refufes to admit, he fhall be 
compelled in chancery. (2 Cro. 368.) And if the lord refufe 
to admit a furrendree, on account of a difagreement about the 
fine to be paid, the court of B. R. will grant a mandamus 
to compel the lord to admit without examining the right to 
the fine. (2 Term Rep. 484.) But that court will not grant 
a mandamus to admit a copy-holder by defcent ; becaule, 
without admittance, he has a complete title againft all but 
the lord. (2 Term Rep. 198.) Copy-holds defcend, ac- 
cording to the rules and maxims of the common law (un- 
lefs in particular manors there are contrary cuftoms of great 
antiquity) ; but fuch cuftomary inheritances fhall not be 
affets, to charge the heir in aétion of debt, &c. (4 Rep. 
22.) though a leafe for one year, of copy-hold lands, which 
is warranted by the common law, fhall be affets in the hands 
of an executor. (1 Vent. 163.) Copy-holders hold their 
eftates free of dower, being created by cuftom, which is 
paramount to title of dower. (4 Rep. 24.) By particular 
cuftom, there may be dower and tenancy by the curtefy. 
(Cro. Eliz. 361.) There may be an eftate-tail in copy-hold 
lands by cuftom, with the co-operation of the ftat. W. II. 
And as acopy-hold may be entailed by cuftom, fo by cuf- 
tom the tail may be cut off by furrender. (1 Inft. 61.) A 
copy-hold may be barred hy a recovery, by fpccial cuftom; 
and a furrender may bar the iffue by cuftom. Ai fine and 
recovery at common law wilknot deftroy a copy-hold eftate 
becaufe common law affurances do not work upon the af< 
furance of the copy-hold ; though copy-hold lands are with- 
in the flat. 4 Hen. VII. c. 24, of fines and proclama- 
tions, and five years non-claim, and fhall be barred. (1 Rol. 
Abr. 506.) Copy-holds are not within the ftatute 27 Hen. 
VIII. c. 10, of jointures ; nor ftat. 32 Hen. VIIT. c. 28, of 
leafes ; copy-holds being in their nature demifable only by 
copy; they are not within the fatute of ules ; nor are copy- 
holds extendible in execution; but they are within the fta- 
tute of limitation of aGtions, and the ftatutes againft bank- 
rupts. The lord fhall have the cuftody of lands of ideots, 
&c. And acopy-holder is not within the a& 12 Car. II. 
c. 24, to difpofe of the cuftody and guardianfhip of the 
heir; for, if there be a cuftom for it, it belongs to the lord 
of the manor. (3 Lev. 395. 1 Nelf. Abr. 492, 522.) A 
copy-holder cannot convey or transfer his copy-hold to an-~ 
other, otherwife than by /urrender ; which fee. 

A manor may be heid by copy of court-roll, and the 
Jord of fuch manor may grant copies; and fuch cuf- 
tomary manor may pafs by furrender and admittance, &c. 

The fruits and appendages of a copy-hold tenure, which 
it hath in common with free tenures, are fealty, fervices, (as 
well in rents as otherwife,) reliefs, and efcheats. The two 
latter belong only to copy-holds of inheritance, the former 
to thofe for life only. Befides thefe, copyholds have alfo 
heriots, wardfhips, and fine. Sce each of thefe articles 
See alfo Forreiturt, Freenorp, SurrenpER, and 
TENURE. 

COPY-HOLDER, is defined by Weft, a perfon ad- 
mitted tenant of any lands, or tenements, within a ma- 
nor, which, time out of mind, by the ufe and culftom 
thereof, have been devifable to fuch as will take the fame 
by copy of court-roll, according to the cuftom of the faid 


manor. 
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* COPYING of Lerrers, and other writings, Thece- 
lebrated.Dr. Franklin made feveral eflays, many years ago, 
for {peedily multiplying the copies of bis own hand-writing, 
which he exhibited to M. Alexis Rochon, of the French 
National Inititute, and direétor of the Marine Obfervatory 
at the port of Breit; an account of which he has given in 
his memoir on the Typographic Art. This method con- 
fitted in writing upon fmooth paper, with ink containing much 
gum, which was afterwards fanded with emery, or powder 
of caft-iron, and by means of a rolling-prefs, fuch as is 
ufed by the copper-plate printers, the ftrokes of the writ- 
ing were transferred to a plate of rofe copper or pewter. 
This plate fupplies as many copies as the depth of the en- 
graving can allow; but the copies are far from being beautiful, 
and the ground is {potted and fpoiled. Before Dr. Franklin’s 
procefs was communicated to M. Rochon, he fhewed him 
that by writing with a fteel point on a copper-platepreviou!- 
ly varnifhed, a more fatisfaGory refult might be obtained, 
by etching the ftrokes with nitric acid to a fufficient depth, 
for the fubfequent ufe of a liquid ink fimilar to that of 
the printers. \ In this cafe, -the plate may be wiped with- 
out precaution, and twelve or more-copies may be pulled eff 
upon coarfe paper. Thefe proofs are foul and reverfed; 
and, therefore, in order to have them neat and in the proper 
direGion of the writing, it -becomes neceflary to place the 
fame numberof leaves of white paper, wetted and prepared, 
upon the twelve proofs ;,and while the ink is~ftill frefh, the 
whole being paffed together through the rolling-prefs, 
the fame number of leaves of counter-proofs are obtained 
as there were proofs; fo that inftead of twelve turns of the 
prefs, thirteen will be required to fupply twelve counter- 
proofs, very black, neat, and legible, even when the plate 
has not been perfeétly wiped. This method is: certainly not 
to be compared with fine engraving; but it may be ufeful 
in military operations, and all other cafes in which a fpeedy 
muitiplication of copies is required. No precaution is here 
neceflary ; whether the nitrous acid be more or lefs ftrong, 
or remain a longer cr fhorter time upon the plate, or whe- 
ther the plate be fomewhat heated to increafe the ftrength 
of the folvent, the procefs of the operation will never fail ; 
provided the fteel point made ufe of to trace the chara€ters 
through the varmifh, fhall lay the copper perfeGly bare. It 
is of advantage that the nitric acid fhould bite deep, be- 
caufe the counter-proofs are, by thefe means, much darker. 
The plate need not be well wiped, becaufe it is of no confe- 
quence whether the proof which is ufed to afford a counter- 
proof fhould be very clean, provided that it does not {pot 
the copy intended to be procured. The moft liquid kind 
of printers ink may be ufed. See Encravine and Sre- 
REOTYPE. 

In' 1780, Mr. James Watt, of Birmingham, obtained a 
patent for a new method which he had invented to this-pur- 
pofe; of which the following defcription is given in his {pe- 
cification: Let the letter or other writing, that is intended 
to be copied, be written with the ink hereinafter defcribed, 
or with any other writing-ink fit for the purpofe. Take a 
piece, or pieces, of thin paper which contains no fize, or 
glue, or gummy or mucilaginous matter, or which at leaft 
does net contain fo much fize, or other matter, as would 
make it fit for being written upon. Cut this paper, or 
papers, to the fize and fhape of the writing of which a copy 
is wanting; moiften or wet the fame thin paper with water, 
er other liquid, by means of a fpunge or brufh, or by dip- 
ping, or otherwife. Having moiftened or wet the thin 
paper, lay it between two thick unfized {pungy papers, or 
between two cloths, or other fubftances capable of abforb- 
ing the fuperfuous moifture from the thin paper; when it 
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has beeA flightly preffed between fuch thick {pungy papers, 
or other fubftances, by the hand or otherwife, lay the faid 
thin paper, fo moiftened and prefled, upon or under the fide 
of the writing which is to be copied, and-in fuch manner 
that the one fide of the faid moiftened paper fhall be in con- 
taét all over the fide of the faid writing, fo intended to be 
copied ;_and that to the other fide of the faid moiftened thin 
paper, there fhall be applied a piece of clean writing-paper, 
orcloth, or other f{mooth uniform fubftance. Lay the faid 
writing intended to be copied, with the thin moiftened paper 
intended to receive the copy, (placed refpe@tively as above 
dire&ted,) upon the board of a common rolling-prefs, or of 
that of which a defcription and drawing are hereunder written 
and drawn, and prefs them once, or oftener, through the 
rolls of the faid prefs, in the fame manner as is ufed in print- 
ing by copper-plates; or, inftead of ufing the faid or any 
rolling-prefs, {queeze the faid papers, placed refpetively in 
the manner above defcribed, ina f{crew-prefs; or fubje& 
them to any other preflure fufficient for the purpofe; by 
means of which preffure, in whatever manner applied, part 
of the ink of the writing intended to be copied fhall prefs 
from the faid writing into, upon, and through, the faid thin 
moiftened paper, fo that a copy of the writing, more or lefs 
faint, according to. the quality of the ink and paper em- 
ployed, fhall appear impreffed on both fides of the faid moif- 
tened paper, wiz. upon one of the fides in the natural:or 
proper order and direCtion of the lines, as they are in the 
original writing, and on the other fide in the reverfe order 
and direGtion. But, in order to make the impreffion or copy 
of the writing more ftrong, legible, and durable, it is pro- 
per and ufeful to moiften the faid thin paper, which is to re- 
ceive the copy or impreffion, with the following liquor, in- 
ftead of water or other liquid, and to proceed in all other 
refpe€ts as is above direted ; or to moiften the faid thin 
paper with the following liquor, and to dry the faid paper, 
and, when a copy of a writing is required to be taken, the 
faid paper, thus previoufly prepared and dried, ought to be 
moiftened with water or other liquid, and to be proceeded 
with in all other refpeis as has been dire€ted. The faid 
liquor to be ufed for moiftening the faid thin paper, or for 
preparing the {aid paper previoufly to its being ufed, is made 
in the following manner: Take of difiiled vinegar two pounds 
weight, diffolve in it one ounce of the fedative falt of borax 5 
then take four ounces of oyfter-fhells, calcined to whitenefs 
and carefully freed from their brown cruft, put them into 
the vinegar, fhake the mixture frequently for four-and- 
twenty hours, then let it ftand uatil it depofits its fediment ; 
filter the clear part through mnfized paper into a elafs veffel, 
then add to the faid mixture or folution two ounces of the 
bell blue Aleppo galls bruifed, and place the liquor in a 
warm: place, fhaking it frequently for twenty-four hours; 
then filter the liquor again through unfized paper, and add 
to it, after filtration, one quart, ale meafure, of diftilled or 
other pure water, It mutt then fland twenty-four hours, 
and be filtered again if it fhews a difpofition to depofit any 
iediment, which it generally does. The liquor, thus com- 
pounded and prepared, 1s to be ufed as hath been di- 
reGted. 

N. B. In place of the vinegar, any other liquor impreg- 
nated with a vegetable acid may be ufed; and, in place of 
the galls, oak bark, or any- other vegetable aftringent, or 
fubflance which is capable of becoming black, or deep co= 
loured, with folutions of iron; and, in place of the oyfter- 
fhells, any other pure calcareous earth may be nfed. But 
if the inypreffions are not wanted to be very black, and the 
writing ink is good, water itfelf may-be ufed to moilten the 
thin paper, as herein firft direhed. It may be found necef- 
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fary to add more or lefs water, in the preparation of the 
~ above liquor to be ufed for moiftening the thin paper, or to 
vary the proportions of the other ingredients, according as 
they are more or lefs perfeétor ftrong, or as the impreffion is 
required to be more or lefs deep coloured. The writing-ink, 
which the patentee ufes for letters or writings intended to be 
copied, is prepared as follows: Take four quarts, ale meafure, 
of {pring water; one pound and a half, avoirdupoife weight, 
of Aleppo galls; half a pound of green copperas or green 
vitriol; half a pound of gum-arabic; four ounces of roach- 
alum; pound the folid ingredients, and infufe them in the 
water fix weeks or two months, during which time the liquor 
fhouid be frequently fhaken; ftrain the liquor through a 
linen cloth, and keep it in bottles, clofely corked, for ule. 

Plate VII. Mifcellany, fig. 1. veprefents a front or end view of 
the rolling-prefa invented by Mr. Watt, and referred to in the 
above fpecification. A BC is one of the ends of an iron or 
wooden frame, which ferves to conneé& the two rollers, D,D, 
are two wooden or metalline rollers, turned extremely exact, 
or truly cylindrical, and which are mounted on iron axles, 
firmly fixed in them. E E is a double-ended lever, by means 
of which the roller, on whofe axle it is applied, may be 
forcibly turned round. FF reprefents the board of the roll- 
ihg-prefs, on which the writings to be copied are to be laid. 
NN is a piece of cloth, or other elaftic pliable fubftance, 
placed next the roller, and above the writings to be copied ; 
and the board, G, is a ftrong plank of wood, or plate of 
metal, ferving to connect the two end-pieces of the frame at 
bottom. HH reprefents the edge of a common table, to 
which the prefs may be faltened by the iron fcrew-crampsI,1. 
K is a flit, of which there is one in each end-piece of the 

frame; thefe flits are filled with elaftic iteel, or other me- 
talline fprings, or with fome other elaftic fubftances which 
ferve to prefs the two rollers forcibly together. L is a brafs 
boliter, fupported upon the fprings, and ferving to fupport 
the end of the axis of the under roller. 

Fiz. 2. reprefents a fide-view of the rolling-prefs, in which 
AB, AB, are the two end-pieces of the frame. D, D, are 
the two rollers. E is the double-ended lever. G isa ttrong 
plank, or plate of metal, which forms the bottom of the 
frame. H H isthe table on which the prefs ftands. I is 
one of the iron cramps which falten the prefs to the table; 
and M is a bar of iron which connects the upper part of the 
frame. 

' Fig. 3. reprefents a f{crew-prefs, which may be ufed, in- 
ftead of the rolling-prefs, in taking off impreffions from 
writings. AA is a double-ended lever. BB the fcrew. 
Ca block of wood, or metal, which the {crew a&s upon, 
and which is attached to it. DD the frame of the prefs, 
made of iron or wood. EE is a moveable board, on which 
the writing to be copied is to be laid, with a cloth over it. 
F F the bottom or fole of the prefs, made of wood or metal. 
Be it remembered, fhat thefe prefles are made of different 
fizes, according to the fizes or largenefles of the writings 
intended to be copied. Thofe now referred to are drawn 
from one fufficiently large to take an impreffion from a folio 
page of writing or poft paper, and are drawn toa feale of one 
inch and a half for each foot, or one-eighth of their natural 
fize. 

: Fig. 4. reprefents one of Hawkins’s patent polygraphs, 
for making two or more copies of any writing at once. 
AAB, is an upright frame, from. the upper piece of 
-which is fufpended a double parallel ruler, DD, E E; 
dd, ee, is another fimilar parallel ruler, of which fg. 5. is 
a plan, faitened to the board, FF, of the inftrument. 
Thefe two rulers are conne&ted toa ftout bar, G; the ver- 
tical one, D D EE, by pivots at the end of the bar, H, 
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Jig. 4« going into holes in the projecting part of two pieces 

of brafs, gg, at each end of G; and the horizontal one, dd 
ee, by pivots at the ends of its correfponding bar, 4, work- 
ing in holes in another arm of the fame brafles. The pens 
are connected with the bar, G, by 2 curved brafs limb, a, 
turning en a fcrew put through the bar, G, asa centre. 
On the other fide of the bar is a fhort arm, 4, in the fame 
piece with the limb: this is jointed at its upper end to the 
end of a {mall rod, 7, the other end of which is jointed to 
another exaétly fimilar limb, carrying the other pen. The 
pens are fitted into a {mall tube, called the pen-tube, having 
a fhoulder at its upper end. This fits tight into avother 
tube, in the fame piece with the curved limb, and is pufhed 
in as far as the fhoulder of the pen-tube will allow. 

The weight of the machinery is fufpended by eight {mall 
fpiral fprings, I, faftened to a ring. fixed to the bar, G; 
their upper ends are conneGed with the end of a double 
jointed lever, K, which can follow the motion of the bar, 
G, without itretching the fprings too much. ‘The rod, L, by 
which the perpendicular motion is fufpended, turns upon 
pivots working in pieces of brafs beneath the piece, B: the 
right-hand one is called a regulator, and has two fcrews, one 
moving the pivot vertically, and the other horizontally, for 
adjufting the inftrument. The two bars, ec, of the hori- 
zontal motion are connected with dd by pivots at the end 
of 4, fo that dd can be lifted up without moving the other, 
whofe weight is fupported upon two {mall brafs wheels 2,7: 
The frame, AAB, when the inftrument js not in ufe, turns 
down on the board, F F, and is kept faft by a {pring lock, 
which is opened by pufhing in a round button, &. The 
frame now forms the fides, and the front board becomes the 
lid, and, when fhut down, is locked by alock, M. In ex- 
plaining' the ufe of the inftrument, we cannot do better than 
copy the printed direGtions fold with the inftrument. Choofe 
two goofe quills, taking care they are of the fize wanted ; 
make them into pens, and put them into the pen-tubes. 
Having introduced them with the nibs firft, apply the fhoul- 
der end of the pen-tube againft the femi-circular hollow, in 
the upright part of the gauge, Q, fig. 4. and puth the pin 
through the tube, -till the nib reaches a line drawn acrofs the 
end of the gauge ; flide the pen-tube into the fixed focket, un-. 
til the fhoulder of the pen-tube ftop it, “holding by the fixed 
focket, and not by the work, fo as not to ftrain the machinery. 
If the polygraph isin order, the pens will now write, draw, or 
copy whatever may be required, with the greateft exactnefs.. 
To prove the machine’s being in order, bring the pens to the 
upper part of the paper, and try if they both touch ; if not, 
with a fmall ferew-driver turn the perpendicular {crew of the 
regulator, till they touch equally. Bring the pens to the 
bottom of the paper, and move the horizontal {crew till they 
both touch, When a pen wants mending, nothing more is 
neceffary than to take the pen-tube out of the focket, mend 
the pen, gauge it, and return it into the focket again. 
When the machine is out of ufe, wipe the pens clean, and 
place the left one, with the curved limb, on the hook be- 
neath the horizontal rulers.. Let down the frame, AAB, 
which faftens by a fpring-lock, and at the fame time raifes 
the writing-board, which then becomes the lid of the port- 
able cafe for the polygraph. 

The patent now belongs to Mr. Farthing, Cornhill, who 
manufactures the initruments. ° 

Thefe inftruments are made with three, four, and five pensy, 
and anfwer the purpofe very well. 

COPYIST, in Dietomatic Science, fignifies a tranf. 
criber or copier at deeds, books, &c. 

Coryist, a tranferiber of Mufic. Whatever improves 
ments have been made in literary typography, no mufic 
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aprinted with types has equalled that of writing, engraving, 
or flamping. Rouffeau has extended this article to a 
greater length than (eems neceflary. It is indeed neceffary 
for a copyif to know praGical mufic well, and to be fufli- 
cieatly acquainted with compofition to avoid grofs miltakes 
himfelf and detect them in others; to write a neat and !e- 
gible hand; to know the Italian and French technieu, to 
form all the chara@ters in a bold and clean manner; and, by 
underftanding the language of mufic, leaving no bar incom- 
plete, by omilfion or redundance. Thefe feem to be all 
the neceflary requifites of a good copyi/f, if to them be 
added care and accuracy, particularly in forming a fcore, 
where quantity mult be attended to in the exat: arrange- 
ment of the notes over each other. Mutic has long been very 
neatly engraved in France, on copper; and in, Holland, 
though lefs neat, with more force and diftinctnefs : 60 or 70 
years ago, the Dutch editions of the works of Corelli were 
much fought a!l over Europe ; and 3@ or 4o years ago, 
there was ro mufic printed in Italy or Germany ; all was 
MS. By which employment fo maay copyi/fs obtained a 
livelihood, that it was thought a cruelty to fhorten labour 
by the prefs; as in the firft attempts at erecting filk and 
eotton-mills. Works in literature, till the invention of the 
prefs, mult have been difleminated very flowly by tran{s 
eription ; perhaps by the medium of the prefs works of lit- 
tle merit, and of corrupt and noxious principles, have been 
oo eafily multipled, and put in circulation. And indeed 
eheapnefs has not been eventually the confequence of mu- 
fical typography, flamping, or engraving; as printed 
mufic is now dearer than written was, early in the laft 
@entury. 

COPY-RIGHT. See Literary Property. 

COQ. ad med. confumpt. an abbreviature among Phy/icians, 
fignifying that the thing is to be boiled till half of it be 
eonfumed.—Cog. in S. Q. q. implies it to be boiled ina 
fufficient quantity of common water. 

COQUALLIN, in Zoology, the Scrurus variegatus 
of Gmelin, and varied /quirrel of Pennant. f 

COQUANTOTOTL, in Ornithology, a bird of the 
warmer climates of America, defcribed by Seba under this 
name: it is a {mall crefted-bird, fhaped like a f{parrow; 
the Prrra Grifea of Gmelin, the manacus criffatus grifeus 
of Briffon, ard the gray manakin of Latham. 

COQUAR, the variety Aybrida, «. of Gmelin’s Pua- 
sranus Colchicus and the pied-pheafant of Hayes’s Britifh 
birds. 

COQUATOTOTL of Hernandez and Ray, the variety 
B. of Ginelin’s Amps ts garrulus, the chatterer of Carolina of 
Edwards and Catefby. 

COQUES, Gowzato, in Biography, a painter who 
was born at Antwerp in 1618, and became the difciple of 
David Ryckaert the elder. He foon gave proofs of extra- 
ordinary talents in fmall pitures; and the early friendfhip 
which he formed with the fon of Ryckaert, whofe name 
was likewife David, did not a little contribute to roufe his 
emulation, and quicken his diligence. His firft effays, 
after the example of his malter, were domettic fubje&ts and 
converfations, in the manner of Teniers and Oftade; but 
his admiration of the works of Vandyke, foon caufed him 
to adopt a ftyle, in which the beautiful and picturefque 
grouping of his former models acquired additional interefl, 
by being united to greater elegance and dignity of cha- 
rater. In this manner he painted a picture for Jacques Le 
Mercier, a rich merchant of Antwerp, which gained him 
great applaufe. It reprefented his employer with his wife 
and children at table: the painter himfelf was introduced 
in profile. From this period he devoted himfelf princi- 
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pally to the painting of {mall portraits, which he exeeuted 
with fuch delicacy and happy effeét, that excepting Van- 
dyke, no artift of his time enjoyed a greater reputation. 
He was employed by the court of Bruflels, Charles I. king 
of England, and feveral other potentates. He died in 
1684, leaving confiderable riches to his family. Def- 
camps. 

COQUET, in Geography, a river of England, in 
Northumberland, which runs into the fea feven miles 
5.E. of Alnwick, at Hawkfley, and is navigable for 
about 12 miles up to Warkworth bridge.—Alfo, a {mall 
ifland of England, in the German ocean, about a mile in 
circumference, near the coaft of Northumberland. It was 
taken by the Scots in the reign of Charles I. N. lat. 55° 
13’. W. long. 1° 36/. : 

COQUETTE, a female chara&er, no lefs contemptible 
than odious ; againft the iniquity of which Mr. G:fborne, 
in his excellent treatife, “On the Duties of the, Female 
Sex,’’ cautions his readers in the following defcriptive and 
impreflive terms. ‘To delude a young man by encourag- 
ing his attentions for the pleafure of exhibiting him as a 
conqucft, for the purpofe of exciting the affiduities of ano- 
ther perfon, or from any motive except the impulfe of mu- 
tual regard, is a proceeding too plainly repugnant to 
juftice, and to delicacy of fentiment, to require much ob= 
fervation, On fuch fubje€ts, even inadvertence is highly 
culpable, what then is the guilt of her, who deliberately 
raifes hopes which fhe is refolved not to fulfil !” 

COQUILLADE, in Ornithology, the ALaupa undata 
of Gmelin and undated lark of Latham. 

COQUILLES a souterts, fhells or moulds for bullets. 
They are made either of brafs or iron. ‘Two of them are 
required for the cafling of a cannon-ball. And they never 
join or clofe fo effe€iually, as to prevent the. liquid mctal 
when poured in from running fomewhat out at the feam, 
where they join. This fmall part of the metal, or excref- 
cence of the bullet, ts called the beard, whichis broken or 
knocked off to make the ball perfe@tly round. 

COQUIMBO, or La Serena, in Geography, oneof the 13 
provinces of Chili in South America. This isarich, verdant 
fruitful valley, not far from the coaft of the South Sea, 
producing corn fufficient for confiderable exportation te 
Lima, and abounding with various mines. One mine of 
copper, fituated about 5 leagues N. from the town of Co- 
quimbo on mount Carro Verde, or Green Hill, rifes to a 
confiderable elevation in form of a fugar-loaf, and ferves as 
a land-mark to.the port. The climate is fingularly agree- 
able, being almoft uniformly mild and ferene. 

Coguimso, or La Serena, the capital of the fore-men- 
tioned province, was the fecond town built by Valdivia, ia 
the kingdom of Chili, in 1544, for the purpofe of main- 
taining an intercourfe between. Peru and Chili, in order to 
procure a regular fupply, and to fecure the fidelity of the 
Indians who lived in that valley. ‘The town ftands about 3 
of a league from the fea in a moft delightful fituation, com~ 
manding an extenfive profpect of the fea, a river of the 
fame name, and the country, and prefenting to view a 
charming variety of fields, with different kinds of grain and 
woods of- a lively verdure. ‘The town is large but not pro- 
portionably populous ; the number of families not amount- 
ing to above four or five hundred, confilting of Spaniards, 
Mettizos, anda few Indians. The ftreets are conveniently 
wide, interfe€ting one another from north to eaft, and from 
ealt to weit, fo as ta form fquares of buildmgs, with inter- 
vals for gardens. The houfes are conftruéted with mud 
walls and covered with leaves, and each of them is provided 
with a large garden, planted with fruit trees and efculent 
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vegetables, It has feveral parifl churches, and three con- 
vents, and alfo a town-houfe, where the Alcaldes and 
Regidores meet, who, with the corregidor, form the cor- 
poration. On the north fide of the town runs the river ; 
after flowing in various meanders through the whole valley 
of the fame name; and, by canals cut from it, furnifhes the 
town with water, which is principally applied to preferve 
the fertility and beauty of their gardens. The river at its 
mouth forms avery fine bay, where fhips lie fafely and com- 
modioufly, though the coaft is rocky ; fome iflands lying 
fo as to keep off the winds. S. lat. 29° 52’. W. long. 71° 
IQ’. 
“GOR, in Geography, a town of Chinefe Tartary, in 
the defert of Cobi. N. lat. 44° 16’. E. long. 93° 29’. 

Cor, in Anatomy. See Heart. 

Cor, Fr. Corno, Jtal. in Mufic. A worn. 

Cor de Chaff is a very long and inftrutive article in the 
Encycl. Meth. ; but the plates, to which the reader is fre- 
quently referred, not ,being yet publifhed, the precepts for 
performing on the infrument, if tranflated, would not be 
intelligible. 

Cor, in Natural Hifory. See Cuama. 

Cor Caroli, in Affronomy, an extra-conttellated ftar of 
the feoond magnitude in the northern hemifphere, fituated 
between the Coma Berenices and Urfa Major; fo called 
by fir Charles Scarborough, in honour of king Charles I. 

Cor Hydre, a ftar of the fecond magnitude, in the heart 
of the conftellation Hypaa. 

Cor Leonis, or Regulus, a fixed ftar of the firft magni- 
tude, in the conftellation Leo. 

Cor Scorpit. See ANTARES. 

Cox Anguinum, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Ecui- 
nus found only in a foffile ftate. 

Cor Bovis. See Carpium AcuLratum, 

Cor Marinum, the name of one of the claffes of the 
echini marini, the characters of which are, that the anus 
is placed in the fide of that point of the fhell which ap- 
pears as if cut off; and the mouth has two lips, and is 
placed in the third region of the axis of the bafe. [lein’s 
Echin. p. 34. 

Cor Veneris, Venus’s heart. See Carpium CarnissA. 

CORA, in Ancient Geography, a town and Latin colony 
of Italy, in the country of the Volfci, according to Vir- 
gil, Silius Italicus, and Livy ; now Cori. This isa town of 
Latium on the left of the Appian way. S. E, of Velitre. 
By its ruins we may conclude, that it was a place of im- 
portance: among thele we difcover a temple of Caitor and 
Pollux, and an aquedu& for conduting water, &c. The 
ancient walls are ftill remaining. —Alfo, a town of Italy, 
fituated in a promontory of Etruria. Juftus Lipfius fays, 
that in the paflage of Tacitus which mentions it, we ought 
to read Co/a, which ia not improbable, 

CORAAGE, Coraacium, in our Old Cufloms, a kind 
of impofition extraordinary, growing upon fome unufual 
oceafion ; and it feems to be of certain meafures of corn ; 
for corus tritici is a meafure of wheat. Bracton, lib. ii. 
cap. 116. num. 6. who, in the fame chapter, num. 8. 
has thefe words: “ Sunt etiam quedam communes pre- 
ftationes, que fervitia non dicuntur, nec de confuetudine 
veniunt, nifi cum neceflitas intervenerit, vel cum rex venerit; 
ficut funt hidagia, coraagia, & carvagia, et alia plura 
de neceffitate et ex confenfu communi totius regni intro- 
dua, &c.” 

CORACA, or Corace, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Arabia Petrea. Ptolemy. 

CORACE, in Geography, a river of Naples, which runs 
jute the gulf of Squillace ; four miles fouth of Balicaftro.. 
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CORACESIUM, a fortified place of Afia in Cilicia, 2c~ 
cording to Piiny and Strabo; the latter of whom fays, that 
it was fituated on a rugged rock at the extremity of 
Cilicia. 

CORACIAS, in Ornithology, a genus of the order, 
Pica, or Pies. The birds of this genus have the bill fharp 
at the edges, the tip incurvated, and the bafe bare of fea- 
thers ; tongue cartilaginous and bifid ; feet formed for walk- 
ing. 

The coracias genus comprehends only thofe birds which 
are known by Englith writers under the title of Roller, 
amounting altogether to between twenty and thirty fpecies. 
In Dr. Latham’s fynopfis it is obferved, that the bill of the 
roller is ilraight, bending towards the tip, with the edges 
cultrated ; the noftrils narrow and naked; and the legs 
for the moft part fhort, with the toes placed three before 
and ene behind, the whole of which are divided to their 
origin. It differs from the corvus, or crow tribe, chiefly 
in the noltrils being deftitute of refleéted briftles, and hav- 
ing the legs fhorter. Briffon makes a particular genus of 
pies under the name of coracias, including thofe birds of the 
Linnzan genus corvus which have the beak a little bent 
or arched. The coracias of the lateft French writers, it 
may be likewife remarked, belongs to the corvus genus both 
of Gmelin and Latham, as for example, the corvus gracu- 
lus ( Corni/b chough) and corvus eremita ( Hermit crow), &c. 
of the two latt mentioned writers are referred to the cora- 
cias genus by the French. 

The roller tribe is not-confined to any particular part of 
the world like fome other genera of birds, but the far 
greater number of its fpecies are found in warm climates. 

Only one fpecies of the roller has been yet difcovered 
in England, the garrulous reller, coracias garrula. 

Garruta. Blue, back red; quill-feathers black. Linn. 
Fn. Sv. Common roller, Penn.—Donov. Brit. birds, Pica 
marina et garrulus argentoratenfis, Ray. Galgulus, Briffon. 
Rollier, Buffon. Gazxa marina, Zinan. 

A beautiful bird, in fize fomewhat inferior to the com- 
mon jay; the head, neck,.breaft, and belly are of a fine 
blueifh-green, the back and feapulars reddtfh-brown ; co- 
verts on the ridge of the wing rich blue; the tips of the 
quill feathers dufky above, beneath blue; the tail forked 
with the two middle feathers obfcure green, the reft blue 
with the tip on the outer edge black ; legs fhort and dirty 

ellow. 

4 This fpecies inhabits variou¢’parts of Africa, and 
Europe, but in greateft numbers in the warmer regions ; in 
the north of Europe they are uncommon, in England very 
rare. lt has obtained the name ef garrulous roller in allufion 
to its chattering noife. The fpecies is of the migratory 
kind, gregarious and timid, and builds in trees, particu: 
larly the beech. In the fouth of Germany it is feen in 
flocks in autumn, in company with the rooks and other 
birds fearching for worms, {mall feeds and roots, in tilled, 
or cultivated grounds. 

BancArensis. Somewhat fulvous, beneath blueifh ; 
neck beneath violet with paler ttreaks; tail entire. Lath. 
Coracias bengalenfis, Lion. Galgulus mindanoenfis, Brill, 
Rollier de Mindanao, Butf. Le cuit, ibid. Jay from Bengal, 
or Bengal Pye, Albin. Bengal roller, Lath. 

Inhabits Bengal and the ifle of Mmdanao. Dr. Latham 
obferves that it does not effentially differ from the follow- 
ing fpecies, the chief difference being the rufous violet cos 
lour on the breaft, and the want of the long outer tail-fea- 
thers, The bengalenfis, he thinks, may be perhaps the fe 
male or a young bird, as the long tail-feathers of coracias 
eaudata do not appear till the feeond year, Lath, Gen, 

Syn... 
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Syn. In Ind. Orn. of the fame writer, fince publified, thefe 
two birds are confidered as dictin& fpecies. 

Caupata. -Somewhat fulvous, beneath blueifh; neck 
beneath violet, itreaked with paler ;.the outer tail-feathers 
very long. Linn. Galgulus angolenfis, Bull. Rellier d’an- 
gola; Buff... Long-tailed roller, Lath. 

A native of Angola, and meafures fifteeen inches and a 
halfin length. . . 

SreneGava. Reddifh fufcous; beneath, head, tail, and 
upper part of the wings blueifh fea-green; face white, 
fhoulders and quill-feathers blue; exterior tail-feathers very 
long. Lath. Goracias fenegalenfis, Gmel. Rollier de Senegal, 
Bull. Sevallow-tailed Indian roller, Edwards. Senegal roller, 
Lath. 

This is rather lefs than the common jay. The bill black; 
the whole fpace round the bafe of the bill white ; head and 
under parts of the body, the upper parts of the wings, and 
tail, blueifh-fea-greens fhoulders and quills deep blue; the 
outer tail-feathers of great length as in the laft fpecies; 
hind part of the neck, and the back of a reddifh-brown ; 
the legs of areddifh-flefh-colour. It inhabits Ceylon and 
Senegal. 

auiicnitiaie Rufous-brown ; head, neck, body. be- 
neath, and wing-coverts green; fhoulders, greater quill-fea- 
thers, and rump blue; outer tail-feathers very long. Lath, 
Coracias Abyfinica, Gmel. Roller d’ Abyfinie, Butt. Aby/> 
Jian roller, Gath. : ;: 

The bill of this bird is black ; tip of the upper mandible 
much bent; fides of the head from the noitrils to a little 
beyond the eyes are white ; the reft of the head, neck, and 
under parts of the body fine green; the two, middle fea- 
thers of the tail are dufky, with a glofs of blue efpecially 
down the middle, the outerones blue-green: the two exte- 
rior tail-feathers are five inches longer than the reft, and the 
end, beyond the extremity of the. others,, of a fine deep 
blue; the legs are red-brown. A native of Abyfiinia. 

Orrenratis. Greens throat ftriated with blueifh; 
tail-feathers black at the tip. Lath. Linn. Galgulus indi- 
cus, Briff. Rollier des Indes, Butl Oriental roller, Lath. 

‘A native of the Eaft Indies. Its fize is that of a jay, 
the length ten inches and a half; the bill yellowith, broader 
at the bafe, and more hooked than in any of the genus; the 
head and hind part of the neck brown; back, rump, and 
feapulars, with the. wing. and -tail-coverts, green-brown ; 
throat fine blue; down the fhaft of each feather a pale line, 
the other parts beneath blue-green; quills blue and black, 
with a large pale blue fpot. The wings are longer than in 
the other {pecies of roller; the tail even atthe end, the two 
middle feathers green at the bafe, with the other part-black; 
Jegs yellowifh with black claws. ~ 

Inpica. Blue, fore-part teftaceonus; cap green. Linn. 
Blue jay from the Ealt Indies. Edwards. Indian roller, Lath. 

The length of this bird is eleven inches. The bill is 
dufky, an inch and a half in length; the crown of the head 
blue-green ; throat, breaft, neck, and back, reddifh- brown, 
with the fides of the head and throat darkeft, itreaked with 
white ;. rump and tail, with the under-parts from the breait, 
fine cyaneous blue; the middle feathers of the tail green, 
the outer ones blue at the bottoms and tips, in the mid- 
cle fea-green; the wings green and blue. A native of 
Ceylon. 

Carrra. Blue, exterior edge of the quill-feathers 
pale-yellow. Linn. * Cape’ ‘roller, Lath. Inhabits Ethi- 
opia; an obfcure fpecies defcribed on the authority of Lin- 
nus. 

Vivipa. Entirely of a molt vivid blue. Lath. Cora 
sias cyanea, Gmel, Ultramarine roller, Lath. 
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Length of this fpecies eight inches; the billdufky. Nas 


tive place unknown. ; 

Mapacascariensis. . Purple-brown 3 rump, vent, and 
tail blueifh-green; tail towards the tip marked with a pur= 
plifh band, tip and quill-feathers dark blue. Gmel, Rol- 
lier de Madagafcar, Bull. Madagafcar roller, Lath. 

A. beautiful fpecies found in Madagafear. The length of 
this bird is ten inches; the bill is very ftout at the bale, 
rather fhort and of a yellow colour; the legs reddifh-brown. 

Mauxicana. Reddith-grey; beneath and on the wings 
pale grey mixed with flame colour. Gmel. Galgulus mexicanus, 


Brifl, Merula mexicana, Seba. Rollier de Mexique, Buft. Men- 


ican roller; Lath. 

Larger than a thrufh, and inhabits Mexico. 

Puss. 
breaft, belly, quill-feathers, and greater wing-coverts black. 
Fairy roller, Lath. 

Size ofa blackbird, and inhabits India. , : 3 

Strrava. Blue-black, ftreaked with greenifh-blue; bill, 
tajl, and legs, black. Lath. Coracias-/lriata, Gmel. Blue- 
Striped roller, Lath. 

The length of. this bird is eight inches. The female cine~ 
reous-grey and not ftreaked like the male; quill-feathers 
black, edged with cinereous; irids pale red. A native of 
New Caledonia. 

Sinensis. Green, beneath yellowifh-green, tail cuneated, 
and white at the tip. Gmel. Galulus finenfis, Briff. Rolle 
de la Chine, Buff. Chinefe roller, Lath. 

Inhabits China, and is called at Canton Sau-ta-hoang. 
The fize is that of a jay, the length eleven inches and a half; 
the bill and irids are red; head, and hind part of the neck, 
back, rump, and upper tail-coverts greens through the eyes 
on each fide is a black ftripe; the underparts from.the chin 
to the vent yellowifh-white tinged with green ; wing-coverts 
olive-brown ; quills the fame with a mixture of chefnut in 
fome, and others tipped with white; the tail refembles that 
of a magpie in form, and is marked at the tip of every fea- 
ther with a white {pot ; the legs and claws are pale red, and 


longer than in other rollers. rs 


Vacasunpa. Head and neck black; body above fer. 
ruginous-brown, beneath cinereous middle of the wing 
white; tail very long, wedge-formed, greyifh with the tip 
black. Lath. Grey-tailed roller, Lath, 

This is a native of India; the length is feventeen inches ; 
its bill black : legs cinereous ; lefler wing-coverts rufty browns 
aes and fecondary quill-feathers white, the primary. ones 
black. 

Cayana. Tawny-green; beneath dirty white; eyelids 
white; chin with a black ftreak each fide; tail cuneated. 
oe Grivert, ou ralle de Cayenne, Buff. Cayenne rollers 

ath. r : 

Inhabits Cayenne, and meafures about nine inches in 


length, the bill is reddifh; legs long and grey. 


Docizis. White interfperfed with reddifh; beneath 
chefnut ; legs pale yellow ; tail-feathers black with the tips 
white. Gmel. Docile rolier. : 

Size of a blackbird, and inhabits the fouthern parts o 
Afia. The bill is yellow ; the nine firlt quill-feathers white 
as far as the middle and from thence black, the reft entirely 
black ; claws flefh colour. 

Nicra. Body and limbs entirely black ; tail long. Gmel. 
Black roller, Wath. 

Length fixteeninches ; bill thick, and with the legs black; 
tail feven inches. Native country unknown. : 

Arra. Teftaceous red; beneath reddifh-purple; vent. 
blue-green ; wing and tail-feathers blue, with the tips black- 
ih, Gmel. African roller, Lath. 

Length 


Blue, collarin front, and at the fide, with the. 


\e 
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Length eight inches and a half; the body ftout, bill yel- 
low ; legs brown. A native of Africa. 

Mevanocrpuara. Blue-purple; head and neck black; 
body beneath white ; quill-feathers fufcous; tail cuneated 
and white at the tip. Gmel. Black-headed roller, Lath. 

Size of a crow, bill and legs red; nape pale grey ; two 
middle tail-feathers blue, the reft purplifh, and the whole 
white at the tip. Inhabits‘China. 

Strepera. Black; fpot on the wings, vent, bafe, and 
tip of the tail black. Lath. Noi/y roller. 

This is an inhabitant of Norfolk iflandin the Pacific ocean, 
where it occurs in vaft numbers; it has the reputation of be- 
ing a filly bird, and is very noify inthe night. The length 
is nineteen inches, of which the bill is two inches and a half 
long, fomewhat ftraight, black, denticulate, and horn-co- 
loured near the tip; noftrils naked, long, and placed near 
the bafe of the bill. he firft fix quill-feathers are white at 
the bafe ; the tail long and rounded, the larger feathers white 
at the bafe, the lateral ones white at the tips within. 
When the wings are folded they reach as far as the middle 
of the tail. The legs are black, the outer toe conneéted at 
the bafe to the middle one. 

Varta. Black ; beneath, lower part of the back, rump, 
and upper tail coverts white; tail black, equal, ‘with the 
tips of the feathers white. Gmel. Cujfican de la Nouvelle 
Guinée, Buff. Pied roller, Lath. 

Length about thirteen inches; the bill two inches and a 
half long, and of a blucifh colour with the tip dark; legs 
fead colour. A native of New Guinea. This bird partakes 
of characters common to the oriolus, coracias, and ramphattos 
genera, and might with fome propriety be referred to either. 
matbe index ornithologicus it is placed with the coracias 
tribe. 

CORACINSII, in Ancient Geography, a people who in- 
habited the northern part of the ifle of Sardinia. k 

CORACINUS, in Lchthyology, the name of a fea-fith 
caught in the Mediterranean, and called by fome authors 
Jkiena, and by Aldrovand and Salvian umbra. It is of the 
colour of the common tench, but in figure more approaches 
to the perch: its fcales are {mall ; its mouth not very large, 
but well furnifhed with teeth; and its tail is not forked, 
but when extended, feems of a roundifh figure; the ends 
of the rays or nerves of the tail-fin are black, and the other 
fins are all black, and feem as if dyed with ink. 

Coracinus Brafilienfis, the Lasrus Cromis of Gmelin, 
and Guatucupa of Maregrave. Found in Carolina. 

CORACIUS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a mountain 
of Afia Minor in Jonia, fituated near the town of Colophon. 
Strabo. 

CORACLE, a fifhing boat of curious conftruction ufed 
in Wales for time almoft immemorial. Thefe boats afford a 
f{pecimen of the earlieft Britifh navigation, and they are ufed 
at this time on many of the rivers in Wales, probably without 
any deviation from their original form. They are made with 
very ftrong bafket-work, and covered with hides, or coarfe 
canvas, with a thick coating of pitch. Their fhape is oval 
and refembles the fection of a walnut-fhell, their length is 
generally five feet, and their breadth feldom lefs than four. 


' They contain only one perfon, who fits precifely in the mid- 


die, and by dextrous management maintains his juft balance. 
The inftrument with which he moves his boat is a paddle ; 
one-end of which refts upon his fhoulder, and the other is em- 
ployed by his right hand, in making a ftroke alternately on 
each fide. he left hand is, in the mean while, employed 
in conduéting the net, and he holds the line between his 
teeth. Thefe veffels were anciently ufed, as the means of 
intercourfe between the inhabitants on the oppofite banks of 
Vou. IX. 
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the rivers. They are now applicd only to the purpofe of 
fifhing. So frail an invention would probably have beeu fuc- 
ceeded by fomething of greater ftrength and capacity, had 
not there been found a remarkable convenience in their light- 
nefs. he fifherman, when his labour is finifhed, flings his 
boat acrofs his back, and marches homewards under the bur- 
den of his machine and booty. There is fearcely a cottage 
in the neighbourhood of the Tivy in South Wales, or feveral 
other rivers in thofe parts, abounding with fifb, that has not 
its coracle hanging by the door. Such isthe adroitnefs of thofe 
who ufe them, that they are very rarely overturned on lakes 
or rivers ; and they fometimes even venture a little way out 
to fea, when the weather is perfectly calm. Similar to thele 
in their nature are the Indian canoes; though they are cou- 
ftruéted of different materials and forms, and applied to dif- 
ferent purpofes. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, in AMyology, a mulcle of 
the fhoulder-joint, afifing by a tendinous and flefhy origin 
from the apex of the coracoid procefs of the fcapula, and 
connected for fome extent with the fhort head of the bi- 
ceps. [t pafles downwards and backwards, to be inferted into 
the inner fide of the os humeri about the middle of the bone. 
The mufculo-cutaneous nerve generally penetrates the fibres 
of the mufcle; whence it has been called the muiculus per- 
foratus Cafferit. It will move the os humeri towards the fide ; 
it will elevate the bone, and carry it obliquely forwards acrofs 
the front of the cheft. It may rotule the os humeri outwards, 
particularly if that bone has been previoufly turned inwards. 

CORACODES, in Ancient Geography, a port of the W, 
coa{t of the ifland of Sardinia. Ptolemy. 

CORACOHYOIDEUS, in Myolozy, a term applied to 
the omohyoideus mufcle, for which fee Larynx. 

CORACOIDES, in Anatomy, a {mali fharp procefs of 
the fcapula; fo called from its refembling a crow’s bill. 

The word comes from xozx, corvus, and «Jos, imago. 

The coracoides is placed in the upper part of the neck, 
and projeéts over the head of the bone of the arm. It ferves 
to ftrengthen the articulation of the fhoulder ; and gives ori- 

in to one of the mufcles of the arm. 

CORACOMANTES, from xopxk, crow, and pavretx, 
divination, in Antiquity, a kind of diviners, who made their 

redictions by obferving the crows. 

CORACONESUS, in Ancient Geography, an land of 
the Mediterranean fea, towards the coalts of Libya. Steph. 
Byz.—Alfo, a place of Peloponnefus, in Arcadia; fituated, 
according to Paufanias, where the river Ladon difcharged it~ 
felf into the Alpheus. 

CORACORADIALIS, a name given by Winflow to 
the biceps flexor cubiti. See Biceps. 

CORADI, or Curapni, Orravio, in Biographys 
a Bolognefe painter, the fcholar of Giacomo Cavedone. 
His principal excellence confifted in the boldaefs and truth 
with which he copied the works of his mafter. He flourifhed 
in 1630, and is faid by Pilkington to have died in 1643. 
Malvafia, Orlandi. 

CORAH, or Coran-Jenenanan, in Geography, a {mall 
city of Hindooftan, or capital of a province in the Dooab, 
or country between the rivers Ganges and Jumnah; fubject 
to the nabob of Oude; 184 miles S.E. of Agra, and 67 
S.S.W, of Lucknow. N. lat. 26° 10’. W. long. 80° 50’. 
When lord Clive affumed the government of Bengal, in 
1765, he reftored to Sujah Dowlah all the conquelts that 
had been gained from him, except the provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad, which were referved as part of an eftablifh- 
ment for the emperor, or great Mogul. The Corah pro- 
vinces were valued at 30 lacks. ‘The emperor was to refide 
at Allahabad, under the proteGtion of the Englifh, to whom, 

4X in 
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in reality, he owed all that he poffeffed ; anda treaty offen- 
five and defenfive was entered into with Sujah Dowlah, na- 
bob of Oude. The ambition of the emperor was not fatis- 
fied ; but after about fix years quiet refidence ‘at A‘lahabad, 
he put himfelf into the hands of the Mahrattas, who pro- 
miled to feat him on the throne of Delht. The immediate 
cor fequ ence of this connexion was a cefiton of the Corah 
provinces to the Mahrattas, who, unlefs the Englifh had in- 
Bmore d, would have eftablifhed themfelves in that important 
angle of the Dooab, which commands the navigation of the 
upper part of the river Ganges, and the whole courfe of the 
Jumnah. On this occation, the Britifh government con- 
fidered the Corah, &c. provinces, which, by right of con- 
quelt, were originally theirs, as having reverted fo} them 
again, when they were alienated from the purpofes for 
which they had been originaily granted to the emperor ; 
and applied to the aggrand:{*ment of a power inimical to 
them and their allies. They, therefore, refumed the poffef- 
fion of thefe provinces, and immediately ceded them to the 
nabob of Oude, for a valuable confideration. See Oune. 

CORAL, in Botany, arbor nen fpinofa; Pet. Rai. See 
Eryrarina crifla gallt. 

eos arbort affinis 5 
tal 

Cor AL arbor americana; Com. See EryTHRINnA popatlh: 
dendr il. 

Corar carolinenfis ; Dill. 

Cora arbor polyphylla ; 
thrina. 

Corat, in Zoology, a'general Englifh name for zoophytes 
of the Lis tribe, or thofe whofe animal refemblesa plant, and 
have the ftem ftony and articulated; with the joints longi- 
tudinally f{triated, united by {pongy or corneous junctures, 
and covered by foft porous cellular flefh. About fix fpecies 
of this curious genus are at prefent known. See Isis. 

CorAt, red, or true red coral, was confidered by Linneus 
as an ilis, and arranged as fuch in the Syftema; though 
Linneus himfelf acknowledged to Mr. Ellis, the author of 
the Natural Hittory of Zoophytes, that the latter had more 
properly claffed it with the gorgonia, or fea-fan, the genus 
ifis being fufficiently diftinguifhed by its jointed ftem. In 
the laft edition of the Syftema, the coral 1s placed with the 
fea-fais, or gorgonia. 

The red coral grows in an expanded and fomewhat flat- 
tened form, with dichotomous branches, that Jeffen towards 
their extremities. ‘Che flefh is of the colour of red lead, or 
inclining to vermilion, foft, flippery, and full of minute vef- 
fels. Themouths are placed on the {urface, and rife up ina 
conical form, confifting of eizht valves, jult opening, from 
whence proceed polypes of a white colour, with eight claws, 
each of which has a double fibre at both Grae The bone 
itfelf, dive fted of the flefh, is the true coral of the fhops, and 
which, in its watural ftate, is of a ftony texture, and of a bright 
red colour, with the outide marked with minute furrows, or 
irregular {triations, inter{perfed with a few flight depreffions, 
corre{ponding with the fituation of the fhells, before the 
fichh be removed. For a further account of this curious 
article, fee Gorconta nobilis 

Corat, black. In the Linnean fyftem, the true black 
coral is defcribed as appertaining to the fame genus of z00- 
phytes as the red kind, under the f{pecific name of antipathes. 
Yhis fort is found on the fhores of the Indian and Mediter- 
ranean feas, and grows in a fhrubby form to the height of 
about two feet, with the branches ereét, and alter nately pani- 
cled: The bone is of ablack colour, marked on the outlide 
with flexuous ftrie, and in its native ftate is covered with 

fleth of a grey colour. See Gorconra antipathes. 


Sloan. See Sopuora occiden- 


See Eryrueina herbacea. 
Sloan. See Piscipra ery- 
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The gorgonia antipathes, or true black coral, muft not be 
confounded, from the fimilarity of names, with the antipathes 
genus, the latter being very diftinét, although its f{pecies are 
not unfrequently denominated black corals, as well as the 
gorgonia before-mentioned. ‘There 1s a great affinity be- 
tween the antipathes and gorgonia genera 5 notwith{tanding: 
which they may be readily diftinguifhed, the bony part of 
the antipathes being befet with {mall {pines, and covered 
with gelatinous fleth, avid numerous poly pe-bearing tubercles, 
while the bone of the gorgonia is {mooth, or deftitute of 
fpines, and the flefh cellular. 

From the old botanical writers it appears, that many of 
the zoophytes were confidered as genuine plants ; and that 
in particular feveral forts of black corals were formerly called 
antipathes. But as the charaéters of thefe marine bodies 
are better underftood in the prefent ace, only part of thefe 
have been retained in the genus antipathes, and fome of the 
re{t referred to the gorgonia. The antipathes of certain 
kinds were formerly ufed as fceptres for princes, and likewile 
for divining rods, and other fimilar purpofes, as is evident 
from the remarks of Salmafius, addreffed to Solinus, wherein 
he fays, that antipathes denotes fomething proper to refilt 
incantations, and that they were in ufe for that purpofe by 
feveral Indian naticns. 

There are a number of different fpecies of this kind of 
black coral, which, not being fufficiently notiged under the 
article antipathes, it aay be proper to defcribe in this 

Jace. 

; Sprrarts. With a very fimple, fpiral, rough ftem. An 
tipathes fimpliciffima attenuata eAceilfanipirales Spinulis feriatis 
feabra of Pallas. Gorgonia fpiraiis, Linn,  Palmjuncus an- 
guinus, Rum f; . 

This kind inhabits the Indian, Mediterranean, and North 
feas. It is of a hard and horny black fubftance, extremeiy 
brittle, and varying in length and thicknefs; one deferibed 
by Mr. Ellis mealured two feet long, and was about the 
thicknefs of a writing-pen ; another, not thicker at the bafe 
than the quill of a hen’s feather, was feven feet in length. 
In its natural ftate this kind is varioufly twifted, or generally 
in a fpiral manner, and the flefh which covers the fpiny 
furface of the bone is full of little gelatinous warts. 

Uxex. Very much branched, with fcattered fpreading 
rough and pointed branches. Furze-like antipathes, Soland. 
and Ellis. ; 

A native of the Indian ocean. This kind is full of fmall 
fhort fpines, the branches aré loofe and irregular, and the 
whole remarkably black. The fpecimen brought from Ba- 
tavia, and defcnbed by Mr. Ellis, had the furface marked 
with ovate cavities, difperfed about the branches, which were 
of a brownifh-yellow colour, and fuppofed to be the ova- 
ries. 

Suspinnata. Branched and mes rough with feta- 
ceous alternate fub-divifions, and a few others proceeding 
traniverfely from them. Soland. and Ellis. 

Defcribed by Gmelin as a native of the Mediterranean 
fea on the authority of Ellis, who, however, merely informs 
us his fpecimen was brought from Gibraltar, and is fauppofed 
to be taken in the fea thereabouts. The {pines of this kind 
are long and fmall, and of an amber colour when magnified. 
The furface of the antipathes appears to be cinereous. 

Myritoruytia. With numerous, incurved, pinnate 
branches, the fubdivifions with lefler fpinous pinnules on 
the upper fide. Soland. and Ellis. AZyriophyllum indicum 
ramo/iffimum, Petiv. rica marina tenis, Rumpf. 

This is called by Ellis the yarrow-leafed antipathes ; it is 
of a beautiful fhrub-like appearance, with many pinnated 
branches, bending downwards all round ; the ee ae 
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lowifh-brown, and the furface rough, but confiderably lefs 
fo than the fpecies fubpinnata. Found near the Spice 
iflands. 

Avopecurorpss. With {pinous, fetaceous, clofely pani- 
cled branches. Soland. and Ellis. 2ox-tail antipathes. 

The trunk of this fpecies rifes from a broad {preading 
bafe, and divides immediately into feveral large branches, of 
about one-third of an inch in diameter. As they rife up, 
ene fide of them appears flat, with a groove or channel 
along the middle of it, where there are the remains of many 
little branches that have grown in rows on each fide. It 
then divides into branches, and often into other branches, 
all which are in form of clofe panicles, not unlike the fox- 
tail grafs. Thefe panicles are compofed of very rough 
thorny minute branches, which are twice as long on one 
fide of the ftem as the other. This rifes to the height of 
two feer, and is of a greyifh colour on the outdide, the in- 
fide black and very brittle. A rare {pecies, difcovered on 
the coaft of South Carolina. 

Cupressus. Growing in the form of a fimple rough pa- 
nicle, with recurved branches. Soland. and E lis. Antipathes 
cupreffina, Pallas. Gorgonia abies, Linn. Cupreffus marina, 
Rumpf. 

The cyprefs antipathes was erroneoully clafled by Lin- 
nzus with the gorgonia; Gmelin places it with the antipa- 
thes.. The fpecies inhabits the Indian ocean ; it is about 
two feet in length, and is covered with a brownifh-down, 
beneath which the colour is deep black. 

Dicuwotoma, Very long, dichotomous, and upright. 
Pallas. 

Inhabits the Mediterranean, is about two feet in height, 
round, and dufky. 

Oricuatcea. Brafly, fmooth, with a fimple, rigid, 
flexuous ftem, and alternate, {cattered, dichotomous branches. 
Pallas. Gorgonia enea, Linn. 

Twelve inches in length, and very rigid. A native of the 
Indian ocean. 

Cuarurata. Very much branched, intricate, with con- 
fufed fub-divifions in every part coalefcing, the younger ones 
fetaceous. Pallas. 

Size of the laft, and of a black colour within : 
bits the Indian ocean. 

Frazerium. Dilated, very ramofe, and fub-divided, the 
{ub-divifions branching both ways, and cohering together 1n 
a reticulated manner. Pallas. rica marine affinis, Rumpf. 

This kind inhabits the Indian fea, and is about fix inches 
wide, black, rough, and undulately curved. 

Pexnacea. Branched, fomewhat incurvated, the branches 
with fetaceous and very crowded rough fub-divifions. Pallas. 
Accabaar rutturutiu, or Erica marina crafa, Rumpf. Peucites 
prifma, Aldr. 

Inhabits the Indian ocean, the outfide grey and rough, 
within black. 

Ericoipes, Very much branched, rough and black, with 
fcattered branches, covered throughout with fubuiate fub- 
divifions. Pallas. Cupre/fus marina prior, Rumpf, 

A {pecies about a foot high, and ofa deep black colour ; 


this inha- 


an inhabitant of the Indian ocean. 


Forenrcuracea. Very much branched, with fetaceous 
decompofite fub-divifions. Pallas. Menum marinum, Kump. 

Twelve inches high, the colour black. A native of the 
Mediterranean. 

Cora, white. 


CELLEPORA. ; 
Corat gives title to an officinal compolition, called /yrup 


of coral, fometimes preferibed by phyficians ; as 1s likewnle 
the powder of coral finely ground, and afterwards levigated 


See Maprerora, Mitrepora, and 


on a marble, and made up into a proper form. But there 
are few, except thofe who are fond of medicines with gems 
in them, that make ufe of it. By means of its exceeding 
hardnefg, it is fulpe&ted to take away with it a great deal of 
the levigating ftone. 

Difpenfary writers have given us reccipts for a great many 
preparations of coral, as magilteries, tin€tures, falts, &c. noue 
of which enter the prefent practice. 

Coral and coralline being the fhells of marine animals of 
the polype kind, poffefs the fame chemical properties as the 
frefh fhells of oyfters and other fhell fihh, i. ¢. they are calca~ 
reous earths impregnated with fome anini! principles. 

Cort, artificial, is made of cinnabar weli beaten ; a layer 

ereof is applied on a piece of wood well dried, and po- 
lifhed, firlt moiltened with fize: the whole is then again 
polithed ; and for varsifh, rubbed over with the white of an 
egg. See Grorro. 

Corat-f/kery. The time for fifhing coral is from April 
to July ; the places are the Perfian gulf, the Red fea, coafts 
of Africa towards the baftion of France, the ifles of Ma- 
jorca and Corfica, and the coalts of Provence and Cata- 
lonia. 

The method of fifhing is nearly the fame in all places: 
that ufed at the baflion of France, where there is an efta- 
blifhed fifhery, under the direétion of a company at Mar- 
feilles, is as follows. 

Seven or eight men go in a boat, commanded by the pa- 
tron or proprietor ; the cafter throws his net, if we may fo 
call the machine wherewith he ufes to tear up the coral from 
the bottom of the fea: and the other fix manage the boat. 
‘The net is compofed of two beams tied acrofs, with a leaden 
weight to prefs them down; to the beams is faltencd 
a great quantity of hemp loofely twilted round, among 
which they mix fome ftrong nets. In this condition the ma- 
chine is let down into the fea ; and when the coral is pretiy 
ftrongly embarraffed in the hemp and the nets, they draw it 
out by a rope, which they unwind according to the depth, 
and which fometimes requires half a dozen boats to draw. 
If the rope happen to break, the fifhermen are in great dan- 
ger of drowning. They have two machines, ove for fifhing 
up the coral where the bottom is {mooth; and the other, 
called in the Provengal language the /a/abre, fo conftiuéied 
as to be employed where the bottom of the fea is rocky and 
unequal, 

Before the fifhermen go out, they agree on the price of 
the coral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 45. Od. per 
pound. 

When the fifhery is over, which in a feafon ufually 
amounts to twenty-five quintals of coral each boat, it is 
divided into thirteen parts; the patron whereof, or mafter 
coraller, has four, the calier two, and each of the fix com. 
panions one: the thirteenth being referved for the company, 
&e. 

Spallanzani has particularly defcribed the coral-fifhery in 
the {trait of Meffina. (Travels in the two Sicilies, &c. vol. 
iv. p. 308.) This, he fays, is both a laborious and dane 
gerous occupation, The inftrument, with which they 
force the branches of coral from the rocks, is formed 
with two poles of wood, crofling each other atgright 
angles, and having a piece of a net faftened on the under 
fide to their extremities. A large ftone is fixed where the 
poles crofs each other, that the inftrument may more rea- 
diy fink to the bottom, <A cord is ftrongly tied round 
the middle of it, one end of which the fifherman holds in 
his nand, guiding by it the net to thofe places where the 
coral is fuppofed to grow ; and which is inclofed, in the 
pieces of the net, broken off, and drawa up. This filhery 
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js carried on frora the entrance of the Faro to the part of 
the ftrait oppofite to the church of the grotto, or through 
a tract fix miles in length, and to the diftance of three 
miles from Meflina. The rocks which produce the coral are 
fituated almoft in the middle of the ftrait, at different 
depths, from 350 to 650 feet. The bottom and caverns 
of the rocks are the places from which they endeavour to 
bring up the coral with their nets; and it is a conftant 
obfervation, that every branch is perpendicular to the plain 
on which it grows, without ever turning on one fide. 
Coral, it is faid, grows more plentifully in places fituated 
to the eaft than in thofe to the fouth; it is rarely found to 
the welt, and never to the north. In the firlt fituation it 
is larger, and of a finer colour, than in the fecond and 
third; which two valuable qualities are likewife found in 
that which is brought from a lefs depth, compared with 
that which is grown at a greater. The greateft height to 
which it grows is never a foot, and its ufual thicknels is 
that of the little finger, and fomewhat lefs than that of the 
coafts of Trapani and Barbary; but the latter are exceeded 
by the Meffinefe in vividnefs of colour. Thefe differences, 
according to the account of the fifhermen, arife from their 
coral being produced in a fea which is kept in continual 
agitation, from the furface to the bottem, by the current 
and the winds. With refpeé to colour, there are three 
kinds; the red, the vermilion, and the white coral. The 
firlt is fubdivided into the deep crimlon-red, and the 
lighter red. The vermilion is extremely rare, but the 
white common. In the white they include the clear white 
and the dull white. 

The coral fifhermen have divided the whole tract in 
which they filh into ten parts. Every year they fifh only in 
one of thefe parts, and do not fifh in it again till ten years 
are élapfed. This interval of ten years they think neceflary 
for the coral to acquire its full growth in height and con- 
fiftence. When they tranfgrefs this law, they find, in fact, 
the coral fmaller, and of lefs confiftence, and the intenfity 
of the colour is always in proportion to the number of 
years they have defifted from fifhing. When the ten years 
have elapfed, they believe that the coral no more increafes 
in height, but only in thicknefs, which, however, has its 
limits. In fact, they have obferved that the coral fifhed 
up near San Stefano, a place where none had been fought 
for in the memory of man, though it was of aj very bright 
colour, was not higher than the ordinary coral, though it 
exceeded it by one-third in thicknefs. 

The number of fhips which ufually go together in this 
fifhery is eighteen or twenty, each of which 1s ufually ma- 
naged by eight men. The quantity of coral procured 
may amount every year to twelve Sicilian quintals. The 
quintal, as is well’ known, contains two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and the pound twelve ounces. ‘The gain acquired 
js therefore adequate to the labour; yet may the fifhery be 
confidered as a lecondary occupation, fince the fifhermen 
only follow it when they have no other employment by 
which they can make a greater profit. Spallanzani exa- 
mined the branches of coral, as they were taken out of the 
nets, by putting them into glafs veffels filled with fea-water. 
It is well known that, in this cafe, the white polypi will 
come out of their cells in the coral as foon as the wa- 
ter is perfe@ly at reft. He examined and re-examined 
thefe polypi, as it was the firft time he had feen them ; 
but he difcovered nothing which can make any addition to 
the accurate obfervations of Peyffonel, Juffieu, Guettard, 
Donati, and the very recent remarks of the celebrated 
Cavolini, which feem to leave nothing to be defired to 
complete our knowledge of thefe animalcula, and their na- 


tural habitudes. Having made fome additions and correce 
tions to the obfervations of count Marfigli, relative to this 
fubje&t, he proceeds to defcribe the principal of thofe bran- 
ches, which now make a valuable addition to the clafs of Zoo- 
phyta in the imperial mufeum at Paris. He obferves, 1. That 
the bark of this branch has the colour of fealing wax ; 
but the folid coral is purple, with fome tranfparency at 
the extremity of the branches. 

2. The bark in colour refembles that of the forego- 
ing; but the included folid coral is of a lefs vivid 
red. 

3. The bark is of a blueifh grey ; the folid coral grey, 
with a flightly reddifh tinge. 

4. In this {pecimen four branches fhoot from the fame 
ftem ; two of a pale red in the bark, and a whitifh red in 
the folid coral. In the fourth the bark is of a whitifh co- 
lour, and the folid coral {till whiter. 

5. Three branches joining in one, the colour of 
which, both in the bark and the folid coral, is a milky 
white. 

With refpe& to the ftructure of the cortical and folid parts 
of the white corals, he obferves that they are the orifices 
of the cells in the bark of the white coral, which being o€tora- 
diated like thofe in the red, appears to be a proof that 
the polypi in both are of the fame ftruGure, and confe- 
quently of the fame fpecies; the polypi inhabiting the 
red coral having likewife eight tentacula. That coral is 
foft in the fea, but hardens when it comes in conta& with 
the air, was the opinion of the ancients; but has been 
proved falfe by the obfervations of the moderns. The 
coral-fifhermen of Meffina, who derive all their knowledge 
from experience only, are convinced this opinion is erro- 
neous; but they affert that coral which has not attained 
maturity has not that degree of confiftence it acquires 
when it has arrived at its full growth. The truth of this. 
pofition Spallanzani was not able to afcertain, as, for that 
purpofe, it would have been neceffary to caft the net in 
one of thofe ten parts of the {trait in which it is pro- 
hibited by the law to fifh till the expiration of the ten 
years prefcribed. Yet the rules of analogy derived from 
what is obferved in all animals and vegetables, incline him 
to favour this opinion. It is agreed however by the fifher- 
men on the coaits of Barbary, and alfo by thofe of Meffina, 
Sardinia, and Corfica, that the deeper they defcend inte 
the fea, the f{maller is the coral. Donati obferves, that 
the broken and detached branches of coral will continue to. 
live and mulciply in the fea ; and this Spallanzani allows te. 
be the café, provided they mect with a firm point of fup- 
port to which they can attach themfelves with their vifcous. 
humour. Otherwife, if they fall on the moveable fand, 
they become the fport of the waves, and he has no doubt 
but they muft perifh. The fifhermen, with whom Spal- 
lanzani converfed, appeared to be well acquainted with the 
true generation of coral; as they told him that they had 
frequently obferved, on hard matters drawn from the bot- 
tom of the fea, the firft principles of coral beginning to ger- 
minate ; which they defcribe as having the appearance of a 
red fpot, with a button or bud implanted in thole mat 
ters, fometimes tender and fragile, and fometimes hardened, 
and of the colour and nature of ordinary coral. 

They were likewife acquainted with thofe branches of 
coral which, when fifhed up, are fometimes found perfor- 
ated by lithophagous worms, and which are mentioned by 
Vitaliani and Marfigli. Their nets had frequently brought 
them up, either from the bottom of the fea, from ca- 
verns, or the fides of rocks; and thefe perforated corals 
were found fometimes broken in the trunk, where the per. 
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forations are moft frequent; and at other times attached 
to fome body which ferved them as a bafe. They were of 
opinion that thefe corals were thus perforated, becaufe 
they were dry; and this drynefs, they imagine, proceeds 
either from age, or their having been broken from their 
root by fome fifh, or by a part of a rock falling on them; 
or poffibly by the coral nets, which do not always bring 
up all the branches of coral they tear away from their 
roots. 

Corat iflands, in Geography, called by the Spaniards in 
their old charts dos corales, or ifles del coral, three iflands lying 
in the form of a triangle and fituated S.W. of the La- 
drones, in the Eaft Indian ocean. 

Cora river, a river of New Mexico which runs a W. 
by S. courfe and difcharges itfclf into the head of the 
gulf of California, near the mouth of the Collerado 
river. 

Corau-tree, in Botany. See Eryrurima Coratro- 
DENDRUM. 

Corat-wort. See Denrarta BuLBirera. 

CorarariA, parvifolia; Rumph. See ADENANTHERA 
Pavonina. . 

CORALIS, in Ancient Geography, a marth of Afia, in 
Lycaonia, placed by Strabo in the vicinity of Ga- 
Jatia. 

CORALIUS, a river of Greece, in Beotia. 

CORALLA, a place of Afia, in Cappadocia, on the 
Euxine fea, according to Arrian’s Periplus. 

CORALLI, a people of European Sarmatia, who in- 
habited the banks of the Euxine fea, towards the Danube. 

-CORALLINA, in Zoology, a genus of zoophytes, 


_ the animal of which is of a plant-like form, with the ftem 


fixed, and the branches fubdivided, calcareous, and moftly 
jointed, 

The ancient naturalifts miftook corallines for a particular 
tribe of plants, and accordingly introduced them into their 
works under the title of marine moffes. Tournefort enu- 
merates thirty-fix {pecies among his plants; and indeed 
certain kinds appear to be fo nearly allied to the lichen fa- 
mily, that fome continental botanifts, even in the prefent day, 
are in doubt where to draw the exact limit between the 
cry ptogamia and the corallina. 

All the corallines adhere to rocks or other folid bodies, 
and are concretions formed by the polype animals which 
inhabit them, the coralline itfelf being only the habitation 
of thefe creatures. The branches are commonly elevated, 
of a fhrub-like form, and exhibit an elegant appearance 
from the fymmetry and general proportions of their re{pe&- 
ive articulations; the branches being compofed of little 
joints, like beads ftrung in a necklace. The joints confitt 
of a calcareous and gelatinous matter, and have the furface 
perforated, or full of minute pores, which in many fpecics are 
fo very {mall as to be vifible only with the aid of glafles. 
It is in thefe minute cells that the polypes refide, and 
through which they either protrude their limbs when they 
lie in wait for food; or draw their nourifhment through the 
aperture. When a branch of corailine is inmerfed in vi- 
negar the calcareous cruft diflolves, and leaves the cartila- 
ginous parts uninjured, and by that means enables us to 
examine its internal tubular ftruGture. In point of colour 
the corallines differ very confiderably, not only in different, 
but alfo in the fame fpecies, and without exception the 
whole become white on expofure to air. 

The coralline tribe, poffefling much elegance and beauty, 
are highly ornamental in a collection of natural hiftory ; 
one {pecies only appears to be appropriated {to an ufeful 
purpofe, which is the corallina officinalis, vait quantities of 
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which are gathered and employed in medicine as an abe 
forbent. 

Among the older writers the word coralline had a very 
general acceptation, and feems to have comprehended every 
defcription of polype-bearing fubltances, in addition to the 
coralline genus of modern naturalifts, fuch as the tubiporay 
Jertularia, cellepora, Sfiuflra, alcyonium, Jpongia, &c. Mr. 
Ellis, in his pub.icationson corallines, adheres rather too clofes 
ly to this idea, but {till defines the feveral genera with fo 
much accuracy as to render his works of the greateft va- 
lue to future naturalifts. His veficulated, tubular, celli- 
ferous, and articulated corallines are referable to the differs 
ent genera above-mentioned (which fee re{peGtively). He in- 
cludes alfo among his corallines the ifis, gorgonia, anti- 
pathes, &c. in which he is certainly wrong. The fpecies of 
the true corallina at prefent known are as follow. 


Species. 

Trivens. Trichotomous, with comprefled three-lobed 
flat joints. Ellis. 

Found on the coaft of the North American iflands, where 
it was firit difcovered by Mr. John Greg. 

Opuntia. Trichotomous, with kidney-thaped joints 
waved at the edges. Gmei. Indian fig coralline, Ellis. 
Corallina latifolia, Plunk. Mujfcus, &c. Bocce. Fucus, &ce 
C. Bauh.  Scutellaria, opuntia marina, J. Bauh. Sertolariay 
Imper. ; 

This kind grows on the coaft of Jamaica, and other 
Welt India iflands, and is found alfo in the Mediterranean fea. 
The colour is white, and the joints fomewhat kidney- 
fhaped. 

Monite. Trichotomous, with the lower joints com- 
prefled, convex, cuneated, oblong, and with the upper 
ones fub-cylindrical. Soland. and Ellis. Necklace co- 
ralline. 

Inhabits the fhores of Jamaica. 

IncrassaTa. ‘T'richotomous, with comprefled plano- 
convex wedge-fhaped joints: Soland. and Ellis. Flefhy 
coralline. 

This kind is very frequently caft up on the fhores 
of the American iflands, particularly Jamaica. 

Tuna. Trichotomous, with compreffed flat roundifh 
joints. Soland. and Ellis. Yuna coralline. Opuntia marina. 
Park. Theat. 

Found in the Mediterranean fea. = 

Nopuraria. ‘T'richotomous, and very much branched, 
with thick wedge-hhaped joints, thofe at the divifions 
broadeft, the terminal ones tricufpidate or ovate. Pallas. 
Nodularia alla, tmp. Mujfcus coralloides, C. Bauh. 

Inhabita the fame fea as the preceding. Grows to the 
height of eighteen inches, and is very thick, ftrong and 
white. 

SquAmara. Trichotomous, the joints of the flem 
roundly comprefled and wedge-fhaped, thofe of the branches 
flatly compreffed ; terminal ones flattifh and fharply two- 
edged. Ellis. 

Inhabits European coafts, and is of a fea-green colour. 

Loricata. ‘Trichotomous, with compreffed, fub-con- 
vex, wedge-fhaped joints, angulated at the fides; the ter- 
minal ones with {mall obtufe lobes. Ellis. 

A native of the Mediterranean fea. 

Patmata. Trichotomous, with compreffed, fub-convex, 
wedge-fhaped joints, flightly denticulated at the tip; the 
extreme joints broad, and often furnifhed with fhort finger- 
like lobes. Elis. 

This was found in the American feas, and is of a gloffy- 
white colour, 
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Eroneara. Trichotomous, with the joints of the fem 
roundith and cuneated ; thofe of the branches cylindrical ; 
the extreme joints a little obtufe, and fome of them capi- 
tated. Ellis. 

Varies in colour from red to purple. 
European coatts. 

Susuxvata. Trichotomous, with the joints of the ftem 
cuneated and two-edged, and projecting {mall pointed 
branches from the top of each of their fides, with round 
joints. Ellis. i phate 

The appearance of this coralline is very flat, white, flen- 
der, and {mall, and feems as if it were very clofely pennated 
or befet with fine white fibres, projecting out on each fide 
like the plume of a feather. This is the moit delicate of the 
coralline tribe. Found in the Welt Ludies. 

GraniFera. Trichotomous, with the joints of the ftem 
comprefled and wedge-fhaped ; thofe of the branches 
roundith, and furnifhed with oppofite ovate ovaries, feated 
on {mall pedicles. Eilis. 

This differs from all the other kinds of trichotomous co- 
rallines, in having proliferovs ovaries, or branches growing 
out of them, being other ovaries. It is of -a fine flender 
texture, and cf a fea-green colour. It was found on the 
coait of Africa, in the Mediterranean fea. 

OrricinaLis. Sub-bipinnate, and ufually trichotomous, 
with the joints of the ftem fomewhat cuneated or tur- 
binated ; thofe of the branches round, and fome of the ter- 
minal ones capitated. Ellis. Corallina officinalis, fub-bipin- 
nata, articulis fubturbinatis, Linn. Fhe Suec. } Corallina al- 
tera, Tobernaem herb. Mucus coraliinus filicinus, Barrel. 

Common on almoft every fhore, where it grows on the 
rocks in tufts of two, three, or four inches in length, and 
varying cunfiderably in colour, being red, yellow, green, 
and white. ‘This is the coralline of the fhops, and 1s the 
kind ufed in powder as an abforbent. ; rs : 

Pixnata. With pinnated branches without joints, and 
covered with a mealy fubftance. Ellis. 

Found on the coat of the Bahama iflands. 

RuBeENs. wi 
flem round; thofe fupporting the divifions clavated, and 
Some of the lower ones bicornuted. Ellis. Corallina rubens, 
Linn. Corallina filiformis dichotoma fafligiata, articulis omni- 
bus cylindricis, Pallas. } 

inhabits European feas; length two inches ; colour red. 

Cristata. Dichotomous, filiform, in crefted ciufters, 
with roundifh joints; thofe fupporting the laft {ub-divifions 
clavated. Pallas. 

This kind inhabits the European and American feas. 
The colour, as in officinalis, varies from red to purple, green, 
yellow, and white. ; ; : 

Fracitissima. Dichotomous, with {mooth, even, cy- 
lindrical joints; thofe at the extremity broadeit at the tip. 
Linn. Corallina minimum capillaceum, Sloane. 

This is found in the Weit Indian and Mediterranean feas, 
and is fo extremely fragile, that perfect f{pecimens are very 
rarely obtained; the colour is miik-white; length about 
two inches. 

SpermopuHoros. Dichotomous, filiform, with roundifh 

* branches; thofe fupportingthe two laft fub-divilions clavate. 
Linn., &c. , 

Inhabits European feas, is of a milk-white colour, and 
about an inch in length. 

Cornicutata. Dichotomous, with the joints of the 
fem and branches bicornuted; thofe of the fubdivifions 
roundifh. Linn. 

Inhabits the fame feas as the preceding. 
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Fruticutosa. Dichotomous, with round branches 
tapering towards the extremities, without joints, and mealy. 
Eihs and Soland. 

There are many varieties ef this fhrub-like coralline ; the 
{pecies occurs on the coatt of the Bahama ifles. 

Inpurata. Dichotomous, with {mooth round {preading 
branches, fearcely jointed. Ellis and Soland. 

Found on the fame fhores as the preceding fpecies. 

Licvenorpes. Dichotomous, with the branches a little 
rugged and not jointed, the tips dilated and flattened. Ellis. 
Liver-wort coralline. ‘ 

This coralline is of a fea-green colour; dt inhabits the 
Bahama iflands. : 

Rucosa. Dichotomous, with cylindrical branches, hardly 
jointed, rough, with tranfverfe wrinkles, and comprefled 
at the tips. Ellis and Soland. Fucus Marinus, &c. 
Sloane. 

F. ued on the coaft of Jamaica. 

Marcixata.  Dichotomons, with fearcely jointed 
fmooth flat branches, and raifed margin. Ellis. 

This kind occurred on the fhore of one of the Bahama 
iflands. Mr. Ellis obferves, that though this coralline is 
found, when dry, on the fhore, more flat than the reft of this 
kind, it is very probable, when it is frefh taken out of the 
fea, it is much rounder, the fibres in the infide being ex- 
tremely delicate, which occafions its fhrinking very much, 
when the gelatinous fluid is evaporated. 

Cy.ixprica. Dichotomous, with cylindrical and nearly 
equal fmooth joints. Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis received this fpecies of coralline preferved ia 
{pirits, from the Weft Indies, and obferved by that means 
the internal parts appeared full of a clear gelatinous fub- 
fiance. Upon opening fome of the joints, a number of 
minutely branched tubes were alfo difclofed, and hence this ~ 
writer concludes, that the tubular-hollew appearance de~ 
{cribed by authors, proceeds from their having diflected only 
dried {pecimens. 

Ostusata. Dichotomous, with oval-obleng joints, a 
litle compreffed and rounded at the ends. Ellis. 

Inhabits the fhores of the Bahama iflands. 

Oxztoncata. Dichotomous, with oblong cylindrical 
joints, a little compreffed. Ellis 

A {pecies allied to the two foregoing corallines, and found 
on the fhores of the fame iflands. 

Laripescens. Dichotomous, with cylindrical downy 
branches. Ellis. 

This kind is fometimes found trichotomous, or three= 
branched, inftead of two. In fpecimens juft received from 
the fca, the furface appears covered with fhort hair-like 
verticillate down, of a reddifh colour, difpofed in regular cir= 
cles, one above another. 

Barsata. Dichotomous, with fhort cylindrical joints ; 
thofe at the extremity bearded at the tips. Linn. 

Inhabits the fhores of Jamaica, and meafures about three 
inches in length. This is the bearded, or bead-coralline, of 
Ellis 

Rosarium. Dichotomous, with round bead-like joints, 
thofe of the ttem longeft and cylindrical. Ellis. Rofary 
coralline. 

Nearly allied to the laft, but fpecifically different. A nas 
tive of the Weit Indies. 

Cusripara. Branches often dividing into four parts, 
and ending in fharp points; jomts cylindrical, and united 
by a glutinous tendinous fubftance. Ellis. 

Found in the Welt Indies ; it is very brittle, white, and 
grows in tufts about three inches high. 
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Trisutus. Branches often dividing iato five; joints 
two-edged, and united by a glutinous tendinous fubttance. 
Ellis, 

A Weft Indian fpecies, of a whitifh colour, and rather 
larger than the lait. 

FLasevrtum. Stem fimple, incrufted, with the branches 
fticking together, in a foliaceous fan-fhaped manner, and 
fomewhat waved. — Ellis. 

This coralline is alfo found in the Weft Indies, and va- 
ries much in figure, being fometimes of a flat kidney-/hap- 
ed form, of about an inch in height, and fometimes ex- 
panding to a-large fubdivided, lobed, and undulated mafs, 
from one to five inches broad, and as many in height. At 
the bottom of the {talk is atuft of fine hair-like tubes. There 
are many kinds of this curious coralline found in the Wedft 
Indies, which vary in colour from a greenifh-brown to a 
miik white. 

ConcLuTinaTa. Stem fingle, flightly incrufted, with 
tke branches dichotomous, and agglutinated together, and 
forming a naked fan-fhaped leaf. Ellis. 

Found on the coaft of the Bahama iflands; the co- 
lour fea-green, and the height an inch and a half. 

Puoenix. Stem fingle, incrufted, terminating in an ob- 
long frond, compofed of diftinét fafciculated branches, pre- 
duced on all fides, the fub-divifions of which are united to- 
gether, and appear quite flat. Ellis. 

This is the palm coralline of Ellis, a fingular fpecies 
found on the coalt of the Bahama iflands; it is of a 
milk “white colour, and about three inches and a half 
high. 


Pencittus. Stem fingle, incrufted, terminated by an 


orbicular tuft of dichotomous, filiform, jointed ramifications. 


Linn. Pencil coralline. Ellis. , 

This coralline varies in the thicknefs of its branches, as 
well as in fize, being found from one to four inches long. 
In fome the ftem is very fhort, in others four times the 
length of the head. The joints are eafily diftinguifhed 
where the branches divide ; the item is compofed of tubular 
filaments covered with calcareous cruft ; its general colour is 
white. This fort of coralline adheres to fhelis by the bafe 
of its filaments, and is often found attached to fuch bo- 
dies, in large clufters, in the Welt Indian ocean. 

Penicucum. Stem fingle, merufted, and terminated by 
an orbicular tuft of dichotomous, filiform, jointed ramitica- 
tions. Ellis, &c. Mop coralline. 

This is one of the moft fingular of the coralline genus, 
and differs from the reft, among other particulars, in having 
the ftem regularly wrinkled. ‘The ftem is {mall at the bafe, 
and grows wider as it rifes, till it fends forth its branches 
at the top; it adberes at the bafe like the fertularie, “by 
means of ramofe tubes, which tubes do not leffen as 
they extend or branch out, but have an equal diameter 
throughout their whole length. he [pecies is found in 
clufters in the American feas, particularly near the Bahama 
iflands. 

We muft laftly mention the coraliina tereltris of Linneus, 
a fpecies, according to that writer, diltinguifhed 4 having 
the branches placed oppofite, and the joints cylindrical, 
with lateral peduncled, and tran{verfely wrinkled fruétifica- 
tions ; it is further added, that the {pecies is a few lines 
high, and inhabits heaths in Friefland. Gmelin admits it 
as a f{pecies of coralline, with fome doubt, and feems un- 
certain whether to confider it of the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, and undoubtedly not without reafon, for it has 
been defcribed by different writers, both as a plant and a 
coralline. Meefe defines it to be a vegetable of the cryp- 
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togamia clafs “ Lichen fruticulofus ramofus articulatus, are 
ticulis longis cylindricis peltis pedunculatus.”? But Pallas, 
on the contrary, inferts it in his work on Zoophytes, as a 
genuine corailine, ‘* Corallina oppofita rdmofa articulis cy- 
lindricis, fruétificationibus lateribus pedunculatis tranfverfim 
oblongis.”? Between two fuch oppofite authorities, it muft 
be acknowledged it might be improper to form any very 
conclufive opinion as to the real nature of the article in 
queftion. Confidering the fituation in whichvit was faid to 
be difcovered, we fhould {carcely hefitate for a moment ia 
concluding that it muft belong to the vegetable kingdom, 
but then again the decided affertion of Pallas would mili- 
tate againft fuch an opinion, and the teftimony of fuch an 
intelligent naturalift is not unworthy of regard. It is for- 
tunate, however, that the accurate Ellis has afforded us 
much fatisfa¢tory information on this very fubje€t: the mat- 
ter is not fo completely elucidated, perhaps, as we might 
wifh ; but his obfervations on the article are remarkable, and 
deferve to be tranfcribed. I fhonld have taken notice, 
(fays this writer) of the corallina terreftris mentioned by 
Linnzus, Syft. Nat. 1306, from other authors; but as £ 
found it a defective fpecimen, of fome one of the trichoto- 
mous corallines already defcribed, I mutt refer the reader to 
a full account which I have given of it, in the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions, vol. lvii. p. 415, wherein the abfurdity of a 
marine animal fubftance, growing on a heath many miles 
from the fea, is, I hope, fully demonftrated.”” We are 
hence inclined to fuppofe, that in the courfe of correfpond- 
ence between Mr Ellis and Linnzus, the former bad ob- 
tained an opportunity of examining fome {pecimen of the 
article im queition, or at leaft of afcertaining from Linnzus 
himfelf, what was really meant by his corallina terrettris, 
and we fhall therefore conclude, that it could not be of the 
“fhrubby lichen kind, as fome imagine, but as Mr. Eliis ftates 
it, a defeétive or mutilated fpecimen of the coralline tribe, 
and in which cafe Linneus and others muft have been 
greatly deceived as to its habitat; the fpecimen might, 
indeed, be found on a heath at any diitance from the 
fea; but, if truly a marine produétion, no one can be ri- 
diculous enough to conceive it could grow there. 

The ancients have faid great things of the virtues of the 
common corailine. Diofcorides pretcribes it for mitigating 
the pain of the gout, and for preventing ftagnations of the 
humours in any part ; he fays nothing of its virtues againit 
worms, which are what we alone efteem it for. They have 
been given in powder from ten grains to a feruple or half a 
dram twice a day in thefe cafes, and it has been faid 
with confiderable good effect. Geoflroy, Mat. Med, vol. iz 
p- 238. 

Although the corallium and coralline are reckoned al- 
kaline and abforbent, they are neglected in the prefent 
practice as unneceflary. 


CORALLINUM Arcanum. See Arcanum. 
CORALLO.ACHATES, in the Natural Hiflory of the 


Ancients, the tame of a very beautiful fpecies ot agate, 
found at this time in the Eaft Indies, but not in any plenty. 
It is very hard, and capable of a fine polifh; and, when 
wrought, is an extremely clegant ftone. 

CorALLo-pENDRON, in Botany. See Corat-iree. 

Coratto-Fruncus, Vaill, See Cravaria. 

CORALLOIDE Marsre See Marsee. 

CORALLOIDES, in Botany, Tovrnef. See Cua- 
VARIA. 

Corariowes, Cord. See Dentaria enncaphylia and 
bulbifera, 
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Corauiomes, Dill, See Licuenrs Scyphiferi and 
Fruticulofi. 

CORALLORHIZA, Gmel. Hall. Scop. See Orurys 
corallorhiza. , 

CORALLUM, in Mineralogy, a name given by fome 
of the writers on thefe fubjects to the common Pyrires. 

CORAM, Tuomas, in Biography, a name worthy of 
fome memorial, as the founder of a new fpecies of charity, 
was born about the year 1688, and introduced at an early 
period to the bufinefs of the feas. Having fpent fome years 
in the fervice,,he fettled in the eaftern part of the metro- 
polis, and was frequently witnefs to diltreffing fcenes of 
children expofed, through the indigence or cruelty of their 
parents, which excited him to projeét the foundling hofpi- 
tal; for which he obtained a charterin 1739. This charity 
has been of much real benefit to feciety ; but its regulations 
refpeGting the children feem to require revilion, as it fhould 
Seem, by fome late publications on the fubject, that for a 
child to become an inmate there, the parent muft be pre- 
vented for a long term of years from having the fmallelt in- 
tercourfe with her infant, for which fhe mutt be fuppofed to 
have a tender affeGtion, although unable to fupport it. Mr. 
Coram was highly inftrumental in procuring a bounty upon 
naval {tores imported from the colonies, and in eftablifhing 
the colonies of Georgia and Nova Scotia. He died March 
29, 1751, in his 84th year, and was buried in a vault under 
the chapel of the Foundling Hofpital, where an in{cription 
perpetuates hismemory ; but his good deeds will live longer 
than infcriptions on brafs or cael . Biog. Brit. 

Coram, in Geography, a polt-town of America, in Suf- 
folk county, Long ifland, New York. It has about 60 
houfes, and lies 62 miles eaftward of New York city, and 
10 from Smithtown. 

Coram xon Fudice, in Law, is when a caufe is brought 
into a court whereof the judges have no jurifdiction. 

CORAMBIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Ethio- 
pia, near Egypt. 

CORANCALLT, a people of India, on this fide of the 
Ganges. Ptolemy. 

CORANI, a people of Italy, in the country of the 
Volfci. Pliny gave this name to the inhabitants of Cora; and 
fays, that they derived theirorigin from Dardanus the Trojan. 

CORANITA, apeople of Arabia Felix. Pliny. 

CORANTO, a Dance, Courante, Fr. Corrente, Ital. 
&e. Itis ftrange that the courant is faid by fome writers 
to be the maf folemn of all dance-tunes ; forgetting the /a- 
raband, and that the word is derived from currere, to run, 
See Courant. 

CORAS, Joun ve, in Biography, a learned French 
lawyer, born at Realmont in 1513. He ftudied law at 
Touloufe with fo much fuecefs, that he gave public lec- 
tures upon it before he attained to manhood. He was 
afterwards ele&ted profeflor of the umiverfity of Tou- 
Joufe, where he taught with fo much celebrity that he 
is faid to have had 4000 anditors at one and the fame time. 
He was appointed to the chancellorfhip under the queen of 
Navarre; and counfellor in parliament in the reign of Hen. II. 
He embraced the reformed religion, and lay under the fuf- 
picicn of being one of the authors of the confpiracy in 
1562, to deliver Touloufe into the power of the Calvinifts. 
On this account it was with difficulty that his life was {pared. 
For taking part with the prince of Conde, and other al- 
leged offences, he was apprehended in 1572, imprifoned, 
and at length affaffinated. The works of Coras, confiiting 
of interpretations of the civil law, were printed at Lyons 
in £556 and 1558, in two folio volumes, Moreri. 
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CORASAN, in Geography. See Korasan. 

CORASIZ insuLta, mm Ancient Geography, a name 
given by Pliny to iflands of the Aigean fea. 

CORASIUS Mons, a mountain of Afia in Syria, near 
Antioch. 

CORASPHI, or Coraxt, a people of Scythia, “on 
this fide of Imaus. Ptolemy. 

CORAX, a mountain of Greece, in Exolia, between 
Naupaéte and Callipolis, according to Livy, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo. It is now a mountain near Lepanto.—Alfo, a ri- 
ver of Afiatic Sarmatia.—Alfo, mountains of Afia, bee 
tween Sarmatia and the Colchide territory, forming the 
boundary between the countries —Alfo, a promontory of 
Tauric Cherfonefus; IE. N.E. of Criu-Mctopon.—Alfo, 
a river of Afia (Carvafiday) which took its rife in the 
mountains, ran from N. to S., traverfed the country of the 
Abari, and difcharged itfel into the Euxine fea, E* 
of Pytium. 

Corax, in Ichthyology, the Tricia hirundo of Gmelin. 

Corax, in Ornithology, the raven, a {pecies of Corvus, 

CORAYA, the name given by Buffon to the Turpus 
Coraya of Gmelin, or barred-tail thrufh of Latham. 

CORBACH,, in Latin Corbacum, in Geography, afmall town 
of Germany, in the’circle of the Upper Rhine, capital of the 
principality of Waldeck, which is now enclofed on all fides 
by the kingdom of Weftphalia, and likely to be confidered 
only asa fief of the fame. 

The town is divided into the Old and New, each of which 
has its church. There is an excellent gymnafium or gram- 
mar fchool. One of the churches is adorned with a fine 
marble monument, ereéted by the republic of Holland to the 
memory of prince George Frederic of Waldeck, who was 
a field marfhal in the Dutch fervice. Corbach is fituated 
in N, lat. 51° 17’, forty miles fouth of Paderborn. 

CORBAN, a Scripture term, fignifying an oblation, or 
offering, to God on the altar. 

Corsan alfo denotes aceremony in ufe among the Maho- 
metans, yearly performed at the foot of mount Ararat in 
Arabia, near Mecca. It confifts in flaying a great number 
of fheep, and diltributing them among the poor. 

This feftival oceurs feventy days after that of Beiram, 
and like the latter, continues three days; and thefe two are 
the only fettivals which the Mahometans of the Eaft obferve 
with great ceremony ; fo that the people do not labour dur- 
ing thefe three days. ‘The Moors keep each of thefe fefti- 
vals eight days% and the emperor of Morocco holds this 
feftival out of the city, that more people may affemble, 
and he thus preferves the cuftom which fubfifts among the 
Moors, of praying in the open fields, before they were 
converted to Mahometanifm., He leads a flain fheep to his 
palace by a horfeman, and, if the heart palpitates when it 
arrives there, this is interpreted to be a good omen. 

CORBASA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Carbalia, a country of Pamphylia. 

CORBEIAN MS. in Biblical Hiflory, Codex Corbien- 
Js) a MS. of the New Teftament ; of whichthere are two; 
one publifhed by Blanchini, and the other by Sabatier. 
Thefe two MSS. were noted 1. 2. by Griefbach, in his 
preface, p. 23, 24. 

CORBEAU, Raven or crow, a moveable bridge, 
that received at the diflance of fix feet, from one end of it, 
a round pillar of wood about 12 feet high, and three palms 
in diameter, fixed or erected on the prow of a veffel with 
a pully at the top of it. This moveable bridge or ftage 
was about 18 feet long, and 4 feet broad, and was made 
fomewhat in the form of a ladder. of ftrong timbers, laid 
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elofe acrofs, and cramped together with iron. On each 
fide lengthways of this bridge or ftage, there was a parapet, 
which reached juft above a foldier’s knee. At the farrheft 
end of this ftage or ladder, there was a bar of iron in fhape 
fomewhat like a peftle, but fharpened at the bottom, or 
brought to a point at the lower end. And connected with 
the top or upper end of it, there was aring. To the ring 
there was fixed a rope, by means of which, with the help 
of the pulley at the top of the pillar, the machine was hoifted 
up, and as an enemy’s veffel approached let fall on it, fome- 
times on the prow, and fometimes on either fide, as an op- 
portunity prefented itfelf. The fartheft end of the ma- 
chine falling with great force, ftruck into the deck of the 
enemy’s veffel, and held it faft. In this fituation, if the 
two veffels happened to be fide by fide, the Romans, who 
firft made ufe of fuch means in the fea-fight between them, 
commanded by Duilius, and the Carthaginians, leaped on 
board the enemy’s veflel from every part of the fide of their 
own atonce. But if the veffels were joined only by the 
prows, they then went two and two abreatt along the ma- 
chine, the two foremoft extending their fhields or bucklers 
right before them to ward off the ftrokes or blows that 
were aimed at them in front, whilft thofe that followed, 
refted each of them, the bofs of his buckler upon the top 
of the parapet on either fide, and thus covered both their 
flanks. Such were the machines employed on that occafion 
by the Romans, to which they gave the name of Corvi, or 
Corbeaux. 

Some French writers give the name of Corbeaux to the 
machines with long beaks extending beyond the battlements 
and iron-hands fulpended to them by chains, with which 
Archimedes, at the fiege of Syracufe, under Marcellus, 
railed the Roman veffels erect out of the water, and then, 
by loofening the chains from the beaks, let them fall into 
the water fometimes on one fide, and fometimes bottom up- 
permof. But it is evident from Polybius’s account of 
thofe machines, that they were quite different from the 
corvi of the Romans, which we have juft given a defcrip- 
tion of. The corvus was alfo very different from what thefe 
writers call the corbeau a laes-courans, the corbeau a griffes, 
the corbeau demolifféur, the corbeau a tenailles, avd the cor- 
beau a fay. 

CORBEIL, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a curious 
Species of Chana. It is of the larger kind, and is deeply 
ftriated, both longitudinally and tranfverfely; fo that it 
has a fort of reticulated furface, like bafket-work. 

Corset, in Latin Corbolium, in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of Seine and Oife, fituated at the 
confluence of the rivers Seine and Juine or Effonne, which di« 
vides itintothe Oldand New Town, in N. lat. 48° 38’, twen- 
ty-fourmilesfouthof Paris. lt is the chief place of a diitri&, 
and has a fub-prefeét and a court of juftice. ‘The inhabitants 
excel in calico-printing and the manufaéturing of glue; 
they have alfo very good tan-yards. Between Effonne and 
Corbeil is a larger powder-mill, The diftri&t has befides 
feveral manufactures of cotton and linen, a fugar-houfe, a 
paper-mill ; and in the village of Mouiin Galons there isa 
confiderable manufa€tory of large copper coppers, kettles, 
and all forts of tinned copper kitchen uteniils. ‘The popu- 
lation of Corbei! itfelf is 9200; that of the canton, which 
contains 26 communes upon a territorial extent of 225 ki- 
liomet res, is 14,807. The diftri& comprifes four cantons, 
containing together 56,567 inhabitants upon 6y7 kiliome- 
tres anda half. Corbeil was formerly a county. 

CORBEILLES, fr. Bafkets about eighteen inches high, 
e‘ghteen inches wide at top, and pa? about nine or ten 


- inches wide at bottom, in order to furnifh loop-holes or 
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openings for men ftanding behind the parapet or work, they 
are placed on, to fire through without being feen by the 
enemy. They may be ufed either by the befieged, or the 
befiegers, on the parapet of the body of a place, or of any 
of its out-works, and on all kinds of retrenchments, whe- 
ther they be lines of circumvallation or countervallation, of 
approach or counter-approach, &c. 

Corseities, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Loiret, and diftii&t of Mentargis ; 
eight miles N. W. of Montargis. 

CORBEL, in Architedure, the reprefentation of a bafket, 
fometimes feen on the heads of caryatides. 

The word is alfo ufed for the vafe, or tambour, of the 
Corinthian column; fo called from its refemblance to a 
bafket, or becaufe it was firft formed on the model of a 
baflcet. i . 

Corset, or Corbil, is alfo ufed, in Building, for a thort 
piece of timber placed in a wall, with its end ftickiag out 
fix or eight inches, as occafion ferves, in manner of a 
fhouldering-piece. The under-part of the end, thus 
{ticking out, is fometimes cut into the form of a boultin; 
fometimes of an ogee, and fometimes of a face, &c. ac- 
cording to the workman’s fancy ; the upper-fide being plaia 
and flai. ' 

Thefe corbels are ufually placed for ftreneth immediately 
under the femi-girders of a platform, and fometimes under 
the ends of chamber-beams : in which latter cafe they are 
commonly placed a foot or two below the beam, and have a 
piece of timber itanding upright clofe to the wall from the 
corbel to the beam. : q 

Corser is alfo ufed by fome archite&ts for a niche, or 
hollow, left in walls for images, figures, or ftatues ta 
ftand in. 

CORBELIN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ifere, and diftri&t of La Tour-du-Pin; 
gomiles F.S.1. of Lyons. 

CORBENY, or St. Marcout, a {mall town of France, 
in the department of the Aifne, with a priory of Benedic- 
tines, where the kings of France ufed to pray for nine 
days, after having been anointed at Rheims. 

CORBERA, a town of Spain, in the province of Va- 
lencia ; 20 miles S. of Valencia, 

CORBETT, in Archite&ure, is uled by fome, as Harris, 
in his Lexicon, for corbel. 

CORBEUNTOS, in Ancient Geozraphy, a town of 
Afia, in Galatia, afligned by Prolemy to the Teétofayes. 

CORBIA, atown of the ifland of Sardiuia, fituated 25 
miles from Bos, according to the Itinerary of Antonine. 

CORBIANA, or Corsiena, a province of Afia, be- 
tween Hyrcania and Baétriana, according to Strabo, who 
fays that it was ia the country of the Elymeani. 

CORBIE, in Latin Cordeia, a fmall town of France, in 
the department of the Somme, on the Somme, in N. lat. 
49° 54’ 32", one hundred miles north of Paris; it is the 
chief place and canton in the diftrict of Amiens, and has 
3913 whabitants. The whole canton contains 14,626 ins 
habitants difperfed in 24 communes upon an extent of 172 
kiliometres and a half. 

CORBIENA, in Ancient Geography, ¢ Khorrem abad) 
a place of Afia, on the-banks of the Gyndes, S.S.W. of 
Ecbatana and N.N.W. of Sufa. 

CORBIERES, in Geography, a town of Swifferland, 
and chief’ place ‘of a bailiwick, in’ the canton of Friburg ; 
10 miles-fouth of Fribarg. 

Connieres, a valley of France near the Pyrenées, cele- 
brated on account of a vidiory which Charles Martel ob- 


tained over the Saracens. 
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CORBIGNY, or St. Leonarp, in Latin Corbiniacum, 


a fma!l town of France, in the department of the Nievre; 
chief place of a canton in the diftriét of Clamecy, has 2315, 
and the whole canton 11,221 inhabitants. The territorial 
extent of the latter is 307 kiliometres and a half,, It is 
compofed of 15 communes. 

CORBILO, in Ancient Geography, ( Coctton) a port of 
Gau!, upon the Loire. M. D?Anville places it at a little 
diftance from Coudivicnum or Nantes to the wet. 

CORBIO, a town of Spain belonging to the Sueffitant. 
—Alfo, atown of Latium, whofe fituation is unknown. 

CORBIVEAU, from Corbeau, a raven, in Ornitholosy, 
an African bird, defcribed by M.F. le Vaillant, in his 
«© Hittoire Naturelle des Oifeaux d’Afrique, &c.?? This 
bird is fimilar to the raven in the fhape of his body, his 
feet, and his claws; his middle claw is united as far as the 
firft articulation, by a membrane. to the inner one ; and 
the feathers on the lower part of his beak are turned up- 
wards, and cover his noftrils ; but he 1s unlike the raven in 
his back, in the length of his wings, and in his graduated 
{etagé) tail. He appears, fays the writer, to occupy im 
par: the interval between the genus of the ravens and that 
of the vultures ; though he refembles the former in a greater 
degree than the latter. He is fimilar to the African vulture 
in the fize of his wings, which when fpread are three inches 
longer than his tail; in his eradwated tail, in the form of his 
beak, which is comprefled fide-ways, convex above, crook- 
ed androunded. Thefe particulars diftinguifh the corbiveau 
from all the fpecies of ravens hitherto deferibed ; and this 
bird may be always afcertained by the white pateh on the 
nape of his neck, which ftrongly contraits with the glofly 
black that conftitutes the reft of his plumage; except a 
white mark which feparates the fides of this white patch 
on the back of his neck, and encircles the neck. This bird 
has fome refemblance, in point of form, to birds of prey ; 
and his manners and mode of life confirm the refemblance. 
Carrion conflitutes the chief part of his food; and thefe 
birds frequently affemble in large and noify crowds. The 
appetite for flefh and blood leads him to kill lambs and young 
antelopes, and to purfue even the largeft quadrupeds. He 
flies with great ftrength, and raifes himfelf to a great 
height by his long wings. He conftru€ts his neft, in 
OGober, amidit the trees; and lays four eggs green- 
ith, fpoited with brown. ‘I'he corbiveau is not a bird 
of patiage, but continues the whole year in the country 
where he was born. The female is lefs than the male, and 
the black lefs glofly. 

CORBRENA, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia, 
placed by Polybius in the vallies of Media, with the Cof- 
izans and other barbarous nations. 

CORBRIDGE, in Geography, a place of England in Nor- 
thumberland formerly a borough, which fent members toparlia- 
ment. In 1296 it was burned by the Scots, and in 1311 fuffer- 
ed feverely from the fame invaders ; 4 miles eaft of Hexham. 

CORBULO, Cn. Domirivs, in Biography, a diftin- 
guifhed commander under fome of the Roman emperors. 
By Tiberius he was made fuperintendant of the highways 
in Italy. His condué in this fituation was queftioned by 
fucceeding foverzigns. In the year 47, he engaged in mi- 
litary fervice, and had the command of an army in Lower 
Germany, among whom he maintained, though at the ex- 
pence of his humanity, the molt exaé difcipline. In this 
commiflion he was eminently fuccefsful over the enemies of 
the empire. By Nero, in 54, he was fent into Armenia, 
which was invaded by the Parthians. He employed all his 
efforts in reftoring the difcipline of the legions which had 
beer encrvated by the luxury of Syria. A maxim by which 
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his condu& was governed, was, “ that an enemy might be 
conquered with a. pick-axe,”’ referring to the labours of 
entrenchment and fortification, for which the Roman ar- 
mies were fo much diftinguifhed. No feverity, either of 
feafon or climate, prevented him from keeping his troops 
in the field ; and in fuffering, as well as in exertion, he was 
an example to his men, going conftantly in their clothing, 
and with his head bare. He never pardoned:a deferter who 


was apprehended. His various fuccefles were important to- 


the government under which he was employed, and will be 
related under the article Rome. After he had forced the 
Parthians to an accommodation, he became, on account of 
the glory attached to his military reputation, an objet of 
fufpicion and jealoufy wich Nero, who refolved upon his 
death. He accordingly fummoned him to his prefence by 
a letter filled with the moft flattering expreffions of regard. 
The brave foldier fcorned to fufpeét the integrity and hos 
nour of his infamous fovereign. He prepared to attend the 


court, but no fooner had he reached. the port of Corinth. 


than he met an order to die. RefleGting for a moment 
upon his own want of prudence and forefight, he exclaim- 
ed, “ I have: merited my fate by trufting to.the profeffions 
of the monfter,” and inftantly plunged his {word through 
his body. This was in the year 67. He left behind him 
memoirs of the feveral wars in which he had been engaged. 

CORBUT, Cuarrtes and Puirip; two. draftfmer 
and mezzotinto {crapers of London, by whom we have 
feveral portraits from different matters, as well as other 


prints from Vandyke, Ramfey, Titian, Oftade, Renoids,’ 


Wilfon, &c. Charles Corbut, who was the elder, flour 
rifhed about the year 1760. Heinecken. Strutt. 

CORCANG, or ArjoryAnivany in Geograpdy, atown 
of Afia, on the river Gihon. 

CORCAS, or Granp-Corcas, an iflandalmoft in the form 
of a ecrefeent, N. cf St. Domingo, in the windward paflage, 
about feven leagues W. of Turk’s ifland, and about twenty 
E., of Little Inagua, or Heneagua. N, lat. 21° 55’. We 
long. 70°. 55’. 2 

CORCELET, in Natsral Hiflory, that part of the fly 
clefs which is analogous in its fituation to the breait in other 
animals. Many. have called it the breaft in thefe alfo, burt 
improperly ; becaufe the breaft of other animalsis the place 
ef the lungs and trachea; but thefe organs are in the fly. 
elafs diftributed through the whole body. - The wings are 
affixed to this part of the fly clafs; and there are fome dife 
tinétions of great confequence, in regard to the arrangement 
and diftribution of thofe animals into genera, Reaumur’s 
Hit. Infect. tom. iv. p. 126, 

CORCELLE, in Geography, a river of France, which 
runs into the Arroux near Autun. ; 

CORCHORUS, in Botany,a name given by the ancients 
to one or more of their moitcommon pot-herbs. Linn. gen. 
675. Schreb.g17. Willd. 1052. Tourn. Cl. 6. gen. 9. 
Gert. 391. Juff.290. Vent..3. 207. (Corete. Encyc.)} 
Clafs and order, polyandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Columnis 
fere, Linn. Tilacee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth five-leaved ; leaves linear-lan~ 
ceolate, acute, ere&t, deciduous. Cor. Petals five, ob- 
long, obtufe, narrowed towards the bafe, erect, the length. 
of the calyx. Svam. Filaments numerous, capillary, fhort- 
er than the corolla; anthers {mall. Pi, Germ fuperior, 
furrowed; ftyle thick, very fhort; ftyles fimple or bifid. 
Peric. Capfule from two to fix-celled, from two to fix-valved. 
Seeds numerous, angular, 

Eff. Ch. Corolla five-petalled. Calyx five-leaved, decidus 
ovs. Capfule from two to fix-celled, from two to fix-valved, 

Sp. x. C. elitorius, Briftly-leaved corchorus, or come 
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mon Jews? mallow. Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart.1. Lam, 1. 


Willd. r. Comm. Hort. tab. rz. LLam-lll. Pl. 478. fig. 1. 


Gert. tab. 64. fiz. 2. (C. Plinii; Bauh. Pin. 317. Lob. 
ic. 505. Melochia; Alp. Egypt. 45. tab. 30.) ‘* Cap- 


fules oblong, ventricofe ; lowelt ferratures of the leaves brif- 
tle-fhaped.”? Root ancual. Sicm about two feet high, cy- 
‘Aiudrical, fmooth, even-furfaced, a little branched. Leaves 
alternate, fome fpear-fhaped, fome oval, fomealmoft heart-fhap- 
ed, ferrated, with a briltle-fhaped reflexed appendage on each 
dide at the bafe, on long flender petioles; {tipules fimple, 
red at the bafe. Flowers {mall, reddifh-yellow; peduncles 
a line and half long; braétes three, aw!-fhaped. Cap/ules 
oblong, fomewhat cylindrical or {pindle-fhaped, two inches 
long, obfoletely pentagonal, attenuated into a beak at the 
tip, five-celled, five-valved; cells divided by incompleat 
tranfverfe partitions. Seeds numerous, nearly pyramidal, 
dark browa, fixed in a double longitudinal row to the cen- 
tral margin of the partitions. A native of Afia, Africa, 
and America; cultivated as a pot-herb in Egypt, Syria, and 
other parts of the Eaft, particularly by the Jews. It is 
faid to poffefs fome medicinal qualities, and to be ufeful as 
an emollient, a {weetener, and a peCtoral. 2. C. ¢rilocularis. 
Linn. Mant. 77. Mart. 2. Lam.'z. Willd. 2, Jacq. 
Hort. 173. (C. eftuans; Forfk. Defc. tor.) ‘‘ Capfules tri- 
quetrous, three-celled, three-valved ; angles bifid, fcabrous; 
leaves oblong ; loweft ferratures briftle-fhaped.”? Root an- 
nual. Svems a foot high, ere&, cylindrical, even-furfaced, 
green. Leaves alternate, petioled, undulate-ferrated ;  fti- 
pules briftle-fhaped, fmall. Flowers yellow; peduncles 
nearly oppofite to the leaves, fhort, two-flowered; calyxes 
angular; petals narrow. Cap/fules lincar, triangularly prifm- 
fhaped, channelled at each angle, fcabrous, obtufe and 
fimple at the tip. A native of Arabia. 3. C. éridens. Linn. 
Mant. 565. Mart. 3. Lam. 3. (C. Americanus anguito 
barbato folio; Pluk. Phyt. tab. 127. fig. 4.) @. trilocu- 
laris; Burm. ind. 123. tab. 37. fig. 2. ‘¢ Capfules linear, 
nearly cylindrical, feabrous ; loweft ferratures of the leaves 
briftle-fhaped.”. Stem even-furfaced, green, Leaves lanceo- 
Jate, marked with lines, undulate-ferrated. Cap/ules termi- 
nated by the three, much diverging, bifid ftyles. La Marck 
received from Sonnerat an Eaft Indian fpecimen, which 
feems to be C. trilocularis of Burman, and to be fomewhat 
different from Plukenet’s plant. Its leaves are linear-lan- 
ceolate, toothed, on fhort petioles; its capfules grow two 
or three together, on very fhort peduncles, and are termi- 
nated by three diverging points, which do not appear bifid. 
4. C. efuans. Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Mart. 4. Lam. 4. Willd. 
4. Gert. tab. 64. fam. Ill. Pl. 478. fig. 2. Jacq. Hort. 
1. tab. 85. (C. americana carpini folio, fru€tu longiore ; 
Tourn. 259. Triumfetta fubvillofa ; Brown, Jam. 232. tab. 
25. fig. 1.) ‘ Capfules oblong, three-celled, three-valved, 
fix-furrowed, fix-culpidate ; leaves heart-fhaped ; loweft fer- 
ratures briftle-fhaped.’? Root perennial. Stem about a foot 
high, cylindrical, purplifh, with divaricating branches. 
Leaves petioled, oval-heart-fhaped or oblong, edged with 
fharp teeth, the two lowell fometimes, but not always, ex- 
tended into a long awl-fhaped appendage. Fowers yellow, 
mall, lateral, two together, on fhort petioles. Cap/ules ter- 
minated by three widely divaricated bifid beaks; valves mark- 
ed on the infide with obfolete tranfverfe wrinkles, inftead of 
partitions ; furnifhed with a double, crenulate, and fome- 
“what undulated dorfal wing. A native of the Welt Indics. 
5-C.acutangulus, Lam. 5. Willd.5. (Lyfimachia; Pluk. Phyt. 
tab. 44. fig. 1.) “ Capfules prif{matic-wedge-fhaped, acutely 
angular, three-toothed; leaves egg-fhaped, fometimes with 
a fingle briftle at the bafe; petioles hifpid.’””? Root perennial. 
Stem about a foot high, cylindrical, rather fender, hifpid, 
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branched. aves alternate, on long petioles ; ftipules five 
or fix lines long, narrow, briftle-fhaped. Flowers yellow, 
fmall, lateral, in pairs, on fhort peduncles; petals oblong, 
rather narrow; braétes three, briftle-fhaped, often langer 
than the flower. Cap/files fcarcely an inch long, narrowed 
towards the bafe, pentangular, two of the angles more acute 
and more prominent than the others, terminated by three 
bifid beaks. A native of the Eaft Indies. 6. C. capfularis. 
Linn, Sp. Pl. 4. Mart. 5. Lam. 6, Wilid. 7. Gert. 
tab. 179. fig. 6. Lam. Ill. Pl. 478. fig. 3. (Alcea fine 


‘corchorus; Pluk. alm. 18. tab. 255. fig. 4. Genia fativa; 


Rumph. amb. 5.212. tab. 78. fig. ©.)  Capfules round- 
ith, depreffed, wrinkled; loweft ferratures of the leaves 
briftle-fhaped.”? Root annual. Stem five or fix feet high, 
ere&t, cylindrical, {mooth, branched. Leaves five or fix 
inches long, petioled, oval-lanceolate, toothed, thin, pale 
green above, glaucous underneath. Flowers {mall, lateral, 
fingle ; calyx-leaves concave, incurved, fhorter than the 
corolla; petals emarginate. Cap/ules thort, ftriated, wrinkled, 
five-celled, five-valved, (imperteGtly ten-celled, ten-valved ; 
five larger cells fertile ; five {maller barren, placed between 
the others near the cizcumference of the capfule ; Gert.) 
A native of China and the Eat Indies. A kind of bemp 
is obtained from the macerated ft-ms, which is much ufed 
in China. 7. C. fa/cicularis. Mart. 13. Lam. 7. Willd. 
6. Vahl. fymb. 3. p. 69. (Euphrafie affinis; Piuk. amaltb. 
8s. tab. 439. fig. 6.) ‘ Capfules conoid, woolly, fafcicled, 
nearly feflile; leaves obloag-elliptical, petioled, without 
briftle-thaped appendages at the bafe.” Lam. Root peren- 
nial. S¥em one or two feet high, flender, cylindrical, almoft 
entirely fmooth, a little branched. Zeaves lefs than an 
inch long, alternate, toothed; petioles fomewhat villous; 
ftipules fimple, narrow-lanceolate. Flowers yellowifh, {mall, 
almoft feffile, lateral, in fafcicles oppofite to the leaves, 
Capfules five or fix lines long, eres, three-valved, fix-celled, 
furrowed. A native of the Eaft Indies. 8. C. hirfutus. 
Lian. Sp. Pl. 6. Mart. 6. Lam. 8. Willd. ro. Jacq. 
Amer. 165. Hort. 3. 57. Pift. Sr. tab. 157. (Guazuma ; 
Plum. gen. 36. Burm. amer. tab. 104.) “ Capfules round- 
ith, woolly; leaves egg-fhaped, obtufe, tomentous, equally 
ferrated.’? Linn. “* Leaves elliptical, tomentous, crenate ; 
capfules ovate-oblong, downy, umbelled.” Lam. A fhrub 
three feet high, or more; branches alternate, cylindrical, 
cloathed with a whitifh cottony down. Leaves alternate, 
petioled, near two inches long, and one broad. Flowers 
yellow; common peduncles oppolite to the leaves, the length 
of the petioles, folitary, cottony, fupporting five or fix pe- 
dicelled flowers; calyx cottony on the outfide; petals 
{carcely the length of the calyx. Cap/iles a little incurved, 
very woolly, obtufe, two-celled. A native of South Ame- 
rica. g. C. tomentofus. Thunb. Fl. Jap. 228. “ Cap- 
fules oblong, woolly ; leaves tomentous.”’ Thunb. Stem 
fhrubby, cylindrical, erect, two feet high, and more; 
{mooth, purple, branched ; branches alternate ; at the bot- 
tom purple and fmooth; at the top tomentous, erect, 
wand-like; branchlets filiform, {preading, tomentous. Leaves 
alternate, petioled, nerved, {preading ; petiole very fhort, 
tomentous. lowers orange-coloured, axillary and termi- 
nal, generally folitary. Capjidles cylindrical, woolly. A 
native of Japan, La Marck afferts that it is diftinét from 
the preceding. 10. C. Airtus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 5. Mart. 8. 
Lam. 9. Willd. 13. Jacq. Hort. 3. tab. 53. (C. folio 
ulmi major; Plum. Sp. 7. Burm. Amer. tab. 103. fiz. 2.) 
“ Capfules oblong, hairy ; ftem hairy; leaves oblong, equally 
ferrated.?? Root annual. Stem about two feet high, cy- 
lindrical, rather flender, branched. eaves alternate, un- 
equal at the bafe, on fhort hifpid petioles ; {lipules narrow, 
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very hifpid. FYocers yellow; peduncles and -ealyxes hifs 
pid; petals oblong, fhorter than the calyx, obtufe, narrow- 
ed a little towards the bale ; ftamens yellow, the kngcth of 
‘the petals; germ oblong, columaar, hifpid, with whitith 
hairs dire€ted upwards; ftyle filiform, the length of the tta- 
mens; ftigmas iwo, not {preading. Capfule near an inch 
long, two-furrowed, two-valved. Seeds {mall, black. A 
native of the Welt Indies, and South America, 11. C.f- 
figuefes. Lina, Sp. Pl. 1. Mart.9. Lam. to, Wiild. 
w4. Jacq. Hort. 3. tab.59. © (C. folio ulmi minor; Plum. 
~Sp. 7. Borm, Amer. tab. 103. fig. 1. Corchoro affinis ; 
Sloan, Jam..5o. hilt. 1, 145. tab. o4. fig. 1. Coreta foliis 
minoribus; Brown. Jam. 147.) ‘* Capfules linear, compref- 
ted, two-valved ; leaves lanceolate, equally ferrated.”? Root 
perennial. Sem about two feet high, almoft woody, ere&, 
flender, cylindrical, panicled, fomewhat pubefcent. Leaves 
fmaller than thofe of the preceding {pecies, without awl- 
fhaped appendages at the bafe, on rather long petioles, 
which are pubefcent on one fide. J’/owers yellow, lateral, 
peduncled, folitary or in pairs; germs cloathed with fhort 
hairs. Cap/ules nearly f{mooth, two-valved. According to 
Linneus, the fpring flowers are without petals, tetrandrous, 
with a four-leaved calyx; but thofe produced in autumn, 
correfpond with the generic chara@er. 21 native of the 
Welt Indies. 12. C. japonicus. Mart.7. Lam. 11. Willd. 
rr. -Thounb. FI. Jap. 227. (Teito, vulgo jamma buki; 
Kampf. amen. 844.) ‘* Capfules round, fmooth; leaves 
doubly ferrated.”? Stem fhrubby, two feet high or more, 
{mooth ; branches alternate, filiform, angular. Leaves fe- 
veral together from alternate buds, petioled, almoft heart- 
fhaped, ovate-acuminate; ferratures acute, almoft briltle- 
thaped, nerved, villous, and particularly fo on the nerves 
underneath. oqwers yellow or orange-coloured, terminal, 
folitary, on fhort peduncles. Ai native of Japan, where it 
is cultivated on account of its beauty. ‘There is a variety 
with double flowers. 13. C. tefragonus. Mail. Mart. ro. 
(C. flore flavo fructu caryophylloide; Pluk.) ‘* Capfules 
quadrangular, reflexed at the points; leaves ovate-heart- 
fhaped, crenate.’”? Stem about two feet high, with {mall 
branches. /Y/owers pale yellow, very {mall. Capfules {well- 
ing, rough, about an inch long, flattened at the top. A 
native of both Indies. 14. C. linearis. Mil. Mari. 11. 
** Capfules linear, compreffed, two-valved ; leaves lanceolate, 
ferrate toothed.’? Svem three feet high, with weak branches. 
Leaves about three inches long, and one broad, fitting clofe 
to the branches. owers pale yellow, very {mall, oppcfite 
to the leaves, folitary. Cap/ules two inches long, flat, two. 
celled. A native of New Spain, about Carthagena. 15. 
C. bifurcatus. Mil. Mart. 12. ‘¢ Capfules lincar, compref- 
fed, with two horns at the points ; leaves heart-fhaped, fer- 
rated.”” Stem between three and four feet high, herbaceous, 
ftreng, with upright branches. Leaves on long flender pe- 
' tioles, and between them many f{maller leaves, nearly of the 
fame form, fitting clofe to the branches. L/owers pale yel- 
low, very {mall, lateral, on fhort peduncles. Capfules near 
three inches long, flat, ending in two horns, two-celled, 
A native of Jamaica; raifed from feeds fent to Miller by Dr, 
Houlton, 16. C. flexuofus. Mart. 14. Willd. 12. Thunb. 
in Linn. Tranf. 2.335. ** Leaves doubly ferrated, cufpi- 
date; ftem zig-zag.”? Stem cylindrical, rendered fomewhat 
angular by the decurrent leavés, two feet high, ere€t, {mooth. 
Leaves two inches long, alternate, petioled, obliquely 
heart-fhaped, villous, fpreading. Jloavers yellow, terminal, 
17. C. ferratus. Mart. 15. Willd. 9. Thunb. ibid. 
*« Leaves oblong, ferrated, cufpidate ; branches {mooth.” 
Stem erect, f{mooth, branched; branches cylindrical, purple, 
excl. Leaves two inches long, alternate, petioled, {preads 
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ing; ferratures large, brillle-fhaped at the tip, flightly rough 
with hairs above, {mooth underneath, 18, C. /candens. 
Mart, 16, Willd.S. Thunb, ibid. * Leaves egg-fhaped, 
briftly-ferrated, oppolite ; ftem and branches zig-zag, climb- 
ing.”? Stem cylindrical, branched; branches oppofite, di- 
varicated, eaves oppofite, on fhort petioles, rounded at 
the bafe, acuminate, an inch long. J/oqers yellow, ter- 
minal, folitary, he lait three {pecies are natives of Ja- 
pan. 

Propagation and Culture.—All the fpecies may be raifed 
from feeds fown in the {pring in a hot-bed, proteéted by a 
glafs frame. Soon after they come up, they fhould be- 
tran{planted into a frefh hot-bed; when they are grown 
{trong, they (hould be removed into feparate pots ; and if 

gradually enured to the open air, they may be fhaken out 
of the pots in Juse, and fet in an open border, where they 
will generally flower and ripen their feeds. C. hirfutus 
mult be kept in a bark-bed in the ftove during winter. 
Miller. 

CORCIA, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Cor. 
fica; 14 miles N.N.W. of Corte. 

CORCIEUX, a {mall town of France, in the department 
of the Vofges, chief place of acanton, in the diftri@ of 
Saint Dié, with a population of 1143 individuals ; that of 
the canton amounis to 8351, upon 177% kiliometres; and 
the number of its communes is £3. 

CORCOBA, in Ancient Geography, a town fituated on 
the fouth coaft of the ifland of Taprobana, according to 
Ptolemy. 

CORCOMA, a town of Africa, in Mauritania Cefari- 
enfis, between Carepula and Lagrutum. Ptolemy. 

CORCONIANA Mansi, a place of Sicily, on the 
route from Catana to Agrigentum, according to the Itine- 
rary of Antonine. 

CORCORAS, a river of Pannonia, which, according to 
Strabo, pafled before Naupontus, and difcharged itfelf into 
the Savus. 

CORCULUM, in Vegetable Phyfiology, is aterm ufed 
by Linreus, after Czfalpinus, for the heart, or more pro- 
perly embryo, of a feed; alluding to its fhape, which, in 
the walnut, and many other fecds, refembles the animal 
heart in miniature. It is the molt important and even ef. 
fential part of a perfe& feed, to which all the relt are fub- 
fervient, being the point whence the future plant originates. 
In unmpregnated feeds it is deficient, or rather abortive ; 
in fertile ones it is clofely conneéted with the cotyledons, 
on which it depends for the firlt fupplies of nutriment, and 
other exciting caufes of its evolution. The corculum con- 
filts of two parts: the rofellum, or radicle, which, by an 
unerring law of nature, defcends in order to become the 
root; and the p/umula, or feather, which as regularly af- 
cends, and becomes the ftem and leaves. Dr. Darwin ine 
genioufly accounts for this diverlity of dire€tion in thefe two 
parts, from the former being ft mulated by moifture, the 
latter by air; and prefumes that jeach extends itfelf accord- 
ingly where its vitality is moft excited. Other philofophers 
have explained the fame phenomenon, far lefs happily, on 
mechanical principles. See CoryiLepon and Emsryo. S, 

CORCULUS, the fittle heart, in Natural Hiftory, aname 
given by authors to a {mall {pecies of cordijarmis, or hearéa 

Jbell, of a rofe colour. 

CORCURA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Affyria. Ptolemy. 

CORCYRA, (Corfu,) one of the Greek iflands, fitu-- 
ated in the Ionian fea, and called, in more ancient times, 
Drapane, Scheria, and Pheacia. It is faid to have taken 
its name from that of a nymph, whom Neptune i 
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this ifland, Tt :3 about 4% miles in length, 22 in breadth, 
and 270 in compafs. It was famous for the delightful gar- 
dens of king Alcinous, who courteonfly entertained Ulyffles 
after his fhipwreck. The fouthern parts of the ifland are 
barren, mountainous, and ill provided with water; but the 
northern coa{t is very fertile in all kinds of delicious fruit, 
excellent wines, olives, grain, &c.; whence Homer has de- 
nominated it the t-wtful Scheria. It had anciently two 
cities of no {mall note, wiz. Corcyra and Cafliope: the 
former was the metropolis of the ifland, and once very power- 
ful, as appears from Thucydides, and others; the latter is 
commended by Pliny and Ptolemy as a wealthy and well- 
built city, but Cicero calls it or'y a haven. 

This ifland is faid to have been firft inhabited by the 
Pheaces, whence it was called Pheacia; but afterwards the 
Corinthians fent hither a numerous colony, B.C. 756. The 
Corcyrians were, for fome time, matters of the fea. Their 
government was firft monarchical; but afterwards they 
formed themfelves into a republic, and made a very confi- 
derable figure in the flourifhing times of Greece. Hero- 
dotus informs us (lib. vii. cap. 168.) that they were very 
powerful by land; but he much blames them for their de- 
ceitful condudt, with refpeé to the affiltance they promifed 
the Greeks againft’ Xerxes: for, being invited by the 
Athenian and Lacedemonian ambafladors to join them in 
the common caufe, they readily engaged to fend powerful 
fuccours, affuring them that they would not negleét the 
fafety of Greece in fo imminent a danger; being well ap- 
prized, that if the enemy prevailed, they would foon be re- 
duced to the condition of flaves. The ambaffadors de- 
parted ; and the Corcyrians, fitting out a {quadron of 6o 
fhips, failed to the coaft of Peloponnefus, and having an- 
chored about Pylos and Tenarus, waited in that ftation to 
fee the event of the war, being refolved to join the victorious 
party. When they heard that the Perfians were defeated at 
Salamis, they left their itation, and joined the reft of the 
Greeks, pretending that they had been prevented by the 
Etefian winds from doubling the cape of Malaa, and being 
prefent at the battle. The Corcyrtans fubmitted to Alcx- 
ander, and remained {fubject to the kings of Macedon, tll 
they were delivered by the Romans, in the reign of Perfes; 
from which time they enjoyed their liberty, till the reign of 
Vefpafian, when they underwent the common fate of the 
other Greek iflands and ftates both in Europe and Afia, 
The Corcyrian feditions were proverbial even among the 
Greeks. See Corru. 

Corcyra Meena, or Nigra, fo called to diftinguith it 
from the former, an ifland in the Adriatic fea, on the coaft 
of Lllyricum. The Cnidians built a town on this ifland, 
In the war of Illyricum, B. C. 229, the Romans, under 
the confulfhip of L. Poftumius Alberius If, and Cn, Fulvius 
Centimalus, landed in the ifland, and the Corcyrians delivered 
up the garrifon of the Illyrians, who had taken pofleffion of 
it under the command of Demetrius of Pharos; and the 
whole ifland fubmitted, conceiving that this was the only 
method of fecuring themfelves for ever from the infults of 
the Illyrians. Upon the conclufion of peace, it was agreed, 
that Corcyra, as well as fome other places, fhould continue 
in the poffeffion of the Romans. This ifland is now called 
Curfoli. 

CORCYRIS, a town of Egypt. Steph. Byz. 5 

CORCZYCZ, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Volhynia; 46 miles N. of Conftantinow. 

CORCZYN, or Kortscuin, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Sandomirz, on the Viltula; 48 miles W.S.W. 
of Sando mirz, 
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CORD, cr Cyorn, an affemblage of feveral threads of 
hemp, cabled or twilted together by means of a wheel, 

_ The word comes from xg)”, which properly fignifies an 
inteltine, or gut, whereof cords may be made. 

Corp of St. Francis, a kind of rope adorned with knots, 
worn by the brothers of the fraternity inftitated in honour of. 
that faint. 

Some, as the Cordeliers, Capuchins, Minorites, and Re- 
colets, wear it white; others, as the Pique-puces, black. 
Its defign is to commemorate the bonds wherewith Jcfvs 
Chrift was bound. 


Corp, the fociety of the, includes a great number of people 
bcfides religious. To obtain indulgences, they are only 
obliged to fay five Paters, five Ave Maries and Gloria Pa- 
tris, and to wear this rope, which mutt have been firtt 
bleffed by the fuperiors of the order. 


Corp of wood, a certain quantity of wood for burning 5, 
fo called, becaufe formerly meafured with a cord. 

It is now meafured, particularly in Worcefterfhire, where 
the fame has been regniated by ftatute, between two ftakee 
of wood, four feet high, and eight feet apart; and is to be 
four feet broad and hgh, and eight feet long = 128 cubic 
feet = 4.74 cubic yards = 3.622 fteres or cubic inches of 
France = 445.223 cubic links. 

Corn wood is properly new wood; and fuch as, when: 
brought by water, comes aboard a veffel ; in oppofition ta 
that which is floated. All burning wood, not exceeding 
eighteen inches circumference, is deemed cord-wood. 

Corp, in Geometry, Mufic, Sc. See Cuorv, and 
STRING, 

Corp, Magical, an inftrument in great ufe among the 
Laplanders, and fuppofed to be of great virtues among 
them. It isa cord or rope, with three knots tied in ir. 
They ule many magical rites and ceremonies in the preparing 
and tying of this cord; and when thus prepared, itts fuppofed: 
to have power over the winds ; and they will fell, by means. 
of it, a good wind, or at lealt a promife of one, to a fhip 
If they untie only one of thefe knots, a moderate gale is to. 
fucceed ; if two, it is to be much ftronger; and if three, 
there is to be a ftorm, 

Corn, Umbilical. See Umpiricaris funiculus, 

Corn-Weod, in Rural Economy, a term applied to the 
fmall forts of broken-up or other wood, which was formerly 
fold by the cord. 

CORDA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Albion, in 
the country of the Selzove. As this place was fituated 
farther to the N.W. than the other towns of the Selgovz, 
it is thought to have ftood on the banks of Loch-Cure, out 
of which the nver Neith {prings. 

CORDAGE, is ufed, in general, for all forts of ropes 
and cords, great and {mall ; and more particularly for thofe 
that are ufed in the rigging and fitting out of {mall veflels. 
The word is alfo uled for the art of preparing and mann- 
fatturing the ropes, &c. See Casrg, See alfo Rora, 
and RicGine. 

The naval cordage of different ages and nations has been 
formed of very different materials. Thofe of the earlier ages 
were probably thongs of hide or leathers the ufe of which 
was retained by the Caledonians in the third century, and by 
the nations north of the Baltic in the ninth and tenth cen 
turiey. They are even now ufed as ropes in the weltern ifles 
of Scotland. ‘Thefe were fuperfeded in the fouthern parta 
of Britain, and on the continent, at an early period, by iron 
chains, Accordingly we find, that ia the maritime and 
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nercial country of the Veneti, who were intimately con 
-Gted with the. Belge of Britain, iron chains were ufed for 
cables in the days of Ceefar. However, in the more im- 
proved countries of the fouth, thongs of leather and chains 
of iron had long given place to the ule of vegetable threads ; 
and the art of combining them into ftrong cords was under- 
ftood and practifed. In this manner the Greeks ufed the 
common rufhes of their country, and the Carthaginians ap- 
plied to the fame purpofe the fpartium or broom of Spain. 
And as all the cordage of the Romans was formed of thefe 
materials, at their Jait defcent cn our ifland, the art of manu- 
facturing them would neceffarily be introduced with the Ro- 
man fettlements among the Britens.. Under the direCtion 
of the Roman artifts, their juncz, or rufhes, would be wrought 
into cordage. Accordingly the remains of old cab'es and 
ropes are {till diftinguifhed among the Britifh failors, by the 
name of * old junk.’? Moreover, the Roman fails, which, 
in the days of Agricola, were compofed of flax, were after: 
wards made of hemp; and our own are therefore dero- 
minated cannabis, or ‘¢ canvas,” by our prefent mariners. 
About the fame period, the fame materials were fubftituted 
for the junk of the Britifh cordage ; for the ufe of hempen 
ropes upon land, and of hempen nets for hunting, was very 
common among the Romans in the firft century. The In- 
dians {till make their cordage of the bark of cocoas, and 
other trees, and of fhreds of plants. ‘he cordage of the 
Briufh navy is made of the Riga or belt Peterfburg break 
hemp, and tarred with good Stockholm or Ruffia tar. 

The cordage is faid to be baked, when, having pafled a 
flove, or other hot place, it is drained of all its moilture. 
White cordage 1s that not yet pitched. Cordage pitched in 
the flove, is that which is pafled through hot pitch as it 
comes out of the ftove. Each quintal of cordage may take 
up about twenty pounds of pitch. ‘The cordage is fome- 
times pitched in the thread. Tor the method of making 
ropes and different forts of cordage, fee Ropr-making. 

By 25 Geo. III, c. 56. no perfen fhall ufe, in the ma- 
nufaéture of any ropes for fhipping, (or fell the fame, ) 
hemp called fheet chucking, halt clean, whale line, or other 
topping, cordilla, damaged hemp, or any hemp from which 
the ftaple part thereof fhall have been taken away by the 
manufacturer, on pain of forfeiting, for the manufacturer, 
fuch repe, and treble the value of it; and for the vender, 
not being the manufacturer, a fum equal to treble its value. 
For the better diltinguifhing the quality of fuch ropes, that 
which is inferior to clean Peterfburg hemp fhall be deemed 
inferior cordage, and marked accordingly, by running from 
one end of it to the other three-tarred mark yarns, fpun with 
turn contrary to that of rope yarn, and alfo one like tarred 
yarn in every other repe for the ufe of fhipping ; and the 
maker fhall mark or write, on a tally to be affixed on it, the 
word ‘ ftaple,”’ or ‘ inferior,”’ (as the cafe fhall be,) and alfo 
his name, figned by himfelf or his attorney, together with 
the name of the place where manufactured ; and in default 
thereof, fhall forfeit ros. for every hundred-weight. And 
if any fuch rope-maker fhall wilfully or knowingly permit 
his name to be put to any fuch ropes, not being of his own 
manufacture ; or if the vender or proprietor, or any other 
perfon, mark upon the tally the name of any perfon, not 
being the manufacturer, he fhall forfeit 20/7. And if any 
perfon fhall make any cables of any old or worn ftuff, which 
fhall contain above 7 inches in compafs, he fhall forfeit four 
times its value. Foreign-made cordage, for which no duties 
have been paid, belonging to a fhip owned by any of his 
snajeity’s fubje&ts, refident in Great Britain, or the British 
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colonies, and: entering ay pert in this kingdom, fhall be 
duly entered on ‘oath at the cuftom-hovfe (ianding and 
running rigging excepted) ; and before the fhip be cleared 
inwards, the matter fhail pay the duties, on pain of forfeit. 
f Upon the 
importation of cordage, tarred or untarred, there is a duty 
payable of Ss) Gd. per cwt , at d no drawback allowed upon 
exportation 5 and in the port of Londgn there is a farther 
feavage-rate of 1d, per cat. of 112 /bs. upon the importation 
of cabie-ropes for cordage. 

As to the frength of ropes, or cordage, M. Reaumur 
takes occefion, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, to 
confider the queftion, whether a rope compoled of feveral 
twilts, or ftrands, interwoven, v. gr. ten, have more ftrength 
to fuftain a weight, than the ten twifts would have fepa- 
rately, placed parallel over one another; or, which is the 
fame thing, whether, if each twift be capabie of fuftaining 
the weight of a pound, the whole cord be able to fuftain 
more than ten? ; 

On the one hand, 1. By virtue of the twilling, the dias 
meter of the rope is made larger than are thofe of the ten 
twifts together; but it is apparently by its thicknefs that a 
rope fuftains a weight, or refifts a frafvre. 2. Twifked 
ftrands have not all, as when parallel; a vertical dire€tion 
with regard to the weight: feveral of them, and even the 
greateft part, have oblique direétions, and of confequence 
do not bear all the fhare of the burden they would otherwife 
bear. In ¢ffe&t, they are inclined planes that are only prefled 
with a part of the load. 

Hence it wou!d follow, that the furplus of the ftrength 
of the twifts might be employed in railing a larger weight. 

On the other hand, it is true, that, in twifting the ftrands, 
fome are tiretched, and others left more loofe; aud the new 
tenfion given the former, ferves to weaken them, and has of 
itfelf the effect of a weight: thus they become lefs able to 
fuftait one fo large. Thofe more lax, on the contrary, 
evade, in fome meafure, the action of weight; for the ac- 
tion is diftributed equally on the ten fuppofed equal twitts ; 
and if fome, by reafon of their particular difpofition, receive 
lefs than their quota, the weight will a@ more forcibly on 
the reft, and will break them firft, as being more tenfe ; 
after which, it will eafily difpatch the reft, as not being in 
fufficient number to oppofe it. 

This is the fum of what can be urged for and againft the 
twilling : to decide between them, M. Reaumur had re- 
courfe to experiment. The refult was, that, contrary to all 
expectation, he ftill found the twifting diminifhed the 
ftrength of the rope: whence it is eafily inferred, that it di- 
minifhes it the more, as the rope is the thicker. For inaf- 
much as the twiltiag diminifhes; the more twilting, the 
more diminution. 

The refittance or fri@tion of cordage is very confiderable ; 
and by all means to be confidered in calculating the power 
of machines. M.Amontons obferves, in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy, that a rope is fo much the more diffi- 
cult to bend, 1. As it is ftiffer, and more ftretched by the 
weight it draws. 2. As it is thicker; and, 3. As it is to 
be more bent; i. ¢. as it is to be coiled, for initance, into a 
{maller ring. 

The fame author has thought of ways to prove, in what 
proportion thefe different refiftances increale: that arifing 
from the itiffnefs or rigidity occafioned by the weight which 
draws the rope, increafes in proportion to the weight 5; and 
that ariling from its thicknefs. in proportion to the diameter. 
LLaftly, That arifing from the {mallnefs of the gyres, or 
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pulleys, about which it is to be wound, is indeed greater 
for {maller circumferences than large ones, but does not 
increafe fo much as in the proportion of thofe circum- 
ferences. 

On this footing, the lofs a machine fuftains by the cord- 
age, being eftimated in pounds, becomes, as it were, a new 
weight, to be added to that which the machine is to raife. 
This augmentation of weight will render the cords {till the 
more ftiff; which excefs is to be computed as before. 

Thus we fhall have feveral fums ftill decreafing ; which 
are to be added together, as in the article of fri€tion ; and it 
will be furprifing to fee what a fum they will amount to. 
See Friction, 

Where ropes are ufed in a machine, all the refiftance re- 
fulting from their ftiffnefs is to be put together; and all 
that occaftoned by the friction; which will make fo con- 
fiderable an augmentation to the difficulty. of the motion, 
that a power which to raife a weight of 3000 pounds, by 
means of a fixed and moveable pulley, needed only 1500 
pounds, muft, according to M. Amontons, have 3942 
pounds, on account of the fri&ions, and the refiftance of 
the cordage. 

_Corpacr, twice-laid, is that which is made of caft rig- 
ging, as fhrouds, ftays, mooring and other cables, which, 
if not much worn, will make good ropes for wetting the 
fides of fhips, worming and woolding for cables, fpua-yarn 
for feizing, worming for large ftays, feizing for flrops of 
blocks, {mall cable-laid ropes for warping fhips, rat-lines, 
fcaffolding-ropes for dock-yards, &c. When the yarn of 
this old {tuff is overhauled, a little thin tar fhould be poured 
on it, which will make it pliable and lie better. The yarn 
unfit for knotting will pick into oakum for caulking. 

CORDATED Lear, in Botany. See Lear. 

CORDAX, in Antiquity, a gay fort of dance. 

CORDE, Maurice ve 1a, in Biography, born at 
Rheims, where he attained confiderable eminence for his 
claffical and critical learning, was made do€tor of the faculty 
of medicine, at Paria, in the year 1559. In the courfe of 
an harangue, before his brethren of the faculty, having cen- 
fured with afperity the manners of the Romifh clergy, and 
fome of their ceremonies, and fpoken too favourably of the 
reformed religion, he was feized and thrown into prifon. 
This happened in the year 1569. An edié of pacification 
being obtained the following year, he was releafed, and, 
with the reft of the Huguenots, allowed openly to profefs 
his religion. He was alfo permitted to practife medicine ; 
but the College, who were firm in the Catholic religion, 
took from him the place of reader or jefturer.. Dela Corde 
was one of the few Huguenots who efcaped the maflacre, 
which took place on the eve of St. Bartholomew, in the 
year 15723. and in 1574, he obtained an order from patlia- 
ment, reinftating him in his rights in the faculty of medi- 
cine. He publifhed, in 1574, ‘¢ Hippocratis Libellus de 
jis que Virginibus accidunt,’? with Commentaries, 8yo. 
Parifiis; and in 1584, “ Hippocratis de morbis Muli. 
erum, Interpretatio,” folio. Haller Bib, Med. Eloy 
Dia. Hit. 

Corpe a feu, Fr. cord-match, or match of cord, fit for 
retaining a {mall quantity of fire for a long time, and of fur- 
nifhing it, or being lighted up, when wanted. 

CORDEAU, Fr. a cord made ufe of for meafuring 
ground. That which engineers commonly inade ufe of was 
divided into toifes, feet, and inches, in order to have the 
exa& openings or magnitudes of angles, and the lengths of 
lines, which they wifhed to trace or meafure. But as cords 
fhrink in moift or wet weather, and lengthen in dry, this in- 
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equality of extenfion rendered the meafures of the divifions 
untrue, and not to be depended on. To guard againft fuch 
errors or miftakes, a chain of iron-wire, not fo liable to un- 
dergo alterations with thofe ot the weather, was introduced 
and ‘made ufe of. The French fay, manier le cordzau; 
prendre le cordeau, travailler au cordeau, 

CorpEau de campement, on cordeau d'alignement pour Ie 
-campement, cord of the encampment, or cord of aliznement 
for the encampment ; a long line or cord, divided equaliv 
from diftance to diftance, and marked at the points of cqual 
divifions by pieces of cloth of a fcarlet or other vivid colour, 
in order to be the better feen and perceived. It ferves, in 
the firft place, to mark and aligne, from the left wing to 
the right wing, the extent on the front line of the camp for 
each battalion, company by company ; and on which line 
are the colours and itandards of the troops that occupy the 
camp. It then ferves for laying or marking off, on one and 
the fame right line, the buncles or bells of arms advanced in 
front of the aforefaid line, about ten paces, or five toifles, 
or thirty feet, and parallel thereto. The fame operation is 
performed for the alignement or the tracing out of the rear 
of the camp. Then the tents are placed, which occupy 
each about three paces or nine feet, with an interval of three 
paces between every two ofthem. About ten paces, or 30 
feet, from the rear of the camp is the line for the kitchens 
or cooking-places for the companies ; and about ten paces 
behind them is the ground for the drums and futtlers. At 
about 20 paces from this ground are the tents of the fubal- 
tern-officers ; and from Io paces to 20 paces behind them 
are thofe of the majors and captains, and thofe of the 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels. 

CORDED Cross, in Heraldry. See Cross-Corded. 
This is a term ufed to exprefs the cordage of a bale ; as for 
example, a bale argent, corded gules. 

CORDELIER, a Francifcan, or religious of the order 
of St. Francis. 

The Cordeliers are clothed in thick grey cloth, with a 
little cowl, a chaperon, and cloak, of the fame; having a 
girdle of rope, or cordg tied with three knots: whence the 
name. . 

The Cordeliers are otherwife called Minor Friars, their 
original name. The denomination Cordelier is faid to have 
been firft given them in the war of St. Louis againft the In- 
fidels ; wherein the Friars Minor having repulfed the Bara- 
bians, and that king having inquired their name, it was an- 


fwered, they were people cordeliex, tied with ropes. he 
Cordeliers are, to a man, profefled Scotifts. 
CORDELIER, Order of, in Hera/dry. Anne de 


Bretagne, after the death of her firft hufband, Charles VIII., 
inftituted this order in 1498, for widow ladies of noble fa- 
milies. 

The badge was a Cordelier’s girdle argent, and was 
placed round the efcucheon of their arms. It was alfo worn 
round the waiit, with the ends hanging down. ‘This order, 
however, foon after the deceafe of the founder, fell inte 
difufe. 

CORDEMOI, Gerarp pe, in Biography, a native of 
Paris, deftined by his friends for the bar; the ftudies 
preparatory to which he negleéted for the more allur- 
ing purfuits of philofophy. On this fubjeét he wrote fome 
treatifes, that recommended him to Boffuet, by whofe in- 
fluence he was appointed reader to the dauphin. For the 
inftruGion of that prince, he ftudied with much affiduity the 
hiftory of France, aad the refult of his labours were pub- 
lithed in two volumes, folio, foon after his death, which hap- 
pened in 1684. ‘This work did not obtain from the Frenchy 
that praife which it juftly mierited. By fome Englifh hif~ 
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forians & has been more worthily appreciated ; as well on 
account of the purity of its ityle, as from the depth of its 
refearches. MM. Cordemoi-was ele&ed a member of the 
¥rench academy in 1675. Befides his Hitory of France, 
we have a 4to, volume of his works, publifhed in 1702. Ina 
the latter part of his life, he was affiited in his literary la- 
bours by his fon Lewis, who was bern in 1651, and who 
became fucceflively a‘ licentiate of Sorbonne, and an abbot 
in the diccefe of Clermont. He was a voluminous writer, 
chiefly on theological {ubjeéts ; and was confidered amorg 
the Catholics as an able advocate of their caufe, againft the 
attacks of the defenders of Proteftantifm. He was, how- 
ever, of confiderable fervice to his father, in the latter part 
of his General Hiftory of France ; and, it is believed, wrote 
the whole of that part which extends from about the con- 
clufion of the reign of Lewis V. to the end of the work. 
By order of Lewis XIV. he continued that hittory from the 
time of Hugh Capet until the year 1660, which he did not 
live to Ginifh. He died at the age of 71, in the year #722. 
Moreri. 

CORDERIE, Fr. a rope-yard. A fort of work-houfe 
or place convenient for making, both for the artillery and 
veflels, cords, cables, hawfers, &c. In inland towns, the 
corderies are open and uncovered, and commonly on the 
rampart, along by the walls; and in maritime towns, or 
fea-ports, where confiderable armaments are made, they are 
afually low buildings, covered, long, and narrow, con- 
ftruéted near the arfenals and magazines. Thefe laft men- 
tioned corderies have generally, in France, been called Cor- 
deries Royales, becaufe the moft of them were built and 
kept up at the expence of the king. 

CORDES, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, in 
Mefopotamia, which, rifing in the mountains, purfued its 
courfe to the fouth, and encompaffing the town of Dara, 
was loft in a gulf near it. 

Corpes, Barruasar, in Biography, born at Antwerp, 
in the year 1592, belonged to the fociety of Jefuits in the 
Low Countries, and was doétor of theology at Vienna, 
where he attained a confiderable fhare of celebrity, as pro- 
feffor of that faculty. He was a man of great learning, 
particularly in Greek literature. His principal works, as 
editor and author, were, “* S. Dionyfii Areopagite Opera 
omnia, Gr. et Lat., cum Scholiis, &c.’’ in 2 tom. fol. ; 
*¢ Expofitiones Patrum Grecorum in Pfalmos,” in 3 tom. 
fol. He died at Rome, in the year 1650. 

Corvess Joun DE, was born at Limoges, in the year 
2570, and atan early age difcovered a confiderable turn for 
literary purfuits, in which he would probably have been en- 
couraged, but the death of his father obliged him. to apply 
to trade. When he was about 30 years of age, a change of 
circumftances enabled him to relinquifh bufinefs, and to in- 
dulge his original propenfity. He entered himfelf with the 
fociety of Jefuits at Avignon; but a feries of ill health 
obliged him to guit their feminary, and to purfue his ttudies 
privately. He afterwards became a canon of his native 
place, and a colle@or of rare and valuable books. He was 
himfelf an author and editor of confiderable reputation ; and 
after his death, which happened in 1642, his library was 
purchafed by cardinal Mazarine. He was editor of the 
works of Hincmar, archbilhop of Rheims ; and of the works 
of George Caffander. He tranflated father Paul’s «* Hif- 
tory of the Differences between Pope Paul V. and the Re- 
public of Venice ;” and likewife Camillo Portio’s “ Hittory 
of the Troubles in she Kingdom of Naples, under Ferdi- 
mand L.”? Moreri. 

Corpes, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in the 
Separtment of the Tarn, on the river Ceron; 12 miles N.W, 
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of Alby. Icis the chief place of acanton, in the diflriG of 
Gaillac, and counts 2303 inhabitante. The canton cone 
tains 24 communes, upon 185 kiljometres, with So19 in- 
habitants. 

Corpes Touloufianes, a town of France, in the depart. 
mica of the Upper Garonne; 20 miles N.W. of Thou- 
loufe. 

CORDESHAGEN, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania; 10 miles W. 
of Coffin. 

CORDESSE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Saone and Loire, and diftrit of Autun; 2 leagues N, 
of Autus. F 

CORDEVATO, a town of Italy, belonging to the ftate 
of Venice, in the country of Friuli; 5 miles N. of Con 
cordta. 

CORDEVOL, a river of Italy, which runs into the 
Piavo, between Belluno and Feltri- 

CORDIA, in Botany, (named by Plumier in honour of 
Enricius Cordus and his fon Valerius, two German botanifts 
of the fixteenth century, the former author of Botanologi- 
con, feu Colloquium de variis Herbis; the latter of Anno- 
tations on Diofcorides, and of a Hiftory of Plants in four 
books with figures.) Linn. Gen. 256. Schreb. 350. Willd, 
396. Lam. Ill. 270. Juff. 128. Vent. 2. 382. (Sebeltena ; 
Gert. 474.) . Clats and order, pentandria manogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Afperifoliz, Linn. Borraginee, Jufl. Szbeflene, Vent, 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth one-leafed, tubular, or bell- 
fhaped,jtoothed or deeply divided. Cor, monopetalous, gene- 
rally funnel-fhaped, fometimes campanulate or wheel-fhaped ; 
tube about the length of the calyx, often enlarging upwards ; 
border erett-fpreading ; generally cut into five, fometimes 
four, fix, feven, or eight obtufe divifions. Stam. generally 
five, fometimes four, fix, feven, or eight, awl-fhaped, in- 
ferted into the tube; anthers oblong. P/?. Germ fuperior, 
roundifh, acuminate; ftyle twice bifid; ftigmas obtufe. Pe. 
ric. Drupe globular or egg-fhaped, growing to the calyx ; 
nut furrowed or pitted, two or four-celled; fome of the 
cells frequently abortive. Seeds folitary, egg-fhaped, acumi< 
nate at the fummit. - 

Eff, Ch. Style twice bifid. Drupe with two or four- 
celled nuts. 

Sp. 1. C. Myxa. Affyrian plum. Linn. Sp. Pl. r. 
Mart. 1. Poiret in Encyc. 1. Mart. 1. Myxa feu febeften, 
J. Bauh. Hitt. 1. 197. Rai. Hilt. 1555. Sebeftena fiveftris 
et domeitica. C. Bauh. Pin. 446. Profp. Alp. Ezypt. 30? 
Cornus fanguinea; Forfk. Egypt. arab. 33. ‘* Leaves egg= 
fhaped, {mooth above; corymbs lateral; calyxes ten-{tri- 
ated.” @. officinalis; Lam. Ill. 895. tab. 96. fiz. 3. Ses 
beftena officinalis; Gert. tab. 76. fig. 1. Sebeitena do« 
mettica, feu Myxa; Comm. Hort. 1. 139. tab. 72. Blackw. 
tab. 398. Prunus febeftena, longiore folio; Pluk. Almag, 
306. tab. 217. fig. 3. Vidi-maram; Rheed. Mal. 4.97, 
tab. 37. Rai. Hift. 1563. Burm. Flor.ind. 58. “ Leaves. 
egg-fhaped, rather acute, unequally ferrated above; calyx 
fomewhat cylindrical, even-furfaced.”” Leaves like thofe of 
alder, ferrate-angular, feabrous underneath, Linn. A mid- 
dle-fized tree. Trunk thick ; wood whitifh; bark fealy, 
marked with purple lines; branches and branchlets very 
{mooth and even furfaced, cinereous, dotted. Leaves altere 
nate, petioled, large, narrowed at the bafe, enlarged, round. 
ed, and a little acute at the fummit, entire towards the bafe, 
toothed or almoft flightly finuated on the upper part; teeth 
unequal, diftant, acute or obtule; nerves lateral, cblique, 
projecting ; veins reticulated ; petioles {mooth, cylindrical, 
little more than one-third of the length of the leaves. J/eqwe 
ers white, fweet-Scentcd, im a large, clofe,' terminal panicle, 
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_ five or fix, open, a little reflexed. 


‘enlarged at the bafe, anthers lanceolate. 
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eonfifting of lateral branches with a few fhort ramifications ; 
ealyx green, cylindrical, five-cleft; divifions of the corolla 
Drupe black, oval, acu- 
minate, fmooth, pulpy; nut deeply furrowed, perforated ; 
naturally four-celied, but two of the cells generally abortive 
or quite obliterated. a. a native of Egypt; @. of the Eaft 
Indies. Poiret afferts that it is not ealy to determive what 
was the myxa of Linnzus, and thinks it probable that two 
fpecies have been confounded, but though tHe African and 
the Eaft Indian plants diifer.a little in habit, and in the form 
of their leaves, he has, for the prefent, confidered them on- 
ly as varieties. A more accurate knowledge of their flowers 
and fruit will be neceflary before they can be pronounced to 
be abfolutely diftinét. The frvit has been efteemed a valu- 
able medicine in difordera of the chelt and urinary paflages, 
but is now entirely out of ufe in England. The Eaft In- 
dians eat it macerated in faited vinegar, and reckon it fervice- 
able in diarrheas. An excellent glue is made of the pulp, 
which is more vifcid than that of the Jujube. 2. C. /utea. 
Lam. Ill. 1897. Poir. 15. ‘* Leaves egg-fhaped, obtufe, 
crenate near the f{ummit; corymbs lateral and terminal ; calyx- 
es ten-ftriated.”’ A fhrub twelve or fi‘teen feet high ; branches 
zig-zag, {mooth, cinereous, pubefcent on their upper part. 
Leaves alternate, petioled, fcabrous on both fides, marked on 
the upper furface with {mall whitifh joints, a little pubefcent 
underneath when young ; petioles pubefcent, half the length 
of the leaves. /Yowers yellowifh; peduncles very fhort ; 
ealyxes whitifh, itrongly ftriated, four-toothed, a little fca- 
rious at the edges; tube of the corolia the length of the ca- 
lyx ; border open, with fix, feven, or eight divitions ; fta- 
mens eight; filaments erect, filiform, villous at the bafe; 


-anthers oval, comprefled ; ityle the length of the ftamens. 


Drupe whitith, egg-thaped ; not terminated by a recurved 
point, four-celled, two of the cells frequently abortive. 
Found by Dombey at Huanxa and in the neighbourhood of 
Lima, where it is very common. La Marck enquires whe- 
ther it may not ‘be the myxa of Linneus, excluding all the 


fynonyms ; but there can be no ground for the conjecture, as 


Linneus certainly referred to a plant of the old continent. 
3- C.yabtiqua. Willd..2. Phyt. 1. 4. tab. 4. fig. 1. (C. 
myxa y. Poir.) ‘‘ Leaves roundifh, heart-fhaped, nerved, 
veined, oblique. Nearly allied to C. myxa, but the leaves 
are quite entire and the calyxes not ftriated. A native of 
the Eaft Indies. 4. C. monoica. Willd. 3. Roxb. Coro- 
mand, I. 43. tab. 58. ‘* Leaves roundifh, egg-fhaped, 
toothed, veined, {cabrous ; corymbs axillary, monccious.” 
Leaves three inches long or more, two inches broad, alter- 
nate, very {cabrous, acute; petioles about one-third of the 
length of the leaves. Flowers white, {mall, in axillary or 
‘terminal corymbs, which are fhorter than the leaves ; corolla 
funnel-fhaped, with five egg-fhaped obtufe divifions; fla- 
mens within the tube of the corolla; filaments awl-fhaped, 
Drupe yellowih, 
globular, pointed, filled with a glutinous pulp. A native 
of forelts on the coaft of Coromandel. 5. C. /errata. Jufl. 
Poir. 3.‘ Leaves heart-fhaped, acutely ferrated ; pénicle 
terminal.” Branches ere&t, cylindrical, fmooth and even, 
Leaves about three inches long and two broad, alternate, pe- 
tioled, egg-fhaped, acute or fomewhat acuminate, irregularly 
{errated, membranous, dark-green above, yellowifh-green 
underneath; nerves fimple, alternate. J//owers ina clofe, 
fomewhat conical, panicle, a little leafy atthe bafe of its 
firft branches, {mall, white ; calyx and border of the corolla 
five-lobed ; ftamens five. A native of the Eaft Indies; de- 
{cribed from a dried fpecimen without fruit in the herbarium 
of Juffieu. 6. C. fubcordata, Lam. Lil. 1899. Poi. 4. 
(Novella nigra, fev jalamari; Rumph, Amb, 2. 226, tab. 
Vor. IX. 
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952) Leaves fomewhat heart-fhaped, entire, even on ts 
upper furface ; calyx cylindrical.” A tree. Branches foread- 
ing, tufted, fmooth. Leaves from four to fx inches long 
or more, and nearly as many broad, alternate, flightly pube- 
{cent underneath along the principal nerves. Fvoqvers in fhort, 
loofe, terminal racemes, large, white with a reddifh tinge; 
calyx tubular, fmooth, three-toothed ; corolla funnel-fhaped, 
witukled or plaited ; tube at leaft twice the length of the 
calyx, much enlarged near the top ; border with fix or feven 
roundifh lobes; ftamens fix or feven ; anthers verfatile ; ityle 
fhorter than the ftamens.  Drupe the fize of a hazel-nut, 
four-celled ; fome of them abortive. Difcovered by- Com- 
merfon in the Praflin Iflands in the Eaft Indies. 7. C. col- 
lococca. Linn, Sp. Pl. 5. Mart. 6. Poir. 5. Wilid. 14. 
(C. chretioides; Lam. Ill. 1902? C. foliis rugofis; 
B-own Jam. 167. Cerafo affinis; Sloan. Jam. 169. hilt. 2.95. 
tab, 203. fig. 2. Cerafa americana; Pluk. Phyt. tab. 158. 
fig. 1.) ‘* Leaves oblong-ovate (cordate-ovate ; fy{t. nat.) 
quite entire ; flowers in corymbs; calyxes tomentous on the 
inner fide.” A middle-fized tree. Drunk divided near the 
top into {preading branches. Leaves alternate, petioled, acute, 
wrinkled. Mowers yellowifh-green, in loofe fomewhat-pa- 
nicled terminal corymbs ; peduncles branched, very unequal ; 
corolla funnel-fhaped, with five deep divifions. Drupes 
bright red, the fize of a {mall cherry, with a fweetifh clammy 
pulp. A native of the Weit Indies, where the fruit is a fa- 
vourite food of turkies and other poultry. In Jamaica it is 
called clammy cherry, or turkey-berry tree. 8. C. hirfuta. 
Wilid. 15.  (C. coilococca; Aub. Guian, 1. 219. 
tab. 86. C. nodofa; Lam. 1905. Poir. 8.) ‘ Leaves 
oblong, attenuated both ways, pubefcent; flowers in ter- 
minal and axillary corymbs; peduncles hirfute.”? Leaves 
narrower than thofe of the preceding fpecies. Stem and 
peduncles hirfute. Corymbs denfe, fomewhat umbelled, not 
dichotomous-divaricated. /*ruit white, oblique, acuminate. 
A native of Cayenne and Guiana. 9g. C. tetrandra. Lam. 
Ill. 1909. Poir- 11. Willd. 16. Aubl. Guian. r. 222. tab. 87. 
« Leaves ege-fhaped, fomewhat heart-fhaped, acute, fcabrous 
underneath ; corymb or cyme'terminal ; flowers tetrandrous.’? 
A tree forty or fifty feet high, with {preading branches. 
Leaves eight or ten inches long, three or four broad, alter- 
nate, entire or flightly undulated, nerved ; petioles an inch 
long. F/owers greenifh ; common pedurtcle forked, dicho. 
tomous at the fummit, and branched ; calyx top-fhaped, 
with four roundifh acute lobes; corolla funnel-fhaped ; tube 
fhort, border expanding, four-lobed; ftamens four. Drupe 
whitifh, round; nuts three or four-celied; fomewhat 
oval, wrinkled, enveloped in a white gelatinous fubliance. 
A native of Cayenne and Guiana. 0. C. ¢etraphylla. Lam. 
lil. 1908. Poir. 6. Willd. 18. Aubl. 1. 422. tab. $3. 
«© Leaves four in a whorl, inverfely egg-fhaped, quite en- 
tire; peduncles lateral, many-Nowered.’? A fhrub fix or 
feven feet high, with knotty branches. Leaves nearly {cflile, 
firm, nerved, a little reticulated, {mooth on both fides. 
Flowers white, fellile, on long common peduncles; calyx 
with five acute teeth ; corolla funnel-{fhaped ; tube narrowed 
at the bale; border five-lobed ; ftamens longer than the co- 
rolla. Drupe yellowifh, the form and fize of an olive; net 
very hard, generally one-celled. A native of Guiana, on 
fandy foil near the fea. 11. C. gera/canthus. Linn. Sp. Pl.z. 
Mart. 4. Lam. 1903. tab. 96. fig. 2. Poir.7. Jacq. Stirp. 
Amer. 43. tab. 175. fig. £6. Brown jam. 170. tab. 29, fig. 3. 
“ Leaves lanceolate-egg-fhaped, quite entire; panicle ter- 
minal; calyxes tomentous, ten-ftriated.”?” A confiderable 
tree. Branches {preading, cylindrical, clothed on-the upper 
part with a-thickifh cinereous down. Leaves alternate, 
{mooth, coriaceous, on fhort petioles.  #/owers rather large, 
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white, permanent, fhrivelling ; principal branches of the pa- 
nicle furnifhed at the bafe with narrow feffile braétes ; pedi- 
cels fhort, unequal, three-flowered ; calyx oblong, funnel- 
fhaped, flightly toothed ; corolla twice the fize of the calyx, 
with four, five, or fix almof oval obtufe divifions ; filaments 
faftened to the tube of the corolla, from the bafe to the 
middle ; anthers incumbent, yellow ; germ oblong, ilriated ; 
ftyle fhorter than the {tamens; ftigmas thick, obtufe, yellow. 
AL native of Jamaica, where it is efteemed one of the bet 
timber-trees. 12. C. flavefcens. Poir.g. Aubl. 1. 226. 
tab. 89. (C. farmentofa; Lam. Ill. 1907.) « Leaves ovate- 
oblong, acuminate, {mooth, quite entire; racemes lateral; 
crupes obtufe.”” A fhrub, producing from the roots feveral 
woody, farmentous ttems, eight or nine feet long, {preading 
upon the neighbouring plants and trees, eaves alternate, 
petioled, nerved, reticularly veined, fix or feven inches long, 
and three broad. Flowers yellowifh, in lateral racemes, on 
a rather long common peduncle ; calyx with five or fix deep, 
roundifh, acute divifions; corolla funne)-fhaped ; tube en- 
larged above the calyx; border with four or fix round, 
{preading lobes; ftamens five or fix ; anthers arrow-fhaped ; 
germ greenifh. Drupe purplifh ; nut enveloped with a dry 
and firm membrane. Sceds affording a glutinous matter. 
AA native of Cayenne and Guiana. 13. C. /pinefcens. Linn. 
Mant. 206. Mart.2. Lam.igo4. Poir.10. Willd. 4. 
‘* Leaves egg-fhaped, acute, ferrated, fcabrous; petioles 
becoming thorns.’? Branches ftiff, ere, tomentous, ferru- 
ginous. Leaves alternate, tomentous underneath ; petioles 
very fhort, jointed, breaking off at the joint when the leaves 
fall, the part that remains fharpening into a thorn, as in vol- 
kameria. Flowers in axillary, fimple, or bifid racemes, equal 
in length to the leaf; calyx campanulate, with five obfcure 
teeth ; corolla campanulate, five-toothed, twice the length 
of the calyx ; ftizmas acute, Drupes black, feffile, about 
the fize of goofeberries. 14. C. ¢ogueve. Lam. rgtr. Poir. 
12. Willd. 10. Aubl. Guian. 1. 228. tab. go. « Leaves 
cordate-ovate, acuminate, quite entire, villous ; racemes com- 
pound.”” A much-branched, fpreading fhrub, five or fix 
fect high ; branchlets brittle, villous, ruffet. Leaves from 
four to fix inches long, three or four broad, alternate, nearly 
feffile, rough and villous above, tomentous and pale green 
underneath. //owers white, in axillary and terminal racemes}; 
common peduncle long, villous, leaflefs ; calyx almoft tubu- 
Jar, five-toothed ; tube of the corolla thort ; border {pread- 
ing, with five roundith lobes; flamens five; filaments the 
length of the corolla; germ a little villous at the fummit. 
Drupe yellowith, flefhy, one-ceiled. A native of Guiana. 
15. C. macrophylla. Lion. Sp. Pl. 4. Mart. 5. Lam. 1gor. 
Poir. 13. Redouté Pi&. Muf. Par. Annals of Mufeum of 
Nat. Hift. vol.i. Annals of Botany, 1.127. (Colococcus 
platyphyllus; Brown Jam. 168. Prunus racemofa foliis 
maximis ; Sloan. Jam. 184. Haft. 2. 130. tab. 221. fig. 1.) 
«+ Leaves ovate-oblong, villous, veined, very large; racemes 
forming a corymb ; calyx cup-fhaped.”? A tree from forty- 
five to fixty feet high. Trund never more than fixteen inches 
thick ; branches cylindrical, villous while young, feveral 
times two or three-forked, diverging, and declined towards 
the earth. Leaves from fix to thirteen inches long, from 
three to feven broad, alternate, deflected, clothed with fhort 
rough fcaitered hairs, entire, or edged with {mall fharp 
teeth ; nerves obliquely tranfverfe, prominent underneath ; 
petiole fhort, cylindrical, channelled. Powers white; calyx 
oval, villous, with five upright, ftraight, obtufe teeth; tube 
of the corolla cylindrical, entirely villous; fegments of the 
border elliptical, defleG@ed, a little curled, rounded at the 
tip; ftamens five, longer than the corolla ; anthers verfatile, 
with two cells feparated at the ve and attached to the fila= 


ments by their backs; germ oval, acute. Drupe red, 
{pherical, about the fize of a pea, two-celled. A native of 
Jamaica. 16. C. febcflena. Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Mart. 3. Lam. 
1898. tab.96. fig. 1. Poi. 14. Willd. 5. Bot. Mag. 794. 
Bot. Rep. tab. 157. (C. foltis fubrepandis; Jacq. Amer. 42, 
C. nucis juglandis folio; Plum. Gen. Amer. 105. C. folits 
amplioribus; Brown Jam. 202. Sebeftena feabra ; Dill. 
Elth. 341. tab. 255. fg. 331. Caryophyllusfpurius ; Sloan. 
Jam. 136. Hitt. 2. 20. tab. 64. Catefb. Car. 2. gr, tab. gt. 
Novella nigra; Rumph. Amb. 2. 226. tab. 75. Brown Fl. 
Ind. 59.) ‘ Leaves egg-fhaped, fomewhat repand, feabrous; 
calyx cylindrical.”? A fhrub feven or eight feet high. Svems 
feveral, ere&t, {mooth, cylindrical, branched. Leaves alter- 
nate, on fhort petioles, flightly ferrated when young, the 
older ones more or lefs repand, the upper ones entire. //ow- 
ers deep yellow or fcarlet, in large terminal racemes ; pedi- 
cels one, two, or three-flowered ; calyx with three divilions 
near the top; corolla funnel-fhaped ; border with five oval, 
obtufe, crenulate divifions ; ftamens five ; ftigmas recurved. 
Drupe inverfely pear-fhaped ; nut deeply furrowed. A na- 
tive of the Eaft and Welt Indies. It is not improbable that 
the above quoted fynonyms refer to more than one {pecies 5 
but no botamift has hitherto found fufliciently difcriminating 
{pecific charaGters. "The Eatt Indian plants have yellow, 
the Welt Indian fearlet flowers. 17. C. africana. Lam. 
1896. (C. febeftena 8; Poir. Willd. Sebeftena alpini? Lam, 
Wanzey ; Bruce’s Travels, 5.57, with afigure.) ‘* Leaves 
roundifh-oval, entire ; panicle terminal; calyxes top-fhaped ; 
nut of the drupe triquetrous.”” A tree. Trunk dividing into 
four or five thick branches, about three feet and a half from 
the ground. F/owers {now-white, funncl-fhaped, entire, and 
folded back at the margin. A native of Abyffinia. 18. C. 
afpera. Willd. 6. For. Prod. rog. Leaves ege-fhaped, 
acuminate, rough ; flowers in cymes, wrinkled.” A native 
of the ifland of Tongatabu. 109. C. dichotoma. Willd. 7. 
Forft. 110. ‘* Leaves oblong-egg-fhaped, fcarcely crenate; 
corymbs dichotomous.”? A native of New Caledonia. 20. 
C. falvifolia. Poir. 16. ‘* Leaves ovate-lanceolate, obtufe, 
wrinkled, very rough, reticularly veined underneath ; ra- 
cemes lateral’? Branches {mooth, ftriated, cineredus, or 
yellowifh, fomewhat pubefcent when young. Leaves two 
inches long, one inch broad, alternate, very firm, coriaceous; 
petioles two or three lines long, fhort, firm, rough. Racemes 
ftiff, villous, befet with whitifh hairs. Native country un- 
known, communicated by Dupuis to Juffieu, and preferved 
in his Herbarium, 21.C, domingenfis. Lam. 1go0. ** Leaves 
egg-fhaped, entire, rough, whitifh underneath ; panicle ter- 
minal; calyxes cylindrical.”? Branches dark brown, thick, 
angular, very rough. Leaves from fix to eight inches long, 
four or five broad, alternate, thick, coriaceous, nerved, re- 
ticularly veined ; petioles almoft cylindrical, fhort, thick, 
very rough. lowers in panicled racemes, fhorter than the 
Jeaves ; racemes unequal, erect, cylindrical, ftiff, feabrous, 
a little pubefcent ; pedicels one-flowered. A native of St. 
Domingo. 22. C. /evigata. Lam, Ill. 1912. Poir. 18. 
‘ Leaves egg-fhaped, veined, fhining ; panicles lateral; fta- 
mens villous near the bafe.”? Branches flender, filiform, ci- 
nereous, cylindrical, knotty. Leaves alternate, petioled, 
rather {fmall, quite entire, obtufe, ora little acute, narrowed 
at the bafe, coriaceous, {mooth on both fides, reticularly 
veined. Panicles fhort, but longer than the leaves, fmooth, 
branched; calyxes fmooth, fhort, ftriated; corolla open, 
fomewhat campanulate ; border five-lobed. A native of the 
Welt Indies. 23. C. fenegalenfis. Jufl. MSS. Poir. 19. 
** Flowers tetrandrous ; leaves membranous, egg-fhaped, 
acute, fmooth ; racemes fhort.””? A tree about twenty feet 
high. ranches dark brown, flender, cylindrical, quite 
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fmooth. Leaves alternate, four or five inches long, about 
three inches broad, thin, nerved, and reticularly veined ; p2- 
ticles two inche; long and more, fmooth, comprefied. Flowers 
in panicled racemes, fearcely longer than the petioles; pedicels 
very fhort, one- flowered ; calyx with three divifions ; corolla 
with four diviitons half way down. Brought from Senegal! by 
Adanfon. 24.C. exaltata, Lam. Lil. 1gto. Poir. 21. ‘ Leaves 
egg-fhaped, acute at the bafe, rough; corymb terminal ; 
flowers quinquefid.””? A large tree. Branches {mooth, 
firiated. Leaves about four inches long and two broad, 
alternate, quite entire, obtufe, fomewhat acuminate, cori- 
aceous, almoft fhining ; petioles very fhort, ft-iated, flizhtly 
compreffed. Corymb a little longer than the leaves; pedi- 
cels very fhort, thick, one-flowered, calyx fhort, {mooth, 
campanulate, with five fimall acute teeth. Drupe globular, 
the fize of a pea, two-celled. A native of Guiana. 25. 
C. nervofa. Lam. Ill. 1906. Poir. 22. * Leaves alter- 
nate and oppofite, ovate-oblonz, acuminate, nerved; pa- 
nicle fhort; braétes awl-fhaped.” A tree. Branches 
einereous, thick, angular, rough. Leaves from eight to 
ten inches long, four or more broad, alternate, entire, 
fmooth, deep green and fhining above, pale yellow under- 
neath ; nerves ftrong, oblique, parallel, a little branched or 
confluent towards the edges of the leaf; petioles very fhort, 
thick, knotty at the bafe. Firft divifions of the panicle 
almoit dichotomous; branches fhort, thick, almoft woody, 
fmooth : calyxes {mooth, with five fhort oval divifions. A 
native of Guiana. 26. C. rotundifolia. Poir. 23. Ruiz. and 
Pay. Flor. Peruv. 2. 24. tab. 148. Prunus Sebeftena ; 
Piek. Almag. 306. Phytog. tab. 217. fig. 2. ‘“ Leaves 
roundiih and oval, crenate, fcabrous ; peduncles corymbo- 
- dichotomous.””? A fhrub about twelve feet high. Stems 
ftraight, often almoft procumbent, cylindrical; branches 
numerous, very long, fupple, zig-zag, villous when young. 
Leaves from two te three inches long, and two broad, 
alternate, petioled, wrinkled, veined, rougn, rather hif- 
pid. F/owers yellow, large; calyx tubular, ftriated, with 
five fhort acute teeth; corolla funnel-fhaped; tube the 
length of the calyx, dilated at the orifice; border with 
five plaited, oval, acute divifions; filaments awl-fhaped, 
villous at the bafe; anthers oval-oblong, concave ; germ 
oyal, acuminate; ftyle the length of the ftamens. Drupe 
whitifh, half enveloped by the calyx and a vilcid pulp; nut 
oval, acuminate, five-furrowed, two-celled. The fructifi- 
eation often varies from fix to eight in the number of its 
parts. A native of Peru, in dry fandy ground, and by the 
fides of the roads. 27.C. d:ntata. Poir. 24. ‘ Leaves 
egg-fhaped, angularly-cut, toothed ; panicle dichotomous, 
large, divaricated, branches petioled, hirfute.’? Branches 
a little zig-zag, brown or cinercous, cylindrical, rough, 
cloathed with fhort ftiff whitith hairs. caves from three 
to five inches long, from two to four broad, alternate, 
rough with {mall whitifh points and deep green above, paler 
and yellowifh underneath ; fome fearcely toothed, others 
moderately cut, a little angular, with fhort acute teeth; 
nerved and reticularly veined ; petioles about an inch long, 
flender, cylindrical, villous, /owers white, almo(t cam- 
panulate ; panicle terminal ; ramifications numerous, grow- 
ing gradually fhorter, fliff, pubefcent ; pedicels very fhort, 
one-owered; calyx fhort, almoft campanulate; tube 
of the corolla fhort, dilated at the orifice; border 
large, very open, with five or fix very fhort lobes. A 
native of Curacao. 28. C. micranthus. Mart. 11. Potr. 25. 
Willd. 12. Swartz. Prod. 47. Flor. Ind. Occid. 1. 
460. Leaves elliptical, dcute, entire, membranous, 
veined ; racemes compound, loofe.” Branches cinereeus, a 
little twifted, wrinkled, {mooth. Leaves alternate, coria- 


ceous, quite entire, deep green and almoft fhining above, 
paler undernea‘h, obtufe or fomewhat acuminate ; petioles 
fhort, ftriated. Flcqwers very {mall; calyx very fhort, 
{mooth, ftriated. A wative of Jamaica on woody moun- 
tains. 29. C. finenfis. Lam. 1914. Poir. 26. ‘* Leaves 
oblong, obtufe, villous at the axils of the nerves; panicies 
fhorter than the leaves.”? Branches flender, filiform, 
{mooth, fomewhat flriated, cylindrical, flightly compreff<d 
near the fummit. Jueaves two or three inches long, half 
an inch broad, altervate, quite entire, a little narrowed at 
the bafe ; petioles filiform, lefs than an inch long, {month. 
Flowers whitifh, in lateral and terminal panicles; calyx 
whitifh green, fhort, open, campanulate after the time of 
flowering, {mooth, four or five-lobed, chtufe at its orifice ; 
corolla funnel-fhaped, lobed, about twice the length of the 
calyx. Drupe {mall, oval, nut two-celled. A native of 
China. 30. C. indica. Lam. Il!, 1913. Poir. 27. ‘* Leaves 
egg-fhaped, petioled, naked ; flowers panicled ; tube of the 
corolla entirely concealed in the calyx.”? Branches {mooth, 
cylindrical, long. Leaves from one to four inches 
long, from one to two broad, alternate, quite en- 
tire, obtufe or fomewhat obtufe, membranous, fmooth, 
nerved and reticularly veined; petioles an inch and 
half long, flender, fupple. Fvowers in long lateral 
and terminal branched panicles; branches alternate, 
terminated by fmall penduious racemes; pedicels fhort, 
unequal; calyx whitifh, campanulate, fmooth, lobed 
and appearing gnawed at the edge, very open after the time 
of flowering ; corolla fmall; border fhort, open. Drupes 
{mall, oval, two-celled. A native of the Eait Indies; dif- 
covered by Sonnerat. 31. C. elliptica. Mart. 12. Poir. 25. 
Willd. 12. Swartz. Prod. 47. Flor. Ind. Occid. 1. 461. 
«‘ Leaves oblong, attenuated at the tip, entire, fomewhat 
coriaceous ; racemes compound, d:ffufe ; drupes acuminate.” 
A large tree with fpreading branches. Leaves alternate, 
{mooth on both fides, fhining, nerved and veined ; petioles 
femi-cylindrical, channelled underneath, {mooth. Flowers 
white, in terminal racemes, almoft feffile, unilateral; calyx 
ecriaceous, elliptical, tubular, fincoth, from two to five- 
cleft; tube of the corolla enlarged at its bafe, fcarcely 
longer than the calyx; border with five linear, lanceolate, 
reflexed divifions; filaments bearded; anthers oblong, in- 
clining, glandular at the fummit; germ oblong ; ftyle cylin- 
drical. Drupe about fix lines long, fupported by the enlarged 
very open calyx; nut wrinkled. A native of Jamaica and 
St. Domingo. 32. C. patagonula. Mart. 7. Willd. 17. 
Hort. Kew. 1. 259. (Patagonula americana; Linn. Sp. Pl. 
Lam. Ill. 271. Pl. 96. Poir. Dill. Elth. 306. tab. 226. fig. 
293.) ‘ Leaves oblong-lanceolate, fmooth on both fur- 
faces ; upper part ferrated ; branchlets hairy.”? A thrub, 
with the habit partly of privet and partly of alaternus. 
Stem ftraight, cinereous, {potted with white; ends of the 
branches covered with long hairs, Leaves alternate, ob- 
tufe or acute, entire and narrowed into a petiole at the 
bafe. Flowers in a kind of terminal corymb; calyx 
very fmall, but much enlarged after the time of flowering, 
with five deep divifions; corolla wheel-fhaped : tube very 
fhort ; border flat, with five oval acute divifions ; filaments 
five, as long as the corolla; anthers fimple ; germ oval, 
acute; ftyle permanent, tke length of the ftamens. 
Fruit an oval, acuminate capfuie? A native of Pata- 
gonia. 

This fpecies, we believe, was firit referred to cordia by 
Mr. Dryander in Hortus Kewenfis, Linnzus made it a 
feparate genus, partly on account of the enlargement of 
the calyx during the ripening of the fruit; but this isa 
circum&ance common to other a of cordia; and partly 
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on account of the fruit which appears to be a capfule ; it 
is, however, not fufficiently known, and Juffien doubts 
whether it be really a capfule. 

Coxrpra retufa; Vahl. Mart. 
olia. 

# Corpra, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the flowering 
fhrubby exotic kind: of which the {pecies meftly cultivat- 
ed is the febeften or rough leaved cordia. (Cu /2to/lena.) 
See the preceding article. Itjs of a beautiful teariet colour, 
making a fine appearance. A fmall piece of the wood thrown 
on a paa of lighted coals perfumes the whole houfe with a 
mof agreeable {mell. It is faid to be from the juice of 
the leaves combined with that of the frnit of a {pecies of 
fig, that the fine red colour with which they dye their 
cloths in Otaheite is manufactured. 

Method of Culture. ‘This isa plant which is raifed by 
fowing feeds obtained from the Welt Indies as focn as pof. 
fible after they arrive, in pots of light earth, plunging 
them in a common hot bed or bark bed, and when the 
plants have two or three months’ growth pricking them 
out fingly in {mall pots, replunging them in the hot bed, 
to forward their rooting afrefh; being afterwards con- 
ftantly continued in the ftove or hot houfe. They require 
frequent watering in the fummer feafon, 

‘Thefe are plants which are very ornamental in ftove col- 
leGtions, where they cau only be kept. 

CORDIAL. See Carniac. 

Corpiat waters. See Compound Waters. 

CORDIERI, Niccoro, in Biozraphy, called likewife 
by the Italians Il Franciofino, becaufe a native of France, 
was born in Loraine in the year 1567. He came to 
Rome in his childhood, and applied himfelf with unremitting 
affiduity to the ftudy of defign and modelling, as well from 
the fineft remains of ancient art, as from the life. He 
foon became a fculptor of confiderable ability and eminence, 
infomuch that he was more than once honoured by the 
vilits of the pontifis Clement VIII. and Paul V. while at 
work. Amongtt his principal performances, which are 
enumerated by Baglione, are four large itatues ina chapel at 
Santa Maria Maggiore, reprefenting David, Aaron, St. 
Bernardo, and St. Athanaltus. This artift died at Rome in 
the year 1612, and was buried at the church of the Trinita 
del Monte. Baglione. 

CORDIERS, Fr. rope-makers. There is an immenfe 
number of them employed in France for the ufe of the 
artillery. But there wasa certain clafs of them who en- 
joyed barracks under part of the fortification of the arfenal 
on the river S-ine and had the privilege of working there, 
under the wails of the arfenal, on condition of being al- 
ways in readinefs to furnifh cordaye for the artillery. 

CORDILLERAS, in Geography. Ste Annes. 

CORDON, in Fortification, is a row or layer of {tones, 
vounded on the outlide towards the ditch, and placed 
between the termination or upper part of the flope of the 
wall or revetement, and that part of it, which is on the 
outfide of the parapet and ftands perpendicularly. The 
cordon ferves to prevent this difference between the lower 
and upper part of the revetement, from being offenfive to 
the eye, and is at the fame time ornamental. 

The cordon of the revetement of the rampart is often on 
a level with the terre-plain of the rampart. Certain writers 
are of opinion, that it might be placed to more advantage 
fome feet lower, particularly when there is a wall im front 
of the parapet, and a [pace between them for going the 
rounds and fielding them from the enemy’s Hre. 

Coapon, in. Military Operations and. fliflory, is a chain 
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of pofts, or an imaginary line of feparation, between two 
armies either in theifield or in winter-quarters, or for covere 
ing a particular frontier or traé of country. 

Corpon, in Geography, a {mali ifland in the Pacific 
ocean, near the welt coait of Nicaragua, at the entrance of 
the bay of Realejo. 

Corvon-Jaune ; the order of, or of the yellow ftring, in 
France, was inftituted by the Duke de Nevers in 1606, and 
abolifhed the fame year by Henry IV. of France. 

Corvon, in Ornithology, a name given by Beffon to. the 
Ampetts cotinga of Gmelin, and the purple-brealted chate 
terer of Pennant and Latham. 

CORDONA, or Carpona, in Geography, a mountain 
of Valentia in Spain, is compofed entirely of rock-falt, 4 
or 500 feet hizh and about 3 miles in circumference: Mr. 
Bowles informs us, that there are no traces of gypfum 
near this mountain, as in mott fimilar inftances is the cafe. 
In the climate of Spain, this mafs of falt remains undif- 
folved by the rains, or the waters of a river which wafhes 
it. Mr. Townfend carried a fragment of this falt with 
him through Spain, without the leaft fign of deliquefcence, 
-but on his return'to England he foon found it furrounded 
by a pool of water, owing to the coldnefs and humidity 
of our atmo{phere. In Spain this rock-falt, like the fluores 
fpars of Derbyfhire, is employed to make {nuff-boxes, vafes, 
and other ornaments and trinkets. 

CORDOVA, Avriano of, in Biography, fo ‘called 
from the place of his nativity, a confiderable town in Spain, 
was a barefooted Carmelite who applied himfelf to hiltorical 
painting with fuccefs, It is regretted, however, that from 
a too great modelly or diffidence of his own powers, he was 
induced to deface fo many of his piétures as foon as he 
had fisifhed them. ‘The few that remain are at Cordova, 
the moft remarkable of which is a Crucifixion. with St, 
John, Mary Magdalene, and other figures of half length, 
in the manner of Rafaele Sadelen, in the convent of the 
Carmelites. This artiit died at Cordova in the year 1630. 
Cumberland. 

Corpova, or Cordoua, in Geography. a city of An- 
dalufia in Spain, forming a kind of temi-circular amphi- 
theatre on the right bank of the Guadalquivir, in an exten- 
five and fertile plain at the foot of that ridge of mountains, 
named the Sierra Morena, 84 miles N.E. of Seville; 112 
N. of Malaga; 210.S.W. of Madrid, in N. lat. 37° 40% 
It is the ancient Corduba, the firft Roman colony in Spain, 
and probably on that account called Colonia Patricia, or 
fimply Patricia, as appears from an infcription on an antique 
marble in the church of St. Marina: 


D. M.S. 
M. Lucretius. Verna Patricienfis. Ann. LV. 
Pius in Suos. H. E.S., 
Sit T. T. Levis. 


Cordova has been ityled the mother of men of genius. 
From the very foundation of this city it was the feat of 
learning and {ciences. Strabo fays, that the ancient books of 
the Turdetani, their poetry, and their laws written in verfe, 
were preferved at Cordova. Its academy was celebrated 
for rhetoric and philofophy ; it had alfo a Greek profeffor- 
fhip, The elder Seneca, and Lucius Anneus Seneca, pre- 
ceptor to Nero, were born at Cordova, as well as Lucan 
the poet, whofe grandfather Acilius Lucanus, celebrated 
for his eloquence, ftudied here. So did Gallio, another fa- 
mous orator; Portius Ladro, of whofe works there re- 
mains one harangue ; and “Manelus, mafter of the elder 
Seneca. Tully, in his oration for-the poet Archias, men- 
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tions feveral poets of Cordova who were eftablifhed at Rome 
among others, Sextilius Henna, of whofe writings there is 
only one elegy extant, in which he laments the death of the 
Roman orator. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, Cordova was fubjeét 
to the dominion of the Goths, until the Gothic monarchy 
of Spain was overthrown by the Saracens, under the com. 
mand of Tarik. A Roman captive and prolelyte who had 
been enfranchifed by the caliph of Damafeus, affauited Cor- 
dova with feven hundred horfe. He furprifed the town, 
and drove the Chriltians into the great church, where they 
defended themfelves above three months; and of all the 
Spanith military chiefs the governor of Cordova is recorded 
as the only one, who fell, without conditions, a prifoner into 
the hands of the Saracens, 


Abdelaziz, the fon of Mufa, to whom the adminiftration — 


of Spain, under the caliph of Damafcus, was confided, 
conceived the defign of ereGting an independent throne at 
Cordova ; but no fooner was a fufpicion of his intentions 
diffufed than a powerful confpiracy was formed againit him. 
As he was repairing alone to the mofque of Cordova, he was 
attacked and murdered by the confpirators. 

On the affallination of Abdelaziz, Ayub affumed the 
adminiftration of Spain. He was foon removed by the 
fuperior favour or merit of Alahor, who, like Abderame 
one of his fucceflors, vainly attempted the conquelt of the 
wett. 

Under twenty fucceffive lieutenants of the caliphs, Spain 
imbibed, in a few generations, the manners.of the Arabs; 
and by affuming the name of Spaniards, the Arabs afferted 
their original claim of conquetft. 

Inthe mean time the rival houfes of Ommijah and of Abbas, 


“the uncle of Mahomet, convulfed the ealt by their preten- 
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fions, from the Indus to the Euphrates. Their contelt 
was décided on the banks ofthe Zeb. ‘Mervan XIV., 
and laft caliph of the houfe of Ommijah, was forced to 
yield to the enthufiafm of the Abbaflides, conduted by 
Abdallah the uncle of his competitor. ‘The vanquished ca- 
liph croffed the Euphrates, and without halting in Palef- 
tine, pitched his laft camp on the banks of the Nile, where 
he was attacked by Abdallah, and the jance of an Abbaf- 
fide terminated the reign and life of Mervan. 

In the profcription of the Ommiades, a royal youth of 
the name of Abdalrahman alone efcaped from the rage of 
his enemies, and was received on the coat of Andalufia 
with open arms. ‘The Arabian chiefs, who reverenced the 
memory of the immediate fucceffors of Mahomet, drew 
their fabres in his fupport. The defeat of the Zeb was 
avenged on the banks of the Guadalquivir ; that river was 
{welled with the bodies of the flaughtered Abbaflides; and the 
throne of the victorious Abdalrahman was eltablifhed at 
Cordova in the year 755 of our era. 

During a profperous reign of thirty years, Abdalrah- 
maa I. encouraged agriculture, commerce, and the arts. 
Cordova became the centre of induftry, of politenefs, and 
of genius. His fon Haffam, who fucceeded him, not only 
patronized, but was even a proficient in the arts, He 
finifhed the famous mofque, which had been begun by his 
father, and threw over the Guadalquivir a bridge which re- 
mains a laiting monument of his fkill. 

Under the fecond Abdalrahman a perpetual fupply of 
pure water was conduéted through pipes and aquedudts 
into the heart of Cordova, and numerous mofques augmented 
its magnificence. 

Learning flourifhed under Alkaham the fecond, He 
founded the univerfity of Cordova, and the birth-place of 


the Senecas, and the Lucans, afferted again its pretenfions 
to literary fame. He collected fo immenfe a quantity of 
manulcripts, that before the end of his reign the royal lis 
brary is reported to have contained the almoft incredible 
number of tix hundred thoufand volumes, of which the ca- 
talogue alone filled forty-four, 

But the pomp of the third Abdalrahman, who reigned 
from the year gi2 till 961, appears {till more incredible. 
His wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to fix 
thosfand three hundred perfons. He was attended to the 
ficld by a guard of twelve thoufand horle, whofe belts and 
fcimitars were ftudded with gold. To perpetuate the name 
of his favourite Sultana, he conftruSted, three miles from 
Cordova, the palace and gardens of Zehra or Arizapha. 
The edifice was fupported: by above a thoufand columas of 
the fineft marble; the walls of the hall of audience were 
incrufted with gold and pearls. A formidable army fecured 
the profperity which his dominions derived from his wife ad- 
miniltration. The royal city of Cordova contained fix hun- 
dred mofques, nine hundred baths, and two hundred thou- 
fand houies. Eighty large cities, three hundred towns, 
and twelve thoufand villages obeyed his fway, and yet, in 
lefs than fifty years after his deceafe, the kingdom of Cor- 
dova was diflolved, and the houle of Ommijah over- 
whelmed. 

His fon, Alkaham the fecond, whom we have already 
mentioned as the founder of the univerfity of Cordova, 
died in 976, and left the throne to Haflem his fon, a feeble 
infant, and the reins of admini{tration to the celebrated vi- 
zir Mahomet Abenamir, who from his valour acquired the 
furname of Almanzor or the Defender. He fuccefstully 
{traggled againft civil and foreign commotion, and at his 
death, his renown was refpected in. his defcendants. . The 
office of vizir became hereditary in his: family. His fons 
ruled with a power as abfolute as that of the caliphs; their 
infolence provoked the ambition of other chiefs; the exclus 
five pretenfions of the houfe of Ommijah were dilregarded; 
the grandion of the great Abdalrahman was plunged iato a 
dungeon, and the glory of the throne of Cordova, which 
under the Ommiades had fhone with fuch a luftre, during a 
little more than two centuries, was overfhadowed by a long 
night. The limits of the Saracen dominions gradually re- 
ceded. Several petty principalities were formed oa the 
ruins of their empire, which was at length confined within 
the boundaries of Grenada. 

In the mean time the univerfity of Cordova preferved for 
a long period of years the reputation which it had acquired 
under Alkaham IT. It was at Cordova that Avempace and 
Algazel, two fages mentioned by St. Thomas, taught mo- 
ral philofophy ; that Alial Cohacen and Alicben Rezel ac- 
quired their profound erudition; and that Abenzuel, the great 
altrologer and phytician, furnamed the Wile, received his 
education. Within its walls were formed thofe thirty philo- 
fophers and phyficians, who arranged the works which, 
under the name of Avicenna, were dedicated to prince Ga- 
ralai, to whom they have beeh falfely attributed. 

Among the learned Moors, to whom Cordova gave birth, 
aré Albermarear, Abramo, Mefulco, Rafhez Almanzor, 
known by a number of curious warks, and a hiftory of the 
conqueft of Spain, Aben Regid who likewife wrote on the 
divilion and conqueft of Spain, and Averroes, called, by way 
of eminence, the commentator. 

Cordova has preferved nothing of its ancient grandeur, 
except a vait enclofure filled with houfes half'in ruins. Its. 
population from’ 306,000, which it was in the time of the 
Moors, is reduced’ to 15,000. Its. long, narrow, and ills 
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paved ftreets are almoft deferted ; moft of the houfes are un- 
; ited; and the multitude of churches and convents 

: re befiered by a crowd of vagabonds 
covered with rags. Although the art of foftenieg leather 
and givirg a brilliant polifh to its furface was invented here, 
Cordova has but a few tan-yards. Ttsinduftry is confined to 
fome manufactures of woollen cioth, ribtands; laces, and 
hats. Rents and provifions are low; and the value of 
ef%ates has fallen one half in the courfe of the cen- 
tury. 

The bifhop of Cordova is fuffragan of the archbifhop of 
Seville. His annual income exceeds 3ooo/. fterling. St. 
Raphael, the patron of Cordova, has a magnificent gilt flatne 
at one of the gates, which forms a fingular contra{t with the 
wretchednefs that reigns within the town. 

The only remarkable edifice of Cordova is its famous ca- 
thedral, which formerly ferved as a mofque to the Moors, 
and fill retains the name of Mezquita. It forms a long 
fquare of onc hundred and fifty-eight paces by one hundred 
and thirty-eight, and is well lighted, but too low. About 
fix hundred columns of blackifh marble placed in Quincunx are 
well preferved ; but they do not reach the ceiling; they are 
{earccly more than ten or twelve fect high, and have neither 
bafe nor capital; they are joined to eack other by two 
arches placed one above the other, covered with plaifter, 
and fupported with tone work whitened over. The refult 
of the whole is not altogether agreeable to the eye, and the 
cathedral is more remarkable for its oddity than for any 
very ftriking beauties, though nothing would equal its mag- 
nificence were the height propertioned to the extent. Its 
exterior prefents only a mafly and irregular edifice with enor- 
mous fquare pillars. 

By the fide of the cathedral is a {mall grove, the fafci- 
nating remains of the tafteful luxury of the Moors. It is 
planted with orange-trees, the tufted foliage of which ferves 
as an afylum to great numbers of birds, and hangs over 
feveral fountains which conftantly cool the air. 

The ancient palace of the Moors has been converted into 
ftables, in which one hundred ftallions are ufually kept. 
Their genealogy is carefully preferved ; the name and age 
of each are written over the ftall in which he ftands. The 
beautiful horfe of Cordova is reckoned the moft perfeét. 
There is a curious manufcript in the Efcurial marked 
D.CCC.XCVITI on horfes and horfemanfhip, written by a 
Moorifh general, and dedicated to the third king of the 
race of Benneffaret, who reigned in the year 1301. 


The country round Cordova abounds in oranges and le- 
mons, and produces excellent wine. Gibbon’s Rome. J. 
Talbot Dillon’s Travels through Spain, fecond edit. 4to. 
London, 1782. Bourgoing’s Tableau de I’Efpagne. 
Peyron’s Effays on Spain. F. A. Fifcher’s Travels in 
Spain, in 1797 and 1798. 

Archbifhop Roderic Ximenes, in his “« Hiftoria Arabum,” 
informs us, that Cordova was paved fo early as the middle 
of the ninth century, or about the year 850, by Abdale 
rahman II. the 4th Spanifh caliph. This prince, who knew 
the value of the arts and {eiences, and who favoured trade fo 
much, that in his reign abandance prevailed throughout the 
whole land, caufed water to be conveyed into this city, 
which was then his capital, by leaden pipes, and ornamented 
it with a mefque, and other elegant buildings. 

Corpova, a province of South America, being, by the 
new divifion of 1782, an intendency of the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, about roo leagues in length, and jo in 
breadth, interfeéted by feveral chains of mountains, and 
watered by feveral rivers. This diftrict is chiefly celebrated 


for woollen menufaGures, being feated on the eaftern fide of 
2 erand and high branch of the Andes. 

Corpova, a neat clean town, in the above-mentioned 
difti&. diftant 156 miles from Buenos Ayres, and pleafantly 
fituateé near a wood, at the foot of a-branch of the Andes. 
This town was founded abcut the year 1550, by Juan Nunez 
de Prado ; and in 1570 ereGted into an epifcepal fee. Its 
chapter confifts of the bifhop, dean, archdeacon, chantor, 
reGtcr, and treafurer; but it has neither canons nor pre- 
bendaries. Cordova is fituated between the river Primero, 
fo called becaufe it is the firit_of five in the neighbourhood, 
which flow in the fame diretion, and a hill; ona level but 
fandy foil, fo that the rains fpeedily pais, though the va- 
pours be unwholefome. The city approaches a {quare form; 
but the cathedral is irregular, from the want of fymmetry in 
the towers. There are many gocd and ftrong houfes in the 
city, but feldom high, though the roofs be elevated; and 
there are three convents, and two colleges, one of which the 
Francifcans have abfurdly flyled the univerfity. Few places 
of equal extent can difplay equal wealth ; all the inhabitants, 
Spaniards as well as Creoles, being noted for aétivi:y ard 
induftry. The chief trade is in mules, which are brought 
from the fouthern provinces; and having fed them in the 
fields, they conduct them to the fair of Salta, where they 
are fold to merchants from Peru, at § or 10 dollars each; 
but fome fend them, on their own account, to be fold in the 
Peruvian markets, the value being proportioned to the dif- 
tance. The inhabitants may be 600; and the flaves, moftly 
of different mixtures, do not procure their freedom fo eafily 
as in other parts of America, As meat is very cheap, and 
the flaves weave and make their own clothes, they are at 
once eafily maintained, and very ufeful; nor do they wilh 
for freedom, being neither fatigued nor opprefied. The 
female flaves are excellent wafher-women, and go into the 
river with the water above their middle; nor are they defi- 
cient in other kinds of induftry. The ladies of Cordova are 
meanly clothed, and careful obfervers of the cuftoms of their 
anceftors ; whence the Saves are not permitted to wear any 
cloth but that manufa@tured in the country. The wine, and 
a confiderable part of the grain, are procured from Men- 
doza; while brandy is brought, in leathern bags or bottles, 
from S. Juan de la Frontera, 30 leagues to the N.W. of 
Mendoza, on the northern extremity of the province of Cuyo, 
N. lat. 31° 30’. W. long. 63° 15/. 

Corpova, Mountains of, are a chain paffing N. and S. 
on the W. of that province, regarded by fome as a branch 
of the Agdes, and faid to be covered with perpetual fnow. 
Thefe mountains, according to Helms, fometimes prefent 
red and green granite, and gneifs, while the grand chain of 
the Andes conlifts of argillaceous fchittus. As the ridee of 
mountains becomes gradually higher, the population in- 
creafes; but at Ramanfo, Go miles from Ccrdova, they 
again branch, and fo far from one another, that from that 
place to Tucuman the traveller paffes through a faline plain, 
70 Spanifh miles in length, and for the moft part barren and 
defart, from which the mountains are feen at a diftance. 
The whole ground is covered with a white incruftation of 
falt ; and bears no plants except the “ falfola kali,’ which 
grows here to the height of four Parifian yards. The de- 
cayed town of “ St. Jago de Eftero”? is fituated in this 

lain. 

y Corpova, a confiderable town of North America, in 
Mexico, the chief article of its trade being fugar, for which 
it has 33 mills. LEitalla fays, there are 260 families of 
Spaniards, 126 of Meftizos, and 273 of Mexican Indians, 
Thiery defcribes Cordova as a large town, with nunterous 
domes, towers, and fteeples, and a large fquare in the centre, 

with 
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with Gothic arcades on three fides, the cathedral filling the 
fourth, and a fountain of delicious water in the middle. 
The ftreets are wide, flraight, and paved, and the houfes 
moftly of ftone; but the inhabitants are indolent. ‘lhe 
fituation is ina kind of natural paflage towards the provinee 
of Mexico ; the vegetation being rich and beautiful, on a 
foil of red clay, from 10 to 15 feet in depth, producing all 
the fruits of the two hemifpheres. N, lat. 19° 15’. W. 
long. 97° 40’. 

Corpova, New. See Cumana. 

CORDOUAN, the Tower of, an extremely well-con- 
ftruGted pharos or light-houfe, at the mouth of the river 
Gironde, in France ; 66 miles N.W. of Bourdeaux, and 15 
miles S.W. of La Rochette; in N. lat. 45° 35’ 15”. It 
was rebuilt by Louis XIV. in the year 1665. The for- 
midable mafs of rocks on which it ftands is formed by the 
reefs that fkirt the fhore. The tower itfelf is 160 feet high, 
the great lanthorn 15; and from 200 to 350 pounds of pit- 
coal are confumed in it every night. The watchmen are 
generally relieved every fortnight ; they take care, however, 
to provide themfelves with at leafl one month’s provifions, 
becaufe the boats cannot approach the recks but when the 
fea is perfeQly calm. F. A. Fifcher’s Travels in Spain, 
Letter vi. 

CORDUBA,Cavr. Francesco, in Biography, a painter 
and engraver of Italy, by whom we havea fet of 44 etch- 
ings, middling fized upright plates, from the fountains in 
the gardens about Rome, enlivened by figures much in the 
ftyle of Cailot. He marks his plates thus: ‘* Eques Franc. 
Corduba del et Scuip.” Strutt. Heinecken. 

Corpusa, in Botany, Cluf. See Asparacus albus and 
— Aphyilus. 

Corpuza, now Cordova, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Spain, S.E of Mellaria, upon the river Beetis. It was 
in this town, as Strabo informs us, that the Romans fixed 
their habitation, when they firft entered Spain. But if it 
be true that it was founded by Marcellus, as Strabo himfelf 
fays, we are led to imagine, that from the time when the 
Romans frft inhabited it to the period when Mafcellus con- 
duced a colony hither, it could not have been very confider- 
able. However, Silius Italicus fays, that it fubfifted from 
the time of the fecond Punic war. However this be, it was 
from the epoch of Marcellus that it bore the title of a patri- 
cian colony, from his having eftablifhed in it families of this 
order, Corduba was the firft place which the Romans had 
in Spain, diftinguifhed by the appellation of Conventus, and 
with the privilege of coining money. It afterwards became 
fo confiderable, that Strabo compares it, with regard to its 
commerce, with Gades; and he alfo extols the extent and 
fertility of the adjacent country. It was no lefs celebrated 
for its literary reputation, as it was the refidence of the two 
Senecas, and of the poet Lucan. On fome medals, bear- 
ing the name of Corduba, we fee on one fide a well-dreffed 
female head, and on the other a winged figure, holding a 
cornucopia; but the greatelt number of medals belonging 
to this city are infcribed with “ Colonia Patricia.”? It is 
probable that it was called by the firft name before the efta- 
blifhment of the colony, and afterwards by the other, See 
Corpova. 

CORDUENA, atown of Armenia. See Gornutna, 

CORDULA, or Corpyta, Portus, a port of Afia in 
Pontus, upon the Euxine fea, according to Arrian, who 
places it between mount Sacer and Hermonafa, S.E. of Tra- 

CLUS» 
i CORDUS, or Sornus, the name given to an ancient 
people of Gallia Tarragonenfis, who dwelt in the vicinity 
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2 the Pyrenées, upon the coaft of the Mediterrancan 
ea, 

Cornus, Autus Cremutivs, in Biography, a {enator 
and hiflorian of Rome, during the reigns of its fir two em- 
perors. In his hiftory of the civil wars, and of the reign of 
Auguttus, he refers to C. Caffius, and denominates him 
“the laft of the Romans.’”? For this offence he was im- 
peached, and put on his trial; during which he manfully 
vindicated his caufe, and in his defence exclaimed, ‘ Pof- 
terity will pay to every man his due honour, nor, if [ am 
condemned, will there be wanting thofe who will cherith the 
memory, not only of Brutus and Caflius, but of me alfo.” 
This was not the effufion of an enthufiaft, but the confidence 
to which his virtue and talents gave him a juft claim. His 
prediétion has been abundantly fulfilled ; and it affords us 
pleafure, at the diftaace of nearly two thoufand years, to 
record the heroifm of a man who difdained to fear the arm 
of power, and who held in contempt the tyrant Sejanus, 
whofe name has defcended with as much infamy attached to 
it, as that of Cordus has with unfullied honour. Forefeeing 
that he fhould be condemned by the tribunal appointed to 
hear his caufe, he refolyed to put an end to his life, by ab- 
flaining from his daily food. On the fourth day, finding 
bimfelf well nigh exhaulted by hunger and debility, he fent 
for his beloved daughter, Marcia, from whom he had con- 
cealed his intention, and, embracing her with tende} affec- 
tion, apologized for keeping this only feerct from her, add- 
ing, “1am now half-way on the road, and you neither 
ought to call me back, nor can do it.’? She departed ; 
and while his accufers and judges were debating what courfe 
to purfue, he breathed his laft in peace. ‘The fenate or- 
dered his books to be burnt; and though fome copies were 
fpared, which his daughter canfed to be made as public as 
poffible, yet nothing now remains except an culogy of Ci- 
cero, preferved in the Suaforia of M. Seneca. OF their 
value an eftimate may he formed by the character given of 
them by Seneca. Speaking to Marcia, he fays, ‘* You 
have well deferved of Roman literature, and of poflerity, to 
whom will defcend a faithful record of events, which coft 
the author fo dear: you have well deferved of himfelf, whofe 
memory will live and flourifh, as long as it is thought worth 
while to know the hiftory of Rome; as long as there fhall 
remain any one, who fhall wifh to recur to the a&s of his 
anceftors, any one who fhall be defirous of knowing what a 
Roman once was; what, when all necks were bowed be- 
neath the Sejanian yoke, was the character of an uncon- 
querable fpirit, free in his head, his heart, his hands.’? 
Rom. Fiift. 

Corpus, Evricius, by Melchior Adam called Henry 
Urban, celebrated for his {kill in medicine and in poetry, 
was a native of Simmerfhuys in Heffe. To affift himfelf in 
the profecution of his fludies, he employed fome of his early 
years in inftruGting the fons of fome of the neighbouring 
gentry. In performing this office, he had the good fortune 
to attract the notice of Erafmus. In 1521 he went to Italy, 
where he attached himfelf in a particular manner to the ftudy 
of botany ; collecting and examining a number of rare plants, 
and diligently comparing them with the defcriptions of them 
left by Diofcorides, At Ferrara he took the degree of 
door in medicine, which he afterwards taught at Erfurt 
and Marpurg. In 1535 he went to Bremen, where he fpeat 
the {mall remainder of his life, which terminated, when he 
was only of a middling age, in the year 1538. He was 
author of feveral, and fome very valuable, works. His 
“* Treatife on the Englifh Sweating Sicknefs” was publifhed 
at Fribourg, in 1529, 4to. 5 and in 3532, he gavea ae 
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verfion of the Theriaca, and Alexipharmica of Nicander, 
lis “ Botanologicon, five Colloquium de Herbis,’? was 
printed @t Colonna, in 15345 which is commended by 
flaller, and was feveral times reprinted ; and his ** De 
Abufu Urofcopie,’ in 1546, at Frankfort. His Latin 
poems were publifhed in the Delicie Poet. Germ. His 
fon, 

Coxapus, Vaverius, who followed in the fteps of his 
father, and who acquired a {till greater portion of fame for 
his botanical refearches,-was born February 18th, 1515. 
The early part of his education he received under his father, 
who fent him for further improvement to Wittenberg, and 
other German univerfitics. Applying almoft exclulively to 
the ftudy of botany, he ranged over the neighbouring coun- 
trics, in fearch of plants, of which he made a coniiderable 
colleGtion, many of them not before known or notieed. In 
1542 he went to Italy, and vifited the univerfities of Padua, 
Pifa, Lucca, and Flerence; every where converfing with 
the molt eminent of the profeffors. In his way to Rome, 
he had the misfortune to be wounded in his leg, by the kick 
of a horfe ; but not thinking it dangerous, and continuing 
his excurfions, is fearch of plants, the wound, by the time 
he arrived at Rome, was fo much inflamed as to occafion a 
fever, which put an cnd to his life in September, 1544, 
when he was only 29 yearsof age. He left feveral works, 
among,them a ** Hittory of Plants,” many of them never 
before defcribed. It was publifked by Conrad Gefner. 
Alfo, “Annotations on Diofcorides;” “ Difpenfatorum 
Pharm. omnium que in ufu funt Noriberge ;” © De Sper- 
mate Ceti, vulpi di&.’? &c. Haller Bib, Botan. Eloy 
Did. Hitt. Gen. Biog, 

CORDWAINERS, or Corpiners, the term whereby 
the ftatutes denominate Jboe-makers. 

The word is formed from the French cordonnier, which 
Menage derives from cordouan, a kind of leather brought 
from Cordoua, whereof«they formerly made the upper- 
leathers of their fhoes. “Others derive it from corde, rope, 
becaufe anciently fhoes were made of cords; as they ftill are 
in fome parts of Spain, under the name of alpargates. Bat 
the former etymology is better warranted : for, in effect, 
the French workmen, who prepared the cordouas, are fll 
called cordouanniers. 

In Paris they have two pious focieties, under the titles of 
Freres Cordonniers, Brothers Shoemahers, eftablifhed by au- 
thority towards the middle of the feventeenth century ; the 
one under the proteétion of St. Crifpin, the other of St. 
Crifpianus, two faints who had formerly honoured the pro- 
feffion. ‘They live in community, and under fixed ftatutes 
and officers; by which they are directed both in their {pi- 
ritual and fecular concerns. The produce of their fhoes goes 
into a common ftock, to furnifh neceflaries for their fupport 5 
the relt to be diftributed among the poor. 

By flat. 1. Jac. I. c. 22. the matters and wardens of the 
cordwainers company in London are to appoint fearchers 
and triers of leather; and leather is not to be fold before it 
is fearched and fealed. See Company. 

CORDYLA, in Botany, Lour. Cochinch. Bofe. Di&. 
Hitt. Nat. clafs and order, monadelphia decandria. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. campanulate, with four acute divifions, 
Cor. none. Stam. Filaments twenty-four, united at the 
bafe. Pi. Germ fuperior; ftyle one; ftigmas fimple. 
Peric. Berry pedicelled, oval, acute, one-celled. Seeds fix, 
oval. 

Sp. C. parvifolia. A large tree. Leaves {mall, oblong, 

.emarginate, {mooth. F/oqwers in {mall, lateral, folitary tufts. 
A native of the eaftern coalts of Africa. 
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Corpyiay in Pchthyalogy, an American fifh, the Scomber 
cordyla of Gmelin, the Guara-tereba of. Maregraave, and the 
Trachurus brafilienfis of Ray. 

CORDYLINE, ia Botany, Roy. See Dracewa draco, 
and Yucca gloriofa et draconis. } 

CORDYLOCARPUS, (from xordurn, a club, and uxe~ 
wos, fruit, alluding to the form of the filique.) Willd. 
1248. Desfont. (Sinapi: IEncyc.) Ciafs and order, te- 
Se Nat. Ord. Siligquefe, Linn. Cruciferae, 

uff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. four-leaved, caducous ; leaves Hnear, 
nearly clofe. Cor, four-petalled, cruciform, open; claws 
the length of the calyx; border oval, quite entire. Samm. 
Filaments fix, ere@, filiform:; two lateral ones ihorter ; an= 
thers almoft ere&, {mall, oval. Pi? Germ fuperior, cy- 
iindrical, {wollen at the upper end; ityle very fhort ; ftigma 
obtufe. Peric. Silique jointed ; the laft joint diftant, glo= 
bular, {wollen, terminated by the permanent ftyle. Seeds 
feveral, convex, fomewhat compreffed, oblong. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx nearly clofe. Silique cylindrical, jointed ; 
the laft joint more diltingtly feparated. ; 

Sp. 1. C. muricatus. Poiret in Encyc. 1. Willd. 1. 
Desf. Atl. 2. 72. tab. rq2z. ‘ Siliques one-celled, {préad- 
ing; laft joint muricate; leaves partly lyrate.’”? Root an- 
nual. Svems about two feet high, ereét, {cabrous. hifpid, 
efpecially on the lower part, flightly firiated, branched ; 
branches alternate, axillary. eaves {mooth, or clothed 
with a few diftant hairs ; lower ones oblong, or elliptical, 
decurrent; fome quite entire, others lyrate; upper ones 
lanceolate, alternate, flightly finuated, or a little toothed. 
Flowers alternate, almoft feflile, in a terminal raceme; calyx 
fmooth, or fomewhat villous, coloured; coroila pale yellow. 
Siliques {mooth, or a little villous. Seeds four or five. Dif- 
covered by Desfontaines about Mayane, in the kingdom of 
Algiers. 2. C. devigatus. Willd. 2. Poir. 2. _(Sinapi 
grecum; Tourn. Cor. 17. It. 1. 398. tab. 35. Erucaria 
aleppica; Gert. 248. tab. 143. fig. 9. Vent. Jard. de 
Cels. tab. 64.) ‘¢ Siliques two-celled, preffed ; terminal 
joint f{mooth; leaves pinnatifid.”? Stem a foot high, erect, 
quite {mooth ; branches alternate, widely fpreading. Leaves 
fomewhat flefhy, alternate, {mooth, peticled; fegments 
linear, entire, channelled. #/ewers in terminal upright ra- 
cemes ; cerolla purple, or pale red. A native of the iflands 
of the Archipelago, 

CORDYLUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
placed by Steph. Byz. in Pamphylia. 

CorpyLus, in Zoology, a {pecies of lizard, the Lacerta 
cordylus of Gmelin and Linneus, with a fhort verticillated 
tail, denticulated feales, and a fmooth body. © It is found in 
Afia and Africa. Its body is livid or blackish. 

CORE, in Rural Economy, a name applied to a diforder 
incident to fheep, occafioned by the prefence of fmall flat 
worms fituated in the liver. "Phe greateft chance of remov- 
ing this complaint 1s by changing the fheep into a more airy 
and dry palture.—It alfo fignifies the heart of the wood of 
trees, and likewife of fome forts of fruit, as the apple, pear, 
&c. 

Cort Bank, in Geography, a narrow ifland of America, 
on the coaft of N. Carolina, about 40 miles long, and 
feareely 2 broad. N. lat. 34° 22’ to 34° 55’. W., long. 76° 
26!'to: 76° 50". 

Core Sound lies on the coat of N. Carolina, fouth of, 
and communicating. with, Pamlico. 

COREA, or Coxe, in Ancient Geography, a place at 
which Palgitine commenced on the northern fide, according 
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to Jofephus; who faysit was near Scythiopolis and a fortrefs 
named Alexandrium. . 

Corea, n Geography, called by the Chinefe Kao-l, and 
by the Mantchew Tarcars Sol-ho, a kingdom of Afia, in'the 
form of a peninfula, extended between China and Japan, and 
every where furrounded by the fea, except towards the 
north, where it is connected with Chinefe ‘lartary, which 
bounds it on the north ; it is bounded on the eaft by the fea 
and ifles of Japan; on the fouth by the flraits of Corea, 
feparating it from Japan, and by the ocean; andonthe welt 
by the Yellow fea, which parts it from China. This king- 
dom is commonly reckoned to be 200 leagues in length from 
WN. to S. and too in breadth from E.to W. The great 
number of fhoals and fand-banks which furround the coatts 
ofthis peninfula, render accefs to it by fea equally dangerous 
and difficult. Its leaf diltance from Japan is only 25 
leagues. ‘The origin of the Coreans is very obfcure. It 
appears, however, that this peninfula was at firft inhabited 
by different tribes, which compofed feveral ftates ; and that, 
in procels of time, they united under the fame government, 
and formed one kingdom, which was called Kao-/i. The 
Coreans were moft probably of Tartarian extraction. This 
kingdom is governed by a fovereign, who exercifes abfolute 
authority over his fubjects, although he himfelfis a vaffal and 
tributary of the emperor of China. On every fucceffion to 
the crown, the prince receives on his knees the inveftiture of 
his ftates, granted, or at leaft, confirmed by the emperor, and 
diftributes among the emperor’s envoys the fum of 800 taels, 
and feveral other cuftomary prefents. The minifter of Corea 
afterwards repairs ta Pe-king, to proftrate himfelf before the 
emperor, and prefent him the tribute. The princefs, who 
has efpoufed the king, cannot affume the title of queen, until 
fhe has received it from the court of Pe-king. 

The Japanefe conquered this kingdom about the end of 
the 16th century ; but the Coreans, affifted by the Tartars, 
who had fubdued China, drove them from their country. 
‘The Mantchews, thus matters of Corea, endeavoured to com- 
pel their new fubjects to fhave their heads, after their man- 
ner, and toadopt the Tartar drefs. This innovation irritated 
their minds, and occafioned a general revolt throughout the 
kingdom of Corea, which was at length appeafed by the pru- 
dent attention of the reigning family. ‘he interior geo- 
graphy of this kingdom is little known: we are informed, 
however, that it is divided into eight provinces, containing 
40 diftri&ts, 33 cities of the firft clafs, 58 of the fecond, and 

“zoofthe third. King-kitan, or Kinka-tao, fituated in the 
province of Wing-hi, is the capital of the whole kingdom, 
and the ordinary refidence of the fovereign. ‘'his prince is 
abfolute mafter of all the wealth of his fubje&s, which he 
inherits after their death. He is very rigid in the admini- 
ftration of juftice ; and particular punifhments are appointed 
for murder, robbery, and adultery. Every feveath-year all 
the freemen of the different provinces are obliged to go to 
court in rotation, and to keep guard round his perfon for 
two months; fo that, during this year, the whole country 
is in motion and under arms. 

The Coreans are well-formed, ingenious, brave, and tra. 

-able, They are fond of dancing and mufic, and peculiarly 
docile in acquiring the fciences, which they are {aid to itudy 
with ardour, Men of learning are dillinguifhed from other 
clafles of people by two plumes of feathers, which they wear 
in their caps) When merchants prefent any books for fale 
to the Coreans, they fhew their refpeét by drefling in the 
richelt attire, and burn perfumes before they treat concerning 
the price. ‘I'he northern Coreans are of a larger fize, and 
more robuft than thofe of the fouth ; they are addiéted to 
arms and become excellent foldiers; ufing, in combat, crofs- 
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bows and very long fabres. The Coreans do not inter their 
dead till three years after their deceafe ; they wear mourning 
for a father or mother three years, and for a brother three 
months. When they perform the ceremony of interment, 
they place around the tomb the clothes, chariot, and horfes 
of the deceafed, and any thing elfe of which he was fond 
when alive; ail which they leave to be carried away by thofe: 
who affiited at the funeral. Their houfes confit only of 
one ftory, and are very iil built; in the country, they are of 
earth, in cities, generally of brick ; but they are all thatched 
with ftraw. The walls of their cities are conftruéted after 
the Chinefe manner, with fquare turrets, battlements, and 
arched gates, Thefe people have borrowed their writing, 
drefs, religious worfhip, ceremonies, belief of the tranfmigra- 
tion’of fouls, and the greater part of their cufloms, from the 
Chinefe. ‘heir language, however, is different. (See 
Cuina.) Their women are fubjeét to lefs reitriGtions than 
thofe of China; and they alfo ditter from the Chinefe with 
regard to their marriage ceremonics, In China, fathers and 
mothers often marry their children without their confent and 
even without their knowledge; but in Corea, the contraGting 
parties choofe for themfelves, nor co they confult the incli- 
nations of their parents, or allow them to interpofe any ob 
{tacles in the way of their union. The principal produétions 
of Corea are wheat, rice, and ginfeng. ‘This country alfo 
produces gold, filver, iron, foffil falt, caltor and fable’s fkine, 
a beautiful yellow varnith, the {plendour of which is almoft 
equal to gilding, and which diftils from a tree refembling 
the palm tree, {mall horfes about three feet high, and white 
paper. Small brufhes for painting are made here of the hair 
of a wolf’s tail, which are much elteemed in China. The 
paper of Corea, of which a confiderable quantity is annually 
Imported into China, is made of cotton; it is as ftrong as 
cloth, and thofe who write upon it make ufe of a {mall hair 
brufh or pencil: without the precaution of rubbing it over 
gently with a little alum-water, it would not bear the ink of 
European pens. With this paper the Coreans partly pay 
the tribute due to the emperor, fupplying the palace with it 
every year. The Chinefe purchafe it, not for the purpofe 
of writing,, but for filling up the fquares of their fafh-win- 
dows, becaufe, when oiled, it refifts the wind and rain much 
better than theirs ; they alfoufe it as wrapping-paper; and 
it is likewife ferviceable to their tailors, who rub it between 
their hands till it becomes as foft and flexible as the finett 
cotton cloth, inftead of which they often employ it in lining 
clothes. If it be toe thick for the purpofe intended, it may 
be eafily fplit into two or three leaves ; and thefe leaves are 
even ftronger, and lefs liable to be broken, than the beit 
paper of China. 

The fea-coafis of Corea abound with fifth; many whales 
ate found there every year towards the north-calt, feveral of 
which, it ts faid, bear in their bodies the darts and harpoors 
of the French and Dutch, from whom they have efcaped in 
the northern extremities of Europe. If this be true, it feems 
to indicate the exiftence of a palfage from thence into the 
feas that lead to the north of America, We refer the reader 
for farther information with regard to this country to Du 
Halde and Grofier. . 

Corea, Strait of, that part of the fea which feparates the 
fouthern part of the continent of Corea from the Japar 
lands, between N. lat. 34° and 36°, and EF. long. 130° and 
132°30’. ‘The channel, fays Peroufe (Voyage, vol. ii. 
p. 17, Eng.ed.), that feparates the coaft of Jopan from the 
continent may be 15 leagues wide, but it is reduced to 10 
leagues by rocks which uninterruptedly border the fouthern 
coalts of Corea, from Quelpaert, and which continued, till] 
we had doubled the SE. point of that peninfula, fo that we 
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were able to.keep very clofe to the continent, diftinguifh the 
houfes and towns on the coaft, and reconnoitre the bays. 
We faw, fays Peroufe, on the fummits of the mountains fome 
fortifications exactly fimilar to European forts. It is highly 
probable the principal means of defence, employed by the 
Coreans, are direGted againft the Japanefe. This part of 
the coaft is very favourable to navigation, for there appears 
no caufe of danger; and at 3 leagues in the offing the depth 
of water is 60 fathoms over a muddy bottom; but the 
country is mountainous, and appears very arid. ‘The fnow 
was not entirely melted in fome hollows (May, 1787) 5 and 
the foil feemed but little fufceptible of cultivation. The 
habitations, however, are very numerous. We counted a 
dozen fampanes, or junks, failing along the coaft, and feem- 
ing in no refpe&t to differ from thofe in China, their fails 
being alfo made of matting. See Dacexet, J/land of. 

COREATIS, in Ancient Geography, a place of India, 
near the mouths of the Indus, according to Arrian. 

CORED, in Geography, a town of Egypt; 16 miles N.E. 
of Belbeis. 

Corep Herrings. See Herrines. 

COREGGIO, in Biography. See Correccro. 

COREGLIO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
flate of Lucca; 15 miles N. of Lucca. 

COREGONI, in Jchthyology, a divifion of the Saumo, 
including thofe with {carcely confpicuous teeth. 


COREIA, in Antiquity, a feftival in honour of Profer- 
pine, named Core, Kopn, which, in the Moloffian dialect, fig- 
nifies a beautiful woman. 

CORELLA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Na- 
varre, on the Alhama; 6 leagues from Tudella. 

CORELLI, Arcancexo,in Biography. The perform- 
ance and compofitions of this admirable mufician, form an 
zera in inftrumental mufic, particularly for the Vior1n, and 
its kindred inftruments, the tenor and violoncello, which he 
made refpetable, and fixed their ufe and reputation, in all 
probability, as long as the prefent fyftem of mufic hall 
continue to delight the ears of mankind. Indeed, this moft 
excellent mafter had the happinefs of enjoying part of his 
fame during mortality; for f{carceva contemporary mufi- 
cal writer, hiftorian, or poet, neglected to celebrate his ge- 
nius and talents; and his produ@tions have contributed long- 
er to charm the lovers of mufic by the mere powers of the 
bow, without the afliftance of the human voice, than thofe 
of any compofer that has yet exifted, Haydn, indeed, 
with more varied abilities, and a much more creative genius, 
when inftruments of all kinds are better underftood, has 
captivated the mufical world in, perhaps, a ftill higher de- 
gree ; but whether the duration of his favour will be equal 
to that of Corelli, who reigned fupreme in all concerts, and 
excited undiminifhed rapture full half a century, mult be left 
to the determination of time, and the encreafed rage of de- 
praved appetites for novelty. 

Corelli was born at Fufignano, near Imola, in the terri- 
tory of Bologna, in February 1653. He is faid by Adami 
to have received his firlt inftruétions in counterpoint from 
Matteo Simonelli of the Papal chapel; but the general opi- 
nion is, that his mafter on the viclin was Giambatifta Baf- 
fani, of Bologna. It has been faid (Life of Handel, 1760, 
p. 46.) without authority, that Corelli went to Paris in the 
year 1672, but was foon driven thence by the jealoufy and 
violence of Lull. That he vifited Germany after he had 
finifhed his ftudies, we are aflured by Gafpar Printz (Satyr. 
Tomponilt, gten. Theil, p. 227.) who informs us, that 
he was in the fervice of the duke of Bavaria, in 1680. Soon 
after this period, he feems to have returned to Italy, and 
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fettled at Rome, where, about 1683, he publithed his firft 
«“ Twelve Sonatas.” In 1685, the fecond fet appeared. 
under the title of * Balletti da Camera,’? which, the fame 
year, gave rife to a controverfy between the author and 
Paolo Colonna, concerning the diatonic fucceffion of fifths, 
between the firft treble and the bafe of the allemand in the 
fecond fonata. In 1690, Corelli publifhed the third opera 
of his fonatas; and in 1694, the fourth, which, confifting 
of movements fit for dancing, like the fecond, he called 
“ Balletti da Camera.”’ 

In the works of the poet Guidi, publifhed at Verona, 
1726, it is recorded that, in 1686, when our king James 
IL. pioufly fent an ambaffador to pope Innocent XI. to 
make a tender of his duty as a faithful fon of the Romifh: 
church, ata grand academia which Chriftina queen of Swe= 
den, then a profelyte, and refident in the Alma Citta di 
Roma, gave on the occafion, the mufic was. compofed by 
Bernardo Pafquini, and the band, amounting to one hundred 
and fifty performers on bowed-inftruments, in/lrumenti d? 
arco, led by Arcangelo Corelli. é 

About this time, when the opera was in a very flourifhing 
ftate at Rome, Corelli led the band as principal violin. 

But his folos, the work by which he acquired the great- 
eft reputation during his life time, did not appear till the 
year 1700, when they were publifhed at Rome, under the 
following title : “¢ Sonate a Violino, e Violone, 6 Cembalo, 
Opera quinta, Parte prima, Parte feconda, Preludii, Alle- 
mande, Corrente, Gighe; Sarabande, Gavotte e Follia.’?’ 
This work was dedicated to Sophia Charlotta, eleGtrefs of 
Brandenburgh. His great patron at Rome was cardinal 
Ottoboni, the general encourager of polite arts and learn- 
ing, to whom, in 1694, he dedicates his ‘* Opera Quinta,”? 
and in whofe palace he conitantly refided, col /petiofa carat< 
tere d’ attuale fervitore of his eminence, as he exprefles hims 
felf in the dedication. 

Crefcimbeni (Comment. della Volg. Poefia, vol. i. chap. 
xi. Roma 1702.) fpeaking of the fplendid and majeftic 
academia, or concert, held at cardinal Ottoboni’s every Mon= 
day evening, fays, that this performance was regulated by 
Arcangelo Corelli, that moit eminent profeffor of the violins. 
famofiffimo profeffore di violino. ’ 

In 1708, we have an honourable teftimony of his high 
rank in the profeffion, given at Venice in the firft edition of 
the ‘¢ Armonico prattico al Cembalo,” by Francefeo Gaf- 
parini, who calls him, ‘¢ virtuofiffimo di violino, e vero Ore 
feo di noftro tempo,” (cap. vii.) And Adami, in {peaking 
of Simonelli, Correlli’s firlt matter in counterpoint, fays, 
that he made many {cholars, ‘“* among whom, the moft cele« 
brated was the famous Corelli, the chief glory of the age, 
with the fame of whofe five works, already publifhed, the 
world is filled ; and the fixth, confifting of concertos, which 
he is now (1711) polifhing for the prefs, will complete his 
immortality.’’ 

A very particular and intelligent friend, upon whofe judg 
ment and probity we have a moft perfeét reliance, having 
had a converfation with Geminiani about five or fix years 
before his death, and a friend of his at that time having 
had in meditation the writing a hiftory of mufic, he com- 
mitted to paper, when he got home, the chief particulars 
of his converfation, fuppoling they might be of fome ufe 
to his friend ; but as the plan he had in view has been long 
laid afide, we have been favoured with the anecdotes and 
particulars that were obtained from Geminiani, which, as 
they chiefly conce?n Corelli, and were communicated by one 
of his moft illuftrious fcholars, who heard and faw what he 
relates ; we {hall infert them here. 

“ At the time that Corelli enjoyed the higheft reputation, 
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his fame having reached the court of Naples, and excited a 
defire in the king to hear him perform ; he was invited, by 
order of his majefty, to that capital. Corelli, with fome 
reluctance, was at length prevailed on to accept the invita- 
tion; but, left he fhould not be wei] accompanied, he took 
with him his own fecond violin and violoncello, At Naples 
he found Aleffandro Scarlatti, and féveral other mafters, who 
entreated him to play fome of his concertos before the king; 
this he for fome time declined, on account of his whole 
band not being with him, and there was no time, he faid, 
for a rehearfal. At length, however, he confented ; and in 
great fear performed the firit of his concertos. His aftonifh- 
ment was very great to find that the Neapolitan band exe- 
cuted his concertos almoft as accurately at fight, as his own 
band, after repeated rehearfals, when they had almoft got 
them by heart. Si /uona, (fays he to Matteo, his fecond 
violin) @ Napoli ! 

‘¢ After this, being again admitted into his thajefty’s 
prefence, and defired to perform one of his fonatas, the 
king found one of the adagios fo long and dry, that being 
tired, he quitted the room, to the great mortification of 
Corelli. Afterwards, he was defired to lead in the perform- 
ance of a mafque compofed by Scarlatti, which was to be 
executed before the king ; this he undertook, but from 
Scarlatti’s little knowledge of the violin, the part was fome- 
what awkward and difficult : in one place it went up to F ; 
and when they came to that paflage, Corelli failed, and was 
unable to execute it ; but he was aftonifhed beyond meafure 
to hear Petrillo, the Neapolitan leader, and the other vio- 
lins, perform that which had baflled his fkill. A fong fuc- 
ceeded this in C minor, which Corelli led off in ‘C major ; 
‘ricomminciamo, {aid Scarlatti, good-naturedly. Still Corelli 
perfilted in the major key, till Scarlatti was obliged to call 
out to him, and fet him right. So mortified was poor Co- 
relli with this difgrace, and the general bad figure he ima- 
gined he had made at Naples, that he ftole back to Rome 
in filence. 

“ Tt was foon after this, that a hautbois player, whofe 
name Geminiani could not recolle&t, acquired {uch applaufe 
at Rome, that Corelli, difgufted, would never play again 
in public. All thefe mortifications, joined to the fuccefs 
of Valentini, whofe concertos and performance, though in- 
finitely inferior to thofe of Corelli, were become fafhion- 
able, threw him into fuch a ftate of melancholy and cha- 
grin, as was thought, faid Geminiani, to have haftened his 
death.”? 

This account of Corelli’s journey to Naples is not a 
mere perfonal anecdote, as it throws a light upon the 
comparative fate of mufic at Naples and at Rome, in 
Corelli’s time, and exhibits a curious contraft between the 
fiery genius of the Neapolitans, and the meek, timid, and 
gentle charaéter of Corelli, fo analagous to the ftyle of his 
mulfic. 

In 1712, his concertos were publifhed in a beautiful 
edition, engraved at Amfterdam, by Eftienne Roger and 
Michael Charles le Cene, and dedicated to John Wil- 
liam, prince palatine of the Rhine; but, alas! the au- 
thor furvived the publication of this admirable work but 
fix weeks; the dedication bearing date at Rome, the 3d 
day of December 1712, and he died on the 18th of January 
1713! 

"He was buried in the church of the Rotunda or Pantheon, 
‘in the firft chapel on the Jeft hand of the entrance of that 
beautiful temple, where a monument, with a marble buft on 
it, was ereéted to his memory, near that of the great paint- 
er Raphael, by Philip William, count palatine of the Rhine, 
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under the care of Cardinal Ottoboni; on which is the fol- 
lowing infcription : 


DO. lv. 
Archangellio Corellio a Fufignano 
Philippi Willelmi Comitis Palatini Rheni 
S. R. I. Principis ac Electors 
Beneficentia 
Marchioni de Ladenfburg 
guod eximiis Animi Dotibus 
et Incomparabili in Mutficis modulis peritia 
fummis Pontificibus apprime carus 
Italie atque exteris Nationibus Admirationi fuerit 
indulgente Clemente XI P. O. M. 
Petrus Cardinalis Ottobonus S. R. E, Vic. Cam. 
et Gailiarum Protector 
Lyrifti Celeberrimo 
inter Familiares fuos jam diu ad{cito 
ejus Nomen Immortalitaci commendaturus 
Ma peace ; 
Vixit Arnos LIX. Mens X, Dies XX. 
Obiit. lV. id. Januarii Anno Sal. MDCCXIII. 


During many years after his deceafe, there was a kind of 
commemoration of this admirable mufician in the Pantheon, | 
by a folemn fervice, confilting of pieces felected from his own 
works, and performed by a numerous band, on the anniver- 
fary of his funeral. A folemnity which continued as long 
as his immediate {cholars furvived, to coadu&t and perform 
init. The late Mr. Wifeman, who arrived at-Rome before 
the difcontinuance of this laudable cuftom, aflured us that 
his works ufed to be performed, on this occafion, in a flow, 
firm, and diftin& manner, juft as they were written, without 
changing the paflages in the way of embeilifhment. And 
this, it is probable, was the way in which Corelli himfelf 
ufed to play them. 

Of the private life and moral charatter of this compofer, 
little new information can now be acquired or expected; but 
if we may judge of his equanimity and natural difpofition by 
the mildnefs, fweetnefs, and even tenor of his mufical ideas, 
his temper mut have endeared him to all his acquaintance, as 
much as his talents. 

Indeed, the account that is given of his dying worth 
6000 /. befides a valuable colleétion of pictures, and be- 
queathing them all to his patron Cardinal Otteboni, does 
more honour to his parfimony and gratitude, than judgment; 
a mufician leaving money to a cardinal, while he had a rela- 
tion or neceffitous friend in the world, feems to favour more 
of vanity, than true generofity. And the cardinal, himfelf, 
manifefted his opinion of this bequeit, by keeping only the 
pidtures, and diftributing the relt of Corelli’s effects among 
his poor relations, to whom they naturally appertained. 

To attempt to give a chara¢ier here of Corelli’s compofi- 
tions, which have been fo long heard and univerfally admir- 
ed, may to many of our readers appear wholly ufelefs; yet 
as they are thrown afide as antiquated lumber by fome, and 
regarded as models of perfection by others, our wifh to rank 
each mufician in his true place, with equity and fairnefs, in- 
clines us to make a few reflexions on the genius and works of 
this mafter, before we quit the fubje&. 

As Corelli originally {tiled the fecond and fourth opera of 
his fonatas, “ Balletti da Camera,’ from the dancing and fa~ 
miliar movements contained in them ; the firft and third fet, 
from their gravity of ftyle and movement, may be called 
« Sonate da Chiefa.”? The fame diftinction may be made 
with propriety in his concertos, and even folos ; the firft 
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ciht of the former, and frx of the latter, being much more 
folemn and ecclefialtical than the reft. 

With regard to the intrinfic worth of his four books of 

fonatas at prefent, notwithftanding the exquifite pleafure 
they may have afforded ourfelves and others, during youth, 
it is very much diminifhed by the general improvement of 
melody, knowledge of the bow, and boldnefs of modulation, 
which have freed invention from former fhackles, and gene- 
rated new ideasandeffets. Indeed, during the time of Co- 
relli, and long after, every one who knew the mechanical 
aws of harmony, however ignorant of the violin, fet about 
compofing fonatas. folos, and concertos, for it ; _but the 
great matters of that inftrument, whofe genius and invention 
have kept pace with their hand, have now nearly crufhed all 
fuch infipid and impotent attempts. 

Corelli’s folos, as a claffical book for forming the hand of 
a young practitioner on the violin, has ever been regarded 
as a moft ufeful and valuable work, by the greateft maiters 
of that infrument. We were told by Mr Wifeman at Rome, 
that when he firft arrived in that city, about twenty years 
after. Corelli’s deceafe, he was informed by feveral perfons 
who had been acquainted with him, that his Opera Quinta,” 
on which all good {chools for the violin have been fince found- 
ed, coit him three years to revife and correct. ‘Tartini form- 
ed all his fcholars on, thefe folos; and Signor, Giardini has 
told us, that of any two pupils of equal age and difpofition, 


if the one was to begin his fludies by Corelli, and the other 
by Geminiani, or any other eminent malter whatever, he ia 
fure that the firft would become the beit performer. 

The concertos of Corelli feem to have with{tood all the at- 
tacks of time and fafhion with more firmnefs than any of his 
other works. The harmony is fo pure, fo rich, and fo 
grateful ; the parts are fo clearly, judictoufly, and ingenioufly 
ciufpofed; and the effect of the whole, from a large band, fo 
majeftic, folemn, and fublime, that they preclude all criti~ 
ciim, and make us forget that there is any other mufic of 
the fame kind exifting. 

Geminiani, according to our friend’s memorandums, 
whence an extract has already been given, afferted that 
“Corelli availed himfelf much of the compofitions of other 
matters, particularly of the maffes in which he played at 
Rome; that he acquired much from Lulli, particularly the 
method of modulating in the legatura, and from Bononcini’s 
famous Camilla.’ ‘This was not very intelligible: nor does 
the charge appear well founded ; as Lulli has made but little 
ufe of the /egaiura. With thefe maffes we are unacquainted ;. 
but we find frequent imitations of the more natural paflages 
of Scarlatti, particularly in the beautiful adagio of his eighth 
concerto, in which there is a great refemblance to a move- 
ment in a cantata which was fet by Scarlatti in 1704, eight 
years prior to the publication of Corelli’s concertos, 
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Geminiani’s charaGter of Corelli, upon the whole, however, 
feems very jult; he faid, that ‘his merit was not depth of 
learning, like that of Allefandro Scarlatti ; nor great fancy, 
or rich invention in melody or harmony; but a nice ear and 
moft delicate tafte, which led him to fele@ the moft pleafing 
harmonies and melodies, aud to contraét the parts fo as to 


produce the moft delixhtful effe& upon the ear.” At the 
time of Corelli’s greatelt reputation, Geminiani afked Scar- 
latti what he thought of him, who anfwered, that * he found 
nothing greatly to admire in his compofition, but was ex- 
tremely ftruck with the manner in which he played his con- 
certos, and his nice management of his band, the uncommon 
accuracy of whofe performance gave the concertos an ama- 
zing effect even to the eye as well as the ear :”” for, continued 
Geminiani, ‘‘ Corelli regarded it as effential to the en/emble 
of a band, that their bows fhould all move exadily together, 
all up, or all down; fo that at his rehearfals, which conttantly 
preceded every public performance of his concertos, he 
would immediately ftop the band if he difcovered one irre- 
gular bow.” 

There feems fome juftice in Geminiani’s opinion, that Co- 
relli’s continual recourfe to certain favourite paflages betrays 
a want of refource. They were fo many Lar rejfs for his in- 
vention. All the varieties of Corelli’s harmony, modulation, 
and melody, might perhaps be comprifed in a narrow com- 
pafs. ‘The mufical index to his works would not be long. 

Indeed Corelli was not the inventor of his own favourite 
flyle, though it was greatly polifhed and perfeéted by him. 
Torelly’s concertos, though pofthumous, were publifhed 


three years before thofe of Corelli; and we know not how 
long they had been compofed, or how often performed, pre~ 
vious to publication. 

For a model of his graver fonatas in the firft and third fet, 
he certainly had thofe of Baffani in his mind ; and for the 
lighter fort, he had many models. His folos feem drawn 
from his own fource more entirely than any of his other pro- 
dudtions. 

There was little or no melody in inftrumental mufic be- 
fore Corelli’s time. And though he has much more grace 
and elegance in his cazti/ena than his predeceffors, and flow 
and folemn movements abound in his works; yet true pathe- 
tic and impaffioned melody and modulation feem wanting in 
them all. He appears to have been gifted with no uncom- 
mon powers of execution; yet, with all his purity and fim 
plicity, he condefcended to aim at difficulty, and manifeftly 
did all he could in rapidity of finger and bow, in the long 
unmeaning allegros of his firlt, third, and fixth folos; 
where, for two whole pages together, common chords are 
broken into common divilions, all of one kind and colour, 
which nothing but the playing with great velocity and neat- 
nefs could ever render tolerable. But like fome charaéters 
and indecorous fcenes in our beit old plays, thefe have been 
long omitted in performance. 

Indeed his knowledge of the power of the bow, in vary- 
ing the expreflion of the fame notes, was very much limited. 
Veracini and Tartini greatly extended thefe powers; and 
we well remember our pleafure aad aftonifhment in hearing 
Giardini, ina folo that he performed at the oratorio, 1769s 
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play an air at the end of it with variations, in which, by 
repeating each {train with different bowing, without chang~ 
in, a fingle note in the melody, he gave it all the effe and 
novelty of a new variation of the paflages. 

However, if we recolle& that fome of Corelli’s works are 
now more than a hundred years old, we fhail wonder at their 
grace and elegance ; which-can only be accounted for on the 
principle of eafe and fimplicity. Purcell, who compofed for 
ignorant and clumfy performers, was obliged to write down 
all the fafhionable graces and embellifhments of the times, on 
which account his mufic foon became obfolete and old fath- 
ioned ; whereas the plainnefs and fimplicity of Corelli have 
given longevity to his works, which can always be modern- 
ifed by a judicious performer, with very few changes or em- 
bellifhments. And, indeed, Corelli’s productions continued 
longer in unfading favour in England than in his own coun- 


, try, or in any other part of Europe; and have dince only 


given way to the more fanciful compofitions of the two Mar. 
tini’s, Zanelti, Campioni, Giardini, Bach, Abel, Schwindl, 


. Boccherini, Stamitz, Haydn, Mozart, and Pleycl. 


After the publication of Corelli’s works, the violin feems 
to have increafed in favour all over Europe. 
CORENDELIN, in Geography, a town of Swifferland, 
in the canton of Soleure ; 10 miles N. of Soleure. 
CORENTIN, a confiderable river of South America, 
in Dutch Guiana. : 
COREOPSIS, in Botany, (from opis, a dug, and ois, ape 


pearance, alluding to a fancied refemblance between the 


teed and the infect.) Linn. gen. g51. Schreb. 1325. Willd. 


1538. Gert. 1037. Juff. 188. Vent. 2. 528. (Coriope ; 


- Enc.) Clafs and order, /yngenefia polygamia fruflranea. Nat. 


Ord. Compofite eppofitifolie, Linn. Corymbifere, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. many-leaved, generally double, fome- 
times fimple, and fomewhat imbricated. Cor. compound ; 
florets of the difk numerous, hermaphrodite, fertile, tubu- 
lar, five-toothed ; florets of the ray female, abortive, ligu- 
late, fpreading, large. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, 
very fhort. Pi/l, Germ compreffed ; ftyle filiform ; ftigma 
bifid. Recep. generally chaffy. Seeds folitary, comprefled, 
crowned with a two or three-horned border. 

This genus differs from bidens in having a ray, and from 
verbefina in having the florets of the ray barren. 

Sp. 1. C. ferulefolia. Willd. 5. Jacq. Hort. Schen. 
3. 65. tab. 373. . “© Leaves bipinnated; pinnule linear- 
jJanceolate, with ribs half their breadth.’? oof perennial ; 
outer-leaves of the ca/yx numerous, reflexed. A native of 
Mexico. 2. C. verticillata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. 1. 
Willd. 2. Bot. Mag. 156. (C. foliis verticillatis; Gron. 
Virg. 131. Chryfanthemum ; Pluk. Mant. 48. tab. 344. 
fig. 4.) ‘* Leaves decompound-pinnated ; fegments fili- 
form.”? Root biennial. Stem from a foot and half to three 
feet high, ere&t, ftriated. Leaves feflile, oppofite, but 
often appearing to grow in whorls in confequence of being 
cut to the bafe into linear fegments, which are curved in 
various directions. Flowers terminal; florets of the difl 
brown ; of the ray yellow; calyx fhort; outer leaves nar- 
row, loofe, fhorter than the others. A native of Virginia 
and Louifiana. 3. C. delphinifolia. Lam. 2. (Ceratophyl- 
lus Delphimi foliis; Vaill. aét. 1720. Ehret. piét. tab. 9. 
fig. 1.) “ Leaves tripartite-pinnated; f{egments linear, 
channelled on the upper furface.”? Nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, but conftantly diftinguifhed from it by its foliage 
and habit. Root perennial. Stem a foot and half high, 
erect, fmooth, ftriated. Leaves oppolite, connate, feflile, 
divided at the bafe into three pinnated fegments. lowers 
terminal; florets of the difk brown, on a fomewhat promi- 
nent receptacle ; of the ray yellow, acute, entire, or bifid; 
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quter {cales of the calyx narrow, loofe, obtufe. A native 
of Virginia. It may perhaps be doubted which of the lait 
two is the verticillataof Linnaeus. 4. C. tenuifolia. Willd. 3. 
Ehrt. Beitr. 7. 168. “ Leaves three or five ina whorl, 
pinnated ; pinnz linear, three-parted or undivided; dilk 
the fame colour with the ray.”? oof perennial. A native of 
Carolina. Willdenow fuppofes this fpecies to be the verti- 
ciilata of La Marck ; but he cannot be right, if it have the 
difk and ray of the fame colour; for uaa Marck, who de- 
{cribed from a living plant, exprefsly fays, that the difk of 
his verticillata is brown, and its ray yellow. It is on this 
circumttance alone, that the feparate exiftence of tenuifolia 
feems to depend. 5.C. coronata, Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 2. 
Willd. 4. (Ceratophyllus foliis pentapteris; Vaill. a&. 
1720. 328. Bidens pentaphylla; Plum. Sp. ro. ic. 53. 
fig. 2.) Leaves pinnated, ferrated, marked with lines, 
{mooth.”? Root annual. The plant is altogether that of 
Bidens frondofa ; but it has the flowers of C. verticillata, 
with a large ray of eight ftriated, oval florets. A native of 
Virginia. 6. C. trichofperma. Willd. 5. Mich. am. 2. 139. 
«¢ Leaves pinnated, lanceolate, ferrated, fmooth; fcales of 
the outer calyx ciliate-ferrated”’ A native of Upper Caro- 
lina, in moift ground. 7. C. ariflata. Willd. 5. (C. ari- 
flofa; Mich. am. 2. 1. 140.). ‘* Leaves piunated, ferrat- 
ed, pubefcent; horns of the feed very long, divaricated.” 
Aenative of North America in the country of the illinois. 
8. C. leucorhiza. Mart. 18. Lour. Cochin. 508. ‘ Leaves 
pinnated; pinne five, ferrate-gafhed; ray fix-flowered ; 
feed three-horned.” Root {pindle-fhaped, flefhy, white. 
Stem a foot and half high, herbaceous, ereét, quadrangu~ 
lar, grooved. Leaves quinate, lanceolate. Flowers en- 
tirely faffron-coloured, few together, on terminal pedun- 
cles; floretsof theray fix; egg-fhaped, quite entire; horns 
of the feed befet with inverted briltles ; calyx erect, many- 
leaved. A native of China. g. C.mitis. Willd. 7. Mich. 
amer. 2.140. ‘ Lower leaves bipinnatifil ; upper ones 
linear, three-parted; feeds naked.’? Calyxes generally 
fimple, fometimes fomewhat calycled. A native of marfhes 
in Carolina. 10. C. fucantha. Linn. Sp. Pl. 6. Mart. 3. 
Lam. 6. (Bidens leucantha; Wild.) ‘* Leaves pinnated, 
ferrated : florets of the ray of a different colour from thole 
of the difk.?? Root annual. Stem three or four feet high, 
quadrangular, fmoothifh; the oppofite fides channelled ; 
branches oppofite. Pinne five, feldom three, egg-thaped, 
undivided, fmooth, equal, even; the three outer often 
confluent, almoft decurrent by the outer fide, quite entire at 
the tip; petioles channelled, conne¢ted on both fides by 
villous hairs. J Vowers terminal, alternate, two or three, on 
Iongifh peduncles; inner fcales of the calyx five ; outer five, 
fmaller, more diftinétly feparated; florets of the ray five, 
ege-thaped, three-toothed, three-nerved underneath ; difk 
{mall, convex, yellow. Seeds three-horned, hifpid back- 
wards. Linn. A native of Virginia. La Marck thinks it 
not diftinét from C. coronata. 11. C. odorata. Lam. 7. 
(C. chryfantha; Lion. Sp. Pl. 5. Mart. 4. Wiild. 7. 
Bidens americana triphylla; Plum. Sp. ro. ic. 53. fig. 1.) 
« Leaves ternate, ferrated, fmooth; floret of the ray of a 
different colour.”? Root {weet-fcented, whitifh, fibrotis. 
Stem about three fect high, quadrangular, fmooth, {weet- 
{cented. Leaves oppolite; generally compoted of three 
epg-{haped, acute, fmooth, toothed-leailets. Mowers 
terminal, folitary; florets of the ray whic; of the difk- 
yellow, refembling the common camomile. Seeds two- 
horned ; receptacle almoft hemifpherical, Plum.MSS, A 
native of the Welt Indies, and South America. Linneus, 
in his fpecific charaCter, defcribes the ray 2s fimilar in co- 
lour to the difk, and if he had not quoted Plumier as ee 
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only fynonym, we fhould have thonght La Marck referred 
to a different plant. 12. C. biternata. Willd. 19. Lour. 
Coch. 508. ‘* Leaves twice ternate, ovate-lanceolate, fer- 
‘rated; panicle diffufe ; ray fix-flowered.”? Stem two fect 
high, herbaceous, quadrangular, four-grooved. Lowers 
entirely yellow. Seeds with two branched horns. Recep- 
tacle flattifh, naked. A native of China about Canton. 
The naked receptacle is inconfiftent with the generic cha- 
rater. 13. C. aurea. Mart. 13. Willd. 9. Hort. Kew. 
3. 252. ‘* Leaves ferrated ; root ones three-parted ; ftem 
ones trifid or entire, lanceolate-linear.”” Root perennicl. 
A native of North America. 14. C. fripteris. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. g. Mart. 5. Lam. 3. Willd. 10. (C. Virginianum, fo- 
lio anagyridis; Moris. hift. 3. 21. tab. 3. fig. 44.) 
«¢ Lower item leaves pinnated, upper ones ternate, upper- 
moft fimple, petioled; leaflets lanceolate-linear.” Root 
perennial. Stems three or four feet high (fix or feven ; 
Mill.) ere&t, cylindrical, fmooth, branched near the fum- 
mit. F/owers folitary, in a loofe corymbus, with a yellow 
ray and brown difk; florets of the ray pointed, entire or 
with two teeth. A native of Virginia. 15.C. /enifolia. 
Willd. t1. Mich. am. 2. 138. ‘* Leaves quite entire, ter- 
nate, feffile.’ A native of fandy hills in Carolina. 16.C. 
alba. Linn. Sp. Pi. 8. Mart. 6. Lam. 8 Willd. 12. (C. 
feandens ; Brown. Jam. 321. Chryfanthemum americanum, 
ciceris folio glabro; Herm. par. tab. 124. Pluk. alm. ror. 
tab. 160. fig. 3.) ‘* Leaves generally ternate, wedge- 
fhaped, ferrated.”? Root perennial. Stems a foot and half 
long, flender, incapable of fupporting themfelves, branched. 
Leaves often quinate, {mooth. Flowers terminal, pedun- 
cled; florets of the ray about eight, white; fometimes 
with a tinge of purple, rather large ; thofe of the difk orange- 
yellow. Seeds two-horned. A native of St. Cruz, one of 
the Antilles. 17. C. fetida. Mart. 20. Willd. 13. Cav. 
ic. I. 55. tab. 77. ‘* Leaves heart-fhaped, three-lobed, 
acuminate, ferrated, middle lobe longer.’? Root annual. 
Siem fix feet high, ere, cylindrical, branched, cloathed 
with a fhort glutinous nap. Leaves glutinous, fetid, op- 
polite ; petioles long, connate at the bafe. Flowers in a 
corymb, entirely yellow ; calyx-leaves fixteen, ovate-acute, 
keeled; eight outer ones blackifh-green, hirfute, glutin- 
ous; florets of the ray eight, three-nerved, fomewhat 
emarginate. Seeds inverfely egg-fhaped, obfcurely three- 
fided, comprefled, with two white capillary horns. A na- 
tive of Mexico. 18. C. reptans. Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Mart. 7. 
Lam. g. Willd. 14. Smith fpicil. 20. tab. 22. (Chryfan- 
themum trifoliatum fcandens; Sloan. Jam. 125. hift. 1 
261. tab. 154. fig. 2, 3.) ¢* Leaves ferrated, egg-fhaped ; 
upper ones ternate; ftem creeping.’”? Root annual, [mail, 
fibrous. Stem five feet high, weak, climbing, fquare at the 
bafe, fomewhat cylindrical above, ftriated, branched. 
Leaves oppoiite, acute, veined, foft, flightly downy, 
bright green, paler underneath ; petioles channelled, hairy. 
Flowers entirely gold-coloured; peduncles from three to 
five, from the axils of the top leaves, ereét, cylindrical, 
ftriated, hairy, fingle-fowered; fometimes with two or 
three lanceolate braétes at the bafe ; calyx nearly cylindri- 
cal ; a few of the outer leaves {preading ; florets of the ray 
four-toothed, veined ; anthers half excluded, brown; germ 
“linear, ciliate at the edges, ftigmas downy above, obtule. 
Smith. A native of Antigua. 19. C. heleraphylla. Willd. 
15. Cav. ic. 3. 34. tab. 268. ‘* Leaves fcabrous; thofe 
from the root, panduriform, repand; on the ftem, lanceo- 
late, ferrated, attenuated at the bafe, nearly feffile.”” 
A native of Mexico. 20. C. daccata. Linn. jun. Supp. 
380. Mart. 8 Lam. ir. Willd. 16. “ Leaves egg- 
Shaped, ferrated: feeds refembling a berry.”? Stem eight 
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feet high, herbaceous, erect. Lcaves oppofite, petioled, 
three-nerved. Jlowers yellow, peduncled, often three 
together, terminal; calyx-leaves fixteen, lanceolate, recurvs 
ed, the length of the dif; florets of the ray three-toothed. 
Seeds naked, nearly globular, black, fomewhat tetragonous, 
fitting on aconvex receptacle and forming an aggregate not 
unlike the compound berry of rubus; down none. A na- 
tive of Surinam. The naked feeds exclude it from this ge- 
nus, independent of the peculiar ftruéture of the fruit. 21. 
C. auriculata, Linn. Sp. Pl. 7. Mart. 9. Lam. 4. Willd. 17. 
Mich. Amer. 2. 138. (Chryfanthemum hirfutum virginianum; 
Pluk. Alm. tos. tab. 83. fig. 5. and tab.'242. fig. 4.» C. 
virg. trifoliatum; Moris. Hift. 3. 20. tab. 3. ‘fig. 45.) 
“ Leaves quite entire, egg-fhaped; lower ones ternate.’’ 
Root perennial. Stem a foot and half or two feet high, fili- 
form, cylindrical, flizhtly villous, a little branched towards 
the top. Leaves oppofite, connate ; lower ones with two 
{mail leaves at the bafe which make them appear auricled, 
f{mooth above, flightly villous underneath; petioles channelled. 
Fiswers entirely yellow, terminal; florets of the ray eight, 
large, five-toothed. A native of Virginia. 22. C. lanceo- 
lata. Linn. Sp. Pl. to. Mart. ro. Lam.-5. Wilid. 18. 
Mich. Am. 2.137. (Bidens fuccife folio; Dill. Elth. 55. 
tab. 48. fig. 56. B. caroliniana; Mart. Cent. tab. 26.) 
«© Leaves lanceolate, quite entire, ciliated.”” Root biennial. 
Stems feveral, a foot and half high, decumbent at the bot- 
tom, thence rifing obliquely. Reot-leaves long, fpread oa 
the ground, thickifh, narrowed towards the bafe, refem- 
bling thofe of fcabiofa fuccifa. /owers large, yellow ; pe- 
duncles long, fmooth; florets of the ray eight or nine, deeply 
four-toothed. Sveds with three horns. A native of Caro- 
lina. 23. C. crafifolia. Mart. 14. Willd. 19. Hort. 
Kew. 3.253. ‘* Leaves inverfely egg-fhaped, oblong, ob- 
tufe, quite entire, pubefcent.”” Reot perennial. A native 
of Carolina, flowering from Auguft toSeptember. 24. C. 
latifolia. Willd. 20. Mich. Amer. 2.137. Lam. Luft. 
tab. 794. fig. 2? ‘* Leaves egg-fhaped, acuminate, cre« 
nate-toothed ; feeds naked.”? A native of Carolina, on high 
mountains. 25. C. angu/ffifolia. Mart. 15. Willd. 21. Hort. 
Kew. 3. 253. “ Leaves alternate, linear-lanceolate, quite 
entire, “even furfaced ; florets of the ray oblong, trifid ; mid- 
dle fegment larger.’? A native of Carolina and Florida. 
26. C. alata, Wilid. 22. Cav. ic. 3. 30. tab. 260. * Stem 
winged; leaves alternate, fcabrous, roundifh egg-fhaped, 
wedge-fhaped” at the bale, triplinerved.”? Root perennial. 
A native of Mexico. 27. C. alternifolia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 11. 
Mart. 12. Lam. 10. Willd. 24. Jacq. Hort. z. tab. 110. 
Gert. tab. 171. fig. 9. (Chryfanthemum virginianum, alato 
caule. Moris. Hilt. 3. 25. tab. 7. fig. 75, 76. Pluk. Alm. 
100. tab. 159. fig. 3.) ‘* Leaves lanceolate, ferrated, alter= 
nate, petioled, decurrent.” Linn. ‘*Stem winged ; leaves 
lanceolate, on ‘hort petioles, ferrated ; flowers in corymbs ; 
florets of the ray lanceolate.” Wild. Rost perennial. 
Stems feveral, from five to feven feet high or more, erect, 
firm, fimple. Leaves about five inches long, rugged on both 
fides, of a dirty green colour, narrowed at the bafe; the 
lower ones three or four together or two oppolite ; the reft 
alternate. Flowers yellow, in a terminal corymb; calyx 
many-leaved, fpreading very much; florets of the ray dif= 
tant, two-horned. A native of North America, from Cana- 
da to Virginia, flowering in OGober and November. 28. C, 
ovata. Willd. 23. Cav. ic. 3. 41. tab. 280. ** Stem wing- 
ed ; leaves alternate, oblong, nearly feffile, ferrated ; flowers 
in corymbs ; florets of the ray elliptical.”? Root perennial. 
Very fimilar to the preceding, perhaps only a_ variety. 
A native of Mexico. 29. C. procera. Willd. 25. Hort. 
Kew. 3. 253. ‘ Leaves elliptical, acuminate, ferrated, pe- 
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tioled, veined, decurrent ; lower ones whorled ; upper ones 
alternate.” Root perennial. A native of North America, 
flowering in September and O&ober. Profeffor Martyn con- 
jectures that this is the alternifolia of Linnzus, and that the 
alternifolia of Hortus Kewenfis isa different plant. 30. C. ra- 
diata. Mill. Mart. 17. ‘‘ Leaves linear-lanceolate, fharply 
ferrated, oppofite; ray of the flower large, entire.” Root 
annual. Stems four feet high, ere&t. Leaves from three to 
four inches long, three quarters of an inch broad, acuminate, 
on fhort petioles. /owers two from each of the upper joints 
of the item, oppofite ; peduncles, long, flender, bearing two 
or three pairs of {mail leaves or braétes, one-flowered ; florets 
of the ray feven, oval, entire ; of the difk numerous, dark- 
coloured. A native of South Carolina, flowering in Au- 
gult; raifed by Miller from feeds fent by Dr. Dale. 

Coreopsis Bidens ; Linn, See Bivens cernua: 

Coreopsis foliis linearibus integerrimis ; Gron. See Rup- 
BECKIA anguflifolia. 

Propagation and Culture: Molt of the perennial fpecies 
are hardy and may be readily increafed by parting the roots. 
The fecond and fourteenth require a light loamy earth and 
funny expofure. The annuals fhould be fown in a hot-bed 
and afterwards tranfplanted into a warm border. 

Coreopsis, in Gardening, contains plants of the flowering 
herbaceous perennial kind; of which the fpecies cultivated 
are the whole leaved coreopfis, or tick feed fun-flower. (C. 
verticillata.) The three leaved coreopfis. (C. ¢ripteris.) The 
alternate leaved coreopfis. (C. alternifolia.) The {pan 
leaved coreopfis. (C. /anceolata.) 

Method of Gulture. The mode of propagation in thefe 
plants is ealily effected, either by flipping or dividing the 
roots in autumn when the ftalks decay, planting them out 
where they are to remain, keeping them clean from weeds, 
and cutting down the ftalks annually in autumn when they 
begin to decay. The third and fourth forts may be render- 
ed more forward by the ufe of a hot-bed. All thefe plants 
are well calculated for the more large borders and clumps, 
introducing them in the vacant {paces between fkrubs, as they 
exhibit a plentiful bloom till late in the autumnal months. 

Coresium, in Ancient Geography, a lake or marth in the 
ifland of Crete. Steph. Byz. 

CORESSUS, one of the four towns of the ifland of 
Ceos, according to Suidas. Ptolemy calls it Cereffus; 
Strabo, and alfo Steph. Byz. denominate it Cori/fia. 

Coressus, or Corefus, a name given by Xenophon, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, &c. toa high mountain of Afia Minor in 
Tonia, about 40 ftadia from the city of Ephefus. At the 
foot of this mountain was a town of the tame name, called 
by Steph. Byz. Cori/as, which he reprefents as a town of 
Ephefus, becaufe of its dependence upon it. He fays that 
it derived its name from the following circumftance. Diana, 
having been delivered of Latona, and having brought her 
hither afked of the people of the country to whom this 
Virgin, it is 

ours. In this fable is traced the etymology of the name. 

CORETA, in Betany, Brown. See Corcuorus /iliguo- 

ius. 

# CORETN'T, in Lchthyology, the name of a large Eaft In- 
dian fifh of the tunny kind, and fufpetted to be no other than 
the common tunny, or ScomBer Thynnus. It grows to fix 
or feven feet long. Its eyes are large, and their irifes yel- 
low ; its tail is broad and forked, and in colour of a yellow- 
ifh green ; its belly-fins are yellowith, and its belly of a fine 
bright gloffy blue, with a filvery caft. It is generally caught 
with hooks, and is a very fine tafted fifh. Ray. 

CORETUM, in Ancient Geography, a gulf of Palus- 
Maotis, according to Pliny; who fays that a mountain of 
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rocks feparated this gulf from the lake of Buges, into which 
the river Hypanis dilcharged itfelf. 

COREVA, or Corea, a place of Africa propria, on the 
route from Turburba to Tacape, between Valli and Mutt, 
according to Antonine. 

COREUR, a town of India on this fide of the Ganges, 
according to Ptolemy. It isthought to be the fame with 
Cereura. 

CORFE CASTLE, in Geography, is an ancient mar- 
ket-town, fituated near the centre of the Ifle of Purbeck 
in Dorfethhire, England; at the foot of a range of hills, 
on arifing ground, declining to the eaft. Its origin muft 
undoubtedly be attributed to the éaftle, which exifted 
previous to the year 980: though the town itfelf does not 
appear to have been of any importance till after the con-=- 
quelt, it being wholly unnoticed in Domefday book. The 
manor and caitle feem always to have defcended together. 
Though this is an ancient borough by prefcription, it was 
not incorporated till 1Sth Eliz., when fir Chriftopher Hat- 
ton obtained a charter, inveting the inhabitants with liber- 
ties fimilar to thofe of the Cinque-ports, with various other 
privileges: thefe were confirmed by James J. and Charles IT. 
The government of the town is vefted in a mayor, and 
eight barons who have ferved the office of mayor.. The 
earlieft_ return to parliament was in 14 Eliz. ; the right of 
election is poffeffed by all perfons within the borough who- 
are feized in fee, in poffeffion, or reverfion, of any mef- 
fuage, or tenement, or corporal hereditament, and in fuch 
as are tenants for hfe or lives, and in want of fuch free- 
hold, in tenants for yezrs, determinable on any life or lives, 
paying {cot and lot. The town confifts chiefly of two 
ftreets of ftone buildings. ‘The church, a large ancient 
fabric, comprifes a nave, chancel, two ailes, and a large 
embattled tower: twelve irregular arches fupport the roof, 
and four pillars, in the Saxon ftyle, but all different, are 
connected with the porch. The number of houfes in the late 
return was 1523 and of inhabitants 741; many of whom 
find employment in the neighbouring clay-works and ftone 
quarries ; and a few in knitting ftockings. A weekly mars 
ket is held on Thurfdays. This town is 116 miles S.W, 
from London. The diftri€& which includes Corfe caftle, 
and is about ten miles in length and eight in breadth, 
contains twelve or thirteen funday fchools, difributed 
through the different parifhes; each being governed by a 
committee of the principal inhabitants, fubje&t to the fu- 
perintendance of a general committee who meet at Corfe 
caltle az occafion may require. The average number 
of children who attend thefe {choolsis about 400. Dorfet- 
fhire was one of the firft counties in which Sunday fchools 
were eftablifhed. Some excellent regulations, relative to the 
general management of thefe inftitutions, may be feen in 
Hutchins’s Dorfet, vol. i. p. 308, 2d edit. 

he caftle at Corfe ‘ ftands a little north of the town, 
oppolite to the church, on a very fteep rocky hill, mingled 
with hard, rubbly chalk-{tone, in the opening of thofe ranges 
of hills that inclofe the eaft part of the ifle. Its fituation 
between the ends of thefe hills deprives it of much of its na« 
tural and artificial ftrength, being fo much commanded by 
them, that they overlook the tops of the highelt towers; 
yet its ftru€iure is fo ftrong, the afcent of the hill on all fides 
but the fouth fo fteep, and the walls fo mafly and thick, 
that it muft have been one of the moft impregnable fortreffes 
in the kingdom before the invention of artillery. It was of 
great importance in refpeét to its command over the whole 
ile ; whence our Saxon anceftors juitly ftyled it Corf gate, 
as being the pafs and avenue into the belt part of the ifle.’? 
(Hutchins’s Dorfet, i, 280.) The caftle is feparated ei 
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rhe town by a {trong bridge, of four very high, narrow, femi- 
circular arches, crofling a deep moat, now dry. The bridge 
leads to the gate of the firft ward, which remains nearly en- 
tire, probably from the thickuefs of the walls, which, from 
the outward to the inner facing, is in fome parts full nine 
the hill, at fome diftance from 
the keep or citadel, which 
‘ight, and commands a very 
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yards. On the higher part of 
the centre of the fortrefs, tar 
fill retains nearly its original h 
extenfive profpect to the north and weft. 

The precife period when this caftle was built is uncertain ; 
but from concurrent circumftances its ere¢tion is afcribed to 


king Edgar. 
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g That it did not exift previoufly to the year 
when the nunnery at Shaftefbary was eftablifhed, is 
certain, from an ingutfitien taken 54 Hen. III. 3 wherein 
the jurors returned, “that the abbefls and nuns at Shafton 
(Shaftefbury) had, without moleftation, before the founda- 
tion of the ealtle at Corfe, all wrecks within their manor of 
Kington, in the ifle of Purbeck.’ 

Bétween two and three miles eattward of Corfe, is Nine 
Barrow Down, 2n eminence fo named from nine /arge bar- 
rows fituated on it in a line, fuppofed to be of Bri- 
tifh conftru&ion. The whole number of barrows on 
this down are fixteen of various dimenfions; moit of 
them circular, and very regularly fhaped. A {hallow 
trench furrounds eight or ten; and near them is a hollow or 
cavity. The higheft part of the down rifes: 642 feet 
above low water mark. 

Ata {mall diftance, north weft of Corfe, is Grange or 
Creech Grange, the feat of John Bond, efq.; it anciently 
was part of the pofleffions of the abbey of Bindon,’ and 
the occafional refidence of the Abbot. Hutchins’s Hiftory 
of Dorfetfhire. : 

CORFINIUM (8. Pelino), in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Italy, the capital of the Peligni, fituated ata {mal diftance 
from the Aternus, on a delightful plain furrounded by 
mountains. Inthe time of the Social war, A. U.C. 662, 
the alles fortified it, and made it a place of arms. During 
the civil wars, Cefar obliged Domitian to retire hither, be- 
fieged him there, and took the place. 

CORYTU, in Geography, the ancient Corcyra (which 
fee), an ifland of the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the 
Adriatic, near the coatt of Albania, about 15 leazues long 
and 8 wide. [n ancient times the inhabitants of this ifland 
formed a powerful republic ; in fucceeding times it belonged 
.to the king of Naples; and it was afterwards fold for 30,000 
ducats to the Venetians, who maintained a fleet of galleys 
in the port, and a ftrong garrifon to defend this and the 
neighbouring iflands. It was feized by the French in 1797 ; 
aud by an article in the treaty of Campo Formio, in 17973 
the French republic was allowed by his majeity, the emperor, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, to poffefs, in full fovereignty, 
the ci-devant Venetian iflands of the Gevant, viz. Corfu, 
Zante, Cephalonia, St. Maure, Cerigo. and other iflands de- 
pendent on them, together with all the ci-devant eftablifh- 
ments in Albania, which are fituate lower down than the 
gulf of Lodrino. In 1799 this ifland was taken by the 
Ruffians, and, together with Cephalonia and Zante, &c. 
conftitute an independent republic under the proteGion of 
Ruffia. 

This ifland is faidto contain about 50,000 perfons, and is 
divided into four bailiwicks or governments. The religion 
of Cortu is partly that of the Latin and partly that of the 
Greek church. ‘The latter has for its chief « proto-papa, 
or head-prieft, elected im an affembly of the clergy and nobi- 
lity ; he is immediately dependent on the patriarch of Con- 
fantinople, and poflefles all the epifcopal powers. His office 
dafis five years, and he then returns to the clafs of ordinary 
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pzpas, with the privilege of wearing a crimfon girdle. Hig 
revenue is confined to the perquilites of his office, the amount 
of which he continues to increafe, as an indemnity for the 
expence he incurred in procuring his nomination. ‘To the 
cathedral there ere canons attached, as to that of the Latia 
church ; but they have no fixed prebend. The only advan- 
tage accruing from their canonicate is that of being at the 
head of the clergy, together with the honour of wearing a 
violet girdle, and a fmall taffel of the fame colour to their 
hats. The number of churches in Corfu ts very confiderable. 
Each officiating prieft is annually elected by the affembled 
parifhioners; but he has no fixed falary. Moft of the 
churches, efpecially thofe-in the country, have been built by 
private perfons, who, as proprietors, nominate the papa. 
‘Lhe richett of thefe churches 1s that in which are depofited 
the relics of St. Spiridion, to whom the Greeks pay a pecu- 
liar devotion ; and the feftival of this faint is celebrated with 
the greatell pomp. The night between Holy Thurfday’ 
and Good Friday is remarkable for the ntmber of procef- 
fions which perambulate the city. 

In the ifle of Corfu are feveral convents of men and 
women, which tend very much to opprefs the inhabitants, 
The ignorance of the Greek clergy, efpecially in the rural 
parts, is fo great as to be proverbial ; the molt learned among 
them being hardly capable of writing and reading their own 
language. 

The air of this ifland is healthy, the land fertile, and the 
fruit excellent. Oranges, citrons, the moit delicious grapes, 
honey, wax, and oil are very abundant. Some places are 
mountainous and barren, and good water is {carce. Salt 
forms a great part of its riches. 

Corrv, the capital of the fore-mentioned ifland, the feat 
of a bailiff, a proveditor, a captain, &c. and the fee of an 
archbifhop. It is fortified, and defended by two fortrefles ; 
the town has a good harbour and a confiderable trade. 
N. lat. 39° 42'. E. long. 20° 2! 

CORGA, a country of India, near the coaft of Malabar, 
bounded on the N. and E. by the Myfore country, on the 
S. by the country of the Nayrs, and on the W. by the 
fea. 

CORGATHEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
according to Ptolemy. 

CORGOLOIN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Cote d’Or, and diftri& of Beaune ; 5 miles 
N. of Beaune. 

CORI, anciently Coria, a town of Jtaly, in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma; to miles S. of Paleftrino. 

CORIA, or Curia, in Ancient Geography, a town of the 
ifle of Albion, in the country of the Damnil, according to 
Ptolemy. ‘The conjeciures about the fituation of this place 
are various and doubtful; but, upon the whole, that of 
Mr. Baxter feems to be the molt probable, who places it at 
Kirkintilloch, a place of great antiquity, upon the wall, 
about 6 miles from Glafgow.—Alfo, a town of Albion, be- 
longing to the Otademi, and fuppofed*to be Corbridge in 
Northumberland by Camden and Baxter; but Horfley ima- 
gines it to have been fituated much farther north, probably 
at Jedburgh, and fufpeéts it to have belonged to the Gadeni. 
—Alfo, a place of Greece, in the Peloponnefus; near the 
town of Helice, according to A&lian.—Aifo, a town of Italy, 
near Rome. See Cori. 

Coria, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Eftremadura, the fee ofa bifhop. It contains two churches, 
two convents, and two hofpitals; near it are medicinal 
fprings ; oo miles E. of Toledo, and 110 E.S.E. of Madrid. 
N. lat. 39° 36’. Long. 10° 28’ E. of Peak of Teneriffe.—. 
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~—Alfo, a town of Spain, in the country of Seville, on the 
Guadalquivir ; 7 miles from Seville. 

CORIACO, a town of S. America, in the province of 
Cumana, on a gulf to which it gives name; 40 miles E. of 
New Cordova. It contains about 6500 perfons. 

CORIALLUM, in Ancient Geography, a place of Gaul, 
in the Lyennenfis fecunda ; near the cape de la Hogue, ac- 
cording to d’Anville. 

CORIANDER, in dgriculture, the name of a plant 
which is cultivated in the field by the farmer in fome diftriGs, 
though not to any very great extent. In both Effex 
and Kent it is, however, occafionally met with as a field 
crop. 

tn its culture it is advifed, that the feed fhould be fownin 
the autumnal feafon, on rich, friable land, which has been 
well prepared by tillage; and that when the plants have 
rifen above the furface of the ground, they fhould be hoed 
out to the diftance of about four inches every way, clearing 
them well from all forts of weeds. It is fuppofed that by 
this management they will become ftrong, and produce a 
greater quantity ef good feed. 

The advantages of cultivating this fort of crop are thus 
ftated in the fourth volume of the Letters and Papers of the 
Bath Society. 

Sowed ten perches of land with coriander feed, the foil a 
good fandy loam. 


Expences. 


MEER iE 

Three ploughings - - = - Onan, 6 
Sowing and harrowing - - - On ont 
Four pounds of feed, at 3 d. - =e Ol ak. 1O 
Harvetting - - - DO. OF93 
Ripling - mee Ig Shs im -_ OF 14.0 
Reat - - - - OC) 23.50 

3 Oo § 10 

Produce. 


Leo Gs th 
$7 pounds of coriander feed, at 3 d. - I .ty.9 
Dedué expences o 5 10 


Profit 


O15 it 


- erisl.18s. 4d. peracre. - 

The guthor of 4 paper obferves, that he has fince made 
feveral larger experiments in this article, but that none has 
proved fo good a crop as the preceding, yet all of them fuch 
as to afforda good profit. There is a ready fale for the feed 
with the diflillers, druggifls, and confectioners. The former 
purchafe very large quantities: the price varies from 16s. to 

Se 
eR voids to Mr. Vancouver, in his Account of Tifex 
Hufbandry, the mode of cultivation is thus performed. 
« The culture of coriander, which has been much attended 
to in the neighbourhood of Tolfhunt Darcey, is, he fays, 
thus managed : old lay-ground is ploughed in the beginning 
of March, and after the furface is completely pulverized, the 
feed is fown fourteen pounds tothe acre ; thrice hocing and 
Setting out the plants four inches fquare will colt one guinea 
per acre. Average produce, 10 cw/. per acre, 125, per cats 
This is confidered to be a very good preparation, after once 
ploughing, for wheat; and as the land is generally ploughed 
in two yard ridges, or ftitches of eight furrows wide, a row 
of beans is generally planted with the coriander, on each fide 
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of the open furrows between the ftitchés, and are ufually 
harvefted at the fame time. 

“ Tt is frequently the cafe in this diftri& to cultivate a 
iol fort of crop, confifting of coriander, Carraway, and 
teafel. : 

** When (fays the above writer) carraway is fown with 
the coriander, from the care and attention neceflarily beltow- 
ed on diftinguifhing the plants, the hocing feldom cotts lefs 
than one guinca avd a half per acre; but the carraway is 
not regularly fet out fora crop till after the coriander is har- 
vefted, at which time a very expenfive hocing becomes indif- 
penfably neceflary. 

“ Teafel is fometimes cultivated in the fame field, the 
feed being fown with the coriander and carraway; but as 
neither the carraway nor teafel come completely and regularly 
the fecond year, both crops are ufually allowed to ftand for 
the third fummer, This is efteemed good management for 
old coarfe pafture grounds, which, after three ploughings, 
are commonly fown with wheat, and then clean chalked,” 

The following direétions are given for this culture, by 
Mr. Sewell of Mapleftead : ‘ about the beginning of March, 
plough fome old pafture land ; if it has been pafture for a 
century, the better; and the foil fhould be a very trong 
clayey loam. Mix 12 /s. of carraway, 10 /bs. of coriander, 
and 12 /bs. of teafel feeds together, which is fufficient for 
one acre; fow direétly after the plough and drefs (he fup- 
pofes harrow) the land well. When the plants appear 
of fufficient ftrength to bear the hoe (which will not be until 
about ten weeks after fowing), it muft not be omitted, and 
in the courfe of the fummer it will require three hoeings, and 
one at Michaelmas ; each will be about 8s. per acre. The 
coriander is annual, and is fit to cut about the beginning of 
July : it fhould be left in the field after cutting, and threfhed 
on a cloth, in the fame manner as rape feed. 

«© About April following, your teafel and carraway will 
want a good hoeing, done deep and well, and another hoeing 
about the beginning of June; thefe two hoeings are to be 
done at 7s. per acre each. ‘Che carraway will be fit to cut 
the beginning of July, and mutt be threfhed in the fame man« 
ner as coriander. The teafel will not be ready till the mid- 
dle of September, when thofe heads which are beginning to 
turn brown are cut off the ftem, with a ftalk a foot long, and 
25 of them are tied in a bunch, 24 of the bunches are fixed 
ona {mall ftick, andcalled a row, 240 of which make a load 
in bulk, equal toa ton of hay from the meadow. The work 
of cutting and bunching the teafel can only be done by thofe 
who have been well acquainted with and learned the mode ; 
it muft be looked over, and the heads cut at feveral times, as 
they ripen. The teafel and carraway are perennial, and 
fome of the plants do not perfeé their feeds till the third or 
fourth year, though in general you have a crop the fecond 
year, and the feeds that are fcattered from the crop the fe- 
cond year often come to perfection the fourth year ; he has 
known inftances of this being continued for feven years. 
The ufual way is to plough direéily after the crop is 
gathered the third year, and fow wheat, of which com- 
monly a good crop is obtained, the land being in fine order, 
from the turf being rotted, and the repeated hocings. See 
TEASEL. 

« The firft appearance of teafel, after it is fown, is much 
like a lettuce, coriander like a parfuip, and carraway like 
carrots. The produce of carraway has often been, on the 
very rich old lays in the hundreds or Jow lands of the county, 
20 cwt. per acre. ‘There is always a demand for it in the 
London market, fometimesfo low as.i2s. per cew#., and it has 
been up to 50s. per cwt.; moftly on an average at 215. 
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Coriander ia alfo very produtive on good land, often pro- 
ducing 24 cat, per acre, fometimes not more than 6 or 7 
ewé., the price being fometimes 3cs. per Cw?., often fo low 
as 10s., average in general about 16s., London market. 
Teafel is ufed only amongft the manufaGturers of ordinary 
cloth and baizes, to raife the wool on them that covers the 
thread. As we have alarge bufinefs of that kind carried on 
in this part of the country, we have a regular demand for 
teafel ; the average price 12/. per load, the produce fome- 
times a load per acre, often not more than one-fourth of a 
load. The land ean only be filled with plants, and the more 
one kind predominates, the lefs muft reafonably be expected 
of the crop that fuceceds. It is moftly fown on land fo 
frong, as to require being a little exhaufted to bring it fit 
for bearing corn. In moft of the land fown with carraway 
and coriander the teafel is omitted, as being a more trouble- 
fome and uncertain crop, and generally the product of car- 
raway is much greater without than with teafel. 

‘“* In many parts of this diftri€t there are gardening-farmers 
who travel about and contra& for breaking up old grafs-land, 
in order to fow carraway. The farmer ploughs to a great 
depth, and does whatever horfe-work is wanted, finding the 
land alfo at a rent of 155. per acre on fome farms, and the 
produce is divided. It is reckoned a more profitable way of 
breaking up grafs than for common crops; but, much de- 
pending on a variable price, is reckoned hazardous ; though 
the carraway men have intelligence enough among them- 
felves to aim at not overftocking the market. 

«¢ Tt is obferved, that the coriander is always the firlt 
erop, the carraway being fown with it as clover is with barley 
to fucceed it; and it is left from three to fix years, accord~ 
ing to the fuccefs; great hoeing is beftowed on it to keep 
the land clean: when it returns to the farmer, if there be 
twitch he fallows, if not, he fows wheat. With fome far- 
mers their half receipt from go acres has varied from 18o0/. 
to 300/, a year.’’ 

Coxrranper, in Botany, See CortanprumM. 

CO RIANDRUM, ( xopioy, OY xopsouvyoy 5 Theophras. 
Diofeor. Coriandrum; Plin. Suppofed to be fo called 
from xopic, a bug; the bruifed leaves fmelling like that of- 
fenfive infe&.) Tourn. Cl. 7. § 3. gen. 2. Linn. gen. 
356. Schreb. 488. Willd. 552. Gert. 1og. Juff. 220. Vent. 
3.16. Clafs and order, pentandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Umibellate, Linn. Umbeliifere, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. General umbel flat. Partial umbel generally with 
abortive flowers in the centre. General involucre one-leafed, 
or none. Partial involucre going half way round; ot 
none. Calyx proper five-toothed, ftanding out. Cor. Pe- 
tals five, equal or unequal, emarginate, inflexed.. Stam. 
Filaments five; anthers roundifh. Pz. Germ inferior; 
ftyles two, diltant; itigmas capitate. Peric. none. Fruit 
{pherical, dividing into two, Seeds two, concave. 


Eff. Ch. Petals inflexed, emarginate. General involucre 


ene-leafed or none; partial, going half way round, or 


none. Fruit fpherical, or fcrotiform. 

Sp. 1. C. fativum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. 1. Lam. 1. 
Willd. 1. Gert. tab. 22. fig. 2, Lam, Illuft. Pl. 196. 
fis. 1. Woodv. Med. Bot. tab. 181, Eng. Bot. Pl. 67. 
Bauh. Pin. “ Fruit globular.’ Root annual, ftrong-fcented. 
Svem about a foot and half high, ereét, fmooth, flightly 
firiated, cylindrical, generally branched and divaricated. 
Leaves compound ; lower ones pinnated ; leaflets roundifh- 
wedge-fhaped, lobed and toothed; upper ones twice- 
ternate; fegments linear. General and partial umbels 
many-rayed. General involucre of one linear leaf; par- 


tigl involucre from three to five-leaved, going half way 
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round; leaves lanceolate. Flowers white, tinged with 
red; proper calyx very confpicuous; outer petals of 
the outer flowers large, forming’ a kind of ray round 
the umbel. Fruit obfoletely ribbed, aromatic. A na- 
tive of the fouthern parts of Europe and of China; na- 
turalized in Suffolk about Ipfwich, and in fome parts of 
Effex. Every part of the plant, when frefh, has'a very 
offenfive fmell ; but the dried feeds have a tolerably grateful 
{mell, with a moderately warm and flightly pungent tafte. 
They are ftomachic and carminative, aod are commonly fold 
by the confeétioners encrufted with fugar. When taken 
in large quantities they are faid to be deleterious, but Dr, 
Withering afferts that he bas known fix drams of them ta- 
ken at once, without any remarkable effet. They give 
out their virtue totally to reGiified fpirit, but only partially 
to water. The Edinburgh college ufe them in the bitter 
infufion and the preparations of ferna, to cover the dif 
agreeable tafte, and prevent the griping tendency of thofe 
medicines. 2. C. tefficulatum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 2. Lam, 
2. Til, Pl. 196. ig. 2. Willd. 2. (C. minus tefticulatum ; 
Bauh, Pin. 158. Pluk. alm. 120. tab. 169. fig. 2.) 6. C. 
fylveftre foetidifimum; Bavh. Pin. 158. “, Fruit didy- 
mous.” cof annual. Stem fcarcely a foot and half high, 
angular, branched. Leaves once or twice pinnated ; leaf- 
lets deeply cut into narrow acute fegments. Umbels {mall, 
often fimple. Partial involucre none, cuter petals not form= 
ing aray. Seeds {eparating below, almoft cohering above, 
a little wrinkled, but not flriated. A native of the fouth 
of Europe. 

Propagation and Culture.—Both fpecies are raifed from 
feeds fown in the autumn, in an open fituation, on a bed 
of good frefh earth. When the plants are come up, 
nothing farther is neceflary but to hoe them to about four 
inches diftance every way, and to keep them clear from 
weeds. The firft {pecies is cultivated in Effex, mingled with 
carum carui, or carraway ; both folely for the fake of the 
feeds. See Carum Carur. To prevent the largeft and beit 
part of the feed being loft, women and children are employ- 
ed to cut every plant feparately, and to put it immediately 
into a cloth, in which it is carried to fome convenient part 
of the field, and there threfhed upon a fail-cloth. ‘The 
produce of an acre is from ten to fourteen hundred weight. 
See CoatanveR, in Agriculture. 

CORIARIA, (fo called from its ufe in tanning hides. } 
Lin. Gen. 1129. Schreb. 1540. Juff. 441. Vent. 43, 
Redoul; Enc. Clafs and order, diecia decandria (Poly- 
gamia; Gowan.) Nat. Ord. undetermined. 


Gen. Ch. flowers dioicous, fometimes monoicous or 
polygamous. aie. Cal. Perianth very fhort, five-leaved ; 


jeaves fomewhat egg-fhaped, concave. Cor. Petals (Gland. 
Juff.) five, very fmall, placed on a difk on the outfide of 
the ftamens. Svam. Filaments ten, very fhort; anthers 
ere&t, oblong, with two cells feparate at the bafe. Female 
Cal. like the male. Cor. Petals, as in the males, converg- 
ing. Stam. as in the ‘males, but abortive. Pi/?. Germs 
five, comprefled, united; ftyles long, briftle-fhaped ; ftig- 
mas fimple. eric. none. Seeds five, kidney-fhaped, co- 
vered by the fucculent petals which take the appearance 
of a berry; Linn. (Peric. Capfules five, connivent, {mall, 
one-feeded, not dehifcent, covered on the fide by the en- 
larged and {thickened glands, making the fruit look like 
half a berry ; Jufl.) 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-ieaved ; corolla five-petalled ; anthers 
ten, almoft feffile. “Styles five. Seeds five, covered by 
the fucculent petals. 

Sp. 3. C. myrtifolia, Linn, Sp. Pl: 1. Mart. 1. Poir. x. 
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(Rhus myrtifolia monfpeliaca ; 
Banb. Pin. p. 414.) ‘“* Leaves almott feffile, ovate-ob- 
long, flowers in racemes.” A fhrub four or five feet high. 
Stems {mooth, cinereous ; branches oppolite, loofe, flexible’; 
young ones quadrangular. Leaves oppofite, entire, {mooth, 
acute, green on both fides, nerved, fmaller on the flower- 
ing branches. Racemes fimple, terminating the young la- 
teral branches; bractes folitary, {mall, awl-fhaped ; pedun- 
cles twice the length of the brates; calyx and corolla 
he green ; flowers fometimes monoicous, and fometimes 

ermaphrodite. A native of the fouth of France, and of 
Africa about mount Atlas. 2. C. ru/zifolia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
2. Mart. 2. Poir. 2. Feuill. Peruy. 3. 17. tab. 12. 
< Leaves cordate egg-thaped, feffile.” A tree from twenty 
to twenty-five feet high. Trunk the thicknefs of a man, 
branched from the bottom. eaves an inch and half long, 
an inch broad. eaves oppofite, ternate on the young 
branches, almoft embracing the ftem. Sowers asin the 
preceding fpecies. A native of Chili. 3.C, microphylla. 
Poir. 3. ‘* Leaves very fmall, egg-fhaped, obtufe, nearly 
feffile ; flowers fpiked, lateral.”? A fhrub. Stems quadran- 
gular; branches numerous, crowded, filiform, flexible, 
fhort. Leaves four or five lines long, three broad, oppofite, 
firm, entire, flightly heart-fhaped, green above, paler un- 
derneath, nerved. lowers on {mall filiform peduncles, 
with folitary acute braétes. A native of Peru. 4. C. /ar- 
mentofa. Mart. 3. Poir. 4. Fort. Flor. Auft. 71. ‘‘ Leaves 
cordate egg-fhaped, on fhort petioles; ftem procumbent, 
diffufe. A native of New Zealand. 

CORIARIO. See Arto Leone. , 

CORIBRASSUS, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal 
town of Afia, in Pamphylia. 

CORICANI. See Corirant. 

CORICZ in/ule, {mall iflands,between the ifland of Crete 
and the Peloponnefus. Pliny. 

CORICEON fromontorium, a promontory S. of the pe- 
ninfula of Ionia, which advances towards the ifle of Chios, 
in which is found Erythre. 

CORICEUM, in Antiquity, the undrefling-room belong- 
ing to the Gymnasium. 

CORIDERVA, in Geography, a rock fituated about 23 
miles S.W. from Ila, one of the weftern iflands of Scot- 
land. 

CORIDIS Foto, in Botany; Herm. 
ARIA. 

CORIDOR, is ufed, in Archite@ure, for a gallery, or 
long ifle, around a building leading to feveral chambers 
at a diftance from each other, fometimes wholly inclofed, 
and fometimes open on one fide. 

Corpor, or Corridor, in Fortification, the fame as the 
covert-way, which fee. : 

CORIDORGIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, fituated on the Danube, between Medottanium and 
Phurgifates. Ptolemy. 

CORIENTES, in Geography, a cape of Mexico, or New 
Spain, on the N. Pacific ocean. N. lat. 20° 50’. W. long. 105° 
3o’.- -Alfo,a cape of fouth America, on the coat cf Peru, 
in the Pacific ocean. N. lat. 4° 50.—Alfo, a cape of Afri- 
ca, on the eaftern coaft in the Indian fea. S. lat. 24° 
15’. E. long. 33° 31'.—Alfo, the name of the fouth-weitt. 
ernmoft point of the ifland of Cuba. N. lat, 21° 38. W. 
long. 84° 30’. 

Corientes, Los. See CorriENTES, 

CORILLA, in Biography, the Arcadian name given to 
the celebrated Improvifatrice, Maria Maddalena Morelli 
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Fernandez, of Piftoia; honoured at Rome with the lau: 
crown, 16 Feb. 1776, in the fame manner as Petrared, 
Tafflo, and Perfetto, had been before. An account of 
this tranfaction, beautifully printed at Parma, by Bodoni, 
in 1779, coutains her diploma and all the difcourfes, poems, 
fonnets, &c. written on the occafion, with the examination 
which fhe underwent, concerning her knowledge of the 
molt important fubjeé&ts upon which fhe was required to 
Improvifare, or treat extemporaneoufly, in verfe publicly at 
the Campidoglio in Rome. The Italian title of this nar- 
rative is, ‘* Atti della folenne coronazione fatta in Campido- 
glio della infignepoetefia D-na. Maria Maddalena Morelli Fer- 
nandez Pittoiefe, Tragli Arcadi Corilla Olimpica.”” Twelve 
members of the Arcadian academy were feleéted out of 30, 
publicly to examine this new edition of a Tenth Mu/e, which 
has been fo often dedicated to ladies of poetical and lite. 
rary talents, ‘Three feveral days were allotted for this pub- 
lic extnbition of poetical powers on the following fub- 
jects: facred hiltory, revealed religion, moral philofophy, 
natural hiftory, metaphyfics, epic poetry, legiflation, elo- 
quence, mythology, fine arts, and paftoral poetry. 

In the lift of examiners there appear a prince, an arch- 
bifhop, three monfigneurs, the pope’s phyfician, abati, avo- 
cati, all of high rank in literature and criticifm. Thefe, 
feverally, gave her fubjeG&s, which, befides a readinefs 
at verfification in all the meafures of Italian poetry, requir- 
ed f{cience, reading, and knowledge of every kind. In all 
thefe fevere trials, fhe acquitted herfelf to the fatisfaétion 
and aftonifhment of all the principal perfonages, clergy, 
literati, and foreigners then refident at Rome; among 
the latter was our fovereign’s brother, the duke of 
Gloucetter. F 

Near 50 fonnets by different poets, with odes, canzoni, 
terze rime, ottave, canzonette, &c. produced on the fub- 
jeGt of this event, are inferted at the end of this narrative 
and defcription of the order and ceremonials of this {plendid, 
honourable, and enthufiaftic homage, paid to poetry, claf- 
fical tafte, talents, literature, and the fine arts. 

This renowned lady merits fo:ne notice as a mufician, as 
well as poecefs; as fhe fung her own verfes to fimple 
tunes with a {weet voice, and in good tafte. She lJikewife 
played on the violin; but at Florence, where we faw and 
heard her, in 1770, fhe was accompanied on the violin by 
the celebrated and worthy pupil of Tartini, Nardini. At 
this time fhe was not more than 30; and had a pleafing, 
dignified, and intelligent countenance. See in the mufic 
pl. No. the two airs to which fhe fung at Florence, ex- 
tempore verfes on fubjeéts given. 

CORIM. See Hasra amilitaris. 

CORINAEUM, in Ancient Geography, & promontory of 
Ajfia Minor in Ionia ; part of mount Munas. 

CORINDIUR, a town of India, on this fide of the 


Ganges. Ptolemy. 
CORINDUM, in Botany. Tourn. See Carpiosrege 
MUM. 


CORINE, in Zoology, the Anrivore Corinna of Gme- 
lin, has very flender, {hort, fmooth, itraightifh horns, bent 
flightly into the form of a lyre ; the upper parts of the body 
are yellowifh-tawny, the under parts white, with a dufky 
ftripe along the fides, and two lines on each fide of the face, 
the-upper one white and the other black, This animal, 
which inhabits Senegal, is lefs than a roe; the neck, body, 
and flanks are of a tawny-yellow colour, the infides of the 
thighs and belly are white, and a dark line, along the fides, 
divides the two colours; the knees are tufted with hair; 
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the ears are large ; the horns are about fix inches long, al- 
moft upright, bending a little outwards in the middle, 
and fomewhat approaching at the tips, the lower parts be- 
ing furrounded with circular wrinkles. This fpecies refem- 
bles the kevel in colour, fize, {wiftnefs, and mufky odour ; 
but differs very much from it in the figure of the horns; 
though Gmelin, after Pallas, fufpects that it is the female 
of that {pecies. 

CORINEA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Afia, 
in Armenia Major. Ptolemy piaces it between the fources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and to the fouth of Thofpitide. 

CORINEUM, a town fituated on the fouthern coalt of 
the ifle of Cyprus, between Citium and Salamis. It was 
epifcopal, and called by Hierocles, in his Notitia, Coren. 

CORINIUM, a town of Albion, belonging to the Do- 
buni, and allowed to be Cirencefter in Gioucelterfhire.— 
Alfo, an ancient town of Illyria on the Adriatic gulf; 
fuppofed to be the prefent Cori. 

CORINTH, Corintuus, a city of Greece in the 
Peloponnefus, upon a gulf of the fame name. This 
city was the capital of a {mall ftate, ficuate on the ifthmus 
of Corinth, having the bay of that name, now called ‘* Golfo 
di Lepanto,’’ and the ifthmus or neck of land, which 
joins Peloponnefus to the continent, on the north; Sicyon, 
on the weft; the gulf of Saron, on the ealt ; and the 
kingdom of Argos, on the fouth. Its utmott extent from 
eaft to welt was about half a degree, and from north to 
fouth, about half rhat fpace. It had no rivers of any note 5 
but abounded with mountains, the chief of which was cali- 
ed “ Acracorinthium,” at the foot of which the city of 
Corinth was built, and on the éop flood the citadel. It 
was alfo famed for the fountain Pyrene, facred to the mufes ; 
though others place this fountain on the hill Helicon, and 
moft others again, on that of Parnafius. 

Corinth is {aid to have been founded by Sifyphus, the fon 
of Zolus, and grandfather of Ulyffes, about the ) ear of the 
world 2490, as fome fay, or according to others 25003 
B.C. 1507, and about fix years before Deucalion’s flood, 
B.C. 1503. The ancient name of this city is faid to have 
been Ephyra, which it took from a nymph of that name, 
reported to have been the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
or, according to others, of Myrmex, the wife of Epime- 
theus, the fon of Japctus, and brother of Prometheus. At 
this time it was but an inconfiderable town, though it rofe 
afterwards to be the metropolis of the kingdom, and one 
of the noblett and mo‘ opulent cities in Greece. 

Corinth, the new name of this city, has been varioufly 
derived; fome have deduced it from the Greek xops9os, 
fariety or abundance, implying the opulence of the place ; 
but the ancient inbabitants trace the origin of the appella- 
tion to Corinthus, the fon, as fome have faid, of Jupiter, 
or, according to others, of Marathon, and brother of 
Sicyon. However, mot authors afcribe the name, as well 
as the building, or rebuilding of it, to Corinthus, the fon 
of Pelops. Coriath was alfo called * Heliopolis,” or the 
city of the Sun, probably, as Gronovius conjeGures, from 
the ruggednefs and barrennefs of its fituation and territory, 
for fuch, as Strabo tells us, it really was. 

Corinth, befides the citadel already mentioned, had two 
Sort-etowns, viz. Lecheum fituate on the bay of Corinth, 
and Cenchrea on that of Samos, and conneéted with the city 
by a double wall of about 42 ftadia or half a league in 
length; diftant from the city 70 ftadia or about 3 leagues. 
Thefe were the only two havens ; and, indeed, the only two 
cities of any note, next to Corinth, that belonged to this 
territory. ‘Thefe were fo well ftuated for naval commercey 
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and fo near the metropolis, that they made ample compen- 
fation for the barrennefs of the foil. Thefe two nava) roads 
which opened a way into the Ionian and /Egean feas, might 
eafily have gained for them a fuperiority, if not a command, 
over all Greece, if this advantageous fituation had not in- 
clined them more tocommerce than wer. For their citadel 
being almoft impregnable by nature, and commanding both 
feas, they could eafily cut off all communication betwixt one 
half of Greece and the other; fo that it was not without 
reafon called one of the fetters of Greece. But being led 
by their genius and difpofition to improve their advantages 
more for navigation and commerce than for martial ex- 
ploits, they became in procefs of time fo exceedingly opu- 
Jent, that the little influence they had over the other ftates 
was owing rather to their wealth than their valour. By the 
gradual increafe of their opulence, partly from commerce 
and partly from the influx of ftrangers that flocked hither 
from Europe and Afia, their city became at length one of 
the mott confiderable and {plendid in Greece ; being adorned 
with a great variety of fumptuous buildings, fuch as tem- 
ples, palaces, theatres, porticos, cenotaphs, baths, and 
other edifices; all enriched with a beautiful kind of columns 
capitals, and bafes, from which the CorinTHIAN order touk 
its name, together with numberlefs ftatues executed by the 
moft famous artifts. Such indeed were its wealth, magnifi- 
cence, and excellent fituation, that it was thought by the 
Romans equally worthy of empire with Carthage and Ca- 
pua. It would carry us far beyond our limits minutely to 
defcribe even the principal edifices that adorned this famous 
city ; but in order to enable the reader to form fome judg- 
ment of its extent and magnificence, we fhall recite fome 
few particulars, referring to Paufanias * in Cor.” for a 
more ample account. We have already obferved that this 
city was feated at the foot of a high hill, on which ftood the 
citadel, To the fouth it was defended by the hill itfetf, 
which is there extremely fleep. Very ftrong and lofty ram- 
parts protected it on the other fides. Its circumference was 
40 ftadia, or about 14 league; but as the walls extended 
along the fides of the hill, and furrounded the citadel, it 
might be reckoned upon the whole at 85 {tadia or near 3} 
leagues. The road to the citadel had fo many windings, 
that the fummt could not be attained, without paffing 
through an interval of 30 ftadia. The fituation of the ci- 
tadel and its ramparts rendered it fo ftrong, that it could 
only be taken by treachery or famine. At the entrance was 
the temple of Venus, with the ftatue of the goddefs clad 
in brilliant armour, and accompanied by another of the god 
of love, and a third of the fun, who was adored in this 
place before the worfhip of Venus was introduced. In the 
way to the citadel was a chapel dedicated to the Egyptian 
lis, and another to the Pelagian.Ifis. Two others were 
dedicated, one to Szrapis of Canopus, and the other to 
another Serapis. The fpring Pyrene, where Bellero- 
phon is faid to have found the horfe Pegafus, was orna- 
mented with fumptuous embellifhments, confifting of feve- 
ral caves in form of grottoes, all covered with white mar- 
ble, from which the cold and limpid water of that fountain 
fellinto alarge bafon. The forum was decorated with temples 
and ftatues; the theatre was a grand and beautiful edifice of 
white marble, in which the affembly of the people deliberat- 
ed on affairs of ftate, and the mufical contefts and other en- 
tertainments were exhibited at the feftivals. The ftadium, 
orcourfe, was al!fo conftruGed of white marble. The tem- 
ple-of Neptune was a grand building ; its avenue was lined 
on one fide with the ftatues of all thofe athlete who had 
won the prize at the Istumian games (which fee), and on 
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the other with ftately pines planted in regular rows. The 
temple itfelf, though not very fpacious, was adorned witha 
multitude of brazen Tritons, or fea-gods. Here were alfo 
the chariots of Neptune and of his wife Amphitrite, drawn 
by horfes covered all over with gold, except their hoofs, 
which were of ivory. The two deities were carved in a 
ftanding pofture, and Neptune had young Palemon riding 
on a dolphin by his fide. The bafes of the chariots were 
likewife adorned with curious baffo-relievos, and the temple 
itfelf with a multitude of other embellifhments. Diana of 
Ephefus was alfo exhibited in a public place together with 
two gilt wooden ftatues of Bacchus. Fortune alfo had a 
temple, and her ftatue was made of Perfian marble; and 
near this temple was that which was dedicated to the mother 
of all the gods. ‘Inere were feveral other ftatues ; among 
which we may fele&{ an Apollo, furnamed Clarius, in 
bronze 3 a Venus by Hermogenes of Cythera, two Mer- 
curies, three ftatues of Jupiter, a Minerva in bronze, 
mounted on a pedettal, the baffo-relievos of which repre- 
fented the Mules. The city of Corinth abounded with 
public baths, the number of which was augmented by the 
emperor Adrian ; but thofe of Neptune, conltru&ted by 
Enurycles of Sparta, were the molt famous. The temple 
of Venus at Corinth is faid by Strabo to have been fo rich, 
that it maintained more than 1000 courtezans, who were 
devoted to her fervice, aud which drew hither 2 multitude of 
ftrangers. The feftivals of the Aphrodifia were celebrated 
in this city by harlots, as we learn from Athenzus (Deip- 
nos. |. xiii. c. 6.); who alfo informs us, that they who fup- 
plicated the goddefs Venus, promifed to dedicate fome fe- 
males to her rites, and they obtained what they requetted. 

Atfirft the commerce of Greece was carried on by land, 
and entered or left the Peloponnefus by the road of the ifth- 
mus. The Corinthians took occafion to impofe a du- 
ty on the tranfit of all commodities, and derived from 
this duty a certain degree of opulence. In order to 
avoid the dangers of the fea, proverbially ftormy, be- 
tween the ifle of Crete and Cape Malea in Laconia, 
merchants chofe to tranfport their goods to the feas termi- 
nating at the ifthmus. ‘Thus, the merchandize of Italy, 
Sicily, and the weltern netions, was landed at the harbour 
of Lecheum; and that from the iflands of the A®gean fea, 
the coalts of Afia Minor, and of the Phoenicians, at the 
port of Cenchrea, In procefs of time, commodities were 
conveyed by land from one harbour to the other, and means 
contrived for tranfporting even the veifels. Corinth, having 
thus become the mart of Afia and Europe, continued to 
colleé&t duties on foreign merchandize, covered the fea with 
fhips, and formed a navy to protet her commerce. Her 
induftry was excited and encouraged by fuccefs; fhe built 
fhips of anew form, and firlt produced (triremes) gallies, 
with three branches of oars. Her naval force procured her 
refpeé ; all nations poured their productions into her empo- 
rium, The fea was covered with reams of paper, and fail- 
cloth, brought from Egypt, ivory from Libya, the leather 
of Cyrene, incenfe from Syria, Pheenician dates, Cartha- 
ginian carpets, corn and cheefe from Syracufe, pears and 
apples from Euboea, Phrygian and ‘Uheflalian flaves, toge- 
ther with a multitude of other articles which were conti- 
nually brought into the ports of Greece, and particularly into 
thofe of Corinth. The games of the ifthmus alfo drew to- 
gether to this city a prodigious number of {peCtators. 
Thefe refources increaling the wealth of the flate, workmen 
of every kind were protected, and exerted themfelves with 
new emulation. 

Corinth abounded not only with warehoules, but with 


manufa€tures of her own. Among other articles, the in- 
habitants made coverlets for beds, which were much fought 
after by foreign countries ; fhe alfo colleéted a great number 
of the pi€tures and ftatues of the beft matters. Her manu- 
fa&tures of brafs and earthen ware were heid in great efti- 
mation. Although Corinth pofleffed no copper-mines, her 
workmen contrived, by mixing that which fhe received from 
foreign countries, with a {mall quantity of gold and filver, 
to compofe a metal extremely brilliant, and almoft proof 
againft ruft. (See ZEs.) Of thisthey made cuirafles, hel- 
mets, {mall figures, cups, and veffels; no lefs efteemed for 
the workmanhhip than for the material, which were enrich- 
ed with foliage and other chafed ornaments. Thofe on their 
pottery were equally beautiful. 

The women of Corinth were admired for their beauty, 
and the men were diftinguifhed by their love of gain, and of 
licentious pleafure. Venus was their principal deity ; and 
the courtezans confecrated to her fervide, attended, in the 
time of public calamities and imminent danger, at the facri- 
fices, and walked-in proccffion with the other citizens, fing- 
ing facred hymns. ‘The Corinthians, indeed, were fo much 
devoted to traffic and luxury, that they very much negleét- 
ed the encouragement of the liberal arta and fciences, and 
alfo of that thirft for glory and conqueft, fo much valued 
by their neighbours, Neverthelefs, they cultivated a good 
difcipline, both in peace and in war; and this their opu- 
lence, with its effets on their difpofition and condu&, ren- 
dered abfolutely neceffary. Though they feldom, if ever, 
engaged in war, with a view of enlarging, but chiefly for 
the purpofe of defending their territories, proteéting {ome 
neighbouring ftate, or maintaining the liberty of Greece; 
yet this fmall kingdom furnifhed many brave and experi- 
enced officers to the other Grecian cities ,who were frequent - 
ly preferred to their own generals. The Corinthians wére, 
in reality, the greateft aflertors of liberty ; and though they 
remained for fome centuries under a monarchical govern- 
ment, yet they always manifefted an averfion from tyran- 
ny, and an inclination to affift thofe who were oppreff-d. 

We have already obferved, that Sifyphus was fuppofed’ 
to be the founder of the Corinthian monarchy; which is- 
faid to have continued in the lineal fucceffion of his family, 
for feven or eight generations; till it became extin¢t, or 
till it was expelled the kingdom by Alethes, one of the 
Heraclidx, about thirty years fubfequent to their return, 
about B. C. 1074, in whofe family. the kingdom of Corinth 
remained fer a long interval, between three and four hundred 
years. Royalty was at length abolifhed, and the fovereign 
power was iatrulted to 200 citizens, one of whom prefidedover 
the reft under the appellation of ‘* Prytanis,’”? about the year 
B.C. 779. About the year 659 B.C., Cypfelus terminar- 
ed this ariftocracy, by ufurping the fole government, and 
rcftored the monarchy, which he retained for about thirty 
years. He was fucezeded by his fon Periander, who held 
the government for 44 years. Having banifhed his fon Ly- 
cophron to the ifland of Corcyra, the capital of which had 
been built by the Corinthians, in the year B. C. 703, Peri- 
ander was reduced to the neceflity of recalling him, but his 
propofals were received by the exiled fon with indignation. 
He finally, however, refolved to abdicate the crown, and 
confine himfeif to Corcyra, whilft his fon, quitting that 
ifland, affumed the reins of government at Corinth. But 
the Corcyreans, dreading the arrival of Periander, defeated 
this proje& by putting Lycophron to death. Tormented by 
impotent rage, Periander died at 80 years of age, after a 
reign of 44 years. As foon as he had clofed his eyes, the 
Corinthians deftroyed every monument, and even the fhight- 
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eft traces of tyranny. His fucceffor reigned only three 
years; and after this fhort interval, the Corinthians, join- 
ang their troops to thofe of Sparta, eftablifhed a govern- 
ment whichfubfifted for a long period, and which approached 
nearer to an oligarchy than a democracy, as no affairs of im- 
portance were {ubmitted to the arbitrary decifion of the 
multitude. In the year 439 B.C. a war commenced be- 
tween Corinth and Corcyra; and in the year 435 B.C. 
the Corinthians were defeated at fea by the Corcyreans, 
aided by the Athenians. And this conteft between Corinth 
aud Corcyra, brought on the Peloponnefian war. In the 
year 395 B.C. the Athenians, Thebans, Argives, and Co- 
rinthians, formed an alliance againft the Lacedzemonians, 
and this gave occafion to the Corinthian war. For an ac- 
count of the affiftance which Corinth afforded to the Syra- 
cufans, fee the article Trmozron. By the peace of An- 
talcidas B.C. 357, the Corinthians were obliged to with- 
draw their garrifon from Argos, which then became free 
and independent. When Alexander entered Babylon, the 
Corinthians fent ambaffadors to offer him the freedom of their 
city; and after firft treating the offer with contempt,. he 
was afterwards induced to accept it with joy, when 
he was told, that this honour had been conferred only on 
Hercules. When Aratus of Sicyon, pretor of the Achzans, 
had taken poffeflion of the citadel of Corinth, B.C. 243, 
the Corinthians were prevailed upon to enter into-the 
Achzan league ; and about the fame time they iffued a de- 
cree, that the Romans fhould be admitted to celebrate the 
Ifthmian games, with the fame privileges as the Greeks. 
At a fubfequent period, B.C. 146, they infulted the Ro- 
man deputies, commiffioned by Metellus to appeafe the 
troubles occafioned in Peloponnefus by the Achzan league ; 
but upon the arrival of the conful Mummius, Corinth was 
befieged ; and after the defeat at the battle of Leucopetra, 
the conful entered the city, and abandoned it to be plundered 
by the foldiers. Ail the men who were left in it were put 
to the fword, and the women and flaves fold ; and after the 
itatues, paintings, and richeft moveables, were removed, in 
order to their being carried to Rome, the houfes were fet 
on fire, and the whole city was confumed. From that time 
the Corinthian brafs, which was in reputation long before, 
became yet more famous ; for it is pretended, that the gold, 
filver, and brafs, which were melted, and which ran to- 
gether in this conflagration, formed a new and precious 
metal. The walls were afterwards demolifhed, and rafed to 
their very foundations. This dreadful calamity was intli@ed 
by order of the fenate, for punifhing the infolence of the 
Corinthians, who had violated the Jaw of nations, in their 
treatment of the ambafladors fent to them by Rome. The 
booty taken at Corinth was fold, and it produced a confider- 
able fum ; no part of which Mummius referved for himfelf, 
bet configned the whole to Rome, for the purpofe of being 
laid out in adorning the city. Amongtt the paintings, it is 
faid there was a piecé drawn by Aniftides, the moit cele- 
brated painter in Greece, which reprefented Bacchus ; the 
beavty of which was not known to the Romans, for Poly- 
bius had the mortification to fee it ufed by the foldiers as a 
table, upon which they played at dice. In the fale of the 
booty, it was adjudged to Attalus for 600,000 fefterces, or 
about 36257. tterling. Many other ftatuesjand paintings of 
the moft excellent mafters, preferved in the wreck of Co- 
rinth, were tranfported to Rome. Upon Polybius’s return 
into Peloponnefus, he had the painful and mortifying fight 
of the deftru€iion and burning of Corinth, and the affliGion 
of finding his country reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. Corinth remained in a ruined and defolate ftate for 


many years. At length Cefar, after he had fubdued Africa, 
and whillt his fleet lay at anchor at Utica, gave orders for 
rebuilding Carthage ; amd foon after his return to Italy, he 
likewile caufed Corinth to be rebuilt. Strabo and Plutarch 
agree in afcribing the rebuilding of Carthage and Corinth te 
Julius Cefar; and Plutarch remarks this fingular circum- 
flance with regard to thefe two cities, that as they were 
taken and deftroyed in the fame year, they were rebuilt and 
repeopled at the fame time. Under the eaftern emperors, 
Corinth was the fee of an archbifhop, fubje& to the patriarch 
of Conftantinople. Roger, king of Naples, obtained pof- 
feffion of it under the empire of Emanuel. It had after- 
wards its own fovereigns, who ceded it to the Venetians, 
from whom it was taken by Mahomet IT., in the year 1458. 
The Venetians retook it in 1687, and held it till the year 
1715, when they loft it tothe Turks, in whofe poffcflion it 
has remained ever fince. 

Corintu, in Modern Geography, Corinto, or Coranto, a 
town of Greece, in the Morea, fituated near a narrow ilthmus 
of the fame name, which joins the Morea to the ref of 
Greece, between the gulf of Lepanto and that of Engia. 
It was formerly, as we have fhewn in the preceding article, 
a very rich and powerful city. At prefent it contains about 
13 or 14 hundred inhabitants; each houfe has a garden, 
planted with orange and other fruit trees. It is 46 miles 
E. of Athens or Atini, and 342 S.W. of Conftantinople. 
Neat; 38°. slong. 22° 50! . 

CorinTH, a townthip of America, in Orange county, in 
Vermont, W. of Bradford, containing 578 inhabitants. 

CorintH, Jfhmus of, in Ancient Geography, the neck of 
land which joins Peloponnefus (the prefent Morea) to the 
upper part of Greece, and which is computed to be about 
fix miles wide. As this forms an obftacle to the paflage 
from the Ionian to the Augean fea, it has been frequently 
propofed to dig a canal through it, forming a junétion be- 
tween thefe feas, and thus preventing the circumnavigation 
of the Peloponnefus. Pliny, who mentions this project, 
and who, without being fuperftitious, reprefents it as a rafh 
attempt, alleges the unhappy end of four princes who fet 
about it, wiz. Demetrius of Phalera, Julius Czfar, Caligula, 
and Nero. When Nero undertook this bufinefs, fuperfti- 
tion difcouraged the attempt; and it was faid, that, at the 
firft ftroke into the earth, blood gufhed out, that groans 
iffued from the fubterranean caverns, and that phantoms had 
appeared to the inhabitants of thofe parts. Nero, however, 
defpifed thefe idle tales, and dete:mined to proceed. He 
encouraged the Pretorian foldiers in their work by perf nal 
affiftance, and flattering hopes of fuccefs. ‘The number of 
workmen whom he collected from all parts, and from all the 
gaols in the empire, was immenfe ;, and Vefpafian, as Jo- 
fephus informs us, furnifhed him with 6000 Jews, felected 
from a much greater number whom he had imprifoned. The 
work was begun on the fide next the Ionian fea, at’ the port 
called Lecheum, and in 75 days an interval of four ftadia 
was dug ; and this was about the tenth part of the breadth 
of the ifthmus. On the laft of thefe days, Nero fent an 
order to difcontinue the work. Two reafons were alleged 
for this change of opinion and purpofe. By fome it was 
faid, that certain Egyptian mathematicians, whom the ems 
peror had confulted, having taken the level of the two feas, 
eaft and weft of Peloponnefus, found the waters of the lonian 
higher than thofe of the Aigean fea; fo that there was 
ground for apprehending that, if a communication were 
opened by a canal acrofs the ifthmus, the ifland of A®gina, 
and the low lands on the fide of the /Egean fea, would be 
overflowed and deitroyed. But this allegation is a mere 
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pretence ; becaufe thefe two {eas do adtually communicate 
fouth of Peloponnefus, and therefore their waters muft be 
on a level. Confidering the pertinacious temper and ex- 
treme vanity of Nero, it is very probable that he would have 
perfifted, notwithftanding every objection of mathematicians, 
if he had not been alarmed by reports from Italy, where 
difturbances arofe in confequence of his abfence, and which 
made it neceffary for him to return, fo that he abandoned 
his enterprife. ‘The news of a confpiracy at Rome terrified 
him exceedingly, and haftened his return. Tor an account 
of the games celebrated on this ifthmus, fee Isrumran Games. 

CorintH, Gulf of, now the gulf of Lepanto, commencing, 
as fome of the ancients have faid, at the ifles called Oxie, 
having to the N. the mouth of the river Achelous and the 
Echinades, and to the S. the promontory called ‘ Araxum 
Promontorium ;”” but, according to others, the gulf of 
Corinth denotes that portion of water forming a {trait to the 
S. by the point called “ Rhium,” and to the N. by that 
This gulf extends eaftward as far 
as Beeotia. In the interior part, it forms two {mall gulfs; 
the one, advancing to the N., between parts of the Loeride 
and Phocide territories, called, after the town of Crifla to 


/ the N.E., ‘ Criffgus Sinus ;’? the other was formed by the 


mott eaftern part of the gulf, and was called ‘* Alcyouium 
Mare.” % 

CORINTHIAN Brass. See As Corinthium. 

Corintuian Order, in Architedure. This is generally 
enumerated as the third of the Grecian orders, and forms 
the ultimate term of richnefs and elegance proper to that 
ftyle of archite€ture. 

The Corinthian order is principally diftinguifhed by its 


capital, which may be defcribed as confifting of a bell-fhaped 


body, covered with an abacus of a quadrilateral plan, with 
convex fides ; two tiers of leaves furround the lower part of 
the capital, between which little ftalks or caulicoli rife up 
to the corners of the abacus, and thofe bending over form 
four volutes, and other volutes or ornaments occupy the 
centre of each fide. Confiderable varieties occur in ancient 
buildings ; but this may be taken as a general analyfis, which 
will include all Corinthian capitals. 

The account, given by Vitruvius, of the origin of this 
order, has been already detailed in the article Civi/ Ancur- 
TEecTuRE. It mult, however, be obferved, that the Egyp- 
tian buildings prefent many capitals of a bell-form, decorated 
with leaves, which bear a fufficient refemblance to the Co- 
rinthian capital, to jultify a fufpicion that this compofition 
may have been derived from the imitation of an Egyptian 
model. 

Callimachus, to whom the invention of the Corinthian 
capital is attributed, is fuppofed to have lived about the 
Goth Olympiad, or 540 yeara before the Chriftian era, 
which would give a very high antiquity to this order; but 
the firft diftin€& account we have been able to find of its in- 
troduGtion in any building, is the following from Paufanias, 
1. viii. The ancient temple of Minerva at Tegea, in Ar- 
cadia, having been deftroyed, a fecond edifice was erected, 
under the direétion of Scopas, far exceeding in {plendour 
and magnificence every building of the kind in the Pelopon- 
nefus. In this ttruture the three orders of architecture 
were employed. Within the enclofure were galleries fup- 

orted by Doric and Corinthian columns, furrounding the 
Repethiccs or open area of the cella ; and on the outhde of 
the temple were porticoes of the Ionic order. This build- 
ing may be dated in the fourth century B.C. To judge 
from the extant remains of this order in Greece, which are 
comparatively neither numerous nor important, we fhould 
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fay, that it had never obtained a degree of favour equal to 
the other two orders; but in the buildings of Rome, and 
in works in other countries under Roman influence and di- 


rection, quite the contrary is the cafe; and it is to thefe 


fources that we are to look for the belt examples of the Co- 
rinthian order. 

Vitruvius, 1.3. c. 1. in treating of this order, obferves 
that Corinthian columns, excepting in their capitals, have 
their fymmetry the fame as the lonic; but the height of the 
capital rendera them proportionally taller, and more grace- 
ful: for the height of the Ionic capital is only a third pait 
of the thicknefs of the column, whereas that of the Co- 
rinthian is the whole diameter of the fhaft. The other 
members, which are piaced above the column, are taken 
from the Doric or Ionic orders ; for the Corinthian has no 
entablature peculiar to itfelf, but has either triglyphs, 
mutules in the cornice, and guttx in the epiftylium, as in 
the Doric manner ; or elfe, according to the Ionic difpofi- 
tion, the freize is ornamented, and dentils are placed in the 
cornice : fo that by thefe two orders, icined with a different 
capital, a third order is produced. 

The preceding obfervation of Vitruvius, that the Doric 
entablature was fometimes applied to Corinthian columns, 
is in itfelf very extraordinary, and is not fupported by any 
antique examples; but the remark refpeGing the Lonic en- 
tablature is found to be ftri&tly true in a number of inftances, 
as we {hall proceed to fhew by the defcription of the follow- 
ing examples : ; 

A temple at Jackly, near Mylafa. In this building there - 
is a cornice, with dentils, a {welled freize, an architrave, 
with three plain facias, and an Attic bafe. 

The arch of Adrian at Athens. A cornice, with dentils,. 
a plain freize, an architrave, with two plain facias, and an 
Attic bafe. 

A building called the Incantada at Salonicha, the ancient 
Theffalonica. A cornice, with dentils, a {welled freize, 
ornamented with flatings, an architrave, with three plain 
facias, am Attic bafe. 

The temple of Vefta at Tivoli. A plain cornice, with 
uncut dentil-band, an ornamented freize, an architrave, with 
two plain facias, and an Attic bafe. 

The temple of Antoninus and Fauftina at Rome. A 
plain cornice, with uncut dentil-band, ornamented freize, an 
architrave of two facias, divided by an Aftragal, and an Attic 
bafe. 

The portico of Septimius Severus at Rome. A plain 
cornice, with a {mall uncut dentil-band, a plain freize, an 
architrave of three facias, divided by mouldings. 

In all thefe inftances, the entablature and bale are entirely 
fimilar to thofe commonly obferved in the Ionic order, from 
which thofe Corinthian examples only differ in the form of 
the capital ; but in the examples which remain to’ be cited, 
it will appear that the Romans attempted to give the Co- 
rinthian order a more diftinét charater, by appropriating to 
it a peculiar entablature and bafe, and thus made a com- 
plete order of what might be previoufly regarded, as Vi- 
truvius appears to confider it, in the light of a compofite 
invention. 

The Portico of the Pantheon, A cornice, with modil- 
lions, and an uncut centil-band, a plain freize, an architrave 
of two facias, divided by mouldings, and a Corinthian 
bafe. 

The temple of Peaceat Rome. A cornice, with modil- 
lions and dentils, a plain freize, and an architrave of three 
facias, divided by mouldings. 

The three columns of the Campo Vaccino, inapoies to 
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belong to a temple of Jupiter Stator. A cornice, with mo- 
dillions and dentils, a ftraight freize, an architrave of three 
facias, divided by mouldings, and a Corinthian bafe. 

The temple of Jupiter Tonans at Rome. A cornice, 
with modillions and dentils, a ftraight freize, and an archi- 
trave of three facias, divided by mouldings. 

The arch of Conftantine. A cornice, with modillions 
and dentils, a plain freize, an architrave of three plain facias, 
and an Attic bafe. 

A temple at Ephefus, fuppofed by Chandler to be the 
temple erected, by permiffion of Augultus, to the god 
Julius. A cornice, with modillions and dentils, a {welled 
and ornamented freize, an architrave of three facias, divided 
by mouldings, and an Attic bafe. 

The temple at Nifmes called the Maifon Quarré. A cor- 
nice, with modillions and dentils, a ftraght freize, an 
architrave of three facias, divided by mouldings, and an 
Attic bafe. 

To render this account of the progreffive improvement in 
the Corinthian order more complete and fatisfaftory, fome 
inftances may be given, in which the alteration remains im- 
perfect, having only taken place partially, with a great re- 
temblance to Ionic forms. 

A portico at Athens, fuppofed by Stuart to be the an- 
cient Poikile. This building prefents a cornice, with mu- 
tules of two fquare faces, an architrave, with two plain 
facias, and an Attic bafe. 

The frontifpiece of Nero at Rome. A cornice, with 
mutules of the fame form as the laft mentioned, an orna- 
mented freize, and an architrave of two facias, divided by 
an ogee. 

In thefe two inftances, there are no dentils or dentil-bands 
in the cornices; and the mutules, by their fituation and 
fhape, appear rather to be a variation from the proper Tonic 
dentil than a new member. 

Confidering the Corinthian order in its moft complete 
ftate, we find it poffeffed of a peculiar entablature diftin- 
guifhed from that of the other orders by a cornice with mo- 
dillions and dentils, a ftraight freize, and an architrave of 
three facias divided by mouldings. ‘The column is marked 
by its capital, and alfo by a peculiar bafe called the Corin- 
thian Base. This defcription is wholly applicable to the 
three columns of the campo Vaccino, which are probably 
the moft complete and beautiful examples of the order ex- 
tant. See Plate 29. : 

Of the modern architeéts, who have treated of this or- 
der, Palladio makes the column 9% diameters high, and 
gives only one-fifth part of this altitude to the entablature, 
which confifts of a cornice with modillion and dentils, a 
dtraight freize, and an architrave of three facias divided by 
Aftragals. The bafe is Attic. Séamozzi’s defign bears a 
great general refemblance to Palladio’s, but he gives ten 
diameters to the column. The entablature is one-fifth of 
this height, the cornice has modillions, only the archi- 
trave conlifts of three facias divided by Aftragals, and the 
bafe is Attic. Serlio, in his Corinthian order, has followed 
Vitruvius in giving it an Jonic entablature with dentils, and 
in the proportion of the capital. The column is nine dia- 
meters high, and has a Corinthian bafe. Vignola’s is a 
grand and beautiful compofition in which he has chiefly 
imitated the three columns. He gives the column ten dia- 
meters in height with a Corinthian bafe. ‘The entablature 
is one-fourth of the height of the column, the cornice has 
modillions and dentils ; a plain freize, and an architrave of 
three facias divided by mouldings. 


The following Table will exhibit the proportions of fome 
of the principal examples of the Corinthian order, premifing 
that the different members are meafured by the diameter 
at the bottom of the fhaft; which is divided into fixty 
minutes. : ” 
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“ The Corinthian order,” fays fir William Chambers» 
“<is proper for all buildings where elegance, gaiety, and 
magnificence are required. ‘The ancients employed it in tem- 
ples, dedicated to Venus, to Flora, Proferpine, and thenymphs 
of fountains ;~ becaufe the flowers, foliage, and volutes 
with which it is adorned, feemed well adapted to the deli- 
cacy and elegance of fuch deities.” This account, though 
plaufible in theory, 1s wholly unfounded, and is, in faét, a 
mere modern refinement. ‘The Romans, in borrowing their 
archite@ture from Greece, appear to have particularly ap- 
propriated the Corinthian order, they found it poffeffed of 
an ornamental character adapted to the {plendour and magni- 
ficence of their tafte, and ufed it indifcriminately on all oc- 
cafions, and in the temple of any dkity in the fame manner 
that the early Greeks ufed the Doric, and the Ionians the 
Tonicorder. Thus the Romans ere&ed Corinthian temples 
to Jupiter, Neptune, and Mars; and the Greeks built the 
temples of the fame deities of the Doric order. The tem- 
ples of Minerva at Athens and at Sunium are Doric; the 
temple of Minerva at Priene is Ionic. The temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius at Elis, was of the Doric order; the temple 
of the fame god, ere&ted by Adrian at Athens, is Corin- 
thian. The orders of archite@ture are national. ‘Thus the 
numerous temples of the Grecian colonies in Sicily and 
Ttaly are uniformly Doric, marked by the moft fevere and 
mafly fimplicity. The cities of Ionia prefent the beft ex- 
amples of a chafte and elegant Ionic ; while the magnificent 
ftructures of Balbcc and Palmyra, are wholly of the 
Corinthian order, and in the moft florid flyle of ornament. 

Corintuians, Lpifiles to the, in Biblical Hiflory, are two 
letters, addreffed by the apoltle Paul to the inhabitants of 

Corinth, 


they were guilty. 
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Corinth, including both Gentile and Jewifh converts, and 
comprehended in the facred canon of the New Teftament. 
Some have inferred from 1 Cor. v. 9, that the apoftle had 
written another epiftle to the church at Corinth ; buc Dr. 
Whitby (én loc.) obferves, that no fathers ever afcribed to 
St. Paul more than 14 epiftles, including that to the He- 
brews ; nor does Eufebius mention any third epiftie to the 
Corinthians, amongit the true, controverted, or fpurious 
writings which pafs under his name. Moreover, no Chrif- 
tian writer ever cited any thing from this fuppofed epittle ; 
and all the Greek fcholialts declare, that the apoftle {peaks 
in thefe words, “* not of another, but of this very epiltle,”’ 
which, fays Dr. Whitby, ‘is fufficient to juftify the verfion 
T have given of thefe words, [ had written, or was writing, 
in this epiltle.” Befides, his fuppofed epiftle to Laodicea 
is cited as a book expiod<d by St. Jerom; his epiltles to 
Seneca are in like manner cited by St. Jerom and St. Auftin; 
the aGs of Paul are cited, and rejected by Origen and Eu- 
febius; but none of them make any mention of more than 
two epiftles to the church of Corinth. 

The jirff epiftle was written about three years after the 


apoftle had Ictt Corinth, to preach the golpel in other parts 
-of Greece; and it was written at Ephefus, as appears trom 
ch. xvi. 8, 9, 19, and Ads, xviii. 18, i9, according to 


Pearfon and Mill in the year 57, the thi-d of the emperor 
Nero; but, according to Lardner’s computation of St. 
Paul’s times and travels, in the {pring of the year 56, and 
this was alfo the opinion of Lenfant and Beaufobre. This 
epiftle was written in anfwer to fome important inquiries 
propofed by the Corinthians, and for the purpofe of cor- 
re€ting the various irregularities and diforders, of which 
The firft article under the head of 
abufes, with which they were chargeable, related to the 
parties and factions into which they had fallen, and the op- 
pofition which was made by fome of them to St. Paul’s 
apoftolical miffion. he firlt four chapters comprehend this 
firft head. The fecond topic which the apoftle confiders 
was the cafe of a notorious offender in the Corinthian 
church, who had been guilty of molt fcandalous inceft with 
his father’s wife. (See chap. v.) The third article which 
the apoltle exhibits againft the Corinthians is, that by a 
covetous and litigious temper they were led, in violation of 
the rules of Chriftian prudence and charity, and fometimes 
in oppolition to the principles of juitice, to profecute their 
brethren in the heathen courts. (Chap. vi. 1—11.) In the 
fourth place, the apoftle cautions them againft the fin of 
fornication, to which, in their Gentile ftate, they had been 
much addiéted, and which fome feem to have reckoned 
among things that were indifferent, or to confider as of in- 
ferior enormity ; introducing ufeful reflections on matters of 
indifference, and illuftrating the heinous evil of fornication from 
views peculiar to the Chriltian religion. (Chap. vi. 12. to the 
end.) AsCorinth was conveniently fituated for commerce, 
jt abounded in riches, and was furnithed with all the accom. 
modations, elegancies, and fuperfuities of life. Hence, by 
too natural aconfequence, the inhabitants were led into lux- 
ury, lewdnefs, and all manner of vice ; fo that they became 
infamous even to a proverb. Thus, Kogivdia yuyy, a Corin- 
thian woman, is, in the language of the ancients, a lewd 
proftitute, according to the proverb (cited in Erafm. Adag. 
Cent. 7. p. 633. 720.) a xdgibia formes AICO RTE, at 
Corinthia videris corpore quafium faiura. And Kogwhave, 
Keewialechos, is trasgevar, /cortatonidus indulgere. ( Hefych. 
Phavor.) We have already obferved (from Strabo) that 
there was in it a temple dedicated to Venus, which Aciss 
% xirsaes “Tepodorus exetnlo Eraiens. : See Cort NTH. ; 
Having thus largely, and with great fidelity and plain- 
Vou. LX; 


nefs, correéted fome lamentable diforders which prevailed 
among the Corinthians; the apottle proceeds to the other 
principal obj<é& of his epiltle, which was to anfwer Certain 
quettions w!:ich they had propofed to him. Here he deter- 
mines, fir/}, thofe which related to the marriage-ftate : 
ftating, that in fome circumitances this ftate fhould be en. 
tered into, and continued in ; but in others, foreborne, par- 
ticularly at that time ; and enjoining wives not to depart 
from their hufbands, and hufbands net to difmifs their 
Wives. (Ch: vii, I—1!.) He then fhews, that matriazes 
were not to be diflolved, as fome thought they might, “on 
account of a difference in religion ; and he urges content. 
ment with the ftations, in which they were called, whether 
they were married or fingle, bond or free. (v. 12 — 14) 
And with regard to fingle perfons, he afferts the inex pcci~ 
ency of their marrying in the peculiar circumftances of the 
church at that juaG&ture. (v.25, tothe erd.) To the fe- 
cond query propofed, viz. how far they might comply with 
their heathen neighbours in ‘ eating things facrificed to 
idols,” he replies, by reminding them that though ail 
Chniftians migh: well be fuppofed to know the vanity of 
thofe imaginary deities, to which the facrifices were offered, 
yet it might prove an occafion of gricf and feandal to fome, 
if the profeffors of Chriftianity fhould partake of thole fa- 
crifices in their temples ; which, therefore, Charity wouid 
require them by all means to avoid. (Ch. viii.) He then, 
after waving, for his own part, the ex peCtation of a mainte- 
nance from the Corinthians, fates the right, which, asa mie 
nifter of the gofpel, he really had to be fupported by thofe 
among whom he laboured ; and this he argues both from natu- 
ral equity, and {cripture-principles. (Ch. ix. 1, to the end,) 
He next refumes the argument againft partaking of entertain« 
ments upon “ things offered to idols” in the heathen tem- 
ples. (Ch. x. 1—13.) He proceeds to caution them againft 
all approaches to idolatry. (v.14, to the end, ch. xj. 1.) 
In reply toa third query, concerning the manner in which 
women fhould deliver any thing in public, when urged to it 
by a divine tmpulfe, he firft fettles this point; he then con- 
fijers various circumftances relating to public worfhip, and 
guards againft abufes in the celebration of the Lord’s fup- 
per, and alfo in the exercife of {piritual gifts; conclud. 
Ing with a recommendation and defcription of mutual cha« 
rity. (Ch. xi. 2, to the end, ch, xii. ch. xiii. Ch. xiv.) As 
fome of the Corinthians doubted, and others denied, the 
refurreGtion of the dead, the apoitle eftablifhes this great 
and peculiar article of the Chriitian faith. (Ch. xv.) He 
then clofes the whole with fome neceffary counfels to the 
Corinthian churches and exhortations to fortitude and cha- 
rity. (Ch. xvi.) 

The fecond epifile of St. Paulto the Corinthians was writ- 
ten during his ftay in Macedonia, whither he had gone from 
Ephefus, fomewhat more than a year after his former epif- 
tle ; according to Pearfon in the year 57, and as Mill fu 
pofes near the end of that year ; or, as Dr. Lardner fug- 
gelts, in September or OGober. (Ch. ix. I—5. ch. vin. 
ch. xiii, 1.) It was conveyed by Titus, who was returning 
to Corinth in order to forward the colle&ion intended for 
the poor Chriftiansin Judea. Its evident defign is, in gene- 
ral, to illuftrate fome of the fame points upon which he had 
difcourfed in the former, according to the information which 
the apoftle had received from Titus concerning the circum. 
ftances and temper of the Corinthian church; and the wri- 
ter interfperfes and enforces fome occafional refle@ions and 
advices upon varicus fubjeéts, which he thought mof con- 
ducive to their inftruGion and edification, From a view of 
the epiftle it is evident, that a great part of it is em loyed 
in reclaiming the Corinthian church from their undue at- 
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tachment to Judaizing teachers, and from that party 
fpirit, which they had indulged, and in rekindling proper 
regards to the unadulterated doctrine of the gofpel, and to his 
own apoitolical counfels, This leading defign of the epif- 
tle is interrupted by the occafional introduction of other 
matters, which can form no reafonable objection to the ac- 
curacy and beauty of this excellent compofition ; for the 
tranfitions arife from fame obvious and important fentiments, 
which render them natural and juf. In thefe digreffions 
there !s an admirable wifdom ; becanfe they relieve the 
minds of the Corinthians from that uneafinefs, which they 
mutt have felt from a conftant attention to fo difagreeable a 
fubjet_as their unfuitable condué& towards the apoltle him- 
feif. , lt is with the fame kind of propriety and fagacity, 
that the fevere intimations, which the dignity of the apotto- 
lic charaGter obliged St. Paul to drop agairft thofe, who 
might perfevere in. their oppofition, are referved.to the 
clofe of the epiftle; as they would fecl with additional 
weight, in all probability, after their minds had been foft- 
ened with the reiterated expreffions of his tender affec- 
tion to the Corinthians in general, and the innocence and 
amiablenefs of his charaf&ter had been reprefented in fuch a 
variety of views. See Doddrige’s Expofition, vol. iv. 
Whitby’s Comment. vol. ii. b 

We cannot clofe this article, without referring to fome 
pertinent and judicious remarks, made by archdeacon Paley, 
in his ** Hore Pauline,” (an excellent work of original 
criticifm and reafoning,) on the undefigned agreement or 
conformity that is manifeft between thefe letters of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, and the hiftory of his life and travels in 
the book of As. i ; 

As it appears, from chap. vil. v. 1. that the firft epiftle 
was written to the Corinthians, in anfwer to one which he 
had received from them, this alone isa circumftance that fa- 
yours the authenticity of the epiftle :—for it muft have been 
a far-fetched contrivance in a forgery, firft to have feigned 
the receipt of a letter from the church of Corinth, which 
letter does not appear ; and then to have drawn up a fiGiitious 
an{wer to it, relative to a great variety of doubts and in- 
quiries, purely economical and domettic ; and which, though 
Nkely enough to have occurred in an infant fociety, in a fi- 
ruation and under an inftitution fo novel as that of a Chriftian 
church then was, it muft havé very much exercifed the au- 
thor’s invention, and could have anfwered no imaginable 
purpofe of forgery, to introduce the mention of at all. 
Partiéulars of this kind are fuch as follow :—the rule of duty 
and prudence relative to entering into marriage, as apphi- 
cable to virgins, to widows—the cafe of hufbands married to 
unconverted wives, of wives having unconverted hufbands— 
the cafe. where the unconverted party chufes to feparate, 
when ke chufes to. continue the union—the effect which 
their converfion produced upon their prior ftate, of circum- 
cifion, of flavery—the eating of things offered to idols, as it 
was in itfelf, as others were affeted by it—the joining in 
idolatrous facrifices—the decorum to be obferved in their 
religious aflemblies, the order of fpeaking, the filence of 
women, the covering ‘or uncovering, of the head, as it be- 
came men, asit became women... Thefe fubjects, with their 
feveral fubdivifions, are fo particular, minute, and numerous, 
that though they be exaétly agreeable to the cireumftances 
of the perfous to whom the letter was written, nothing but 
the exiftence and reality of thefe circumitances could have 
fuggelted to the writer’s thoughts. Another particular de- 
ferving of notice is, that in this correfpondence the Co- 
xinthians did not fay one fyllable about the enormities and 
diforders which had crept in among-them, and in the blame 
ef which they all fhared ; but that the apoftle’s information, 
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concerning the irregularities then prevailing at Corinth, had 
come round to him from other quarters. (Ch.i, 11, 12. ¥, 
3,2.) That the Corinthians fhould, in their own letter, 
exhibit the fair fide of their condu& to the apoftle, and con- 
ceal from him the faults of their behaviour, was extremely 
natural, and extremely probable; but it was a diftin@tion 
which would not have ealily occurred to the author of a for- 
gery ; and much lefs likely_is it, that it fhould have entered 
into his thoughts to make the dillinGion appear in the way 
in which it does appear, viz. not by the orginal letter, not 
by any exprefs obfervation upon it in the anfwer, but dif 
dantly by marks perceivable in the manaer, or in the order; 
in which St. Paul takes notice of their faults. For the parti- 
cular traces of unintended and feémingly accidental coinci- 
dence between the facts that are recited in the two epiftles, 
and thofe that may be colleéted from the hiftory, and which 
is altogether irréconcileable with a premeditated impofture 
or forgery, we mult refer the reader, converfant, with fub- 
jects of this kind, and defirous of farther information, to 
the work already cited, p. 72—151. 

We may here obferve, that there is another epiftle of St, 
Paul to the Corinthians, befides the two above mentioned, 
purporting to be an anfwer to an epiftle from the Corinthians 
to him. “This was tranflated by Screderus, from a edpy in 
the Armenian language, which kad been fent to Mr. Whifton, 
and was afterwards, from a more perfe& copy procured at 
Aleppo, publifhed by his fons, as an appendix to their edi- 
tion of Mofes Chorenenfis. No Greek copy exifts of this 
epiftle: it is not only unfupported by ancient teftimony, but 
negatived and excluded as it has never found admiffion into 
any catalogue of apoltolical writings, acknowledged by, or 
known to, the early ages of Chriftianity. This epiftle is an 
artful and fpecious forgery, introduced with a lift of names 
of perfons who wrote to St. Paul from Carinth, and pre- 
ceded by an account, fufficiently particular, of the manner 
in which the epiftle was fent from Corinth to St. Paul, and 
the anfwer returned. But they are names which no one ever 
heard of, and the account it is impoffible to combine with 
any thing found in the Ads, or in the other epiitles. ; 

CORINTHUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, 
in Theffaly—Alfo, a town of Greece, in Epirus. 

CORIO, in Geography, formerly a town of Piedmont, in Ita- 
ly, belonging to the king of Sardinia, is now a town of France, 
in the department of the Po, chief place of a cantan, in the 
diftri& of Turin, containing 5132 inhabitants. The canton 
is compofed of 5 communes, and reckons in all 6764 in= 
habitants. ie : . 

CORIOLANO, Curistrorano, in Biography, a de- 
figner and engraver in wood, who is faid to have been a na= 
tive of Nuremberg, but who afterwards eftablifhed hinfelf 
at Venice., Heinecken conje€turcs that his real name was 
that of Lederer, a family iti! exifling in Saxony, and which 
Chriftofano might tranilate into Coriolano, according to the 
cuftom of thofe times. 

Vafari informs us, in his Life of Mare Antonio, that 
Chriftofano engraved, from the defigns of himfelf and his 
{cholars, all the portraits prefixed to the lives of the different 
painters, fculptors, and archite&s, in his extenfive work ; 
and that he continued to enjoy the reputation of an excellent 
artift at Venice, where he was eftablifhed. If fo, Chrifto- 
fano Coriolano cannot have been born fo late as 1560, which 
M. Huber fuppofes, Befides the prints for Vafari, many. . 
of thofe in the Ars Gymrajlica Hieronymi Mercurialis, the 
work of Ulyffes Aldrovardini, are attributed to this malter. 
But it is probable there were two artifls of the fame name. 
Huber. ; ; 

Cortorano, Cay’, Banrorommeo, fuppofed the fon of 
' the 
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the preceding artif, was born at Bologna, about 1590, and 
is faid to have perfected himfelf in defign by ftudying in the 
academy of Caracci. Guido, however, feems to have been 
the painter be moit admired ; and we are indebted to Bar- 
tolommeo for feveral excellent engravings in chiaro-feuro, 
from the drawings of that graceful painter. Thefe prints 
’ were produced, like thofe of Ugo de Carpi and Andrea 
Andreani, by means of three blocks of wood; one of which 
gave the outlines and the greateft depths of fhadow, as if 
hatched with a pen; the fecond, the middle tints; and the 
third, the darker maffes. He flourifhed from 1620 to.1650. 
His prints are generally figned with his name, or with his 
initials, thus, B.C. Eques. ; 

Amonglt his beft prints are the following : “ St. Jerome 
before a Crucifix,” a half-iength figure, dated 1636, after 
Guido; “ the Daughter of Herodias, with the Head of 
John the Baptift,” from the fame; “ the Fall of the Giants,’? 
a large upright print on four fheets, from the fame painter, 
dated 1647, aud confidered the chef d’ouvre of Coriolano. 
Heinecken. Huber. 

Coriotayo, Gio. Barista, the younger brother of 
Bartolommeo, was born at Bologna, about 1596, and {tudied 
painting and defign under Gio. Luigi. Valefio. Some of the 
pictures of Gio. Batilta exift in the churches of St. Anna and 
the Aanonciata, at Bologna. He is better known by his 
numerous engravings in wood and copper, the former of 
which are preferred by the connoiffeurs. 

We fhall only notice the following prints by this artift, 
who is faid to have died in 1649: “the Portrait of Fortuna- 
tus Licetus,’’ 1639,in 4to. 3 “ Chrift crowned with Thorns,” 
a middling-fized upright plate, boldly etched from Lod. 
- Caracci. ~Huber. 

Coriorano, Teresa Marta, fiiter to the two preceding 
artifls, after having acquired fufficient knowledge of defign 
from the inflrutions of her father, tludied painting under 
Elizabetta Sirani. She alfo amufed herfelf with etching, 
as appears by a {mall print reprefenting the Virgin and Child. 
Huber. 

CORIOLANUS, Caius Marcus, celebrated in Ro- 
man hiftory, was defcended from the family of the Marcii, 
and in his early years he difplayed uncommon courage and 
noblenefs of mind, united with ftrong paflion and the pride 
of high birth. He firft diftinguifhed himfelf in the war 
waste Tarquin, who was expelled; and obtained a civic 
crown, for having: preferved the life of a fellow-citizen. 
For his fuccefs over the Volfcians, he was prefented with a 
fine horfe richly caparifoned, and a tenth part of the fpoil. 
The forrser he accepted, but difdained a greater fhare of the 
booty than fell to his lot in commen with others of the fame 
yank, Asa further favour, he demanded the releafe of a 
Volfcian prifoner, who had been connected with him by the 
tie of, friendthip, which was immediately granted ; and the 
furname of Coriolanus was unanimoully conferred upon him, 
on account of his great fervices in the capture of Corioli, the 
capital of the Volfcians, which happened in the year 493 
B.C. About this time-diffenfions prevailed between the 
patricians and plebeians: Coriolanus fided with the former, 
and was exceedingly fevere againit the plebcians. For fome 
of his meafures he was fummoned before the tribunes, to 
which he paid no attention, till he conceived the fafety of 
the ftate required him to come forward in his own jultifica- 
tion. _Jnftead, however, of foftcning the refentment of the 
people by fubmiffion, he aggravated their difpleafure by the 
baughtinefs of his behaviour. He was now condemned to 
be thrown from the T'arpeian rock; but from this fevere 
punifhment he was faved by the courage of the patricians, im 
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whofe caufe he had embarked. He was at length tried by 
the people, to whom he appealed by the fears he had re- 
ceived in fighting for his country, and by the lives he had 
faved in battle; but the tribunes fucceeded in obtainivg 
again{t him a fentence of perpetual banifhment. He heard 
the decree without emotion, and with a manly compofure 
took leave of his mother, his wife, and children; but the 
ingratitude of his country made an indelible impreffion on 
his mind. He was bent on revenge: he joined with the 
enemies of Rome, took many of the towns, and encamped 
within five miles of the city itfelf. The people now faw 
their error, and a deputation was fent out to treat with him: 
he received them with haughtinefs, but would give them no 
hopes of a recenciliation. To a fecond and third meflage of 
the fame kind he fhewed himfelf inexorable. At length, 
his mother, wife, and children, came out to plead their 
country’s caufe. To their intreaties he could no longer re- 
fufe his ear. Raifing his venerable parent from the ground, 
on which fhe had proftrated herfelf, he exclaimed, “ You 
have faved Rome, my mother, but you have deftroyed-your 
fon.”” He retired to his tent, and foon after took mea{ures 
fora retreat. When he had brought back the troops to the 
Volfcian-country, he divided all the booty among the fol- 
diets ; on which account-he fo ingratiated himfelf with the 
men, that his own want of refolution was forgotten. By 
fome of the hiftorians we are told he lived to a great. ages; 
though others maintain that he was flain in a tumult, excited 
again{t him for yielding to the prayers of his country. Plu- 
tarch. 


CORIOLLA, Corysott, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Italy, fituated in the country of the Voifci, of which it 
was the metropolis. From this town, which no longer fube 
fifted in the time of Pliny, Marcius took the name of Corie- 
lanus. 


CORIOS, a river of Afia, towards Carmania. 


CORIOTRAGEMATODENDRON, in Botany, Pluk. 
See Myrica quercifolia. 

CORLOVALLUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Belgie Gaul, on the route from Colonia Trajana, between 
Yeudurum and Juliacum. Anton. Itin. 

CORIS, in Botany, (xsg1s; Dicfe.) Tourn. 652. Ap- 
pend. Linn. gen. 243. Schreb. 329. Willd. 374. Lam. 
Ill. 292. Jufl. 96.. Vent. 2. 288. Clafs and order, pen- 
tandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Ly/fimachiz, Jul. Primu- 
lacee, Vent. : 
1 Gen. Ch. Cal. one-leafed, ventricofe, five-toothed, crown- 
ed externally with trong fharp briftles. Cor. monopetalous, 
irregular; tube the length of the calyx, cylindrical; border 
flat, five-parted ; fesments oblong, obtufe, emarginate, pn» 
equal. Stam, five, briftle-fhaped, fhorter than the corolla, 
declining ; anthers roundifh. Pi. Germ fuperior, round- 
ith ; fiyle filiform, the length of the itamens; itigma fimple. 
Peric. Capfule giobular, placed at the bottom of the calyx, 
one-celled, ‘five-valved. Seeds numerous, fomewhat egg- 
fhaped, f{mall. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx ventricofe, with thorn-like teeth. Co; 
rolla monopetalous, irregular. Capfale five-valved, included 
in the calyx. ; 

Sp. C. monfpelienfis. Linn. Sp. Mart. Lam. Ill. Pl. 
to2. Willd, (C. cervlea maritima; Bauh. Pin, 280. 
Symphytum petreum; Cam. Epit., 699.) oot perennial. 
Stems feveral, about fix inches high, more or lefs ereét, cy- 
lindrical, branched, cinereous, or reddifh. Leaver {cate 
tered, numerous, fmall, linear ; the upper ones in the wild 
plant edged with fharp prickly teeth. Flowers red or 
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white, in denfe, egg-fhaped, terminal fpikes, 
fandy fhores in the fouth of Europe. 

Corts /utea; C. Bauh. See Hypericum coris. 

Corts is alfo ufed in the Eaft Indies for a kind of hells 
which pafs for money. See Bra and Cowry. 

CORISCO, in Geography, two iflands of that name 
on the coaft of Guinea, belonging to Benin. 

CORISPERMUM, in Botany, (from xopicy a bug, and 
exeppa, feed.) Linn, Gen. 12. Schreb. 16. Willd. 26. 
Gert. 469. Lam. lilus. 12. Juff. 86. Vent. 2. 261. 
Clafs and order, monandria digynia. Nat. Ord. Oleracea, 
Linn. iriplices, Jull. Chenopode, Vent. 

' Gen. Ch. Cal. none; Linu. Schreb. Willd. (two-leaved ; 
Jeaves oppofite, comprefled, acuminate, incurved; Lam, 
Juff. Vent. Ge:t.) Cor. dipetalous; Linn. (none, Lam.) 
Stam. Filament one, but in the lower flowers often from 
two to five, filiform; anther roundifh. Pi. Germ fupe- 
rior, egg-fhaped, compreffed ; ityles two, capillary (one ; 
Gait.) ftigmas acute. Peric. none. Seed fingle, oval, 
comprefled, flat or a little concave on one fide, convex on 
the other, with an acute margin. 

Ef. ch. Calyx or cgrolla two-leaved, or two-petalled, 
one of themwanting. Sced fingle, elliptical, plano-convex, 
with an acute margin. 

Sp. 1. C. Ayfopifolium. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1, Mart. x. Lam. 
x. Willd. 1. Lam. Illus. Pl. 5. ‘ Flowers lateral ; bractes 
like the leaves, linear, f{mooth underneath.”? Root annual, 
Stem {earcely a foot high, pubefcent towards the top, red- 
dith beneath, ftriated, branched. Leaves alternate, entire, 
with a white longitudinal nerve, and fomewhat membra- 
nous edges; lower ones two inches long, about a line 
broad, ending in a long point, diminifhing gradually to- 
wards the top of the item, without afluming the form of 
braétes. J/owers axillary within the upper leaves, feffile. 
Seeds emarginate. A native of Ruffia and the fouth of France, 
2. C. /quarrofum. Linn. Sp. 2. Mart. 2. Lam. 2. Willd. 2. 
*¢ Svixes lateral and terminal, fquarrous; braétes egg- 
fhaped, fhort, mucronate, fomewhat villous.”? Root annual. 
Stem a foot high er more, much branched, panicled, zig- 
zag, cylindrical, almoft fmooth, greenifh, with  pur- 
ple. ftrie; lower ‘branches almoft decumibent. Leaves 
about two inches Jong, alternate, linear, {mooth, nearly 
equally diitant from each other. Sfifes an inch long or 
more; bra¢tes very different from the leaves, with white 
membranous edges ; flowers feffile. Seeds not emarginate. 
A native of Tartary and Siberia. There is a variety, per- 
haps a dritin& f{pecies, found in the fouth of Trance, with 
weaker ftems and more flender generally terminal f{pikes. 
3. C. orientale. Lam. 3. ‘* Leaves long, narrow, ‘linear ; 
flowers fomewhat panicled, growing only at the ends of the 
branches.” ‘Root annual. Stems about a foot high, flender, 
reddifh at the bafe, branched. Leaves narrowing towards the 
bafe. Braces {mall, oblong, villous. A native of the Levnat. 

Coxispermum foltis oppofitis; Fl. lap. Gron. See Carui- 
TRICHE. 

CORITA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Leon; 17 miles $.S5.W. of Leon. 

CORITANI, or Coricent, inhabitants of ancient Al- 
bion, were fituated to the W. and N. of the Iceni, and, ac- 
cording to Camden, were the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, which is now divided into Northamptonhire, 
Leicefterfhire, Rutlandfhire, Lincolnfhire, Nottingham- 
fhire, aad Derbyfhire. Other antiquaries, however, are of 
opinion that their territory was not fo extenfive. The 
tiame of the Cor-Iceni plainly indicates that there was fome 
kind of affinity or conneétion between them and their neigh- 
bours, the Iceni. Some think they were two tribes of the 
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fame nation, and that Cor-Iceni denotes the leffer Tcent, 
from Carr, a dwarf, and Iceni. Others imagine that both 
thefe Britifh tribes derived their name from the different 
kinds of animals which ‘conftituted their chief riches, and 
the tending of which was their chief employment; the 
Iceni from Uchen, oxen; and the Cor-Jceni; from Cor, a 
fheep. However this be, if the two tribes: did not form 
one nation, they were in very ftri@ alliance, and fhared the 
fame fate; having been both reduced to fome degree of 
fubjeétion to the Romans by Offorius Scapula, and totally 
fubdued by Suetonius Paulinus. The Romans made great 
changes in the country of the Cor-Iceni, by introducing 
agriculture, and by building many forts and ftations in it 
to keep them in fubjeétion. Lindum, now Lincoln, the 
ancient capital of the Cor-Iceni, became the feat of a Ro- 
man colony, and one of the moft confiderable cities which 
thefe people had in Britain; and it is mentioned both by 
Ptolemy and by Antoninus in both his jowrnies. By fol« 
lowing the courfe of the 6th journey of Antoninus, from 
London to Lincoln, we meet with a confiderable number of 
Roman towns and ftations within the territories of the 
Cor-Iceni; as Venonz, now Claycefter;: Ratz, now Le 
cefter; Virometum, now Willoughby ;. Margidunum, now 
Eaft-Bridgeford ; Ad-Pontem, now Southwell; and Cro- 
coiana, now Brugh, near Cottingham, The extenfive coun« 
try of the Cor-Iceni was inciuded in the Roman province 
called Britannia Prima. 

CORITHUS, or Corytuvus, atown and mountain of 
Italy, in Etruria, according to Servius on Virgil; {but 
Cluvier thinks that Servius is miftaken ; and that if fuch 
a place exifted, it muft have been in the country ince call- 
ed Cortona. 

CORITIUM, atown of Afia; towards Syria; placed 
near the Euphrates by William of Tyre. 

CORITUS, a mountain of Italy in Umbria; now Monte 
Corvo. 

CORIUM, a place in the ifle of Crete, near the lake or 
marfh called Corefium. 

CORIUNDI, a people of Hibernia, according to 
Ptolemy. 

CORIUS, a river of Carmania. 

CORIZENSIS, an epifcopal fee of Afia, in the pace 
triarchate of Antioch, 

CORIZIOLA, in the Materia Medica, is a name given 
by fome authors, particularly by Rhafis, to the feam- 
mony. 

CORK, the exterior bark of a tree belonging to the ge- 
nus of oak (Qurrcus Suber), which grows wild in the 
fouthern parts of Europe, particularly France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and ‘Fuicany. When the tree is about 15 years 
old, it is fit to be barked, and this'can be done fucecffive- 
ly for eight years. The bark always grows up again ; and 
its quality improves av the age of the tree increafes. 
If care is not taken to ftrip the bark, it {plits and peels off 
by itfelf, being pufhed up by a fecond growth forming une 
der that of the preceding year. 

Stripping and preparing the Bark.—The bark is taken off 
by the Portuguefe in fheets or tables, by cutting it with 
knives having two handles, fimilar to thofe which the tanners 
or fkinners ufe at their beam, orhorfe, flitting it down after 
the circular incifion is made, from top to bottom; to effet 
this incifion they afcend the tree by a ladder to the part 
where the branches {pring from the top ; they then make 
a flice or flip: the filaments conne@ting the bark with the 
trunk are next cut down, or through, by a knife formed 
like our hay-fpade, and which they ufe in nearly the fame 
manner: the bark is frequently, through hafte, broken off 
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at_the root, in which cafe the two ends are diftinguithed 
by the appellations of “‘ cut end’? and ‘ faft end ;”? the 
firft is that which had been at the top of the tree, where 
the circular cut was fir made, and the fecond is that which 
had been next the ground. 

Another mode of accomplifhing the artificial ftripping 
of the tree, is thus performed: feveral incifions are made from 
the top of the trunk to the bottom, and at each extre- 
‘mity of thefe incifions-a circular cut is effeGted ; by this 
operation the bark is cut off from communication 
with either the lower or higher parts of the. tree; 
confequently it is entirely deprived of fupport ; in a little 
time it loofens, and its feparation is completely accomplifh- 
ed. by the hand; thus the progrefs of nature is expe- 
dited by very fimple means. Before the operation of bark- 
ing is again performed upon the fame tree, fhould it bea 
young one, it ought to ftand three years ; it is not however 
unfrequently cut within the period; when it is cut too 
young, it is generally preferved by the Englifh cork-cutter 
in his cellar till it alters from green to the colour proper 
for his purpofe, which is effected merely from the time he 
keeps it in that fate, though after all, it is {till much infe- 
rior to that taken when the tree has arrived at ma- 
turity. 

After being detached from the tree, the Portuguefe “burn 
it,’’ laying the convex fide of the bark to the fire; in this ope- 
ration they are careful to cover all the blemifhes they pof- 
fibly can, holes are filled up in an infufficient manner either 
by the fwelling and ftraightening of the wood upon the 
fire, or by the artful introdu€tion of foot and dirt. When 
the judgment of the burner is fufficiently exercifed in flat- 
tening the bark, and artificially repairing its defeéts, it is 
laid into the farm yard for fale, in ftacks, and bought by 
the merchants from thence for exportation. 

Another method ufed in ftraightening the bark, is to 
pile it up in pits, loaded with heavy ftones, by which me- 
thod it becomes flat, this is afterwards more completely 
. effeQed ina damp cellar, and is called ‘‘ laying the cork ;” 
when this operation is finifhed it is dryed over a ftvong 
fire in what is called ‘‘ a Burning yard;”’ from negligence 
in this procefs it receives too much of that black colour 
which is fo frequently difcovered in articles made of cork : 
when fufficiently dryed it is ready for ftacking. 

The cork is not burnt, but ouly charred on each furface ; 
previous to this operation the pores of the bark are open, 
and its confequent {ponginefs of texture would make it not 
only give too much way to the knife ; but particularly in 
the cafe of ‘ taps” and ‘* bungs’’ would render it a filter, 
rather than a preferver, of liquids. It fhrinks with the ap- 
plication of moderate heat, and thereby clofes the pores, 
by which any filtration might be effected. If “ burning” 
ever be ufed as a cover tor defeéts, it is not an original 
defign but an accidental advantage, which is taken of a 
neceflary procefs; ‘¢ bungs” and ‘* taps” are always charred 
en both furfaces; good bottle corks, though the bark of 
which they are made is likewife tubjected to the operation 
of fire, do not after they are cut exhibit any marks of that 
element, being cut in the length way of the wood, the 
pores lie in a contrary direétion, and the charring confe- 
quently is taken off by the procefs of rounding them. 

The cork tree as well as the ufes to which the bark is applied, 
&c.—This tree, as well as its ufe, was known to both the 
Greeks and Romans. By the former it was called phe/lus. 
Theophraftus reckons it among the oaks, and fays, that it 
has a thick ftefhy bark, which muft be itrpped off 
every three years to prevent it from perifhing. He adds, 
that it was fo light as never to fink in water, and on that 


account might be ufed with great advantage for a variety of 
purpofes. That the /uber of the Romans wes ovr cork- 
tree is generally and juftly admitted. Pliny relates of it 
every thing faid by Theophraftus of the phel/us ; and from 
his account we learn, that at the period when he wrote, cork 
was applied to as many purpofes as at prefent. At that 
time fifhermen made floats to their nets of cork ; that_is, 
they affixed pieces of cork to the rope which formed the 
upper edge of the net, inorder to keep it at the furface of 
the water. Another ufe to which cork was applied, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was for ancher-buoys. ‘ Ufus ejus aa~ 
coralibuy maxime navium:’? that is, as this paflage may 
be interpreted, it was ufed for making buoys, called 
“ Ancoralia,”? which were fixed to the cable, and by float- 
ing on the furface of the water, over the anchor, pointed out 
the place where it lay. Our navigators ufe for that pur- 
pofe a large but light block of wood, which, in order 
that it may float better, is often made hollow. See 
Buoy. 

Another ufe of cork among the Romans was for being 
mede inta foles, which were put into their fhoes, inorder to fe- 
cure their feet from water, efpecially in winter ; and, as high 
heels werenot thenintroduced, they ferved the purpofe of a 
vating ladies and making them appear taller than they natural- 
ly feemed. The pratice of employing cor‘x for jackets to affit 
in {wimming is alfo very ancient ; for we are informed, that 
the Roman whom Camillus fent to the capitol when befieged 
by the Gauls, put on a light drefs, and took cork with him 
under it, becaufe, to avoid being taken by the enemy, it 
was neceflary that he fhould fwim through the Tiber. When 
he arrived at the river, he bound his clothes upon his head, 
and placing the cork under him, was fo fortunate as to fuc- 
ceed in his attempt. The molt extenfive and principal ufe 
of cork at prefent is for {toppers to bottles. Mo this pur- 
pofe it is.excellently adapted ; becaufe it is very light, may 
be eafi'y comprefled, and expands again by its ela&icity as 
foon as the-preflure upon it is removed, and, therefore, it 
fills and ftops up very clofely the {pace into which it has 
been driven by force. Befides, it may be eafily cut into all 
forms ; and though it abounds with pores, which are the 
caufe of its lightnefs, it fuffers neither water, beer, nor any 
common liquid to efcape through it, and it is but flowly and 
after a confiderable interval that it can be penetrated even 
by fpirits ; its numerous pores feem to be too fmall to afford 
a paflage to the fineft particles of water and wine, which 
can with grcater facility ooze through more compa& wood 
that has larger or wider pores. This ufe of corks was not 
altogether unknown to the Romans; for Pliny exprefsly fays, 
that it ferved to ftop veflels of every kind, and inftances of 
its being employed tor that purpofe may be feen in Cato 
(De Re ruftica, cap. 120.) and Horace (lib. iti, od. 8. 10.) ; 
its application to this ufe does not feem, however, to have 
been very common as other fubftances have been generally 
employed for this purpofe. Stoppers of cork feem to have 
been firft introduced after the invention of glafs bottles, of 
which no mention occurs before the 15th century. See 
Bort es, 

This wood is ftill formed into foles for fhoes, into corks 
and bungs for ftopping bottles, &c. intoa floatage for the 
nets ‘of fifhermen; it is employed generally, though per- 
haps with a confiderable degree of error in teaching the art of 
{wimming ; it is alfo ingenioufly ufed on account of its light- 
nefs, when an amputation of the human leg has been necef- 
fary, to fupply the deficiency; the Spaniards line ftone walls 
with it, which not only renders their houfles very warm but 
corrects the moifture of the air; the Egyptians made coffins 
of it, which being covered in the infide with a refinous com- 
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pofition preferved their dead bodies. Tt is burnt to make 
that light black fubftance, called Spanifh black, from its 
having been firft made in Spain. 

Cork bark. has not only been applied as above, but alfo 
in the prefervation of life, when endangered by fhipwreck ; 
the moft confpicuous exhibition of its advantazes is in the 
application of it in the conitruétion of the ¢ life boat’’ or 
* cork boat,”’ as it was originally calle’. We have under. the 
article doat, * life boat,” given our readers a fhort account of 
that ineflimable invention ; fince which we have procured a 
very valuable account by the principal fecretary of the mcct- 
ing who ficit advertifed the reward ; we have alfo ‘obtained 
from the liberality of Mr. Greathead, and the interct cf 
the gentleman alluded to, a plan or fection of the boat, 
drawn by the original. inventor, which will be given under 
the article Lirs Boat. 

“A cork jacket too has been revived from an o!d German 
difcovery, by Mr. Dubourg; to preferve the lives of, perfons 
in danger of drowning, which is conftruGed as follows. 
Pieces of corkabout three inches long, by two wide, and the 
ufual thicknefs of the bark, areinclofed between two pieces 
of ftrong cloth or canvas and formed Jike a jacket without 
fleeves ; the pieces of cloth are fewed together round each 
piece of cork, to keep them in their proper fituations ; the 
Jower part of the jacket about the hips is made like the fame 
part of women’s ftays, te give freedom ‘to the thighs in 
{wimming ; it is made fuffictently large to fit a robuft man, 
and is fecured to the body by two or three ftvong tapes 
fewed far back on each fide, and tied before ; the firings are 
thus placed to enable any wearer to tighten it to his own 
couvenience, , 

Cork in its a€tion has the elafticity of a {pring, and when 
preffed into any aperture, it exerts a force aGing outwardly 
on all fides from the centre. It is this quality that makes 
it valuable in fhutting out the external air from liquors, and 
elaftic fluids; and it is fitted for this purpofe in a degree 
proportioned to the impermeability of its pores. The elaf- 
ticity of cork has alfo been employed for many other pur- 
pofes in the arts; it forms the fpring of the lifter in ord’- 
nary candl: fticks, and where the frame is not heavy, it can 
be made into a good fubftitute for the pulleys and weights of 
the fafhes orwindows. See Canpiesticx and Winpow- 
SASH. 

Other vegetable produStions have likewife been occafion- 
ally employed poffeffing qualities fimilar to cork. The fpon- 
dias lutea, a native of South America, which flourifhes in 
moilt fituations, and which is there called monbin or mon- 
bain, is fometimes brought to England, asa fubftitute for 
cork. The roots of liquorice are applied to the fame ufe, 
and on this account, as well as its medicinal properties,. is 
much cultivated in Sclavonia, and exported to different coun- 
tries. The tree called myfla, which is found in North 
America, has al{o been applied to fimilar purpofes. 

Corx-culting, or the. Manufaduring of Corks. This 
bufinefs, though it is thought one of the moit dirty, is not 
one of the leait profitable; itis likewife eafy in the acquire- 
ment. The cork, after being preffed into fquare pieces, 
as above noted in the treatment of the bark, is received by 
the cork-cutters, and if not fufficiently flat for their purpofe, 
they ‘lay’? it again over a fire in their ‘* burning yard,”? 
turning the convex part to the flame; the heat by twiiting 
the edges of the bark, countera¢ts the natural bend, and 
compels it to receive a flat form. During this operation, 
a confiderable degree of attention is paid to {moothing it, 
and particularly again to cover its defects. It is next cut 
into {l'ps, narrow or wide, according to the intended cork, 
bung, er tap, for fuch are the names of the general dividions 
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in this bufinefs; The ufe of the’two former is well known, 
the latter is ufed for {topping the tap-holes of barrels, as the 
name implies. Thefe flips are again cut into fquares, of a 
length proportioned to the ufe they are intended tor. This 
operation is performed by one man, from whom they are 
handed forward to feveral others. A further divifion of 
corks takes place, of thefe different forts according to their 
lengths,’and are denominated ‘* fhort,” ‘* fhort long,” and 
“ full lone.” 

The cork-maker places himfelf before the table or plank, 
on which is faftened a board about three inches thick, four 
broad, and twelve long: immediately on a line with his left 
hand is a piece of wood, rifing about four inches from the 
board, aed fixed about the middle of it, on which the cork 
is laid, after being cut as above... This wood not only fup- 
ports the cork, and is as a guide to the workman, but by 
its elevation above the board, gives room for the knife to 
cut a part of the cork in’a fmcoth and circular manner, 
without ftrking on the table below. The piece is then 
turned to where the laft cut ceafed, and this is continued 
until the knife has gone completely yound; the top and 
bottom are then pared level, and the cork thrown into a 
box or baflet, with the reft of the fame length. As the 
bark ts not of the fame quality throughout each piece, the 
corks are forted by a boy into four kinds, ‘ fuperfine,’’ 
© fne,”? ** common,” and ** coarfe,”? and are fold accord- 
ingly. 

The only tool employed by the cork-cutter is a- knife 
about three inches broad in the blade, and about fix inches 
long, very thin and fharp, and equal in breadth from the 
handle nearly to the end, which ts finifhed by a gentle curve. 
This knife he fharpens upon the board where the guard is 
placed, by one whet or ftroke on each fide, after every cut, 
and now ard then upon a common whet-i{tone. 3 

From the foregoing review it is evident, that the art of a 
cork:cutter 1s principally to obtain a regular, round, and 
quick turn of the writ, in guiding the kmfe fo as to coms 
plete a pretty corrett circle, and to make a {mcoth furface 5 
it ison this account that the knife mutt be particularly fharp, 
to enable the workman to turn it with eafe. 

The parings of the cork are carefully kept. and fold to 
the dry colour makers, to be burnt into Spanifh black. 

It may be fuppofed that thofe who give the detail of any 
manufa&ture would be the beit able to point out improve- 
ments in it, though this is not always the cafe ; yet one im- 
provement in the ‘ laying”? of the cork wood\ appears of 
great Importance to the writer of this. In .the prefent 
mode, a greet deal of time is loft in placing and removing 
the ftones ufed to flatten the bark ; and though the weight 
may be moderated or jutroduced by degrees, yet it cannot 
be done in that regular manner which appears the motft 
hkely to effe& the purpofe. In addition to which it may be 
obferved, that in proportion as the weight is carelefsly ap= 
plied, will be the rifk of breaking thofe pieces which mot 
partake of the circular bend ef the tree. To’ remedy this 
inconvenience, and to do away the old, grofs; and cumbrous 
method, a ferew might be ufed, fuch as that employed by 
the printers in prefling their work; by its operation a 
gradual preflure would be given, the former objections 
done away, and a much neater and workman-like methed 
adopted. ie 

Cutting the cork into ftripes might alfo be accomplifhed 
with much greater facility; the whole breadth of the cork 
might be cut by one ftroke, by means of femi-circular knives, 
hike {mall cheefe knives, fet at certain diltances, in a frame, 


which, by being affixed to’a‘poie, with a crofs-bar’ as a 


handle, smight be driven’ through the whole breadth, in 
the 
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the fame time that a fingle flip is cut by the prefent 
method. 

Cork, Acid of, in Chemifry: a yellowifh thick acid mat- 
ten obtained ‘by diftilling four times its weight of nitrous 
acid from cork. ‘This is foluble in water and hasan auitere 
bitterifh tatte. does not cryftallize, but becomes con- 
filtent like wax by evaporation ; is foluble in ardent fpirit 5 
forms deliquefcent falts with the earths and alkalis; and has 
as {trong an attraétion for lime as the acid of fugar. 

Cork, Mountain, Suber montanum, or Corium montanum, 
in Mineralogy, a {pecies of the muriatic genus of earths and 
ftones, according to the arrangemeut of Kirwan (Mineral. 
vol. i.) Its colour is white, or reddifh-white, or yeliowith- 
grey, or ifubella, or ochre-yellow, or yellowifh-brown. It 
is found either in thick compact pieces, and then called 
¢* mountain cork ;’’ or in thin flat pieces, then called 
«* mountain leather or paper ;’”? or cellular, and then called 
* Caro montana, &c.”” The lultreis 0, rarely 1, and tranf- 
parency 0. Its fra¢iure prefents fibres confufedly interwo- 
ven with each cther, fometimes fa fubtile as to be diftin- 
guifhed with difficulty, and thus they give the fraéture a 
compact earthy appearance. Hardnefs 4; it takes an im- 
preffion, or yields like cork to the finger, and is fomewhat 
elaitic. Sp. gr. before it is penetrated by water, from 
0.6806 to 0.9933; and after admiffion of water, from 
1.2492 to 1.3492. (Briffon.) If perfeétly dry, and fuf- 
ficiently thick, jt gives a found when ftruck. It feels mea- 
gre. Bergmann and Sauffure found it fufible, though with 
difficulty, by the blow-pipe. By Mr. Bergmann’s analyfis 
it contains from 56 to 62 per cent. of filex, 22 to 26 of 
aérated magnefia, from 2.8 to 2.7 of argill, about 3 of 

ealx of iron, and from ro to 12.7 of aérated calx. 

Corx-/erew, in Mechanics. Fig. 1. Plate XVII. Me- 
chanics, is a fimple cork-fcrew, confifting of a fcrew, A, 
turning in a female {crew attached by two {mall rods to the 
collar B, which receives the neck of the bottle from which 
the cork is to be extradted; the two rods have a groove in 
them to receive the ends of acrofs piece, conne&ted with the 
cork-{erew, and prevent its turning round with the ferew A. 

Fig. 2. is nearly the fame, except that the nut, B, is 
turned inftead of the {crew. . 

Fig. 3. is called the ne-~p/us-ultra cork-fcrew ; it confifts 
of two cork-ferews A, B, one within the other; the fcrew 
which enters the cork is fixed to the internal one. In ufing 
this inflrument both fcrews are {crewed up to thicir fhoulders, 
and the whole is turned round together till the cork-fcrew 
has penetrated the cork. he handle and the two {crews 
are then turned in the fame direGion, without permitting 
the frame to turn, till the cork is drawn. ‘The handle is 
then turned the contrary way, and the ferew drawn out of 
the cork by means of the {mall ferew B. 

Fig. 4. is a {crew of nearly the fame kind, a rack and 
pinion being fubftituted for the fcrew B. 

A corking-machine is reprefented in fig. 55 in which 
A is a treadle to be worked by the foot ; it is conneéted by 
a rod 4, with an iron-lever D; the bottle to be corked is 
placed in a leathern cafe E, fattened to a board fliding in a 
groove; the cork is inferted, and the bottle flid under the 
lever D, the foot is then placed on the treadle, and the 
cork forced in; the corks are firft pinched by placing them 
under the lever at d, to make them enter eafily, 

Cork-tree, in Botany. See Quercus Suber. 

Cork, in Geography, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Menfter, lying in the fouth-weftern extremity of the 
ifland, and by far the greatelt in extent and population. It 
has the Atlantic ocean on the fouth and fouth-welt; the 


county of Kerry on the welt; thofe of Limerick and Tip- 
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perary on the north. and that of Waterford on the ecaft, 
Its greateft length extending eaftward from Kerry is 78 
miles (99 Englifh) ; and its greateft breadth 56 miles 
(714 Englith) containing 1,048,800 plantation acres 
(1,685,920 Eng.) and being about 1638 (or 2,653 Englifh) 
fquare miles. Ihe number of houfes, according to an offi- 
cial retarn made to parliament in 1791, was 76,739, and 
they mult have fince confiderably increafed. From this the 
population has been eltimated at 416,000, which is allow- 
ing 9.06 to a houfe in the city of Cork, and 5.6 to a 
houfe in other parts of the county, which thofe who are 
acquainted with the many populous towns in this county, 
and with the manner in which the cottages are crowded, mutt 
admit to be a very moderate computation. According to 
this ftatement, which is taken from Dr. Beaufort, the 
county of Cirk contains very nearly a tenth-part of the 
number of acres in all Ireland, and ‘above a tenth-part of 
the whole population. For not only its abfolute popula- 
tion is the greateft, but its relative population is amonglt 
the mott confiderable, being nearly the fame as that of An- 
trimand Londonderry, and exceeded only by the very populous 
diftrits of Armagh, Monaghan, Down, Louth, and Dublin. 
Tt cannot therefore be wondered at, that it has three militia 
aegiments to keep up. The'number of parifhes is 269, in 
which there are 105 churches. ‘The bifhoprics of Cork, 
Rofs, and Cioyne lie entirely within the county, and all the 
above parifhes belong to them except five. Cork returns 
eight members to the imperial parliament, viz. two knights 
of the fhire, two for the city of Cork, and one each for the 
boroughs of Kinféle,; Youghel, Bandon, and Mellow. In 
fo large a diftri@ there mult be a great variety of foil. It 
contains more good land than bad, and fome parts of the 
county aré highly cultivated, efpecially the neighbourhood 
of the Blackwater, and the barony of Innfkilly in the 
eaftern part. "The barony of Banand Bantry, which is co- 
vered-with mountains, and the weftern parts of Carbery and 
Mofkerry, in which are the Sheehy mountains, are the 
pooreft and the left improved. The whole county is hilly, 
and, a few places excepted, very deflitute of trees, which 
is the confequence of the vaft number confumed in the iron- 
works in the 17th century, without new ones being planted. 


‘There are however -fome {pots which are richly wooded. 


The Galtees and the Waterford mountains bound it on the 
north-eaft. The Nagle mountains and the Bogre which rua 
weftward through the heart of the county, though feparat- 
ed from each other by a long valley, may be confidered as 
part of a range, that is continued with few interruptions 
from Helwick Leed in Waterford, acrofs the counties of 
Cork and Kerry to the ocean. On the north of this range 
lies a narrow plain, which extends from the bounds of Tip- . 
perary to Dingle-bay. The rocks moft common in this 
county are argillaceous. A coarfe red or grey fandftone, 
often varying to a coarfer and more flaty fracture, forms the 
greater part of the coalt and the hills near it. There are in 
this many flrata of flate, fome of good quality for roofing 
houfes. A large vein of limeftone interieéts the red argil- 
lite, commencing in the peninfula of Corhnbeg and the 
iflands in Cork harbour, and extending on the fouth fide of 
the river Lee to its jun@ion with the Bride, and thence 
through a valley adjoining this latter river to the diltance of 
about 12 miles from the city of Cork. his limettone iy 
evidently fecondary as it contains a variety of petrified 
fhells; and much of it on feraping has that difagreeable 
fell which charaéterifes Stink/one. This diftri& contains 
fome marbles which admit a good polifh. In fome of the lime- 
{tone quarries near the city of Cork, there are not only very 
tranfparent quartz cryltals, but alfo large amethyfs which 
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are much efteemed by the jewellers. The bottom of Bantry 
bay is entirely compofed of broken pieces of coral, called 
coral fand, which is found to be an excellent manure. In 
Carbery there is a magnefian limeftone. On the Cork fide 
of the Galtees there is abundance of fine limeftone, and 
this ufeful article may be procured on moderate terms in 
every part of the county. The Galtee mountains them- 
felves confift of a very coarfe pudding ftone, in which is 
rauch iron fhot quartz. Near Galtymore, on the eftate of 
the countefs of Kingfton, is the remarkable cave of 
Skeheenrinky, which is deemed by Mr. A. Young fupe- 
rior to the peak. (See Mircuetstown.) The county of 
Cork abounds in fine rivers, and good harbours. The 
Blackwater rifes’ in the mountains between Limerick and 
Kerry, and flows eaftward through this county, receiving 
the Awbeg, the Funchem, the Bride, and many fmaller 
ftreams in a courfe of 80 miles. The Awbeg is the Mulla 
of Spenfer, who refided at Kilcolemen-caftle, not far from 
its banks, and the Blackwater is the Awinduff of the fame 
poet. On the banks of the Blackwater are many fine or- 
chards remarkable for the cyder procured from them; and 
feveral handfome feats. It is navigable from Cappoquin in 
the county of Waterford, where it turns to the fouthward, 
and difembogues itfelf in the harbour of Youghel. The 
Lee iflues from a lake called Gougane-Barra ; which is, ac- 
cording to Smith, a moft elegant and romantic fpot, and 
has by fome been preferred even tothe lake of Killarney. 
This lake is weft of Inchigeelch, by which town the river 
pafles, and thence to the city of Cork, above which it di- 
vides Into two branches which unite below the city ; and it 
contributes much to the wealth and profperity of that great 
commercial town. The paflage down the river from Cork 
to the oucer harbour confilts of a fucceffion of varied and 
beautiful fcenery, which can fcarcely be furpaffed. The 
Bandon is another fine river, which, after watering the large 
and thriving town of Bandon-bridge, and the village of 
Inifhonan falls into the harbour of Kinfale : it is navigable 
for large floops as faras Inifhonan, between winding banks 
which {till deferve the charaéter given them by Spenfer ; 
-** the pleafant Bandon crowned with many-a wood.”” ‘The 
whole coaft of Cork is broken into creeks and bays. The 
harbour of Crookhaven, near Mizen-head, the fouth-weit 
point of Ireland, is often reforted to, when the catterly 
winds prevent veffels from gaining the harbour of Cork, 
Bantry-bay, a little to the north of this cape, is, at leaft, 
-2o miles long, and from tnree to five broad, every where 
deep, fheltered, and free from rocks. For particulars of 
thefe harbours, and of the many towns which this county 
contains, the reader muft be referred to their re{petive ar- 
ticles. At Dromagh and Dromana, in the barony of Du- 
hallow are coal-pits, which are worked, but not in a judi- 
cious manner, or to much advantage. ‘There 1s much iron- 
ftone, and there were many furnaces; but the dearnefs of 
fuel is a great check. Much linen is woven about Dun- 
manway, which ts purchafed by merchants in Bandon, and 
fhipped from Cork. Near Bandon is a very extenfive cot- 
ton mill, which gives employment to great numbers. There 
are fome other manufactures, but none of much confequence, 
except thofe which belong more properly to the account of 
the city of Cork. The peafants in the county are very 
thickly diffeminated. In many parts they are very depend- 
ent on their landlords, working for them at a low price in 
payment of the rent of their cottages, and the {mall lot of 
ground adjoining them. ‘This has been called the Coftar 
fyltem. The cottages in general, though bad, are not fo 
wretched in appearance as in fome other counties, and with 
fearcely a fingle exception have a {mall garden for cabbages, 


as well as a field for potatoes, attached to them. The laft 
fupplies them with the principal article of their food. They 
all have a pig, and fome of them feveral, in which laft cafe 
they generally kill one for themfelves at Chriftmas. This 
animal, as well as fome poultry, often inhabits the fame 
dwelling with its owner, though, of late, pig-ftyes are be- 
coming morecommon. There isa dunghill formed before 
the door of every cottage, which has a difagreeable ap- 
pearance; but it is often the only place the owners have for 
laying up manure for their potatoe gardens. Spinning is 
the general bufinefs of the women, and notwithfandine 
the fevere remarks that have been made on the lazinefs of 
the lower Irith, they are feldom feen idle. They {pin more 
wool than flax. The-middling and lower farmers have, of 
late years, improved much, both in their wealth and manner 
of living, and there is reafon to expeét further improver 
ment, if the encouragement to agriculture continues, and the 
peace of the country be undifturbed. The fyltem of agri- 
culture, however, inufe, is very bad, and much praife can- 
not be beftowed on the great landholders for their exertions 
to improve it. Cork partakes, with other counties of Ire- 
land, the evils arifing from abfentees, fome of the greatett 
proprietors being of this clafs; yet few counties have fo 
great a proportion of refpe@able refidents. With refpec& 
to the hiftory of this county, we may obferve that it was a 
kingdom of itfelf before the arrival of the Enghfh, and was 
governed by the M:Cartys. A defcendant of that family, 
on refigning his Irifh title of AZ’Cartymore, was made by 
qucen Elizabeth, earl of Clancarty, a ticle which was at- 
tainted {oon after the revolution, in confequence of the at- 
tachment of the earl to the dethroned monarch. Henry If. 
granted the whole kingdom of Cork by charter to Robert 
Fitz Stephen and Milo de Cogan, about the year 1177; 
but they were able to get poffeffion only of a {mall part of it, 
It is unneceflary to trace the various changes of property 
which tock place from forfeitures and intermarriages. It 
may be right however to mention that queen Elizabeth di- 
vided a great number of acres, which had been forfeited, 
amongft various undertakers, who agreed to introduce 
Englith tenants. Sir Walter Raleigh had three feignories 
and a half given to him on this occafion, which he fold, in 
1602, to fir R. Boyle, afterwards the firft earl of Cork, 
who was a great improver, and founded feveral towns. 
This property now chiefly belongs to the duke of Devon- 
fhire, who is the reprefentative of the elder branch of the 
Boyle family. Many of Cromwell’s officers afterwards ob- 
tained fettlements in this county. Beaufort’s Memoir. 
Young, &c. &c. 

Cork, the f-eond city of Ireland, and capital of the 
county of the fame name, was originally built on a low 
marfhy ifland, formed by the branches of the river Lee, 
from which circumftance its name is faid to be derived, cor- 
cach, in Irifh, fiznifying a moor or marfh. It appears, from 
the imperfeét account we have of the early periods of Irifh 
hiftory, that in tke 5th, or, as Ware fays, in the 7th cen- 
tury, there lived a pious hermit called Barroc, or Fin Barroc, 
and in after ages, St. Fin Barry, who founded a monattery 
for regular canons of St. Auguttine, anda fchool on the 
fouth fide of the river Lee, near the place where the pre- - 
fent cathedral ftands ; and that his fame drew fuch numbers: 
to it, that to ufe the words of Colgan, ¢ it changed a de- 
fert into a city.”? In the oth and roth centuries, this mo« 
naltery and town were often plundered by the Danes, who 
then infefted Ireland; but, at the beginning of the 11th 
century, they founded the prefent town in an ifland of the 
river, of an oval fhape; and called it either from the name 
of the town they had burned, ov the marfhy fituation, Cor-' 
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am, was, however, very fmall, and probably did not 
contain 2bove sooo inhabitants; but the creeks which in- 
terfected it, were convenient for mooring the Danifh vefiels, 
and thus their nrerchandize and plunder were fecured. On 
the arrival of the Englih in 1172, Cork became an Eng- 
lith colony, and a royal garrifon. King John ordered the 
fortifications to be repaired ; a {tone wall was built; caftles 
were erected at the north and fouth gates; and bridges 
were made with portcullifes for maintaining communica- 
tion with the little towns adjoining the abbeys that had 
been founded on the north, as well as on the fouth fide of 
the river, and which are now the north and fouth fuburbs. 
Cork, however, was not fo early a place of the firft im- 
portance in the ifland. Stanihurft {peaks of it as inferior 
to Limerick and Waterford ; and Boate, who wrote near a 
century later, in the time of Cromwell, as inferior to the 
fame towns, and Galway. Camden, who wrotein the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, thus defcribes it: ‘ It is of an oval 
form, inclofed with walls, and encompaffed with the chan- 
nel of the river, which alfo croffes’it, and is not acceffible 
but by bridges lying along, as it were, in one direct {trect, 
with a bridge over it. It is a populous little trading town, 
and much reforted to; but fo befet with rebel enemies on 
all fides, that they are obliged to keep conftant watch, as if 
the town was continually befieged, and dare not marry out 
their daughters into the country, but contract one with 
another among themfelves, whereby all the citizens are re- 
lated in fome degree or other.”? But though the town of 
Cork was confined to the {mall ifland now occupied by the 
main ftreet and the numerous lanes which interfeGt it ; yet 
the fuburbs were confiderable, and were-protecied by feve- 
ral caftles. 
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The trade of Cork, in thefe periods, was not extenfive, 


and the principal fupport of the inhabitants was the con- 
fumption of the monatteries, of which there were feveral. 
As a haven, Kinfale was in greater eftimation. Since the 
commencement of the 18th century, the town has been gra- 
dually enlarged, by taking in and building upon the feveral 
marfhy iflands which lay near the principal one. “I'he chan- 
nels which were between thefe, ferved the purpofe of canals, 
and were convenient in fome refpeéts, by enabling the mer- 
chants to load and unload their veflels at their refpective 
warehoufes, which often joined their dwelling-houfes. In 
this, it refembled a Dutch town, and fuch is the defcrip- 
tion given of it in ‘¢ the Traveller’s Guide through Ireland,” 
publifhed in 1806. It is now, however, more than twenty 
years fince the plan was adopted, of filling up thefe canals ; 
and there is at prefent (1807) not a fingle one in the city, 
which appears as one ifland, lying between the north and 
fouth branches of the river.. By this means, there are fe- 
veral wide pleafant ftreets, which want only regularity in the 
buildings, to enable them to vie with thofe even of the ca- 
pital. The health of the city has alfo been promoted, for 
putrid exhalations arofe from thefe canals, which were a re- 
ceptacle for filth of all kinds ; and, when the tide was out, 
had both a difagreeable {mell and appearance. Many houfes 
have’ been rebuilt, and in confequence of a new bridge 
thrown over the north channel, the city is increafing rapid- 
ly on the northern bank of the river. So long ago as 
1788, the houfes were 8093 in number ; fince which time, 
there has been a confiderabie increafe. The number of in- 
habitants in feveral of the old houfes is very great, in fome 
cafes above §0; and from the account Dr. Whitelaw has 
given of the population of Dublin, we may fafely reckon 
ten toahoufe. We thall then be within bounds in ftating 
the population of Cork at 80,000. It may ferve to ftrength- 
en this opinion, that in the year 1801, when, in confequence 
Vor. IX. 
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of the fearcity, committees were appointed to make returns 
of the perfons needing chariatable aid in each parifh, tle 
number was very uearly 30,c00. ‘The appearance of the 
city has nothing ftriking to recommend it in the fruGiure of 
the houfes.. There are many comfortable, and even clegant 
manfions, but the want of uniformity, from their being built 
at different periods, and from the caprice or different views 
of the builders, prevents their appearing to as much advan- 
tage as they would otherwife. Cork has no public build- 
ings of much confequence. The cathedral is a modern 
church, which is neat and convenient, but is furpaffed by 
many country parifh churches in England. The church of 
the Holy Tnnity, or Chrift-church, is larger, but is only 
remarkable for an awkward leaning, in confequence of @ 
fettiement at the time of building, which ftrkes every 
ftranger, and made it neceffary to take down the fteeple. 
There ere five other parifh churches, and a Trench church, 
The Roman Catholic parifh chapels are three in number, 
which accommodate immenfe crowds of people. One of 
thefe has been lately rebuilt at a great expence. There are, 
befides, four chapels belonging to friaries and the ch2- 
pel of the nunnery. There are fix meeting-houfes for Pro- 
teftant diflenters, wiz. one for Prefbyterians, one for Bap-~ 
tills, one for Quakers, ore for Calviniits, and two for Me- 
thodifts, The bilhop’s palace, which is near the cathedral, is 
an clegant and convenient modern ftruéture, containing fome 
{paciousapartments. ‘Che exchangeisa licht and elegant build- 
ing, in the Italian ftyle, ornamented by columns of the Doric 
and Jonic orders. It was built by an Italian architeét; as was 
alfo the corn-market houfe, of the Tufcan order, which has 
great merit asa building for that purpofe. Adjoining to the 
exchange is the city court-houfe, and a very extenfive cof- 
fee-houfe. The manfion-houfe, where the mayor refides, 
during his year of office, is a plain building, but contains 
two very {pacious rooms for public entertainments. In one 
of them is a ftatue of William III., of platter, which 
is pamted, and which Mr. Twifs having confounded with 
a ftatue of the earl of Chatham, of white marble, has made 
the fubje&t of ridiculing the corporation. The old cuftom- 
houfe is a large brick building, which having been deemed 
ineligible for bufinefs, has been promifed by government to 
the Institution for applying Science to the common purpo/es 
of Life; and a new cultom-houfe is to be eretted in a bet- 


ter fituation. There are are two theatres ; the Theatre Royal 


is tolerably large, but ftands in great need of extenfive re- 
pairs and embellifhments ; the other, which was built by Mr, 
Aftley, is much fmaller. The affembly room is very large, 
and the profits derived from it increafe the funds of the 
North Infirmary, to the corporation of which it belongs. 
There are feveral bridges. St. Patrick’s bridge over the 
north channel is one of the moft elegant ftru€iures in Eu- 
rope. It is built, in fome refpeéts, on the plan of the 
beautiful bridge at Neuilly, near Paris, and cenfilts of a 
centre arch of 60 feet, and two of 50 feet; which arches 
are exa&t femi-ellipfes. Mr. Shannchau was the architect, 
Farliament bridge, over the fouth channel, has been lately 
rebuilt, with a fingle arch, and makes a handfome appear- 
ance. The new barrack, at a fhort diftance from the city, 
on the north, is on a commanding eminenée, fo as to be 
feen at a great diftance from the city, in various direétions, 
It is very extenfive, containing accommodation for four re- 
giments of foot, and 1000 horfe, with an hofpital and [uit- 
able apartments for officers. The old barrack on the fouth- 
fide is flill retained, and there is a convenient general hof. 
pital near it. The artillery have alfo a barrack and ttores ; 
and there is 2 magazine about half a mile from the city, 
About three miles up the river are very extenfive powder~ 
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mills, with large flores, at a place called Ballincollig, be- 
longing to government, The public-market, nearly in the 
centre of the town, is very neat ardconvenient. The meat- 
market conlifts of three rows, on each fide of which the 
butchers have ftalls. The whole is well flagged, covered 
in, and lighted from above. Adjoining, are the fifh, poul- 
try, and root markets. Thefe markets are open, and fup- 
plied on every day, except Sunday ; but on Wednefdays 
and Saturdays, which are reckoned market days, the fupply 
is abundant, and of the belt quality. There are fome in- 
ferior markets, but they do not deferve notice. ‘The coun- 
ty jail is a handfome new ftruGture, built at a fhort diftance 
from the city, which will enable the grand jury to take 
down the fouth gate at one end of the main ftreet ; on, and 
adjoining which, was the old county jail. As a new city 
jail is fhortly to be ereéted, the north gate may alfo be 
taken down, which will be a material improvement to that 
part of the city. The bridewell is a plain building, fuit- 
able to its purpofe. The county court-houfe has been 
lately new-modelled, and an elegant entrance to it built, 
fo asto be more worthy of the extenfive and opulent county, 
the bufinefs of which is tranfactéed there. 

‘There are a great number of charitable inftitutions, but 
the buildings are not remarkable. Where the funds, in- 
deed, depend on voluntary contributions, it cannot be ex- 
pected that there fhould be money to expend on ornaments. 
It, however, they cannot be fpoken of as contributing to 
the beauty of the city, they undoubtedly do honour to the 
feelings of the inhabitants. ‘There are two infirmaries, con- 
taining upwards of 50 beds; ahoule of induftry, with com- 
modious cells for lunatics adjoining it; a houfe of recovery, 
for the reception of fever patients; a lying-in hofpital ; a 
foundling hofpital, which receives about 200 children, be- 
fides thofe at nurfe ; a blue-coat hofpital for 24 boys; a 
{chool of induftry for 100 children of both fexes, with feve- 
ral alms-houfes and parifh {chool-houfes. There are, befides, 
a general difpenfary, which is provided with every thing ne- 
ceflary for reftoring fufpended animation ; a fociety for re- 
lieving perfons confined for {mall debts, and for lending 
{mall {ums of money to poor tradefmen ; a fociety for reliev- 
ing the labouring poor, in time of ficknefs; and a fociety 
for affitting ftrangers, and enabling them to return to their 
refpetive homes. Except the foundling hofpital, which is 
fupported by a tax on coal; and the houfe of induftry, 
which receives grants from the county and city grand juries ; 
all of them chiefly depend on voluntary contributions, or on 
public amufements, which are made in a great degree con- 
ducive to charitable purpofes. The confequent difficulty of 
procuring funds for their fupport, obliges the conductors of 
thefe inftitutions to ufe rigid economy : yet it may be quef- 
tioned, whether the time now fpent in providing neceflaries 
might not be better employed in infpeCting the internal re- 
gulations ; and whether a permanent fupport for every ufeful 
in{titution would not, on that account, be defirable. Cork 
has alfo a fociety for bettering the condition and increafing the 
comforts of the poor, which maintains a corre{pondence with 
the fimilar focieties in London and Dublin, and has fuggefted 
many ufeful plans, fome of which are perfevered in with 
fuccefs. Though the citizens of Cork have been ftigmatifed, 
by fome illiberal travellers, as negle€tful of the fciences and 
fine arts ; yet there feems to be no juft ground for this cen- 
fure. The public library, fupported by annual fubfcrip- 
tions, contains a large and well chofen colleGtion of books, 
which is rapidly increafing. The inftitution already referred 
to, which alfo originated in private fubferiptions, has a 
{cientific library, a large colleGtion of minerals, and the ne- 
ceflary apparatus for giving leftures in natural philofophy 
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and chemiftry, The managers of it, haying received the 
countenance and fupport of government, are now adding a 
botanical garden, and extending their plan in many refpects. 
The proprietors of the inftitution, with fome other gentle- 
men, forma literary and philofophical fociety, which meets 
on two evenings in every month. With refpeé to the fine 
arts, mufic is a favourite amufement ; and there are many 
excellent performers, both profeffors and amateurs. The 
juftly celebrated Barry, who was a native of Cork, was firft 
brought into notice by an ingenious townfman, Dr. Keigh ; 
and there are not wanting, at the prefent time, men who 
have tafte to difcern, and liberality to encourage, rifing 
merit : though a place fo remote from the capital cannot be 
expeCied to afford {cope for eminent talents. The environs 
of Cork, towards Paflage and Glanmire, are extremely 
beautiful: the lands rife in gentle hills, ornamented with 
many country honfes, gardens, and plantations, and with 
woods and fields of variegated verdure. On an ifland bes 
tween the two branches of the Lee, above the city, is a walle 
of an Englith mile in length, planted with trees; from 
which there is a pleafant view of part of the city, and of the 
fuburb of Sunday’s Well. It is called the Mardyke, and 
is a fafhionable walk. But whatever advantages its environs 
may poflefs, or whatever improvements may take place in 
this city, the fource of all muit be fought in its fafe and ca- 
pacious harbour, which has now become a regular ftation 
for an admiral, and which is the place of rendezvous for 
fleets failing to the Welt Indies. The principal export from 
Cork has long been provifions, including beef, pork, and 
butter, made up either for the Weft Indies, or for the fup- 
ply of the Britihh fleet. The average exportation of beef, 
in the years 1743-4-5, was 92,950 barrels; the average of 
butter, in the fame years, was 84,105 cwt.; and Smith fays, 
it was afcertained that the average number of bullocks and 
cows flaughtered in Cork, from Auguft to Chriftmas in 
each year, was near 100,000. ‘The export of butter began 
about the year 1633 ; and about the fame time the merchants 
began to barrel up their beef and butter with hoops bound 
about with twigs, after the Englifh manner; and at prefent 
they are alfo iron-hooped. The average of beef for 19 
years, ending in 1773, had increafed to 291,970 barrels ; 
and that of butter to 120,000 cwt. The export of pork 
was at that time inconfiderable. The average value of the 
whole exports was 1,100,190/, fterling. The other articles of 
export were hides, bay and woollen yarn, camblets, ferges, 
candles, foap, tallow, herrings, glue, wool, and fome {mall 
articles. Of late years, the export of beef, and of all the 
articles conneéted with it, has decreafed; and that of yarn,. 
camblets, and ferges, has almoft entirely ceafed: but the 
export of pickled pork and bacon, of corn, of porter, {pirits, 
&c. has become confiderable. ‘Che quantity of butter ex- 
ported in 1806 was 160,000 cwt.; the number of black 
cattle, on the average: of the three laft years, was only 
18,000 ; the number of calf-fkins, on an average of the fame 
years, about 50,000. The imports are chiefly for the fup- 
ply of the city, and the adjoining diftri@. The breweries 
and diftilleries of Cork area great fource of wealth. There 
are five porter breweries, befides many of ale and {mall beer. 
That diftinguifhed by the name of the Cork porter brewery 
is the moft extenfive, not only in Cork, but in Ireland, and 
is probably furpaffed only in London. There are four large 
diftilleries, each of which pays 2100/. duty per week. At 
one of thefe is a fteam-engine, of Boulton and Watt’s lateft 
conftruétion : it is of 40 horfe power, and no expence has 
been {pared in the ereétion of it. The manufature of cloth- 
ing for the army is alfo very extenfively carried on; and 
there are many lefler faétories for coarfe cloth, ferge, &c. 
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The manufa@ories of fail-cloth, fheeting, paper, leather, 
glue, glafs, &c. are alfo confiderable. The corporation 
confifts of a mayor, two fheriffs, a recorder, and feveral al- 
dermen. The charter was given by Charles I. The theriffs 
are chofen by the freemen at large ; and, after having ferved 
the office, are called burgeffes. On the day of election, 
the names of all thefe burgeffes are put into a box or hat, 
and five names are drawn out: of thefe five the freemen are 
to chufe one to be mayor for the enfuing year. By an 
agreement, however, which has been entered into by a great 
number of freemen, who form a club, the fenior burgefs, if 
willing to ferve, is always elected. The fame club has alfo 
affumed to itfelf the choice of fheriffs, fo as to render the 
public eleCtion a mere farce, or rather a ratification, accord- 
ing to form, of what has been previoufly determined at a 
meeting of the club. Cork, as well as Dublin, retains the 
privilege of fending two members to the imperial parliament. 
The ele€tors confitt of about 1500 freemen, and a number 
of freeholders in the county of the city, which is very ex- 
tenfive. The eldeft fons of freemen are entitled to their 
freedom, as well as thofe who ferve a regular apprenticefhip 
to freemen, Many alfo obtain this privilege by favour every 
year; for as the number of voters is too great to admit of 
any attempt to di€tate to them at elections, fo there is little 
inducement to throw difficulties in the way of obtaining 
freedom. The income of the corporation, which arifes 
chiefly from duties paid by thofe not free on articles of trade 
brought into the city, is fo fmall as to be fcarcely fufficient 
for the current expences. In hiftory Cork has not been re- 
markable. Like moft other parts of Ireland, it engaged in 
the intereft of the impoftor, Perkins Warbeck, which 
brought the citizens into fome difficulty. In 16go it was 
befieged by king William’s forces, under the earl (after- 
wards duke) of Marlborough, and taken after a fhort re- 
fiftance. The duke of Grafton, a natural fon of Charles II., 
was killed at this fiege. 

Cork is 126 Irifh miles S.W. from Dublin. The latitude 
of the obfervatory of the Cork Inftitution is 51° 53/ 54” N. 
Longitude W. from Greenwich, in time, 33' 56”; in de- 
grees, 8°29’. Smith, Young, &c. &c. 

Cork, Bifboprick of, is fuppofed to have been founded in 
the feventh century. It was united with Rofs by queen 
Elizabeth, in 1586; and they are both contained in the 
county of Cork, as is alfo the adjoining one of Cloyne. 
The Union is, in Irifh miles, about 65 by 17; andin Eng- 
lith, 83 by 23. The number of acres is 480,300, which 
are divided into 127 parifhes, of which only 54 have churches. 
Beaufort. 

Corx-bay, a bay on the ealt fide of Newfoundland 
ifland. 

Cork, or Corxinc of a faddle, are pieces of wood upon 
which the bolfters are made fait. 

This part of the faddle was formerly made of cork, whence 
it {till retains the name. 

CORLAY, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in 
the department of the Cétes du Nord; is the chief place of 
a canton, in the diftri@ of Loudéac. The town contains 
1483, and the canton 6481, inhabitants, difperfed in five 
communes, upon a territorial extent of 1174 kilometres. 

CORLIEU, in Ornithology, the name given by Albinus 
to the Scoropax fotanus, the {potted red-fhank of Pennant, 
and {potted {nipe of Latham. 

CORLIN, in Geography, a {mall town of Pruffian Po- 
merania, on the river Perfante; 12 miles S.E. of Colberg. 
It has a few woollen manufaGures. 

CORLIS, in Ornithology, the common curlew, or Sco- 
LOPAX arquaia. 
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€ORMA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, in the 
territory of Chalonitis, which difcharged itfelf into the river 
Delzs or Silla. 

CORMALOS, a river of Afia Minor, in the Troade. 

CORMANTIN, Litrtez, in Geography, a village of 
Africa, fituated on the Gold Coalt, three miles from Mawri, 
and a little below Aga; fo called in contradiftinétion to 
Great Cormantin, from which it is diftant 4 miles W.S.W. 
The French and Portuguefe formerly carried on a great 
trade with this place, in which the Dutch alfo fhared, tili 
it was difcovered that the negroes adulterated the gold. 
About the year 1682, the Dutch refumed the trade, when 
they enlarged and ftrengthened Fort Amiterdam, the chief 
refidence of the Englifh, till they were forced to abandon it 
by De Ruyter, in 1665. The fort is a fquare ftone build- 
ing, fortified with four baftions, mounting 20 pieces of 
cannon; having convenient apartments for the officers and 
foldiers, and commanding fine views of the country and fea. 
Large ciflerns, receiving the rain-water, fupply the fort with 
water. 

Cormantin, Great, a large and populous town, on the 
Gold Coaft, in the territory of Fantin, ftanding about can- 
non-fhot from the fort of Little Cormantig, on a high hill 
behind, and under the cannon of the fort. The town is oc- 
cupied by a confiderable number of merchants and fifhermen, 
together with other inhabitants of different employments. 
Cormantin and Anamaboa were formerly the great marts of 
the Englifh and Dutch commerce, as they were much fre- 
quented by the Akhauefe, who came hither with their goods 
in large caravans. N. lat. 5° 5’. E, long. 0° 8’. 

CORMASA, or, as Polybius calls it, Curmasa, in 
Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Pamphylia. 

COR-MASS, the name of a grand proceffion, faid to 
have been eftablifhed at Dunkirk during the dominion of 
Charles V., and renewed on St. John’s day, the 24th of 
June. After the celebration of high mafs, the proceffion, 
confitting of the feveral tradefmen of the town, begins. 
Each perfon has a burning taper of wax in his hand; and 
after each company comes a pageant, followed by the pa- 
tron-faint, ufually of folid filver, richly wrought and adorned. 
The companies are followed by mufic; and after the mufi- 
cians, the friars, in the habits of their order, the fecular 
priefts, and then the abbot magnificently adorned, and pre- 
ceded by the hoft. Machines likewife of various fantaftical 
forms and devices, and as varioufly accoutred, form a part 
of the fhew on this occafion; which is defcribed as one of 
the moft fuperb and magnificent in the world, by an eyes 
witnefs, in 1755. Gent. Mag. vol. xxix. p. 263. 

CORMEILLES, in Geography, a {mall town of France, 
in the department of Eure, and diflrict of Pontaudemer, 
with 1230 inhabitants. It is the chief place of a canton, 
which has 15 communes, and 10,063 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritorial extent of 127 kiliometres.—Afo, a town of France, 
in the department of the Oife, and diftri& of Clermont; 4 
miles W.N.W. of Breteuil. 

CORMERY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Indre and Loire, and diftri& of Tours; 7 miles S.E. 
of Tours. 

CORMICY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Marne, and diftrit of Reims; 10 miles N.W. of 
Reims. 

CORMION, or Liconium, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Afia Minor, fituated on the Bofphorus of ‘l'hrace, 
and near the wettern bank of the river Aneretus. This 
{mall town lay to the eaft of the Herman promontory, 

Cormien Sinus, a gulf of Afia Minor, in the Bofphorus 
of Thrace, over againit the Hermaan promontory. 
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CORMOLAIN, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Calvados; 10 miles S.S.W. of 
Bayeux. 

CORMONS, a town of Germany, in the county of 
Goritz ; 7 miles S.W. of Goritz. 


CORMORANT, in-Ornithology. See PELEcANUS carboy, 


and Corvus aquaticus. 

CORMOS, or Cormon, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Arcadia, on the frontiers of Laconia, near the fource of 
the river Carrion, S.E. of Megalopolis. In the time of 
Paufanias, its ruins only were to be fcen. 

CORN, in Agriculiure, a term applied to all forts of 
grain fit for food ; particularly wheat, rye, &c. 

The farmers, indeed, rank under the denomination of 
corn feveral other grains; as barley, oats, and even pulfe ; 
as peas, vetches, &c. which, however, they fometimes dif- 
tinguifh by the denomination, /maller corn. 

Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and fome other can- 
tons of Africa, particularly the coaits of Barbary; and fome 
parts of America, cultivated by the Europeans; and the 
Armenians themfelves, produce corn, Other countries have 
maize and rice, in lieu of it; and fome parts of America, 
both in the iflands and continents, fimple roots, fuch as pos 
tatoes, and manioc, 

Egypt was anciently the moft fertile of all countries in 
corn 5 as appears both from facred and profane hiftory. It 
furnifhed a good part of the people fubje& to the Roman 
empire, and was called the dry nurfe of Rome and Italy. 
England, France, and Poland, feem now to have fupplied 
the place of Egypt, and with their fuperfluities fupport a 
good part of Europe. 

For the firft difcovery and culture of corn, authors are 
much divided: the common opinion is, that in the firft ages 
men lived on the fpontaneous fruits of the earth; as acorns, 
and the nut, or ma{t, produced by the beech; which, they 
fay, took its name, fagus, from the Greek Gayw, J eat. It 
is added, that they had not either the ufe of corn, nor the 
art of preparing, or making it eatable. See Baxina. 

Ceres has the credit of being the firft that thewed the ufe 
of corn, on which account fhe was placed among the gods; 
others give the honour to Triptolemus ; others fhare it be- 
tween the two, making Ceres the firft difcoverer, and Trip- 
tolemus the firft planter and cultivator of corn. 

Diodorus Siculus aferibes the whole to Ifis; in which 
Polydore Virgil cbferves, he does not differ from the reft ; 
Ifis and Ceres being, in reality, the fame. The Athenians 
pretend, it was among them the art began; and the Cre- 
tans, or Candiots, Sicilians, and Egyptians, lay claim to 
the ‘fame. Some think the title of the Sicilians beft fup- 
ported, that being the country of Ceres; and authors add, 
fhe did not teach the fecret to the Athenians, till fhe had 
firft inftruéted her own countrymen. Others fay, Ceres 
pafled firft into Attica, thence into Crete, and, laft of all, 
ito Sicily: many of the learned, however, maintain, it was 
im Egypt the art of cultivating corn firft began; and it is 
ceftain, there was corn in Egypt and the Eait, long before 
the time of Ceres. For the various modes of producing 
corn, and preparing it for ufe; fee Hussanpry, and other 
articles appropriate to each kind of grain in this diGtionary. 
For the beft method of preferving corn, fee Granary. 

Corn Laws, in Rural and Commercial Economy, are thofe 
laws and regulations which relate to the importation and 
exportation, as well as general trade in grains They are 
a fet of rules and regulations which have undergone much 
change and alteration at different periods, but which fill 
feem far from having attained that degree of perfe€tion which 
js eflential in fo important an article of commerce. It has 
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been remarked by an able writer, that *¢ almoft every othe? 
manufacture may be admitted to a free trade; but as the 
trade of corn mu{t at all times be limited by, and fubfer- 
vient to, the neceffities of the ftate, it requires the attention of 
a careful and foltering parent.” It is therefore contended, 
that the agriculture of the nation ‘* ought to be guarded 
by the wifeft laws and the ftrifteft execution of them, as the 
only certain means of employing the greateft number of 
people, and confequently of encreafing the population; and 
that it is the better entitled to this attention, that the far- 
mer and the landholder pay a full proportion of all taxes 
impofed for promoting and protecting the fale of our other 
manufaétures, both at home and abroad, as well as for the 
growth of corn at home.’? 

Though very different principles have been laid down as 
the bafis of thefe laws at different times, it feems evident 
that, as the ftrength and power of a nation mutt be propor- 
tioned to the extent and induftry of its population, the chief 
attention of the framers of them fhould be dire€ted to fuck 
meafures as have an immediate tendency to encourage and 
promote the improvement of agriculture. It has indeed 
been contended; on the ground of long experience, that the 
foundation of fuch regulations fhould always be fuch as is 
calculated to induce the inhabitants to improve their grounds 
in {uch a manner as to raife the largeft proportion of grain, 
the particular foil and climate is capable of permitting, And 
that this is ‘* an obje&t which can only be attained by fecu- 
ring a certain’and iteady market to the farmer for his pros 
duce; not only by preventing importation, but alfo, when. 
ever it fhall appear, from the moderate price of grain at 
home, that a greater quantity has been raifed than is re- 
quired for the annual fupply of the inhabitants, by giving 
fuch a bounty on exportation, as fhall enfure a ready vent for 
the excrefcent ftock in foreign countries. It is not enough, 
fays the able writer, that a nation rgifes, in general, a fuf- 
ficiency of corn for the confumption of its inhabitants: it 
mutt be accuftomed to raife confiderably more, in order to 
afford plenty in bad feafons; and its annals ought to be 
diftinguifhed by a greater or lefler exportation; but on no 
occafion ought it be reduced to the neceflity of importation, 
and having recourfe to foreign countries for an expentive 
and precarious relief.’? 

Mr. Young in his ‘ Political Arithmetic” likewife re- 
marks, in fpeaking of the obftacles which bad corn laws 
throw in the way of good hufbandry, and of the want of- 
permiffion to export grain in Spain, Portugal, and fome 
parts of Italy, that he does not conceive it poflible, ‘* under 
fuch a fyftem, to have a flourifhing corn hufbandry—prices 
will be too fluuating—fome years will be fo cheap that the 
farmers will be ruined, and others fo dear that the people 
will be ftarved. Long experience’ muft convince us, con- 
tinues he, that this is not only reafoning but faa. Famines 
never appear in countries that admit a free exportation ; but 
in all above named, where a contrary policy has been pur- 
fued, they have appeared frequently and feverely.”” And he 
farther obferves that ‘ the variations in the earth’s produ&is, 
owing to feafons, though not fo great as fome have imagined, 
where the hufbandry is good, yet where it is indifferent, mutt 
neceflarily be confiderable.”” He thinks that one maxim may 
be laid down on this fubje& which can hardly be contra- 
diéted, which is, that ‘* the good of hufbandry requires that 
tlre price of corn should be proportioned to the produ@. Let 
us then, adds he, fuppofe the common confumption of a na- 
tion to be 5,000,000 of quarters of bread corn: the propor- 
tion between the common produ and the common confump-« 
tion mutt vibrate according to various circumftances,—Sup- 
pofe a crop of 6,000,000 of quarters, and no exportation, 
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what, heafks, muft be the confequence? There is the furplus 
‘of afixth in the markets, confequently the price is brought 
down much lower than that proportion. Here, fays he, lies 
the misforcune. If corn in fuch a year yielded a price pro- 
portioned only to the plenty, the misfortune would not be 
great; but the addition in the markets of a fixth finks the 
price probably a third, and perhaps more.’? And further, 
fuppoling “* another good crop, with a new furplus of a fixth 
or feventh; this coming upon granaries full of a part of the 
former furplus, finks the price yet lower; and then the farmers 
are not only difcouraged, as, he fays, feveral writers have 
oblerved, from fowing another crop, but what is as bad, they 
are impoverifhed fo much that they cannot plough, harrow, 
dung, drain, ditch, fence, or do any thing with proper 
fpirit. 'Thefe two circumftances, inability in future to a& 
well, and difcouragement from fowing again, can hardly 
fail, he thinks, of occafioning in future vears afcarcity, or 
probably a famine. Then the farmers reap of courfe a thin 
crop, from their former inability, and that too over only part 
of the land ufually fown; in fuch a cafe, corn, he contends, 
mutt be very high to recompenfe the farmer; probably fo 
high, that the government of the country is alarmed, and 
imports corn from wherever they can get it; then the price 
falls, when he again fuffers. Thus a great crop or a bad 
one operates equally again{t him, and nothing can fupport 
him at all but fuch a produ& as pretty exaétly anfwers the 
annual confumption. ‘There is no balance preferved in the 
meafures, exportation is prohibited, yet importation is al- 
lowed; fo that it is impoflible the price fhould with any 
regularity be fuch as can encourage good hufbandry.?’ 
_ On the contrary, if the policy of the ftate admits ex- 
portation, the furplus of a large crop being fent away, keeps 
the price at home, he maintains, from falling too low: this 
is an encouragement to the farmer aéting two ways; firlt, by 
enriching him, he is able the better to improve all his cul- 
ture ; fecondly, he is induced to fow as much corn as pof- 
fible, for every man, whatever be his trade, is defirous of 
increafing that commodity which fells beft at market.” 

The bounty on exportation, which was formerly given in 
this country, is confidered as a refinement on this policy, and 
which, though given originally with the view of raifing the 
price of grain, as an encouragement to the country gentle- 
men, yet it had the contrary effect, having rendered corn 
much more cheap, by becoming fo great an inducement 
to the cultivation of it. 

It is, in fhort, ftrongly contended, that “in fuch coun- 
tries as will adhere to fo deftructive a fyitem as that of re- 
ftraining the export of corn, it is not of much confequence 
whatever advantages are given to hufbandry, fince all others 
united, that can be named, or thought of, will not make 
amends to the farmer for the want of a market: it is of no 
confequence to enable him to raife noble crops, if when he 
has got them, he cannot fell at a proper price ; his plentiful 
harvefts tend only to his ruin.’ 

From the fulleft confideration of the fubje@ in various 
points of view, an able writer conceives it obvious, “ that 
agriculture and manufactures are eltablifhed on very differ- 
ent principles, and that whil{t wealth and population raife 
confiderably the money price of corn, and other rude produce 
of the foil, they have not an equal effect in advancing the 
price of manufactures.”? Hence, contrary to the opinion of 
the celebrated author of the Wealth of Nations, it is {uppofed 
the following political maxim may be fairly deduced: ** that 
agriculture in rich and populous countries, ftands more.an 
need of a monopoly for its fupport than manufactures; and 
that the farther a nation advances in profperity, 1t becomes 
the more neceflary to fecure its agriculture, not only by 


reftraining the importation of foreign corn, but alfo by ré~ 
moving every impediment which may prevent, and by giving 
every encouragement ahich may promote, the extenfion of 
cultivation and improvement over the whole face of the 
country.’” i 

Coniequently, that, if this country with * to preferve 
her prefent fuperiority in wealth and refources over the fur- 
rounding nations, agriculture mult be protected by allowing 
to the hufbandmen prices for their produce proportioned to 
the internal wealth and profperity of the country ; and that, 
if at any time, the bringing in of foreign corn tends to fink 
the money price of Britifh grain below the correfponding 
value of labour and other commodities, the importation mult 
be checked by judicious laws, altered from time to time, 
at different periods, to correfpond with the profperous or 
declining ftate of the country.” 

The principles on which the corn laws have been con- 
ftruéted at different times, fo far as they can be traced and 
recognized, appear to have been thefe. 

rit. That of cutting off the importation of corn from 
foreign countries, except when the price at home was very 
high. 

2d. That of granting a bounty on the exportation of it, 
when it does not exceed certain prices. 

gd. That of having recourfe to both thefe meafures ac- 
cording to circumftances ; or what may be termed a fort of 
mixed or fhifting policy, without any thing being perma. 
nent, without any regular law, or due arrangements. of 
prices at which export fhould be allowed, or import be 
prohibited. - 

4th. That of lowering the import rates and duties, as well 
as that of the bounty, on exportation in a confiderable 
degree, in order to reduce the prices of corn in the home 
market, to the ftate of former periods, and thus to intro- 
duce a permanent law in refpeét to corn by which the 
inconveniences of a varying policy may be remedied. 
And, y 

Laftly, That of regulating the import and export of corn, 
and the bounties and duties upon them, by the particular 
circumftances of the period, fo that the farmer may obtain 
a fair and reafonable profit in the home market, 

Having now confidered the different objeéts which fhould 
be particularly attended to in conftru@ing laws for the regu- 
lation of the commerce in grain, and fhewn the principles on 
which they feem to have been in general founded, it may 
not be improper to trace the caufes from which they pro- 
ceeded, and the effeéts which they have produced at dif- 
ferent times. 

In regard to the corn laws of this country, as they exifted 
previous to the revolution in 1688, it may be obferved, that 
in order to preferve the laws of the kingdom in force, it 
was confidered neceflary, for feveral centuries after the 
conque(ft, to renew or confirm them upon the acceflions of 
new fovereigns, a practice which explains the reafon of 
the various confirmations of the great charter, and the fre- 
quent re-enactions of the fame laws, on this fubjec, as well 
as others, without any new meaning appearing on the 
ftatute-book. 

At this period, the rents of lands, held by farmers or 
tenants, were for the moft part payable in produce, as in 
corn, cattle, or fome other product afforded by the foil. 
And the rules by which the rents were received were ex- 
tremely indefinite and irregular; the meafures of grain 
being various, and taken heaped, nine buthels generally 
conftituting the quarter. For though by the great charters 
of king John and Henry III., which had been often cons 


firmed by fucceeding kings and their parliaments, one weight 
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and meafure had-been dire&ted to be made ufe of over all 
England, yet it was far from being the cafe, as is fhewn 
by an a& of 1360, the 25th of Edward III., in which the 
weights and meafures are again attempted to be regulated; 
and in which it is directed, that eight bufhels ftricken and no 
more, fhali be received as the quarter of grain, “but faving 
the rents and farms, and all manner of franchifesof the lords.” 
On which Mr. Dirom remarks, that, «* with fuch referva- 
tions, it is not to be expected that the law could have any 
effet.” And he adds, that, ‘ under fuch impofitions 
with the oppreflion of purveyance, and the depreffed fitua- 
tion in life wherein the farmers were placed, it is not to be 
wondered that agriculture languifhed, and that a numerous 
community depended upon foreign provifions for their 
fubfiftence.”” 

In tracing the progreffive advances of agriculture from 
this deprefled fituation, it may be neceflary to obferve, that, 
at thefe periods, moft of the bufinefs of the dealer or trader 
was carried on in the different markets and fairs of the king- 
dom, and that a large proportion of the revenue of the 
crown was drawn from the duties payable to the king, 
on the goods brought to them in order to be fold. 
And the barons had likewife, within their refpective 
jurifdi¢tions, tolls at the fairs. Hence it not unfrequently 
happened, that as the farmers and other dealers were con- 
veying their corn and other neceffaries to the markets and 
fairs to be difpofed of, they were met by perfons on 
the road, in order to purchafe them for the purpofe of 
retailing them at a higher pvice, in confequence of which, 
the king and the lords of the manors were deprived of the 
different duties payable upon them, and at the fame time the 
price was inhanced on the people, in confequenee of the 
diminifhed quantity brought to market. it of courfe became 
neceffary, both on the {core of public and private intereft, 
to prevent the practice as much as poffible, by the infli@ion 
of fevere penalties; and various laws were enacted for the 
purpofe at different times, the offenders being termed fore- 
ttallers, regrators, and ingroffers. 

Hitherto, as various laws had been formed with the 
view of inviting the importation of foreign articles of 
nieceffity, while the exportation of the fuperabundant ftock 
of Britifh grain had been prohibited, it cannot be fuppofed 
that agriculture had been encouraged as an object of national 
importance. About this period, 1393, however, a law 
was made, the 17th Richard II. c. 7, which authorized all 
the king’s fubje&ts to carry corn out of the kingdom, upon 
the payment of the cuftoms and fubfidies. And which was 
confirmed in 1425, referving to the king and council, 
power to retrain the exportation when they fhould judge it 
neceffary. 

However, from this refervation being conftrued into a 
prohibition to export grain without a licence, or from the 
difficulty of procuring the licence, the beneficial con- 
fequences to be derived from it were prevented; and 
from the check which was thus given to the art of cultiva- 
tion, much inconvenience and diftrefs experienced in the 
country, as is fully fhewn by the preamble to the law of 
1436, the rsth Henry VI. c. 2, by which it was followed, 
and ir which liberty was given to perfonsto tran{port grain, 
without a licence to wherever they chofe, except to the 
enemies of the king, when wheat was at 6s. and 8d. and 
barley at 3s. the quarter; which were fums rather above 
the medium prices, being in the proportion of the prefent 
money of 2/. 4s. for the quarter of the former, and 195. 10d. 
for that of the latter. 

The advantage of this law had been found fo beneficial to 
the country in reftoring abundance of grain, that it was in 


1442 and i444, confirmed and continued for ten year 
as well as foon afterwards made perpetual, by the aéts of 
20 Henry VI. c. 6. and 23 Menry VI. c. 5: and the 
effets of which, fo far as they can now be difcerned, were 
thofe of a very moderate and more fteady, or lefs fu@uating, 
price of corn for forty years. 

However, notwithftanding this, the laws favouring the 
importation of foreign grain fti!l continued in force; and the 
trade was in the hands of foreign merchants or dealers, who 
conveyed their corn or other articles from one port to an- 
other, foas to anticipate the Englith farmcrs in the fale and 
difpofal of their grain or other produce. And itis fuggefted 
by Mr. Dirom in his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Corn Laws and Corn 
Trade,” that, ‘although thofe merchants may have loft upon 
the grain which they imported into England at this time, 
they gained upon the general courfe of the trade; becaufe 
they received in return, wool, unfinifhed woollen cloth, and 
ready money, upon which they made great prcfit in their 
own countries, and thus were enabled to underfell the pro- 
duce of our ficids at home.” 

Further, ‘‘this appears to have been the cafe, even afte 
this period, from two reftrifive and regulating laws of 
Richard IIT. 1, c. 8, 13, by the laft of which it appears, 
that the foreign merchants who imported wines into Eng- 
land, had not only taken their payment two-thirds in 
woollen cloth, and one-third in ready money, but had con- 
fiderably leffened the contents of their wine cafks, although 
fold under the former titles and contents.”’ 

The inconvenience and confequent diftrefs to which the 
bufinefs of cultivation was expofed, by the conitant import- 
ation of foreign grain, at length awakened the attention of 
the legiflature, and in 1463, a preventive law was made, 
3 Edward IV. c. 23 fome of the caufes of which feem to 
have been, that the labourers or cultivators and occupiers of 
land, had been grievoufly injured by the importation of 
foreign grain, when corn at home was at a low price; by 
which the importation of foreign grain was prohibited, 
until the prices at home fhould exceed 6s. 8d. the quarter 


for wheat, 4.5. for rye, and 3s. for barley; which is in the _ 


proportion of t/. 15s. 2d. 1/. 15. and 15s. tod. of the 

prefent money. ~ 
The able author quoted above, confiders thefe as the laws 
to which the agriculture of this country owes its origin ; and 
that notwithflanding their objeéts have frequently been 
defeated by others, they are the bafis or foundation which 
ftill *emains ; and on which a great fabric, now out of re- 
pair, has been erected; but which, by ‘‘ moderate attention, 
may long continue to be the chief ornament and fupport’? 
of the kingdom. It was on thefe laws, he adds, that the agri- 
culture of the country refted for nearlya century; though the 
want of their being duly executed, rendered them in a con- 
fiderable degree nugatory. For as the prohibition of the 
importation of foreign grain, was never fufficiently re- 
garded; the occupiers of land had {till to contend with the 
competition of grain from abroad as well as other oppreffions 
and grievances at home; as is fully fhewn by an a& made 
in the year 1552 again{t regrators, foreftallers, and ingrof- 
fers, the 5 and 6 of Edw. VI. c. 14; ** by which the crime of 
foreftalling is extended to perfons buying viétuals coming in 
fhips from beyond the feas, to be fold in any market or fair, 
city, port, haven, ereck, or road, as if no laws had fubfifted by 
which fuch importation had been prohibited.’’ And after ob- 
ferving that although the “ repreflion of the practices of foree 
ftalling and regrating might have been neceflaty,” itisnot ealy 
to difcover any caule ** tor the enatment of ingrofling”’ at a 
period fo late as this when commerce had made fuch confider- 
able advances: and further that, ‘* by the fame law, no 
3 perfon 
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perfon at home could tranfport corn from one port to an- 
ather without a licence ; neither could they purchafe corn 
to be laid up in their granaries for home fale, until the 
quarter of wheat wasat, or under, 65. 8.d. (equalto 165. 6d, 
of prefent money): malt and barley at 3s. 4d. (8s. 3d.) ; 
oats at 2s. (4s. 114d.) ; peafe and beans at 45. (9s. 11d.): 
and rye at 5s. (125. 5d.) per quarter.” 

By thefe means it is contended that the former fy {tem of 
corn laws was wholly fubverted, for that, ‘* although thefe 
were the prices to which exportation was limited by the act 
of Edward [V. in 1463, the value of money was materially 
changed; for, at the former period, there were only 375. 
6d. in the pound of filver, and now there were 6os. and at 
the former period, money bore a very high and unlimited 
intereft, and now, it yielded only about 12 per cent. per annum 3 
fo that 6s. 8d. for a quarter of wheat, in 1463, was equal 
to 1/. 155. 2d. and in the year 1552, it was only equal to 
16s. 6d.”’ as has been noticed above. And further that the 
prohibition to the purchafing of grain for {toring up or con- 
veying coaft-ways, till the price fhould fink beneath the exe 

ence of raifing it, muft have neceflarily put a total {top to 
all dealings in grain and of courie ruin the farmers ; all of 
which was done ata period when the price of corn had been 
invariably at a low flate. It is fuppofed not to have oc- 
curred to the legiflature at this period, that by keeping the 
grain at home in feafons of great plenty the price mutt be 
imhanced, as the farmers would not be capable of continuing 
their trade of raifing grain under fuch difadvantageous cir- 
cumftances ; of courfe, that as foon as the ftock on hand 
was conlumed, fearcity if not famine muft be the con- 
fequence; nor that by permitting an exportation of the ex- 
-erefcent ftock, plenty would be enfured, by preferving an 
open market to the farmers, and in that way enabling them to 
carry on their bulinefs, and raife more grain than was in 
general neceflary for the home confumption: nor was the 
benefit that would arife to the nation, from the increafed 
aumber of perfons who might be engaged in raifing and ex- 
porting the quantity of corn that could be fpared, or the 
fums of money which would be brought into the country as 
the price of it, in the leaft attended to. 

It feemed to have proceeded on the idea that the only 
mode of preferving plenty, was that of keeping the whole 
of the corn and other provifions at home, and importing as 
much as poffible from abroad, which appears from experi- 
ence to be far from having any foundation in truth. 

However, the fame fyftem was farther enforced and 
followed out by the enaéting of another law this year 1554, 
1 & 2 Phil. & Mary, c. 5. under the {uppofition of injury 
from the exportation of corn and other victuals ; by which 
it was provided that “ no manner of perfon or perfons fhould 
export any wheat, rye, barley, or other fort of grain, grow- 
ing within England; or any malt made within the fame; or 
any butter, cheefe, herring, or wood, without having licence 
fo to do, under fevere penalties ; except when the common 
price of corn, within England, fhould not exceed for wheat 
Os. 8d. (equal to 16s. 6d. of prefent money): rye 45 (Qs. 
uid.) and barley 3s. (75. 5d.) per quarter. 

Such was the policy of Edward LV. as well as of Philip 
and Mary, notwithftanding the price of wheat this and feveral 
years betore, had been only 8s. the quarter (equal to 19s. 
tod, of prefent money); and the export prices below the 
medium ones in times of ordinary plenty ; and in Scotland 
it was foon afterwards followed by laws expreisly prohibitory 
under very fevere penalties of the exportation of all forts of 
vituals, tallow, and flefh. Mary par. 6. c. 40. Jas. par. 11. 
©. 55+ 
After the enaGting of this law, from the feafons being 
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favourable and the importation of foreign grain being con- 
tinued, though the price of wheat remained about 8s. the 
quarter ; the farmers became ruined, and the bufinefs of 
cultivation much relinquifhed ; which ftrongly marks the 
abfurdity of directing perfons to labour in occupations in 
which they cannot procure a reafonable fubfiftence. The ex- 
cellent laws of Henry VI. and Edw. IV. had continued with- 
out repeal throughout the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
without, however, being countenanced or having any execu- 
tion, yet thefe fovereigns, as well as Edw. V1. and Philip 
and Mary, made repeated laws to enforce the people to 
cuitivate and fow their grounds, 4 Hen. VI1.c. 19. 7 Hen. 
VIII. c. 1. 27 Hen. VIII. c. 22; 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 15. 
2 and 3 Phil. and Mary c. 2. thofe of the latter being parti- 
cularly prejudicial in reprefling the fpirit of hufbandry. 

Thefe inconfiftencies did not however efcape the attention 
of Elizabeth, as almoft immediately upon her accefiion fhe 
not only renewed the laws which formerly exifted for rebuild- 
ing farm houfes, and tilling the land formerly in cultivation. 
with greater vigour, 5 Eliz. c. 2. but by another law 5 Eliz. 
c. 5. § 26. permitted farmers to export their corn as merchan- 
dize, when the price was not high at home, as when wheat 
did not exceed ros. the quarter, equal to 1/. 8s. of prefent 
money, rye, peas or beans, 8s. (16s. 7d.) barley and malt 
6s. 8d. (135. 10d.) And as in the tormer of thefe laws, 
the penalties had been given to the king, they were now 
given to the next heir, &c. of the perfon offending. By this 
means a confiderable extention of the exportation prices took 
place, which is remarked by the beft writers of that period 
to have had a dire&t and immediate effe& in the increafe of 
tillage and the reduétion of importation, though it had been 
obferved by one of them that for feveral years preceding that 
time, *‘ the importation of grain had exceeded forty-five 
millions of livres.’”? Thefe are probably the firft traces of the 
navigation laws. 

Not long after this, in 1570, a ftill more vigorous effort 
was made to reftore the agriculture of the country, ina law 
enaéted for the better increafe of tillage, &c. 13 Eliz.c. 13. 
by which exportation was permitted, without limitation of 
prices, from fuch ports and creeks, in which a cuftomer or 
colleGior of the fublidy of tonnage and poundage, had been 
placed, to any part beyond the feasin amity with England, 
when not reftrained by proclamation, provided fuch exporta- 
tions were made in fhips belonging to Englifh born fubje&s 
refiding within the dominions ; at fuch times as the feveral 
prices of grain fhould be fo reafonable and moderate, when: 
fuch exportations were intended, as that no prohibition 
fhould be made by the queen’s proclamation, or by the 
prefidents of the North, or of Wales, within their feveral 
jurifdictions ; or of the juftices of affize at their feffions, in 
other fhires out of the jurifdiction of the faid two prefidents 
and councils; or by the major part of the juflices of peace 
of the county at their quarter feffions, ‘Thus, thefe differ- 
ent magi(trates were to annually confer and deliberate with; 
the inhabitants of the county concerning the prices of the 
different forts of corn within their jurifdictions, in regard to 
its cheapnefs or dearnefs, and by their difcretion decide 
whether it would be meet, at any time, to prevent any grain 
from being carried out of the realm, by any port within their 
jurifdiétions or limits, and by a writing under their hands 
and feals, make a determination, either for permiffion or 
prohibition, and caufe the fame to be publifhed by the 
fheriffs of the feveral counties; which was to continue in 
force until the fame fhould be altered, by the faid pre- 
fidents and councils, or other powers refpetively, except 
the fame fhould, in the mean time, be countermanded by the 
queen, her heirs or fucceffors; or by fome order of the 
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juilices of peage, in thre counties fituated cut of the jurifdic- 
tion of the faid two courcils, in their quarter feflions to be 
Woldenin the mean time, or the greatelt part of them, fhould 
find the determination BF the jultices' of affize to be hurtful 
to the ‘country, in conf feque pace of the dearth, or a great 
hindrance to tillage, in conf uctee of the great cheapnefs ; ; 


whicif determination was in like manner to be publifhe ed; and. 


-contmue in force unti a new regulation fhould be made ; 
except the fame fhould in the mean ‘time be altered by the 
queen, her heirs or {ucceffo:s : provided always, that thefe 
prefidenss &c. fhould not publifh their determinations, until 
the fame was firft notiiedto, and approved by, the queen, 
or her privy council ; and that the cuftom or poundage be 
paid upon exportation: provided likewife, that the queen, 
her heirs and fucceflors, might at all times by eee ation, 
probibit exportation, eit her generally from ail the ports of 
the realm, or particular ports only. 

Mr. Dirom tuppofes the corn trade, in this cafe, to have 
been confidered in a {cientific manner; and that if the plafi 
marked out had been properly digefted and modified, as well 
as the duties upon exportation removed, there could have 
been no doubt of the act producing the moft beneficial con- 
fequences to the kingdom ; but the judges, to whom this 
important bufinefs was ivtrufted, had no certain rule by 
which to direét their proceedings, not being permitted to 
determine, by the price of grain at the time of their annual 
inquiry, the only certain index of plenty or deficiency, but 
fimply upon a conference with the people of the country, to 
decide whether it would be hurtful to the kingdom, from the 
dearth, or a great hindrance to tillage, from the too great 
cheapnefs, to admit the exportation of corn, than which, he 
thinks, nothing could be more vague and uncertain. But 
further that, ‘* whatever confideration might have been 
given to the framing of this aét, the laying a duty of twenty 
per cent. ad valorem upon grain to be exported by licence, and 
ten fer cent. upon grain to be exported by the flatute, was 
equal to prohibition, and gave full feope to the importation 
ot foreign grain, which was ftill (he fays) received without 
the payment of any duty.” 

However, ‘¢in Scotland, the prohibition to export grain 
to foreign parts was continued under fevere penalties ;”’ as 
by Jas. 6. par. 11. c..55. 

Judging concerning the effets of the preceding law of 
England, from the prices of grain immediately fubfequent 
to it; they do not feem to have been favourable, as the 
price of the quarter of wheat in 1574 was 2/. 16s. equal to 
gl. 155. 8d.of prefent money ; and in 1587 not lower than 
31. as. equal to 6/125. 8d. 

In 1593, the corn laws feem to have again undergone a 
fort of revifion, though the reafon is not by any means ex- 
plained ; but they are taken notice of in an act, the 35 Eliz. 
e. 7. made for tlv2 adjufting of other aéts, and which is en- 
titled, “* An AG for revifing, continuance, explanation, and 
perfecting of divers Statutes :’? by which it would feem, 
that the abfurd and impracticable fcheme of forcing the 
people to labour or cultivate their land, whether they could 
live by fuch means or not, had been given up; as the a@ 
paffed in the 5th of the prefent reign was now repealed,and the 
plan laid down by that of the 13th anpears likewife, from 
other circumftances, to have been relinquifhed, though the 
aG itfelf is neither mentioned nor repealed, as the refolutions 
of the legiflature are found to be changed by the 23d feétion 
of the prefent a&: by which exportation was permitted, 
when wheat was at 205. the quarter (equal to 2/. 15. 4d. of 
Pin money); rye, peafe, and beans, at 135. 4d. (r/. 

4s. 8d.), and barley and malt at 125. (1/. 45. 10d.) 5 3 which 
are exactly double the prices at which exportation was per- 
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mitted by the former law of the 5th. MHowever, at the 
fame time, the duties payable upon corn, exported by force 
of the ftatute, were doubled ; which, together with an un- 
limited importation, without the payment of any duty what 
evem amounted to a prohibition, and confequently rendered 
the act nugatory, keeping the price of ge at an extrava- 
gant height 3 as; in 1594, the quarter of wheat fold at 2/, 


16s., equal to 5/7. 15s. 84.3 in 1595, at 27. 138, 4d., equal 


to 5/. 10s. 2d.; in“15g6, at 4/., equal to SZ. 5s. ¢d.; and 
in 1597, at 4/. 12s., equal to g/. tos. of prefent money. 
The laws concerning grain continued, however, in this 
fituation till 1604, when, on the acceflion of James I. to the 
crown, various ftatutes were revifed; fome continued, and 


others repealed, without any fpecific reafon being given 5 ; 


and one was enaéted in refpect to grain, the 2 Ja. I. c. 25, 


§ 26, 27. by which the exportation prices were confiderably . 


increafed ; namely, when the quarter of wheat was at 265. 
Sd. (equal to 2/. 135. 4d. of prefent money); the quarter 
of rye, peafe, and beans, 15s. (1/. ros.); the quarter of 
barley and malt, 14s (1/. 8s.); provided the grain was 
carried abroad in fhips belonging to Englith born fubje&s; 
referving to the king, his heirs, and fucceflors, the power 
to reftrain, by proclamation, the exportation from the realm 
in general, or from particular places. But from exportation 
being full, under this aét, encumbered with duties, it 1s ob- 
vious that the complete operation of it mult have been greatly 
retarded or prevented. 
ee in another revifing a& of the fame reign, 21 Ja. I. 

c. 28. § 3, 4. in the fections relating to grain, the exportas 
tion prices were ftill farther extended, under fimilar terms 
with the former at ; namely, the quarter of wheat at 325., 
the quarter of rye at 20s., the quarter of peafe and beans at 
t6s., and the quarter of barley and malt at 165., of current 
Englifh money. ‘This extent of 32s. for wheat was equal 
to 3/. 4s. of prefent money ; 20s. for rye, to 2/.; and 165, 
for barley and malt, peafe and beans, to 1/, Ane which 
different fums are nearly double the medium prices of the 
prefent time, confequently very great, having obvioufly the 
extenfion of revenue in view. Befides this, the penalties for 
ingrofling were obviated by this aét, while the prices of grain 


did not exceed thofe ftated in it, hich was become effen=° 


tially neceflary, in order to reitore the internal as well as 
external trade in corn, which they had nearly put a flop 
to. 

But the duties upon exportation having ftill been kept up, 
the proper effects of the law could not be produced. 

In 1627; not long after the acceflion of Charles I., it 
was again renewed in exactly the fame terms, 3 Cha. I. c. 5 
§.24, 25. Itis, however, remarked by Mr. Dirom, ste 
‘‘ although the export prices were literally the fame, they 
were very different in fact; for, in the year 1624, the 
yearly intereft of money having been reduced from to to 8 
per cent. 325. fora quarter of wheat, which, in 1623, was 
equal to 3/. 45., was, in 1627, equal to only 21.115. 2d. 
of prefent money ;” and fo in proportion, in refpe& to the 
prices of other grain. Jt is conceived that the long interval 
of parliament, after the feffion in which this a& paffed, and 
the confufion which quickly fueceeded the meeting of the 
following parliament, in 1640, were probably the caufes of 
no farther attention having been had to the bufinefs during 
the remainder of the reign. 

Though, from the unfortunate circumftance of conneGing 


“the corn laws with the revenue, the excellent inftitutions of 


the reign of Elizabeth; and thofe of her two immediate fuce 
ceflors, had in a great degree been fruftrated, agriculture 
had, in other refpecis, been treated by the laws as an objec 
of much importance; not merely in the view of the numbers 

employed 
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employed in it, or the intrinfic value of the produce which 
it afforded, but likewife in confequence of the fupport which 
would be given to the navy, from the export trade, ariling 
from it. On the reftoration of Charles 11., however, it was 
inconfiderately abandoned, being treated merely as an object 
of revenue, 

In the year 1660, without the leaft reafon being ftated 
for any alteration in the corn laws, in a fection of the a& cf 
tonnage and poundage, 12 Cha. IJ. c.4. § 11, corn is con- 
fidered in the fame lift or roll with other articles, on which 
duties are made payable. The exportation prices of grain 
were ftill more extended; but the duties were raifed fo high, 
as to be equalto a propibition. Importation was alfo per- 
mitted ; but the duties here likewife operated as a prohibi- 
tion. The prices fet for the exportation of wheat being 
‘gOs, equal to 2/. 8s. of prefent money; 245. for the 
quarter of rye, peafe, and beans, equal to 1/. 8s. 10d.; 
20s. for the quarter of barley and malt, equal to i/. 
4s.; and 16s. for the quarter of oats, equal to 19s. 
ad. And further by this aét, the duties payable on export- 
ation were 20s. for the quarter of wheat, equal to 1/. 4s.; 
1os. for the quarter of rye, peafe, beans, barley, malt, and 
buck wheat, equal to 125.3 and 6s. 8d. for the quarter of 
eats, equalto 8s. And by the fame act, the rates inward, 
or duties on importation, were thus regulated: for the 
quarter of wheat, when the price, at the place of importa- 
tion, did not exceed 44s., equal to 2/, 125. 10d., the fum 
of 2/., equal to 2/, 8s.; and when it exceeded that price, 
65. 8d., equal to 8s. of prefent money. For the quarter of 
rye, when not exceeding in price as above, 36s., equal to 
2/1. 3s. 2d, the fum of 1/, 6s. 8d., equal to 1/, 125. ; and 
' when it exceeded that price, 5s., equal to 6s. of prefent 
money. Tor the quarter of peale, beans, barley, and malt, 
not exceeding in price as above, 1/. 6s. 8d., equal to ri, 
12s., the fum of 1/. 6s. 8d., equal to 1/. 125.; and when 
it exceeded that price, 5s., equal to 6s. of prefent money. 
Confequently, Mr. Dirom obferves, that until the price of 
wheat per quarter was higher thau 2/. 125. 10d. of prefent 
money, and that of other grain in proportion, from the im- 
portation high duties aéting as a prohibition, and exporta- 
tion being in faét prohibited, prices would quickly rife, and 
bring the country to import at the low duties; a circum- 
ftance which, he fays, accordingly happened: ‘ for, in 
1660, the quarter of wheat fold at 2/. 16s. 6d., equal 
to 3/75. od. of prefent money ;” “ in 1661, it role to 
3/. r0s., equal to 4/. 45.5 and in 1662, to 3/. igs., equal 
to 4/. 8s. 10d. of prefent money.’? He adds, that thefe laws, 
in addition to their having raifed the price of yrain to an 
“ extravagant height, had ruined many of the farmers ;” 
and that agriculture declined, a great part of the lands lying 
without tillage or cultivation. 

Yn confequence of this, the corn laws were again taken 
into confideration in 1663, the preamble to the act concern- 
ing which, 15 Cha. II. c. 7. § 1, 2, 35 45 fufficiently fhews 
the deplorable ftate into which hufbandry had fallen; and it 
would feem that the legiflature was now ferioufly anxious to 
afford it encouragement. By this law, the exportation 
prices were extended beyond their former limits: that of the 
quarter of wheat being fixed at 48s., equal to 2/. 175. 7d. 
of prefent money ; the quarter of buck wheat, barley, or 
malt, 28s., equal to 1/. 135. 7d.3 the quarter of oats, I3s. 
4d., equal to 16s,; the quarter of rye, peale, and beans, 
32s., equal to 1/. 18s. 5d. current Englifh money: but the 
exported grain being {till fufered to continue loaded with 
nearly 50 per ceni. of dutics, it operated -as a prohibi- 
tion. 
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While, on the contrary, the high duties on importation 
were removed, and when the prices of grain did noi exceed 
the fame rates limited for exportation, or when grain was at 
the loweft price, importation was allowed, on the “payment 
of about 9 per cent. of duties ad valorem, which were much 
lower than the lew duties fixed by the a€& of tonnage and 
poundage. ‘Thefe duties were, for every quarter of wheat, 
55. 4d., equal to 6s. 5d. of prefent money ; for every quar- 
ter of rye, 4s., equal to 45. tod ; for every quarter: of 
barley or malt, 25. Sd., equal to 35. 2d. ;-for every quarter 
of buck wheat, 2s, equal to 2s. 5d.; for every quarter of 
oats, 15. 4d., equal to 1s. 6d.; and for every quarter of 
peafe and beans, 45., equal to 4s. 10d. 

By the introduction of the monofyllable of, in the clanfe 
of the act which relates to importation, it is obferved, the 
meaning of the whole was perverted ; as it never could have 
been the defign of the framers of the a& to alow importation 
at low duties, till grain had rifen above the prices fixed for 
exportation ; as, until that rife, the prohibition to ingrofs was 
taken off, and fimilar reafons influenced both cafes. 

This is rendered {liil more probable by a law of Scotland, 
Cha. II. par. 1. feff. 3. c. 12. 14. of the fame year; ia 
which the powers of exportation were extended, referving to 
the king and privy council to reftrain or prohibit it as they 
fhould, judge neceflary; while a duty of about 40 per cent. 
ad valorem was \aid upon grain imported, when the prices 
did not exceed thofe of exportation, namely, for ilk boll ef 
wheat, under 12/., equal to t/. 45. of prefent money ; bear 
and barley, under 8/., equal to 16s. the boll ; and oats and 
peale, under 8 merks, equal to ros. 8d. the boll; with ~ 
power to the king and council to remit the duties, if the 
prices fhould rife. 

In this cafe Mr. Dirom contends, that “ the Scotch 
parliament clearly took the lead in the liberal and wife exer- 
cife of their powers, for the encouraging of agriculture, and 
thereby procuring plenty and cheapnefs of provifions.’?” He 
adds, that ‘* they permitted the exportation of all forts of 
grain, when the prices at home were moderate, upon pay- 
ment of a {mall duty; and as long as the prices remained 11 
that fituation, the duties payable upon importation were 
equal to a prohibition: and they gave unlimited powers to 
export cattle, and barrelled flefhes of all kinds, without the 
payment of any duties: while, in England, importation was 
permitted, when the price of corn at home was at the cheapelt 
rate, upon payment of a low duty ; and the duties upon ex- 
portation, when the price of corn was in the fame fituation, 
amounted to a prohibition.’” 

And in 1669, the parliament of Scotland, from recon- 
fidering the fubjeét, and finding that the exportation of corn 
had been impeded by the duty payable upon the fame, now 
removed all duties, except a merk the chalder, equal to 
1s. 4d. of prefent money, payable upon corn exported, when 
the prices at home did not exceed thofe ftated in the att 
of 1663. Cha. II. par. 2. fel. 1. c. 14. And in order to 
prevent any debates that might arife concerning the refpect- 
ive prices of victual, when the fame were under or above the 
rates expreffed in the faid aét, they recommended to, and 
authorized, the lords of the privy council to determine the 
fame ; declaring that it fhould be lawful for his majelty’s 
fubjels to export corns of all forts, unlefs prohibited and 
difcharged from doing the fame, by a proclamation or public 
intimation from the faid lords of council. 

In 1670, a revilion of the corn laws again took place, 
probably in confequence, as Mr. Dirom fuggelts, of the 
continual drain upon England for the payment of the price 
of the large quantities of grain imported; and by alaw now 
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pafled, entitled, “An A& for Improvement of Tillage, 
and the Breed of Cattle, for the common Good and Welfare 
of the Kingdom,” it was enacted as lawful for every perfon, 
native or foreigner, to tranfport, at any time, as merchan- 
dize, ail forts of corn, although the prices exceeded the rates 
in the a&t of the 15th of the prefent reign ; paying for the 
fame the rates expreffed in the a&t of tonnage and poundage. 
And that in cafes where the prices of grain, at the places of 
importation, fhould not exceed the rates, as follows; there 
fhould be paid for cuftom thefe rates, namely, for every 
quarter of wheat, when the fame fhould not exceed 535. 
4d., equal to 3/. 4s. of prefent money, the fum of 16-., 
equal to rgs. 2d.; when the fame fhould excéed 535. 4d., 
and not exceed 4/., equal to 4/. 16s., there fhould be paid 
8s., equal to gs. 7d.3; for every quarter of rye, when the 
fame did not exceed 4os., equal to 2/. 85., the fum of 16s., 
equal to 19s. 2d.; for every quarter of barley, malt, or 
buck wheat, when the fame did not exceed 325., equal to 
1/. 8s. 5d., the fam of 16s., equal to 19s. 2d. ; for every 
quarter of oats, when the fame did not exceed 165., equal 
to 19s. 2d, the fum of 55. 4d., equal to 6s. 5d.; and for 
every quarter of peafe and beans, when the fame did not ex- 
ceed 40s., equal to 2/. 8s., the fum of 16s., equal to 19s. 
2d. And that when the prices of corn fhould exceed the 
aforefaid rates, there fhould be paid the former cuftom and 
poundage : imagined to have been intended to be, by the 
a& of 1663, 55. 4d., equal to 6s. 54., for wheat; 4-s., 
equal to 4s. 1od., for rye, peafe, and beans ; 25. 8d., equal 
1035. 2d., for barley and malt; and 1s. 4¢., equal to rs. 
6d., for oats. 22 Charles Il. c. 13. § 1, 2. 

The above mentioned writer fuppofes that this law was 
without doubt defigned to promote the exportation of Eng- 
lifh corn, and to reftrain, if not prohibit, the importation of 
grain from abroad ; but that the former was completely pre- 
vented, from the high duties continued upon it ; and that 
the latter was rendered nugatory, in confequence of no rule 
being laid down for afcertaining the price of grain, at the time 
or place of importation : of courfe the trade continued to be 
carried on, on the payment of the low duties; agriculture 
languifhed ; the dealers finding their account in feeding the 
populace with foreign grain, the prices of courfe keeping 
high : the average price of the quarter of wheat, for the ten 
years preceding this period, having been 2/. 8s. 10d., equal 
to 2/. 18s. 8d. of prefent money. It is fuggelted that by 
thefe laws the poorer fort of farmers became ruined,-and the 
richer were weakened, being neceffitated to turn their at- 
tention from corn to live ftock, or any other objects by 
which they could fupport their families: the price of corn 
confequently rofe on the manufacturer and labourer; and 
the importer of foreign grain became an important 
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man, upon the ruins of the landholders, farmers, and 
others. 

Notwithftanding this, the reft of this thoughtlefs and in- 
attentive reign pafled away withort any alteration being 
made, though it continued for a period of fifteen years af- 
terwards. Grain, of courfe, kept high in price: the aves 
rage of the quarter of wheat, for the twenty years, from 
1660 to 1680, having been 2/. gs. gd., equal to 2/. 195. 
gd. of the prefent money. 

In 1685, onthe acceflion of James IT., the evafion of the 
duties payable on imported corn, and the diftrefs caufed by 
the vaft importation of grain from abroad, were brought une 
der the confideration of the legiflature ; and another aé& for 
the improvement of tillage pafled, 1 Je. II. c. 19, by which 
the defe& of the above law was endeavoured to be obviated ; 
it being there referred to the juftices of the peace, in the fe- 
veral counties of England, where foreign grain might be 
imported, at their quarter feffions, after Michaelmas and 
Falter, on the oaths of two or more fubftantial perfons, 
neither being merchants nor faétors for the importation of 
corn, nor anywife concerned or interefted in the corn to be 
imported, and each having a free eflate of 20/. per annum, 
or a leafehold of 50/. per annum, to determine the prices of 
the feveral kinds of grain, which they were to certify to the 
principal officer of the cuftoms in the feveral counties, for 
his rule and regulation. 

The importation of victual from Ireland had been prohi- 
bited in Scotland, under very fevere penalties, Char. II. 
par. 2. feff. 3. c. 3, only referving to the lords of the privy 
council power to admit of it, for fuch times as they fhould 
think proper, wken the price within the kingdom fhould be 
at or above 8/. Scots, equal to 16s. of prefent money, for 
bear and meal; and 10/., equal to 20s., for wheat fer boll. 
But in this year, 1686, by the a&t of Ja. VII. par. 1. fefl. 3. 
c. 14, a total prohibition was enforced ; all vi€tual which 
fhould then be imported, being direted to be funk or de- 
ftroyed. 

It is remarked by the writer we have quoted above, that 
for the ten years from 1650 to 1660, the average price of 
the quarter of wheat in this country had been 2/. gs. 6d., 
equal to 2/. 19s. 5d. of prefent money ; that from the latter 
period to 1670, it had been 2/. 8s. 10¢., equal to 2/. 18s, 
8d.; from this laft period to 1680, it had been 2/. ros. 8d, 
equal to 3/. os. 10d.; and that from 3681 to 1685 inclufive, 
it had been 2/. 4s. 3d., equal to 2/. 135. 1d. 

But the unfavourable tendency of the above fyitem of 
corn laws is more fully fhewn by the feale of prices, fixed 
by them for the exportation and importation of wheat, in 
the following tables, from 1360 to 1698, as taken from the 
above excellent work. 
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by licence. 
1593 |35 Elizabeth. 
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1660 |12 Charles Il. 
1663 |15 Charles IT. 
1670 |22 Charles II. 
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Without limitation of prices 


SCOTLAND. 


Prices per Boll. Duties fer Boll. 
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Money. |the Time.| Domini Anno Regis. 
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It is confidered by Mr. Dirom as extraordinary, that the 
advantage which muft neceffarily accrue to a nation from 
raifing the utmoft poffible quantity of corn, and exporting 
fach portions of it as the confumption at home does not de- 
mand, fhould, for fuch a great length of time, have been 
mifunderftood in this country ; efpecially fince the example 
of the neizhbouring ftates, con{tantly bartering their ex- 
crefcent ftock of this article for the raw materials and money 
of the kingdom, could fcarcely have efcaped notice for fuch 
a number of centuries. The importation trade is confidered 
as operating, in various ways, in direét oppofition to the 
beneht of the country: in confequence of which, agriculture 
became in a declining ftate; much of the ground was with- 
out cultivation; there was a decreafe in the population, a 
proportionate reduétion in the public revenue neceflarily 
took place; and the number of remaining manufacturers 
were of courfe fed at an exorbitant price, by the produéts of 
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foreien lands, the inhabitants of which were not unfre- 
quently at enmity with us, but who drew vaft fums from the 
country, and thus robbed it of its riches. 

But we now approach a period in which a different fyitem 
was a€ted upon, and in which a very' material change took 
place in the laws refpe€ting corn; but which was not accom- 
plifhed by fimply revifing or amending the old aéts, or by 
merely reducing the duties upon exported grain, but by at 
once giving up every idea of revenue from grain raifed at 
home ; and thus holding out anew fy{tem which fhould invi- 
gorate and encourage the cultivation of the foil, while it 
afforded a new ftimulus to the trade and navigation of the 
country. f 

In 1688, not long after the acceffion of William and Mary 
to the crown, the fubfequent important aét for encouraging 
the exportation of corn was paffed, 1 Will. & Mary, c. 12. 
and ibid. c. 24. § 18, by which exportation was permitted 
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from England, when the prices at home did not execed the 
following rates: malt or barley, z45. the quarter, Win- 
chelter mearure, equal to 28s. rod. of prefent money; rye, 
325., equal to 385. 5d. per quarter; and wheat, 48s., equal 
to 2/175. 7d. the quarter; provided it was made in Eng- 
lifh thipping, the matter and two-thirds of the mariners, at 
Jeaft, being fubjects of that ftate, and the exporter prodnc- 
ing a certificate under his hand, of the quantity of grain 
fhipped, to the collector of the cuftoms at the port where 
the grain had been fhipped, and proving the iaid certificate 
by the oaths of one or more credible perfons ; and upon 
bond, of at leaft 200/. for every 150 tons of corn, that the 
faid grain fhould be exported to parts beyond the feas, and 
not again re-landed, the exporter fhould receive the following 
bounties: for every quarter of barley or malt, ground or 
unground, 2s. 6d., equal to 3s. of prefent money; for 
every quarter of rye, ground or unground, 35. 6d., equal 
to 4s. 2d.; for every quarter of wheat, ground or unground, 
5s., equal to 6s. : and on producing a certificate, under the 
common feal of the chief magittrate in any places beyond 
the feas, or under the hands and feals of two known Englifh 
merchants, that fuch corn had been atually landed; or 
upon proof, by credible perfons, that fuch corn had been 
taken by enemies, or perifhed on the feas, the exporter’s 
bond was to be given up; and the money, paid by the col- 
leGtor or commifitoner of the cufloms, to pafs in his ac- 
count. 

And the fame fyftem of policy was adopted foon after- 
wards in Scotiznd in 1695, by an aét Will. par. 1. c. 32, in 
which all export duties were taken off, and a bounty of eight 
merks granted upon ilk chalder of corn exported, when the 

rices did not exceed the following: wheat twelve pounds 
the boll equal to 1/7. 45; bear, barley, or malt, cight pounds, 
equal to 16s. the boll; peafe, oats, and meal, fix pounds, 
equal to 12s. the boll; the whole being of Linlithgow mea- 
fure, provided that the exportation was made in Scotch fhips 
and by Scotfmen, the mafter and three-fourths of the feamen 
being Scotfmen, power however being referved to the lords 
of the fecret council, when the prices exceeded the fixed 
rates, ‘to difcharge and difcontinue exportation. 

The duties and fubfidies payable upon exported corn from 
England, not having been given up by the former act, they 
were now, 1700, finally removed and taken away by another 
a&, 11 and 12 Will. III. c. 20. § 4, whether upon ground 
or unground grain. 

By this means what has been termed:a new fy{ftem of corn 
laws, was finally eftablifhed in both this country and Scot- 
land, and the 2& of Union taking place foon afterwards, 
1709, their laws concerning grain were made alike. 
That when oats fhall be fold at 15s. fterling, equal to 18s. 
of prefent money, the quarter or under, there fhall be paid 
2s. 6d. fterling, equal to 3s. bounty, for every quarter of 
the oatmeal, fo long as rewards are granted for exporta- 
tion of other grains; and that the bear of Scotland have 
the fame reward as barley. 

It has been already feen that the prices and duties of corn 
imported, had been determined by the act of 1670, but that 
for want of arule for afcertaining the yrices at the times 
and places of importation, the duties were evaded. The act 
of 1685 was to {upply this defe&t; it enjoined and required 
the jultices of peace of the feveral counties, at their reipect- 
ive quarter feffions, to inquire into and determine the prices 
of grain at fixed periods, and to fend certificates thereof to 
the feveral cuftom houfes within their jurifdiction, to be there 
hung up in a public place for the ‘ile and direétion of the 
parties concerned. But in confequence of neither the trouble 
of its execution being compenfated, nor the neglect of it 


punifhed, it was ia many places unattended to; and from 
no mode or rule having been fubftituted, in fuch an event, 
the defeét was laid hold of by the importer, and much 
foreign grain was imported without payment of the duties 
during 1728 and 1729. And difficulties had likewife been 
met with from the modes employed in afcertaining the pricea 
and quantities of grain exported. 

There being, therefore, in different places a great neglect 
in the jultices of peace, to determine the prices of grain, by 
which the duties on imported corn were to be regulated, 
the matter was now, 1729, taken up, and they were directed 
to do it in futurey in their refpedtive counties, at their next 
quarter feffions, or any adjournment, according to the act 
of 1670, and that on their omitting or negleéting to do 
it, and to certify the fame, the collectors of the cuftoms 
at the refpeétive places of importation, were empowered 
to demand and receive the duties according to the loweit 
price of the feveral forts of corn mentioned’ in the Jalt 
named act. 

And to afcertain the quantity of grain fhipped, for which 
a bounty was to be paid, in a better manner, the proper 
officers of the cuftoms were dire@ed to admeafure the fame, 
by a tub, or meafure, containing four Wincheiter buthels ; 
and when fuch corn to be exported was brought to be fhip- 
ped off in facks, they were empowered to make choice of any 
two of them out of twenry, and in that way compute the 
quantity to be fhipped, on which the bounty was to be paid. 
And that the fame powers fhould be employed in afcertaining 
the prices and quantity of bear, bigg, oatmeal, and mall, made 
from wheat or wheat malt, for being exported, 2 Gee. II. c.18. 
§ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. That in alt fuch cafes, as where any corn or 
grain had been imported fince the firft day of the Michacl- 
mas quarter feffion, then laft paft, where the importers or 
proprietors had omitted to pay the refpetive duties on the 
fame on demand, they fhould forfeit and lofe all {uch grain, 
or the value of it. 

Notwithitanding this, negles ftill frequent!y occurred ia 
determining the prices of grain, according to which the dutics 
payable on importation were to be levied, and of courfe the 
means were afforded of much foreign grain being brought 1m, 
though the prices at home were very low; confequently'anothee 
a&t was now, 1732, pafled, for the etter afcertaining the fainey 
and preventing fraudulent importation, in which it was again 
recommended to the jultices of peace, at their quarter fel~ 
fions, in the feveral counties where foreign grain thould of 
might be imported, to give in charge, to the grand jury, in 
the open court, to make inquiry and prefentment, upon 
their oaths, of the common corn market prices, of middling 
Enghih corn and grain, of the refpective forts and quantities 
mentioned in the a¢t, madein the 22d year of the reign of 
king Charles If. as the fame fhould be commonly bonght 
and fold, in every fuch county, which prefentment fhould be 
certified by the {aid parties, in writing, to his majefty’s chief 
officer and colleétor of the cuftoms for the time being, at 
every fuch port, place, or haven, where importation fhould' 
be made, and which fhould be hung up in fome public place 
in the cuftom houfe, for general information and inftruction : 
and that the cuftom duty upon foreign grain imported, 
as direéted by the above act of Charles [T., ftrould be col- 
lected and paid, according to the prices contained in fuch 
certificate. But that after importation, no foreign corn or 
grain was to be exported, or in any manner or fhape laden 
on (hip board, or put to fea, forcarrying, conveying, or tran{~ 
porting it from one part or port of the kingdom to another, 
either by itfelf or in mixture with Englith corn, under the 
very fevere penaltics and forfeitures thercia mentioned. 
5 Geo, II, c, 12. 
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It is ftated by Mr. Dirom, in his very able “ Inquiry into the 
Corn Laws and Corn Tade,’’ that at this period agriculture 
had confiderably recovered its ftrength, and that the exertions 
of the farmers had become vigorous and conftant. That 
the prices of corn for feveral ycars preceding it had been very 
reafonable, and that a great export trade in corn had been 
carried on from this country; proper attention having been 
paid to the execution of thofe laws which were made to 
guard again{t fraudulent importations: the average price of 
the quarter of wheat, for the five years from 1731 to 1735 
inclutive, being only 345.3 in 1736, 405.3 in 1737, 335. 3 
and in this year 1738, only 35s. 6d. yet under thefe plenti- 
fl circumftances, the lower orders of the populace were 
excited to commit various outrages, by which the corn was 
deftroyed. Therefore, in order to reprefs fuch diforders, an 
a&t was paffed, 11 Geo. c. 22, by which fuch offenders were 
feverely punifhed, and the inhabitants of the hundreds, in 
which fuch outrages fhould be committed, fubjected to the 
payment of the damages. 

The power of fufpending the laws, in Scotland, which 
were made to prohibit the importation of foreign grain, or 
to buy, fell, or retail the fame, which had refted on the a&t 
of 1703, and the two preceding ones therein referred to, 
having been formerly velted in the privy council of that 
kingdom ; in confequence of the prices of grain having rifen 
in 1740, from the feverity of the winter, and fome importation 
of foreign grain made contrary to law, from there exilting 
no power of fufpending the prohibitory acts there, on ac- 
count of the aét of the fixth Anne, c. 6. having done away 
the privy council, a temporary expedient without any new 
plan was now, 1741, had recourfe to, and a law made, 
which transferred fuch power to the courts of feffion, julti- 
ciary, and exchequer; the judges in thefe courts ‘being re- 
quired to determine on the neceffity of exportation or im- 
portation, from the prices of grain in the county of Edin- 
burgh. ‘The duties payable in England by the a& of the 
22 Charles IL. being required by the fame law to be paid on 
the importation of grain into Scotland; the whole of the 
claufes and provifions of that a&, as well as of that of the 
2 George II., termed “ An a& to afcertain the cuftom pay- 
able on Corn imported, being extended to Scotland.’ 

Difficulties having arifen concerning the computation and 
meafurement of wheat, meal, and other ground corn, on which 
a bounty was payable upon exportation, in order to adjult 
al differences arifing thereon, by a law now (1751) made, 
the officers of the cultoms were empowered to allow the fame 
bounty on the exportation of 224 pounds weight of wheat 
meal, or other ground corn or grain, a3 was allowed upon 
the exportation of four bufhels of wheat, or other corn or 
grain, unground; and for the more effectually expediting 
the bufinefs, they were permitted to make choice of any two 
facks out of twenty, from which to compute the weight. 
24 Geo. II. c. 56. § 1. 

Thefe laws had greatly contributed to the extenfion of 
the export trade in grain, while plenty continued at home, 
with moderate prices. It is ftated, that the average export- 
ation of four years, from 1748 to 1751 inclufive, was 
1,212,686 quarters annually ; and that the ave-age price of 
wheat, for the fame four years, was 36s. 3d. the quarter. 

From the money, applicable to the payment of the bounty, 
becoming inadequate to the difcharge of the fums due on 
fuch extenfive exportations, an act was now (1753) paffed, 
26 Geo. II, c. 15, by which the debentures, for the boun- 
ties on exported corn, were to carry an intereft, when not 
paid within fix months, at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 
according to the regulations of the aét of the 12 and 13 of 
king William, ° 
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The crop of 1756 being defeQiive and the prices of courfe 
rifing, the populace from being long in the habits of plenty, 
miltaking the caufe, committed various outrages in different 
places. And alawwas brought forward in 1757. 30 Geo. II. 
c. 1, by which all forts of corn, meal, mait, flour, -bread, 
bifcuit, or ftarch, were prohibited exportation, before the 
25th December 1757, except malt made to be exported, and 
declared to be fo before the 4th December 1756, fhips clear- 
ed out with it before the 25th being fuffered to proceed on 
their voyages: power was however referved to the king to 
remoye the prohibition by proclamation, and to admit all 
perfons, natives as well as foreigners, but no particular perfon 
or perfons, to export grain. Al duties, cultoms, rates, and 
impofitions of every kind, on corn or flour, imported, or 
taken from the enemy and brought into the kingdom, were 
difcontinucd until the 24th of Auguft 1757; and the fame 
might be carried coaltways free of duty, 30 Geo. II. c. 7, 
and importation without duty was permitted alfo in fhips of 
other friendly mations from any port or place whatever, 
30 Geo. Il. c.g. § 14. After 11th Mirch 1757, the diftilla- 
tion of low wines and fpirits from any wheat, barley, malt, 
or any other fort of grain, or from any meal or flour, was 
prohibited during the fpace of two months, 30 Geo. II. 
c. £0. and it was afterwards continued tothe 11th December 
in the fame year; but with power to his majelty to fufpend 
the 2 and permitit, by proclamation or an order of council. 
30 i\Georlliic. 25). 

By thefe laws and regulations, the exportation of corn is 
ftated to have been completely checked, the quantity of 
about 80,000 quarters having been exported, previoufly to 
the prohibition, and about 150,000 quarters of foreign grain 
brought in. 

There was however a reftoration of the exportation trade 
in 1759 it proceeding as ufual, with but little importation 
of foreign corn, but in confequence of the crop of 14762, 
being a little deficient, importation took place from the rife 
of prices, which at the low duties’ was capable of being done, 
and of courfe was confiderable, during that and the three 
years which followed it. During the laft, from fome caufe 
of fear, an embargo was laid upon all fhips loaden with 
corn for exportation, the 26th of September, but which 
having been done contrary to law, it was neceflary to pafs 
an act of indemnity for it in the following year 1766, the 
7 Geo. III. c. 7. On this it is remarked by the writer quoted 
above that there does not now feem to have been any fuffici- 
ent ground for thofe meafures ; as in the year ftated there 
were more than 300,000 quarters of grain exported, and 
under 250,000 imported. 

In 1767, prohibitory laws were pafled for a limited 
period, for the prevention of the exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, flour, bread, bifcuit, and ftarch,,as well as the extrac- 
tion of low wines, and {pirits from wheat and wheat flour. 
Alfo a law for permitting, for a limited time, the importa- 
tion of wheat and wheat flour, oats, and oatmeal, rye, and 
ryemeal without duty. 7 Geo. III. c. 3, 4,5,&. Andin 
1768 the fame laws were renewed, having fome additions 
made to them ; it being now ena¢ted that they fhould con- 
tinue in force until twenty days after the beginning of the ° 
next feflions of parliament, or the exportation of the above 
different articles, as well as their diftillation and prepara- 
tion from wheat or wheat flour, was prohibited, except te 
particular Britifh dependencies. And theimportation both 
of wheat, wheat flour, barley, barleymeal, pulfe, oats, oat- 
meal, rye, ryemeal, from any part of Europe, and maize or 
Indian corn and rice from North America, as well as wheat 
and wheat flour from Africa, were allowed without any~ 
duty. 8 Geo, III. c, 1, 2, 3. And in 1769, the prohibition 
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was continued until twenty days after the mecting of the 
next feffions of parliament, but the importation of rice from 
North America permitted duty free. 

But in 7770 the former law of the preceding year, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of corn, grain, meal, malt, flour, 
bread, bifcuit, and ftarch, and alfo the extraé¢tion of low 
wines and {pirits from wheat or wheat flour, was continued 
in force until twenty days after the commencement of the 
enfuing feffion of parliament, provided that the faid con- 
tinuation might be abridged, and this act, or any part of it, 
altered and varied by any other aét or aéts to be enaéted in 
the prefent feflion. ro Geo. III. c. 1, Confequently by an- 
other law of this feflion, thofe parts of the former aéts, which 
prohibited the exportation of malt, were repealed. 10 Geo. 
III. c. 10. And an a& was likewife paffed for regiltering the 
prices at which corn was fold in the feveral counties of Great 
Britain, a3 well as the quantity exported and imported. 10 
Geo. III. c. 39. Aud in 1771 prohibitory laws againf the 
exportation and extraction of the above different articles were 
agairf pafled, 11 Geo. II]. c. 1. (with the exception of vitual- 
ling fhips, on their being fent to Britifh dependencies) to be 
in force till the twentieth day after the meeting of the next 
feffion of parliament. On the meeting of the feflion of 
parliament in the following year (1772), a prohibitory law 
was again pafled, again{t the exportation and extraGtion of 
the fame articles, to be in force till the twentieth day after 
the meeting of the next feffion of parliament. Afterwards 
an act was likewife pafled, permitting the importation of 
wheat, wheat flour, rye, ryemeal, and Indian corn, without 
duty, until the firft day of December in the fame year. 

It is confidered by the able inquirer into the corn laws and 
‘corn trade mentioned above, that all this would feem to 
have been had recourfe to without any fufficient grounds, 
as the price of grain was not by any means very high, and 
the quantity exported from the year 1760 to 1770 greatly 
exceeded that which was imported. 

On the meeting of parliament in 1773, an a& was, how- 
ever, pafled, by which a free importation was permitted be- 
fore the firft day of January in the following year, for any 
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wheat, wheat flour, rye, ryemeal, barley, barleymeal, oats, 
oatmeal, peafe, beans, tares, calivancies, and all other forts of 
pulfe, from any part of Europe or Africa; and permiffion 
to carry the fame coaftways, under fimilar regulations to 
thofe of wheat or whcat flour the growth of this country, 
provided due entries were made according to the previous 
practice of the kingdoms and likewife for the free importa- 
tion of wheat, wheat flour, Indian corn and meal, bifcuit, 
peafe, beans, tares, calivancies and all other forts of pulfe, 
from North America, under the fame regulations. And 
another prohibitory law was enaéted, 13 Geo. III. c. 1, 2, ay 
preventing the exportation and extraction of all the above 
named artic'es, wines and {pirits, except for vidtualling hips, 
or to Britifh dependencies, until the firft day of Januaty 
/ . 

“Thele Jaws, though radically injurious to the agriculture 
of the country, are conceived by Mr. Dirom, from their 
not trenching on the general fyftem, as only produétive of 
a temporary effect which might have been overcome. 

By another law of the fame year 1773, the 13 Geo. ITF. 
c. 40. {uch alterations and changes were however made, by 
the reduétion of the export and import prices, and the ren- 
dering the duties on importation ameretrifle, that a new fyflem 
feems to have been introduced and eftablifhed in the corn 
laws, deftruGtive of the o/d code by which fuch benefits had 
accrued to the agriculture and commercial induftry of the 
country ; and by which, befides producing plenty and rea- 
fonable prices at home, by the difpofal of the excrefcent 
ftock in foreign markets, vaft fums of money had been 
brought into the kingdom. The manner in which that ufe- 
ful code had been gradually raifed, formed, and matured by 
experience, through a vatt length of time, and finally eflablith. 
ed by the laws of 1670, 1688, and 1706, has been amply 
fhewn in the preceding part. But in order to place the 
different fyftems in a better point of contraft, and thereby 
aflord a more diftinét notion of their nature and principles, 
the excellent comparative tables introduced below, have 
been drawn from Mr. Dirom’s “ Inguiry into the Corn 
Laws, &c.”? 


TABLE.—Old Syftem of Laws for Importation of Grain. 
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TABLE.—New Syfiem of Laws for Importation of Grain. 
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It is remarked by the able writer, in refpeét to thefe ta- 
bles, that, according to the ed Jaws, but elpccially that of 
1670, Importation was not allowed till the prices at home 
were very high, and then even the duties were great, in 
confequence of which, foreign corn could be only introduced 
for the fupply of tumes of fearcity, never being able to 
come in competition with the home produce. That, the 
law of 1688 did not even notice importation; it being 
folely enacted for the purpofe of promoting and encourag- 
ing the agriculture of the country, by affording a new mar- 
ket for the fuperabundant grain, and in that way giving a 
new ftimulus to the exertion of the people, to bring the 
wafte and barren lands into a ftate of profitable cultivation : 
The bufizefs of importation being left to the laws which 
previoufly exilted, by which it was {uppofed to be fufliciently 
reftricied, if not wholly prohibited. : 

It iswbferved further, that at the time thofelawswere paffed, 
and till 1714, the intereft, borne by money, was 6 per centum 
per annum, being of courfe proportionally of greater value than 
at prefent, when the intereit is only 5 per cent. per annum. Be- 
fides, the old a@ts did not, in faét, admit the importation ‘of 
flour or ground corn at any period ; only the grain at cer- 
tain places, where the prices hould happen to be very high. 
Neither did they allow the carrying of imported grain by 
fea, coaftways, nor the tranfporting of it to any other 
place, except that to which neceflity had brought it; re- 
friGions which feemed fo effential as to require being en- 
forced, under very fevere penalties, by the att of the 5th of 
George IT. 

But that the new Jaw, or that of 1773, commences with 


importation, and dire&ts that, at any time when the price 
of the middiing fort of Britith grain fhall be at the prices 
ftated in the above tables, at the feveral ports and places 
where the fame fhould be imported; then al! cuttoms and 
duties, formerly payable on wheat, wheat flour, rye, 
peafe, beans, barley, bear, bigg, and oath, imported into 
the kingdom, fhould ceafe and be no longer payable, while 
thefe prices continued. ‘hat, inftead of the former duties, 
thofe itated inthe above table, fhould only be paid. It was 
likewife enacted, that the importation of oatmeal from lre- 
land, or any other part beyond the feas, into” any port or 
place in Scotland, fhon'd be lawful, where the price of oat- 
meal exceeds 16s. the boll of 8 ftone, troy weight. 

Further, that by the new law importation is admitted, 
when the prices of grain at home are at fuch a reduced 
rate, as that foreign corn may always come in competition 
with the home produce in the markets, an evil that has con- 
ftantly exifted tince the paffing of the aét ; befides, by this 
law, wheat and other grain imported, may be conveyed 
coaftways, and entered and landed in any other parts of the 
kmgdom, at which the prices of middling Britilh corn, 
grain, or flour, are at or above the refpective rates ftated in 
the table given above, under fuch regulations as wheat, 
wheat flour, rye, peafe, beans, barley, bear, bigg, or oats, 
the growth of this kingdom, are permitted to be conveyed 
coaliwife. Alfo, that on importing corn, grain, or flour, 
and paying the duties, where the fame fhall be again ex- 
ported within fix months, the duties were to be drawn back 
and repaid. 
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TABLE.—Néw Laws for the Exportation of Graia. 
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of oats, when the price is unde 


And for every quarter of oatmeal, confifting of 276 ds. avoirdupois £ ty 


The provifions of the o/d Jaws of 1688 and 1706, have 
been already fo fuily ftated and confidered, that nothing 
further than what is contained in the above table feems re- 
quilite here. 

Under the new daw it was enacted, that, when the price 
of the quarter of wheat was at, or above, 445.; rye, peafe, 
and beans, 28s.; barley, bear, and bigg, 225.; and oats, 
14s. no fuch corn or grain fhould be tranfported or con- 
veyed out of the kingdom, under fevere penalties. That 
after the tft day of January 1774, the bounties formerly 
allowed by law upon grain exported, fhould ceafe and deter- 
mine; and that, in the place thereof, when the prices of 
it fhould be under the rates ftated below, at the ports and 
places, whence the fame fhould be fhipped, there fhould be 
allowed, on the exportation of fuch grain, either ground or 
unground, being the growth of this kingdom, and thipped 
in Britith thips, the mafter, and at lealt two-thirds of the 
mariners of fuch fhips being fubjects of his majefty, thefe 
bounties ; that is to fay, when the price of middling Bri- 
tifh wheat is per quarter under 445. a bounty for exery quar- 
ter of wheat, or malt made from it, 5s.; when the quarter 
of rye was under 28s. a bounty of 3s.; when the quarter 
of barley, bear, or bigg, was under 225. a bounty of 
2s. 6d. for every quarter of them, or of malt made from 
them, and when the quarter of oats was under I4s., a 
bounty of 2s. on every quarter, and 2s. 6d. upon every 
quarter of oatmeal, confilting of 276 pounds avoirdupois 
weight. ’ 

Further, that, by the old laws, the juftices of peace were 
to afcertain the prices at their quarter feffions, which, by 
the newlaw, was continued the fame for England; but for 
Scotland it was transferred to the fheriffs of the different 

“counties to be afcertained four times in every year, certifi- 
cates of which were to be fent to the cuftom-houfes withia 
their jurifdiction refpectively, fo as to regulate the payment 
of the export and import bounties and duties. 

However, fo far as exportation was concerned, thofe 
rules were, in 1774, wholly altered, it being enacted, that 


the prices of exported corn, grain, and oatmeal fhould be’ 


regulated and dire&ted according to the average prices, at 
which they fhould be refpectively foldsin the public market 
at or neareft to the port or place whence they fhould be 
intended to be exported, on the market day preccdie that 
of their being fhipped, and the bounties to be payable ac- 
cordingly. 

From the comparative ftitements given in the above ta- 
bles, the difference in the principles and operations of thefe 
different fyftems of laws, will be eafily underftood, the for- 
mer being calculated for the promotion of cultivation at 
home, and preventing the importation of foreign corn, un- 
lefs called for by neceflity ; while the latter is formed for the 
purpofe of promoting the importation of grain from abroad, 
whether there may be any neceflity for it or not. Thus the 
foreign cultivator is allowed the liberty of importing his 
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flour into the country almoft free from duty, while the 
bounty upon flour or meal produced from wheat is 
taken off, 

But in order to expedite and render the conception of the 
various laws, which have been detailed above, more eafy and 
familiar, we fhall here introduce the tabular view of them 
given by the author of the ‘ Inquiry into the Corn Laws 
and Corn Trade,” as brought down to the year 1773. 


TA Baie, 


Abbreviation of Englifh Exporta 
tion Laws. 
——e 


Exportation prohibited. | 
! 


Anno Regis 


1360 |34 Ewd. IIL. 
1393 |17 Rich. If. |Allowed, upon payment of the ordi 


nary fubfidies and duties. 


1425 | 4 Hen. VI. [Che laft law confirmed, but referv-| 
ing power to the king and coun- 
cil to reftrain it. 

1436 |15 Hen. VI, |Allowed, when wheat did not ex- 


ceed 6s. 8d. and barley 35. per 
quarter. 

The laft a confirmed for 10 years. 

And that aét now made perpetual. 

Prohibited, until the prices were at 
orunder 6s. 8d. for wheat, 3s. 4d. 
for barley and mait, 25. for oats, 
4s. for peafe and beans, and 5s. 
for rye per quarter. 

1& 2 P.&M./Prohibited, when the prices did not 
exceed 65. Sd. for wheat, 4s. fo: 

e, and 3s. for barley per qr. | 

Allowed, when the prices did not ex-) 

ceed tos. for wheat; Ss. for rye.! 


20 Hen. VI. 
23 Hen. VI. 
5 & 6Ed. VI. 


1442 
1444 
1552 


1554 


1562 | 5 Eliz. 


ley and malt, per quarter. 

13 Eliz. Allowed, under the direction of as 
fidents, &c. upon payment of du 

ties. 

35 Eli2. 
exceed 20s. for wheat, 135. 44.| 
for rye, peafe, and beans, 12s. for} 
barley and malt, upon payment on 

a duty of 2s. for every quarter of| 
wheat, and 16d. for every quarter; 
of other grain. } 
Allowed, when the prices did noi) 
| exceed 26s. 8d. for wheat, 155.| 
| forrye, peafe, and beans, and 145.| 
| for barley and malt per quarter; 
and upon payment of the fame 
| duties 


1604 | 2 James I. 


5 fF Allowed, 


1663 


| 


Anno Regis. 


21 James I. 


3 Charles I. 


\12 Charles IT. 


t5 Charles II, 


|s2 Charles II. 


1W.&M. 


‘ro Will. III. 


tr Will. ILI. 


11&12W.III. 
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Abbreviation of Englifh Exporta 
tion Laws. , 

Allowed, when the prices did not 
exceed 325. for wheat; 205. for 
rye, peale, and beans, barley an? 
malt per quarter, and upon pay 
ment of the fame duties. 

Allowed upon the fame terms with 


the laft 2G. 


exceed 4os. for wheat; 245. for 
rye, peafe, and beans; 205. for 
barley and malt, and 16s. for oats. 


Allowed, when the prices did not! 


upon payment of the fame high 
duties. 

Allowed, when the prices did not 
exceed 485. for wheat, 325. for 
rye, peafe, and beans, 28s. for brr- 
ley and malt, and 135. 4d. for 
Oats per quarter, upon payment 
of the fame high duties. 

Allowed, without limitation of prices, 
upon payment of the fame high 
duties. 

Not only allowed, when wheat was 
not above 48s. rye 32s. and bar- 
ley and malt 245. per quarter ; but 
bounties granted. 

Prohibited for one year, from the roth 
February 1699. 

Bounty fufpended from gth Feb. 
1699, to 29th September 1700. 
The fubfidy and all the duties paya- 

ble upon corn and grain, ground 


and unground, bread, bifcuit, and 
meal given up and totally removed. 


TASB Lg. 


| 

ae : 

ea! Anno Regis. 

1706 | 5 Anne. 

| 

| 1709 | 8 Anne. 

| 1729 | 2 Geo. II. 
1732 | 5 Geo. II. 
1741, |14 Geo. IT. 
1751 |24 Geo. II. 
1753 |26 Geo, IIe 


Abbreviation of Britifh Exporta- 
tion Laws. 


Union fettled-Englifh bounties a 
dopted over all the kingdom, and 
extended to oatmeal, bigg, and 
malt of wheat. 

Exportation prohibited, until the 
29th Sept. 1710. 

Rules laid down for meafuring corn 
to be exported, and for afcertain- 
ing the prices, &c. 

Grand juries at feffions, to prevent 
the price of corn, and corn im- 
ported, not to be again exported, 
nor carried coaftways. 

Prohibited until the 25th Dec. 1741. 

Bounties upon corn exported in meal, 
to be paidaccording tothe weight, at 
therate of 448 pounds forthe quarter 

Money due upon debentures for corn 
exported, tobearinterelt at 3 per cent 
per annum, if not paid in fix months 
after prefenting the certificate. 


can Anno Regis. 
1757 |30 Geo. Il, 

| 1757 137 Geo. Tle 
1766 | 6 Geo, IT1. 
1767 | 7 Geo. III. 
1768 | 8 Geo. III. 
1769 | 9 Geo. II. 
1770 |to Geo, III. 
1771 |11 Geo. III. 
1772 \12 Geo. IIT. 


1773 |t3 Geo: III. 


1774 |14 Geo. III. 


Abbreviation of Britifh Exparta. 
tion Laws. | 


paiva Mires | (LE SLE Poh a eee 


Prohibited until the 25th Dec. 1757,| 
but with power to the king and 
council to take off the prohibition 

Corn-market eftablifhed at Weftmir- 
fter; and, the fame year, an af- 
{ize made for bread. 

Exportation prohibited for a limited 
time ; and, fame year, an embargo 
laid upon fhips loaded with coru 
for exportation; and fame year, 
the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don empowered to determine the 
prices of corn in January and July, 
as well as in April and O&tober. 

Exportation of grain, and diftilling 
from wheat or wheat-flour, prohi 
bited from the 26th Sept. to the 
14th Nov. 1767. 

Exportation of corn, and diftilling 
from wheat or wheat-flour, pro- 
hibited until zo days after the 
commencementof the next feffions 
of parliament. 

F:ve thoufand quarters of bigg al- 
lowed to be exported from the 
iflands of Orkney, yearly ; and, 
fame year, exportation of grain 
and diltilling froin wheat or wheat- 
flour prohibited for a limited time. 

Corn regifter eftablifhed ; and week- 
ly returns, from market-towns in 
the feveral countries, to be made 
of the prices of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, and beans, in England ; 
and of bear or bigg in Scotland. 
Same year the exportation of 
corn, and the diftilling from wheat 
or wheat-flour, prohibited till 2c 
days after the commencement of 
the next feffion of parliament. 

Exportation of corn prohibited, and 
alfo the dittilling from wheat or 
wheat-flour, until 20 days after 
the commencement of the next 
feffion of parliament. 

Exportation of corn, and diftilling 
from wheat and wheat-flour, pro 
hibited until 20 days after the 
commencement of next feffion o 
parliament. 

Exportation of grain, and diftilling 
from wheat and wheat-flour, pro- 
hibited until the 1f day of Jan. 
1774. Same year, the former 
bounties and duties repealed, and 
a total alteration made in the corn 
laws. 

Alteration of the method of afcer- 
taining the prices of corn to be 

fhipped for exportation. 


TABLE 
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A SAB Wie Bs 
Anno Ars Pees Abereaat £ Enolih E Seay oe Money of | Prefent | 
Domini: Oo hegis. reviation o Enghi xportation Irices. hectare Money: | 
1436 |t5 Hen. VI. |Exportation permitted, when the price of grain, at home, did] £. s. d. pia dda ed 
“not exceed ger quarter, for 
Wheat - - - - [ol aOn 65 Meter te Bio) | 
Barley - - - - [sO 210" {FORTH TO 
1554: 1P.& M. {Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for | 
Wheat - - - - lo 6 8 |o16 6 | 
Rye =, ae - - - Fol 4 10 |o. © I | 
Barley - - - - lo 3°08 |o. % (sx.l 
1562 5 Eliz. Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for H 
Wheat - -/ - : alto, o Ir © 18.) 
Rye, peafe, and beans - Ou Sicfo 4 OUTGe tO. ae 
Barley and malt - - - 1.0 6. 18 «|.0413 To 
1593 |35 Eliz. Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - TOF XO" Ly Toe 
Rye, peafe, and beans - - bOURL Si 4) i lotion oad 7 
Barley and malt - - - Welt? (@ | Tero 
1604 2 James I. Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for . - | 
Wheat - - - - |) (6 SS cionreota! 
Rye, peafe, and beans - - OW T5800 T JOURS 
Barley and malt - - - oro 8 0 
1623 |21 JamesI. |Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for | 
Wheat - - - - ize Bi 44 eyo) a4 
Rye . - - - - Hh) 10. 930.241 20 .3G 
Barley, malt, peafe, and beans - | 0 16 112 0 
1624 | 3 Char. I. |Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for 
Wheat - ~ - - j 4 12 oie 2 
Rye - - - - - YL) O 0 -( tixe ko 
Barley, malt, peafe, and beans = 016 0 E Giar 
1660 |21 Char. If. |Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - 2ELOPRON EZ one oO 
Rye, peafe, and beans - - - Te AY Ost ae ag 
Barley and malt - - - Ty Ops | 4G 
Oats - - - - - 016 4 |o 19 2 
1663 |1§ Char. II. |Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - 248 (0,.) 2.14 
Rye, peafe, and beans - - ME2) 0) | rerS) 94 
Barley and malt - - - TAS SS ras 
Oats - A - - CoP AG My. iil CYR Cote Co) 
1688 |r W. & M. |Permitted, when the price did not exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - 2 kde tae 7 aa 
Rye - - - - - BLT2) [Onan ) ed 
Barley and malt * - . - B) Byron Mz 9 
* Prior to the year 1346, the exportation of all kinds of grain from England was totally prohibited. 
pi AW By Lpibt. 
Be Anno Regis. Abbreviation of Britifh Exportation Prices. i nay oF Maly. 
1706 | 5 Anne. Exportation of grain permitted, when the price of the quarter Acted. iicon sad 
did not exceed, for 
Wheat, ground or unground, or malt of wheat - - 4) Sh of ja n4 48 
Rye, ground or unground - - - - Wp22) O14) Tor. 65 
Barley, bear, or bigg, or malt, ground or unground - nH 4 0 Er 8ao 
Oats - - - - - - - - Og om |..0 280 
1773 «13 Geo. II]. Exportation permitted, when the prices were under, for 
Wheat - - - = = = - = ne fe 
Rye - - - - - - - - 1 ave Yo hin 5. 6 
Barley, bear, or bigg, or malt thereof - - - | Qn by 20 
2 Oats - - . . mh as - - {Oo ° © 14 0 


{ 
‘ 
| 
| 
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CORN. 


TAN BS uy. 
isl ee | 
Price of the Duties per 
Quarter of Grain. Quarter. 
| eal Anno Regis. Abbreviation of Englifh Exportation Duties. Money ofl pecientn | Moneypnit bactent 
| the Time.| Money. {the Time.| Money. 
| | ee TERA e SOCAN ae Ai GCE OG. 7h 
| 1s70 |13 Eizabeth. For wheat, when not prohibited - - ©! {on/04)| 101 OF) Koa Oo 2140 | 
lites other grain oa - - - ©. 10.103) \1O}n (OF NOs ONTO, WON NOM eTaeey | 
| | wheat exported by licence - - 9)/ Oo) TOO) 0, 10 ion 24 OO AES 
| | other grain by ditto = - - O! (0!) MOmiG: [on] on tena tOunoam | 
| 1593 |35 Elizabeth. |For wheat, when the price did not exceed . 1 OMe Oho 2ausenes, | o) i2ukOM On mam! | 
| other grain as per exportation prices = OP IO) SON OymOs Oil (On Ree An Ome, 8 / 
1 1604 | 2 James I. |For wheat, when the price did not exceed - T OVS. |ouen3) Sill tot 2iecOn | ROmm aC | 
| other grain as per exportation prices - O70. 104|08) Ondoy Hon sn (4a NOMRzaEG 
1623 |21 James I. For wheat, when the price did not exceed - ES 2ay On hesineayi.O) | owe2eLOn| Lome ams 
other grain as per exportation prices - © (0) ; OM sOm, OMRON So] sta ulOmnO MEO 
| 1627 | 3 Charles I. |For wheat, when the price did not exceed - EMME SUL Moy fr (oh) et 25 
other grain fer exportation prices - © (0 0) .01.0.0)||'ov 1. 4 nome arama 
1660 |12 Charles II. |For wheat, when the price did not exceed - 2) Oh ON|/2) O80) | bY Ou Olt Tara: 
Rye, peas, beans, barley, malt, buck wheat - © O10) |'O4 40" Nolpior10) 1Onfoen2Zeao 
Oats when not above - - - ©) 16-10" |son1G) (2 Os Om ollsOmEo uO 
1663 |15 Charles If. |For wheat when the price did not exceed , Amty aMey ii Uy fawG] A\ETy eG Toy |p ot en 
Rye, peas, beans, barley, malt, buck wheat - © 0) 0) Os40) O1|JO LO; NON Os aaa 
Oats A = - - - © 13) | ASs| O16), 10/10) KO PON ONIOMEO 
1670 |22 Charles II. |For wheat, without limitation of price - O11 (0) YON). (0) NOU SraOs On C nA 
Rye, peas, beans, barley, malt, buck wheat - 0) 10) On}0 “or vio; Wowton Lon "OmIzEno: 
Oats - - - - - On, C4F On|, ONO} Fo ORAey OmamEO 


Price of the Bounties per 
Quarter of Grain. Quarter. 
Money of | Prefent | Money of | Prefent 
the Time. | Money. | the Time.] Money. 


ae Anno Regis. Englith and Britifh Bounties on Exportation. 
om. 


oe 


i a a a nr me 


hi fie So 0 ds)|, fn Sa On |b fee) cereal Seer ue) 
1688 | x Will. & Mary.|For wheat, when the price did not exceed = 2 Oh Oo Tao enO) Noun Ga 
: Rye, ground or unground, whennot above - | 112 ©0}118 5|0 3 6|o0 4 2} 
Berane malt, gipund GF unEronnds ee diol. v8 igi 6 ran Roe emne 
1706 Anne. For wheat or malt made of wheat, ground or un- 
] 2 ground, when not above - - Sco u2eny 7) C5 TO) Comaane 
Rye, ground or unground, when not above =P etete, (e) |r Ost Sho = ee Ol omeaumEo™ 
Barley, bear, or bigg, malt, ground or unground, 
HEH “Ge above - - - LA -O-jerm Br 9] ola r6" fo a3 ye 
Quarter of oatmeal when oats not above _ ‘= fi| 0-25 2O3|\'o LO gO) | |Osnze On Orato 
1773 |13 George III. |For Bea malt cot wheat, when the BHCE - 9 Ye" re liaey aii cu patior oul hemmnin 
Rye, when under - - =H) lL ONNO, Osler Su FOa Ol OF OMLOmEEgG 
Barley, bear, or bigg, when under - =i OMO "-jOult e201 0lllOr 08 © HOME Z IG 
Oats, when under - - fs é © 0) On\'o 4 Jolla" o_o owe uo 
And for every quarter of oatmeal confilting o 
276 pounds avoirdupois. - : } Or Cr CLO EO TO | ON OALORRO rz ae 
TeACBG Ee. 
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TAS Byla . 
Anno : ye ‘ j : 
--. | Anno Regis. Abbreviation of Englith Importation Prices. Money of | Prefent 
Domini. a . : the Time. Money. 
1463 | 3 Edw. IV. |Impostation of foreign grain permitted, when the prices at home| £. s. d. | £. s d. 
| per quarter did exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - - | Oo #6978) SSr. acto 
Rye - - - - - - 1 O45 7O°) | ts pra 
Barley - - - - =" \torts so ero ager 
1660 |f2 Char. II, |Importation permittad, when the prices did exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - - 2 gE COM a: 2g 
Rye - - - - - - Ti TGiOL aor sees, 
Beans, barley, and malt = = - i OS tr 12 © 
1663 {15 Char. I. * |[mportation permitted, when the prices did not exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - - B-BOY ae ey 
Rye, peas, or beans - - - He Ty. (Os Meteor es 
Barley, malt, or buck wheat - - T. HGS OM Miw spate 
Oats - - - - - - O13") 4. |0=15" 6 
1670 |22 Char. II. |Importation permitted, when the prices did not exceed, for 
Wheat - - - - - 2159 4. ang oo 
Rye, peas, or beans - - - - BO MO. |B ounO 
Barley, malt, and buck wheat - = I.12 0 rpraesju ys 
Oats - - - - - - O16) 10" © 19. 
1773 |13 Geo. III. |Importation permitted, when the prices were at or above, for 
Wheat - - - - - © 6o°0 SS a tes 
Rye, peas, or beans - - - - oO! fo OPO 
Barley or malt - - - - 0) 10 © I. 147 0 
Oats - - - - - o 0: Oo |0 16 6 


* This is the a@, in which the infertion of the word not in the important claufe, entirely altered the intention of 


the law. 
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Abbreviation of Englifh Importa- 
tion Laws. 


A.D.| Anno Regis. 


1202 | 3 John. Importation of foreign grain invited. 

1215 |16 John. Invited. 

1266 |g Hen. III. |Invited. 

1297 |25 Edw. I. |Invited. 

1328 | 2 Edw. IIT. |Invited. 

1350 |25 Edw. ILL. |Invited. 

' 1360 134 Edw. ITL. |Invited. 

1463 | 3 Edw. ILI. |Prohibited, until the price exceed- 
ed 65.8d. for wheat, 4s. rye, and 
3s. for barley per quarter. 

1660 {12 Char. II. |Allowed, upon payment of dif- 
ferent duties according to the 
prices. 

1663 |15 Char. II. |Allowed, upon payments of lower 
duties. 

1670 |22 Char. II. |Allowed, upon payment of different 
duties according to the prices. 

1685 | t James II. |Regulations. to prevent fraudu- 

i lent importation. 

1729 | 2 Geo. II. |Regulations for afcertaining the 
price of corn at the time of 
importation, and for receiving 
the duties, according tothe prices. 

1732 | 5 Geo. II. |Further regulations anent the 
‘prices, and prohibiting corn 
imported to be again export. 
ed, or carried coaftways. 

1757 |30 Geo. II. |Duties upon the importation of 


corn fufpended until the 24th 


Abbreviation of Englifh Importa. 
tion Laws. 


A.D.}| Anno Regis. 


Auguft 1757, and importation 
allowed, duty free, in fhips of 
foreign nations in amity with 
Great Britain. 


1766 | 6 Geo. III. |[mportation of foreign grain per- 
mitted, for a limited time, duty 
free. 

1767 | 7 Geo. III. |Importation permitted, for a limit- 
ed time, duty free. 

1768 | 8 Geo. II]. |Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

1769 | 9 Geo. ILI. |Importation of rice permitted, for 
a limited time, duty free. 

1772 |12 Geo. IIT. |[mportation permitted duty free to 
1ft December, 

1773 \13 Geo. III, |Permitted, duty free to 1ft of Ja.|" 


nuary 1774. Same year the old 
corn laws totally altered, and im- 
portation of foreign grain and 
flour permitted, at all times 
and places, when the price of 
the quarter was at or above 
45s. tor wheat; 325. for rye, 
peas, and beans; 245. for bar- 
ley; and 16s. for oats. Im. 
portation of oatmeal into Scot- 
land permitted duty free, when 
the price there fhall exceed 
16s. per boll weighing § {tone 
Troy. 

Se es ee | See ee ee | 
I of ae Ng oat OF 


C OvRN. 


Ty AW BLUEE. 
| | Price of grain per qr. || Duties per quarter. 
A. D.| Anno Regis. Abbreviation of Englifh Importation Duties. Money of. | Prefent Money of | Prefent 
| the Time, | Money. the Time.} Money. 
jeu ee 
| Phun dio tod Mes a di dst ak 
1660 |12 Charles IT. |For wheat, when the price did not exceed = bagel 2) Vg eroeh D2 Olli 2 oe Miele) aor 
| when it exceeded that price - =f | (oF -.o, YOO 0), Oo 64180» SFO 
| | Rye, when the price did not exceed Shins TuLO)  G} 200g) arilton _ GaenG ine oe 
when it exceeded that price - - =) .|Naiziah elev ©: fol, o% 5) clon to 
| Beans, barley, and malt, when not above’ - OI ei its) lta cr HA MRO In ee LST re fella ares 11) 
| when above that price - - == 0/01 TO|FO! 10) 0)||"0) 5 clo TG konl 
1663 |15 Charles Il. |For wheat, when the price did not exceed - = 2) By oli2) tye. 7 |! 0\ 9 55 Alon Oamey 
Rye, peas, and beans, when not above - - D2: 1G |) eS te: | O\ne a eC OnereemoM| 
Barley and malt, when not above SMS - Ta Se nGlh LIL Py NeOl) Sar o|oemsinee 
Buck wheat, when not above - : Syei|lare iG) (Gln -t4e 7il|sOn (2 eolOn se 2mmmG 
Oats, when not above = - - Anil liop ied meets Coy Coyl I Koy) Se 2 Ny ilfoy ars 5 
1670 |22 Charles II, |For wheat, when the price did not exceed - - 1213 413 4 off 016 clog 2 
when above that price, and not exceeding 4 -0 ol 416 cl o 8) clo 9 F 
when above that price - - =) || 0), 0) 0|0, Oe||Lo!) 5) glomsG: 5 
Rye, peas, and beans, when not abore c - 2, 0) oc} 2 1S. 0||PomGaw closremue 
when above that price = |0, © 0] 9 6 O}O Wc 4 a5 
Barley, malt, buck-wheat, not above - - D.12\/o} di 28 fis) onr6m clo one 
when above that price - - =i} OULCMOMO: Ol INOMN2NING oO: alimer 
Oats, when not above - - - =o 16,6] ton 1O)  2)||NOl 5s alo OlmE 
when above that price - - = (nO) o1OMOlPOL,0-) OF/40) tee AION BY 
| 
Britifh Importation Duties. 
1773 |13 Geo. III. |When the price of wheat is at or above ° =| | On TO! (Ol"2 11'S: MolllKon Kom ClO mone) 
Rye, peas, or beans, at or above - - On O Ol) £512) 0/0) Oe Clon Ones 
Barley, bear, or bigg, at or above - - ©), 40) "O}! DAY (Gullo) WG) AGiopsomn2 
Oats, at or bove - - - =F) || Of0, .G|O, 2G) G30) OF Kojorsora 
And for every hundred weight of wheat flour - - |0 0 of 0 0 O||0 © ao o 2 
ecLAUB ELIE. 
2200) Anno Regis. Abbreviation of Scotch Im ion L 
Danni portation Laws. 


Jabot ee 


1454 |©7 James jit ‘Importation of foreign grain invited to be made, either by foreigners or denizens. 
1493 5 James IV. Invited. f : 
1663 |£5 Charles II. Allowed from Irelind upon payment of a duty of 3% per boll, when meal and barley did not 
A exceed the price of 8/. per boll at home. 
1672 |24 Charles Il. Importation of victual from Ireland prohibited under fevere penalties. 
1687 3 James VIL. Pepe te import victual from Ireland renewed, and viétual fo imported ordered to be 
e{troyed. 
1703 2 Anne. Importation of victual prohibited from foreign parts, until the price of the boll of grain cxceeds 
12/. for wheat, 8/. for bear, meal, and malt, and 6/. for oats and peafe; but with power to 
the lords of the privy council to fufpend this prohibition when neceffary. 
1741 |14Geo. II. |[mportation permitted, when the prices of grain, in the county of Edinburgh, exceeded 4os. 
for wheat; 20s. for peafe and beans; 18s. forbear and barley; and 135. 4d. for oats, 


per quarter, and 8/7. Scots, per boll, for oatmeal, upon payment of the duties fixed by the 
Engiifh aéts of the 22d Charles IT. ‘ 
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ome Anno Regis. Abbreviation of Scotch Exportation Laws. 

1555 |t3Mary. _— |Exportation of grain prohibited under fevere penalties. 

1587 |20 James VI. |Prohibired. 

1663 {15 Charles II. |Exportation of grain permitted when the price of vidual at home was under 12/. for wheat, 87. 
wn Bere and barley, and 8 merks for peas and oats, ger boll; upon payment of the 
ufual duty. : 

1669 |21 Cha’ II. |All duties payable upon grain exported removed, except one merk per chalder upon every 


kind of vi€tual. 


ee NE ee eae 


T AGB LE: 
Price of Grain Dutics per Boll. 
Anno} Anno oe . per Boll. 
Dom. | Regis. Scotch Importation Duties. : ~ 
Money of| Prefent |Money of} Prefent 
the Time.| Money. |rhe Time, Money. 
f-  difis. d (os dif. s d. 
1663 |15 Cha‘ II. |Duties payable upon the boll of all kinds of grain im- 
ported, when the bo'l of barley and meal did not ex 
ceed at home - - = 8 0 9 16 0 | 3 0 clo 6 o 
1703 | 2Anne. |A duty of 4os. per boll, befides the former duties upon 
each boll of grain from England for feed ‘ - - 2 0 00.4 0 
1741 |14 Geo. II. |The fame duties to be paid in Scotland, as are payable in 


England upon grain imported by the Englith a& of 
22 of Charles II. 


Scotch Exportation Duties. 


For wheat, when the price of the boll is under - 
bear or barley, when the boll is under 2 
Oats and peas, when the boll is under 8 merks_ - 
Duty upon each chalder of grain exported, when under 
the above prices at home - - - - 
Duties upon exportation ceafed, and bounties com- 
menced. 


15 Cha‘ II. 
21 Cha‘ IT. 


7 William. 


Scotch Exportation Bounties. 


7 William. 


For every chalder of grain, when the price of the boll of 
wheat is at, or under = ¥ 
For bear, barley, and malt, at or under - 
Peas, oats, and meal, at or under 

The fame bounties with England. 


1695 


1706 |5 Anne. 


As it would appear from what has been advanced in the 
preceding pages, that on the experience of a great length of 
time, it would feem that the laws and regulations in refpect to 
grain, which were brought forward under the aéts of 1670, 
1688, 1706, and 1732, had confiderable influence and effect in 
promoting the improvement of agriculture, increafing the 
quantity of corn, and thereby preventing the neceflity of having 


recourfe to importation for a precarious and uncertain fupply ; 
it may not only be proper to afford the following tabular 
view from the valuable work quoted above, of the prices, 
bounties, and duties, as laid down by them, by which their 
principles and objeéts may be more clearly comprehended, 
but alfo to contrait them with the regulations concerning 
thofe which have been enaéted by the law of 1791. 


2 TABLE. 
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TABLE.—Prices, Bounties, and Duties, on Exportation and Importation of Grain 


by the former A&s. 


Bounties per 
Quarter. 


Money of 
the Time 


Vics wt fe! 


ye ceo 
On 2 nO 
07 2°16 


and when above that price 


Price of Grain 
5 er Quarter. 
Exportation. pe see lees 
Prefent Money of | Prefent 
Money. the Time.| Money. 
Vis sopuds ; ne AVR GG cs 
I, WHEAT, WHEAT-FLOUR. 
2 6 © |Bounty, when the price did 
not exceed - - 2) Sh Oks OM aisle jini 
when the price was 
not above = | 213 “45\3 450 
when abovethat price 
and notabove .-|4 0 0o/]4 16 o 
and when above that 
price - - 
2. RYE, PEASE. 
o 4 2%\Bounty, when the price did 
not exceed - - re eT ey Pa Bey Ot 
when the price was 
notabove - ~j|2 0 o|2 § o 
and when above that 
price = - 
3. BARLEY, BEAR. 
o 3 © |Bounty, when the price did 
not exceed - - AG) |e OuIC) 
when the price was 
not above - -|/I 12 o|1 18 5 
and when above that 
price - - 
4. OATS. > te 
© 3 © |For the quarter of oatmeal, 
when the price of oats did 
not exceed - - OMS sO) O) 18) 0 
when the price was not 
above - - =, OutOnO) (oO) Lome 


Duties per Quarter. 
Importation. —————— 

Money of} Prefent 

the Time.| Money. 


Yee ce CML aE ce 


OR MALT made of WHEAT. 


there was payable upon im- 


portation - - 016 ojo 19 2 
there was payable - -/0 8 Ojo g 7 
there was payable - -/|/9 5 .4]0 6 5 
BEANS, BUCK WHEAT. 
there was payable upon im- 

portation - = ° 16 oie 19 2 
there was payable - -|Q 4 Clo 4 9g} 

BIGG, MALT. 
there was payable upon im- 

portation - <8 (0 L68 "Oo, TOME) 

there was payable - -|o 2 Blo Cw pe 
OATMEAL. 
there was payable upon the 

importation of oats - |o 5 4/0 6 5 

there was payable - - jo 1 4/o 1 -7 


TABLE. 
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TABLE.—Prices, Bounties, and Duties on Exportation and Importation of Grain, 
by the latter AG, 


>? 


i Prices of | . 
eae Grain per | Duties ber 
2 . Quarter. Quarter. 
1. WHEAT. - WHEAT. 
YE Bat eye Li SN 5 Ei Pinal | 
° o |Bounty when under . - - BARI 
Exportation prohibited when at, or above| 2 6 0 
when under 2 10 0 there is payable upon importation Dene es 
when at, or above{| 2 10 0 \ aite ai 6 
but under 2 14 0 a EA P16 
when at, or above} 2 14 0 ditto ditto a>/0°"6 
| 
2. IVE, PEASE and BEANS, 
Oo 3 oO |Bounty when under* - - . Ff -8Mo ; 
Exportation prohibited when at, or above} 1 10 0 
= under I 14 0 there is payable upon importation Ty 2"6 
when at, orabove} I 14 0 : : 
but under m 17 0 } ditto ite Ou Sa 8 
when at, or above| 1 17 0 ditto ditto oOo 
3. BARLEY. BEAR or BIGG. 
o 2 6 |Bounty when under ot aela . f 26 
Exportation prohibited when at, or above} 1 3 0 . 
when under I 5 © | there is payable upon importation r 2 0 
when at, orabove/ 1 5 0 di i 3 
but under 1) 96 } unto ehh Mrdgnd 
when at, orabove} rt 7 0 ditto ditto S* GPs 
; 4. OATS. OATS. 
© 2 © |Bounty when under - - - © 140 
Exportation prohibited when at, or above| 0 15 0 ‘ bin 
when under © 17 © | there is payable upon importation o 6 7 
when at, or above| 0 17 0 : ; 
buvedded pons: Se } ditto ditto Sky Tao 
when at, orabove| © 18 0 ditto ditto oo 2 


N. B.—Flour, meal, and malt, are regulated in proportion to the feveral forts of grain, The importation of malt is at 
all times prohibited. 


* The bounty, by the tables in the act of parliament, appears to be given only upon rye, and not alfo upon the 
exportation of peas and beans. 
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Tt has been obferved on thefe tables, by Mr. Mackie, 


that though the import prices and duties are higher ina 
{mall degree in the latter, than was the cafe in the aét of 
¥773, Which is fo far returning to the old fyttem, yet that 
the encouragement held out to the hufbandman is confider- 
ably lefs, than was the cafe under tke ancient regulations. 
Without contidering the difference in the value of money be- 
tween the periods, it may be noticed, he fays, that the bounty 
of 55, on wheat, is now withdrawn when it reaches 4.45., and 
exportation {topped when it advances to 46s. the quarter ; 
while, by the old laws, exportation, with the bounty, was 
continued till the price reached 48>. 

And importation, by this ect, is permitted on low duties, 
when the price of wheat advances to 2/. tos.3 while, by 
the old acts, the duties were equal to.a prohibition, until 
the price reached 4/,, and even then, the duty was high, 
inttead of being reduced to almoft nothjng, as is now the 
cafe, before wheat reaches a price capable of repaying the 
farmer in an unfavourable f-alfon. In fa, it is contended, 
that agriculture has derived little protection or fupport from 
the late laws, its continued profperity depending rather on 
the impoflibility of procuring adequate fupplies of grain 
from abroad, by which the farmers in this country have, 
in a great degree, retaincd the monopoly of the mar- 
kets, than the countenance it has received from the legil- 
lature. 

Since the period already noticed, however, the above 
plan has been relinquifhed, and different changes and altera- 
tions have been made in the corn laws, by which it wou!d 
feem that fome parts of the old fyitem have been again in 
fome meafure reverted to. 

The act of 1773, by fo greatly lowering the rates and 
duties on the importation of foreign grain, had contributed 
to fix and eitablith the import fyftem, and fpeculation in 
corn, under the direCtion of the merchants, by which, from 
the pricesof grain in the markets abroad, being commonly 
fo much below thofe of this country, they were conttantly 
ready, by fome contrivance or other, to open the ports, 
before the price of the home grain in the markets, came 
to the rate at which foreign grain was permitted to be 
imported. It confequently became neceflary, from time to 
time, to pafs acts, in order to counteract fuch defigns, and 
render the general law more efficient. 

Accordingly, in 1781, an a&t was made, 21 Geo. III. 
c. 50, by which fo much of the a&s of the 1 Ja’. II.; 
5 Geo. II.; 6 Geo. III.; and rq Geo. IIL, as related to 
the afcertaining of the prices of medium Enylifh wheat, and 
other grain, in the port of London, and counties of Kent 
and Effex, was repealed; and, in the place of which, an 
infpector was appointed, to fix the weekly average prices, 
from the actual fales in the faid port ; by which exporta- 
tion, and the bounties paid thereon, were to be regulated. 
But belides this, an average price is directed to be made up 
from the weekly returns of each three months, on the firlt 
day of the feffions held in Londen, in January, April, 
July, and September, for the purpofe of regulating importa- 
tion for three months, and the duty payable thereon, in 
the port of London, and the above-mentioned counties. 
And, in 1783, the law ref{peGting corn was fufpended, im- 
portation being permitted at low duties,-and exportation 
prohibited, till the 25th Auguft of the fame year, in Eng. 
land, and the 25th ot September in Scotland. 23 Geo. III. 
Cs Soe 

In 1789, an a&t was paffed, 29 Geo. III. ¢. 38., for im- 
proving and extending the act of the 21 Geo. III.'c. 50, 
by which every corn-factor in London, and the fuburbs, 


RN. 


was neceffitated to give in weekly returns of his fales to the 
infpeGors ; and importation was permitted into London, 
Kent, and Effex, when the prices of- middling Britith grain 
reached the rates fixed in the act of 1773, as formed from 
the fix laft weekly returns in the port of London, immedi. 
ately preceding the quarterly feffions, with the excep- 
tion of oats, which “as formerly was direéted to be regu 
Jated by twelve weekly returns: the a€t being extended 
to the maritime counties of England, which were divided 
into eleven diltriéts. The infpe&tors of corn returns, were 
to be appointed by the juftices of peace in each county, 
and dircéted to make weckly returns of the prices of grain, 
from not more than twelve, or lefs than eight market towns 
in each county, the average prices, made from the weekly 
returns, being dire&ted to be fent to the colleétors of the 
ports in che diftri€t, for regulating exportation; and the 


average prices for the whole diftri@t, formed from the fix: 


weckly returns, immediately preceding the firft day of Fe- 
bruary, of May, of Augnit, and of November, were 
to regulate the importation of foreiga grain and the duties 
paid thereon. 

In 17G0, an ag of indemnity, 30 Geo. ITI. c. 1, was 
pafled, for abrogating the corn laws, in purfuance of or- 
ders from the privy council of the rrth and 18th of No- 
vember, 23d of December 1786, 2d and Sth of January 
1790, by which the above orders are confirmed, and the 
laws refpe€ting corn fufpended ; no fort of Britifh grain 
being permitted to be exported, except the particular fpe- 
cified quantities for the ufe of the fugar colonies; but all 
kinds of foreign grain permitted to be brought freely into 
every port in the kingdom at the low duties ; the aét being 
to continue in full force, until the 29th of September in 
this year. 

And, by the 30 Geo. III. ¢. 43, the execution of thefe 
laws was further fufpended, until the 25th February 1791, 
full powers however being given to the privy council, to ad- 
mit the exportation of all kinds of Britifh grain, whenever 
it judged it neceffary. Further, by the 31 Geo. III. c. 4. 
the two preceding a€is were amended ; and, by the intro- 
duction of a claufe in the general corn law, pafled this fef- 
fion, they were continued in full force until its commence- 
ment on the 15th of November 1791. 

It is remarked by Mr. Mackie, in his ** Letters on the 
Corn Laws,” that none of thefe aéts for rendering the 
law of 1773 more efficient, were extended to Scotland, 
the confequence of which was, that from the average prices 
not being fixed and determined by the actual fales, when- 
ever the ports were opened for the importation of grain from 
abroad into it, it conftantly took place, when the current 
price of produce there was greatly under the reduced rates 
at which that aét even admitted the importation of foreign 
corn ; namely, wheat at 48s. the quarter, Winchefter mea- 
fure, &c. And that, on the contrary, when the overplus 
quantity of corn was in fuch abundance, as to permit ex- 
portation, the ports there were conftantly fhut, before the 
price of the home produce reached the limit at which ex- 
portation ceafes ; both of which cafes operate unfavourably 
for the agriculture of the country. 

In 1791, an aét for a new general corn law was paffed, 
31 Geo. III. c. 30., commencing on the 15th of Novem- 
ber of the fame year, by which the 1 Ja’. II. c. 19.3 
1, Gulls (SeuMey ich 32.15) 5 Geo. lls c. 225s 0 touGeowl ile 
239.30 13) Geo, LL acu x stsre rom Geo, lle cceeOnsne26 
Geo. III. c. 58.; and fo much of the 15 Cha. II. c. 7., 
as prohibits the buying of corn to fell again, and laying it 
up in granaries, when above certain prices, were repealed. 
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further regulation of the trade in grain, 
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By this a&t, the maritime counties of England are divided 
into twelve diltriéts, and Scotland into four diftriéts, mak- 
ing fixteen in the whole. he prices of grain at the corn 
exchange in London, being made to regulate the exports 
and imports of the firlt diftriét, which comprehends the 
ports of that city, together with the counties of Kent, Ef- 
fex, and Suffex. And, in the other diftri€ts, the particu- 
lar market towns, at which the prices and quantities of grain 
aétually fold are colle€ted, are ftated in the at. The dealers 
in grain are directed to give in, on oath, weekly accounts of 
their actual fales for that time, to the -officer termed the 
iofpeétor of returns, who, from fuch returns, is to make out 
an account of the general weekly average price of the 
whole dilftri@, which is to be tranf{mitted to the col eSors of 
the cuftoms at the different ports within the faid diftri@, by 
which the bounties payable on exportation are to be regu- 
lated. ‘ 

And, at four different times in the year, as within the fpace 
of feven days after the 15th of February, rsthof May, 15th of 
Auguf, andthe 15th of November, the reccivers of corn re= 
turns, in each diftrict,are to makeup the average pricesof corn 
within the fame, from the laft fix weekly returns thereof, 
with the exception of oats, which is to be made up from 
twelve weekly returns, this quarterly average being {ent to 
the colleGors of the cuftoms at the different ports within 
the faid difriG, at {uch perinds as mentioned above, by 
which importation, and the dutics payable thereon, are to 
be regulated for the following quarter. 

Bot, in Scotland, the average prices. of grain are not af- 
certained from the a€tual fales. -Vhe fheriffs of the differ- 
ent counties, once in the month, convene juries for fixing 
the average price at which it is ufually felling, but the wit- 
nefles brought forward produce no account of their aétual 
purchafes or fales, only depofing to what they believe from 
their own experience, and the opinion of others, to be the 
current prices. Monthly acconnts of the average prices of 

rain within each county, are made from thefe, by the fhe- 
riffs of the different counties, which are {ent up to the re- 
ceiver of corn returns in the port of London, from which 
the receiver is to make up an average account for each dif- 
trict, and tran{mit it to the collectors of the ports within 
the fame, which is to regulate the bounties upon exporta- 
tion; and, at the above-named quarterly periods, he is to 
make up the average prices from the two laft monthly re- 
turns, which are to regulate the duties payable upon import~ 
ation for the following quarter. 

But corn from abroad may be imported and landed at any 
time without payment of duties, provided it be warehoufed 
under certain regulations, but cannot be taken out of the 
warehoufe for home confumption, until the low duties are 

aid, and fuch other duties as are payable at the time, in 
the diftri& where intended to be ufed; nor can corn of ei- 
ther foreign or home produce be conveyed coalt ways from the 
port of any diltriét, where exportation is not permitted, at 
the time of fhipping, to the ports of any diltriét in which 
exportation is permitted. 

And when the general average of the whole country ex- 
ceeds the rates of import at the low duties, his majelty, in 
fuch cafe, the parliament not being fitting, can, with the 
confent of the privy council, fufpend the execution of the 
aGt fo far as to prohibit exportation wholly, and permit im- 
portation at the low duties, fuch permiflion continuing in 
force three months; but this power does not extend to pro- 
hibiting the exportation of foreign grain warchoufed 
before. 

Since the above aét, other laws have been made for the 
In 1693, an act 


of indemnity was paffed, the 33 Geo. III. c. 3. for putting 
a ftop to the execution of the generat corn law, by an order 
of council of the oth of November 1792, prohibiting the 
exportation of home produce, and granting liberty to im- 
port corn from abroad, until the 1{t of March 1793; and 
for further fufpending the faid law, by granting power to 
his majefty and council at any time during the fitting of 
the parliament, to permit importation and prohibit ex- 
portation. 

And by the 33 Geo. III. c. 63., the general corn law of 
1791 was altered, by the repeal of the claufes for afcertain- 
ing the average prices of corn in England, and fubftituting 
others of a fimilar tendency in their tead. And further, by 
granting liberty to his majefty and council, when parliament 
16 not fitting, to permit the importation of grain, and prohi- 
bit the exportation of home produce, when the general 
average of the whole kingdom exceeds the prices at which 
grain ca) be imported at the low duties from Ireland and the 
colonies of North America; namely, wheat, 4@s. rye, 
328. barley, 245. oats, 15s. Likewife, by allowing export- 
ation with a bounty of 1s. 6d. when oatmeal is usder 135. 
per boll; prohibiting exportation to foreign countries, when 
above 14s. the boll. 

The law of 1795, the-35 Geo. III. c. 4. pafled the 
13th February, fufpends the general corn law of 1791, by 
giving power to his majefty, with the confent of the privy 
council, to prohibit the exportation and permit the importa- 
tion of all forts of grain from abroad, without the payment 
of any duties whatfoever. The aét to be in force until fix 
weeks after the next parliament has met. 

In confequence of a report of acommittee of the houfe of 
commons, made in “1804, on which it appeared, that the 
price of corn from 1791 to the hai ve & of 1803, though very 
irregular, and increafed on the average greatly by the years 
of {carcity, has in common afforded a fair profit to the 
grower; but that, from the ftimulus of the ufual high 
prices having increafed induftry, by which large traéts of 
walte land have been brought into cultivation, which, 
joined to the two laft produdtive feafons, and other caufes, 
have occafioned- fuch a depreffion in the value of corn, as 
may tend to the difcouragement of agriculture, unlefs fup- 
ported by the aid of the leg‘flature. Accordingly an act 
was this year pafled the 44th Geo. JII. c. 109, for the 
purpofe of regulating the importation and exportation of 
corn, and the bounties and duties payable on the fame ; and 
by which it was enaéted, that from and after the 15th of 
November, 1804, fo much of the adt of the 31 Geo. III. 
c. 30. as regulates the prices at which Britifh corn, grain, 
malt, meal, flour, and bifcuit, nyy be exported, except 
to Ireland, and at which corn from abroad, grain, meal, 
and flour may be imported, except from Ireland, and as 
fixes the duties and bounties payable thereon, be repealed. 
Further, that, by this a€t, the importation and exportation 
of grain, into and from England and Wales, be regulated 
by the average price of the twelve maritime diltri€s, and 
into or from Scotland, by the average price of the four 
diftri€is of it; and that the bounties and duties be regulated 
by fchedules annexed to the a¢t; that whenever the ave- 
rage fhall be under the prices, at which corn may be im- 
portable into Great Britain and Ireland, from abroad, on 
the low duties, exportation fhall be permitted from Great 
Britain to Ireland, &c.; and that the importation and ex- 
portation of corn into and from Ireland fhall be regulated by 
{chedules annexed to the act. The firlt fchedule fhews the 
prices, to which the fcale of bounty is to attach on the és- 
port of corn, &c. and the prices at which the exportation 
is prohibited. According to which wheat may be exported 
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when at orunder 485. the quarter, with a bounty of 55. ; 
rye at or under 325. with a beunty of 35.3; peafe and beans 
are exportable withceut a bounty, until at or under 355.5 
barley, bear, or bizg, or malt made of barley, bear, or 
bigg, may be exported at or under 285. with a bounty of 
2s. 6d.; oats at cr under 16s. with a bounty of 2s. ; 
wheat, flour, bifenit, &c. with a bounty of 15. 6d. per 
cwt.; wheat meal, with a bounty of rs. 3d. per cwt. ; ‘bar- 
ley, bear, or biggmeal, with a bounty of 10d. per cwt. ; and 
oatmeal, with a bounty of 1s. fer cwt. But that when the 
price of wheat exceeds 54s. that of rye 35s. that of peafe 
and beans 35s. that of barley, bear, or bigg, or malt made 
of them, 31s. and that of oats 19s. no export is to be al- 
lowed. ? 

The fecond fchedule fhews the prices, according to which 
high or low duties are to take place on importation, When 
imported from the province of Quebec, oF the other colo- 
nies or plantations in North America, wheat under 535. the 
quarter, is fubjcét to the high duty of 245. 3d. the quar- 
ter; at or above 53s. but under 56s, to the firlt low duty 
of 25. 6d.; and at or above 56s. to the fecond low duty of 
6d.; rye, peafe, and beans, under 35s. the quarter are 
fubj-@ to the high duty of 22s.; at or above 35s. but un- 
der 375. to the firft low duty of rs. 6d.; and at or above 
37s. to the fecond low duty of 3d.; barley, bear, or bigp, 
under 26s. are fubjeé&t to the high duty of 225. ; at or above 
265. but under 25s. to the firit low duty of rs. 3d.; and 
at or above 28s. to the fecond low duty of 3d. 3 oats un- 
der 175. are fubjeét to pay the duty of 6s. 7d. 3 at or above 
17s. but under 18s. the firlt low duty of 15.3; and at or 
above 18s, the fecond low duty of 2d.; oatmeal, if under 
165. 6d. the boll of 140 lbs. avoirdupois, or 128 Ibs. 
Scotch troy, 1s fubje& for every boll to the high duty of 
8s. 3 at or above 16s. 6d. the boll, but under 175. 4d. to 
the firlt low duty of rs.; and at or above 17s. 4d. the 
oll, to the fecond low duty of 2d. When imported from 
any other country abroad, wheat under 635. the quarter is 
fubje&t to pay the high duty of 245. 3d. ; at or above 635. 
but under 66s. the firft low duty of 2s.6d.; and at or 
above 665. the fecond low duty of 6d.; rye, peafe, and 
beans, under 425. pay the high duty of 225.3; at or above 
425. but under 445. the firft low duty of 15. 6d.; and at 
or above 445. the fecond low duty of 3d.; barley, bear, or 
bigg, under 315. 6d. pays the high duty of 225.3 at or 
above gis. 6d. but under 33 s. the firft low duty of rs. 3d. ; 
and at or above 335., the fecond low duty of 3d.; cats. 
under 215., pay the high duty of 6s. 7d.; at or above 
215.) but under 22s., the firft low duty of 1s. 5 and at or 
above 22s., the fecond low duty of 2d.; oatmeal under 
20s. the boll, pays the high duty of 8s. 5 at or above 20s. 
but under 2£5., the firft low duty of 15.3; and at or above 
21s., the fecond low duty of 6d. 

The third fchedule fhews the prices to which the fcale 
of bounty attaches on the export of corn, ground corn, 
flour, or meal, malt, &c. from Ireland, and the prices at 
which the exportation is prohibited. When exported to 
any country abroad, wheat at er under 29s, 5d. the barrel 
Britifh, 1s allowed a bounty of 35.3 rye, and hkewife peas 
and .beans, at or under 205. 4d., a bounty of Is. 10d. ; 
barley, bear, or bigg, or malt made from them, at or un- 
der 16s., a bounty of 1s. 5¢.5 oats, at or under Ios. 2d., 
a bounty of 1s. 3¢.; wheat flour, bifcuit, &c. a bounty 
of 15. 6d. the cwt.; wheat, meal, 15. 3d. the cwt.; rye 
meal, or flour, gd. the cwt.; barley, bear, or bigg flour, 
yo d. the cwt.; and oatmeal 1s. the cwt. When the price 
of wheat exceeds 335. 1d. the barrel, Britifh ; of rye, peas, 
and beans,22s, 3d.; of barley, bear, or bigg, or malt made 


from them, 175. 8d.3 and of oats 125. 3d., no ex porta- 
tion is permitted. 

The fourth fchedule fhews the prices according to which the 
high or low duties are to take place on importation into 
Ireland. 4 : 

By the a& of the 45 Geo. III. c. 26. fec. 3, paffed in 
1805, fo much of the 2& of the 41 Geo. III. c. 36, as 
may enable the lord lieutenant of ireland to prohibit the 
exportation from it for a limited time, fo as not to endure 
longer than the expiration of fix weeks, after the com- 
mencement of the next fcflion of parliament, corn, pota- 
toes, and all other provifions whatever, and to permit the 
importation of corn, &c. for fuch limited time, without the 
payment of duty, and the faid 2& to be further continued 
in force uatil the 25th day of March 1806. 

The att of the 16th July 1806, 46 Geo. III. c.97. 
which is intitled, “ An A& to permit the free Interchange 
of every {pecies of Corn between Great Britain and Ire. 
land,”’ enacts that the bounty and duties payable on export- 
ation and importation of all corn aud grain, meal, flour, bread, 
or bifcuit, from (Sreat Britain into any port or place of Tre- 
Jand, or from Ireland, into any port or place of Great Britain, 
fhall ceafe and determine. Provided always that the per- 


fon exporting fuch articles declare before the chief officer’ 


of the cuftoms that the corn, &c. is really intended to be ex- 
ported to Great Britain or Ireland, as the cafe may be, on 
which certificates, &c. are to be given to the exporter as 
in other cafes of tran{mitting goods coaitways, without 
any fee or perquilite. 

Andby an aétof the 19th February, 1807, the 47 Geo. III. 
c. 7. the above recited a€@t is amended, it being enacted 
that the faid a€t, and the feveral claufes and provifions 
therein mentioned, concerning theexportation and import- 
ation of any fort of grain or corn, meal, flour, bread, or 
bifcuit, from Great Britain to Ireland, or from Ireland to 
Great Britain was intended to extend, and is hereby declared 
to extend only to fuch corn or grain, meal, flour, bread, or 
bifcuit, as isthe growth, produce, or manufa@ture of Great 
Britain or Ireiand refpeétively, and not to fuch being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any other country or 
place. 

It is obferved by Mr. Mackie, in his excellent ‘ Letters on 
the Corn Laws,” after fuggeiting many judicious amendments 
in the act of 1791, that the power of the crown in fuf- 
pending thefe laws without the confent of parliame=t is a 
highly dangerous power, which renders them in fome mea- 
fure of no effect. He conceives that in all free countries 


agriculture, which is an objz& of the greateft national im-- 


portance, fhould conftantly be under the facred prote&tion 
of ftanding laws, lett the cultivators of the foil fhouid not 
have their induftry fufficiently encouraged. And that at 
prefent, however deficient the cafe might formerly have 
been, when capitaliits are always ready and on the watch 
to open the ports, and {peculate in the introduGtion of grain 
from abroad, importation fhould never be permitted but 
with the greateft precaution, nor exportation put a ftop to 
contrary to the eftablifhed laws, except in cafes of abfolute 
neceflity, when indemnity would be readily granted. Some 
method of counteraGting this and other inconveniencies of 
a fimilar kind he conceives to be effential. From the bar- 
riers which had been formerly fet up, a3 a preventative of 
the importation of corn from abroad, being deltroyed, by 
the repeal of the old laws and reducing the import duties, 
a change made by the law of the year 1773, -has arifen, he 
conceives, the inability of Great Britain to fupply herfelf 
with corn the produce of her own foil. 
‘* In proportion,” fays he, ‘as the country advanced in 
8 profperity, 
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CORN. 


profperity, the furplus quantity, after fupplying the inha- 
bitants, which ufed formerly to be exported, was gradual- 
ly abforbed by the increafing population and luxury of the 
nation ; and the law in queftion, among other caufes, giv- 
ing a check to the further extenfion of agriculture, necef- 
fary to counterbalance the additional confumption, the 
tide at laft turned againft the country, and a regular in- 
flux of foreign grain became expedient to fupply the grow- 
ing wants of the inhabitants.” 

The differences which took place in this way, are ftrik- 
ingly fhewn in the {tatement given below from. Mr. Di- 
rom, who remarks that no accounts have been preferved 
concerning the exports and imports of corn,* previ- 
oufly to 1697, or that, from the high duties, little trade 
of this nature was carried on; but that in the years from 
that period to r7coinclufive, the amount of the exportation 
of the different forts of grain was 331,223 quarters; while 
the importation was only 8,948 quarters: that, in the courfe 
of the ten years from the lalt of the above periods to 
1710, the amount of the annual exportation was 248,945 
quarters; while the average of the importatiou only came 
to 442 quarters. That in one of thefe years (1709) more 
than haifa million of quarters, and in the courfe of the 
whole, not lefs than 2,849,446 quarters were exported, 
while only 4,442 quarters were imported. 

In the next ten years, from 1711 to 1720 inclufive, the 
average yearly exportation increafed to 449,193 quarters ; 
the average annual importation being only 71 quarters. 
The amount of the exportation of thefe ten years being 
nearly in a doudle proportion to that of the preceding ten, 

_arifing to 4.491.933 quarters; while the import was only 
714 quarters. y 

In the fubfequent ten years, from 1721 to 1730 inclu- 
five, though from different circumitances, much foreign 
grain was introduced in fome of the years, the exports kept 
nearly up to the preceding equal period; the amount of 
the whole of them for thefe ten years being 4,479,683 
quarters ; the imports of the different kinds of grain be- 
ing 732,692 quarters. 

For the ten years, from 1731 to 1740 inclufive, the act of 
1729 having given a check to foreign importation and pro- 
moted cultivation, the average annual exportation was 
5495447 quarters ; while the amount of the average import- 
ation was only 4,690: the whole export of the tea years 
being 5,494,471 quarters; and the whole import only 
46.909 quarters. 


For the ten years from 1741 to 1750 inclufive, on 


/ 


account of the great induftry and exertion of the farm- 
ers, in confequence of beisg releafed from prohibitory 
and injudicious laws, the annual average amount of export- 
ation rofe to the extraordinary height of 848,660 quar- 
ters; while the imports amounted only to 15,193 quarters. 
The exports in 1748 were 1,123,953 quarters, in 1749, 
1,250,300 quarters, and in the following year the amazing 
amount of 1,667,778 quarters; the whole for the ten years 
being 8.486,602 quarters; while the imports of the feve- 
ral forts of grain were only 159,437 quarters. 

Bat for the ten years from 1751 to 1760 inclufive, the 
exports declined, on the average, to $32,837 quarters; the 
imports, on the average, being 37.397 quarters. This re- 
duction in the exports is fuppofed to have depended on 
the deficient crops of 1756 and that of the following year. 

From about this period the commencement of the im- 
port fyftem feems to have taken its rife, which has fince 
been carried to fuch an amazing extent. 

The imports of the years 1763 and 1764 chiefly con- 
filled of oats; but in 1765 they were different forts of fo- 
reign grain, chiefly wheat, amounting to 218,031 quarters ; 
while the exports of the feveral forts of corn amount- 
ed to the extent of 457,730 quarters. In 1767 the vaft 
amount of 907,420 quarters was importéd, 500,000 of 
which were wheat ; and on the average of the twelve years, 
from 1761 to 1772 inclufive, the annual exportation had 
funk to 370,703, the yearly importation having increafed 
to 251,279 quarters. 

Under the fanétion of the a@& of 1773, in 1774 the 
large amount of 926,174 quarters of gram were imported 
from abroad, one third being wheat or wheat four; while 
the quantity exported was not more than 51,099. In 1775 the 
immenfe quantity of 1,163,407 quarters of foreign corn 
was imported, half of which being wheat and wheat flour, 
while the exportation only rofe to 191,007 quarters. On 
the whole, for the twelve years from 1773 to 1784 inclufive, 
the annual average importation came up to 578,358 quar- 
ters; while the exportatien decreafed to 267,182 quarters. 
The whole importation of this period being not lefs than 
6,940,293 quarters of foreign grain; while only 3,206,184 
quarters of grain of home growth were exported 

This reverfe in our cern trade, with the vaft difadvan- 
tages which are fultained by it to the nation, are ftill further 
fhown by Mr. Mackie in the table of the exports and im- 
ports of all forts of grain, fent from or brought into 
Great Britain, from the conclufion of the above period te 


the year 1793. 
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ACCOUNT of Exports and Imports of Corn into Great Britain, from 5th January 1789, 
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ACCOUNT of Exports and Imports of Corn into Great Britain, from January sth 1785, 
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The fame wricer, after obferving that the a& of 1791 in 
fome degree difcouraged the importation of corn from abroad, 
by increafing the rates or duties on it, which wasa defeét in 
the old laws, yet ftill that flatute is far from a ftate of per- 
fection. A radical error had, he conceives, been commit- 
ted in the outfet of the corn Jaws, which has never been re- 
moved, which is that of the relative regulating rates of 
exportation and importation for the different kinds of grain, 
not having been fixed for fuch, proportionably to their real 
yalues, the labour and expence they ftand the farmer in raif- 
ing and bringing to market, asin {uch inftances he would be 
under the neceflity of relinquifhing the cultivation of any 
particular fort of grain, fo rated from the corn dealer, in 
confequence being able to have almoft a complete command 
of the home market, from his being capable of {upplying it 
from abroad. ‘This he contends is the cafe at prefent in 
regard to oats, as from various ftatements he fhews, that if 
the rate of importation for that fort of grain had been regu- 
lafed originally, ‘ in proportion to the current values in 1670 
and 1688, when the prefent fyftem of corn laws was firlt 
enacted,” it fhould have been in the following proportion. 
«As 285., the average price of wheat is to 85s. 4d., the 
import rate of wheat including the duty, fo is 125.5 the 
average price of oais, to 365. 6d., being the relative import 
rate at which oats ought to have been imported, including 
the duty; whereas the law allowed foreign oats to be im- 
ported at 17s. 4d. including the duty. This he fhews to 
have continued {till the cafe with this fort of grain, from 
which the culture has been greatly abandoned by our far- 
mers ; anda large importation of that fort of corn, though 
much isferior to our own, rendered neceflary, 5,362,921 
quarters having been imported from 1755 to 1793 at the 
value of 4,863.599/. 6s. 4d. 

It is concluded on the whole, that as the ** wealth of na- 
tions varies confiderably at different times, fo ought the 
rates which regulate the export and import of foreign corn ; 
if thefe affect the money price of our own produce in the 
home market, and tend to fink its relative value below the 
current price of labour, with which it muft always bear a 
juft and neceflary proportion, the rates mult confequently be 
raifed in order to preferve agriculture, the only folid batis 
on which the real wealth and lalting profperity of a ftate 
can be founded.”? Should our induflry and capital continue 
to increafe for thirty years, in the fame ratio it has done 
fince the peace of 1783, the money in circulation, the price 
of labour, and the expence of cultivation may be double 
what it now is; and the price of corn will naturally increafe 
in the fame degree: fhould the rates, at which corn from 
abroad is then permitted to be imported, have a tendency 
to obftrué& fuch a rife, he contends, that they mult cither 
be heightened or this country will lofe its agriculture, as 
has already happened in the cafe of oats; but that, on the 
other hand, fhould the profperity of the country decline, fo 
as to leffen the demand for labour, or the floating capital to 
one-half, the price of corn fhould fink in the fame propor- 
tion, to the diminifhed price of labour, and the import rates 
be lowered, if the means of preventing fuch a neceffary 
diminution. Confequently, that, if thefe principles be well 
founded, a permanent law for the regulation of the export 
and import of grain, is inconfiftent with found policy ; it 
‘fhould be fuch as to expire regularly at fixed periods, accord- 
ing to the wifdom of the legiflature, on taking the fituation 
of the country into full confideration, fo as to regulate it 
in conformity to the price of labour, which is * the moft 
certain index of the et profperity, ftationary fituation, 

clining ftate of the nation. 
zi a ingste of which Mr. Malpus, in his late work 
Vor. IX. 


on the ‘ Principle of Population,” obferves, that in 
order “* to rellore our independence,.and build our nae 
tional greatnefs and commercial profperity on the fure 
foundation of agriculture, it is evidently not fufficient to 
propofe premiums for tillage, to cultivate this or that wafte, 
or even to pafs a general inclofure bill, though thefe-are 
all excellent as far asthey go. If the increafe of the com- 
mercial population keep pace with thefe efforts, we fhall 
only be where we were before, with regard to the neceflity 
of importation. ‘I'he objeé& required ie, to alter the relative 
proportion between the commercial and the agricultural po- 
pulation of the country, which, he thinks, can only be done 
by fome fyftem, that will determine a greater proportion of 
the national capital tothe national land.”? And he “ fees 
no other way at prefent of effecting this obje&. but by 
corn laws adapted to the peculiar circumftances of the coun- 
try, and the ftate of forcign markets.’ Thefe are ftated 
as the leading principles and circumftances which are necef- 
fary to be particularly had in view in the framing of laws 
for the regulation of the trade in corn. 

Corn, in Surgery, is a hard, dry, cuticular, warty, or 
horny induration in the fin, and fometimes alfo in the fub- 
jacent cellular membrane. In the former cafe, the indura- 
tion may be moved backwards and forwards; but in the Jat- 
ter, it is immoveable. Corns are in general not larger than 
about the fize of a {mall pea, and are produced in confe- 
quence of external preflure, efpecially in fuch parts as ave 
expoled to much fri€tion, and where the flcin is very near to 
the bone. ‘They are, therefore, moft generally found in 
the toes, or the foles of the feet; but fometimes alfo in 
other parts, as on the upper ridge of the hip bone, where 
they are produced by the preflure of women’s ftays. Some- 
times alfo fimilar indurations are formed in the ears of women, 
who wear heavy ear-rings. When they are formed in the 
feet, they gencrally arife from the ufe of too narrow or high- 
heeled thoes, and fometimes merely by wearing the ftockings 
too tight. Vrequently they produce no inconvenience ; but 
fometimes they become fo painful as to render the patient 
entirely lame. The pain as increafed by wearing warm 
ftockings, tight fhoes, violent motion of the body, ftanding 
or walking too long, drinking fpirituous liquors, and during 
variable weather. They are generally painful in hot weather, 
but rarely fo in cold. 

With refpe& to the cure, the furgeon may either endea- 
vour to remove the pain fara time, or radically to free the 
patient from the difeafe. The violence of the pain may be 
immediately relieved, by the patient’s fitting down, taking 
off his narrow fhoes, placing his foot in a horizontab pofition, 
and cooling it a little. A more permanent relief may be ob- 
tained, by fhaving off the prominent part of the corn with a 
knife, as far as it can conveniently be got at, without, how- 
ever, exciting any hemorrhage, and by the ufe of emolliiert 
warm fomentations. The patient cannot be radically freed 
from his corns, unlefs he refolves, duiing the progrefs of the 
cure, to wear no other than wide, foft, and low-heeled 
fhoes, and to walk and fland as little as poffible. If this is 
out of his power, and he is under the neceflity of frequently 
walking or ftanding fora confiderable time, the preffure may 
be prevented in the following manner: Take a piece of 
linen {pread with fome emollient plafter; lay one piece over 
another, from eight to twelve times together, and cut a hole 
in the middle of them, exaétly the fame fize and circum. 
ference as the corn; then apply it in fuch a manner that the 
corn enters the hole in the plafter, and is thus defended 
againft the contact of the ftockings and fhoes. When fuch 
a platter has been worn for the {pace of fome weeks, the 
corn, if recent, generally difappears without requiring any 
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other remedy. Whien the corn is fituated in the fole of the 
foot, we need apy cuta hole into a felt-fole, fo as to fit the 
corn, and introduce it into the fie. 

By the foilowiny treatment, corns may be removed with 
certainty, radically, and fpeedily, efpecially if we employ 
at the fame time the perforated tole or plafter: Rub two or 
three times a day an emoilient liniment, fuch as the oitment 
of althea, or, which is ftill better, the volatile liniment, 
upon the corn, and keep it covered during the intervals with 
an emollient plafter. Every morning and evening let the 
foot be kept for half an hour in warm water, and the corn 
well rubbed with foap. Let the external part of the ¢orn, 
which will have become perfeétly white, fofc, and pulpy, be 
then {craped with a blunt knife, till all the foft part 1s re- 
moved, and till the operation begins to give pain to the pa- 
tient ; upon which, we muft immediately defilt. This treat- 
ment is to be continued till the corn is entirely extirpated ; 
for if we defitt from it earlier, the corn will grow again. 
However, we mult take care not to cut the part with the 
knife, fo as to make it give pain or bleed. 

Amongtt a variety 6f remedies that have been recom- 
mended for corns, the following are the principal: green 
wax, fozp plafter, diachylon, mercurial or hemlock platter, 
a piece of bacon, the juicy pulp of a frefh lemon, and even 
a piece of green oil-cloth, &c. which are to be changed as 
often as may be neceflary. The following remedies have 
alfo been recommended as infallible: BR, Gumm. ammoniac. 
Cer. citrin. aa Zi) Aerug. xris Svj. M. F. Emplattr. S. 
T’o be {pread upon tinen and applied to the corn. Or, lk 
Empl. de ga.bano, de ammoniac. diachyl. comp. aa 31s. 
Camph. 9ij. M. fF. Empl. D. S. To be foread pretty thick 
upon linen, and applied to the corn, in pieces juft fufficiently 
large to cover it. In order to aid the operation of the re- 
medy, we may previoufly foften the corn in warm water, and 
{crape off as much of it as we are able. The following plaf- 
ter has been faid to produce the feparation of the corn within 
three or four days: RK Gumm. galban. 3j. in aceto diffolut. 
& ad {p'ffitudinem evaporat. Add. Picis naval 3fs. Empl. 
diach. fimpl. 31j. In fine, Sal. ammon. virid. Aeris pul- 
verif, aa Bj. M. F. Empl. The excifion of the corn is not 
to be recommended asa radical method of cure, both on ac- 
count of the difficulty and danger with which it is attended, 
and becaufe it fometimes proves unfuccefsful. When the 
patient has got rid of his corns, he mult avoid all the above- 
mentioned canfes which tend to produce them, or they will 
again return. 

Corns, in Veterinary Science, a troublefome difeafe in the 
feet of horfes, molt generally occurring in the fore feet, and 
in the infide heel, within the angle or union of the quarter 
with the bar; though thefe bruifes are fometimes found in 
both quarters or fides of the foot. 

Terms improperly ufed in any art or fcience render its 
accefs more difficult, obfecure our views oft, and retard its 
advancement: fo the term coras is, in this cafe, a grofs 
mifapplication of words, creating perplexity and mifconcep- 
tion, and v-hich aGtual experience even in the difeafe is hardly 
iufficient to do away. 

When the fkin of the human foot is gradually comprefed 
er rubbed, without any fudden and violent irritation that 
thall raife the cuticle or create a fore, it thickens firft, then 
becomes horny, and is rightly enough termed a corn, from 
cornu, Lat. or corne, Fr. horn. 

In the horfe, on the contrary, whofe foot is every where 
thickly clothed with natural horn, fuch an occurrence, if it 
were potlible, could not be a difeafe ; but if a bruife takes 
place in the-foot, at the point above defcribed, it is alfo 
called a corn, though agreeing in nothing with the former 


difeafe, but in the common circumftance of its affeGting the 
foot with pain and lamenels. 

Where a corn, as it is called, exifts in the foot, it is known 
by arednefs, more or lefs intenfe, in the angle formed by 
the union of the bar with the fides of the foot, and is molt 
generally obferved, as we have already ftated, in the inner 
quarter: it is tender, if prefled upon, producing lamenels 5 
and if the irritation is carried far enough, it felters, and the 
pus, being prevented efcaping below by the fole, forms.a 
paflage infide the hoof upwards, through the foliated fub- 
{tance or elattic proceffes, to the coronet; and: if a fhoc, 
prefling too hard upon the part, continues to be uled, the 
irritation being kept up for a long time, the part becomes 
weakened in its fun@ion, not forming good found horn, 
and a painful difeafe is created, which is eradicatéd with. 
difficulty, and is liable to return, after relief has been ob- 
tained, by the flightelt renewal of this permanent preflure, 
or of irritation of any kind. 

Having briefly defcribed the difeafe, as it commonly ap- 
pears, we proceed to confider its caufe, and the cure. 

As it is unequal preffure that produces corns, even in ftrong 
feet, from the fhoe bearing tuo hard upon the point of the 
foot above indicated ; fo, in feet naturally weak, a flighter 
degree of preflure, if the preflure be permanent, fhall be fuf- 
ficient to induce it: fo that the difeafe may be obferved in 
all forts of feet, but far more frequently in weak ones, as in 
low heeled feet, or where the heels projeét very much, and 
the horn turns under, and is thin. 

The horfe’s foot, we may remark, by being continually 
bound by the nails which attach the fhoe to the foot, is ever 
hardening and diminifhing in its volume, under their influ- 
ence and preflure, and efpecially all the elaitic parts of the 
foot, which, not being then called into much attion, be- 
come inert and rigid, or are abforbed; the polterior parts. 
of the foot, in particular, are deranged by it, and, in its 
contraGiing the foot, often forms waving lines of horn, 
which turn under at the heels, fo that the fhoe will take its 
bearing on the parts fo difpofed, in a direction tending in- 
wards, and bring on bruifes and weaknets, or corns, as the 
{miths have been pleafed to call them. 

The inflammation induced by the bruife or preflure occa- 
fions an increafe, or fometimes rupture, of the blood-veffels 
of the part preffed on, fo that inlead of lymph, the red 
parts of the blood flow into them: and hence that rednefs in 
tne horn of the bruifed part, the external indication of this 
difeafe. 

If the preffure be fpeedily and effeftually removed, and 
all external irritation be kept away, healthy horn forms 
again, and the difeafe difappears ; but if the irritation be 
kept up for any length of time, or has been attended with 
much violence, the vafcular parts go on to {uppurate; and 
the pus, as we have obferved, forces its way with great pain 
to the coronet. Its frequent recurrence leaves the parts 
very weak, and the {miths are then apt to imagine it is na- 
tural to them, and convey this idea to others, and feldom 
admit the real caufe of the difeafe. 

One circumftance, we believe not much underftood, it is 
of importance to difclofe here, refpecting the production of 
this diforder, and which cannot be too generally known and 
confidered, as it may be the means of warning thofe whofe 
experience has not yet informed them of the danger: it is 
this, that if we make a perpendicnlar feGtion of the horfe’s 
foot, acrofs the two points of the heel, where the carns 
ufually are found, it will be obferved that the outfide and 
infide heels exhibit different appearances: the vafcular parts 
lying much lower on the infide than on the outfide quarter ; 
fo much fo, that any one holding the foot from the ground, 
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and levelling the fole to his eye with his drawing-knife or 
butirels, he would meet with the blood of the infide quarter 
before he bad brought it to what he would conceive the pro- 
per level of the outer, and before he at all fufpedts ir; for 
the horfe’s foot, no doubt for the wifeft purpofes, is not 
made a regular cone, as on a carelefs infpeGion we fhould 
apprehend it to be, but ts placed inclining on the ground, 
with the infide the higheft, forming a fpecies of rhomb or 
lozenge ; the Mner parts being thinner in horn, more elaftic, 
and fic(hy ; while the outer are ftouter in horn, and with lefs 
vafcular matter, and more adapted for receiving the wear, 
which, we may obferve, takes place primarily on the outer 
fide of the toe or piace, as may be {een by looking at the 
fhoes when taken off, or obferving the wear of the natural 
foot unthod ; and thus compreflion and uneafinefs are pre- 
vented by the greater yielding and elafticity of the inner 
guarter and the heels: for had the foot been on every fide 
égualiy unyielding, refiftance, compreffion, and pain, under 
heavy burdens, or great or long continued exertions of the 
an'mal, would have been produced. 

It is this diffcrence which may deceive the {mith, and make 
him bring the fhoe nearer the quick on this quarter than he 
intends ; and it is the fuperior e afticity and vafcularity of his 
fore feet that occafions them to be more the fubjeéts of this 
Qifeafe than the bind, where corns rarely occur, and which 
we have heard the fmiths attribute to the caufe of their 
ftan?ing with their hind feet in the dung of the ftable. 

The pofition, alfo, in which the {mith is obliged to hold 
the foot between his thighs, turned upwards, and drawn 
away from the horfe outwards, wili tend to increafe his de- 
ception, in regard to thefe circumftances of the apparent 
levelling of the hoof ; and where there isa weak, low, flefhy 
heel, as it is termed, a flight mittake is fufficient to produce 
a bruifed heel, or corn, which in ftouter feet it would be 
more difficult to do; though in thefe we fometimes find it has 
been done. 

A fhoe too narrow for the foot, or with the heel made 
very floping inwards, wouid alfo induce a brvife of thefe 
parts; for we fce, by the brightnefs of the fhoe at this part, 
after it has been on fome time and removed, that the na'ls 
do not entirely prevent the motion of the heels on this fur- 
face. 

Finally, a fhoe not equally fitted to bear alike on all the 
parts of the foot, but bearing on the toe and heels only, 
efpecially the inner heel, and not taking fuliicient preffure 
at the quarters, would, by this partiality of preflure, induce 
inflammation and pain. Clenching the nails too forcibly 
pear the hecl. fo as to induce more preffure there than at 
the toe, would alfo do the fame thing. Under the article 
Farriery, we propofe confidcring fome otiier parts of this 
fubje&t, having barely inferted enough of that branch of the 
bulinefs here as may be faid particularly to belong to this 
fubje&. i 

If this reafoning, therefore, be true, the corn arifes from 
the weaknefs and infufficiency Qf the foot to bear the pref- 
fare of a nailed fhoe, or from partial and ill difpoted preflure 
in the flrong feet, or improper paring: therefore the an- 
cients, who, we belicve, knew nothing of this nail fhoeing, 
had not their horfes fabjeét to this difeafe ; and fuch, on 
examining their writings, turns out to be the faét: for 
though they have defcribed, and often moft truly, the dif- 
eales of the horfe, they have not defcribed this difeafe, fo 
as for us to conclude on its identity. The ‘ Pulmunculus 
ad aperturam’’ of Vegetius, lib. ii. cap. 56. has fome of 
the charaters of the corn ; but it !s not clear whether oxen 
or horfes were the objets of it, and he recommends unfole- 
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ing for it: whatever it is, it was probably a difeafe arifing 
from a weak heel, which, by long journics or rough roads, 
might be fo bruifed as to bring on dmilar confequences. 
Having treated of the appearance of the corn and its 
caufes, we have now to confider the remedy, firlt obferving 
that prevention from it is ever the wifeft line of conduSt, ef- 
pecially in a difeafe where the mechanical caufes of it are 
obvious, and can be prevented. Where the corn or bruifed 
heel has taken place, the firft-and moft natural fuggeftion 
1s to remove the fhoe, and take away all the red difeafed 
horn with the drawing knife, fo as, on the re-application of 
the fhoe, to remove all preflure from the part, and thus ac- 
mit a new growth of horn not fubjeét to external preffure. 
For this purpofe, the horfe may be turned to grafs during 
its growth, when in general it will grow down apparently 
perfect: it is, however, if the difeafe has been of any dura- 
uon, too apt to return, if the {mith brings only the ordinary 
preffure of a fhoe upon it; though this takes place by de- 
grers, and not at the firft fhoeing: the parts weakened by 
the difeafe become unable to fultain even this preflure, and 
firft become tender, and afterwards lame; or the parts fef- 
ter, according to the degree of it. The barred fhoe, on 
this account, is often had recourfe to by the fmiths with 
good fuccefs; the preflure to the corn being done away by 
the parts of the thoe oppofite it being bent out of the line or 
plane of the fhoe, and then to the foot a light ftopping of 
turpeniine dreflings on tow is applied, and bound in with tar 
chord. The continuance of this, which is feldom perfilted 
in long enough, reftores the horn to foundnefs ; which be- 
ing then left off, and the ordinary fhoe applied, induces agaia 
the confequences, fooner or later, that we have defcribed. 
A thee may be beat or filed out with a {pace oppofite the 
corn ; but we have found it more eafy and certain, when the 
parts are arrived at this ftate, to make a fhoe rather thicker 
than the ordinary fhoe, and to cut off entirely that extremity 
of it that comes oppofite the corn, to a fhort diftance from 
it, fo as to be affured no preflure can arife from the fhoe it. 
felf; for if the fhoe be left long, however managed, by long 
wear it is apt to play and become relaxed, from the Part 
thus creating a degree of loofenefs, when the heel of the 
fhoe, coming upon the part, reproduces the difeafe. It will 
be objected to this propofal, that the corn is left unpro- 
teed, and at firft it wi'l be a little tender, but this will 
{peedily go off, and at each fhavirg will become of lefs con- 
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the occurrence of accidental preflure from irregularities in 
the road, than the perpetual preflure of the fhoe. In flight 
cafes, after the fhoe has been nailed on pretty firmly, we 
have taken a {mall faw, and fawed away the horn refting on 
the fhoe at this part, fo as to make it prefs lefs theré than 
on any other part of the foot; but if the hoe be allowed to 
ftay on too long, the nails, as we before itated, become 
relaxed, by the horn giving way, and preffure will occafion- 
ally take place on the corn. 

Of late we have had feveral opportunities of ufing the 
fhoe above defcribed, and have found it in praétice beyond 
our expedtation ; nor have we found it, though avowedly 
imperfeét, produce any of the dls we had apprehended it 
would be fubjeé&t to. There are other methods than thofe 
we have defcribed, but we do not mention them, from find- 
ing them infufficient. Where pus has formed, the hora 
covering it being-effetually removed, digeftives of turpentine 
are ufed, as in any other wound, till the horning of the fore 
takes place, when the caufe that originally produced it mult 
be carefully avoided, 
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Corn-Bottle, in See Cenraury and 
Weep 

Corn-Butterfly, in Entomology. See Paririo. 

Corn-Crow/sot, in Agriculture, is the common name of a 
plant of the weed kind, often found among corn crops, 
and which is very troublefome to the farmer. It has an 
upright ftem, with pale green leaves, cut into long narrow 
acute fesments, the flowers are of apale colour. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to be eradicated from places where it is ef- 
tablifhed. See WreEp. 

Corn; Lars of, in Natural Hiflory. Under thisname dif- 
ferent authors have defcribed a variety of organic remains 
found in the ftrata of the earth. M. Scheuchzer, in parti- 
cular, gives the figure of a fofiil, which he defcribes as an 
ear of corn, and from its fizure, and fuppofed fulnefs, he 
argues, that the Mofaic deluge took plaice in the month of 
May! but Mr Walch confiders this bedy rather as a zoo- 
phyte, the rays of which are divided by tranfverfe lines, 
marking their feparation into diftinét vertebra. 

The {pica fecalina, and graminis panici of Dr Richard- 
fon, and the ear of barley which Mylius has figured, are 
of like doubtful origin; the Jatter, in particular, does not 
bear the proportions of an ear of barley. 

The fiangengraupen of the German mineralogifts more 
nearly refemble ears of corn, than the above. Thefe are 
flat, oblong, blackifh, and fometimes greenifh bodies ; but, 
becoming white, and acquiring a metallic luttre on their 
prominent parts by fri€tion. Many have fuppofed thefe to 
be mineral fubftances, to which mere accident has given 
their prefent form; but they feem to be real vegetable fub- 
ftlances, impregnated with metallic particles. They vary 
confiderably in form, but are in general flattened, and are 
fludded with little round prominences, bearing very much 
the appearance of corn. ‘They are found but very rarely, 
and perhaps only in the copper mines of Frankenburg in 
Hefle. M. Lihman, who has written exprefsly on thefe 
fubftances, does not confider them as changed vegetable 
fubftances, but as beirg of mineral origin; he found them 
to confit of copper, arfenic, fulphur, andiron, with a {mall 
quantity of filverin their compofition. Wolfart, who has 
delineated and defcribed thefe {ubftances, calls them frumenti 
metallares, acknowledging that he cannot refer them to any 
particular fpecies of grain, Mr. Parkinfon gives two fi- 
gures of thefe fubltances, but concludes his defcription thus: 
«¢ T am therefore of opinion, that we muft be fatisfied with 
confidering them as foflils, whofe origin. muft be referred 
to fome hitherto unknown fubje& of the vegetable king- 
dom.” Mr. Whitehurit, “ Theory of the Earth,’’. p. 169. 
mentions corn among the vegetable impreffions found in the 
coal meafures of Derbyshire; but this is doubtlefs as ill- 
founded as any of the foregoing ; and we have the beft rea- 
fon to fuppofe, that minute and {cientific examinations will 
place all thefe among the incognita of a former ftate of aqua- 
tic exiftence. 

Corn-Farm, in Agriculture, is that fort of farm which 
is principally cultivated and conduéted under the fy{tem 
of corn, or the chief produce of which is grain. All the 
more dry forts of land are adapted to this purpofe. See 
Corn and Farm. 

Corn-Flag, in Botany: See Guapiouus. ° 

Corn-Flag, in Agriculture, is the name of a troublefome 
plant of the weed kind, which increafes: greatly by the root ; 
when eftablifhed in the field, it is with difficulty extirpat- 
ed, as it is capable of {ending up new plants from every part 
of itsroots. See Weep. 

Corn, Jadian. See Inpian Corn and Maize. 
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Corn Land, that kind of land which is adapted to the 
growth of grain. See Farm. 

Corn, Lent, is a term applied to that fort of grain 
which is ufually fown, or put into the foil about that 
feafon. 

Corn Marygzold, is the name of a plant of the weed 
kind, of which there are two fpecies, one found commonly 
in arable land, and the other in paftures of the more moilk 
kind. It is a great enemy to all forts of corn crops. Itis 
extirpated with much difficulty, as it multiples both by its 
roots and feeds. Deep and effeétual hocings, frequently re- 
peated, are of courfe requifite, before it runs up to feed, 
See WEED. 

Corn Meafure, in Rural Economy, that fort of meafure 
which is ufed for grain. See Measure, and WeicurTs 
and Measures. 

Corn Mill, that fort of mill which is employed in the 
grinding of corn. See Mit. 

Corn Parfley, in Agriculture, is the name of a low 
branching plant of the weed kind, often met with among 
corn crops. See-Werep. 

Corn Rent, that fort of rent which is regulated by the 
price of grain. See Renr. 

Corn: Renis, in Law, denote thofe third parts of the 
old rents on college leafcs, which were to be referved by the 
leflces. Stat. 18 Eliz. cap. 6. Thefe were the invention 
of lord-treafurer Burleigh, -and fir Thomas Smith, then 
principal fecretary of tlate, for upholding the revenues of 
colleges. 

Thefe great itatefmen, obferving how much the value of 
money had funk, and the price of all provifions rifen, by 
the quantity of bullion imported from the new-found Indics, 
which effeéts were likely further to increafe, deviled this 
method. ‘Their forefight and penetration have in this re- 
fpect been very apparent; for though the rent fo referved in 
corn was at firft but one-third of the old rent, or half of 
what was ftill referved in money, yet now the proportion is 
nearly inverted; and the money ariling fromcorn rents is, com- 
munibus annis, almoft double to the rents referved in money. 

Corn- Rocket, in Botany. See Bunias. 

Corn-Sallad, in Agriculture, a fpecies of the Valerian, 
See VALERIAN. 

Corn-Sharping. See SHARPING. 

Corn, Spring, aterm fignifying fuch forts of grain as are 
put into the earth in the {pring feafon. 

Corn-Stand. See STAND. 

Corn-Stubble, that fort of ftubble which remains af- 
ter reaping or cutting any fort of grain crop. It fhould 
conftantly be colle&ed for the purpofe of litter. See 
STuBBLE. 

Corn-Stubble Rake, is a large kind of horfe-rake, 
employed in fome counties with much benefit. See 
Rake. 

Corn-trug. See True-corn. 

Corn- violet. See WEED. 

Corn, white, a general term ufed to fignify all forts of 
grain. 

Corn-Worm, a fort of infe& of the caterpillar kiad, 
which is faid to be very detrimental to corn. 

CORNA, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal town of 
Afia, in Lycaonia, mentioned in the aés of the council of 
Chalcedon, held in 451. 

CORNA, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in the 
Arabian Irak, on the Euphrates ; 6 miles N. W. of Baf- 
fora. 

CORNACHINE Powner, in Pharmacy, i 
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Ger, called alfo ear] of Warwick’s powder, and pulvis de 

tribus, It,is compefed of equal parts of antimonium dia- 

reticum, diagrydium, and cream of tartar. 
CORNACHINI, Tuomas, in Biography, bornat Arezzo, in 

Tufcany, about the middle of the 16th century, obtained con- 

fiderable celebrity, as profeffor of medicine at Pifa, where 

He died in 
3625, and was fuccecded in the profciforfhip by his fon 
Mark, who publifhed at Venice, in 1607, in fol. ‘ Tabule 
Medicz,”’ the only work left by his father, in which he has 
collected the defcriptions and accounts of difeafes left by 
the Greek and Arabian phyficiars, with commentaries upon 
them. His fon had the credit of giving his name to a purg- 
jug powder, Pulvis Cornachini. contilting of calomel, feammo- 
ny, and burnt hartfhorn, which {til retains its credit, for its 
efficacy in deftroying the afcarides, a {mall worm, infecting 
the bowels of children. Mark alfo publifhed, “ De Hominis 
Generatione, de viuo, et aqua, balneifque Pifanis,”? Franck- 
fort, 1607. fol. anda ‘ Dilcovery on the Method of Curing, 
tuto, cito, et jucundé,” he fays, all thofe difeafes, which are 
faid to be derived from peccant humours. Haller Bib. 
Med. Eloy Dif. Hit. 

CORNACUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Lower 
Pannonia, according to Ptolemy and Antonine’s Itinerary. 

CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the fervice whereof was 
to blow a horn, when any invafion of the Scots was per- 
ceived. 

This tenure, which was a fpecies of grand ferjeanty, was 
very frequent in the northern counties, near the Picis and 
the Roman walls; but by ftat. 12 Car. I]. all tenures are 

_ converted into free, and common focage. 

An old rental calls cornage, newtgeld?, q. d. neat-geld. 
Lord Coke fays, in old books, it is called HoRNGELD. 

CORNARISTS, in £cclefiaflical Hiffory, the difciples 
of Theodore Cornhert, an enthutialtic fecretary of the ftates 
of Holland. He writ at the fame time againft the Catho- 
lics, Lutherans, and Calvinilts. He maintained that every 
religious communion needed reformation ; but he added, 
that no perfon had a right to engage in accomplifhing it, 
without a miffion fupported by mracies. He was alfo of 
opinion, that a perfon might be a good Chriftian, without 
being a member of any vifible church. 

CORNARIUS, Joun, in Biography, a phyfician of great 
eminence, and author of numerous treatifeson the theory and 
prattice of medicitie, was born at Zwickaw, in Upper Saxony, 
inthe year 1500. Haller fays, his proper name was Haguenbot 
or Hanbut, but that following the cuftom of the time, he 
took the name of Cornarius, which he affixed to all his pub- 
lications. He is fa'd to have attached himfelf to the ftudy 
of medicine, in the hope of difcovering fome method, or me- 
dicine, capable of reftoring, or invigorating his conftitution, 
naturally feeble and delicate. With this view, he refided in 
fucceffion, at feveral German univerfitics, and at length at 
Bafle, in Switzerland, where he met with copies of Hippo- 
crates, /Etius, and other of the Greek fathers, in their own 
language, which he had not before been able to procure. 
Returning with this treafure to his own country, having 

revioufly taken the degree cf doctor in medicine at Padua, 
he fet himfelf down to tranflate firft the works of Hippo- 
crates into Latiny which he completed in five years, and pub- 
lifhed:at Baffle; in folio, in 1543; then /Etius, and Paul of 
JEgina. He had before publifhed, viz. in 1529. ‘* Univerfee 
rei medicz, epigraphe, feu enumeratio,”? which has been fe- 
veral times reprinted. “De reétis medicine ftudiis amplecten- 
dis”? **Deconviviorum veterum Grecorum ;”’ “De peite libri 
duo; de*Podagre laudibus,” in 1553) with various other 
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differtations, While thus employed, he did not negk@ the 
practice cf medicine, of which he is faid to have kad a cor- 
fiderable portion, Histranflations of Hippocrates, having 
been rudzly attacked by Fuchfius, he anfwered it by a faty- 
sical -effufion, which he called, Vulpecula excoriata. This 
was printed at Franckfort in 1543, in 4to. Fuchfius an- 
{wered this by a fimilar piece of fatire, Cornarius furens. 
The tranflation of Hippocrates has long fince been fuperfed- 
ed by thofe of Vander Linden, and Feefius, and thofe of 
/Etius, and Paulus /Esineta, were not much longer lived. 
They were however works of great labour, and contributed 
to leffen the difficuliies of the tafk to thofe that followed. 
Cornarius died at Jena, March the 16th, 1558. His fon, 
Diomede, fucceeded to his praétice. He was appointed 
profeflor of medicine, in the univerfity of Vienna, and phyfi- 
clan to the emperor Maximilian Il. He publifhed at 
Leipfic, in 1595, in 4to. * Confiliorum medicinalium trac- 
tatus ;”? alfo ‘* Hiltorie admirande rare, et orationes medi- 
cinales.”? Haller Bib. Eloy. Di@. Hitt. 

CORNARO, Francis, cardinal and bifhop of Brefcia 
in the fixteenth century, began his career as a military 
man, during the conteits in Italy excited by the ri- 
val interclts of Charles V. and Francis I. in which the Ve- 
netian republic was involved. Upona general pacification, 
he quitted the army and devoted himfelf to the purfuits of 
literature and the ftudy of politics. He was afterwards fixed 
upon asambaflador fromthe republic to theemperor Charles V. 
In 1527 he was raifed to the dignity of cardinal by pope 
Clement VII. and after his admiffion into the college, 
he confined his labours to the deliberations of that body, 
where his learning and experience were highly appreciated. 
He died in his fixty-fifth year, A. D. 1543, of the gout, 
with which he had been long affliéted. Moreri. 

Cornaro, Georce Basit, cardinal and bilhop of Padua, 
was born in 1658. He alfo began life in the army, which 
he left for the church. He was member of the order of Mal- 
ta, and grand prior of Cyprus, an office which was heredi- 
tary in fs family. His application to literature, and his ac- 
quirements by foreign travel, pointed him out as a perfon 
well and highly qualified to fill officesof great refponfibility in 
the republic. He was firlt appointed to the fuperintendency 
of the marine, and would have been fent as ambaflador io 
France, had not his preference led him to embrace an eccle- 
fiattical life. He accordingly went to Rome, where he was 
entrufted with certain commiffions which led him to high 
preferment and great dignities in the church. 

In 1692 he was appointed ambaflador to the court of Por- 
tugal, and was made titular archbifhop of Rhodes. On his 
return, he was created cardinal by Innocent XII. and no- 
minated to the bifhopric of Padua. He died in the year 
1722. Moreri. 

Cornaro, Lewis, of a noble Venetian family, though 
from his not enjeying the honours attached to it, fappoted 
not to have been legitimate, was born in 1467. He lived 
toa great age, which he attributed, and probably with juf, 
tice, to a {triG, abftemious regimen, adopted by him, on his 
recovering from a fevere illnefs, when he was more than forty 
years of age. His health had been declining feveral years, 
prior to this attack, owing as he acknowledges to his living 
a debauched and voluptuous hfe. In entering on his new 
regimen, he took care to avoid, he fays, the extremes of 
heat, or cold, together with all violent exercife, and to live 
in a pure dry air; all which, he contended, wére equally im- 
portant in attaining the end propofed, the reftoration ofa 
decayed couftitution, astemperance and diet. During the 


remainder of his life, be oply took twelve ounces of folid 
food, 
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food, viz. bread, fonps, yolks of egzs, and meat, and four- 
teen ounces of wine in the day. Thr portion, as he grew 
old, he rather diminifhed than increafed, obferving that the 
power of concoétion is then lefs vigorous, and as thar weak. 
eus, the ingefta fhould be leflened. He married a lady of 
the houfe of Spilemberg, at Udina, by whom he had an on- 
ly child, a daughter, when they were both advanced in years. 
At the age of 83 he wrote his * Difcorfi de'la vita fobria:” 
a (hort treatife on the advantages of temperance, from which 
this account is principally taken he work has been re- 
peatedly tranflated, and printed in every country in Europe. 
Ele was then, he fays, fo briflk, lively, and aétive, that he 
couid mount his korfe, without aflittance from any rifing 
ground. Sometimes he retired to his vilia, feated in a val- 
ley, watered by the Brenta, encircled with lerge, well cul- 
tivated ficlds, anda confiderable number of buildings, made 
habitable by his own induftry. It had been tull of fens 
and bogs, he fays, a habitation, mere fit for fmakes, toads, 
and ferpents, than for man.”? He had the pleafure of enjoy- 
ing the fociety of his daughter and elevea grandchildren fhe 
had produced; who amufed him with thcir mufieal exhibi- 
tions, in which fcience as well as in that of architeGture, he 
had no inconfiderable fill. He died at Padua, April 26th, 
4556, at the ageoto8. His wife, who furvived him, lived 
alfo to nearly the fame age. Sir John Sinclair, in his “ Code 
of health and longevity,”? mentions the edition of 1779 as 
the beft Englifh tranflation of Cornaro’s works. There are 
four difcourles on one fubje@, penned at different times ; 
the firt, which he wrote at the age of 83, is intitled * A 
treatife on a {ober life?’ in which he declares war againft 
every kind of intemperance. The fecond was compofed 
three years after, and contains dir. €tions for repairing a bad 
conftitution. The third he wrote when he was gf, entitled 
é An earneft exhortation to a fober life ;?” and the laft is a 
letter to Barbaro, patriach of Aquileia, written when he was 
95, which contains a lively defeription of the health, vigour, 
and perfe&t ufe of all his faculties, which he had the happi- 
nefs of enjoying at that advanced period of life. Eloy. Dict. 
Hit. Gen. Biog. : ; 
Cornaro-Piscopia, Lucretia Herena, an illuftrious 
Venetian lady, was born at Venice in 1646. At the age 
of eleven having imbibed a devotional temper, and an ardent 
love of literature, fhe took a vow of chaltity, which fhe 
maintained through life, though a difpenfation was obtain- 
ed from it, without her knowledge. She was an excellent 
finguift, being thoroughly converfant with feveral of the 
modern Jenguages and with the Latin, the Greek, He- 
‘brew, and Arabic. She had a tafte for poetry and mulic, 
and compofed verfes which fhe fung to her inftrument. In 
many of the abitrufe fciences fhe was deepi? read, and ac- 
quired fo much reputation, that it wes propofed to give her 
a feat among the doétors of theology at Padua; this was 
oppofed by the bithop; fhe was however honoured with a 
cap of doétorin philofophy. The ceremony ufed on the oc- 
calion was performed in 1678 in the cathedral of Padua, at 
which an immenfe concourfe of people was aflembled as wit- 
nefles of fo extraordinary a fight. She was elected a mem- 
ber of all the principal literary focicties in Italy, and no 
erfon of diftin@ion vifited the country without paying his 
refpeéts to this excellent lady. She had a great defire to 
enter into fome religious fociety ; but by the entreaties of 
tier father fhe remained under his roof, contenting herfelf 
with wearing the habit of the Benediétine nuns, and ob- 
ferving the rules of the order. She died in the year 
1684, and her works were colleéted and publifhed in 
“Svo. at Parma, 1688, but their merit is not equal to the 
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high reputation which the author fuflained during life. Mo- 
rer. 

CORNAU, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia, and county of Diepholz ; 6 miles N. of 
Diepho'z. 

CORNAVIL, in Ancient Geography, a people of the ifle 
of Albion, who were fituated to the weit of the Coritani 
or Cor-Iceni, in that country, according to Camden, 
which is now divided into Warwickshire, Worcefterthire, 
Shrophhire, and Chefhire. Therewere feveral Brtifh tribes 
of this name, in other parts of this ifland ; and particularly 
in the moft northerly part of Britain, cailed Strathnavern, 
which feems to retain fome veflize of the name of its frit 
poffeffors ; and they all feem to have been ca'led Cornavii, 
fromthe two Briuih words Corn, a horn, and 4, a river, 
defcriptive of the form and fituation of their refpeétive 
countries. Befides the Cornavii, there was another Britith 
tribe or nation, feated in the countries above mentioned ; and 
feeming to have poflcfled the beft part of the two counties 
of Warwick and Worcefter. This nation is called by Ta- 
citus (Annal.}. xii. c. 38.) the Jugantes, by a miltake as 
it is thought of his tranfcribers, for Wigantes, or Huici, 
their real name. : ‘ 

The Wigantes, fignifying in the ancient language of 
Britain, brave men, feem to have been an independent nation 
under their own prince Venutius, who married the famous 
Cartefmandua, queen of the Brigantes. But both the 
Wigantes and Cornavii, were in fuch ftri& alliance with the 
Iceni and Cor-Iceni, that they were reduced at the feme 
time, and by the fame generals, under the dominion of the 
Romans. (Tacit. Annal. | xii. c. 29,30.) That brave 
and induftrious people built many forts, ftations, and towers 
in the country of the Cornavii and Wigantes, to keep the 
inhabitants in fubjcGuon. 


As the f cond journey of Antoninus from beyond the 
wall of Severus to Richborough in Kent, paffes through 
this country from nerth to fouth, it will condud us to fe- 
veral of thefe Roman towns and ftations. ‘The moft nor- 
therly of thefe towns was Condate, fuppofed to be North- 
wich in Chefhire. We come next, to Diva or Deva, now Chef- 
ter, which wasa city of great confideration in the time of the 
Romans, a colony, and the ftation of the 20th legion. Purfu- 
ing the fame route fouthward, we meet with the following 
towns in their order; Bovium, near Stretton ; Mediolanum 
near Drayton; Rutunium, near Wem; Uriconium, near 
Wroxeter, the ancient capital of the Cornavi; Uxacona, near 
Shenff- Hales ; Pennocrucium, near the river Penk ; Etoce- 
tum, Wail near Litchfield ; and Mandueffedum, near Man- 
cefter, in Warwickhhire. The precife boundaries of the fe- 
verai Roman provinces in Britain are fa littie known, that 
we cannot be certain whether the whole country cf the Cor- 
navii and Wigantes was within the limits of that which was 
called Britannia Prima, or fome part of it belonged to Bri- 
tannia Secunda. 

CORNAX, Marruias, in Biography, a native of Mel- 
dola, a fmall town in Italy, fludied medicine at Venice, 
where he afterwards continued to praétife, and was appoint- 
ed one of the teachers in the art. He is here noticed, on 
account of his having publifhed a cafe of a woman who had 
carried an extra foetus in the abdomen, for the {pace of five 
years. An abfcefs at length forming, near the navel, and 
burlting, our practitioner enlarged the aperture, and extraét- 
ed through the wound, a half putrid foetus. The woman 
recovered, but becoming again pregnant, and it not being 
practicable to deliver her by the natural paffage, fhe ae 
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Yt does not appear that the body was opencd. The cafe 
was originally publifhed at Venice in 1550, in 4to, * Hiftoria 
quinquennis fere geftationis,”? &c, It was republifhed in 
1564, with other, fimilar cafes, ia the author’s ¢* Enchiridion 


Medice confultationis apud Egrotos, &c; Bafilie,’’ 8vo, 


Haller Bib, Ch. 

CORNAZZANI, Anruony, an eminent Italian poet, 
who flourifhed in the fifteenth century. He was born at 
Placentia, but refided chiefly in the early part of life at Mi- 

‘Jan, but after the death of Sforza he was obliged to take re- 
~ fuge at Venice, where he wag hofpitably received by Bartho- 
Tomew Colleone, whofe life he afterwards wrote. Trom 
Venice he went to France, and from thence to Ferrara, 
where he finally fettled under the patronage of Duke Her- 
cules the firft, and his duchefs Lucretia Borgia, He is chiefly 
known by his fonnets and lyric poems, fome of which are 
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reckoned the mot perfc& of their iad in the language. He 
wrote the lives of the Virgin Mary and of Chrift in verfe ; 
and among his profe works, we have, befides the life of 
Colleone, a treatife “ De Mulieribus admirandis;”? and an- 
other entitled * De exce!lentum Virorum principibus.” 

CORNE, or Corna, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Cappadocia, towards the Euphrates, to the fouth of 
Melitene. 

Corne, in Geography, an ifland, ten miles long and one 
wide, in thegulf of Mexico, near the coalt of Welt Fio- 
rida, N. lat. 30° 11’. W. long. 88° 32’. 

Corne, a town of France, in the department of the 
Mayne and Loire ; 7 miles E. of Angers. 

Corne. See Horn-qork. 

Corne @ amorcer, priming-horn, 
fine powder for priming canuon, 


An ox-horn filled with, 
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